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BOOK   I. 
CHAPTER    I. 

CONFIGURATION  AND  AREA  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Tfls  configaration  of  North  America  is  even  more  diversified,  by  inlets  of  the 
sea,  by  islands^  and  by  lakes,  than  Europe ;  while  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity 
in  the  outlines  of  South  America  and  of  Africa. 

North  America  is  usually  considered  to  include  the  countries,  islands,  inlets, 
and  lakes,  extending  from  New  Granada  in  9  deg.  north  latitude  to  the  Arctic 
Sea,  and  from  tbe  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  territories,  comprised  within  this  great  area,  include  Greenland,  and  the 
frozen  regions  ;  Labrador,  and  the  vast  country  west  of  Hudson  Bay,  including 
Russian  America ;  the  Canadas,  and  the  country  called  Columbia,  claimed  by 
Great  Britain,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  the  islands  of  Newfoundland,  Cape 
Breton,  Prince  Edward,  Anticosti,  and  Cuba ;  several  minor  islands  lying  off  the 
coast  of  North  America;  Porto  Rico,  Hayti,  and  all  the  British  and  other  West 
India  islands,  with  the  exception  of  Trinidad  and  the  Dutch  and  other  islands 
^hich  lie  ofi"  the  coast  of  South  America;  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick ;  the 
^tensive  territories  comprised  within,  and  appertaining  to,  the  republics  of  the 
^wted  States;  Texas,  and  the  states  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  including  Cali- 
foniia;  and  Central  America  or  Guatemala,  which  includes  Panama,  Costa  Rica, 
Honduras,  and  the  Mosquito  country. 

The  Andes  extend  through  Mexico,  where  their  summits  are  far  higher  than 
those  of  the  Alps,  and  through  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Great 
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Britain,  under  the  name  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  and  divide  the  waters  falling 
into  the  Pacific  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Bay  of  Hudson^  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  Atlantic^  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Ozark  range  stretches  parallel  with^ 
and  nearly  midway  between^  the  Mississippi  and  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
AUeghaneys,  which  Jefferson  in  his  time  designated  the  spine  of  the  United 
States,  divide  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  from  those  flowing  north  into 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  west  into  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi^  from  the  waters 
flowing  south  of  Cape  Gasp6  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Carolina,  into  the  Atlantic.  These,  with  the  ranges  north  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  form  the  great  mountain  regions  of  North  America.  With 
the  moderate  interruption  of  some  highlands  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton, 
and  the  rocky  cliffs  and  heights  of  Newfoundland,  the  foregoing  mountains  form 
the  exceptions  to  the  generally  level,  and  undulating  character  of  all  America, 
north  and  east  of  Mexico. 

The  other  great  general  features  of  North  America  are :  the  inlets  of  Hud- 
son, Bafiin,  and  other  bays  and  inlets  of  the  frozen  regions  ;  the  gulf  and 
estuaries  of  St.  Lawrence ;  the  bays  of  Chaleur,  Fundy,  Chesapeake,  and  the 
Mexican  and  Californian  gulfs  ;  the  islands  of  Newfoundland,  Anticosti,  Cape 
Breton,  Prince  Edward,  Long  Island,  and  the  West  Indies;  and  those  lying 
along  the  shores  of  the  northern  promontories,  and  peninsulas,  of  Greenland, 
Labrador,  Nova  Scotia,  Florida,  California,  and  the  north-west  coast  of  America ; 
the  five  great  lakes  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  ;  the  Great  and  Lesser 
Lakes  of  the  northern  territory ;  the  St.  Lawrence,  Hudson,  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  numerous  other  great,  and  small  rivers,  which  discharge  their  waters, 
not  carried  off  by  evaporation,  into  the  Atlantic,  Hudson  Bay,  the  Arctic,  or 
Pacific  seas  ;  the  geological  formation  of  the  mountains,  hills,  great  and  lesser 
valleys,  prairies,  and  alluvions  ;  and  the  forest  zones  or  regions  extending  from 
within  nine  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  to  the  northern  limit  of  utter  barrenness. 


CHAPTER     XL 

CONFIGURATION    AND   ASPECT  OF   BRITISH   AMERICA. 

The  physical  aspect  of  British  America  presents  along  the  Atlantic  coasts, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  a  broken,  rugged  configuration,  in  some  parts  thickly 
wooded  to  the  water's  edge,  or  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the  most  perpendicular 
cliffs ;  in  others,  as  along  the  greater  part,  of  Newfoundland,  the  south-eastern 
shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  whole  of  Labrador,  rocks,  with  dwarfish  trees 
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growing  thinly  among  them,  predominate.  Within  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the 
coast,  that  of  Nova  Scotia  in  particular,  is  fertile  and  beautiful ;  and  the  features 
of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the  greater  part  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, situated  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  are  soft,  luxuriant,  and  pictur- 
esque, with  trees  growing,  almost  uninterrupted,  along  the  coasts  and  over  the 
country. 

Along  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  from  the  Bay  de  Chaleur  to  Quebec,  and  for 
some  miles  upwards,  the  coimtry  is  of  a  bold  mountainous  character,  and 
covered  with  dense  forests.  After  passing  the  highlands  above  Quebec,  the 
lands  on  each  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  low,  fertile,  and  in  most  part  of  allu- 
vial formation.  The  country,  with  few  interruptions,  maintains  this  appearance, 
until  we  reach  the  Queenstone  Heights,  close  to  the  falls  of  Niagara ;  above 
which,  again,  along  the  lakes,  a  flat  country  prevails.  Wherever  cataracts  occur 
the  surface  of  the  adjoining  country  is  unequal ;  we  observe  this  at  Niagara,  and 
at  all  the  falls  and  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  other  rivers.  The  districts 
lying  intermediate  between  cataracts  are  usually  flat  and  of  alluvial  formation. 

The  geological  structure  and  mineralogy  of  the  North  American  regions  are, 
as  yet,  but  very  imperfectly  known.  The  great  chain  of  mountains,  known  by  the 
general  name  of  the  Alleghaneys,  rises  abruptly  out  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
at  Perce,  between  Bay  de  Chaleur  and  Gasp^  and  following  nearly  the  course 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  until,  opposite  Quebec,  bends  to  the  southward,  and 
entering  the  United  States,  divides  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  Basin  of  the  Ohio. 
The  mountains  of  North  America  are  generally  covered  to  their  summits  with  trees. 
They  have  also  a  greater  continuity  in  their  ridges,  and  more  regularity  of  outline, 
than  those  of  Europe.  They  are,  besides,  with  the  exception  of  the  Andes, 
far  from  being  so  high  as  those  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  South  America. 

The  nucleus  of  the  AUeghaney  chain  appears,  and  is  generally  considered  to  be 
granite,  which  extends  from  those  mountains,  and  forms  the  prevailing  basis,  with 
some  exceptions,  however,  of  all  the  countries  lying  between  them  and  the  At- 
lantic, and  north  of  the  river  Hudson.  Those  ranges  are  also  considered  to 
have  been  frequently  convulsed  by  earthquakes,  while  the  ridges,  west  of  the 
Alleghaneys,  have  remained  undisturbed. 

Limestone,  generally  in  horizontal  strata,  prevails  to  the  westward  of  the 
Alleghaney  chain,  as  far  as  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes.  On  the  north  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  throughout  Labrador,  granite  predominates ;  and  Sir  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie  remarks  in  his  travels,  that  the  great  lakes  of  North  America 
are  in  a  line  of  contact  between  vast  chains  of  granite  and  limestone. 

Volney  observes,  that  the  granitic  range  of  the  Alleghaney  chain  may  be  said 
to  terminate  southward,  (or  more  properly  loses  itself  to  observation),  at  West 
Point,  river  Hudson,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  sandstone  commences,  and 
prevails  from  the  Catskill  Mountains  to  the  angle  of  Georgia. 

Those  vast  inland  seas,  the  great  lakes,  form,  with  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
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other  magnificent  rivers,  most  gigantic  features  in  the  geography  of  British 
America;  to  which  we  may  also  add  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  a  MediterraneaD, 
bounded  by  our  territories  ;  the  Bay  of  Fundy,with  its  extraordinary  tides;  and 
the  Bay  of  Hudson,  which  divides  Labrador  from  the  north-western  or  firozen 
regions  of  the  trans-Atlantic  hemisphere. 

The  surface  of  the  extensive  countries  of  British  America,  with  the  exception 
of  the  sterile  parts  of  the  north,  the  prairies,  and  where  towns  and  settlements 
have  been  formed,  along  the  sea  coasts,  and  on  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  is 
still  covered  with  dense  and  almost  limitless  forests,  which  commence  at  the  sea 
coast,  and  extend  to  the  banks  and  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  beyond  which 
they  are  succeeded  by  others  of  equally  gigantic  growth,  and  terminate  with  the 
occasional  interruption  of  buffalo  prairies  only  at  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 

In  many  of  the  most  extensive  districts,  we  still  discover  no  signs  of  civilisa- 
tion, nor  any  marks  of  the  progress  of  improvement ;  and  the  scenery,  in  its  pri- 
meval wildness,  and  natural  luxuriance,  exhibits  what  the  whole  of  America,  north 
of  Mexico,  was  about  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago ;  when  none  but  the  Indian 
tribes  traversed  its  woods,  and  when  no  vessel  but  the  bark  canoe  of  the  savage 
alone  navigated  the  waters  of  its  Atlantic  shores,  rivers,  and  inland  seas. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  briefly  the  configuration  and  aspect  of  the 
several  British  colonies  and  possessions  in  North  America. 

Newfoundland. — ^This  large  island  is  indented  with  deep  bays,  and  its  inte- 
rior broken  up  by  waters,  rocks,  and  barren,  as  well  as  some  tracts  of  soil  fit  for 
cultivation.  Except  on  the  Western  Coast,  within  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  the 
general  character  of  Newfoundland  is  rocky  and  barren.  The  Atlantic  coasts, 
are  formed  generally  of  terrific  rocky  clifiis,  rocky  shores,  and  on  the  south  and 
north  indented  with  inlets,  and  lined  with  islands.  From  the  straits  within  the 
Gulf  of  Belleisle  to  Cape  Ray,  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  far  less  forbidding, 
and  generally  wooded.  Coal,  lime,  and  gypsum^  are  said  to  abound  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  island  ;  where  the  lands  are  adapted  for  cultivation  and 
grazing. 

Anticosti. — ^This  island  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  an  Indian  word,  Natis- 
coti,  but  it  is  more  likely  from  the  Spanish,  Antecuesta.  It  is  situated  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  near  the  entrance  of  that  great  river.  Its  length  is 
I2gjHl|^and  its  greatest  breadth  about  30.  The  whole  of  its  north  coast  is 
^InPHMKithout  harbours.  The  rocks  that  present  themselves  are  calcareous 
and  contain  various  animal  petrefactions. 

ITie  water,  close  to  the  cliffs,  is  very  deep ;  and  there  are  some  coves  where 
vessels  may  take  shelter  with  the  wind  blowing  off  the  land.  The  south  shore  is 
low ;  the  lands  wet  and  swampy,  and  covered  with  birch  and  fir  trees.  There  is 
a  bar  harbour  near  the  west  point,  which  will  admit  small  vessels ;  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  that  this  island  has  any  rivers,  if  that  called  Jupiter  River  be  not  an 
exception.    On  the  south  the  water  is  shoal,  but  the  soundings  are  regular.    Flat 
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rocky  reefs  extend  a  considerable  distance  from  the  east,  west,  and  some  other 
points.  Sandy  downs  line  a  great  part  of  the  south  coast,  within  which  there 
are  lagoons  or  ponds,  filled  by  small  streams  nmning  into  them  from  the 
interior.  Daring  stormy  weather  and  high  tides,  the  sea  firequently  makes  its 
way  over  the  sands  into  these  lagoons,  out  of  which,  also,  there  are  small  streams 
running  into  the  gulf. 

Labrador. — ^This  vast  country,  equal  in  square  miles  to  France,  Spain,  and 
Germany,  has  not  a  resident  population  of  4000  inhabitants,  including  the 
natives  and  Moravians. 

Its  surface  is  as  sterile  and  naked  as  any  part  of  the  globe.  Rocks,  swamps, 
and  water,  are  its  prevailing  features ;  and  in  this  inhospitable  country,  which 
extends  from  50  to  46  deg.  north  latitude,  and  from  the  longitude  of  56  deg. 
west,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  that  of  78  deg.  west,  on  Hudson's  Bay,  vegetation  only 
appears  as  the  last  efforts  of  expiring  nature.  Small  scraggy  poplars,  stunted  firs, 
creeping  birch,  and  dwarf  willows,  thinly  scattered  in  the  southern  parts,  form 
the  whole  catalogue  of  trees ;  with  the  exception  of  where  in  a  few  valleys  which 
are  sheltered,  some  large  firs  and  birches  grow.  Herbs  and  grass  are  also,  in 
sheltered  places^  to  be  met  with;  but  in  the  most  northerly  parts,  different 
varieties  of  moss  and  lichens  are  the  only  signs  of  vegetation. 

The  climate  is,  in  severity,  probably  as  cold  as  at  the  poles  of  the  earth,  and 
the  summer  is  of  short  duration.  Yet,  with  all  these  disadvantages,  this  country, 
which  is  along  its  coasts  indented  with  excellent  harbours,  and  which  has  its 
shores  frequented  by  vast  multitudes  of  fishes,  is  of  great  importance  to  England. 
The  whole  of  the  interior  of  Labrador  appears,  from  the  aspect  of  what  has  been 
explored,  and  from  the  reports  of  the  Esquimaux  and  other  Indians,  to  be  broken 
up  with  rivers,  lakes,  and  rocks.  The  wild  animals  are  principally  bears,  wolves, 
foxes,  and  otters ;  beavers  and  deer  are  not  numerous,  but  their  furs  are  re- 
markably close  and  beautiful. 

Cape  Breton. — ^The  aspect  of  Cape  Breton  is  romantic  and  mountain^ 
ous.  The  coast,  washed  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is  of  dangerous  access, 
without  any  harbour,  except  Port  Hood  near  the  Strait  of  Canseau  ;  and  its  high 
iron-faced  cliffs  are  in  many  places  perpendicular.  On  the  Atlantic,  the  shores 
are  broken  and  rugged,  but  indented  with  numerous  harbours  and  bays.  A 
vast  inlet  named  the  Bras  d*Or,  entering  by  two  narrow  passages,  and  afterwards 
spreading  into  numerous  bays  and  .arms,  nearly  divides  the  island  into  two. 

Woods,  with  the  exception  of  small  patches  cleared  for  cultivation,  and  such 
spots  as  are  thrown  open  where  rocks  occupy  the  surface,  cover  the  whole  island. 
The  trees  are  of  much  the  same  kind  and  description  as  those  hereafter  de- 
scribed, unless  it  be  on  the  sea-coast,  and  mountains;  in  which  situations  they 
are  of  a  dwarfish  character. 

It  is  usually  conjectured  .that  the  island  has  been  detached  from  the  continent 
of  America  by  some  violent  convulsion.     This,  like  most  speculative  opinions 
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for  which  we  have  no  historical  data,  must  ever  remain  uncertain.  The  strait 
of  Canseau  is  not,  for  a  distance  of  five  leagues,  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide^  and  in  some  places,  not  one  mile.  The  highlands  also,  rising  on  each  side 
rather  abruptly,  make  the  width  of  the  strait  to  seem  much  less,  and  impart  to 
it,  at  the  same  time,  the  appearance  of  an  immense  fissure,  laid  open  by  the 
explosion  of  some  tremendous  agency. 

There  is  not,  however,  a  striking  resemblance  in  the  geological  structure 
of  the  opposite  shores  of  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia ;  but  this  is  no  un- 
common circumstance  in  nature ;  and  we  often,  in  America,  meet  with  a  chain 
of  granite  predominating  on  one  side  of  a  river,  and  a  calcareous  region  pre- 
vailing on  the  other. 

The  geology  and  mineralogy  of  Cape  Breton  can  only  be  said  to  be  known  in 
outline.  From  all  that  we  have  observed,  however,  and  from  all  the  information 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  almost  all  the  rocks  named 
in  the  discordant  nomenclature  of  Werner,  are  found  in  this  island.  Among  the 
primitive  rocks,  granite  prevails  in  the  peninsular  country  south-east  of  the  Bras 
d^Or ;  and  it  probably  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  highlands  between  this  inlet  and 
the  Golf  of  St  Lawrence.  Sienite,  trap,  mica,  clay-slate,  and  occasionally  quartz, 
also  appear  on  the  gulf  coast.  Primitive  trap,  sienite,  mica-slate,  and  clay-slate, 
show  themselves,  together  with  transition  limestone,  gray  wacke,  gypsum,  and 
coal,  generally  in  all  parts  of  the  island. 

The  class  of  flcetz  rocks,  appears,  however,  to  be  the  most  numerous ;  and 
coal  exists  in  such  abundance,  that  persons  unacquainted  with  geology  have 
stated  seriously  to  us,  that  they  considered  this  mineral  formed  the  base  of  the 
whole  island.  Coal,  in  a  field,  or  fields,  of  vast  extent,  abounds  in  the  south- 
eastern division  of  the  island,  surrounded  by  carboniferous  limestone,  excellently 
adapted  for  common  fire-places. 

The  extent  or  quality  of  the  coal-fields,  north  of  the  Bras  d'Or,  have  not  been 
ascertained.  Gypsum  occurs  in  great  plenty  along  the  shores  of  the  Bras  d*Or, 
at  the  Strait  of  Canseau,  on  the  gulf  coast,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  island. 
We  may  conclude,  from  the  strongly  saturated  salt-springs  which  are  found 
in  different  places,  that  the  rock-salt  formation  is  extensive.  Iron  ore,  in  various 
forms,  iron  pyrites,  red  ochre,  &c.,  exist  in  great  abundance.  Pieces  of  copper 
ore,  lead,  &c.,  have  also  been  found,  and  various  other  minerals  will  probably  be 
discovered. 

Nova  Scotia. — ^The  Atlantic  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  Cape  Canseau  to 
Cape  Sable,  is  pierced  with  innumerable  small  bays,  harbours,  and  rivers.  The 
shores  are  lined  with  rocks  and  thousands  of  islands;  and,  although  no  part  of 
the  country  can  properly  be  considered  mountainous,  and  there  are  but  few  high 
steep  cliffs,  yet  the  aspect  of  the  whole,  if  not  romantically  sublime,  is  exceed- 
ingly picturesque ;  and  the  scenery,  in  many  places,  richly  beautifuL    The  land- 
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scape  which  the  head  of  Mahon  Bay,  in  particular,  presents^  can  scarcely  be 
surpassed.  There  is  deep  water,  almost  without  exception^  close  to  the  rocks 
and  islands,  and  into  the  harbours.  The  coasting  vessels  sail  among  and  within 
the  myriads  of  islands  that  line  the  coast,  during  the  most  boisterous  weather,  and 
have  thus  the  advantage  of  passing  along  in  smooth  water,  while  there  is  a  heavy 
sea  running  in  the  main  ocean.  Within  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  shores  have  a 
more  continuous  outline ;  and  after  passing  St.  Mary's  Bay,  the  rugged  appear- 
ance of  the  coast  diminishes^  but  it  still  presents  a  bold  and  generally  high  cha- 
racter as  far  as  the  Basin  of  Minas. 

The  interior  of  Nova  Scotia  is  intersected  and  watered  by  numberless  streams, 
rivers,  and  lakes.  None  of  the  last  are  large,  or,  at  least,  not  considered  so  in 
America.  Lake  Rossignol,  out  of  which  a  river,  named  the  Mersey,  runs  to  the 
harbour  now  called  Liverpool,  but  formerly  Rossignol,  is  said  to  be  thirty  miles 
long ;  and  Lake  George  approaches  to  the  same  extent. 

The  mountains,  so  called,  scarcely  warrant  the  appellation  ;  the  highest  ele- 
vation not  being  more  than  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

The  geological  features  of  this  province  are  prominent ;  and  a  greater  variety  of 
rocks  present  themselves,  particularly  along  the  Atlantic  shores,  than  we  have 
observed  in  any  other  part  of  North  America.  Granite,  trap,  and  clay-slate,  pre- 
dominate, not  only  as  primitive,  but  as  prevailing  rocks,  along  the  whole  of  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  several  miles  into  the  country,  extending  from  the 
Strait  of  Canseau  to  Cape  Sable,  and  from  thence  to  Brier  Island. 

Quartz,  usually  in  veins,  with  clay-slate,  mica-slate,  sienete,  and  gneiss,  but 
always  detached,  occur  also  in  this  extensive  district.  Gray  wacke  is  the  most 
prevailing  kind  of  transition  rock.  Whether  all  the  gypsum  strata  and  calca- 
reous rocks  belong  to  the  floetz  class,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  The 
vast  gypsura  strata  within  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  at  the  Strait  of  Canseau,  and  at 
Antigonish,  evidently  belong  to  the  latter.  Granite  and  trap  rocks  appear  at 
Cobequid  Mountains,  and  occur  probably  in  all  the  hilly  parts  of  Nova  Scotia; 
but  so  small  a  portion  of  the  interior  has  been  examined,  and  so  little  is  known 
respecting  its  geology,  except  where  roads  cross  tlie  country,  that  it  would  be 
presumptuous  to  state  even  what  appearances  indicate. 

Granite  and  calcareous  rocks,  with  gray  and  red  sandstone,  prevail  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  the  Strait  of  Canseau  to  the  Bay  de  Vert, 
and  extend  across  the  province  to  the  Basin  of  Minas,  if  not  interrupted  by  a 
granite  ridge,  which  may  very  probably  occur  in  the  Mount-Tom  range  of 
highlands.  The  hard  gray  or  bluish  sandstone  which  occurs  in  various  parts 
of  the  province,  makes  excellent  grindstones.  The  light-gray  granite  quarried 
at  Whitehead,  near  Cape  Canseau,  makes  remarkably  good  millstones  ;  and  a 
beautiful  freestone,  most  admirably  adapted  for  building,  is  abundant  in  several 
places,  particularly  at  Port  Wallace. 
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Among  the  minerals  of  this  province,  coal  and  iron  certainly  claim  the  first 
attention.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  coal-fields,  or  what  may  be  considered  inde- 
pendent coal-fields,  it  may  be  sufiicient  to  observe,  that  enough  has  been  disco- 
vered for  the  consumption  of  America  for  centuries.  Iron  of  excellent  quality 
abounds  in  great  plenty  in  different  parts  of  the  province,  generally  accompanying 
vast  strata  of  coal,  and  chains  of  carboniferous  limestone.  A  most  extensive  coal 
field  has  been  opened  at  Picton.  It  is  accompanied  with  vast  strata  of  iron  stone. 
Coal  abounds  also  at  Chignecto,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  provinces.  Different 
varieties  of  copper  ore,  but  one  in  great  plenty  is  met  with  at  Carreboo^  Tatma- 
gouche,  and  some  other  places.  Lead  ores,  chiefly  sulphurate  of  lead,  and  car- 
bonate of  lead,  are  also  found  in  small  quantities.  Salt  springs  are  met  with 
near  Picton,  at  River  Philip,  and  in  some  other  parts,  one  of  which  is  saturated 
with  salt  in  the  proportion  of  12  to  88  water. 

The  soil  of  Nova  Scotia  is  of  many  different  qualities  and  of  various  degrees 
of  fertility.  The  alluvial,  or  intervale  lands,  of  which  there  are  extensive  tracts, 
are  rich,  and  produce  plentiful  returns  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  Indian  com, 
potatoes,  turnips,  and  all  vegetables  and  fruits  common  in  England.  Apples, 
equal  to  any  grown  in  the  United  States,  are  produced  in  many  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince; and  vines,  covering  several  acres,  have  been  discovered,  growing 
wild,  or  indigenous,  near  Digby.  Some  of  the  uplands,  lying  between  the  hilly 
ground  and  the  intervales,  or  rivers,  are  light  and  poor;  while  the  high,  or  what 
the  inhabitants  call  the  hill  lands,  are  rich  and  very  productive.  The  cir- 
cumstance appears  somewhat  imaccountable ;  and  the  cause  assigned  is,  that  the 
.  light  sand,  or  other  substances,  which  naturally  impart  little  nutrition  to  vege- 
tables, having  been  carried  at  various  periods,  by  the  rains  down  from  the  hills, 
have  left  behind  a  rich  loamy  earth,  and  that  the  poor  uplands  or  rather  mid- 
lands, which  prevail  below  the  hills,  and  which  have  been  formed  of  those  sandy 
and  light  deposits,  being  very  deep  and  loose ;  therefore  retain  neither  rich  earth 
or  manures  near  the  surface,  and  are  consequently  sterile  and  unproductive. 

The  lands  on  the  southern  coast  are  generally  so  rocky,  as  to  admit  of  cultiva- 
tion only  at  much  expense  and  labour.  After  the  rocks  and  stones  are  removed, 
the  soil  is  by  no  means  barren ;  and  some  remarkably  fine  tracts  are  met  with  at 
the  heads  of  the  bays  and  up  the  rivers.  The  lands,  however,  within  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  and  those  lying  between  the  Gut  of  Canseau  and  Bay  de  Vert,  form 
fertile  agricultural  districts. 

Princr  Edward  Island. — In  coming,  by  sea,  within  view  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  its  aspect  is  that  of  a  level  country,  covered  to  the  water's  edge 
with  trees,  and  the  outline  of  its  surface  scarcely  curved  with  the  appearance  of 
hills.  On  approaching  nearer,  and  sailing  round  its  shores  (especially  on  the 
north  side),  the  prospect  becomes  interesting,  and  presents  small  villages,  cleared 
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farms^  red  headlands,  bays,  and  rivers,  which  pierce  the  country;  sand  hills 
covered  with  grass ;  a  gentle  diversity  of  hill  and  dale,  which  the  cleared  parts 
open  to  view ;  and  the  undulation  of  surface  occasioned  by  small  lakes  or  ponds, 
which  from  the  sea  appear  like  so  many  valleys. 

Nbw  Brunswick. — The  province  of  New  Brunswick  extends  from  the 
river  St.  CSroix,  which  is  considered  the  boundary  line  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Bay  de  Chaleur  and  the  river  Restigouche,  which  divide  it  from  Canada. 
The  greater  part  of  this  colony  is  yet  in  a  wilderness  state,  although  its  soil, 
vrxth  the  exception  of  a  few  rocky  districts,  principally  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
coast,  and  several,  but  not  extensive,  swampy  tracts,  is  rich  and  fertile. 

The  river  St.  John,  with  its  lakes  and  myriads  of  streams ;  the  tributary 
waters  of  one  side  of  the  St.  Croix ;  the  river  Petit  Coudiac ;  the  Miramichi, 
with  its  majestic  branches ;  the  river  Nipisighit,  and  many  lesser  rivers,  open  an 
inland  navigation  into  almost  every  part  of  the  province. 

Dense  forests  cover  nearly  the  whole  country ;  and  the  trees,  which  grow  to 
an  immense  size/are  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  as  hereafter  described  under  the 
head  of  forest  trees.  Pine  abounds  in  greater  plenty  than  in  any  other  of  the 
lower  provinces.     Birch,  beech,  and  maple,  are  the  prevailing  hardwood  trees. 

The  quality  of  the  soil,  here,  as  elsewhere  in  America,  may  always  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  description  of  wood  growing  on  it.  Along  the  countless  rivers 
of  this  province  there  are  innumerable  tracts  of  what  is  termed  intervale  land : 
this  kind  of  soil  is  alluvial,  with  detached  trees  of  luxuriant  growth,  principally 
elm,  maple,  black  birch,  and  butter-nut ;  and  like  the  lands  of  the  Nile,  annu- 
ally irrigated  and  enriched  by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers.  In  several  parts  of 
the  interior  country,  generally  along  small  brooks,  are  wild  meadows :  caused, 
originally,  by  the  irrigation  of  a  flat  tract,  with  the  water  arrested  by  the  dams, 
constructed  by  the  industry  of  the  beaver. 

The  aspect  of  the  coast  of  New  Brunswick,  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  gene- 
rally rugged,  and  the  soil  near  the  shore  stubborn  and  difiicult  to  cultivate. 

The  geology  of  the  province  is  very  imperfectly  known.  Limestone,  gray- 
wacke,  clay-slate,  with  sandstone,  interrupted  occasionally  by  gneiss,  trap,  and 
granite,  seem  to  prevail  on  the  southern  coast.  Among  these,  however,  cal- 
careous rock  appears  to  predominate.  Marble,  of  fair  pretensions  to  beauty, 
abounds  at  Kennebecasis,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Coal 
is  plentiful ;  and  iron  ore  abundant.  Copper,  plumbago,  and  manganese,  have 
also  been  found ;  and  greater  research  may  likely  discover  many  other  minerals. 
Gypsum  and  grindstone  are  abundant  near  Chignecto  Basin.  Along  the  shores  of 
this  province,  facing  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Chaleur  Bay,  sandstone  prevails. 
Gray  sandstone  and  clay-slate  seem  to  predominate,  as  far  as  we  could  observe, 
along  the  course  of  the  Miramichi;  among  which,  granite,  mica,  quartz,  and 
ironstone,  in  detached  rocks,  occasionally  occur.     Specimens  of  amethyst,  car- 
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nelian^  jasper,  &c.,  have  been  picked  up  in  various  places.  Some  sulphurous  or 
hepatic  springs,  of  much  the  same  properties  as  the  waters  of  Harrowgate,  have 
lately  been  found.  Salt  springs,  strongly  saturated,  are  numerous.  Some  of 
the  salt  produced  by  boiling  the  water  of  one  of  these  springs  which  was  shown 
us,  resembled  the  finest  table  salt  we  have  in  England. 

As  we  proceed  from  the  sea  coast  up  the  rivers  of  this  province,  the  rich 
fertility  of  the  country  claims  our  admiration.  A  great  flat  district  may  be  said 
to  prevail,  from  the  parallel  of  the  Long  Reach,  up  the  river  St.  John,  to  the 
foot  of  Mar's  Hill.  High  hills  occasionally  rise  in  various  places,  but  no  part 
of  New  Brunswick  can  be  considered  mountainous.  The  scenery  of  the  rivers, 
lakes,  and  cataracts,  is  beautifully  picturesque,  and  often  grandly  romantic. 

Canada.— Canada  may  be  said  to  present  the  most  extraordinary  and  grand 
configuration  of  any  country  in  the  world.  From  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  vast 
region,  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  rocky  mountains, 
the  natural  features,  of  its  lands  and  waters,  exhibit  romantic  sublimities^  and  pic- 
turesque beauties,  amidst  tlie  variety  and  grandeur  of  which,  the  imagination 
wanders  and  loses  itself, — luxuriating  among  boundless  forests,  magnificent  rivers, 
vast  chains  of  mountains,  immense  lakes,  extensive  prairies,  and  roaring 
cataracts. 

The  mind,  on  sailing  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  occupied  under  impressions,  and 
with  ideas,  as  varied  as  they  are  great  and  interesting.  The  ocean-like  width  of 
this  mighty  river  where  it  joins  the  gulf, — the  great  distance  (about  2500  miles) 
between  its  debouche  and  the  source  of  the  most  westerly  of  its  streams, — the 
numerous  lakes,  cataracts,  and  rivers,  which  form  its  appendages, — the  wide  and 
important  regions,  exhibiting  mountains,  valleys,  forests,  plains,  and  savannahs, 
which  border  on  these  innumerable  lakes  and  rivers,-^their  natural  resources, — 
their  discovery  and  settlement,  and  the  vast  field  thrown  open,  in  consequence, 
for  the  enterprise,  industry,  and  capital  of  mankind, — are  subjects  so  great  and 
so  fertile  in  materials  for  speculative  theories,  as  well  as  practical  undertakings 
and  gainful  pursuits,  that  the  imagination  strives  in  vain,  to  create  an  empire  so 
grand,  and  powerful,  as  that  to  which  the  energy  of  succeeding  generations  will 
likely  raise  a  country  possessed  of  such  vast  and  splendid  capabilities  as  those  of 
the  Canadas.* 

The  natural  aspect,  configuration,  and  geological  structure  of  Canada,  exhibit 
the  greatest  diversity  of  appearance. 

*  The  St.  Lawrence  may  certainly,  including  its  lakes,  tributaries,  vast  breadth,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  fresh  water  it  discharges,  be  considered  the  largest  river  iu  the  world — from  Cape  Uhat» 
100  miles  above  Cape  Rosier,  where  its  mouth  may  be  deemed  to  commence,  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior,  the  distance  is  2120  miles.  At  Cape  Hosier  its  breadth  is  80  miles,  and  at  Cape  Chat 
40  miles ;  at  Kamouraska,  where  its  waters  are  brackbb,  its  breadth  is  20  miles,  and  its  average 
depth  12  fathoms.  It  discharges  annually  to  the  sea  4,277,880,000,000  tons  of  fresh  water,  of 
which  one-half  may  be  considered  melted  snow.  The  length  of  the  Amazon,  from  the  Andes  to 
the  ocean  is  2070  miles,  and  its  greatest  width  at  its  embouchure  is  23  miles. 
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On  the  south  side  of  the  St,  Lawrence,  from  Gasp6  to  some  miles  above 
Point  Lievi,  opposite  Quebec,  the  whole  country  presents  high  mountains,  val- 
leys, and  forests ; — these  mountains  appear  as  high  as  any  of  the  Alleghaney  chain, 
of  which  range  they  form  a  part. 

Their  altitude  has  not,  however,  been  ascertained.  We  have  seen  various  parts 
of  their  outline  and  summits  rising  m  the  interior,  when  we  were  on  the  sea,  at 
least  a  hundred  miles  distant.  The  prevailing  rocks  are  granite,  in  vast  strata,  but 
sometimes  in  boulders  between  the  mountains  and  the  shore ;  gray wacke  and 
day-slate  also  occur,  with  limestone  occasionally;  and  various  other  rocks, 
usually  detached,  present  themselves.  The  mountains  and  valleys  are  thickly 
wooded.  The  soil  is  generally  very  productive  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence ;  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  interior,  according  to  the  usual  indications  of 
fertility,  equally  fit  for  cultivation.  The  lower  islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are 
mere  inequalities  of  the  vast  granite  strata  which  occasionally  protrude  over  the 
level  of  the  river.  The  Kamouraska  Islands,  and  the  Penguins  in  particular, 
exhibit  this  appearance  ;  and  in  the  parish  of  Kamouraska  and  St  Anne,  huge 
masses  of  granite  fise  into  sharp  conical  hills,  one  of  which  is  500  feet  high,  with 
smooth  sides,  and  scarcely  a  fissure.  The  mountain  of  St.  Anne  is  lofty  and 
imposing.    Its  ascent  is  rugged  and  picturesque. 

At  St.  Roch  the  post-road  leads  for  more  than  a  mile  under  a  perpendicular 
ridge  of  granite,  300  feet  high. 

The  north  coast  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  below  Quebec,  exhibits  trap  rocks,  clay- 
slate,  various  detached  rocks  and  granite  occasionally :  the  latter  is  considered  to 
prevail  in  the  interior  country,  and  particularly  as  forming  the  base  of  the 
mountains  of  Labrador,  and  of  the  country  north  of  Quebec.  Cape  Tourment, 
thirty  miles  below  Quebec,  is  a  round,  massive  granite  mountain,  about  1000  feet 
high,  and  a  ramification  of  the  rugged  interior  chain.  The  lands  situated  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  below  the  river  Saguenay,  are  not  near  so  high 
as  those  on  the  south  coast;  but  their  features  are  remarkably  rugged  and  for- 
bidding, and  apparently  nowhere  fit  for  cultivation.  Numerous  small  rapid 
rivers,  plentifully  frequented  by  salmon,  roll  from  the  mountains  over  rugged 
channels,  or  foam  over  precipices  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Except  in  the  bogs  or  marshes,  rocks  obtrude  between  the  trees  over  all 
parts  of  the  surface.  Although  the  country  is  generally  covered  with  wood,  yet 
the  trees  are  far  from  attaining  the  size  of  those  on  the  south  coast.  In  various 
parts  we  observed  extraordinary  deep  fissures,  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  wide, 
and  apparently  many  feet  deep,  dividing  the  rocks  as  if  they  had  been  cracked 
by  the  action  of  fire,  or  some  volcanic  shock  :  intense  frost  may  have  been  the 
agent.  In  many  places,  these  fissures  hidden  from  view  by  various  creeping 
shrubs,  formed  dangerous  traps.    The  Indians  have  told  us,  that  they  liave  traced 
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some  of  these  rents  for  several  miles  in  length,  about  a  foot  broad^  and  firom  forty 
to  fifty  feet  deep. 

As  we  approach  Quebec,  a  reddish  or  dark  clay-slate  appears  as  the  pre- 
vailing rocky  and  it  forms  the  bed  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Kingston  and  Niagara. 
Boulders  of  granite,  limestone,  sandstone,  syenite,  trap,  and  marble^  occur  as 
detached  rocks  in  the  same  extensive  region.  Above  the  rapids  of  Richelieu, 
where  the  mountains  commence  retreating  to  the  south  and  north,  a  dat  ooiintry 
prevails,  until  we  reach  Queenston  Heights.  The  greater  patt  of  the  soil  of  the 
low  lands  is  apparently  of  alluvial  formation ;  and  twenty  to  fifty-five  feet  rise  of 
the  waters  would  nearly  cover  the  whole  country  between  the  AUeghaneys  and 
the  high  lands  of  the  north.  Tlie  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are  the  Rouvilld 
mountain,  the  highest  summit  of  which  is  about  1200  feet  high.  Thb  mountain 
is  an  abrupt  termination  of  a  branch  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  divides  the 
waters  of  Lake  Champlain  from  the  dourcei  of  the  rivers  St.  Francis  and 
Yamaska.  The  mountain  to  which  Montreal  owes  its  name^  the  rocks  of  which 
ap]>ear  to  be  principally  of  the  trap  family,  accompanied  by  limestone,  is  another 
exception.  Whenever  rapidd  occur^  we  find  the  elevation  df  the  ciountry  in- 
creasing, and  Umestoiie  generally  acconipanying  the  prevailing  rocks.  The  step 
of  country  formed  by  the  calcareous  ridge  which  commences  at  Queenston  Height, 
and  which  rests  on  a  bluish  clay-slate,  is  elevated  about  350  feet  above  the 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario  ;  and  the  upper  country,  the  base  of  which  is  limestone; 
is  generally  level,  until  we  approach  the  high  lands,  between  the  Lake  Huron  and 
Lake  Michigan.  This  calcareous  region  abounds  in  organic  remains,  some  of 
which,  particularly  the  serpents  in  nests,  are  very  rare  aiid  beautiful  ;*  and  in 
many  places  petrified  horns  and  bones  of  wild  animals,  shells,  trees,  &c.,  have 
been  frequently  dug  up.    The  limestone  rocks  of  the  Manitoulin  islands^  in 

*  Various  names  applied  to  local  appearances  or  peculiarities,  are  current  in  the  common  par- 
lance of  the  Americans,  and  introduced,  sometimes,  without  explanation,  into  books* — for  in- 
stance :—**  Vauki,*'  which  are  deep  glens  or  valleys  in  the  forests ;  Carraboo  Flams  are  lands 
formerly  laid  waste  by  fire,  or  that,  from  some  natural  cause,  prckluce  little  wood.  They  are  also 
called  Barrens  ;  and  are  frequented  by  the  Moose  and  Carraboo.  Cedar  Swamps  are  deep  mossy 
bogs,  soft  and  spongy  below,  with  a  coating  sufficiently  firm  to  uphold  small  cedar  or  fir  trees,  or 
shrubs.     Such  lands  are  difficult,  almost  incapable,  of  culture. 

Biffah,  or  Deer  Licks,  are  marshes  on  low  level  grounds,  over  which  saltpsprings  flow,  and  id 
which  buffalo  and  deer  resort,  to  lick  the  salt  that  adheres  to  shrubs  or  small  trees. 

Prairies  are  lands  on  which,  from  being  overflowed  during  spring  and  fall,  the  growth  of  trees 
is  prevented. 

Intervales  or  Bottoms  are  alluvial  lands,  along  the  rivers  or  lakes. 

Mammoth  Caves  are  dens  in  which  skeletons  of  the  mammoth  have  been  found. 

Rattlesnake  Dens  are  caverns  in  the  basins  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  in  which,  myriads  of 
living  rattlesnakes  are  said  to  abound  tangled  among  each  other.  Of  this  circumstance  I  know 
nothing  but  the  common  report ;  although  I  have  heard  the  backwoodsmen  swear  that  it  is 
true. 

Blazes  are  marks  on  the  sides  of  trees,  by  chipping  a  small  slice  off  with  an  axe,  and  continued 
in  a  line  through  a  forest,  for  the  gtiidance  of  travellers,  when  there  are  no  roads. 

Sugaries  is  a  plot  of  forest  landi  in  which  maple  trees  abound,  and  where  sugar  is  made  froni 
the  sap. — Macgregors  British  America, 
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Lake  Huron,  contun  similar  organic  remains  to  those  that  occur,  abundantly,  in 
the  limestone  rocks,  which  prevail  as  the  base  of  Anticosti.    Along  the  north 
coasts  of  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior^  granite  predominates.   Some  distance 
back  from  the  lakes  and  rivers,  steps  or  ramps,  which  are  abrupt  elevations, 
occur.    They  seem  to  have  formed,  at  some  period,  the  banks  or  beaches  along 
which  the  waters  flowed.     Behind  the  firi^t  of  these  steps,  table  land  generally 
extends  for  some  distance,  or  until  a  second  step  and  fiat  land  occur,  sometimes 
followed  by  a  third  and  fourth  ramp.    These  appear  at  Malbay,  Lake  St.  Peter, 
Lake  Huron,  and  at  many  other  places.    Indications  of  volcanic  eruptions  appear 
at  St.  FkuPs  Bay,  and  on  the  mountains  north  of  Quebec.    The  great  earthquake 
of  1663  is  said  to  have  overturned  a  chain  of  freestone  mountains^  300  miles  long, 
north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  levelled  them  with  the  plains.    We  cannot,  how- 
ever, consider  ihe  authority,  we  find  in  the  journals  of  the  Jesuits,  as  sufficient  to 
establish  this  circumstance^  when  the  configuration  df  the  adjoining  country  has 
not  apparently  been  disturbed.    Canada  is  considered  rich  in  minerals.     Iron  of 
the  best  quality  has  been  found  in  great  abundance.     Silver  has  been  picked  up 
in  small  quantities;  lead,  tin,  and  copper,  have  been  discovered  in  several  places. 
CkHil  has  not  yet  been  discovered.     We  are,  however,  still  ignorant  of  the  mineral 
riches,  and  even  of  the  geology  of  these  regions.    The  researches  of  the  Mont- 
leal  Natural  History  Society  leads  us  to  expect  important  discoveries.    The  fol- 
lowing extract  enumerates  most  of  the  minerals  that  have  been  discovered :  ^*  The 
ftnineralogy  of  the  Canadas  has  hitherto  been  almost  altogether  neglected;  but 
the  imperfect  researches  which  have  been  made  prove  it  to  be  rich  in  the  scarce 
kinds  of  minerals^  and  not  deficient  in  those  applicable  to  economical  purposes. 
Petalite,  one  of  the  rarest  substances  in  the  world,  and  remarkable  for  containing 
the  newly-discovered  fourth  alkali,  lithia,  was  sent  from  York  in  Upper  Canada, 
in  1820,  by  Dr.  Lyon,  surgeon  to  the  forces.  Beryl  is  found  at  Lake  of  the  Woods ; 
Labrador  felspar  (Lake  Huron);  axinite  (Hawkesbury  Ottawa,  the  only  place  in 
North  America) ;   aventurine  (Lake  Huron) ;   amethyst  (Lakes  Superior  and 
Huron);  apatite,  a  phosphate  of  lime  (Fort  Wellington),  may  be  added  among 
others;  Aragonite  (Laclina);  strontian,  in  magnificent  forms  (Erie,  Ontario,  &c.) ; 
schorl  (St.  Lawrence);  manganese  and  garnet  (river  Moira,  Ontario,  &c.);  carne- 
Uan,  agate,  zeolite,  prehnite,  barytes,  and  fluor  spar  (Lake  Superior) ;  brown  and 
green  coccolite  (Montreal  and  Hall  Ottawa) ;  olivine,  angite  (Montreal) ;  stau- 
rotide  (Rainy  Lake),  and  the  very  rare  anthophyllite  (Fort  Wellington).    Marbles 
and  serpentine  are  quite  common.     Plumbago,  ores  of  antimony,  lead,  iron,  and 
copper,  are  frequently  met  with.     The  northern  and  western  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario  abound  in  salt-springs,  some  of  which  (Stony  Creek  and  St  Catherine's) 
are  very  productive,  even  with  the  employment  of  small  capital.    The  north 
shore  of  Lake  Erie  exhibits  immense  beds  of  gypsum,  which  are  quarried  for  the 
purpose  of  agriculture." 
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The  region  between  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior  and  the  Rocky  mountains, 
is  generally  flat;  and  in  this  territory,  and  south  of  it,  to  Santa  Fe,  are  situated 
the  largest  savannahs  in  the  world.  The  lands  separating  the  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  lakes  of  Canada,  and  those  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  are 
generally  low,  and  sufficiently  overflowed  in  spring  to  allow  a  communication 
with  canoes. 

The  coast  and  interior  country  of  Lower  Canada  from  Cape  Grasp^  to  the 
Paps  of  Matane,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles^  still  exhibit  the  same  primeval 
wildness  which  this  portion  of  the  western  world  presented  to  Cartier  296  years 
ago.  The  northern  shores,  from  Labrador  to  Tadousac,  are  sterile  and  desolate; 
and  if  we  except  the  king's  posts  at  Seven  Islands  Bay  and  Pont  Neuf,  we  dis^ 
cover  no  signs  of  art  or  civilisation,  no  traces  of  the  industry  or  enterprise  of  man. 
A  few  miserable  wandering  Montagnez  Indians,  and  a  few  transient  fishermen  and 
furriers,  are  the  only  human  beings  that  frequent  this  cold  and  barren  region.  The 
vast  country  which  lies  between  the  lower  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Hud- 
son Bay,  seems,  indeed,  unfit  for  any  other  inhabitants,  save  the  shaggy  bear, 
prowling  wolf,  ruthless  Esquimaux,  and  hardy  mountaineer  Indian,  who  wander 
along  its  waters,  or  traverse  its  wastes ;  yet  the  vast  swarms  of  salmon  that  fre- 
quent its  rivers,  and  the  remarkably  fine  fur  of  its  wild  animals,  ofier  sufficient 
temptations  to  the  adventurous,  and  sources  of  profit  to  the  industrious.  Mine- 
rals, especially  iron,  are  believed  to  abound ;  but,  from  the  geological  formation 
of  the  country,  we  think  that  few,  unless  it  be  copper,  will  ever  be  found  east  or 
north  of  the  Saghunay. 

Cape  Gaspe  is  rather  high,  and  its  rocky  cliffs  are  perpendicular.  Cape  Ro* 
sier  is  low,  but  the  land  behind  rises  into  high  round  hills ;  and  the  whole  is 
covered  with  trees  of  various  kinds,  except  the  few  small  spots  near  the  Cape 
cleared  by  some  fishermen  settled  there.  The  coast  preserves  this  character  as 
we  proceed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  generally  slopes,  covered  with  trees,  to  the 
water^s  edge. 

The  countries  of  Gaspe,  Rimouski,  and  Kamouraska,  comprehending  a 
fertile  territory,  extending  about  300  miles  along  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  are  less 
known  in  England  than  Kamtschatka. 

The  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  whole  country  from  the  lowest  purisho 
to  Quebec,  unfold  scenery,  the  magnificence  of  which,  in  combination  with  the 
most  delightful  picturesque  beauty,  is  considered  by  the  most  intelligent  travellers 
who  have  visited  this  part  of  Canada,  to  be  unequalled  in  America,  and  probably 
in  the  world. 

Niagara  comprehends  only  a  few  miles  of  sublimity.  The  great  lakes  re- 
semble seas;  and  the  prospects  which  their  shores,  like  those  of  the  coasts  of  the 
ocean,  afford  to  our  limited  visual  powers,  although  on  a  grand  scale,  fell  infi- 
nitely short  of  the  sublime  views  on  the  St.  Lawrence  below  Quebec. 
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Here  we  have  frequently,  as  we  ascend  the  emiQences^  over  which  the  post 
road  passes^  or  as  we  sid]  up  or  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  prospects  which  open  a 
view  of  50  to  100  miles  of  a  river,  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  in  breadth.  The  im- 
posing features  of  these  vast  landscapes  exhibit  lofty  mountains,  wide  valleys, 
bold  headlands,  luxuriant  forests,  cultivated  fields,  pretty  villages  and  settlements, 
some  of  them  stretching  up  along  the  mountains;  fertile  islands  with  neat  white 
cottages ;  rich  pastures  and  well-fed  flocks ;  rocky  islets  ;  tributary  rivers,  some 
of  them  rolling  over  precipices,  and  one,  the  Saghunay,  bursting  through  an  ap* 
parently  perpendicular  chasm  of  the  northern  mountains  ;  and  on  the  surface  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  majestic  ships,  brigs,  and  schooners^  either  imder  sail  or  at 
anchor,  with  pilot  boats  and  river  craft  in  active  motion. 

This  beautiful  appearance,  however,  changes  to  a  very  different  character 
in  winter ;  and  late  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  a  dark  stormy  night  in  the  river 
and  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  presents  the  most  terri6c,  wild,  and  formidable 
dangers. 

In  winter  the  river  and  gulf  are  choked  up  with  broken  fields  of  ice,  exhibit* 
ing  the  most  varied  and  fantastic  appearances ;  and  the  whole  country  on  each 
side  is  covered  with  snow ;  with  all  the  trees,  except  the  stern  fir  tribes,  denuded 
of  their  foliage. 

The  upper  waters  of  the  Ottawa  has  only  been  partially  explored.  It  rises 
in  the  north-west  regions,  beyond  Lake  Huron ;  and  probably  winds  its  course, 
for  from  six  to  eight  hundred  miles,  before  it  joins  the  St.  Lawrence.  This 
great  river,  however,  was  scarcely  known,  except  to  the  Jesuits  and  fur  traders, 
before  the  conquest  of  Canada.  It  was  their  grand  route  to  the  north-west 
territories.  Forty  to  fifty  canoes  formerly  proceeded  from  Lachine  with  articles 
of  traffic,  and  ascended  the  Ottawa  for  about  300  miles,  from  whence  they  were 
carried  over  portages  and  dec/iargesj  or  paddled  along  lakes,  and  then  across 
by  French  River  to  Lake  Huron.  The  coasts  of  this  lake,  and  those  of  Lake 
Superior,  were  afterwards  traversed,  until  the  voyageurs  reached  the  Grand 
Portage,  where  they  received  the  furs  purchased  by  the  company's  agents  from 
the  Indians.  The  voyageurs  then  returned  with  these  furs  to  Montreal,  and  in 
light  bark  canoes,  voyages  of  several  thousands  of  miles  were  performed  by 
those  adventurous  men. 

The  navigation  of  the  Ottawa  is  freqently  interrupted  by  cataracts  and  rapids ; 
and  the  scenery  exhibits  picturesque  beauty  and  fertility.  In  some  parts  it  ex- 
pands over  the  country,  and  forms  what  are  termed  the  Lesser  or  Thirty-mile 
Lakes  of  Canada.  It  receives  several  rivers  between  its  embouchure  and  its 
upper  settlements,  most  of  which  issue  from  or  run  through  lakes.  The  largest 
of  these  rivers  are  the  Petite  Nation,  the  Rideau,  the  Canadian  Mississippi,  La 
Riviere  des  Litivres,  the  Madawask,  &c. 
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It  divides  Lower  from  Upper  Canada ;  and  townships  have  been  laid  out, 
and  settlements  have  for  some  time  been  rapidly  forming  along  its  banks.  Its 
periodical  rising,  which  enriches  the  alluvions^  owing  to  the  rapid  melting  of  the 
snows  in  the  extensive  northern  region  through  which  it  and  its  numerous  tiiba* 
taries  flow^  is  much  higher  in  the  spring  than  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Neither  the  northern  nor  western  boundaries  of  Upper  Canada  are  well  de- 
fined, but  generally  considered  as  including  the  countries  watered  by  the  streams 
falling  into  the  Ottawa  from  the  west,  and  into  Lakes  Tomiscaming^  Huron,  and 
Superior,  from  the  north  and  north-west,  and  comprising  altogether  a  superficial 
surface  of  about  140,000  square  miles,  or  the  vast  area  of  89,600,000  acres. 
Of  this  region,  the  greater  portion,  if  not  all,  north  of  Lake  Tomiseaming  and  of 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  may  be  considered  a  hunting  country,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  unfit  for  agriculture.  Of  the  extensive  territory  south  of  Lake  To- 
miseaming, and  bounded  by  the  Ottawa,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  by  Lakes  Ontario, 
Erie,  Sinclair,  Huron,  and  the  Georgian  Bay,  the  greater  part  has  been  laid  oat 
in  townships  and  reservations. 

The  configuration  of  Upper  Canada  we  have  delineated  partly  in  the  general 
description  of  British  America,  and  partly  in  the  geographical  outline  and  aspect 
of  Canada.  The  whole  province  may  be  considered,  with  few  exceptions,  M 
sufficiently  level  in  all  parts  for  agriculture;  its  soil  generally  fertile;  and, 
exclusive  of  the  large  lakes  and  rivers,  abundantly  watered  with  small  lakes 
and  streams. 

The  principal  height  of  land  rises  between  the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Its  elevation,  however,  is  neither  abrupt  nor  great.  This  height,  or  rather  table 
land,  extends  westerly  between  the  streams  descending  into  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie,  and  those  falling  into  Lake  Huron. 

There  is  no  other  remarkable  elevation,,  except  its  principal  ramifications, 
which  commences  above  Kingston,  and  sweeps  round  Lake  Ontario.  To  the 
north-west  of  Bathurst,  and  north  of  Lake  Huron,  a  mountainous  country  pre- 
vails. In  the  districts  east  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  exceptions  to  rich  soil  are  some 
portions  of  heavy  clay  land,  and  marshy  or  swampy  tracts.  None  of  these  ai« 
extensive.  The  country  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Simco,  is  in  some 
places  less  fertile,  in  others  more  loamy,  and  generally  less  obstructed  by  rodcs 
or  stones.  The  prevailing  character  of  the  territory  lying  between  Lakes  Ontario, 
Erie,  Huron,  and  the  river  Detroit,  is  luxuriant  fertility. 

Limestone,  gypsum,  iron  ore  of  the  best  quality,  salt-springs,  clay,  for  brick 
and  potters'  use,  marble,  freestone,  granite,  timber,  of  great  dimensions,  and 
adapted  for  all  purposes,  are  abundant,  which,  with  a  soil  and  climate  that  wiU 
produce  wheat,  mais^,  and  all  other  grains  and  vegetables  grown  in  Europe ; 
delicious  fruits,  even  vines,  nectarines,  and  peaches;  grazing  lands,  plenty  of  wild 
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fowl,  and  fish  in  the  namerom  risers  and  latE0B$  fresh  water  and  mill-streams, 
•nd  a  climate  generally  salubnonsi  aie  the  prominent  natural  advantages. 

Its  natnnd  inconveniences  are,  chiefly  its  being  more  difficult  of  access  from 
the  ooemn,  and  somewhat  farther  from  markets,  than  the  other  colonies.  It  is, 
however,  doabtfdl  if  these  he  real  disadvantages;  for  the  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants is  consequently  more  dosely  applied  to  agri<mlture — the  most  sub- 
stantial and  lasting  source  of  individual  prosperity  and  independence — ^than  in 
the  maritime  colonies. 

There  are  springs  of  petroleum  near  the  Moravian  village,  and  springs  near 
the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  impregnated. with  sulphur,  thrown  out  sometimes  in 
small  lumpa.  Medidnal  springs,  like  those  of  Babton,  are  also  found  at  Scar- 
bofougfa^  near  Toronto.  The  water  of  the  lakes  and  river  St  Lawrence  is  whole- 
some, but  in  summer  too  warm  to  be  agreeable.  It  is  impregnated,  in  a  slight 
dq^iee,  with  lime,  though  die  resident  inhabitants  do  not  perceive  it.  The  best 
spring  water  is  where  the  country  is  undulated.  With  the  exception  of  the 
alluvions,  the  fighter  soils  prevail  near  the  lakes ;  the  richer  and  heavier  some 
distance  back  in  die  country. 

Nobth-Wbst  and  Hudson-Bat  Tbrritoribs,  &c. — The  region  lying 
north  of  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  south  of  the  lakes  discharg^g 
into  Hudson  Bay,  and  west  of  Lake  Superior,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has  long 
been  called  the  nortib^west^  or  Indian  territory. 

These  bonndariea  on  the  north  and  south  are  not  easily  defined;  and  their 
adjustment  is  likriy^  to  be  attended  with  doubt  and  difficulty.  But  if  we  con* 
sider  of  how  little  importance  even  the  whole  territory  can  be  to  powers,  which, 
fike  those  of  England  and  the  United  States,  already  possess  far  more  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  than  can  be  profitable,  wise  statesmen,  and  reasonable  people, 
should  willingly  consent  to  settle  the  Oregon  boundary  on  the  same  principle 
as  that  on  which  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  Maine  was  adjusted :  that  is, 
by  each  party  yielding  to  the  other  a  portion  of  their  respective  claims. 

This  vast  r^on  possesses  almost  every  variety  of  the  soil,  and  of  the 
temperate  and  cold  climates.  Its  configuration,  and  aspect,  unfolds  innu« 
merable  lakes,  rivers,  mountains,  savannahs,  magnificent  forests,  immense  tracts 
of  fertile  lands,  and  barren,  rocky,  and  frozen  countries. 

A  great  portion  of  the  region  lying  south  of  Lake  Athabasca,  and  west  of 
the  Stony  Mountains,  is  eminently  adapted  for  agriculture,  and  its  splendid 
forests  and  broad  savannahs,  abound  with  bufialo,  moose,  carraboo,  common 
deer,  and  most,  if  not  all,  the  wild  animals  and  birds  of  America.  In  the  lakes 
and  rivers  great  varieties  of  fish  are  plentiful. 

This  remote  territory  possesses  resources  capable  of  yielding  sustenance- 
and  independence  to  many  millions  of  inhabitants ;  but  hitherto  the  soil  has 
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in  no  part  been  subjected  to  cultivation,  except  in  small  spots,  where  the  far  traden 
have  established  posts;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River,  where  the  late  Lord 
Selkirk  established  a  settlement. 

The  principal  lakes  of  this  region,  are,  the  Lake  of  Woods,  equidistant  between 
Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Winnipeg.  It  receives  the  river  La  Pluie,  rising  in 
the  heights  west  of  Lake  Superior,  and  discharges  its  waters,  by  a  rapid  river, 
into  Lake  Winnipeg. 

Lakes  Athabasca  and  Winnipeg. — Lake  Winnipeg  is  about  240  milet 
long,  and,  in  its  irregular  width,  from  five  to  fifty-five  miles  broad.  It  lies  be- 
tween latitudes  50  deg.  and  54  deg.  N.,  and  longitude  96  deg.  to  108  W.  It 
receives  the  waters  of  several  rivers,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Saskatcbawinep 
which  flows  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  receives  also  the  Assinboin  and  Red 
rvers,  and  its  surplus  waters  are  carried  off  by  two  or  more  rivers  to  Hudaon 
Bay.  The  large  lakes,  Winnipegoos  and  Mannetowoopow,  lie  immediately  west 
of,  and  discharge  their  waters  into,  Lake  Winnipeg.  Lake  Athabasca,  lying  west 
of  these,  is  about  200  miles  long,  and  from  fourteen  to  twenty-six  broad.  It 
receives  several  rivers,  some  of  which,  the  Unjigah,  or  Peace  River,  and  othen^ 
rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  waters  are  carried  off  the  rapid  Stony  river, 
along  a  rocky  channel,  into  Slave  Lake ;  on  the  north,  its  shores  are  rugged  and 
barren ;  on  the  south,  alluvial ;  and  on  the  west,  sandy  and  naked. 

The  Slave  Lake  is  larger  than  either  Lake  Ontario  or  Lake  Erie,  being  250 
miles  long,  by  about  fifty  in  breadth.  It  is  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  fathoms 
in  depth.  Its  shores  are  generally  wooded,  with  firs,  beeches,  and  poplars; 
and  it  has  several  small  islands,  many  of  them  high,  abrupt  elevations  of  rock, 
principally  gneiss  and  granite.  It  receives  several  rivers,  and  discharges  its 
waters  by  the  river  Mackenzie,  by  which  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  first,  and 
afterward  Sir  John  Franklin,  descended  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  latitude  67  deg. 
48  min.  N.,  and  longitude  115  deg.  37  min.  W. 

The  extensive  regions  lying  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  the  Golf  <tf 
California  to  Behring  Straits,  and  possessed  by  Russia,  England,  the  United 
States,  and  Spain,  abound  with  innumerable  bays,  islands,  rivers,  and  harbours; 
and,  south  of  the  Russian  limits,  in  latitude  55  deg.  N.,  splendid  forests^  moun- 
tains, hills,  rich  valleys,  and  plains,  wild  animals,  and  plentiful  fisheries.  The 
climate,  also,  like  the  western  shores  of  the  old  continent,  is  much  milder  Uian 
that  of  countries  under  the  same  latitude  on  the  eastern  coasts.  The  Oregan^  or 
Columbia,  the  Frazer,  and  the  Buenoventura,  are  the  principal  rivers. 

The  territory  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  held  by  virtue  of  the  charter 
granted  by  Charles  II.,  is  now  understood  to  include  all  the  countries  firom 
52  deg.  N.,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  to  the  extremity  of  all  the  rivers  falling 
into  Hudson  Bay.    This  portion  of  Labrador  is  of  littie  importance^  excepting 
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for  furs  and  fisheries ;  and  the  coast  and  Bay  of  Hudson^  and  the  inhospitable 
r^ons  of  the  Esquimaux,  are  of  as  little  consequence ;  but  the  rivers  which 
flow  into  the  bay,  rising  in  the  south  and  west,  actually  include  a  portion  of  the 
United  States,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Indian  territory,  in  which  the  old 
French  far  traders,  and  the  Montreal  Company,  had  forts  or  trading-posts.     The 
latter  are  now  occupied  by  the  servants  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  who  may  be 
said  to  monopolise  the  whole  fur  trade  of  British  North  America.    The  territory, 
called  Ossiniboin,  purchased  in  1811,  by  the  late  Earl  of  Selkirk,  from  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  is  understood  to  commence  '^  at  a  point  in  52  deg. 
30  min.  N.,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  the  line  running  also  west 
to  Lake  Winnip^oos,  or  Little  Winnipeg ;  then  south,  to  latitude  52  deg.  on 
the  western  shore  of  this  lake,  thence  south  to  the  highlands,   dividing  the 
waters  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  from  those  falling  into  Lake  Winnipeg, 
thence  by  those  highlands  to  the  source  of  river  La  Pluie,  and  down  that  river, 
through  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  river  Winnipeg,  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning.^    Half  of  this  territory  at  least,  and  certainly  the  better  half,  is  within  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States.    The  whole  comprises  about  116,000  square 
miles,  or  73^40,000  acres. 
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The  land,  along  the  whole  sea  coast  of  the  United  States,  is  generally  low, 
level,  or  undulated,  for  some  distance  into  the  interior.  This  low  or  sea  coast 
r^on  is  about  fifty  miles  broad  at  the  north-east  extremity,  and  from  thence 
widens,  gradually,  till  it  attains  near  200  miles  in  the  State  of  Georgia;  beyond 
which  Une,  the  land  gradually  rises  into  hills  and  mountain  ridges,  which  are 
more  remarkable  for  their  length  and  breadth,  than  their  height ;  and  whether, 
m  parallel  ridges,  or  rising  in  isolated  hills,  the  whole  range  with  its  numerous 
ramifications  form  Perce,  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  district  of 
Gaspe,  to  where  they  disappear  in  the  southern  states,  from  the  Alleghaneys,  called 
by  the  Indians  the  Endless  Mountains.  The  general  course  of  the  Alleghaneys, 
from  their  rise  to  the  frontiers  of  British  America,  is  about  north-east  and  south- 
west.    East  of  the  Hudson  they  diverge,  and  spread,  irregularly  towards  the 

south. 

The  range  of  the  Rocky  or  Chippewayan  Mountains  are  a  continuation  of  the 
Andes,  or  CJordilleras  of  Mexico.  Their  western  limit  is  considered  to  be  about 
112  deg,  west  longitude,  and  they  terminate  in  about  70  deg.  north  latitude. 
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Tlie  numerous  ridges  and  ramifications  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  occupy  a  breadth 
of  from  two  to  three  hundred  miles.  Lewes  says  he  saw  their  high  snow-covered 
summits  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  From  the  highest  summits 
being  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  they  have  been  called  the  shining  mountains. 
The  Missouri  and  all  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Mississippi  from  the  west,  are 
supplied  by  the  streams,  and  torrents,  flowing  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Along 
the  Pacific  there  is  a  large,  collateral  range,  extending  from  the  Cape  df  Cali- 
fornia along  the  coast  to  Cook's  Inlet,  generally  rising  to  no  great  height  in  the 
southern  portion.  In  the  northern  part,  Le  Perouse  states  that  this  range  rises 
to  the  height  of  ten  thousand  feet,  and  that  its  northern  extremity.  Mount  Elias, 
is  eighteen  thousand  feet  high,  and  the  loftiest  peak  of  North  America. 

MOUNTAINOUS   ELEVATION   OF  THE  SEVERAL  STATES. 

New  England. — The  White  Mountains  in  New  England  are  the  prindpal 
ramifications  running  north-east  and  south-west,  which  diverge  firom  the  great 
AUeghaney  ridge.  The  highest  summits  are  those  of  the  White  Mountain  ridge 
in  New  Hampshire,  which  extend  from  north  to  south.  These  are  the  loftiest 
in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Mount  Washington,  the  highest* 
is  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Mount 
Adams,  Mount  Jefferson,  and  Mount  Madison,  are  each  more  than  five  thousand 
feet  high. 

These  mountains  are  diflScult  of  access.  The  east  side  of  Mount  Washington 
rises  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  From  the  summit  the  Atlantic,  sixty-five 
miles  distant,  is  seen,  and  the  view  extends  west  to  the  hills. 

Maine. — The  northern  and  western  parts  of  Maine  are  mountainous.  The 
highest  summits  are  the  Katahdin,  the  Speckled,  Bald,  Bigelow,  and  Ebeem^ 
mountains. 

Vermont. — The  range  between  the  rivers  Hudson  and  Connecticut,  and 
between  the  latter  and  Lake  Champlain,  called  the  Green  Mountains,  which  have 
given  a  name  to  the  state  of  Vermont,  corrupted  from  Verd-  Mont^  the  name  given 
to  the  highest  range  by  the  French  in  Canada,  from  its  perpetual  verdure,  being 
covered  on  its  western  side  with  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  other  evergreen  trees. 
The  Green  Mountains,  or  hills,  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  breadth,  and 
intersected  with  fertile  valleys,  through  which  numerous  streams  flow,  Vcge-» 
tation,  which  is  luxuriant  in  the  valleys,  and  on  the  low^er  slopes  of  the  hills  and 
mountains,  becomes  gradually  stinted  towards  the  summits ;  which  are  usually 
covered  with  broad  thickets  of  spruce  and  hemlock,  from  two  to  three  feet 
high,  with  the  branches  so  closely  intertwined,  as  to  render  the  way  between 
them  impassable. 

The  loftiest  summits  are  Killington  Peak,  near  Rutland,  Camel's  Rump,  be- 
tween Montpelier  and  Burlington,  and  Mansfield  Mountain^  all  of  which  are 
above  3000  feet  high. 
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FSAGBusETTS. — ^Ramiications  of  the  Green  Mountaius  enter  the  western 
Massachusetts  from  the  north,  and  form  the  HoDsaek  and  Tagkannuc 
rhich  run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  souths  into  Connecticut  The  most 
,  of  the  Tagkanimc  are^  Saddle  Monntain,  in  the  north,  4000  feet  high, 
^kannuc  Mountain  in  the  south j  3000  feet  high*  None  of  the  summits 
)sack  ridge  exceed  half  that  elevation. 

k  YoHH* — ^ Ramifications  of  the  Alleghaney  range  extend  in  two  principal 
n  the  state  of  New  York,  the  Catskill  and  WallkilL  The  Catskill  or  tlie 
f^ims^  is  Hie  ehirf  fidge  of  the  Me|^wif  i^  i»^|tWK^i^  J^.k^b  of 
!Jhi»  dse  on  the  west  side  of  the  ilndsom  it^yrOfVCf^ ^ti^(E|^ of 

J^MgUmids  of  the  Hud^km^  ^(4  Thshm^U 
namdierdty  of  New  Yovki  we^im^Bgiimcmi^ 
i:^gr|ui4eiir.   These  heights  csll^l^iili^ 

[|l|a<ni.  iThe  loftiest  $aimmtiaf||bi^t:4;9OR^J)0d|tiilb   nr  m;    i^      - 
JBfSi^liaAm  Mountaiiu  eonratt  0  m.  l^pHyniq^  ^  r^  B^rfiMKmfi^  irf 
^i^ib^^oorces  of  the  Hudscm  4(>plroiil  ti»w^lM»4  Aefi^  se^  tb% 

if  imlBe  Chatnplaia  from  those  &l^iq[^  i»tQ;iU}f0#t^^ 
ifefpii  P^Ai/^ace,  is  about  3000  feeft  iri>flf«lii9flft|i|  ^JMmf^liimf^m^ 
Ojiaffi^RAKiA^— TheAUeghan^yyflril^  l^lMVil^ 

m^Btim Ibis  state  to  lilts  widest  oaditij 9x4  pMftJmfmfi^itBnmxf^^ 
Slid  langes,  more  than  half  of  the  states  >  ,    ^ 

greatest  breadth  is  about  200  miles^  and  consists  of  parallel  ridges^  sepa- 
1  some  parts^  by  narrow  valleys,  or  ravines,  in  others  by  valleys  and  plains^ 
or  thirty  miles  broad.  The  range  nearest  the  sea-coast,  called  the  South 
ins^  is  a  continuation  of  the  blue  ridge  of  Virginia.  The  blue  ridge  is  an 
r  rocky,  broken  eminence^  sometimes  disappearing  idtc^ther,  andafterwards 
ito  hills  and  summits  over  a  breadth  of  several  miles.  They  rise  about 
200  miles  inland  from  the  sea-coast^  and  are  about  1200  feet  above  the 
'  the  surrounding  country.  Beyond  these  are  the  Kittatinny,  or  the  Blue 
dns^  which  extend  from  Maryland  to  New  Jersey,  the  Susquehanna  and 
re  flowing  through  the  range.  Further  westward  are  the  ridges  called  the 
;  Hills,  Ragged  Mountains,  Great  Warrior  Mountain,  East  Wills  Moun- 
.  of  which  branch  from  the  AUeghaney  ridge.  The  highest  summits  are 
I  3000  and  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

St  of  the  AUeghaney,  are  the  Laurel  and  Ohesnut  ridges.  These  are  gene- 
vercd  with  thick  forests,  and  are  traversed  by  the  great  streams  of  the  Sus- 
na  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio.  "Hie  Wallkill,  which  crosses  the 
1  at  West  Point,  forty  miles  below  the  Catskill,  is  a  continuation  of  the 
dgc,  or  Eastern  Chain. 
J  eastern  and  western  ranges  run  parallel  to  each  other  south-west,  till  on 
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the  frontiers  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  they  unite^  and  are  called  the 
Alleghaney  arch.  A  little  further  to  the  south,  but  still  in  North  Carolina,  ooIhK 
teral  ridges  unite  from  the  west,  and  form  a  culminating  point  between  the 
sources  of  several  rivers.  Another  ramification^  or  rather  range,  stretches  soath- 
westy  and  then  west,  called  by  the  name  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  through  the 
whole  state  of  Tenessee,  while  the  main  Alleghaney  Chain ,  nearly  unaccompanied 
by  any  collateral  ridge,  extends  south-west  to  the  western  boundaries  of  Geoigity 
and  the  Carolinas. 

Mr.  Jefferson  divided  the  Whole  of  the  territory  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Atlantic  into  three  natural  divisions  each  differing  from  the  other  in  climate, 
configuration,  soil,  and  production,  namely,  the  sea  coast,  the  mountains,  and 
the  western  territory.  On  the  summit  of  a  lateral  ridge,  separating  the  valley 
of  the  Arkansa  from  that  of  the  Plate  river,  north  latitude  41  degrees,  there 
runs  a  peak  called  the  Great  White  Mountain^  the  height  of  which  is  said  to  be 
10,580  feet  above  the  level  of  the  meadows  at  its  foot,  and  the  height  of  the 
meadows  are  estimated  at  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being  18,580 
feet  of  absolute  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This,  however^  being  an 
estimate  may  probably  be  exaggerated. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  about  midway  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Alleghaneys,  lies  a  broad  range  of  mountainous  ridges  called 
the  Ozarks,  600  or  700  miles  in  length  from  south  to  north,  about  100  broad,  and 
having  an  elevation  varying  from  1000  to  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  A  similar 
range  of  broken  and  hilly  country  commences  on  the  Wisconsin  river,  and  ex- 
tends north  to  Lake  Superior.  Between  the  Ozarks  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
a  flat  country  called  the  American  desert  is  said  to  prevail. 

The  Floridas,  Louisiana,  and  all  the  countries  of  North  America,  south  of  the 
termination  of  the  Alleghaneys  and  west  to  the  Ozarks,  and  south  of  those  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  thence  west  to  the  first  highlands  of  Mexico,  and  north 
to  the  rising  plateaux  of  Texas,  may  all  be  considered  as  flat  countries. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


VALLEYS,   RIVERS,  AND   LAKES  OF  NORTH   AMERICA. 

The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  the  most  extensive  in  America.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  west  by  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, on  the  north  by  the  great  lakes  of  America,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Apa- 
lachian  ridge  of  mountains.  Its  general  aspect  may  be  classed  under  three 
diversities— the  thickly  wooded,  the  barren,  and  the  prairie  regions.    This 
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n  the  29th  to  the  42nd  parallel  of  north  latitude^  and  exhibits 
temperature  from  the  climate  of  Canada  to  that  of  the  tropics. 
I  breadth  the  generally  level  country,  through  which  the  great 
flow  between  the  two  great  chains  of  American  mountains, 
le  Mississippi^  and  which  are  3000  miles  apart,  and  in  which, 
'8  run  into  one  great  channel^  and  then,  through  a  delta,  dis- 
s  into  the  sea. 

of  it  alluvia],  of  great  fertility,  prevails  in  this  magnificent 
pal  appendent  basins  of  which  are  the  vaUeys  of  the  great 
ito  the  Mississippi. 

Missouri. — ^The  greatest  length  of  the  valley  of  the  Missouri 
!s:  its  greatest  breadth  700.  Ascending  from  the  lower  veige 
mded  plain,  the  forests  gradually  disappear,  until  nearly  wood- 
ries,  extend  far  from  the  banks  of  the  river, 
ed  the  American  BoUom,  extends  along  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Fiasa  Hills^  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri. 
s  in  breadth^  and  its  soil  of  astonishing  fertility.  The  great 
comprises,  as  described  by  the  American  geographers,  80,000' 
h-west  of  the  great  river,  and  116,000  on  the  south-east,  or 
!  196,000  miles.  It  is  intersect^  by  chasms  and  rivers,  and 
t  elevations.  The  valleys  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  its  con- 
are  naturally  of  great  fertility. 

the  Hudson,  Mohawk,  Connecticut,  and  of  most  of  the  re- 
North  America,  and  south  of  fifty  degrees,  are  fertile  and 
n  not  cleared  for  cultivation. 

3ral  head  of  the  inland  navigation  of  America  we  shall  give 
le  great  navigable  rivers  of  North  America ;  viz.,  the  St.  Law- 
,  the  Saghunny  ;  the  rivers  Miramachi,  and  St.  John  in  Bridsh 
;he  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  their  navigable  affluents; 
^enobscott,  Merrimack ;  the  Saco,  the  Kennebec,  the  Pisqua- 
cticut,  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the  Susquehannah,  the 
ver,  James's  River,  the  Great  Pedee,  the  Savannah,  and  the 
and  Alabama. 


CHAPTER    V. 

T  LAKES  OF  CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

is  250  miles  long,  120  broad,  and  860  feet  deep,  without  com- 
zh  of  it  called  Georgia  Bay,  which  is  120  miles  long  and  50 
r  the  head  of  the  latter,  at  Pentagushine,  there  is  a  small  naval 
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depot  It  receives  several  rivers ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  the  Severn,  flow- 
ing over  a  rocky  bed  from  Lake  Simcoe ;  the  Maitland,  at  the  moath  of  whidi 
is  the  town  and  harbour  of  Godrich,  and  which  flows  through  the  Huron  tract; 
the  river  Muskotea,  flowing  from  lakes  between  the  Georgian  Bay  and  the 
Ottawa ;  and  the  French  river,  a  large  stream  flowing  from  Lake  Nippising, 
which  a  very  narrow  portage  divides  from  a  rapid  river  falling  into  the  Ottowa. 
This  was  formerly  the  grand  route  of  the  north-west  voyageurs. 

The  lands  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  are  generally  fit  for  cultivation,  and 
covered  with  heavy  timber,  presenting  clay  cliffs,  rocks,  and  woody  slopes  along 
the  shore.  The  north  coast  exhibits  a  rugged,  formidable,  and  barren  aspect.  The 
Cloche  Mountains  are  behind  this  shore,  and  very  little  is  known  of  the  interior, 
which  bears  the  general  name  of  the  Chippewayan  hunting-grounds. 

A  multitude  of  islands,  called  the  Manitoulins,  or  Islands  of  Spirits,  extend 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  Georgian  Bay  to  the  detour  between  the  conti- 
nent and  Drummond'^s  Island.  The  largest  of  these  is  eighty  miles  long.  The 
Indians  attach  a  religious  veneration  to  them,  as  being  consecrated  by  the  Great 
Spirit,  Manitou. 

Through  the  strait  of  Makillimakinak,  the  fort  of  which  the  Americans  daim, 
the  navigation  to  Lake  Michigan  is  deep  and  safe.  This  lake  is  within  the 
United  States  boundary.  It  is,  without  including  Green  Bay,  a  branch  of  it, 
400  miles  long,  and  50  broad :  and  Green  Bay  is  105  miles  long  and  20  miles 
broad ;  both  are  on  a  level  with  Lake  Huron.  The  Michigan  territory,  lying 
between  Lake  Huron  and  River  Detroit,  and  Lake  Michigan,  is  a  valuable  and 
extensive  region,  in  which  settlements  are  forming  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

The  passage  to  Lake  Superior,  by  the  strait  of  St.  Mary,  40  miles  long,  is 
interrupted  by  the  rapids  or  falls  of  St.  Mary,  which  occur  about  mid-distance 
between  both  lakes.  The  appellation  of  fall  is,  however,  improper.  About  mid- 
way between  both  lakes,  the  banks  of  the  strait  contracts  the  channel,  which  also 
descends  altogether,  in  the  course  of  the  rapid,  about  23  feet ;  and  the  vast  dis- 
charge of  Lake  Superior  rolling  along  impetuously  over  and  against  natural  irre- 
gularities, renders  the  navigation  upwards  altogether  impracticable.  Canoes 
have  descended,  but  the  exploit  is  dangerous.  A  canal  two  miles  long  would 
avoid  this  rapid,  and  connect  the  navigation  of  Lake  Superior  with  that  of  Lake 
Huron,  and  Michigan,  and  Erie. 

Lake  Superior,  the  great  upper  reservoir  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  about  360 
geographical,  or  41 7  statute  miles  long,  and  140  geographical,  or  162  statute  miles 
broad ;  its  circumference  round  its  shores  about  1600  miles,  and  its  depth  about 
900  feet.  Its  waters  are  pure,  and  astonishingly  transparent,  and  this  inland  ocean 
is  not  surpassed  in  turbulent  commotion,  during  tempests,  by  the  most  violent 
agitation  of  the  Atlantic.  It  receives  numerous  livers,  but  none  of  them  are 
remarkably  large.  Low  lands,  lying  between  the  lake  and  the  ramps  and 
mountains,  are  considered  to  have  been  formerly  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  lake. 
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The  elevations  and  cliffs,  rise  in  parts  to  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  In 
other  places  a  flat  country  extends  back  from  fifty  to  seventy  miles.  Tiie  largest  of 
its  islands,  near  the  British  side,  Isle  Royale,  is  about  100  miles  long,  by  40  in 
breadth. 

The  lands  fit  for  settlement  and  agriculture  may  be  considered  to  be  nearly 
altogether  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  Tracts  of  good  land  may 
occasionally  occur,  or  be  found,  on  the  British  side;  but  as  far  as  we  know, 
chiefly  from  the  fur  traders,  the  northern  shores  are  forbidding  and  sterile,  and 
the  whole  country  between  this  lake  and  Hudson  Bay  is  of  little  value,  except 
for  the  furs  of  the  wild  animals,  or  the  fish  that  may  be  caught  in  its  waters. 

Salmon  of  great  size,  herring,  black  bass,  sturgeon,  and  all  the  lake  fishes, 
are  abundant.  It  is  said  that  neither  salmon  nor  herring  are  caught  in  any  of 
the  lakes,  except  those  communicating  with  the  St  Lawrence.  How  either 
herring  or  salmon  got  into  those  lakes  is  a  question  to  puzzle  the  naturalist. 

The  comparative  depths  of  the  lakes  form  another  extraordinary  subject  of 
inquiry.  The  bottom  of  Lake  Ontario,  which  is  452  feet  deep,  is  as  low  as  most 
parts  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  while  Lake  Erie  is  only  60  or  70  feet  deep; 
but  the  bottoms  of  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior,  are  all,  from  their  vast 
depths,  although  their  surface  is  so  much  higher,  on  nearly  a  level  with  the  bottoms 
of  Lake  Ontario,  and  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Can  there  be  a  subterranean 
liver  running  from  Lake  Superior  to  Huron,  and  from  Huron  to  Lake  Ontario  ? 
This  certainly  is  not  impossible  ;  nor  does  the  discharge  through  the  river 
Detroit,  after  allowing  for  the  full  probable  portion  carried  off"  by  evaporation, 
appear  by  any  means  equal  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  the  three  upper  great 
lakes  may  be  considered  to  receive.  All  the  lakes  of  Canada  are  estimated  to 
cover  43,040,000  acres. 

The  great  lakes  occasionally  rise  above  their  usual  level,  sometimes  from  three 
to  five  feet.  These  overflowings  are  not  annual  nor  regular.  They  have  occurred 
about  once  in  seven  years,  and  are  probably  the  effect  of  more  rain  and  less 
evaporation,  during  the  seasons  in  which  they  take  place.  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie observed  several  overflowings  of  two  or  three  feet  in  the  lakes  north-west 
of  Superior,  so  that  they  are  not  peculiar  to  the  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Lake  Champlain  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  the  inland  waters  of  Ame- 
rica. The  great  lakes  are  so  expansive,  that  parts  only  can  be  seen  of  their  coasts ; 
which,  however,  are  often  exceedingly  bold,  sometimes  precipitous,  and  when 
studded  with  rocky  or  wooded  islands,  and  pierced  with  inlets,  are  remarkably 
picturesque  and  romantic.  Lake  Champlain  is  long  and  narrow  ;  and  at  its 
southern  extremity,  and  where  it  unites  with  Lake  George,  it  is  richly  varied  by 
woods,  islands,  and  highlands. 

The  interior  of  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
the  state  of  Maine,  abound  with  lakes. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

WILD  ANIMALS,   BIRDS*  REPTILES,  AND  FISHES,  OF  AMERICA. 

The  zoology  and  ornithology  of  America  have  been  so  thoroughly  described 
and  illustrated,  that  neither  require  any  notice  in  this  work.  AlS  man  advances 
in  subduing  and  forming  settlements  among  the  forests,  the  wild  animals  diminish 
in  number.  In  the  far  west  and  north-west,  the  buffalo,  the  different  varieties  of 
the  deer  species,  and  die  various  animals  hunted  for  their  furs,  though  far  less 
abundant  than  formerly,  inhabit  the  prairies  and  forests ;  and  there  are  none  of 
the  countries  of  America  in  which  some  of  the  original  native  animals  are  not  stiU 
to  be  found. 

The  natural  history  of  the  fishes  of  America  is  still  to  be  written  :  with  the 
exception  of  the  turbot,  and  a  few  other  kinds,  the  fishes  of  the  sea-coast  of  Ame- 
rica are  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  corresponding  shores  of  Europe ;  they 
differ  frequently  in  quality,  and  some  of  those  which  are  scarce  on  the  European 
shores,  are  abundant  on  those  of  America.  Pilchards,  anchovies,  and  sardines, 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  in  the  American  waters.  Smelts  and  caplin  swarm  in  the 
latter. 

The  fishes  of  the  Mississippi  are  described  as  generally  coarse,  often  hideous 
and  voracious.  The  cat-fish,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  weighs  about 
100  lbs.  Pike,  pickerel,  and  jack,  are  also  caught  in  the  Mississippi,  and  its 
streams.  Fishes,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  called  gar*  fish,  are  caught 
in  the  Mississippi.  The  trout,  yellow  cat-fish,  pike,  bar-fish,  and  perch,  are  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Flint  as  the  best. 

The  alligator-gar,  appears,  from  the  description  given  of  it,  to  be  the  shark  of 
the  rivers.  It  is  about  eight  feet  long,  weighs  about  200  lbs.,  its  mouth  is  large, 
round,  and  set  thickly  with  sharp  teeth.  Its  scales  are  said  to  be  impenetrable 
by  a  ball  from  a  rifle,  and  when  dead,  to  be  so  hard,  as  to  strike  fire  from  flint 
It  is  more  dreaded  than  the  alligator.  Another  monster  of  the  Mississippi  waters, 
is  called  by  the  Americans,  devil-jack  diamond  fish,  is  from  four  to  ten  feet  long, 
and  weighs  from  100  to  above  350  lbs.  There  are  several  varieties  of  sturgeon,  some 
of  which  are  eaten.  The  saw-fish,  the  shovel-fish,  the  buffalo-fish,  perch,  weighing 
from  ten  to  twenty  pounds,  bass,  hog-fish,  saw-fish,  eels,  minny,  false  herrings, 
ti  <i  >v  tral  varieties  of  small  fishes  abound  in  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 
I  i  •  -ih.  ciuUdJliiriday  or  Louisiana  trout,  is  striped,  of  the  perch  species,  and 
it  weiglis  from  one  to  four  pounds  ;  and  the  fishes  caught  in  the  saline  lakes  of 
Louisiana,  and  the  rock-fish,  taken  in  the  rivers  from  Susquehanna  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi.    Crawfish,  and  various  shell-fish  abound  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    A 
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ray-fish^  which  Dr.  Mitchell  describes  as  the  ''  oceanic  vampire/'  was  caught 
near  the  entrance  of  Delaware  Bay,  when  towed  ashore,  was  found  so  heavy,  that 
five  oxen,  two  horses,  and  twenty  men,  could  not  drag  it  up  on  the  shore.  Its 
length  was  seventeen  feet,  and  its  breadth  sixteen  feet.  It  weighed  from  four  to 
five  tons. 

Among  the  fishes  of  the  great  lakes  is  the  sturgeon^  it  weighs  from  70  to 
120  lbs. ;  it  affords  isinglass,  and  differs  from  the  sturgeon  of  the  sea,  by  wanting 
the  shelly  scales  on  the  back.  The  masqoinong^  is  delicious,  and  sometimes 
weighs  50  lbs.  The  white  fish,  caught  in  abundance,  resembling  the  shad  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  or  very  lai^  alewives  ;  it  is  excellent  eating,  but  inferior  to  the 
masquenonge.     The  lake  herrings  are  plentiful,  but  flabby  and  indifferent. 

Trout  of  all  sizes,  weighing  from  half  a  pound  to  sometimes  50  to  70  lbs. 
The  laige  kind  called  lake  salmon  resemble  those  of  the  sea,  but  the  flesh  much 
paler  and  not  so  richly  flavoured.  Pike  are  much  the  same  in  flavour  as  in  Eng- 
land. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  bass,  the  black  is  the  best.  The  other 
fishes  which  are  found  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Upper  Canada,  are  principally 
perch,  eel  pout,  cat-fish,  mullet,  dace,  chub,  carp  sucker,  dog-fish  (small),  bill-fish 
(the  tyrant  of  the  lakes,  with  a  bill  about  a  foot  long),  lamprey,  silver  eel,  sun- 
fish,  &C. 

On  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  coasts  of  America,  especially  along 
the  shores  and  inlets  of  the  Northern  States  and  of  British  America  the 
best  fish  abound,  and  where  they  have  afforded  the  source,  since  the  discovery  of 
Newfoundland,  Labrador,  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  Nova  Scotia,  of  exten- 
sive and  profitable  fisheries.* 


CHAPTER    VIL 
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The  forests  of  North  America  have  been  classed  under  three  great  general 
divisions,  or  zones.  The  vegetation,  and  the  growth,  and  kind,  of  trees,  in  these 
divisions,  are  not  altogether  dependent  on  their  more  northern  or  southern  lati- 
tudes, but  also  on  thej  nature  of  the  soil,  and  on  their  distance  from  the  sea 
coasts,  as  well  as  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  mountainous,  of  the  low,  flat, 
table  land,  and  valley  regions.  The  first  forest  zone,  or  that  of  the  south- 
em  sea  coasts,  comprehends  the   region   south  of  the   Chesapeake   and   the 

•  These  will  be  found  described  hereafter,  under  the  general  head  <9f  "  The  Fisheries  of 

AHEMCA." 
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Allcghaneys,  to  the  point  of  Florida,  and  west  to  the  rising  grounds  of  Texas.  On 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  over  a  portion  of  LouiKiana^  resinous  trees,  peculiar  to  low 
and  sandy  soils,  prevail :  such  as  cedars,  cypresses,  firs,  pines,  and  some  others: 
intermingled  with  shrubs  and  various  plants.  The  swampy,  marshy,  and  even 
alluvial  soils  of  this  region  are  generally  but  ill  adapted  for  agriculture. 

In  Florida  and  Louisiana,  the  magnolia,  catalpa,  and  tulip  trees  flourish.  Se- 
veral other  trees  peculiar  to  warm  latitudes  and  low  lands  also  grow.  Exten- 
sive tracts  called  cedar  swamps  also  occur  covered  thickly  with  cedar-trees. 
Some  of  the  characteristics  of  this  zone  appear  in  latitudes  farther  north,  where 
the  low  sandy  soils,  even  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  produce  low  sprace 
firs,  dwarf-willows,  poplars,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs,  similar  to  those 
found  on  the  same  kind  of  soils  in  Florida.  The  low  sandy  shores  of  part  of 
the  north  side  of  Prince  Edward  island  ; .  the  country  generally  near  the  shore 
north  from  Miramichi  to  Point  Mescou,  and  even  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island  of  Anticosti,  present,  frequently,  though  of  less  extent,  barren  soils,  bogs, 
and  swamps,  resembling  those  near  the  low  shores  of  Virginia  and  Florida. 

The  second  zone  comprehends  the  hilly  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  Caro- 
Unas,  Pennsylvania,  the  southern  parts  of  New  York,  and  the  country  west  to  the 
prairies,  and  south  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  low  regions  of  Louisiana  and 
other  low  grounds  of  the  south.  Oak,  beech,  maple,  sycamores,  mulberries^  aca- 
cias, large  poplars,  large  birches,  walnuts,  and  sassafras-trees,  with,  occasionally, 
fir-trees  intermixed ;  and  in  the  lower  grounds  cypresses,  cedars,  pines,  and 
some  other  trees,  are  the  predominant  woods.  East,  and  on  the  brows,  of  the 
Alleghaney  chain,  and  intermixed  with  several  varieties,  to  the  west,  are  found 
chesnut,  sumach,  and  various  other  trees,  which  grow  in  fertile  soils. 

The  third  zone  comprehends  the  forests  of  the  New  York,  and  New  England 
States,  Vermont,  New  Brunswick,  the  wooded  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  parts 
of  Cape  Breton.  A  portion  of  the  west  part  of  Newfoundland,  Canada,  south 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  partly  to  the  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  47  deg. 
30  min.  north,  thence  following  nearly  a  direct  line  to  the  parallel  of  43  deg.  30 
mill,  north,  on  the  shores  west  of  Lake  Huron,  and  including  nearly  all  Michigan, 
and  the  countries  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  Pacific :  and  compre- 
hending all  the  countries  south  of  this  extensive  line  to  latitude  40  deg.  north-east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  west  of  that  river  and  of  the  Missouri,  to  the  foot  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  thence,  west  of  that  chain  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
This  zone  may  be  considered  as  comprehending  the  great  forest  r^ions  of 
America,  and  embracing  a  portion  of  the  second  zone  and  some  parts  of  the 
northern  zone. 

The  fourth  zone  comprehends  the  woods  of  the  northern  regions,  chiefly 
low  firs,  dwarf  birches,  willows,  small  poplars,  &c.,  until  vegetation,  diminishing 
to  creeping  firs  and  low  dwarf  shrub.s,  finally  ceases.     The  woods  of  the  gulf 
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md  river  of  St.  Lawrence,  nortti  of  Quebec ;  the  whole  country  of  America, 
north  of  the  [mrallel  of  the  Manitoulin  Ithuruby  in  Lake  Saperior  ;  the  north-east 
lectkm  of  Uie  district  of  Oasp6;  and,  neariy,  the  whole  island  of  Newfoundland, 
ire  comprehended  in  this  sone.  Even  in  this  division  there  are  exceptions  to 
he  general  charactw  of  its  trees;  for  on  the  west  of  Newfoondland,  and  within 
MHne  of  the  sheltered  valleys  of  Labrador,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  river  Sa- 
{hony,  trees  sufficiently  laige  for  ship4>aild]ng  are  found. 

It  is,  however,  to  tihe  two  central  aones  that  we  must  chiefly  advert  in  our  brief 
iew  of  the  forests  of  North  America:  the  magnificent  splendour  of  which^  is 
lecnliar  to  that  division  of  the  western  worid. 

In  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  even  in  South  America,,  the  primeval 
rees,  how  much  soever  th«r  magnitude  may  arrest  admiration,  do  not  grow  in 
be  promiscuous  style  that  prevails  in  the  great  general  character  of  the  North 
kmerican  woods. 

liany  varieties  of  the  pine,  intermingled  with  Inich,  maplci  beech,  oak,  and 
lumerous  other  tribes,  branch  luxuriantly  over  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
xtend  in  statdy  grandeur  along  the  plains,  and  stretch  proudly  up  to  the  very 
umnuts  of  the  mountains. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  autumnal  beauty  of  these  forests ;  nothing 
luder  Heaven  can  be  compared  to  its  eflfnlgent  grandeur. 

Two  or  three  frosty  nights  in  the  decline  of  autumn,  transform  Hie  boundless 
erdure  of  a  whole  empire  into  every  possible  tint  of  brilliant  scarlet,  rich  violet, 
very  shade  of  blue,  and  brown,  vivid  crimson,  and  glittering  yellow.  The  stern, 
lexorable  fir  tribes  alone  maintain  their  eternal  sombre  green :  all  others,  in 
Bountains,  and  in  valleys,  burst  into  the  most  glorious  v^etable  beauty,  and 
xhibit  the  most  splendid,  and  most  eochanting,  panorama  on  earth.* 

Amidst  the  American  wilderness  we  have  often  ascended  one  of  those  heights, 
rom  which  the  scope  of  vision  ranges  over  the  sur&ce  of  boundless  forests,  vary- 
ng  in  shades  from  the  funereal  hue  of  the  firs,  to  the  bright  verdure  and  golden 
inges  of  the  birch,  the  yellow  and  brown  shades  of  the  beech,  and  the  red  and 
iolet  of  the  maple  ;  from  whence  the  imagination  alone  penetrates  underneath 
he  silent,  indomitable  covert,  amidst  the  intricacies  of  which,  the  traveller  might 
addenly  wander  into  bewildered  labyrinths,  and  for  ever  lose  his  way,  in  perplex- 
ig  ignorance  of  the  course  that  would  lead  him  back  to  civilisation  and  to  the 
uman  throng — from  the  coverts,  where  the  moose,  carriboo,  and  bear,  have 
afely  fed  and  roved,  until  pursued  to  gratify  the  desires,  and  until  ensnared  by 
be  wiles  of  man.f 

The  forest  trees  in  North  America  are  exceedingly  numerous,  but  in  this  work 

*  1  coiisider  tliat  these  metamorphoses  arc  caused  by  tlie  action  of  frost  at  tliis  period  on  the 
rids  contained  in  the  leaves. 
f  British  America,  vol.  ii.,  page  30. 
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it  will  only  be  possible  to  describe  briefly  the  principal  timber-trees^  among  which 
those  of  the  pine  fiamily  claim  the  first  rank. 

Michaox  describes  fourteen  species  of  pine^  and  there  are  probably  more  Ta- 
rieties.  Pines  do  not  often  grow  on  fertile  soils,  at  least  not  in  groves ;  low, 
sandy,  and  poor,  but  not  strong  lands,  are  most  congenial  to  their  growth. 

The  yellow  long-leaved  pine  {pinus  strobus)  is  the  most  generally  useful ;  and 
the  great  bulk  of  the  timber  of  commerce  exported  from  America  is  of  this  kind. 
It  grows  in  extensive  forests  in  Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  and  grew  formeriy 
in  great  plenty  in  the  old  provinces,  and  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Cape  Breton.  It  is  a  magnificent  tree,  frequently  fifteen  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence near  the  ground,  free  from  branches  for  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  and  often 
more  than  120  feet  in  height.  Some  trees,  after  being  hewn  square,  and  the 
limbs,  with  twenty  to  thirty  feet  of  the  top  cut  off,  have  measured  eight  or  nine 
tons,  of  forty  solid  feet  each. 

The  pitch  pine,  {pinus  Australis),  also  long-leaved,  and  valuable  on  account 
of  its  durability,  but  more  so  from  its  producing  principally  the  turpentine  and 
tar  of  America.  It  delights  in  higher  ground  than  the  yellow  pine,  and  seldom 
exceeds  six  feet  in  circumference. 

The  red  pine  (pinus  St/lvestris)  is  often  a  tall  tree,  but  seldom  more  than  four 
or  five  feet  in  girth.  It  is  nearly  the  same  in  kind  and  quality  as  the  fir  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Norway,  in  square  logs.  Until  this  tree  be  suffi- 
ciently matured,  or  if  it  be  in  a  situation  where  it  grows  rapidly,  it  contains  a  great 
proportion  of  sap  wood ;  and  it  is  only  when  this  part  is  hewn  awray,  that  the 
red  pine  is  durable.  It  is  much  used  in  ship-building  and  many  other  purposes, 
but  it  is  much  more  rare  than  any  of  the  other  pines.  In  many  parts  of  Canada, 
and  along  some  branches  of  the  St.  John,  it  has  lately  been  discovered  in  ex- 
tensive groves. 

Hemlock  spruce  {abies  Canadensis).  There  are  two  varieties  of  the  hemlock, 
the  red  and  white;  both  are  very  durable.  The  lath  wood,  imported  in  bUlets 
firom  America,  is  principally  hemlock.  The  red  splits  too  freely,  and  is  remark- 
ably full  of  cracks,  or,  as  the  Americans  term  it,  shakey.  The  white  is  often  apt 
to  splinter,  but  it  is  close  grained,  hard,  holds  nails  or  tree  nails  well,  and  is  used 
in  colonial  ship  building.  Its  bark  is  used  very  generally  in  America  for  tan- 
ning. There  is  no  wood  better  adapted  for  mining  purposes  or  piles  ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  iron,  driven  into  it,  will  not  corrode  either  in  or  out  of  water. 
Hemlock  trees  generally  grow  in  dry  hollows,  in  groves,  and  from  two  to  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high. 

Five  varieties  of  the  spruce  fir  are  abundant  in  all  except  the  northernmost 
regions ;  and  the  dwarf  spruce  creeps  as  far  north  as  any  tree.  The  black,  gray, 
white,  and  red  spruce  firs^  called  so  firom  the  colour  of  their  respective  barks,  are 
the  same  as  those  of  Norway,  imported  into  England  for  masts,  yards,  &c.    These 
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trees  grow  to  a  great  height.  The  black  spruce  (piNus  abies)  is  frequently  ob- 
served  in  the  distance,  like  a  black  minaret  or  spire,  towering  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  above  all  other  forest  trees.  The  spruce  firs  of  rapid  growth  are  not  durable, 
but  those  growing  in  bleak  situations,  or  near  the  sea  coast,  are  hard  and  lasting. 
The  wood  of  all  the  species  is  white. 

The  American  silver  fir  {abies  bakamifene)  is  that  from  which  the  transparent 
resin  known  as  Canada  balsam  is  procured.  This  balsam  is  the  best  possible 
application  to  JEresh  wounds.  The  Indians  use  it  also  as  a  remedy  for  several  in« 
temal  complaints.  Thetimber  of  this  tree  is  seldom  used  in  America,  except  for 
fencing  rails. 

The  celebrated  essence  of  spruce  is  extracted  from  the  black  spruce.  When 
the  branches  are  used  to  make  beer,  so  common  in  America,  merely  by  boiling 
them  in  water,  and  adding  a  few  hops  and  a  certain  portion  of  molasses,  those 
of  the  dwarf  trees  are  preferred. 

The  Hacmatack,  or  larch  {pinus  laryx)  called  also  in  America,  tamarac,  and 
juniper,  is  considered  the  most  durable  of  the  pine  family.  In  some  parts,  but 
not  generally,  it  is  very  plentiful.  It  attains,  frequently,  a  great  height,  but 
rarely  more  than  two  feet  in  thickness.  Its  wood  is  heavy,  tough,  and  becomes 
liard  by  seasoning.  It  bums  with  difficulty,  and  does  not  readily  absorb  water. 
In  these  respects  hemlock  resembles  it  most. 

Both  red  cedar  {juniperus  Virginiana)  and  white  cedar  (cupressus  thyoides) 
are  met  \rith  in  the  north  of  Virginia,  and  New  York,  but  not  in  abundance.  The 
former  is  found  in  Upper  Canada,  the  latter  grows  in  the  lower  provinces.  The 
largest  trees  that  we  have  seen,  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  were  on  the  banks 
of  the  Buonaventura  river,  in  the  district  of  Gaspe,  at  which  place  the  Acadian 
French  use  the  white  cedar,  in  preference  to  other  wood,  for  house  and  ship- 
building. There  are  two  or  more  varieties  of  it,  one  of  which  is  called  Canada 
Cyprus  :  it  is  a  beautiful  ornamental  tree.  It  has  been  successfully  transplanted 
from  Canada  to  France ;  and  in  the  garden  of  the  Petit  Trianon,  Versailles, 
there  are  two  or  three  fine  trees  of  this  species. 

The  common  juniper,  which  yields  the  berry  used  in  the  arts,  and  which 
takes  two  years  in  ripening,  is  found  in  most  cold  situations,  where  other  trees 
seldom  grow.  A  creeping  variety  of  fir,  called  in  America  ground  spruce,  pro- 
ducing a  delicious  red  berry,  and  on  which  cattle  delight  to  browse,  grows  in 
many  places  in  great  plenty.  It  diflfers  in  its  nature  from  all  other  varieties  of 
firs,  inasmuch  as  it  thrives  only  in  fertile  soils. 

The  oak,  in  England,  claims  the  precedence  of  all  other  trees  ;  but  not  so  in 
America.  The  people  of  the  United  States  boast  much,  it  is  true,  of  the  dura- 
bility and  excellence  of  their  white  oak  (qucrcus  alba).  It  is  certainly  a  tough, 
durable  wood,  and  probably  equal  to  the  greater  part  of  the  oak  now  cut  down 
annually  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  no  more,  in  firmness  and  durability,  to  be  com- 
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pared  to  the  '^  unwedgable  and  gnarled  oak  of  England,"  than  sand-stone  is  to 
granite.  The  wood  growing  in  the  southern  parts,  which  they  term  "live 
oak/'  is^  however,  very  firm,  and  remarkably  durable ;  probably  as  lasting  as 
the  old  English  oak. 

The  gray,  or,  more  properly  white  oak  of  Canada,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Michigan,  is  a  tolerably  close-grained  and  lasting  wood,  and  much  used  in 
ship- building  and  for  staves.  It  resembles  very  closely  the  q iter c us  peduticulata 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  is  probably  as  durable. 

The  quercitron  oak  {quercus  tinctorid)  is  considered,  in  the  United  States,  of 
very  lasting  quality.  The  bark,  also,  contains  a  great  portion  of  tannin,  but 
imparts  a  yellow  colour  to  the  leather,  and  is  therefore  objected  to. 

The  red  oak  of  America  is  the  most  plentiful,  but  very  porous,  and  of  in- 
different quality.  It  is,  however,  frequently  made  into  staves,  and  its  bark  is 
valuable  for  taiming. 

The  beech-tree  {fagus  sj/lvaiica)  thrives  abundantly,  but  always  on  fertile  dry 
soils.  It  is  in  America  usually  a  beautiful,  majestic  tree,  and  sometimes  three 
feet  in  diameter.  It  is  useful  for  the  same  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied  in 
England ;  under  water  it  is  remarkably  durable,  and  it  affords  a  great  quantity 
of  potashes.  Its  bark  contains  a  fair  portion  of  tannin  ;  and  it  produces,  every 
second  year,  heavy  crops  of  mast,  or  nuts,  which  are  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and 
on  which  partridges,  squirrels,  mice,  &c.,  feed  ;  the  hogs  of  the  settlers  ramble 
through  the  woods  as  soon  as  the  beech-nuts  begin  to  fall,  and  fatten  so  rapidly 
on  them,  that  they  acquire  one  to  three  inches  in  thickness  of  additional  fat,  not 
very  firm  it  is  true,  in  a  few  weeks. 

Two  or  three  varieties  of  the  elm  {ulmus  campestris)  are  met  with  in 
America.  It  attains  much  about  the  same  size  as  the  beech-tree,  and  its 
quality  is  fuUy  equal  to  the  best  that  grows  in  England.  Elm,  however,  is  not 
abundant  in  America. 

Ash  (Jraxhius ) — of  this  tree  there  are  many  varieties ;  but  the  common  gray 
ash  only,  generally  called  white  ash  in  America,  is  durable  or  useful. 

The  mountain  ash  {pifrus  aricuparia)  grows  in  all  parts  of  North  America. 
It  is  not,  however,  of  the  ash,  but  rather  of  the  birch  tribe.  It  is,  in  fact.  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  "  rowan  tree."  Its  foliage  and  berries  make  it  a  pretty  orna- 
mental tree. 

Of  the  birch  tribe  {betula\  we  met  with  eight,  or  probably  more,  varieties, 
known  in  America  by  the  names  of  black,  white,  yellow,  gray,  birches,  &c. 

The  common  white  birch  (betula  alba)  is  the  most  hardy  tree  that  we  know. 
The  dwarf  white  birch  grows  farther  north  than  any  other  tree ;  and  where  the 
rigour  of  the  climate  prevents  it  growing  upright,  it  creeps  along  the  ground 
affording  food  and  shelter  to  birds  that  resort  in  summer  to  high  latitudes. 

Between  the  latitudes  of  forty  and  forty-eight,  we  find,  in  valleys,  or  where 
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it  grows  among  odier  timber,  the  white  birch,  a  fine  majestic  tree,  fifty  to  sixty 
feet  in  height,  often  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  and,  for  twenty  or  thirty  feet, 
without  branches.  When  growmg  in  this  manner,  it  is  known  to  naturalists  as 
beiula  papyracea,  which,  however,  although  differing  in  appearance,  is  by  no 
means  a  distinct  variety  from  the  common  white  birch,  which  merely  assumes  a 
tall,  spreading,  or  dwarfish  character,  according  to  the  situation  and  soil  in 
which  it  grows. 

The  white  birch,  although  the  wood,  except  under  water,  be  not  durable,  is 
still  a  most  valuable  tree.  It  is  clean,  close-grained,  easily  worked,  and  useful 
for  common  turner's  work.  Its  inner  bark  contains  excellent  tannin,  and  of 
the  outer  bark  of  the  large  trees,  are  made  the  canoes  used  by  the  Indians  and 
Canadian  voyageurs. 

The  yellow  birch  differs  only  from  the  white  in  its  outer  bark,  which  is 
yellowish,  being  too  thin  for  any  useful  purpose,  and  its  wood  being  somewhat 
tougher;  neither  wiU  it  grow  in  exposed  situations,  nor  on  barren  soils.  Its 
fibres  are  split  open,  and  worked  by  the  Indian  women  into  baskets,  ropes, 
brooms,  &c  The  gray  birch  seldom  attains  more  than  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
diameter.  It  is  hardy,  and  differs  only  from  the  dwarf  white  birch  in  the 
colour  and  texture  of  the  outer  bark. 

The  black  birch  of  America  {betula  nigra)  is  a  magnificent  tree,  often  fifteen 
to  eighteen  feet  in  circumference ;  its  outer  bark  is  rough  and  dark,  the  inner  bark 
thick  and  full  of  tannin.  The  wood  is  finely  shaded  and  variegated,  susceptible  of 
as  high  a  polish  as  mahogany  ;  and  furniture  made  of  choice  trees  is  equally  beau- 
tiful. It  is  imported  in  large  square  logs  from  America,  and  used  in  this  country 
for  many  purposes.  It  makes  excellent  planks  for  ships*  bottoms,  but  if  exposed 
to  the  weather,  it  is  not  durable.  This  might  not,  probably,  be  the  case  if  it 
were  first  well  seasoned. 

The  sap  drained  in  March  and  April,  by  incision,  from  all  the  varieties  of 
birch,  makes  excellent  vinegar;  and  a  pleasant  weak  wine  may  be  obtained  from 
it,  by  boiling  and  fermentation. 

The  Russia  leather,  used  for  binding  books,  is  prepared  with  the  empyreu- 
matic  oil  obtained  from  the  outer  bark  of  the  white  birch.  This  bark  is  very 
iDflainmable,  and  used  for  torches  or  flambeaux  by  the  Indians  and  others,  when 
fishing  for  eels,  salmon,  &c.,  at  night. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  maple  (acer).  Those  generally  known  in 
America,  are  :  the  white  maple,  which  is  straight  and  close  in  its  fibres,  elastic, 
and  slow  in  burning.  The  waved  maple,  which  resembles  zebra  wood,  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  admits  of  a  very  fine  polish,  and  is  the  same  as  that  generally 
used  for  the  backs  of  violins. 

The  great  maple  {acer  pseudo  platanus)  generally  known  in  America  by  the 
different  names  of  rock  maple,  from  its  being  hard  and  tough  ;  bird's-eye  maple 
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from  its  being  frequently  beautifully  mottled,  like  birds'  eyes  ;  curled  maple,  from 
its  being  generally  curled  in  the  fibres,  and  richly  shaded.  It  takes  a  biah 
polish ;  and  beautiful  specimens  of  this  wood  may  be  seen  in  the  ornamental 
work  of  the  cabins  of  the  American  packets  that  come  to  Liverpool  and  Liondon. 

The  sugar  maple  {acer  saccharinum)  differs  from  the  great  maple,  in  its  fibres 
being  generally  straight  and  coarser,  its  wood  not  being  so  hard  or  compact,  and 
its  sap  granulating  more  perfectly.  From  its  juice,  principally,  is  made  the 
maple  sugar;  although  all  the  varieties  of  maple  that  we  know  of,  if  we  class 
them  agreeably  to  the  saccharine  matter  contained  in  their  saps,  migkt  be  called 
sugar  maples. 

The  process  of  obtaining  sugar  from  the  sap  of  the  maple,  is  simple.  In  the 
early  part  of  March,  at  which  time  sharp  frosty  nights  are  usually  followed  by 
bright  sunshiny  days,  the  sap  begins  to  run.  A  small  notch,  or  incision,  making 
an  angle  across  the  grain,  is  cut  in  the  tree,  out  of  which  the  juice  oozes,  and  is 
conveyed  by  a  thin  slip  of  wood,  let  in  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cut,  to  a  wooden 
trough  or  dish,  made  of  bark,  or  wood,  placed  below  on  the  ground. 

The  quantity  of  sap  thus  obtained  from  each  tree  varies  from  one  pint  to  two 
gallons  per  day.  Those  who  follow  the  business,  fix  on  a  spot  where  maple 
trees  are  most  numerous,  and  erect  a  temporary  camp,  or  lodging.  When  they 
have  as  many  trees  tapped  as  can  be  attended  to,  the  sap  is  collected  once  or 
twice  a  day,  and  carried  to  a  large  pot  or  boiler  hung  over  a  wood  fire  near  the 
camp.  It  is  then  reduced,  by  boiling,  until  it  granulates ;  and  the  sugar  thus 
obtained  is  rich  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  An  agreeable  syrup  is  also  made  of 
maple  sap. 

The  maple  ground  occupied  by  a  party  is  termed  a  **sugarie;''  and  those 
who  first  commence  tapping  the  trees,  consider  that  possession  for  one  year  con* 
stitutes  right  for  those  years  that  follow.  They  often  receive,  without  having  any 
tenure  themselves  of  those  lands  from  the  crown,  a  consideration  from  others  for 
the  right  of  possession. 

There  are  three  or  four  varieties  of  poplar,  which  delight,  as  in  Europe,  to 
grow  in  low  soils.  A  dwarfish  kind  abounds  where  the  original  wood  has  been 
destroyed. 

The  white  walnut  or  hickory  {juglatis  alba),  generally  called  butter-nut  tree  in 
America,  is  common  on  intervale  or  alluvial  land,  and  grows  to  a  considerable 
size.  The  nut  is  edible,  and  contains  about  the  same  proportion  of  oil  as  the 
common  walnut.  The  magnolia  and  acasia  grow  well  only  in  the  southern  parts 
of  North  America. 

Besides  these  trees,  which  on  account  of  their  appearance  or  usefulness,  are 
the  most  generally  known,  many  other  varieties  abound,  among  which  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  name  the  alder,  wild  cherry,  Indian  pear-tree,  dog-wood,  bass-wood, 
horn-beam  or  iron- wood,  the  persemon  of  the  south,  sycamore,  sassafras,  and  white 
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and  black  thorn.  The  very  great  variety  of  smaller  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs, 
which  abound  in  North  America,  must  be  left  for  the  professed  naturalist  to  class. 

Sarsaparilla,  ginsing,  as  well  as  many  other  medicinal  plants,  are  very  plenti- 
ful, the  virtues  of  which  are  as  yet  but  imperfectly  known.  The  Indians  have 
vegetable  specifics  for  all  the  diseases,  except  those  introduced  by  Europeans,  to 
which  tbey  are  liable.* 

The  vine,  generally  called,  in  America,  maiden  hair  {adianthum  capillus  vene- 
ris:  Linn.),  is  abundant,  growing  usually  along  the  sides  of  dry  hollows,  or  among 
old  fiJlen  trees,  but  always  in  the  shade.  The  leaves  of  it  are  infused  as  tea ;  its 
berry  affords  a  delicious  jelly,  from  which  the  once  celebrated  ^^sirop  de  capi- 
We"  took  its  name. 

A  root,  called  from  its  colour,  blood-root,  and  from  its  taste,  chocolate-root,  is 
boiled  in  water^  and  the  decoction  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  certain  remedy  for 
the  most  violent  attack  of  cholic.  It  is  also  taken  by  them  to  remove  dysentery, 
&c,  and  it  alleviates  acute  pain  as  readily  as  opium,  without  possessing  the  per- 
nicious qualities  of  that  drug. 

A  variety  of  herbs  and  roots  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  instead  of  tea,  and 
many  of  tliem  are  grateful  to  the  taste,  and  probably  as  conducive  to  health  as 
the  oriental  shrub. 

Many  varieties  of  wild  fruits  abound  in  North  America.  Vines  are  discovered 
growing  indigenous  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  Cranberries  are  plentiful,  un- 
commonly fine,  and  as  large  as  cherries  in  England.  Raspberries  and  strawber- 
ries grow  naturally  in  astonishing  abundance  ;  also  whortleberries  and  blueber- 
ries ;  black  and  red  currants,  gooseberries,  and  two  or  three  descriptions  of  cher- 
ries grow  wild. 

The  fruit  called  Indian  pear  is  of  the  most  delicious  flavour.  Juniper-berries, 
in  many  places,  are  very  abundant.  Hazel  nuts  grow  wild.  Tliere  are  many 
kinds  of  grasses  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  North  America ;  white  clover  springs 
spontaneously  wherever  the  land  is  cleared  of  the  woods. 

It  .seems  an  extraordinary  fact  in  natural  history,  that  wherever  the  original 
forest  is  destroyed  in  America,  and  the  land  left  uncultivated,  trees  of  a  different 
species  should  spring  up.  This  is  always  observed  where  lands  have  been  laid 
waste  by  fire.  The  first  year  tall  weeds,  and  raspberry  and  bramble  bushes  shoot 
up ;  then  cherry-trees,  white  birch,  silver  firs,  and  white  poplars,  appear  ;  but 
seldom  any  tree  of  the  genus  previously  growing  on  the  space  laid  open  by  the 
devouring  element.f 

•  The  nuns  and  catholic  clergy  prepare  a  vegetable  plaster,  which  never  fails  to  cure  in- 
Tcterate  cancer.  The  secret  thev  do  not  divulge.  The  author  was  acquainted  with  several  persons 
who  have  been  perfectly  cured  by  them,  after  being  considered  past  recovery  by  very  able 
physicians. 

t  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  obser\'es,  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Slave  Lake,  land,  f  )rmcrly 
covered  wholly  with  spruce,  fir,  and  birch,  having  been  laid  waste  by  fire,  produced  subsequently 
nothing  but  poplars. 

Under  the  heads  of  **  Agriculture,"  and  "  Timber  Trade  of  America,"  hereafter,  sec  the  mode 
of  cleariDg  the  forests  for  cultivation. 
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The  great  trees  of  the  fir,  maple,  black  birch,  and  beech  tribes^  when  onoe 
destroyed,  do  not  appear  to  be  succeeded  in  the  ground  they  occupied,  by  trees  of 
the  same  kind. 

Vast  districts  of  the  forest  lands  have  been  laid  waste  by  fire,  at  diflferent 
periods;  and  fires  lighted,  for  the  purpose  of  burning  woods,  cut  down  for 
clearing  the  soil,  have  often  extended  much  farther,  and  devastated  the  sur« 
rounding  forest  country.*    In  Europe  we  can  form  no  conception  of  the  fury  and 

*  We  have  witnessed  many  of  those  creat  fires,  but  none  so  terrible  and  destructive  as  tbe 
great  Miramiclii  fire  of  October,  1825  :  when  about  140  miles  in  extent,  and  a  vast  breadth  of  tbe 
country  on  the  north,  and  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles  on  the  south  of  Miramichi  river  became  a 
scene  of  perhaps  the  most  dreadful  conflagration  that  occiirs  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

It  appears  tliat  the  woods  had  been,  on  both  sides  of  tlie  north-west,  partially  on  fire  for  some 
da}'s,  but  not  to  an  alarming  extent,  until  the  7th  of  October,  when  it  came  on  to  blow  furiously 
from  the  westward,  and  the  inliabitants  along  the  banks  of  the  river  were  suddenly  surprised  by  ao 
extraordinary  roaring  in  the  woods,  resembling  the  crashing  and  detonation  of  loud  and  incessant 
thunder,  while  at  the  same  instant  the  atmosphere  became  thickly  darkened  with  smoke.  They 
liad  scarcely  time  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  awful  phenomenon,  before  all  the  siirrouDding 
woods  appeared  in  one  vast  blaze. 

In  less  than  an  hour,  Douglas  Town  and  Newcastle  were  in  a  blaze,  and  many  of  the  wretched 
inliabitants,  unable  to  escape,  perished  in  the  flames.  The  following  account  was  obtained  and 
printed  in  the  papers,  for  public  information,  a  few  days  afterwards : — 

"  IV] ore  than  a  hundred  miles  of  the  shores  of  Miramichi  are  laid  waste,  independent  of  the 
north-west  branch,  the  Baltibog  and  the  Nappan  Settlements.  From  100  to  200  people  have 
perished  within  immediate  observation,  whilst  thrice  that  number  are  miserably  burnt,  or  otherwise 
wounded  ;  and  at  least  2000  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  left  destitute  of  tlie  means  of  subsist- 
ence, and  thrown  at  present  upon  the  humanity  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick. 

*'  Tlic  number  of  lives  that  liave  been  lost  in  die  remote  part  of  the  woods,  among  tbe  lum- 
bering parties,  cannot  be  ascertained  for  some  time  to  come ;  for  it  is  feared  tliat  few  are  left  to 
tell  the  Ule. 

*'  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  describe  the  unparalleled  scene  of  ruin  and  devastation 
which  the  parish  of  Newcastle,  at  this  moment,  presents.  Out  of  upwards  of  260  houses,  public 
buildings,  and  stores,  only  fourteen  of  the  least  considerable  remain. 

"  The  loss  of  property  is  incalculable  ;  for  the  Are,  borne  upon  the  wings  of  a  hurricane,  rushed 
on  the  wretched  inhabitants  with  such  inconceivable  rapidity,  that  tiie  preservation  of  their  lives 
could  be  their  only  care. 

*•  Among  the  vessels  on  the  river,  a  number  were  cast  on  shore  :  others  were  fortunately  ex- 
tinguished, after  the  tire  liad  attacked  them. 

"  At  Douglas  Town,  scarcely  any  kind  of  property  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fire,  which  swept 
off*  the  surface  every  thing  coming  in  contact  with  it,  leaving  but  time  for  the  unfortunate  inh»> 
bitants  to  fly  to  the  shore  ;  and  there,  by  means  of  boats,  canoes,  rafis  of  timber,  timber  logs,  or 
any  article,  however  ill  calculated  for  the  purpose,  they  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  dreadful 
scene,  and  reach  tlie  town  of  Chatham  :  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children,  perishing  in  the 
attempt. 

"  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  cattle  have  all  been  destroyed,  or  suffered  greatly ;  and  the 
very  soil  is,  in  many  places,  parched  and  burnt  up,  while  scarcely  any  article  of  provision  has  been 
rescued  from  the  flames. 

••  I  lie  hurricane  raged  with  such  dreadful  violence,  that  large  bodies  of  timber  on  fire,  as  also 
trees  from  the  forest,  and  parts  of  the  flaming  houses  and  stores,  were  carried  to  the  rivers  with 
amazing  velocity,  to  such  an  extent,  and  affecting  the  water  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  occasion  large 

Quantities  of  salmon  and  other  fish,  to  resort  to  land ;  hundreds  of  which  were  scattered  on  the 
lores  of  the  south  and  west  branches**' 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  lives  were  lost,  as  man}r  of  those  who  were  in  tbe  woods 
among  the  lumbering  parties,  had  no  friends  or  connections  in  the  country  to  remark  their  non- 
appearance. Two  hundred  liave  been  computed  as  tlie  least  number  that  actually  perished  io  the 
flames. 

The  destruction  of  bears,  foxes,  tiger-cats,  martens,  hares,  and  other  wild  animals,  was  very 
great.  'Iliese,  when  surprised  by  great  fires,  are  said  to  lose  their  usiud  sense  of  preservatioo,  and 
becoming,  as  it  were,  either  giddy  or  fascinated,  oflen  rush  into  the  face  of  inevitable  destnictioii. 
Even  the  birds,  except  those  of  very  strong  wing,  seldom  escape  ;  some,  particularly  the  partridge^ 
become  stiipified  ;  and  the  density  of  the  smoke,  the  great  velocity  of  the  flames,  and  the  Tiolerce 
of  the  winds,  effectually  prevent  the  flight  of  most  others. — Macgregor's  Britith  America* 
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rapidity  with  which  fires  rage  through  the  forests  of  America,  during  a  dry 
hot  summer  or  autumn :  at  which  period  the  broken  underwood,  decayed 
vegetable  substances,  fallen  branches,  bark,  and  withered  trees,  are  as  inflam- 
mable as  the  absence  of  all  moisture  can  render  them.  To  such  irresistible  food 
for  combustion  we  must  add  the  almost  boundless  fir  forests,  every  tree  of  which 
contains  in  its  trunk,  bark,  branches,  and  leaves,  vast  quantities  of  inflammable 
resin.  When  one  of  these  great  fires  once  extend  over  a  few  miles  of  the  forest, 
the  surrounding  air  soon  becomes  highly  rarified,  and  the  wind,  consequently,  in- 
creases to  a  hurricane.  The  fire  then  advances  with  extraordinary  celerity,  the 
flames  ascend  firom  one  to  two  hundred  feet  above  the  highest  trees  ;  the  heavens 
immediately  above  present  a  thick  cloud  of  dark  or  gray  smoke,  driven  furiously 
onward  by  the  hurricane ;  the  whole  forest  presents  one  vast  blaze,  rolling  for- 
ward and  spreading  with  inconceivable  speed :  presenting  the  terribly  sublime 
appearance  of  an  impetuous  flaming  ocean,  which  cracks  and  roars,  resembling 
thunder,  while  the  giant  trees  of  the  forests  are  falling  and  crashing  before  its 
destructive  and  tempestuous  power. 


CHAPTER   VIIL 

THEORY  OF  THE  CLIMATE  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  temperature  of  the  climate  of  British  America,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
United  States,  is  extremely  variable,  not  only  in  regard  to  sudden  transitions 
from  hot  to  cold,  and  vice  versa,  but  in  respect  to  the  diHerence  between  the 
climate  of  one  colony  or  state,  and  that  of  another.*  In  remarking  generally  on 
the  climate  of  America,  we  consider  the  countries  lying  between  40°  and  47°  north, 
as  those  to  which  the  mean  character  of  the  different  seasons  in  America  more 
immediately  applies :  a  great  part  of  Pennsylvania  may  be  also  included  within  it. 

The  natural  cUmate  of  the  regions  within  those  latitudes  will  not  diflfer 
much  from  the  following  outline  of  the  character  and  temperature  of  the  seasons 
of  America.  Countries  to  the  south  of  those  places,  have  warmer  atmospheres^ 
while  those  to  the  north  experience  proportionably  much  more  intense  cold  ; 
until  we  have  the  temperature  of  the  tropics  in  the  one,  and  that  of  the  arctic 
regions  in  the  other. 

In  America,  the  seasons  have  generally,  though  erroneously,  been  reduced  to 
two — summer  and  winter.  The  space  between  winter  and  summer  is,  indeed,  too 
short  to  claim  the  appellation  of  spring,  in  the  sense  understood  in  England,  but 

•  It  is  said  of  PeDDsylyania,  tliat  it  is  a  compound  of  all  the  countries  in  the  world. 
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the  duration  of  autumn  is  as  long  as  in  countries  under  the  same  latitude  in 
Europe,  and  is,  over  the  whole  continent  of  North  America,  the  most  agreeable 
season  of  the  year. 

The  climate  of  America  is  colder  in  winter,  and  hotter  in  summer,  than  under 
the  same  parallels  of  latitude  in  Europe,  and  the  daily  variations  of  temperature, 
which  depend  on  the  winds,  are  also  greater ;  but  the  transitions  from  dry  to  wet 
weather  are  by  no  means  so  sudden  as  in  England  ;  and  we  may  always  tell  in 
the  morning  whether  it  will  be  fair  all  day  or  not,  except  in  the  case  of  thunder 
showers,  which  come  on  frequently  during  hot  weather,  in  the  evening,  when  not 
the  smallest  appearance  of  a  cloud  can  be  seen  before  mid-day. 

The  trade  winds,  which  drive  the  vapours  of  the  Atlantic  into  that  vortex  of 
suction,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  spread  afterwards  into  currents,  and  blow  in  different 
directions,  as  diverted  by  the  inequality  of  the  islands  and  continent  of  America, 
These  winds  are  warm ;  those  blowing  from  the  northern  regions  cold  and  pierc- 
ing. Rain  falls  in  America  in  heavier  storms,  and  in  greater  quantities  than  in 
Europe,  but  not  so  frequently. 

The  summer  season  may  be  said  to  commence  about  the  middle  of  April,  or 
as  soon  as  the  ice  disappears  in  the  bays  and  rivers ;  further  south  somewhat 
earlier,  north  of  47  deg.  later.  In  May,  the  weather  is  generally  dry  and  pleasant; 
but  it  rarely  happens  that  summer  becomes  firmly  established,  without  a  few 
cold  days  occurring  after  the  first  warm  weather.  This  change  is  occasioned  by 
the  wind  shifting  from  south  to  north,  or  to  north-east,  which  brings  down  along 
the  sea-coast  large  fields  of  ice,  and  which  carries  along  also  the  cold  evaporations 
that  arise  in  the  Hyperborean  regions.  This  interruption  seldom  lasts  for  more 
than  three  or  four  days,  during  which  the  weather  is  either  dry  and  raw^  or  cold 
and  wet 

When  the  wind  shifts  to  the  southward,  the  temperature  soon  changes,  as  the 
cold  vapours  are  either  driven  back,  or  dissipated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which 
now  becomes  powerful. 

In  latitudes  south  of  50  deg.  north,  the  southerly  winds  at  this  period  combat 
and  overcome,  as  it  were,  those  of  the  north,  and,  restoring  warmth  to  the  air, 
fine  weather  becomes  permanent.  All  the  birds,  common  in  summer,  make  their 
appearance  early  in  May,  and  enliven  the  woods  with  their  melody,  while  the 
frogs,  those  American  nightingales,  or,  as  they  are  often  called,  bog  choristers, 
also  strain  their  evening  concerts.  Vegetation  proceeds  with  surprising  quickness; 
wheat  and  oats  are  sown ;  the  meadows,  pastures,  and  deciduous  trees  assume 
their  verdure ;  various  indigenous  and  exotic  flowers  blow ;  and  the  face  of  nature 
and  the  temperature  are  delightful. 

In  June,  July,  and  August,  the  weather  is  excessively  hot^  even  as  far  north 
as  Quebec,  sometimes  as  hot  as  in  the  West  Indies :  the  mercury  being  90  deg.  to 
100  d^.  Fahrenheit  Showers  from  the  south-west,  sometimes  accompanied  with 
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thunder  and  lightnings  occur  during  these  months  about  once  a  week^  or  every 
ten  days^  which  generally  shift  the  wind  to  the  north-west^  and  produce  for  a 
short  time  an  agreeable  coolness. 

The  nights  at  this  season  exceed  in  splendour  the  most  beautifid  ones  in 
Europe.  To  portray  them  in  their  true  colours,  would  require  more  than  any 
language  can  accomplish,  or  any  pencil,  but  that  of  imagination,  can  execute. 
The  air,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  preceding  day,  is  always  pure ;  the  sea 
and  lakes  generally  unruffled,  and  its  surface  one  vast  mirror,  reflecting  with  pre- 
cision every  visible  object,  either  in  the  heavens  or  on  the  earth.  The  moon 
shines  with  a  soft,  silver-like  brilliancy,  and  during  her  retirement,  the  stars  are 
seen  in  their  utmost  effulgence.  Fishes  of  various  species  sport  in  the  water ; 
the  singular  note  of  the  whip-poor-will  is  heard  from  the  woods ;  the  flre-fly 
floats  on  the  air,  oscillating  its  vivid  sparks ;  and,  where  the  hand  of  man  has  sub- 
dued the  forest,  and  laid  the  ground  under  the  control  of  husbandry,  may  be 
heard  the  voice  of  the  milk-maid,  or  the  "  drowsy  tinkling  of  the  distant  fold/' 
In  another  direction  may  often  be  seen  the  light  of  the  birch  torch,  which  the 
Indian  uses  in  the  prow  of  his  canoe,  while  engaged  with  his  spear  in  Ashing. 

In  September,  the  weather  is  extremely  pleasant;  the  days  are  very  warm 
untal  the  middle  of  the  month ;  but  the  evenings  are  agreeably  cool,  followed  by 
dews  at  night;  and  about,  but  generally  after,  the  autumnal  equinox,  the  severity 
of  the  season  is  interrupted  by  high  winds  and  rain.  At  this  period  the  wind 
generally  blows  from  a  south-easterly  point,  and  the  weather  usually  clears  up 
with  the  wind  from  the  opposite  direction. 

The  season  from  this  time  to  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  October,  is  generally 
a  continuation  of  pleasant  days,  rhoderately  warm  at  noon,  and  the  mornings  and 
evenings  cool,  attended  sometimes  with  slight  frosts  at  night.  Rain  occurs  but 
seldom,  and  the  temperature  is,  perhaps,  more  agreeable  at  this  time  than  at  any 
other,  being  neither  unpleasantly  hot  nor  cold.  About  the  end  of  this  month, 
the  northerly  winds  begin  to  acquire  some  ascendancy  over  the  power  of  the  south, 
and  there  appears  in  the  atmosphere  a  determination  to  establish  cold  weather, 
and  to  accomplish  a  general  change  of  temperature. 

Rain,  sunshine,  evaporations,  and  slight  frosts,  succeed  each  other,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  forest  from  this  period  change  their  verdure  into  the  most  brilliant 
and  rich  colours,  exhibiting  the  finest  tints  and  shades  of  red,  yellow,  and  sap 
green,  blended  with  violet,  purple,  and  brown.  The  peculiar  charm  and  splen- 
dour which  this  change  imparts  to  American  scenery,  produce  one  of  the  richest 
landscapes  in  nature ;  and  never  could  the  pencil  of  an  artist  be  engaged  on  a  more 
mteresting  subject. 

After  this  crisis,  the  air  becomes  colder,  but  the  sky  continues  clear,  and  a 
nomber  of  fine  days  usually  appear  in  November.    There  are  frosts  at  night,  but 
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the  sun  is  warm  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  the  evenings  and  mornings  are  pleasant 
but  cool,  and  a  fire  becomes  agreeable. 

This  period  is  termed  all  over  America,  the  *^  Indian  summer/^  and  is  always 
looked  for,  and  depended  on,  as  the  time  to  make  preparations  for  the  winter 
season.  The  French  Canadians  and  Acadians,  say  the  atmospheric  warmth  at 
this  time  is  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  great  blaze  of  the  prairies  set  on  fire  by  the 
Indians,  west  of  the  lakes,  to  destroy  the  grass.  However  absurd  this  belief  b, 
it  has  acquired  a  firm  credence  among  an  ignorant  people. 

About  the  end  of  November,  or  a  little  after,  the  frosts  become  more  severe, 
and  the  northerly  winds  more  prevalent;  the  sky,  however,  continues  clear, 
and  the  weather  dry,  with  the  exception  of  a  rainy  day  once  in  a  week,  or 
in  every  ten  days.  This  month,  and  often  the  whole  of  December  pass  away 
before  severe  frosts  or  snows  become  permanent,  which,  the  old  inhabitants  say, 
never  takes  place  until  the  difierent  ponds  or  small  lakes  are  filled  with  water 
by  the  alternate  frosts,  thaws,  and  rains  that  occur,  or  until  a  little  after  the  wild 
geese  depart  for  the  south. 

Towards  the  end  of  December,  or  the  beginning  of  January,  the  winter 
season  becomes  firmly  established  ;  the  bays  and  rivers*  are  frozen  over,  and 
the  ground  covered  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  with  snow;  the  frost  is 
extremely  keen  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  the  earlier  part 
of  March— the  mercury  bein^  frequently  several  degrees  below  zero.  A  thaw 
and  mild  weather  generally  occur  for  a  day  or  t^i'o  about  the  middle  of  January, 
and  sometimes  in  February.  Thaws  take  place  whenever  the  wind  shifts  for  any 
time  to  the  south,  and  the  weather  that  immediately  succeeds,  is  always  extremely 
cold.  The  ice  then  becomes  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  afibrds  a  source  of  delight- 
ful amusement  to  those  who  are  lovers  of  skating. 

The  deepest  snows  fall  towards  the  latter  part  of  February,  or  the  beginning 
of  March;  at  which  time,  boisterous  storms  sweep  the  snow  furiously  along  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  leaving  some  places  nearly  bare,  and  raising  immense  banks 
in  others.  While  these  last,  it  may  be  imprudent  to  travel,  at  least,  on  the  ice,  or 
over  tracts  where  there  is  no  wood,  as  it  is  impossible  to  see  any  distance  throogb 
the  drift.  The  duration  of  these  storms,  however,  is  seldom  longer  than  one  or 
two  days ;  and  then  the  frost  is  by  no  means  so  severe  as  when  the  sky  is  clear. 
The  effects  of  the  cold  in  winter  is  sometimes  fatal.  In  clear  frosty  weather 
there  is  little  danger;  but  the  traveller  often  experiences,  particularly  during  a  snow- 
storm,  or  even  in  clear  weather,  a  drowsiness,  and  an  indifference  to  consequences, 
an  inclination  to  sleep,  and  at  the  same  time,  little  sensibility  to  cold.  Yielding 
to  this  influence,  to  which  the  whole  frame  becomes  as  agreeably  disposed,  as  if 

*  Hali&x,  Passamaquody,  and  several  others  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  between  Louisburg  and 
New  York,  are  veiy  seldom  rendered  unnavig^ble  bj  ice.  All  those  within  the  gulf  and  river  Sc 
Lawrence  and  the  lakes,  are  closed  by  being  frozen  from  three  to,  sometimes,  five  months. 
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the  person  were  falling  asleep  on  a  feather-bed,  is  inevitably  fatal  to  life,  which 
appears  to  be  abstracted,  with  the  principle  of  caloric,  from  the  body,  by  the 
surrounding  cold,  and  without  the  least  pain.  The  fluids  of  the  body  gradually 
congealing,  until  the  whole  becomes  a  frozen  mass.  Exertion  alone,  until  the 
traveller  reaches  a  house,  can  save  him.  Few  people  at  present,  perish  in  Ame- 
rica during  winter,  the  roads  being  more  frequently  travelled ;  and  the  inhabitants 
guarding  more  effectually  against  the  cold  than  formerly. 

The  fine  sand-like  dust,  which  consists  of  snow,  in  the  most  minute,  but  in- 
tensely frozen  particles,  and  which  searches,  when  whirled  along  by  the  impe- 
tuosity of  the  wind,  through  the  smallest  chinks  of  window  frames,  or  the  least 
opening  in  a  house,  often  leaves  large  heaps  of  snow  on  the  floor,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours.     The  Canadians  and  Acadians  call  this  kind  of  drift.  La  Poudre. 

When  any  part  of  the  body  is  frost  bitten,  the  most  effectual  remedy — and 
that  which  removes  the  effect  of  being  frozen,  which  is  much  the  same  as  being 
burnt — is  rubbing  the  part  affected,  before  approaching  a  fire  or  warm  room, 
with  snow. 

A  phenomenon  appears  frequently  during  winter,  known  by  the  appellation  of 
silver  frost.  When  a  fine  misty  rain  takes  place,  with  the  wind  east  or  north-east, 
(the  frost  not  being  8u£BcientIy  keen  to  congeal  the  rain,  until  it  falls)  the 
moment  it  rests  on  any  substance  it  adheres  and  freezes,  incrusting  every  tree, 
shrub,  or  whatever  else  is  exposed  to  the  weather,  with  ice.  The  forest  assumes, 
inconsequence,  the  most  magnificent  splendour,  and  it  continues  in  this  state  until 
it  thaws,  or  until  the  icy  shell  is  shaken  off  by  the  winds.  The  woods  thus 
robed,  especially  if  the  sun  shines,  exhibit  the  most  brilliant  appearance — every 
tree  is  loaded,  as  if  with  a  natural  production  of  gems  or  silver  spangles ;  and 
there  is  not,  probably,  any  thing  in  the  appearance  of  nature  that  would  more 
effectually  bafile  the  powers  of  a  landscape  painter. 

The  vernal  equinox  commonly  brings  on  strong  gales  from  the  south,  accom- 
panied by  a  mighty  thaw,  which  dissolves  all  the  snow  on  the  cleared  lands,  and 
weakens  the  ice  so  much,  that  it  now  opens  where  there  are  strong  currents. 
Clear  weather,  with  sharp  frosts  at  night  and  sunshine  during  the  day,  generally 
succeeds  and  continues  to  the  end  of  March,  or  the  first  week  in  April,  when  a 
snow  storm  frequently  comes  on,  and  severe  and  disagreeable  weather  lasts  for 
two  or  three  days.    This  is  the  final  effort  of  expiring  winter,  and  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  warmth  of  temperature,  which  breaks  up  the  ice  and  dissolves  the 
snows.     The  heat  of  the  sun,  which  now  becomes  powerful,  dries  up  the  ground 
in  a  few  days ;  after  which  ploughing  begins,  and  the  summer  season  commences. 
Although  this  outline  of  the  general  system  of  the  climate  is  as  near  the  truth  as 
can  probably  be  stated,  yet  the  weather  is  often  different  at  the  same  period  in  one 
year  from  that  of  another.  This  difference  arises  chiefly  from  the  winter  season,  set- 
ting in  earlier  or  later ;  and  the  same  may  be  observed  as  regards  the  coninience- 
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ment  of  summer.  Thus  the  winter  has  been  known  to  set  in  with  unusual  se- 
verity, on  the  beginning  of  December,  and  sometimes  not  until  the  middle  of 
January.  In  some  winters  thaws  occur  oftener  than  in  others ;  and  deeper  snows 
are  known  in  one  season  than  for  some  years  before.  The  ice  breaks  up  one  year 
as  early  as  the  1st  of  April,  at  Montreal,  and  the  harbours  within  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence;  and  it  has  been  known  strong  enough  on  the  1st  of  May,  opposite 
Charlotte  Town,  Prince  Edward  Island,  to  bear  a  man  across  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
the  Hilsborough.  It  is  also  generally  observed,  that  mild  winters  are  always  suc- 
ceeded by  cold  springs.  Halifax  harbour  has  seldom  been  frozen  over;  the  bay 
and  harbours  of  Passamaquody  are  always  open  to  shipping,  while  those  south, 
including  New  York,  are  often  obstructed  by  ice. 

It  cannot,  however,  with  all  these  variations  of  climate,  be  said,  with  pro- 
priety, that  the  duration  of  winter  is  more  than  four  months.  Many  prefer  the 
winter  to  the  same  season  hi  Europe,  north  of  Paris;  and,  taking  the  year 
throughout,  give  the  preference  to  the  climate*  Though  the  cold  is  intense  for 
nine  or  ten  weeks,  the  air  is  dry  and  elastic,  and  free  from  the  chilling  moisture 
of  a  British  winter,  or  the  dry  bitterness  of  the  north-east  winds  of  France.  On 
the  Atlantic  coast,  where  the  frost  is  less  intense,  there  is  more  humidity. 

It  is  maintained  by  some  writers  that  the  air  and  earth  undergo  a  considera- 
ble alteration  in  temperature  when  the  land  is  cleared  of  the  wood ;  first,  from  the 
ground  being  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  which  cause  the  waters  to  evaporate  more 
copiously  ;  secund,  by  lessening  the  quantity  and  duration  of  snow;  and  third,  by 
introducing  warm  winds  through  the  openings  made.  From  the  observations  of 
old  people,  who  have  lived  fifty  or  sixty  years  in  America,  as  well  as  from  the 
writings  of  those  who  visited  the  new  continent  many  years  ago,  it  would  appear 
that  the  climate  has  become  mildor,  and  tliat  the  duration  of  winter  is  now  shorter.f 
Whether  this  may  be  attributed  to  clearing  the  land  of  the  wood,  or  to  some  un- 
known process  going  forward  in  the  system  of  nature,  may  always  remain  doubtful.| 
Opening  and  drying  the  lands  must  at  least  produce  a  favourable  local  influence. 

*  We  have  spent  several  years  in  America, — and  wc  have  seen  as  deep  snows  between  tbe 
Hhone  and  the  I  oire,  as  we  Iiave  ever  seen  in  America;  and  we  have  found  the  cold  winds  in 
DeccinhtT  between  Marseilles  and  Avignon  more  piercing,  and  we  suffered  more  from  severe  coU 
in  tra«>'elling  in  rrance  and  parts  of  Italy,  than  in  the  countries  we  describe  in  America. 

f  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  natural  dreariness  of  a  wilderness  coaDtir, 
especially  during  winter,  and  the  slight  houses  of  the  settlers,  must  have  liad  some  weight  in 
their  accounts  of  the  climate. 

X  That  enterprising  traveller.  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  considered  that  clearing  the  land  of 
wood  occa?ion(?d  no  very  sensible  diminution  of  cold.  The  Baron  la  Hontan,  it  is  idso  recorded, 
left  Quebec,  in  1G<J0,  on  the  20th  of  November.  If  that  be  true,  it  is  as  late  as  a  vessel  can  or  wiD 
leave  that  port  at  the  present  time.  Potrincourt  and  Champlain,  on  a  Sunday  early  in  Janiuiy, 
1007,  sailed  in  a  boat  six  miles  up  Port  Royal  (Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia)  to  visit  a  com-fieW— 
winter  wheat— dined  in  the  sunshine,  enjoyed  music  in  the  open  air,  &c.  No  winter  since  has 
bteu  mihU-r. 

I)r  Forry  denies  that  the  climate,  either  of  Europe  or  America,  has  undergone  any  great  de- 
gree of  amelioration,  lie  admits  that  clearing  the  lands  of  trees  and  cultivating  and  dr}'ing  tbe 
soil,  settlements,  population,  &c.,  have  a  subordinate  influence  in  ameliorating  the  temperature. 

Mr.  Tcfferson,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  obsen-es:— "  A  change  in  our  climate,  howcfer,  is 
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We  know  that  dense  forests  prevent  the  sun's  rays  acting  on  the  soil, — that 
snows  lie  deeper  and  longer  in  the  woods  than  on  cleared  lands,  and  that  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  exposed  to  the  sun's  ray  in  summer  is  warmer  than  tliat 
which  is  covered  with  wood.  But  the  natural  causes  of  cold  and  heat  are  well 
known  to  be  too  powerful  to  allow  much  general  influence  to  artificial  causes. 

Winters  in  America  are  well  known  to  exceed  in  severity  their  mean  tem- 
perature^ at  irregular  periods,  to  a  degree  that  none  have  been  able  to  account 
for.  In  177^-80,  cavalry  and  artillery  passed  on  the  ice  from  New  York  to  Staten 
Island.  In  the  interior  the  streams  were  all  frozen,  and  the  grist-mills  were 
stopped ;  the  snows  rendered  the  roads  impassable  for  some  weeks :  the  ravines 
and  narrow  valleys  were  filled  so  deeply  with  snow,  that  the  trees  were  covered. 
In  many  places  the  inhabitants  could  only  leave  their  houses  from  the  roofs,  and 
for  forty  days  the  frost  continued  so  intense,  that  no  water  dropped  from  the 
eaves  of  the  houses.  The  winter  thus  described,  and  that  of  1842,  are  the  most 
severe  recorded  :  during  both.  Long  Island  Sound  was  frozen  over. 

That  brilliant  phenomenon,  aurora  borealis,  appears  at  all  seasons,  and  in 
various  forms.  At  one  time  fiaintly,  in  distant  rays  of  light;  at  another,  it  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  bright  floating  standards,  but  more  frequently,  in  the 
form  of  a  broad  crescent  of  light,  with  its  extremities  touching  the  horizon,  and  the 
inner  line  strongly  marked ;  the  space  within  it  being  much  darker  than  any  other 
part  of  the  heavens.  Its  brilliancy  in  this  form  is  truly  beautiful ;  and  after  re- 
taining this  appearance  a  short  time,  it  generally  changes  into  magnificent  co- 
lumns of  light,  which  move  majestically  from  the  horizon  towards  the  zenith, 

taking  place  very  sensibly.  Both  heats  and  colds  are  becoming  much  more  moderate  within  the 
memory  of  even  the  middle-aged.  Snows  are  less  frequent  and  less  deep  ;  they  do  not  lie  below 
tlie  mountains  more  than  one,  two,  or  three  days,  and  very  rarely  a  week.  They  are  remembered 
to  have  been  formerly  frequent,  deep,  and  of  long  continuance.  The  elderly  inform  me  that  the 
earth  used  to  be  covered  with  snow  about  three  months  in  every  year.  The  rivers  which  seldom 
failed  to  freeze  over  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  scarcely  ever  do  so  now.  This  change  has  pro- 
duced an  unfortunute  fluctuation  between  heat  and  cold  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  whicli  is  very 
fatal  to  fruits." 

Dr.  Rush  remarks  : — "  From  the  accounts  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  our  ances- 
tors, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  climate  of  Pennsylvania  has  undergone  a  material  change. 
The  springs  are  much  colder,  and  the  autumns  more  temperate,  insomuch  that  cattle  are  not 
housed  so  soon  by  one  month,  as  they  were  in  former  years.  Rivers  freeze  later,  and  do  not  re- 
main so  long  covered  with  ice." 

Mr.  Williams,  the  historian  of  Vermont,  says, — "  When  our  ancestors  came  to  New  Euglaiul, 
the  seasons  and  the  weather  were  uniform  and  regular  ;  the  winter  set  in  about  the  end  of  No- 
vember, and  continued  till  the  middle  of  February.  During  this  period,  a  cold  ,  dry,  and  clear 
atmosphere  prevailed,  with  little  variation.  Winter  ended  with  the  month  of  February  :  and 
when  spring  came,  it  came  at  once,  without  our  sudden  and  repeated  variations  from  cold  to  heat, 
and  from  heat  to  cold.  The  summer  was  suffocatingly  hot;  but  it  was  confined  to  the  spiice  of 
six  weeks.  Autumn  began  with  September,  and  the  whole  of  the  harvest  was  got  in  by  th  •  ciicl 
of  that  month.  The  state  of  things  is  now  very  different  in  the  part  of  New  England  inhabited 
since  that  time  :  the  seasons  are  totally  altered  ;  the  weather  is  infinitely  more  changeable  ;  the 
winter  is  grown  shorter,  and  interrupted  by  great  and  sudden  thaws.  Spring  now  offers  u3  a 
perpetual  fluctuation  from  cold  to  hot,  and  from  hot  to  cold,  extremely  injurious  to  vegetation  : 
ilie  l»eat  of  summer  is  less  intense,  but  of  longer  continuance :  autumn  begins  and  ends  later, 
and  the  harvest  is  not  finished  before  the  first  week  in  November  :  in  tine,  winter  docs  not  dis- 
play its  severity  before  the  end  of  December." 
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till  after  haviag  lighted  the  firmament  with  the  most  luminous  colours^  it  suddenly 
vanishes^  but  soon  re-appears  and  again  vanishes ;  and  so  continues  to  fade — ^re- 
appearing, and  changing  infinitely,  until  its  brilliancy  intermingles  with,  and  filb 
the  atmosphere,  and  then  insensibly  disappears  altogether.  It  is  frequently  said, 
that  a  hissing,  resembling  the  rustling  of  silk,  is  heard  during  a  brilliant  display  of 
aurora.  We  have  seen  it  appear  in  a  still  more  luminous  and  magnificent  style  than 
here  described,  in  Labrador;  but  we  never  did,  nor  those  \vith  us,  observe  it  ac- 
companied with  any  noise,  although  it  is  by  no  means  improbable. 

The  winds  all  over  North  America  vary  frequently,  and  blow  at  all  seasons 
from  every  point  of  the  compass.  No  wind,  however,  is  so  rare  as  a  due  nortb 
one ;  a  due  south  wind  is  also  rare,  but  more  frequent  than  its  opposite.  Cold, 
sharp,  and  dry  \idnds,  blow  from  the  north-west,  and  sometimes  bring  on  light 
showers  of  snow  in  the  beginning  of  winter.  Winds  from  the  north-east  and  east 
bring  on  snow  storms  in  winter,  sleet  and  wet  weather  in  spring,  and  heavy  rains 
in  summer  and  autumn.  Thaws  take  place  in  winter  with  a  south-easterly  wind; 
after  which  the  wind  shifts  to  the  north-west,  the  sky  clears  up,  and  severe  frosts 
follow.*  South-west  winds,  inclining  sometimes  a  point  or  two  southward  or 
westward,  prevail  through  the  summer  and  autumn.  These  winds  are  always 
warm,  and  usually  spring  up  and  blow  fresh  about  noon,  and  calm  off  towards  even- 
ing; at  other  times  a  temporary  gale  comes  on,  with  the  wind  at  south-west,  and 
bringing  on  heavy  rain,  for  two  or  three  hours,  which  clears  by  the  wind  shifting 
round  to  north-west,  blowing  cold  and  dry.  Westerly  winds  incline  in  sunmier 
to  the  south,  and  towards  the  north  in  winter ;  and  are,  throughout  the  whole 
year,  more  frequent  than  any  other  wind. 

As  the  changes  of  the  temperature  of  the  climate  of  America  depend  chiefly 
on  the  winds,  the  formation  of  that  continent  is  evidently  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  frosts  being  more  intense  than  in  countries  under  parallel  latitudes 
in  Europe  ;  a  consequence  arising  partly  from  the  much  greater  breadth  of 
America  towards  the  Pole.  The  winds  change  their  character  in  America.  North- 
easterly winds,  which  are  cold  and  dry  in  Europe,  are  wet  and  truly  disagreeable 
in  America.  North-westerly  winds  are,  on  the  contrary,  cold  and  dry,  and  fire- 
quent  during  winter,  in  America,  much  about  the  same  periods  that  north-easteriy 
winds  prevail  in  England.  Another  great  cause  of  cold  in  America,  is  the  direo* 
tions  of  the  mountainous  ranges  and  basins  of  country,  which  conduct  or  influence 
the  course  of  the  winds. 

While  the  sun  is  south  of  the  equator,  the  winds,  less  under  solar  influence, 
prevail  from  the  north-west,  following,  however,  the  great  features  of  the  con- 
tinent. These  winds,  blowing  over  the  vast  regions  of  the  north,  are  always 
piercing  and  intensely  cold.  The  return  of  the  sun  again,  by  the  diffusion  of  heat, 
agitates  the  atmosphere,  and  alters  the  winds  which  blow  from  a  contrary  direc* 

*  The  keen  north-west  wind,  during  winter,  is  often  called  the  *'  barber^  in  America. 
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il  an  equilibrium  is  produced.  This  does  not,  however,  appear  to  require 
ae,  as  the  winds  seldom  blow  direct  from  any  one  point  for  more  than 
mrs. 

lere  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  climate  of  the  western  coast  of  Europe 
;  of  the  western  coast  of  North  America, — and  also  in  the  climate  of  the 
coast  of  America,  and  that  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  we  are  led  to  in- 
to the  causes.  The  great  body  of  water  carried  from  the  tropics  round  to 
1  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  flows  with  its  accompanying  warm  atmosphere  to  the 
f  Northern  Europe ;  and  so  great  is  its  influence  on  the  climate,  that  not 
the  harbours  of  Bergen,  but  those  of  Finmark,  to  the  North  Cape,  never 
lut  the  fisheries  of  ^Hammerfest  and  other  ports  are  carried  on  by  open 
iring  the  long  night,  and  nights,  of  winter.  An  arctic  stream  conveying 
eat  fields  of  ice  and  a  cold  atmosphere,  imparts  its  cold  and  more  frigid 
5  to  the  climate  of  the  east  coast  of  North  America, 
prevalence  on  the  western  coast  of  North  America  of  south-westerly 
ringing  along  a  warm  atmosphere,  and  greater  average  warmth  of  sea 
western,  than  in  parallel  latitudes  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  North  Ame- 
1  account  for  the  warmer  temperature  of  the  climate  of  the  former, 
plienomenon  of  thunder  and  lightning  is  accompanied  in  America  with  a 
»lend]d  though  terrific  sublimity,  than  is  known  in  England.  The  clouds 
JO  receive  from  the  earth  greater  doses  of  inflammable  gas,  and  to  be  more 
itly  saturated  with  caloric. 

ascent  and  expansion  of  a  thunder-cloud,  from  a  small  spot  in  the  western 
,  has  more  of  the  awful  majesty  of  sublimity,  than  any  other  phenomenon 
have  ever  beheld.     It  commences  rising  about  noon,  when  it  is  hot  and 
.  the  form  of  the  summit  of  a  snow-clad  mountain,  in  the  distant  south- 
horizon,  the  sun  shining  gloriously,  and  every  other  part  of  the  sky 
blue.      A  little  after,  a  light  breeze  usually  springs  up  from  a  point 
opposite  to  the  thunder-cloud,  which  now  gradually  and  slowly  moves 
e  summit,  and  which  not  unfrequently  exhibits  the  appearance  of  im- 
inow  mountains  reared  over  each  other,  among  which  imagination  easily 
valleys,  ruins,  and  appearances  the  most  romantic.    Meantime  the  black, 
base  of  the  cloud  spreads  along  the  horizon ;  and  as  it  approaches,  we 
;  growling  of  distant  thunder.    The  wind  still  blows  from  a  contrary  direc- 
;il  the  sun  is  overcast,  and  the  cloud  reaches  the  zenith ;  the  wind  then 
itely  shifts,  the  lightning  flashes  in  broad  sheets,  or  in  streams  of  liquid 
ting  in  zig-zag  serpentine  shapes;  and  the  immediate  and  tremendous 
ion  of  the  atmosphere  seems  to  shake  the  foundation  of  worlds,  while  the 
les  down  in  such  torrents  as  to  threaten  a  second  deluge.     During  these 
accidents  seldom  occur  \  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours  the 
clear  up  beautifully  bright,  and  the  most  delightful  evening  that  fancy 
ite  usually  succeeds.     The  vegetiible  world  is  refreshed;  the  animal  king- 
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dom  recovers  from  the  lassitude  occasioned  by  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  meridian 
sun ;  the  birds  hop^  chirping,  from  bough  to  bough ;  the  cattle  turn  out  from  the 
shade  to  graze ;  and  the  purified  air  of  the  evening  is  sufficiently  cooled  to  be 
truly  agreeable. 

In  regard  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  Volney,  speaking  of  that  of  the 
United  States,  says,  "  Autumnal  intermittent  fevers,  or  quotidian  agues,  ter- 
tian, quartan,  &c.,  constitute  another  class  of  diseases  that  prevail  in  the 
United  States,  to  a  degree  of  which  no  idea  could  be  conceived.  They  an 
particularly  endemic  in  places  recently  cleared,  in  valleys  on  the  borders  of 
water,  either  running  or  stagnant,  near  ponds,  lakes,  mills,  dams,  marshes,  &c. 
These  autumnal  fevers  are  not  directly  fatal,  but  they  gradually  undermine  the 
constitution,  and  very  sensibly  shorten  life.  Other  travellers  have  observed 
before  me,  that  in  South  Carolina,  for  instance,  a  person  is  as  old  at  fifty  as  an 
European  at  sixty-five  or  seventy ;  and  I  have  heard  all  the  Englishmen  with 
whom  I  was  acquainted  in  the  United  States  say,  that  their  friends  who  have  been 
settled  a  few  years  in  the  southern  or  central  states,  appear  to  them  to  grow  as  old 
again  as  they  would  have  done  in  England  or  Scotland. 

"  If  these  fevers  fix  on  a  person  at  the  end  of  October,  they  will  not  quit  him 
the  whole  winter,  but  reduce  him  to  a  state  of  deplorable  languor  and  weakness. 
Lower  Canada,  and  the  cold  countries  adjacent,  are  scarcely  at  all  subject  to 
them." 

During  the  summer,  or  sicklj/  season^  the  yellow  fever  is  the  principal  and 
most  fatal  disease  at  New  Orleans,  and  other  places  in  southern  latitudes.  In 
1839,  and  1841,  this  epidemic  appeared  in  its  most  malignant  form  at  Nev 
Orleans,  Mobile,  Pensacola,  St.  Augustine,  Charleston,  and  Augusta.  The  con- 
gestive fever,  or  cold  plague,  is  generally  fatal,  and  the  intermittent  fevers,  which 
formerly  prevailed,  and  still  appear  occasionally  near  or  on  the  alluvial  or  mali- 
rial  soils  of  the  New  England  states,  with  the  other  fevers  alluded  to  by  Volney, 
continue  to  afflict,  annually,  the  population  of  the  malarial  and  alluvial  districts 
of  the  western  and  middle  states. 

Excepting  such  fevers  as  usually  accompany  severe  colds,  the  only  fever  that 
has  hitherto,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace,  made  its  appearance  in  a  fatal 
form,  in  the  countries  east  of  the  Hudson,  is  typhus.  It  is  not,  however,  dangerous, 
unless  it  be  among  the  very  lowest  classes,  who  pay  no  regard  to  cleanliness  and 
diet ;  and  it  seldom  proves  fatal  even  to  them.  This  fever  is  by  no  means  so 
alarming  as  it  is  in  Europe ;  it  appearing  usually  as  "  typhus  mitior,*'  and  not 
in  the  form  of  "  typhus  gravior.'^  We  have  been  informed  that  erysipelas  has 
also  appeared  in  the  northern  states  and  in  New  Brunswick  in  a  dangerous  shape; 
the  instances  in  the  northern  colonies  must  have  been  very  rare.  Agues  are  still 
common  in  the  low  and  alluvial  grounds  of  Upper  Canada. 

What  M.  Volney  observes  regarding  premature  old  age  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  southern  states,  is  but  too  true,  as  well  as  what  he  says  about  another 
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disease — deflazion  of  tbe  gums,  and  rotten  teeth,  common  in  those  countries.  We 
have  not  observed  among  the  settlers  in  the  northern  parts  evident  marks  of  pre- 
mature old  age ;  and  we  believe  that  in  few  countries  do  the  inhabitants,  except 
those  who  recklessly  expose  themselves  to  the  weather,  retain  their  faculties  or 
health  and  strength  longer;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  young  people  arrive  at 
maturity  earlier  than  in  England,  and,  generally  speaking,  lose  the  colour  and 
bloom  of  youth  sooner.  We  think,  too,  although  it  cannot  be  by  any  means 
considered  a  prevailing  disease,  that  decayed  teeth  are  more  common  than  in 
Britain.  It  is  truly  distressing  to  see  a  blooming  maid  of  eighteen,  or  a  young 
wife,  either  without  front  teeth,  or  with  such  as  are  black  and  decayed.  Rheu- 
matisms are  more  common  among  the  labouring  classes  in  America  than  in  Eng- 
land. This  arises  from  greater  exposure  to  the  cold  atmosphere  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  winter.  Colds  may  certainly  be  considered  the  prevailing  generators 
of  diseases,  particularly  of  chronic  bronchitis,  and  consumption,  which  proves 
as  frequently  fatal  to  young  married  women  and  girls,  at  the  age  of  youth 
and  beauty,  as  in  England  or  France.  Bilious  complaints  are  seldom  known. 
Nervous  disorders,  the  prime  curse  of  civilisation  and  ease,  are  common  in  the 
Umted  States  and  in  parts  of  British  America ;  but  not  so  general  in  either  as 
in  England. 

We  perfectly  concur  with  other  travellers,  and  with  many  of  the  soundest 
thinkers  in  the  United  States,  that  the  hosts  of  gloomy,  low-educated  preachers, 
who  wander  throughout  America,  are  prolific  causes  of  nervous  affections.  These 
men,  whom  we  will  in  charity  call  fanatics,  shake  the  nerves  of  young  innocent 
women,  by  roaring  out  their  perpetual  theme  of  preaching — the  doctrine  of  tbe 
severity  and  horrors  of  eternal  punishment,  and  dwelling  but  feebly  on  the  reason- 
able principles  of  God's  merciful  justice. 

The  climate  of  Florida  is  recommended  to  those  affected  with  pulmonary  dis- 
ease. Catarrhal  diseases,  influenza,  chronic  bronchitis^  are  found  to  be  the  most 
general  maladies,  where  the  contrasts  of  summer  and  winter  are  greatest.  Con- 
sequently, the  northern  states  are  the  most  subjected  to  catarrhal  diseases :  pleu- 
ritis  and  pneumonia  are  declared  to  be  more  prevalent  in  the  middle  and  south- 
western districts  of  the  middle  states,  than  in  the  New  England  states,  and 
phthisis  pu/monalisy  or  consumption,  is  also,  contrary  to  the  usual  belief,  more 
prevalent  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  latitudes  of  America.  The  greatest 
ratio  being  in  the  climate  between  Delaware  Bay  and  Savannah. 

Rheumatism  is  a  prevalent  but  not  a  fatal  complaint  in  the  United  States  ; 
and  Uke  pulmonary  consumption,  it  is  more  prevalent  in  the  colder  and  drier 
atmosphere  of  the  interior  than  near  the  sea  coasts,  or  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  great  lakes. 

Intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  and  agues,  are  confined  chiefly   to   the 
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regions  of  river  alluvions,  to  the  low  shores  of  lakes^  and  to  low  swampy  districts. 
Yellow  fever  is  by  some  regarded  as  a  remittent  fever,  by  others  as  the  typhus 
fever  of  the  malarial  hot  regions.  It  is  considered  by  the  doctors  to  be  origi- 
nally endemic,  but  they  say  it  soon  becomes  contagious. 

It  prevails  in  July,  August^  and  September^  and  is  said  never^  in  the  hottest 
climates,  to  be  known  at  an  elevation  of  2500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  said  by 
the  medical  profession  to  be,  with  the  congestive  fever,  or  cold  plague,  almost 
the  only  dangerous  malady  of  the  southern  and  south-western  states.  T3q>hiis 
tiud  other  inflammatory  fevers  occur  in  all  the  northern  states,  and  in  the  British 
provinces,  and  many  diseases,  common  to  Europe,  as  dropsies,  common  spas- 
modic cholera,  cholic,  dropsy,  and  hepatic  affections  also  occur,  but  they  are  not 
regarded,  with  the  exception  of  fevers,  as  dangerous.  Epidemic  cholera  raged 
in  1822,  with  destructive  effects.  It  carried  off  6000  out  of  55,000  inhabitants 
in  New  Orleans.  It  appeared  in  many  other  places,  but  in  a  less  destructive 
character. 

The  temperature  of  the  climate  of  Canada  is  much  colder  at  Quebec,  and  along 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  eastward,  than  at  Montreal  or  Upper  Canada.  The 
duration  of  winter  is  frequently  two  months  longer.  Severe  frosts  commence  in 
November,  and  ice  seldom  disappears  until  the  last  week  in  April.  In  summer 
the  heat  is  as  intensely  oppressive  as  in  the  southern  states ;  but  when  the  wind 
shifts  to  the  north  the  temperature,  particularly  below  Quebec,  changes  sometimei 
from  120  Fahrenheit  to  60  deg.  or  under.  The  average  summer  heat  in  the  shade 
is  about  82  deg.;  it  is  sometimes  120  deg.  Snow  falls  in  great  quantities  at  one 
time,  but  long  periods  of  clear  frosty  weather  intervene  between  snow  storms. 
In  1790,  mercury  froze  at  Quebec.  It  is  often  60  deg.  Fahrenheit  below  the  freez- 
ing point;  20  deg.  is  about  the  average.  Some  years  ago  an  oflicer  of  the  royal 
artillery  tried  several  experiments  at  Quebec  with  bomb  shells  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  expansion  and  consequent  power  of  freezing  water.  The  shells  were  nearly 
filled  with  water,  and  an  iron  plug  was  driven  into  the  fuse  hole  by  a  sledge  ham- 
mer ;  the  temperature  was  51  deg.  Fahrenheit  below  the  freezing  point.  When 
the  water  froze,  the  plug  was  forced  out  with  great  velocity  and  a  loud  report 
When  a  plug  was  used  that  had  notched  springs,  which  expanded  within  the 
cavity,  the  shell  always  burst.  A  plug,  two  and  a  half  ounces  weight,  was  thrown 
four  hundred  and  fifteen  yards,  with  the  elevation  of  the  fuse  axis  at  45  deg. 
Rocks,  particularly  those  of  the  calcareous,  schistous,  and  sandstone,  order,  are 
often  rent  by  the  expansive  force  of  intense  frosts.  The  climate  of  Montreal  and  the 
Upper  country  is  nearly  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  general  system  and  theory 
of  the  climate,  as  treated  of  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter.  The  temperature  of 
the  region,  south  and  west  of  the  bend  of  the  Ottawa  at  Bytown,  lying  between 
Lakes  Ontario,  Huron,  and  Erie,  is  milder  in  winter,  but  in  some  parts  less  salo- 
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irkms  in  summer.  Fogs  are  unknown.  A  light  mist,  occasioned  by  the  conden. 
ation  at  nigbt,  and  evaporation  in  the  mornings  appears  occasionally  about  sun- 
ise,  but  soon  dissipates. 

Canada  is  eminently  blessed  with  a  remarkably  clear  atmosphere.  The  sky 
t  Montreal,  both  in  summer  and  winter^  is  beautifully  bright.  Rains,  in  the 
lummer  and  autunm^  are  tax  from  being  frequent^  but  they  fall  in  great  quantities 
it  one  time.  Water  spouts  are  sometimes  formed  on  the  great  lakes.  Thunder- 
torms^  although  of  short  duration^  are  remarkably  violent,  particularly  at  and 
bout  Quebec.  Squalls  of  wind  are  frequent  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  vici- 
dty  of  high  lands.  Strong  gales  of  wind  occur  in  Canada,  about  the  20th  of 
)ctober.  They  sometimes,  particularly  on  the  great  lakes,  resemble  perfect  hur- 
icanes. 

Volney  observes,  that  there  is  a  correspondence  of  time  and  action  between  these 
terms  and  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  Dr.  Franklin,  remarking  on  this 
leriodical  disturbance  of  the  air,  inferred  that  the  focus  of  the  movement  ex- 
ited in  the  Qulf  of  Mexico.  Others  deny  the  truth  of  these  inferences  :  but 
here  is  no  doubt  of  the  combined  influence  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  of  the 
[Teat  lakes,  over  the  climate  of  the  basins  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and 
)hio» 

In  summer,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  ranges,  in  Upper  Canada,  from  72  deg. 

0  100  deg.,  while  it  blows  in  the  prevailing  directions  from  south  to  west ;  but 
►n  shifting  to  the  north,  the  mercury  soon  after  sinks  to  50  deg.,  and  sometimes 
ower.    The  climate  is  remarkably  dry. 

In  winter  scarcely  a  day  occurs,  except  when  it  rains,  and  that  seldom,  in 
rhich  people  do  not  work  in  the  woods.     A  very  mild  winter  is  always  considered 

1  disadvantage  in  Upper  Canada. 

The  climate,  already  described  as  milder  in  summer,  and  its  severity  of  much 
shorter  duration  in  winter,  than  that  of  Lower  Canada,  is  also  considered,  in  some 
'espects,  less  salubrious. 

The  climate,  however,  generally  speaking,  is  healthy ;  and  the  exceptions  are 
ike  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  in  England,  low  wet  tracts,  and  still  water,  in  which 
regetable  substances  in  progress  of  decomposition  are  deposited.  These  are 
bund  in  low  lands  and  marshes,  where  agues  and  lake  fevers  are  common  in  sum- 
ner  and  autumn.  As  the  country  is  opened,  and  these  places  drained,  periodi- 
al  diseases  will  likely  disappear,  as  they  seldom  prevail  on  the  dri/  lands.  The 
iuthor  of  a  very  useful  littie  book,  who  says  he  has  long  resided  in  Upper  Canada, 
ays — 

**  The  notoriously  unhealthy  parts  chiefly  occur  between  the  Rideau  Lake 

•  Dr.  Forry,  who  considers  that  much  of  what  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Volney  have  said  on  the  cli- 
nate  west  of  the  Alleshany  Mountains,  is  disproved  by  meteorological  observations,  says,—**  If 
and  were  substituted  tor  the  area  of  the  great  lakes  (94,000  square  miles),  that  region  would  be- 
nme,  from  cold,  as  far  as  the  social  state  of  man  is  concerned,  scarcely  habitable." 

VOL.   II.  H 
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and  Lake  Ontario ;  between  the   Bay  of  Cluint^  and  the  Lake ;  and  at  some 
marshy  tracts  at  each  end  of  Lake  Erie/' 

Fevers  and  agues  are  also  prevalent  around  Lake  St.  Clair.  Occasionally,  like 
the  influenza  in  England,  and  other  epidemics,  aguish  fevers  break  out  generally 
in  the  province.  In  the  remarkably  hot  summer  of  1828  the  lakes  appeared, 
like  fresh  water  kept  long  on  shipboard,  in  a  state  of  putrefaction ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  disengagement  which  restored  their  usual  limpid  purity,  threw  up  a 
noxious  slime.     Fever  and  ague,  in  almost  every  part  of  Upper  Canada  followed. 

Intemperance  and  careless  exposure  of  the  person  while  in  a  state  of  perspi- 
ration, or  in  and  after  over-exertion,  certainly  dispose  the  constitution  to  agues. 
This  was  manifest  among  the  workmen  along  the  Rideau  Canal.  Drinking 
cold  water  when  the  weather  is  very  hot  is  also  dangerous ;  a  little  brandy  or 
other  spirit  should  be  moderately  mixed  with  water,  when  taken  on  being  thirstj. 
Cluinine  is  the  general  specific ;  a  little  sulphur  mixed  with  a  glass  of  spirits, 
wholesome  diet,  proper  attention  to  clothing  and  cleanliness,  will  also  effect  a 
cure.  Consumptions  are  not  nearly  so  prevalent  as  in  England,  or  the  northern 
states. 

Along  and  off  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  dense  fogs  prevail  when  the  winds  blow  from  off  the  set. 
These  fogs,  which  hover  over  those  coasts,  and  which  form  an  almost  perpetu- 
ally thick  stratum  over  the  great  banks  of  Newfoundland,  are  caused  by  the 
tropical  waters  brought  along  by  the  force  which  impels  the  gulf  stream,  until 
they  meet  the  waters  driven  down  from  the  polar  regions  by  the  prevailing  windff 
and  by  the  force  of  the  currents  rebounding  from  off  the  northern  coasts  of 
Europe.  These  streams  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  and  form  those  eternal  fogs  by  the  difference  of  their  tempera- 
tures, and  that  of  their  accompanying  atmospheres,  producing  the  double  effect 
of  evaporation  and  condensation.  A  dense  fog  is,  in  consequence,  suspended 
closely  over  the  surface,  while  the  sky  above  is  clear  and  bright,  often  as  near  is 
the  topmast-head  of  the  ship,  which  is  sailing  through  an  obscurity  undemeatlii 
so  dark  that  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  is  scarcely  visible  from  the  quarter-decL 

Unless  it  blows  a  strong  gale  or  a  storm,  there  is  not  usually,  as  is  genially 
supposed,  a  high  sea  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  except  within  a  few  miles 
over  its  outer  edges :  where  the  cold,  thick,  piercing  fog  appears,  on  approaching 
it  from  the  eastward,  rising  like  land  enveloped  in  mist.  A  thermometer  wiU 
as  accurately  ascertain  the  moment  the  ship  is  over  the  bank,  as  the  then 
sounding-lead :  the  temperature  of  the  water  being  10  deg.  to  14  deg.  coMer 
than  the  deep  Atlantic  Sea,  immediately  without  the  precipitous  eastern  edges 
of  the  great  bank. 

Along  the  coast  there  is  a  strong  counter-current,  running  within,  and  ooo* 
trarv  to,  the  gulf  stream ;  and  on  making  voyages,  navigators  usually  direct  their 
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course  so  as  to  have  the  advantage  of  these  currents.  The  current  of  the  gulf 
stream  is  so  powerful^  that  it  abridges^  on  an  outward  voyage,  if  the  ship  does 
not  work  within  it  into  the  counter-current,  the  distance  sailed  from  forty  to  fifty 
miles  a  day ;  while,  on  the  homeward  voyage,  it  increases  the  distance  of  ground 
passed  over  so  greatly,  that  sailors  term  returning  from  America  to  Europe  '^  a 
voyage  down  hill/' 

Climate  of  Newfoundland. — ^The  climate  has  generally  been  misrepre- 
sented, and  declared  to  be  unusually  severe,  humid,  and  disagreeable.  On  the 
east  and  south  coasts,  when  the  winds  blow  from  the  sea,  humidity  certainly 
prevails,  and  during  winter  the  cold  is  severe. 

The  harbours  on  the  Atlantic  shore  are  not  so  long  frozen  over  as  the  most 
southerly  of  those  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  On  the  west  coast,  from 
Cape  Ray  north,  and  in  the  interior,  the  atmosphere  is  generally  clear,  and  the 
climate  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  district  of  Oasp^,  in  Lower  Canada. 
There  is  no  country  where  the  inhabitants  enjoy  better  health,  or  where,  notwith- 
standing the  fatigue  and  hardships  to  which  a  fisherman's  life  is  subjected,  more 
of  them  attain  to  longevity.* 

During  the  summer  months  the  days  and  nights  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
very  pleasant.  The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is,  indeed,  frequently  hot 
about  mid-day,  and  often  oppressively  so;  but  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  and 
at  night,  exceedingly  agreeable. 

As  there  are  nearly  five  degrees  of  latitude  between  the  southern  and  northern 
points  of  Newfoundland,  it  follows  that  there  is  considerable  difference  in  the 
duration  and  severity  of  the  winter.  The  climate  of  Conception  Bay  may  pro- 
bably be  considered  as  possessing  the  mean  temperature  of  the  island.  The 
most  disagreeable  periods  are  the  setting  in  and  breaking  up  of  winter,  and 
especially  at  the  time  when  the  large  fields  of  ice,  formed  in  the  hyperborean 
regions,  are  carried  along  the  coast  by  northerly  winds  and  currents. 

In  comparing  Newfoundland  with  any  other  country,  we  consider  that  the 
Western  Highlands  of  Scotland  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  many  parts  of  it ; 
and  there  is  nothing  that  the  latter  will  produce,  but  what  will  grow,  with  the 
same  care  and  cultivation  in  the  former.  The  winters  in  Newfoundland,  it  is 
true,  are  colder  ;  but  in  summer  and  autumn,  the  weather  is,  for  two  or  three 
months  so  hot,  as  to  bring  many  fruits  to  perfection  that  will  not  ripen  in 
Scotland. 

Climate  of  Prince  Edward  Island. — The  climate  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  owing  to  its  lying  within  the  Gxdf  of  St.  Lawrence,  partakes  in  some  niea- 

•  There  was,  in  1829,  living  on  the  island  of  Marasheen,  Placentia  Bay,  a  man  named  Martin 
fallen,  more  than  100  years  old,  in  excellent  health,  and  who  caught  that  year,  in  a  hoat  with 
his  brother,  ninety  quintals  of  cod-fish.  He  piloted  Captain  Cook  into  Placentia  Bay,  about 
*e?enty  years  before.  There  are  many  extraordinary  instances  of  longevity  in  the  same  place; 
waoDg  whom  Nancy  Tibeaii,  the  mother  of  four  Hving  generations  ;  and  a  Mrs.  Tait,  who  died 
Jn  1819,  was  125  years  old,  and  was,  along  with  with  her  third  husband,  at  the  siege  of  (Quebec. 
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sure,  of  the  climate  of  the  neighbouring  countries ;  but  the  difference  is  greats 
than  any  one  who  has  not  lived  in  the  colony  would  imagine. 

The  atmosphere  of  this  island  is  noted  for  being  free  of  fogs.  A  day  foggy 
throughout,  seldom  occurs  during  a  year  ;  and,  in  general,  not  more  than  four 
or  five  times  on  a  summer  or  autumnal  morning,  occasioned  by  the  exhalation  of 
the  dew  that  falls  during  the  night,  but  which  the  rising  sun  quickly  dissipates. 

The  absence  of  fogs  in  this  colony  has  been  variously  accounted  for^  but 
never  yet,  from  what  I  conceive  a  true  cause  ;  and  which  I  consider  to  be,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  waters  which  wash  the  shores  of  the  island,  do  not  come  in 
immediate  contact  with  those  of  a  different  temperature ;  and  secondly,  that 
Cape  Breton  and  Newfoundland,  both  of  which  are  high  and  mountainous,  lie 
between  it  and  the  Atlantic.  These  islands  arrest  the  fogs,  which  would  other- 
wise be  driven  by  strong  easterly  winds  from  the  banks  to  Prince  Edward  Island. 
Fogs  are,  it  is  true,  occasionally  met  with  at  the  entrance  of  the  Biver  St  Law* 
rence ;  but  these  are  produced  by  known  natural  causes.  A  strong  current  of 
cold  water  runs  from  the  Atlantic,  through  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle ;  its  prindpsl 
stream  passes  between  the  Island  of  Anticosti  and  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and 
coming  in  contact  with  the  warmer  stream  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  fog  is  pro- 
duced. 

Prince  Edward  Island  lies  so  far  within  the  deep  bay,  formed  between  Cape 
Rosier  and  the  north  cape  of  Cape  Breton,  that  the  waters  which  surround  it, 
do  not  mix  within  many  miles  of  its  shores,  with  those  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Climate  of  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia  differs  from  that  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  in  its  being  subject,  particularly  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  to 
fogs,  and  in  the  inland  parts,  to  a  more  humid  atmosphere^  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  its  geographical  position,  and  the  interior  abounding  with  lakes 
and  arms  of  the  sea,  while  the  soil,  owing  to  its  stiffness,  does  not  so  readily 
absorb  the  rain,  nor  the  water  which  remains  on  the  ground  after  the  snov 
melts.  Fogs  are  not,  however,  frequent  in  the  interior  of  Cape  Breton  and 
Nova  Scotia,  or  within  the  Bras  d'Or,  and  a  clear  sky  is  generally  visible,  eren 
when  fogs  prevail,  which  seldom  rise  high  from  the  surface  of  the  land  or  sea. 
Halifax,  and  several  other  harbours  in  Nova  Scotia,  are  but  rarely  frooen  ofer 
during  winter.  To  the  direct  influence  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  warm  current 
and  vapours  of  the  gulf  stream,  we  must  attribute  the  open  winter  navigaticm  of 
the  south-eastern  ports  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  bays  and  rivers  of  Cape  Breton  which  open  to  the  Atlantic^  are  not  so 
long  frozen  over  as  those  within  the  gulf;  the  difference  at  the  beginning 
and  termination  of  winter,  may  be  considered,  at  each  period,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  days.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia,  wet 
weather  prevails  much  more  during  the  year  than  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, and  in  Canada,    llie  climate,  however,  is  salubrious ;  and  while  unhealthy 
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ibjects  are  exceedingly  nure,  instances  of  longevity,  from  ninety  to  one  hundred 
sars,  are  common.  In  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  the 
imate  assimilates  to  that  of  New  Brunswick,  but  is  rather  milder. 

Thb  Climatk  of  New  Brunswick  is  salubrious ;  the  epidemic  fevers  of 
le  southern  states  are  unknown;  and  colds,  and  their  consequent  diseases,  can 
nly  be  considered  as  common  in  this  province.  Consumption,  although  not 
pparently  so  common  as  in  New  England,  is  the  principal  cause  of  death 
mong  the  young,  or  those  between  twenty  and  thirty.  Fevers,  generally  in  the 
ma  of  mild  typhus,  occur  frequently  in  the  beginning  of  winter :  most  probably 
"om  want  of  proper  attention  in  fortifying  the  body,  in  time,  with  additional 
lothing  against  the  sudden  change  from  warm  to  cold  weather. 

In  a  country  like  New  Brunswick,  where  the  inhabitants  expose  themselves 
)  all  the  varieties  of  climate,  and  to  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  rivers,  rheumatism 
ften  aflUcts  the  working  classes,  especially  the  lumberers,  who  are  often,  during 
ill  and  spring,  drenched  in  the  remarkably  cold  waters  of  the  rivers.  The 
iseases,  however,  that  are  most  fatal  to  life,  such  as  fevers,  small-pox,  and 
leasles,  are  brought  to  the  province  from  other  countries,  principally  by  pas- 
engers'  ships.  Qenerally  speaking,  the  climate  may  be  considered  at  least 
qually  healthy  with  that  of  England. 

The  temperature  of  the  climate  of  the  southern  parts  is  much  milder  than 
bat  of  those  parts  which  border  on  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  the  Bay  de 
!haleur,  and  Lower  Canada.  Sea  fogs  frequently  envelope  the  shores  of  the 
by  of  Fundy,  and  render  the  culture  of  wheat  near  the  coast  uncertain,  but  do 
lOt  appear  to  cause  any  unhealthy  consequences. 

With  the  difference  of  more  humidity  on  the  southern  coast  and  a  few  miles 
nland,  and  that  the  harbours  within  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  at  least  from  St.  John  to 
he  state  of  Maine,  are  seldom  obstructed  with  ice,  and  the  frosts  in  the  north- 
im  parts  being  somewhat  more  severe,  what  we  have  observed,  in  treating  of 
he  climate  of  America  generally,  will  apply  equally  to  this  province.  The  Bay 
md  harbours  of  Passamaquody  are  much  less  affected  by  frost  than  the  port  of 
Vew  York.  The  great  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  carry  inwards  a  portion 
»f  the  waters  and  vapours  of  the  gulf  stream,  have  a  great  influence  in  moderat- 
Dg  the  temperature  of  the  sea-coasts  of  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Maine,  and 
if  both  sides  of  this  bay :  while  winter  seldom  passes,  without  the  Hudson  being 
rozenover,  down  nearly  to  New  York.  In  1 840-1,  at  a  distance  of  100  miles 
.bove  New  York,  the  Hudson  was  frozen  over,  from  the  latter  part  of  December 
o  the  end  of  March. 

Climate  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the  United  States. — ^The  climate 
t  Maine  and  the  New  England  states,  and  of  New  York,  assimilates  with  gra- 
Inating  mildness,  southward,  to  the  general  system  of  the  climate  of  America 
rhich  we  have  described.  The  navigation  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  is  often 
npcded  by  ice.    Delaware  in  the  latitude  of  Naples  is  generally  frozen  over  for 
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about  five  weeks.  The  Potomac  is  also  frozen  over  for  some  weeks.^  Warmth 
increases  as  we  proceed  south  of  the  Potomac  ;  but  during  winter,  slight  frosts 
occur,  even  in  Florida  and  Louisiana  ;  the  climates  of  which,  in  other  respects, 
as  well  as  the  productions,  may  be  considered  tropical,  although  some  of  the 
grains,  and  many  of  the  trees  of  the  temperate  latitudes,  grow  in  both  these  states. 
The  thermometer,  which  in  the  shade  stands  at  84  deg.  Far.  in  East  Florida,  will 
often  sink  at  night  to  45  deg.f 

Climate  of  the  Basins  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri. — We  may 
class  four  distinct  climates,  between  the  sources  and  the  mouths  of  the  MississippL 
The  first,  commencing  at  its  sources,  and  terminating  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  corres- 
ponds pretty  accurately  to  the  climate  of  the  countries  between  Montreal  and 
Boston ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  quantity  of  snow  falling  in  the  former  is 
much  less  than  in  the  latter  region.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  would 
be  something  higher  on  the  Upper  Mississippi.  The  vegetation,  the  time  of 
planting,  and  ripening,  may  be  considered  nearly  the  same.  Potatoes  are 
raised  in  this  climate  in  the  utmost  perfection.  Wheat,  clover,  and  the  usual 
grasses  succeed  well.  The  apple  and  the  pear  tree  require  fostering,  and  southern 
exposure,  to  bring  fruit  to  perfection.  The  peach-tree  requires  a  sheltered  de- 
clivity, with  a  southern  exposure,  to  succeed  at  all.  Five  months  in  the  year 
may  be  considered  winter :  during  which  cattle  require  shelter  in  severe  weather, 
and  the  still  waters  remain  frozen. 

^'  The  second  climate,^'  says  Mr.  Flint,  ^'  includes  the  opposite  states  of  Mis« 
souri  and  Illinois,  in  their  whole  extent,  or  the  country,  between  41  and  37  d^. 
N.  Lat.  Cattle,  though  much  benefited  by  sheltering,  and  often  needing  it,  seldom 
receive  it  It  is  not  so  favourable  for  cultivated  grasses,  as  the  preceding  r^on. 
Gourd-seed  com  (maize)  is  the  only  kind  extensively  planted.  The  winter  oom- 
roences  with  January,  and  ends  with  the  second  week  in  February.  The  ice,  in 
the  still  waters,  after  that  time  thaws.  Wheat,  the  inhabitant  of  a  variety  of  cli- 
mates, is  at  home,  as  a  native,  in  this.  The  persimon  and  the  papaw  are  found 
in  its  whole  extent.  It  is  the  favoured  region  of  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  the 
peach-tree.  Snows  neither  fall  deep  nor  lie  long.  The  Irish  potato  succeeds  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  not  so  well  as  in  a  higher  climate ;  and  this  disadvantage  is 
supplied  by  the  sweet  potato,  which,  though  not  at  home  in  this  climate,  with  a 
little  care  in  the  cultivation  flourishes.  The  grandeur  of  vegetation,  and  the 
temperature  of  March  and  April,  indicate  an  approach  towards  a  southern 
climate. 

*  Dr.  Forry  says,  the  region  of  Pennsylvania,  as  though  it  were  the  battle-ground  on  which 
Boreas  and  Austcr  struggle  for  mastery,  experiences,  indeed,  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

t  The  foregoing  view  of  the  tlieorv  of  tlie  climate  of  North  America,  was  chiefly  written  in 
183*2,  and  the  greater  part  incorporated  in  my  worlc  on  *'  British  America.**  The  remaining  ob» 
servations  on  the  climate  of  America  are  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  a  most  instructive  work  on  the 
climate  by  Dr.  Forry,  New  York,  1842.  We  have  also  had  recourse  to  Humboldt*  and  to  an 
article  on 'climate  in  the  "  Book  of  the  United  States,**  written  by  Mr.  Flint ;  and  to  various 
statements  which  we  collected  on  the  climate  of  die  British  Provinces,  in  America. 
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*'  The  third  climate  extends  from  37  to  31  deg.  N.  Below  35  deg.  N.,  in  the  rich 
alluvial  soils^  the  apple-tree  begins  to  fail  in  bringing  its  fruit  to  perfection.    We 
have  ne^r  tasted  apples  worth  eating,  raised  much  below  New  Madrid.     Cotton^ 
between  this  point  and  33  deg.^  is  raised^  in  favourable  positions,  for  home  con- 
sumption, but  is  seldom  to   be  depended  upon  for  a  crop.      Below  33  deg. 
commences  the  proper  climate  for  cotton,  and  it  is  the  staple  article  of  cultivation. 
Festoons  of  long  moss  hang  upon  the  trees,  and  darken  the  forests.    The  pal- 
metto gives  to  the  low  alluvial  grounds  a  grand  and  striking  verdure.     The  mus- 
cadine grape,  strongly  designating  climate,  is  first  found  here.     Laurels  have  be- 
come common  in  the  forest,  retaining  their  foliage  and  their  verdure  through  the 
winter.    Wheat  is  no  longer  seen  as  an  article  of  cultivation.    The  fig-tree  brings 
its  fruit  to  fall  maturity.    Below  this  climate,  to  the  gulf,  is  the  region  of  the 
sugar-cane  and  the  sweet  orange-tree.     It  would  be,  if  it  were  cultivated,  the 
r^ion  of  the  olive.     Snow  is  no  longer  seen  to  fall,  except  in  a  few  flakes,  in  the 
coldest  storms.     The  streams  are  never  frozen.    Winter  is  only  marked  by  nights 
of  white  frost,  and  days  of  north-west  winds,  which  seldom  last  longer  than  three 
days  in  succession^  and  are  followed  by  south  winds  and  warm  days.    The  trees 
are  generally  in  leaf  by  the  middle  of  February,  and  always  by  the  first  of  March. 
Bats  are  hovering  in  the  air  during  the  night.     Fire-flies  are  seen  in  the  middle  of 
Februaiy.     Early  in  March  the  forests  are  in  blossom.  The  margins  of  the  creeks 
and  streams  are  perfumed  with  meadow  pink,  or  honeysuckle,  yellow  jessamine, 
and  other  fragrant  flowers.     During  almost  every  night  a  thunder-storm  occurs. 
Cotton  and  com  are  planted  from  March  to  July.     In  these  regions  the  summers 
are  uniformly  hot,  although  there  are  days  when  the  mercury  rises  as  high  in  New 
England  as  in  Louisiana.     The  heat,  however,  is  more  uniform  and  sustained, 
commences  much  earlier,  and  continues  much  later.  From  February  to  September 
thunder-storms  are  common,  often  accompanied  with  severe  thunder,  and  some- 
times with  gales  or  tornadoes,  in  which  the  trees  of  the  forests  are  prostrated  in 
every  direction,  and  the  tract  of  country,  which  is  covered  with  the  fallen  trees,  is 
called  a  **  hurricane.^*    The  depressing  influence  of  the  summer  heat  results  from 
its  long  continuance,  and  equable  and  unremitting  tenour,  rather  than  from  the  in- 
tensity of  its  ardour  at  any  given  time.     It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  at  all 
times  the  unclouded  radiance  of  the  vertical  sun  of  this  climate  is  extremely  op- 
pressive— such  are  the  summers  and  autumns  of  the  southern  divisions  of  this 
valley. 

"The  winters,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  country,  are  variable,  passing  rapidly 
from  warm  to  cold,  and  the  reverse  near  the  Mississippi,  and  where  there  is  little 
to  vary  the  general  direction  of  the  winds,  they  ordinarily  blow  three  or  four 
days  from  the  north.  In  the  northern  and  middle  regions,  the  consequence  is 
cold  weather,  frost  more  or  less  severe,  and,  perhaps,  storm,  with  snow  and 
sleet.     During  these  days  the  rivers  are  covered  with  ice.     The  opposite  breeze 
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alternates.  There  is  immediately  a  bland  and  relaxing  feeling  in  the  atmosphere- 
It  becomes  warm ;  and  the  red  birds  sing  on  those  days^  in  January  and  Febni« 
ary,  as  far  north  as  Prairie  da  Chien.  These  abrupt  and  frequent  translCons  can 
hardly  fidl  to  have  an  unfavourable  influence  upon  health.  From  forty  to  thirty- 
six  degrees  the  rivers  almost  invariably  freeze^  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
through  the  winter.  At  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  at  Cincinnati,  on  the 
Ohio^  in  nearly  the  same  parallels,  between  thirty-eight  and  thirty-nine  d^r^es, 
the  two  rivers  are  sometimes  capable  of  being  crossed  on  the  ice  for  eight  weeks 
together. 

"  Although  the  summers  over  all  this  valley  must  be  admitted  to  be  hot,  yet 
the  exemption  of  the  country  from  mountains  and  impediments  to  the  free 
course  of  the  winds,  and  the  circumstances,  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
country  has  a  surface  bare  of  forests,  and  probably,  other  unexplained  atmo- 
spheric agents,  concur  to  create,  during  the  sultry  months  almost  a  constant  breese. 
It  hence  happens,  that  the  air  on  these  wide  prairies  is  rendered  fresh^  and  the 
heats  are  tempered,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  felt  on  the  ocean."* 

The  annual  and  mean  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  the  United  States  is  much 
greater  than  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  certain  mountainous  regions  and  heads 
of  gulfs  excepted.  This  has  been  ascertained  by  numerous  and  accurate  observa* 
tions  made  on  different  parts  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

It  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  tabular  views,  that  on  a  medium,  one-third  less 
rain  falls  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States ;  yet  Dr.  Holyoke  in  his  '^  Memoir 
on  the  Climate  of  the  United  States,"  observes,  '*  twenty  cities  in  Europe,  which 
at  a  mean  of  twenty  years,  have  had  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  of  rain ;  while 
Cambridge  has  had  but  eighty-eight  days.  Salem  ninety-five  days  of  rain,  and 
Philadelphia  seventy-six  days,  at  a  medium  of  twenty  years.  The  mean  annual 
quantity  of  rain  at  Philadelphia,  is  very  little  more  than  the  mean  annual  quan- 
tity at  Glasgow,  for  a  term  of  thirty  years  preceding  1790.  The  above  greater 
quantity  of  rain  in  fewer  days,  in  America,  indicates  the  rain  to  be  much  heavier 
there  than  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  well  ascertained,  that  the 
evaporation  of  these  rains  proceeds  much  quicker  in  America  than  in  Europe ; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  air  is  habitually  drier,  and  less  calm,  unless  Charles- 
ton be  taken  as  an  exception.  It  has  been  found  that  the  mean  annual  quantity 
of  evaporation  at  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  was  fifty-six  inches  for  a  term  of 
seven  years ;  while  in  seven  German  and  Italian  cities,  on  a  mean  of  twenty 
years,  the  annual  evaporation  was  forty-nine  inches,  or  seven  of  difference  ;  al- 
though the  Italian  cities  are  in  a  much  more  favourable  situation  for  evaporation 
than  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  adjacent  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  same  &ct  of 
greater  evaporation  was  also  observed  to  take  place  in  Upper  Louisiana,  and 
along  the  higher  Missouri,  as  Car  as  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  Captain  Lewis. 

*  Flint  on  die  dimate  of  the  Mississippian  regions. 
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**  The  dryness  of  the  American  climate  increases  as  we  advance  west  and 
north-west  from  the  Missouri,  where  there  frequently  is  not  a  drop  of  rain  for  six 
months.  This  is  owing  to  the  great  distance  from  any  sea,  the  superior  eleva- 
tion and  comparative  want  of  timber,  combined  with  the  greater  intensity  and 
longer  duration  of  the  north-west  wind,  which  sweeps  with  unobstructed  force 
over  the  naked  plains.  It  appears  then,  that  more  rain  falls  in  fewer  days, 
in  America  than  in  Europe  ;  and  that  there  are  fewer  cloudy  days,  more  fair  days, 
and  quicker  evaporation.  It  is  to  this  last  circumstance  we  must  ascribe  those 
immense  dews,  unknown  in  European  climates,  which  occur  in  America,  and 
which  are  so  copious  in  summer,  as  to  resemble  heavy  showers  of  rain.  But  it 
must  also  be  observed,  that  dews  are  comparatively  unknown  in  the  tract  watered 
by  the  Upper  Missouri ;  and  which,  in  all  probability,  is  owing  to  the  want  of 
timber :  wood  being  limited  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which  are  commonly  bor- 
dered with  trees."* 

Dr.  Forry'^s  work  on  the  climate  of  the  United  States,  and  its  endemic  in- 
fluences is  based  chiefly,  as  he  tells  us,  on  the  ^'  Army  Meteorological  Register,^' 
and  the  ^^  Statbtical  Report  on  the  Sickness  and  Mortality  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  during  the  years  1819  to  1839,  inclusive.''  He  classifies  the 
principal  phenomena,  physically  considered,  of  the  chmate,  and  then  traces  the 
medical  relation  of  those  laws,  in  order  to  establish  a  classification  of  climates, 
based  upon  actual  observations.  His  work  is  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
that  has  appeared :  not  even  excepting  Volney's  celebrated  work,  on  the  *^  Soil 
and  Climate  of  the  United  States ;"  and  although  scientific,  and  especially 
theoretic,  men  may  not  always  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions  as  Dr.  Forry,  we 
consider  it,  as  a  whole,  a  most  valuable  production.  In  general  principles  he 
follows  Humboldt,  Arago,  and  Daniell. 

He  illustrates  the  results  of  his  labours  by  Isotheral  (or,  equal  summer 
temperature),  Isothermal  (or,  equal  annual  temperature),  and  hocheimal  (or, 
equal  winter  temperature)  lines.  These  are  all  based  upon  the  meteorological 
observations  kept  at  the  diffierent  military  posts,  or  as  they  are  called  forts,  in 
the  United  States :  for  instance,  he  traces  from  one  point.  Fort  Vancouver,  on 
the  River  Columbia,  in  latitude  45  deg.  50  min.  N.,  and  longitude  43  deg.  W. 
firom  Washington,  three  Unes,  viz.,  an  isotheral  line  of  65  deg.,  an  isothermal  line 
of  51  deg.  75  min.,  and  an  isocheimal  line  of  41  deg.  The  Jirst  of  these  linear 
temperatures  followed  irregular  curves,  ascending  as  high  as  48  deg.  40  min.  N. 
latitude,  winding  eastward,  through  Green  Bay,  in  latitude  45  deg. ;  then  through 
Lake  Michigan,  in  latitude  44  deg.  30  min. ;  Lake  Huron,  in  about  43  deg.  30 
min. ;  Lake  Ontario,  in  about  43  deg.  40  min. ;  then  curving  north,  to  44  deg.  40 
min. ;  and  then  south,  until  it  strikes  the  Atlantic  in  about  latitude  43  deg.  25  min. 
The  second  line,  starting  from  the  same  point  as  the  first,  curves  to  the  south, 
passing  through  Fort  Armstrong,  on  the  Mississippi,  in  latitude  41  deg.  40  min., 
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then  nearly  due  east,  passing  close  to  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
through  the  southern  part  of  Lake  Erie,  and  close  to  the  military  college  at  West 
Point,  and  thence  nearly  direct  to  the  Atlantic  south  of  Cape  Cod,  in  about  lati- 
tude 41  deg.  42  min.  The  third  line,  starting  from  the  same  westerly  point  as 
the  two  first,  curves  to  the  south  as  far  as  36  deg.  50  min.  N.  crossing  the  Arkan- 
sas river  in  about  latitude  37  deg.  N.,  and  the  Mississippi  in  about  37  deg.  30  miiu 
N.,  about  forty  miles  south  of  Jefferson  Barracks,  and  passes  across  Chesapeake 
Bay  to  the  Atlantic  in  about  latitude  38  deg.  N.  An  isotheral  line  of  temperature 
of  81  deg.,  starting  from  Key,  West  Florida,  in  latitude  24  deg.  50  min.  N.,  curves 
to  the  north  through  Fort  Brook  in  about  latitude  28  deg.  N.,  Fort  King  in  lati- 
tude 29  deg.,  and  thence  north-west  to  Fort  Gibson  on  the  Arkansas,  in  latitude 
35  deg.  30  min.,  still  following  a  north-westerly  direction.  An  isocheimal  line  of 
26  deg.  starting  from  the  Atlantic  at  the  same  point,  43  deg.  25  min.  N.,  with  the 
Jirst  isotheral  line  of  65  deg.,  curves  south  to  42  deg.  30  min.,  then  curves  gradually 
to  the  north,  crossing  the  Hudson,  and  passing  through  the  middle  of  Lake  On- 
tario, and  north  of  Lake  Erie,  curving  irregularly  south,  near  Fort  Gratior,  at 
the  entrance  of  Lake  Huron,  and  thence  south  and  irregularly  north,  crossing 
Lake  Michigan  in  latitude  43  deg.  15  min.,  then  south-west  through  Fort  Amn 
strong  in  latitude  41  deg.  50  min.,  and,  as  far  as  traced,  to  latitude  40  deg.  N. 

The  military  posts  at  which  the  observations  were  made  which  furnish  the 
thermometrical  data  are.  First,  the  northern,  divided  into  three  classeSjCX 
systems  of  climate,  viz. :  1.  Posts  on  the  coasts  of  New  England,  extending  as&r 
south  as  the  harbour  of  New  York.  2.  Posts  on  the  northern  chain  of  lakest 
3.  Posts  remote  from  the  ocean  and  inland  seas.  Second,  the  middle, divided 
into  two  classes^  viz. :  1.  Posts  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Delaware  Bay  to  Sa- 
vannah. 2.  Posts  at  the  interior  stations.  The  third,  or  southern,  divided 
into  two  classes,  \\z, :  1.  Posts  on  the  lower  Mississippi.  2.  Posts  in  the  Penin- 
sula of  Florida.  The  first,  or  northern,  comprehends  the  region  in  which  a 
low  temperature  predominates.  The  third,  or  southern,  that  in  which  a  high 
temperature  prevails;  and  the  second,  or  middle,  that  which  partakes  of  the 
temperature  of  both. 

Dr.  Forry  examines  with  great  pains,  the  influence  which  the  configuration  of 
America,  and  especially  the  great  fresh  water  lakes,  have  on  the  temperature  of 
the  climate  of  the  different  regions  of  that  continent.  He  estimates  the  waters  of 
all  the  lakes  and  basin  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  at  94,000  superficial  square 
miles,  from  the  calculations  of  Douglass  Houghton,  the  state  geologist  of  Mexico, 
and  that  they  contain  11,300  cubic  miles  of  waters,  or  more  than  half  of  all  the 
fresh  water  of  the  globe,  (t  is  remarkable  that,  though  the  surface  of  Lakes 
Huron  and  Superior  are  about  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  deepest  part  of  their  bottoms  is  at  least  as  low  as  that  of  the 
ocean  ;  for  some  of  their  deep  chasms  have  been  sounded  with  lead  and  lines,  to 
the  depth  of  1800  feet,  or  300  fathoms,  without  reaching  the  bottom. 
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On  the  coasts  of  the  New  England  states^  the  influence  of  the  sea  modifies 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  seasons,  and  in  the  same  parallels  of  the  interior, 
the  extreme  range  of  temperature  is  found  greatly  to  increase^  and  the  seasons  of 
heat  and  cold  to  be  violently  contrasted  ;  while  on  coming  within  the  influence 
of  the  great  lakes,  the  temperature  is  found  to  resemble  that  of  the  sea  coast.  On 
passing  inland,  beyond  the  great  fresh  water  lakes,  an  excessive  range  of 
temperature  is  found  to  characterise  the  climate.  So  that  the  climate  of  coun- 
tries near  great  bodies  of  water,  whether  fresh  or  salt,  is  not  subject  to  the  great 
ranges  from  high  to  low  temperatures, — to  the  extreme  heat  and  intense  cold, 
which  prevail  in  countries  under  the  same  latitude,  not  within  the  influence  of 
the  sea  or  of  great  lakes.  The  differences  of  the  temperatures  of  the  climate  of 
countries  under  the  same  latitude,  explodes  the  general  conclusions  which  would 
be  made,  if  we  confined  our  descriptions,  and  calculations,  to  the  astronomical 
divisions  of  climate,  into  the  torrid  zone^  or  within  the  tropics,  and  to  the  two 
temperate,  and  two  frozen  zones.  The  only  approach  to  truth,  in  respect  to  the 
climate  of  a  country,  is,  therefore,  to  be  arrived  at  by  a  series  of  meteorological 
observations,  and  by  a  knowledge  of  the  vegetation  of  the  localities.  From  these 
data,  especially  the  former^  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the  Isotheral  and  Isochei" 
mal  curves,  and  the  Isothermal  lines,  connecting  places  having  the  same  mean 
annual  temperature,  which  have  been  adopted  by  Humboldt^  and  applied  by  Dr. 
Forry  to  the  climate  of  the  United  States,  and  which  may  be  said  to  correspond 
with  the  Climat  Physique^  of  Malte  Brun,  in  contradistinction  to  the  astrono- 
mical climate,  or  that  of  the  five  zones.     Dr.  Forry,  too,  judiciously  remarks  : 

"  That  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth's  surface  gradually  increases  from  the  poles  to 
the  equator,  and  decreases  from  the  level  of  the  sea  upwards,  is  a  general  law,  which,  it 
has  been  seen,  is  greatly  modified  by  the  agency  of  physical  geography.  Among  the 
causes  which  determine  the  deviations,  of  the  isothermal,  isocheimal,  and  isotheral  lines, 
from  the  same  parallels  of  latitude,  the  following  are  regarded  as  the  principal  :  —  1.  The 
action  of  the  sun  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  2.  The  vicinity  of  great  seas,  and  their 
relative  position  ;  3.  The  elevation  of  the  place  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  4,  The  preva- 
lent winds  ;  5.  The  form  of  lands,  their  mass,  their  prolongation  towards  the  poles,  their 
temperature  and  reflection  in  summer,  and  the  quantity  of  snow  which  covers  them  in 
winter ;  6.  The  position  of  mountains  relatively  to  the  cardinal  points,  whether  favouring 
the  play  of  descending  currents,  or  affording  shelter  against  particular  winds ;  7.  The 
colour,  chemical  nature,  and  radiating  power  of  soil,  and  the  evaporation  from  its  surface  ; 
8.  The  degree  of  cultivation  and  the  density  of  population  ;  and  9.  Fields  of  ice,  which 
form,  as  it  were,  circumpolar  continents,  or  drift  into  low  latitudes. 

"  *  The  winters  of  the  isothermal  curve  of  68  deg.,'  says  Humboldt,  '  are  not  found 
upon  that  of  51  deg.,  and  the  winters  of  51  deg.  are  not  met  with  on  the  ciu've  of  42  deg. 
In  considering  separately  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  same  systems  of  climate,  for  ex- 
ample, the  European  Region,  the  Transatlantic  Region,  or  that  of  Eastern  Asia,  the  limits 
of  variation  become  still  more  narrow.  Wherever  in  Europe,  in  40  deg.  of  longitude,  the 
mean  temperature  rises — 

deg.  deg.  deg.  deg.  deg. 
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"  In  the  United  States,  if  the  comparison  is  confined  to  the  same  system  of  climates, 
as  for  example  the  posts  on  the  ocean  or  lakes,  or  those  remote  from  the  agency  of 
large  bodies  of  water,  the  limits  of  variation,  as  in  Europe,  are  also  narrow ;  but  if 
the  whole  extent  of  our  domain  is  embraced,  the  results  are  strikingly  diverse.     Thus : 


Mean  Temperature. 

Annual.        !        Winter. 

i 

Summer. 

Fort  Vancouver,  Oregon  Territoiy  .     .     . 

Council   Bluffs,    junction   of    Platte   and 

Missouri        

deg. 
51.75 

51.02 

deg. 
41.33 

24.47 

deg. 
65.00 

75.82 

Difference 

0.73 

+16.86 

—10.82 

*^  But  this  contrast  is  exliibited  in  a  still  more  marked  degree,  by  comparing  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  mean  temperature  of  winter  and  summer,  the  former  being  23  d^.,  67 
min.;  whilst  the  latter  is  51  deg.,  35  min. 

*^  *  In  tracing  five  isothermal  lines  between  the  parallels  of  Rome  and  St.  Petersburg,' 
continues  Humboldt,  '  the  coldest  winter  presented  by  one  of  these  lines  is  not  found  again 
on  the  preceding  line.  In  this  part  of  the  globe,  those  places  whose  annual  temperature 
is  54  deg.  50  min.,  have  not  a  wmter  below  32  deg.,  which  is  already  felt  upon  the  isother- 
mal line  of  50  deg.' 

"  In  the  European  climate,  two  points  having  the  same  winter  temperature,  may  differ 
as  much  as  11  deg.  in  latitude.  Thus  in  Scotland,  in  latitude  57  deg.,  and  isothermal  line 
45  deg.  50  min.,  the  winters  are  more  mild  than  at  Milan,  in  latitude  45  deg.  28  min  ,  and 
isothermal  line  55  dee.  80  min.  Consequently  the  lines  of  equal  winter  cut  isothermal 
lines  which  differ  10  deg.  At  the  isle  of  Mangeroe,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Europe, 
under  the  parallel  of  71  deg.,  the  winters  are  7  deg.  milder  than  at  St  Petersburg,  latitude 
59  deg.  56  min.  In  the  United  States,  embracing  the  whole  region  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific,  as  great  a  contrast  no  doubt  exists.  The  mean  winter  temperature  of  Fort 
Vancouver,  Oregon  Territory,  latitude  45  deg.  37  min.,  is  found  about  9  deg.  further 
south,  at  a  point  intermediate  to  Fort  Gibson  and  Jefferson  Barracks  ;  but  if  the  observa- 
tions, like  those  in  Scotland  Just  referred  to,  were  made  on  the  Pacific  coast,  (Fort  Van- 
couver being  seventy  miles  oistant  from  the  ocean,)  the  winter  temperature  would  neces- 
sarily be  still  higher.  As  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Fort  Vancouver  is  51  deg.  75 
min.,  and  that  of  the  assumed  point  between  Fort  Gibson  and  Jefferson  Barracks,  is  about 
61  deg.,  it  follows  that  the  Imes  of  equal  winter  cut  isothermal  lines  which  differ  more 
than  9  deg.  Fahrenheit. 

*'  In  tracing  the  isothermal  line  roimd  the  northern  hemisphere,  beyond  the  tropics,  it 
presents  on  the  east  side  of  both  continents,  concave,  and  on  the  west  side,  convex  simimits. 
Following  the  mean  temperature  of  55  deg.  40  min.  Fahrenheit,  around  the  whole  globe, 
we  find  it  passes  on  the — 

"  Eastern  coast  of  Old  World,  in  N.  lat.  39  deg.  54  min.,  E.  long.  1 16  deg.  27  min., 
near  Pekin. 

"  Eastern  coast  of  New  World,  in  N.  lat  39  deg.  56  min.,  W.  long.  75  deg.  16  min., 
Philadelphia. 

"  Western  coast  of  Old  World,  inJN.  lat.  45  deg.  46  min.,W.long.  37min.,  near  Bordeaux. 

"  Western  coast  of  New  World,  in  N.  lat.  44  deg.  40  min.,  W.  long.*  104  deg.,  Cape 
Foul- weather,  south  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia. 

"  On  comparing  the  two  systems,  the  concave  and  convex  siunmits  of  the  same  isothermal 
line,  *  we  find,'  says  Humboldt,  *  at  New  York  the  summer  of  Rome  and  the  winter  of 
Copenhagen ;  and  at  Quebec,  the  summer  of  Paris  and  the  winter  of  Petersburg.  In 
China,  at  Pekin,  for  example,  where  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  that  of  the  coast 
of  Brittany,  the  scorching  heats  of  sununer  are  greater  than  at  Cairo,  and  the  winters  are 
as  rigorous  as  at  Upsal.' " 
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The  difierence  of  climate  between  Europe  and  Ektstem  America,  as  determined  by 
Humboldt  in  a  paper  on  Isothermal  Lines  and  the  Distribution  of  Heat  over  the  Globe^ 
is  as  follows  : — 

The  isothermal  line  of  32  deg.  passes  in — 
Europe,  between  Uleo  and  Enontakies,  Lapland,  lat.  66  deg.  to  68  deg.  E.  long. 
19  deg.  22  min. 

America,  through  Table  Bay,  Labrador,  lat.  54,  deg.,  W.  long.  58  deg. 

The  isothermal  line  of  41  deg.,  passes  in — 
Europe  near  Stockholm,  lat.  60  deg.,  E.  long.  18  deg. 
America,  the  Baj  of  St.  George,  Newfoundlimd,  lat.  48  deg.,  W.  long.  59  deg. 

The  isothermal  line  of  50  deg.,  nasses  in — 
Europe,  through  Belgium,  lat.  51  aeg.,  E  long.  2  deg. 
America,  near  Boston,  lat.  42  deg.  30  min.,  W.  long.  70  deg.  59  min. 

The  isothermal  line  of  59  deg.,  passes  in  — 
Europe,  between  Rome  and  Florence,  lat.  43  dee.,  E.  long.  1 1  deg.  40  min. 
America,  near  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  lat.  36  deg.,  W.  long.  76  deg.  30  min. 

Between  the  western  part  of  Europe  and  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  the  fol- 
lowing differences  generally  obtain  : — 


Latitude. 

Mean  Temperature  of 
West  of  Europe. 

Mean  Temperature  of  Eastern 
Coast  of  North  America. 

Difference. 

deg. 
30 
40 
50 
60 

d^.  min. 
70     52 
63     14 
50    90 
40     60 

deg.  min. 
66     92 
54     50 
37     94 
23     72 

deg.  min. 

3     60 

8     64 

12     96 

16     92 

'  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  difference  increases  in  proportion  as  high  latitudes  are  attained. 
On  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  two  hemispheres,  the  mean  annual  temperature  decreases  in 
the  following  ratio : — 

Latitude.  Temperature.  Temperature. 


deg. 
From  0 
20 
30 
40 
50 
0 


to 


deg. 

201 

30 

40 

50 

60 

60 


West  of  the 
Old  World. 


deg. 
3.601 
7.20 
7.20 

12.60 
9.90 

40.50 


East  of  the 
New  World. 


deg. 
3.60 
10.80 
12.60 
16.20 
13.30 
56.50 


The  comparative  difference  of  the  seasons,  from  the  equator  to  the  polar  circle,  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  following  table: — 


Europe,  Long.  I  4eg.  W.  to  17  deg.  B. 

America,  58  deg.  to  72  deg.  W.  Long. 

ISOTHERMAL 
LIMES. 

Mean  Temperature. 

Mean  Temperature. 

Winter. 

Summer. 

Diflereuce. 

Winter. 

Summer. 

Difference. 

68 
M 
M 
41 
32 

44.60 
S9.60 
24.80 
14 

deg. 

80.G0 

73.40 

68 

00.80 

63.60 

deg. 

21.60 

28.80 

32.40 

36 

39.00 

deg. 
53.60 
39.20 
30.20 
14 
1.40 

deg. 

80.60 

78.80 

71.60 

66.20 

55.40 

deg. 

27 

39.60 

41.40 

52.20 

54 

These  various  relations  determined  by  Humboldt,  are  as  correct  as  his  data  would  war- 
rant The  isothermal  line  of  41  deg.,  which,  according  to  this  philosopher,  passes  through 
the  Bay  of  St.  George  in  Newfoundland,  in  latitude  48  deg.,  if  correcdy  ascertained,  sinks 
as  it  penetrates  towards  the  interior  of  the  continent ;  for  at  Hancock  Barracks,  Maine, 
in  latitude  46  deg.  10  min.,  at  the  distance  of  150  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  the  mean  annutd 
temperature  is  41.21  deg,  and  at  Fort  Brady,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  in  latitude 
46  deg.  39  min.,  it  is  41.39  deg. ;  and,  proceeding  to  the  western  coast  of  America,  we 
find  that  at  Fort  Vancouver,  Oregon  Territory,  in  latitude  45  deg.  37  min.,  the  mean  teni- 
peraturci  like  similar  parallels  in  western  Europe,  b  as  high  as  51.75  deg. 
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Comparative  View  of  the  Climate  of  the  Sea-Coast  and  the  Region  beyond  the  Lakes,  in 

rektion  to  Temperature. 
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CoMPABATiVE  View  of  the  Climate  of  the  Lakes  and  the  same  Region  lying  beyond  their 
Influence,  in  relation  to  Temperature. 
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CoBfPABATiVE  View  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Literior,  remote  from  large  bodies  of 
water,  in  relation  to  the  Winds  and  other  states  of  the  Weather. 
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CoMPABATiYE  View  of  the  Climate  of  the  Lakes  and  the  same  Region  beyond  their  in- 
fluence, in  relation  to  Winds  and  other  states  of  the  Weather. 


SYSTEMS 

• 
1 

1 

WINDS. 

WEATHER. 

OP 

N. 

N.W. 

N.E. 

E. 

8.F.  I     S.       S.W. 

W. 

1 

Fair. 

CT'dy. 

Rain. 

Snow. 

1 

CLIMATE. 

Days. 

Days. 

Dayi.  Days. 

Day.. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Dayi. 

Day.. 

Da,.. 

1 

Intend  MM.... 

»i 

S.39 

5.81 

3.16 

4.56 

4.4a 

2.46 
4.6S 

3  58 

34»9 

N.W. 

9.79 

11.58 

6.17 

379 

criy. 

R«»ote  friMB 
MM 

44    53 

146 

3.73 

1.02 

1. 31 

1.83 

6.08 

8.75 

W. 

1796 

0.15 

3.88 

1.44 

Pair. 

CLIMATE  OF  AMERICA. 
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Table  showing  that  the  course  of  Wmds  and  the  proportion  of  fair  and  cloudy  Weather, 
preserve  a  constant  Ratio  in  a  particular  Locality. 


POINTS 

§ 

O 

WINDS. 

WEATH  ER. 

OP 
OBSBRVA. 

N. 

N.W. 

N.B. 

B. 

8.B. 

S. 

S.W. 

w. 

s 
1 

£ 

Fair. 

Cl'dy. 

Rain.  Snow 

if 

Cl'dy. 
Cl'dy. 
Cl'dj. 

TION. 

Day. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

D*ys. 

Days.'  Days 

Ptort   Brady.    /;}Jg 

3.08 
1.33 
0.83 

4.08 
6.25 
5.00 

0.75 
0.83 
1.58 

2.50 
2.16 

2.08 

641 
7.33 
8.00 

3.58 
2.08 
2.16 

1.58 
2.16 
3.08 

7.75 
0.33 
7.66 

W. 

w. 

S.B. 

12.63 
13.58 
13.50 

3.08 
3.16 
3.58 

7.83 
775 
7.91 

6.66 
6.00 
5.41 

^%  ^-»*-  lilSS 
N.  y.      |,,g5^ 

4.50 
2.67 
2.42 

8.25 
8.67 
9.79 

2.17 
1.58 
1.25 

0.50 
0.75 
0.02 

4.83 
3.83 
5.67 

4.00 
5.50 
3.17 

3.92 
5.08 
4.33 

2.25 
2.42 
2.92 

N.W. 
N.W. 
N.W. 

17.83 
18.50 
17.59 

700 
6.58 
7.68 

433 

4.58 
4.50 

1.16  I  Fair. 
0.83  1  Fair. 
1.67  1  Pair. 

r'lsao 

Wadiingtoa.     VlW? 

D.   C.           1 11828 

C  1M9 

1.56 
1.75 
0.58 
0.50 

8.— 
9.— 
9.50 
10.83 

7.25 
5.25 
4.- 
3.08 

0.«5 
0.58 
0.33 
0.75 

2.75 
4.— 
4.75 
5.— 

2.58 
2.56 
6.58 
5.67 

7— 
6— 
4.17 
4.50 

1.16 
1.— 
0.58 
008 

N.W. 
N.W. 
N.W. 
N.W. 

17.33 
14.7  5 
14.42 
14.~ 

8.50 
9.08 
8.92 
0.58 

5.— 
6.25 
6.75 
C— 

0.50  1  Fair. 
0.33     Cl'dy. 
0.42  ,  crdy. 
0.83  j  Cl'dy. 

Cantonment       f  \ISU 
Clinch,  near   ^    I8S7 
Penaacola.       I  IttS 

1.50 
3-50 
2.25 

5.38 
3.16 
4.33 

3.41 
1.75 
2.50 

0.91 
0.67 
1.08 

6.16 
5.58 
3.92 

3.50 
6.08 
4.75 

8.58 
9.58 
10.58 

1.08 
1.08 
1.08 

S.W. 
S.W. 
S.W. 

19.08 
19.67 
19.50 

1.00 
467 
3.25 

10.41 
6.08 
7.75 

•• 

Fair. 
Pair. 
Pair. 

3.25 

3.08 
3.08 

1.67 

4.83 
4.92 

150 
1.58 
2.83 

20.42 
13.50 
15.— 

0.50 
1.17 
0.83 

1.00 
2.58 
1.42 

0.06 
1.00 
0.58 

S.B. 
S.B. 
S.E. 

19.— 
18.02 
19.17 

9.25 
6.67 
6.67 

2.08 
4.50 

4.17 

0.17 
0.18 
0.42 

Pair. 
Fair. 
Fair. 

Table  exhibiting  the  Mortality  of  the  United  States  Army  for  the  period  of  Ten  Years, 
showing  the  Laws  of  Morbility  and  Mortality  in  the  United  States,  (the  profession 
of  arms  dining  peace  inyolves  no  greater  risk  of  Hfe  than  civil  pursuits,)  and  the  po- 
sitions occupiea  by  each  regiment  illustrates  the  relation  between  mortahty  and 
locality. 


SYSTEMS    OP    CLIMATE. 

i 

H 

ft 

Annua)  ratio  of 
mortality  per 
1000  strength. 

h 

s 

I 

s 

11 

III 

9 

11 

•6  > 

1st  claiis.    Coast  of  New  England ., 

4,279 
6,377 
12,790 

20 
13 
14 

15 
9 

8 

13,0.53 

7.004 
39,904 

2185 

2 Dd  class.     Posts  on  Northern  chain  of  Lakes 

1012 

3rd  class.    Posts  remote  from  the  ocean  and  inland  seas 

3103 

Average . . 

23,446 

15 

9 

59,161 

2600 

Istcl.tss.    Coast  from  Delaware  Bay  to  Savannah 

6,740 
11.739 
3.810 
4,781 

31 
45 
53 
39 

42 

30 
36 
44 

26 

16,l»07 
39,0.30 

y.GiiO 

11,341 

28^0 

'iod  class.    Soath-western  Statiotis 

3504 

1st  class.     PofitB  on  the  Lower  Mississippi 

2860 

7*1(1  class.     PofttA  in  the  Peninsula  of  Florida.  ..•>. ..•• 

2461 

Average... 

27,070 

34 

76,947 

3080 

Mean  of  the  United  States 

50,516 

30 

22 

136.108 

2882 

It  thus  appears  that  in  the  northern  division,  the  mortality,  according  to  the  adjutant- 
generaUs  returns,  is  1-f^jj  per  cent,  and,  according  to  the  medical  returns,  0^^^  per  cent  ; 
and  in  the  middle  and  southern  divisions,  according  to  the  former,  the  mean  is  4^^^^,  and 
according  to  the  latter,  3-j*^>  per  cent.  In  this  calculation,  the  deaths  from  epidemic 
cholera  have  been  excluded  from  both  classes  of  returns ;  and  from  the  medical  reports, 
such  deaths  also  as  arose  from  homicide,  suicide,  asphyxia  from  cold,  submersion,  &c.  1  he 
former  exhibits  the  ratio  of  mortality  from  all  causes,  with  the  exception  of  Asiatic  cholera, 
as  reported  in  the  post  returns  by  the  commanduig  officer ;  whilst  the  latter,  as  it  shows 
the  mortality  arising  from  diseases  chiefly,  may  be  regarded  as  a  pretty  fair  expression  of 
climatic  influence. 
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CLIMATE  OF  AMERICA. 


()? 


Abstract  exhibiting  the  mean  Annual  Quantity  of  Rain. 


PLACES    OP    OBSERVATION. 


PMt  Brady,  «BtWl  of  Lmkm  Superior  . 
Hauoodk  Bamckfl,  Maintt  . 


Fort  Sodlioff,  at  the  oooflaenoe  of  Sl  Peter's  and  M iMianppi 

Howard,  Gnea  Bay,  Wiacooafaa  

WnieelMce,  between  tlie  Fbx  and  Wiaoonain,  Wiac  Ter. 

Coastiiiitioa.  Portamoatb,  New  Hampahire 

Crawlbrd,  Prairie  da  Cbien,  Wifloonain    , 

Walerrleit  Anenal,  Waterrleit,  New  York 

Deaiiiera^ille    „       Midiigan 

We«  Point,  Ne^  York "■*"*!'..'.'.*.'.'.*.'.**.'.**.**! 

F^vt  Wood,  Harboor  of  New  York 

Haoailten,  Harbmir  of  New  York 

Allegbaaey  Arsenal,  PHtsbivgb.|Penns7Wania 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Miaoouri , 

Mc  Ueary.  BaltioBore,  Maryland   , 

Waskingtun  City,  D.  C , 

S:.  LaoioArjenal,  Miseoori 

Fart  Monroe,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia 


Saitfa,  Arkanaaa  

TowBoa,  Arkansas 

Jesap,  Looiaiana 

Mew  OrWana,  Lnoisiana  . . . . 
lU>y  Wfif,  liear  Cape  S«ble. 


1 

Mean 

annual 

Ut. 

Lon. 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

quantity 

in 
inches. 

deg.m. 

deg.m. 

46  39  1  84  43 

.. 

36.93 

34.73 

24.01 

31.80 

46  10 

67  50 

33.68 

38.37 

38.70 

36.02 

44  63 

03    8 

.. 

41.57 

28.21 

21.19 

30.32 

44  40 

87  — 

37.64 

41.55 

42.83 

31.32 

38.83 

43  35 

89  30 

.. 

31.32 

27.85 

36.47 

31.88 

43  05 

70  45 

28.10 

28.16 

31.84 

27.28 

28.83 

43  03 

90  53 

33.65 

23.31 

31.66 

29.54 

42  30 

73  13 

44.30 

32.06 

30.80 

29.73 

34.22 

4«22 

82  55 

40. 

.. 

29.84 

24.05 

31.30 

4«2I 

72  12 

.. 

32.16 

44.01 

42.00 

39.69 

41  2% 

73  57 

50.14 

44.88 

44.00 

55.80 

48.70 

40  43 

74  01 

49.09 

51. 

41.51 

50.03 

47.90 

40  43 

73  56 

, , 

39.70 

51.72 

45.71 

40  26 

80  02 

.. 

35.67 

23.10 

254M 

28.14 

39  20 

05  05 

.. 

38.45 

26.28 

33.32 

32  68 

39  17 

76  36 

39.50 

45. 

39.10 

39.G0 

40.80 

38  53 

76  55 

.. 

.. 

34.62* 

38  40 

80  10 

.. 

26^3 

21.90 

24.12 

37  02 

76  M 

.. 

40.70 

44.74 

72.20 

52.55 

35  47 

05  10 

.. 

31.05 

18  49 

42.39 

30.64 

35  30 

04  25 

37. 

27.30 

42.62 

35.64 

33  33 

04  55 

.. 

43.80 

34.40 

62. 

46.73 

31  30 

93  47 

48.85 

48.54 

47.32 

45. 

47.43 

S9  57 

90  14 

70  89 

50.82 

5l.85t 

24  33  ! 

81  52 

.. 

.. 

3l.39t 

a  As  this  is  the  mean  of  16  Jfoars,  from  1894  to  1839  incluaire,  it  may  be  well  to  present  the  monthly  averases. 
Jan.      Feb.      March.      ApriL      May.      Jane.      July.      Aug.      Sep.      Oct.      Nor.      Dec.         Annual  Result 
%Al        2.37  %J9  3.00  3.36         4.11  3.19         3.15       2.35         3.07         2.34        2.88  34.62 

t  Average  of  tix  yean,  Indoding  1833, 1834,  1835,  and  1836.  t  Mean  of  fire  years,  ending  with  1836. 


Although  fiur  weather  prevails  both  on  the  sea'<;oast  and  the  interior,  remote  from  large 
bodies  of  water,  jet  a  marked  difference  obtains  in  regard  to  the  relative  proportion.  Thus, 
during  the  year,  the  proportion  of  days  is — 

Fair.  Cloudy.  Rain.  Snow. 

Sea-coast 202     .     .     108     .     .     45     .     .       9 

Interior,  remote  from  Lakes   .         .     .     240     .     .       77     .     .     31     .     .     16 

Comparing  the  climate  of  the  lakes  with  that  of  the  same  region  beyond  their  influence, 
the  contrast  is  yet  more  striking,  the  prevailing  weather  of  the  former  being  cloudy,  and 
the  latter  fair  ;  thus,  during  the  year,  the  proportion  of  days  is — 

Fair.  Cloudy.  Rain.  Snow. 

Lakes 117     .     .     139     .     .     63     .     .     45 

Remote  from  Lakes       .         .         .     .     216     .     .       73     .     .     46     .     .     29 
The  relative  proportion  of  rainy  and  cloudy  days  during  the  year  is,  therefore,  in  the 
former  locality  247,  and  in  the  latter  148. 

The  following  comparative  view  shows  the  difference  between  the  mean  temperature  of 
winter  and  summer  on  the  eastern  and  western  coast  of  the  two  continents  : — 


Points  of  Comparison. 


America,  eastern  coast 
Asia,  eastern  coast 
Europe,  western  coast 
America,  western  coast 


Isothern 

lal  Line 

deg. 

min. 

53 

60 

53 

60 

53 

60 

51 

75 

DiflTerence  between  mean  temp, 
of  Winter  and  Summer. 


deg. 

min 

43 

60 

55 

80 

28 

30 

23 

70 

The  first  three  results  on  the  same  isothermal  line  are  furnished  by  Humboldt.  Unable 
to  obtain  the  same  annual  temperature  on  our  Pacific  coast,  it  becomes  necessary  to  take 
a  bwer  isothermal  line  (tliat  of  Fort  Vancouver),   which  of  course  gives  a  contrast  in  the 
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seasons  corrcspondently  greater.  The  tiible,  hoU'ever,  shows  conclusively  that  the  climate  of 
the  New  World,  viewi'd  in  its  general  features,  is,  contrary  to  general  opinion,  less  excessiYe 
than  that  of  the  Old.  Comparing  our  eastern  coast  with  that  of  Asia,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  mean  temperature  of  winter  and  sunmier  is  found  to  be  12  deg.  20  min.  less; 
and  comparing  our  western  coast,  notwithstanding  the  isothcimal  line  is  lower,  with  that  of 
Europe,  a  difference  of  4  deg.  60  min.  less  is  exliibited.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  the  author  is  not  aware  of  tlie  local  position  of  these  p<Mntt 
of  comparison — a  consideration  of  some  importance,  inasmuch  as  tne  northern  division  of 
the  United  States  presents,  on  the  same  isothermal  line,  a  difference  between  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  winter  and  summer,  varj'ing  from  38  deg.  to  54  deg. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  the  question  frequently  agitated,  whether  the  Old  Conti- 
nent is  warmer  than  tlie  new.  Volncy  and  others  have  attempted  its  solution  by  a  com- 
par'ison  of  the  mean  annual  temperatures  of  different  places  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic; 
but  to  this  mode  of  determining  it,  the  objection  at  once  presents  itself,  that  the  points  o£ 
companson  represent  opposite  extremes  in  the  climate  of  each  continent.  Indeed,  the 
question  in  itself  involves  an  absurdity  ;  for,  as  the  laws  of  nature  are  unvarying  in  their 
operation,  and  as  similar  physical  conditions  obtain  in  corresponding  parallels  of  both  con- 
tinents, the  same  meteorological  phenomena  will  be  induced.  It  shows  in  lively  colonii 
the  truth  of  the  remark,  that  ever^'  physical  science  bears  the  impress  of  the  place  at  which 
it  received  earliest  cultivation.  In  geology,  for  example,  all  volcanic  phenomena  were  loDg 
referred  to  those  of  Italy  ;  and  in  meteorology',  the  climate  of  Europe  has  been  assumed  as 
the  type  by  which  to  estimate  that  of  all  corres[)ouding  latitudes.  In  making  a  companMO 
of  the  two  continents,  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  both  points  have  the  same  relative  po- 
sition. Fort  Sullivan,  Maine,  notwithstanding  it  is  more  than  1 1  deg.  south  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  exhibits  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  5^  deg.  lower ;  Bordeaux,  which  is  paralld 
with  Fort  Sullivan,  has  an  annual  temperature  lo  deg.  higher  ;  and  the  mean  of  Stock- 
holm, in  lat.  59  deg.  20  min.,  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Fort  Sullivan,  in  lat.  44  deg.  44 
min.  These  are  not,  however,  legitimate  points  of  comparison.  Pekin  and  Philadelphia, 
each  on  the  eastern  coast  of  its  respective  continent,  are  fair  examples,  having  the  same 
latitude,  a  similar  relative  position,  and  consequently  the  same  mean  annual  temperature. 
The  same  coast  of  each  northern  hemisphere,  it  has  been  seen,  present  little  difference  as 
regards  annual  temperature  ;  but  in  the  New  World,  by  the  same  comparison,  the  seasons 
are  less  contrasted. 

Does  the  climate  of  a  locality,  in  a  series  of  years,  undergo  any  permanent  changes? 

Table  of  Thermometrical  Observations  at  Philadelphia  at  intervals  of  Twenty-five  Yein. 
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Table  of  Thermometrical  Obsen^ations  during  Thirty-three  Years,  at  Salem,  Massachusettib 
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The  duration  of  winter  at  the  city  of  N#vir  York  is  exhihited  in  the  following  table  : — 


First  Ice  Formed. 

First  Soow  Fell. 

1  . 

.     .  Oct  20  .     . 

.     .  Nov.    3  . 

2     . 

.  .  Nov.    3     .     . 

.  .  Dec.  12     . 

3  . 

.     .  Oct.  31  .     . 

.     .  Dec.  15  . 

4     . 

.  .  Oct.  30     .     . 

.  .  Nov.  15     . 

(5  . 

.     .  Nov.  13  .     . 

.     .  Nov.  27  . 

)6    . 

.  .  Oct.  26     .     . 

.  .  Nov.  24     . 

\7  . 

.     .  Oct.  14  .     . 

.     .  Nov.  14  . 

\8    . 

.  .  Oct.  31     .     . 

.  .  Oct  31     . 

19  . 

.     .  Nov.  20  .     . 

.     .  Nov.  10  . 

0     . 

.  .  Oct  26     .     . 

.  .  Nov.  18     . 

Last  Ice  Formed. 
.     .  April  10  . 

.  .  April  10  . 
.     .  Mar.  29  . 

.  .  May  15  . 
.     .  April  18  . 

.  .  April  12  . 
.     .  May     1   . 

.  .  April  17  . 
.     .  Mar.  31  . 

.  .  Mar.  26     . 


Last  Sdow  FelL 
.     .  April  30 

.  .  Mar.  17 
.     .  Mar.      1 

.  .  April  25 
.     .  April  16 

.  .  April  13 
.     .  April    4 

.  .  April  24 
.     .  April  17 

.  .  April     1 


isequently  the  mean  continuance  of  winter  is  164  days,  or  about  5^  months  ;  and  as  the 
lest  formed  ice,  in  the  ten  years,  was  on  the  14th  of  October,  and  the  latest  on  the 
li  of  May,  the  extreme  duration  of  frost  is  213  days,  or  about  seven  months.  In  the 
*«  excessive  climate  of  the  interior  of  the  state  of  >iew  York,  however,  as  for  example 
Ubany,  no  month  of  the  year  is  exempt  from  frost. 

In  Dt.  ForrT*8  work  he  traces  with  great  pains  the  endemic  influences  of  the  climate 
soiL  To  the  latter,  as  much  as  to  tne  former,  the  fevers  of  the  coimtry  are  to  be  at- 
uted.  In  regard  to  malarial  districts  he  recommends  that  they  should  either  be  tho- 
g;hly  drained  or  submerged.  Epidemics  and  endemics  are  found  in  America,  as  they 
in  Europe,  to  euter  first  into  the  habitation  of  the  poor  man. 
The  following  table,  drawn  up  by  him,  exhibits  the  ratio  of  pulmonary  diseases: — 
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It  is  thus  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  catarrh  and  influenza,  the  annual  ratio  of 
monary  diseases  is  lower  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  regions  of  the  Uoited 
tes.  It  b  in  the  middle  districts  of  the  United  States,  however,  that  pneumonia,  pleu- 
},  and  phthisis  pulmonalis,  are  most  prevalent,  the  peninsula  of  Florida  having  a  lower 
rage  than  any  other  region.  It  is  found,  too,  that  the  same  law  obtains  in  regard  to  the 
rtahty  arising  from  this  class  of  diseases,  the  deaths  per  1000  of  mean  strength  being  as 
ler:— 


Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 
Northern  Region         .         .     2*1 
Southern  Region    .         .     .     4*4 


Pneumonia^  Pleuritis,  and  Catarrh, 
0-5 

2.8 
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BOOK  n. 

CHAPTER    I. 

EXTENSION  OF  TERRITORY,  AREA,  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

The  States  which,  on  the  ratification  of  independence,  formed  the  American 
Republican  Union  were  thirteen ;  viz., 

Massachusetts^  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut^  Rhode  Island^  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Co- 
rolina,  and  Georgia. 

The  foregoing  thirteen  states  (the  whole  inhabited  territory  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  small  settlements,  was  confined  to  the  region  extending  be- 
tween  the  AUeghaney  mountains  and  the  Atlantic)  were  those  which  existed  at  the 
period  when  they  became  an  acknowledged  separate  and  independent  federal 
sovereign  power.  The  thirteen  stripes  of  the  standard  or  flag  of  the  United  States, 
continue  to  represent  the  original  number.  The  stars  have  multiplied  to  twenty- 
six,  according  as  the  number  of  states  have  increased. 

The  territory  of  the  thirteen  original  States  of  the  Union,  including  Miune 
and  Vermont,  comprehended  a  superficies  of  371^124  English  square  miles;  that 
of  the  whole  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  120,354;  that  of 
France,  including  Corsica,  214,910;  that  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  including  Hun- 
gary and  all  the  Imperial  States,  257,540  English  square  miles. 

The  present  superficies  of  the  twenty-six  constitutional  states  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Union^  and  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  territories  of  Florida,  include 
1,029,025  square  miles ;  to  which,  if  we  add  the  north-west,  or  Wisconsin  terri- 
tory, east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  bound  by  Lake  Superior  on  the  north,  and 
Michigan  on  the  east,  and  occupying  at  least  100,000  square  miles',  and  then  add 
the  great  western  region,  not  yet  well  defined  territories,  but,  at  the  most  limited 
calculation,  comprehending  700,000  square  miles ;  the  whole,  unbroken  in  its 
vast  length  and  breadth  by  foreign  nations,  comprehends  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  equal  to  1,729,025  English,  or  1,296,770  geographical  square  miles. 

The  thirteen  New  States  were  admitted  when  their  population  as  territories 
increased  first  to  400,000,  and  from  1832  until  1840,  to  47,700  in  the  following 
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order  and  periods^  taking  their  number  after  the  thirteen  original  states  already 
enumerated. 

Fourteenth,  Vermont,  admitted  in  1791,  with  only  one  legislative  assembly, 
and  the  executive  lodged  in  a  governor — both  elected  annually. 

Fifteenth,  Kentucky,  admitted  in  1792,  with  a  house  of  representatives  elected 
annually,  and  a  governor  and  senate  for  four  years — ^votes  in  this  state  are  given 
openly,  and  not  by  ballot. 

Sixteenth,  Tennessee,  admitted  in  1796  with  a  governor,  senate,  and  house  of 
representatives,  all  elected  every  two  years. 

Seventeen,  Ohio,  in  1803,  with  a  governor  and  senate,  elected  every  two  years, 
and  a  house  of  representatives  annually. 

Eighteenth,  Louisiana,  which  was  purchased  in  1803,  for  15,000,000  dollars, 
from  France,  was  admitted  as  a  state  into  the  union  in  1812.  The  governor  and 
senate  are  elected  for  four,  and  the  representatives  for  two  years ;  the  purchase 
of  this  country  from  France  gave  legal,  as  well  as  actual  possession  of  all  the 
countries  watered  by  the  Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  as  well  as  of  a  vast  sea-coast 
along  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  United  States ;  it  might  have  been  easily  con- 
quered, but  it  was  far  cheaper,  exclusive  of  the  justice,  to  have  purchased  the 
possession. 

Nineteenth,  Indiana,  admitted  in  1816,  has  its  administration  vested  in  a 
governor  and  senate,  elected  every  three  years,  and  a  house  of  representatives 
annually. 

Twenty,  Mississippi,  was  admitted  as  an  independent  state  in  1817,  with  a 
governor,  elected  for  two  years,  a  senate,  elected  one-third  annually  for  three 
years,  and  an  annually  elected  house  of  representatives. 

Twenty-first,  Illinois,  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1818,  has  a  gover- 
nor and  senate,  elected  every  four,  and  a  house  of  representatives  every  two 
years. 

Twenty-second,  Alabama,  admitted  in  1819,  has  a  governor,  elected  for  two 
years,  and  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  The  latter  and  one-third  of  the 
senators  are  elected  annually. 

Twenty-third,  Maine,  admitted  in  1820,  elects  its  governor,  council,  and 
representatives  annually  by  ballot. 

Twenty-fourth,  Missouri,  which  forms  part  of  the  territory  purchased  from 
France,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1821.  The  governor  and  senate  are 
elected  to  serve  four,  and  the  representatives  for  two  years. 

Twenty-fifth,  Michigan,  framed  its  constitution  in  May,  1835,  and  elected  its 
governor  and  legislature  in  October  following.  The  population  amounted,  by 
the  census  taken  during  the  end  of  1834,  to  85,856,  but  from  the  unprecedented 
flow  of  emigration,  arising  from  speculation  in  its  fertile  lands,  the  population 
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during  the  summer  of  1839,  exceeded  200,000.  In  1810,  the  whole  white  popu- 
lation was  under  5000.  In  1820,  they  increased  to  8896.  In  1830,  to  31,067. 
Such  is  the  amazing  progress  of  the  far  west. 

Twenty- sixth,  Arkansas,  adopted  a  constitution  in  1836,  and  has  been  since 
then  admitted  into  the  union.  All  elections  are  viva  voce.  The  governor  to  hold 
oflBce  for  four  years,  the  senate  to  be  elected  for  the  same  period,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives for  two  years.  The  population  of  Arkansas  amounted  in  1810  to 
1062.     In  1820,  to  14,273.     In  1830,  to  30,388.     In  1835,  to  58,134. 

Besides  the  twenty-six  states,  which  send  representatives  in  number  accord- 
ing to  their  population,  to  congress,  there  are  the  local  governments  of. 

First,  The  district  of  Columbia,  under  the  immediate  administration  of  the 
congress,  being  set  apart  distinctly  as  a  sort  of  common  ground  in  which  Wash- 
ington, the  capital  of  the  republic  and  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court,  is  situated. 

Secondly,  The  territory  of  Florida  ceded  by  Spain  in  1821  to  the  United 
States ;  its  government  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  council. 

Fourthly,  Wisconsin  territory,  which  previously  was  in  its  civil  government 
under  Michigan,  but,  in  consequence  of  a  population  of  30,000  having  suddenly 
flowed  into  it,  an  act  of  congress,  passed  in  1836,  erected  it  into  a  territorial 
government,  with  a  governor,  who  is  also  a  superintendent  of  Indian  afiairs,  a 
secretary,  a  chief-justice,  and  two  assistant- justices.  The  position  of  this  terri- 
tory, and  its  soil  and  natural  productions,  leave  no  doubt  that  in  less  than  five 
years  it  will  have  a  population  which  \nil  entitle  it  to  claim  admission  as  a  repre- 
sentative state  into  the  federal  union. 

The  extension  of  settlements  by  the  population  of  the  United  States  does 
not,  however,  confine  itself  to  the  vast  regions  we  have  enumerated.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1835,  a  meeting  of  ninety  persons,  chiefly  Americans,  assembled  at  Bahia,  or 
Goliad,  in  Texas,  and  made  a  declaration  of  its  independence.  In  March  follow- 
ing forty-four  delegates,  three  of  whom  only  were  Mexicans,  or  natives  of  the 
country,  assembled  at  a  place  named  Washington,  and  formally  declared  the 
state  a  republican  government,  independent  of  Mexico.  Since  that  period  the 
Mexicans  have  on  every  occasion  been  repulsed,  and  even  their  president,  Santi 
Anna,  was  made  prisoner;  but  afterwards  released. 

The  vast  territory  of  Texas,  extending  between  Louisiana  and  the  river  Bravo 
del  Niorte,  occupies  301,000  square  miles,  or  192,000,000  acres  of  the  most  fer- 
tile regions  in  America,  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  and  its  soil  and  climate 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  rice,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  all  the 
productions  of  warm  and  hot  countries.  Here  oak  and  other  valuable  and  durable 
timber  abounds.  Its  independence,  as  a  sovereign  republic,  has  been  acknow- 
lodged  by  France,  Holland,  and  England. 

The  statistics  of  the  old  provinces  were  obscure  and  uncertain  at  the  com- 
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menceraent  of  the  revolution :  but  the  population  at  that  time  could  not  have 
amounted  to  more  than  2,500,000.  After  the  peace^  a  census  of  the  population 
has  been  taken  every  ten  years. 

In  1790  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  old  states  amounted  to  3,929^326, 
including  629^697  slaves,  and  also  the  population  of  Vermont,  which  iiad  in- 
creased to  85^30 ;  and  that  of  Kentucky,  into  which  emigration  rushed  with 
rapidity  from  the  New  England  states,  amounting  to  173,677-  The  slave  popu- 
lation were  distributed  as  follows: — 158  in  New  Hampshire;  16  in  Vermont; 
948  in  Rhode  Island;  2764  in  Connecticut;  21,324  in  New  York;  11,423  in 
New  Jersey;  8887  in  Delaware;  3737  in  Pennsylvania ;  103,036  in  Maryland; 
292,627  in  Virginia ;  100,572  in  North  Carolina;  107,094  in  South  Carolina; 
29,264  in  Georgia;  12,430  in  Kentucky;  and  3417  in  different  territories. 
Total  slaves  in  1790,-629,697. 

In  1800  the  population  increased  to  5,319,762,  including  896,849  slaves. 

In  1810  the  census  gave  6,048,539  free,  and  1,191,364  slaves.  Total, 
7,239,903. 

In  1820  the  number  of  freemen  were  8,100,108,  and  of  slaves  1,538,118. 
Total,  9,638,166. 

In  1830,  the  returns  gave  10,857,177  free,  and  2,009,043  slaves.  Total 
12,866,020  inhabitants. 

By  this  census  it  appears  that  Vermont,  with  280,622  free  inhabitants,  was 
the  only  state  or  district  without  a  slave.  Massachusetts  had  one  registered  slave, 
610,477  free.  Maine,  2  slaves,  399,953  free.  Indiana,  3  slaves,  343,025  free. 
New  Hampshire,  3  slaves,  269,325  free.  Ohio,  6  slaves,  937,897  free.  Rhode 
Island,  17  slaves,  97,181  free.  Michigan,  32  slaves,  31,607  free.  I/linois,7-^7 
slaves,  156,698  free.  New  Jersey,  2254  slaves,  318,569  free.  Dehncare,  3292 
slaves,  73,456  free.  Arkansas,  4576  slaves,  25,812  free.  District  of  Columbia 
(the  territory  of  the  capital  of  the  land  of  freedom),  6119  slaves,  33,715  free. 
Territory  of  Florida,  15,501  slaves,  19,229  free.  Missouri,  25,091  slaves,  115,364 
free.  Mississippi,  65,659  slaves,  70,962  free.  Maryland,  102,994  slaves,  344,016 
free.  Louisiana,  109,588  slaves,  106,151  free.  Alabama,  117,549  slaves,  191,978 
free.  Tennessee,  141,603  slaves,  540,301  free.  Kentucky,  165,213  slaves,  522,704 
free.  Georgia,  217,531  slaves,  299,292  free.  North  Carolina,  245,601  slaves, 
492,386  free.  South  Carolina,  315,401  slaves,  265,784  free.  And  Virginia, 
469,757  slaves,  741,648  free.  Thus  it  appears  that  there  were,  in  1830,  of  the 
whole  population,  nearly  one-fifth  slaves. 

By  the  census  of  1840,  the  total  number  of  the  population  was  17,068,666, 
consisting  of  7,249,266  free  males,  and  6,939,842  free  females.  Total  free, 
14,189,108,  and  of  186,467,  free  coloured  males,  and  199,778  free  coloured 
females.  Total  free  coloured,  386,245  :  of  1,246,408  male  slaves,  and  1,240,805 
female  slaves.  Total  slaves,  2,487,213. 
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In  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  Michigan,  there  were  no  slaves ;  in 
New  Hampshire,  1  female  slave ;  in  R/iode  Island,  5  male  slaves ;  in  Connecticut 
17  female  slaves;  in  New  York,  4  slaves;  in  Ohio,  3  slaves;  in  Indiana,  3 
slaves ;  in  New  Jersey^  674  slaves ;  in  Pennsylvania,  64  slaves ;  in  Delaware 
2505  slaves ;  in  Maryland^  89,495  slaves ;  in  Virginia^  449,187  slaves  ;  in  Nortk 
Carolina,  245,317  slaves  ;  in  South  Carolina,  327,038  slaves ;  in  Georgia, 
280,944  slaves  ;  in  Alabama,  253,530  slaves;  in  Mississippi,  195,211  slaves;  in 
Louisiana,  167 ,S22  slaves;  in  Tennessee,  183,058  slaves;  in  J^en^ i/cAry,  182,258 
slaves;  in  Illinois,  271  slaves;  in  Missouri,  58,240  slaves;  in  Arkansas,  19,95S 
slaves;  in  Florida  territory,  25,713  slaves ;  in  Wisconsin  territory,  11  slaves; 
in  Iowa  territory,  16  slaves ;  in  the  district  of  Colombia,  4696  slaves. 

The  decennial  increase  per  cent  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows :  vis., 
in  the  ten  years  ending  1800,  35-01  per  cent;  1810,  36*45  per  cent ;  1820, 
33-35  percent;  1830,  33  26  per  cent;  1840,  32'67  per  cent.  The  total  popo- 
lation  of  1845,  which  will  include  an  increase  of  nearly  six  years,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  20,000,000. 

In  1850,  if  the  population  of  the  United  States  shall  have  increased,  as  is 
probable,  in  the  same  ratio  as  during  the  ten  years  ending  1840,  the  total  number 
will  be  about  22,500,000,  of  which  number  the  slaves  will  amount  probably  to 
not  more  than  three  millions ;  as  no  slaves  are  imported,  and  as  the  slave  popu- 
lation has  not  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  free.  The  numbers  of  male  and 
female  slaves  at  present  are  about  equal. 


Table  I. — Showing  the   Population  by  Census  of  1830  and  1840 — the  numerical  in- 
crease and  the  ratio  per  cent  increase  in  Ten  Years,  in  each  State  and  Territoiy. 


STATES. 


Maine 

N.  Hampshire 
Maanachnsetta 

R.  Ulaod 

Connecticat... 

Vermont 

N.York 

N.  Jersey 

PenoBylvania. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia. 

N.  C4roltna... 
S.  Carolina  . . . 

Georiria 

Alabama 

Iii««iiiaippi.... 
Louiaiaiia 


Total  po- 

?ulaf  ion 
nl830. 


399,455 
369.328 
610,408 
97,199 
«9r,675 
880,tf.'» 

1,918,608 
3*iO,KU 

1,348.233 
7  6,74s 
447,040 

1,211,405 
737,1»87 
5HI.185 
610,823 
309,527 
130.621 
215,739 


ToUl  po- 
palatinn 
in  1840. 


501,793 
2H4.574 
737.699 
108,830 
309,978 
291.948 

2.428,921 
373,.H06 

1^24.033 
78,085 
469.234 

1,239,797 
753,410 
594,398 
691,392 
590,756 
375.651 
352,411 


1^1 


102,338 

15.246 

127,201 

11,031 

12,303 

11,206 

510,313 

52,483 

375,H00 

1,337 

22,102 

28,392 

15,432 

13,213 

174,569 

281.229 

239,030 

136.672 


$S3 

•00  a 
m  a  9 
OS-- 


25.619 

5.660 

20.853 

11.9ti6 

4  1 

4.025 

26  598 

16.397 

27.87.« 

1.742 

4.964 

2.344 

2.092 

2.273 

33.777 

90.857 

174.956 

63.350 


STATES. 


Tennetfsee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinnia 

Misaoiiri 

Michigan , 

Arkansas 

Florida 

D.  of  Columbia 
Wisconsin  . . . . , 
Iowa 

Nary 

Total 


Total  po. 
pulation 
in  1830. 


681,904 

687,917 

637,903 

343,031 

157,445 

140,455 

31.639 

30,388 

34,730 

39,834 


12,860.702 
5,318 


12,866,020 


Total  po- 
pnladon 
in  1840. 


829,910 

779.828 

1,519.467 

685,860 

476,183 

383.702 

212,267 

97,574 

54,477 

43,714 

30,945 

43,112 


17,062,566 
6,100 


147.3ia 

01311 

581,564 

342,8S5 

318,798 

MS,947 

180,618 

67,186 

19,747 

3,878 

30345 

43,111 


782 


17,069,666    4,>023W     SUSt 


2tL44l 

171181 

370JM 

tSlJSi 

56408 

973S 


Mjnt 
I4J88 
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Table  II — Showing  the  Sectional  Increase. 


N.  B.  STATES. 


399.455 
S69,3» 
610,408 
07.109 
197.675 
ttO,653 


501.793 
284.574 
737,609 
180.830 
309378 
S01.948 


1.954,717  2,334333 


MIDDLE  n-ATU. 


Name- 
ricalln- 


103.338 
I.%346 

137.191 
11,631 
11.303 
11.196 


N.  York 

K.JerMy 


1.918,606 

310.813 

1.348,333 

76^748 


1^418;0tl 
373,306 

78.085 


l^Mia 


14,604,345 


880,105 


510.313 

61.483 

375,800 

1.337 


IncreaM 
per  ct.  in 
10  yeart. 


939i033 


■OUT  Bit  H  BTATia. 


15.610 
6.660 
10.053 
II. 


WESTERN 
STATES. 


Ohio 

Kentucky . , 

TenoeMee. 

Indiana  ... 
4.133  illlinoi*  .... 
4.025  {Michigan... 

MiMouri... 

Arkanaaa... 

Wiaconnn.. 

Iowa 


14.320 


16.508 

16.357 

17.873 

1.741 


44T,|U0 

460,333 

n.]9t 

Ull,«9 

1339,797 

18,341 

mjm 

75%410 

15431 

aaiaos 

am^gs 

13^13 

5l«^fS 

Si  1,301 

174*669 

«».«7 

31^756 

m,»9 

liajHl 

ITMSI 

WOJOM 

11  v» 

»mAU 

136,071 

3@,S34 

43,71^ 

3,*78 

34,730 

M,477 

10.747 

4^0VBOJ  5,10(^315 

994,354 

15.050 


4.g«t 


ft4)0t 

3;173 
W,777 
90.037 
174.96* 
63.350 
».736 
66J58 

ai.iG4 


Marylalul ... 
Virginia..... 

N.  Cju-Qlina  . 
S^  Caralioa.t 
l^cafgia  ..», , 


MiaakBippl. 


Tenflea««fl  , 
Krotticky  . . 


937,003 
6«7.0I7 
681,904 
343.031 
157.445 

140,455 
30.388 


1.519,467 

779,>*28 

819.-210 

685.86«; 

476,183 

111,167 

383,702 

97.574 

30.945 

43,112 


Nume- 
rical In- 
creaae. 

581,564 
91,911 
147.306 
342,835 
318,738 
180.628 
243.247 
07.180 
30.945 
43,112 


3,010^2  5,058,154  2,047.472 


•LATS-HOLDINO  fTATU. 


Arkaoaaa  ...... , 

PJorida. 

1>.  of  Golumfala 


locreaa« 
per  ct.  in 
10  yeara. 

62.006 

13.361 

31.603 

99.9-11 

102.444 

570  900 

173.184 

121.093 


447,040 

4eD^I 

12,103 

l.j(n,40d 

1,^30,707 

»i.39a 

737^87 

753^19 

15  433 

5^1,185 

SMM» 

i3p2l3 

5iOsSQ 

mi^Wft 

ir4,.wj 

3WJ,Slr 

■100,736 

'isla'i^ 

I3i],a:ij 

375.651 

U&,OM 

ajfijai* 

352,41 1 

i3fj  aT'i 

CSH.904 

ft*9,110 

147,300 

687.^*17 

•n^M^ 

OL,ltll 

H0.455 

3«3,7«2 

243.247 

30.3J**i 

97;S74 

£7,11^ 

34,730 

5*477 

XO,747 

3S.S3I 

i3Jl3 

3^79 

5,77U55 

?,to5.559  I.4M.O04  i 

68.006 


4.064 
3.344 

2.091 

a,*t3 

33.777 
OOJiJST 

(;3,350 
21.003 

13.301 
173.  t»4 
3-1LMI3 

i>*73J 


15.711 


Table  m.—Population  of  the  principal  Cities. 

COUNTRIES. 

1700 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

New  Y<»rk 

33,131 
41.420 
13.503 

18.038 

3.498 
16,359 

60.4S9 
70,287 
26,014 

24.927 

750 
3,298 
6.349 
18.712 
3.210 
7.614 

1,565 
5.537 

3.677 
9,457 

06.373 

96.664 

46,555 

17.242 

32,2,'>0 

2.540 

4.402 

9,35G 

24,711 

8,208 

10.071 

1.357 

4.768 

0,Ti5 

3,KH5 
1.508 

V,lfl9 
12,613 

123.706 

108.116 

62,738 

27.176 

43.2i» 

9,644 

7,175 

12.630 

24,480 

13.247 

11,767 

4.012 

7,248 

V.502 
12,016 
5.264 
2,005 
6.507 
4,598 
8.5SI 
12.731 

203,007 
167.118 
W).(i25 
40,310 

24.831 
12,042 
24.23M 
30,289 
18,H27 
ir,.832 
10.352 
12.542 

6,474 

0,209 
16,0<j0 
11.401 

8,633 
10.».->3 

5,H52 
12,601 
13,886 

312.710 

Pl,iltt^»4«ki«« -  -  - 
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11 

15,082 

*  Including  the  County. 
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Table  IV. — Population  of  the  States  aud  Territories  of  tlie  United  States,  in  1840,  exlii- 
bitin^  the  general  Ajj^{j^*gate  Amount  of  each  description  of  Persons,  as  compiled  from 
the  Official  Keturns  of  tlic  Marshals  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  as  received  at  ll» 
State  Department,  under  the  Act  for  taking  the  Sixth  Census. 
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FBSE  COLOURED  PER90KS.-MALI5. 
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1,1  It 

336 
131 

67 
SO 
10« 
»1 
14 

1S3 
00 

489 

1.339 

106 

0^S)31 

3,100 

7.436 

M57 

8,636 

7.ttl6 

3,473 

l,37S 

381 

313 

IM 

3,07& 

743 

800 

1,714 

i,lflo 

370 

m 

GO 
98 
133 
»7 
33 

1.433 

ito 

34 

4U 

OAO 

83 

0,S09 

6i071 
Mil 

4371 

3,043 

»3i 

3ao 

I3J 

1,&71 

443 

330 

1,640 

39? 

311 

133 

33 

7§ 

7a 

30 

a 

1,027 

01 
771 
130 
713 
7G 
4^M 

a,fi9G 

1,137 

3,123 

3,356 

1,434 

M3 

193 

I'ti 

li3 

3.1IH 

367 

0»0 

1,03a 

413 

301 

133 

33 

40 

73 

It 

10 

Bli 

34 
M 
411 
t3d 

433 
43 

74a 

1,303 

m% 

3,60-4 

a,W6 

801 
338 
178 
104 

«>S0 

a83 

3S3 
4ST 
316 

m 

31 
13 
33 

4 
1 

3SC 

3 

3 

a 
1 

44  , 
12 

50 
14 

76 

3ti 
as 

T 
34 

D 

3 
13 

0 
11 

0 

t 

B 

0 

3 

1 

iS 

633 

389 
4,014 
1,833 

4,3U 

36,3 1« 

10.364 
33,10a 

8joa 
a3,iM7 

^6,034 

ii,ao3 

4,413 

1,379 
1,003 
OBI 
13^70 
%7U 
3,350 
O^flOS 

1 .>*..i«- - 

3.4M 

1,733 

»l 

uls  diite. 

iiiio...... 

ct    af    Cc- 

bU 

Q9I 
317 

314 

419 

B4 

7t 

4,M« 

TMkl...... 

iMi3 

St.799 

3SA^ 

ani,!3Se  13,4&3 

isMsr 

J^,069   |3M6i 

41,073  30ja3 

15,7  SI 

361 

JBi,77» 

BLAVeS. -FEMALES. 


1? 

■*-3: 
5*  C 

H^ 

S     1 

= 

"    "  7 

1 

1 

"ioa 

.  I , . 

1 

104 

76 

7.337 

4,733 

Total 4g3,39a.  331,131  33^,3731  143,304:  &i,im  7M     1,^40,409   43 1,470 1  390,076  339, 7H7    139,301 1  49,692  5S0    i,240.B«» 
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AMERICA. 


POPULATION  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS,  ARRANGED  BY  PROFESSOR  TUCKER* 

The  proportion  between  the  rural  and  town  population  of  a  country,  is  an  important 
fact  in  Its  interior  economy  and  condition.  **  It  determines,  in  a  great  degree,  its  capadly 
for  manufactures,  the  extent  of  its  commerce,  and  the  amount  of  its  wealth.  The  growth 
of  cities  commonly  marks  the  progress  of  intelligence  and  the  arts,  measures  the  sum  of 
social  enjoyment,  and  always  implies  increased  mental  activity,  which  is  sometimes  healtbr 
and  useful,  sometimes  dbtempered  and  pernicious.  J£  these  congregations  of  men  dina^ 
nish  some  of  the  comforts  of  life,  they  augment  others  :  if  they  are  less  feyourable  to  health 
than  the  country,  they  also  provide  better  defences  against  disease,  and  better  means  of 
cure.  From  causes  both  physical  and  moral,  they  are  less  &yourable  to  the  multiplicataoo 
of  the  species.  In  the  eyes  of  the  moralist,  cities  afford  a  wider  field  both  for  virtue  and 
yice  ;  and  they  are  more  prone  to  innovation,  whether  for  good  or  evil.  The  love  of  aiA 
liberty  is,  perhaps,  both  stronger  and  more  constant  in  the  country  than  the  town  ;  and  1£ 
it  is  guarded  in  the  cities  by  a  keener  vigilance  and  a  more  far-sighted  jealou^,  yet  law, 
order,  and  security,  are  also,  m  them,  more  exposed  to  danger,  from  the  greater  ncuity  with 
which  intrigue  and  ambition  can  there  operate  on  ignorance  and  want  Whatever  may  be 
the  good  or  evil  tendencies  of  populous  cities,  they  are  the  result  to  which  all  countries,  that 
are  at  once  fertile,  free,  and  intelligent,  inevitably  tend." 

The  following  table  shows  the  population  of  the  towns  in  the  United  States,  of  10,000 
inhabitants  and  upwards,  in  1820,  1830,  and  1840  ;  their  decennial  increase,  and  the  pre- 
sent ratio  of  the  town  population,  in  each  state,  to  its  whole  population  : — 


TOWNS. 

STATES. 

Population  of  Towns  in 

Decennial  In- 
crease. 

BaHoif 
Town 

Popnia. 

iion.p« 
cent. 

18«0 

1830 

1840 

1830 

1840 

Portland 

Maine 

8.5H1 
43.298 

iViifl 

S.94T 
6,591 
3,914 

11^07 

T.147 

113,706 

7,175 

12,630 
1.767 
5.804 
2,095 
2^72 

•.507 
119.325 

10.000 

63J38 
12,067 
0.690 
8.478 

24.780 
7,523 
1.500 

27,178 
4.019 
4.128 
0.642 

13.247* 

12.601 
01.302 
6,474 
13,836 
:7.592 
8.783 
6,784 

16,833 
10.180 
202,589 
15396 
24,238 

9,207 
11,405 

8.668 
10.183 

10,953 
161,427 

18.000 

80,025 
16,060 
8,322 
9.816 

t30.289 
t7.423 
3.194 
46.082 
10,196 
6,694 
24,831 
18.927 

03^83 
90.790 
15,082 
12,087 
11«484 
10A»85 

15,218 

163317 
93,171 
12.960 

453,184 
17.200 

287.05I 
102.313 

42.909 
20.261 
11,214 
12,679 
109.193 
91.910 
16.469 
46.338 
23,364 

639 

414» 

21. '9 
92.3 
33.3 
73J 

43.1 

42.4 

63.8 

114.6 

91.9 

421. 

110.6 

313.7 

24Z.6 

68.3 
86.1 

80. 

28.5 
83.1 
20.6 
18^ 

22.2 

112.9 
68.6 

154. 
62.4 

157.5 
408 

20.8 
52.1 
921.2 
9.1 
59.9 
30.7 
61.0 

37.7 
97.8 
44.7 

135.3 
30.1 

119. 
60.6 

110. 
25.5 

57.8 
95.6 

73.3 

90.8 
95.5 
38.8 
11.9 

ii." 

906.7 

191.7 

106. 

146. 
86.6 
98.9 

2, 

BiMton 

Maaaacbnaett* 

Loweli*    

Ditto 

Salem 

Ditto 

New  Bedford 

Ditto 

Charlmtoim  

Ditto ... 

Soriiiciield 

Ditto 

99.9 

Rbode  Mand 

Providence 

312,7*10 
36.233 
33,721 
20.191 
19,334 
18.213 
12.782 

91J 
4.18 

New  Haven 

Connecticut .  .......... 

New  York 

New  York 

Brooklyn  

Ditto 

Albany 

Ditto 

RocbMter 

Ditto 

Troy 

Ditto 

Buffalo 

Ditto 

fjtka 

Ditto 

18.6 

New  Jersey 

Newark 

205.580 
31,204 

4.6 

Pkiladelphia 

PiltsboTf    and    AUeg. 
hanoT 

Penncylvania. ......... 

Ditto 

18.7 

Maryland 

M,l53 
11,136 
10.920 

9U 

Riekmond 

Virainia      

Peteraburc 

Ditto 

Norfolk. 

Ditto 

M 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

•••• 

4.0 

IJB 
9.1 

99. 
9.T 
4J 

S. 

Savannah 

Mobile 

Alabama 

New  Orleana 

Loaisrille 

Kentnckr 

St.  Looia 

MiMouri 

Cincinnati 

Ohio 

Wmhinffton 

District  of  ColombU.... 

31  Town*. 

10  States. 

570,010 

878.300 

....     1.320.937     1 

54. 

51.3 

7J» 

*  liowdl  had  no  existenee  before  1829. 
t  The  dedine  of  popolation  here  indicated. 


was  the  effect  of  ▼eryJdeatmctiTe  years. 


It  appears,  from  the  preceding  table,  that  the  population  in  all  the  towns  of  the  United 
States,  containing  10,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  is  something  more  than  one-thirteenth 
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(i^)  ^^  ^^  whole  number ;  that  ten  of  the  states,  whose  united  population  exceeds 
4,000,000,  have,  as  yet,  no  town  of  that  rank  ;  and  that,  in  the  other  sixteen  states,  the 
ratio  of  their  town  population  to  their  whole  population,  varies  from  something  less  than 
one-third,  to  less  than  a  sixteenth  part.  It  further  appears,  that  the  increase  of  those  towns 
has  been  nearly  the  same,  firom  1830  to  1840,  as  horn  1820  to  1830  ;  and  that,  in  both 
decennial  periods,  it  exceeds  that  of  the  whole  population,  nearly  as  50  to  32. 

By  extending  our  estimate  of  this  description  of  the  population  to  towns  of  a  lower 
rank,  we  may  not  only  better  compare  the  different  states  in  this  particular,  but,  perhaps, 
also  better  draw  the  hne  between  the  town  and  country  population.  Congregations  of  a 
much  smaller  number  than  10,000,  whether  their  dwelling-place  be  called  a  city,  town,  or 
village,  have  the  chief  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  main  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
cities,  as  to  their  habits,  manners,  and  character.  Though  these  characteristics  are  but 
partiaUy  found  in  towns  and  villages  of  not  more  that  2000  inhabitants,  yet,  as  the  census 
has,  in  many  of  the  states,  numbered  these  among  the  ''  principal  towns,"  we  will  extend 
oar  esdmate  to  them,  and  endeavour  to  supply  its  omissions,  in  other  states,  by  a  reference 
to  the  best  geographical  authorities : — 

Table  of  all  the  Towns  in  the  United  States  containing  between  10,000  and  2000  Inha- 
bitants, according  to  the  Census  of  1840. 


MAINE. 

Town*. 

Baasor. 


AngustA  . 


Gardenier 

HalUwell 

Saco 

BniiMwick 

Belfut 

Wertbrook 

Fraokfoit 

Minot 

FrMpect 

Poland 

York 

Bocksport 

Camden 

Gorbam 

Uaterville 

Vat9«lborough  . . . 

Calai* 

Bastport. 

North  Yarmouth  . 

Kennebubk 

Buxton   

Free  port 

Biddefnrd 

South  Berwick... 
ElUworth 


Pop. 
8,627 
6.»7 
5^14 
9,141 
5,04S 
4,054 
4,498 

Mae 

4,186 
4,116 
3.603 
3,ft50 
3,40S 
3,360 
3,1 


Towns.  Pop. 

Benniofton 3,499 

Woodstock 3,315 

Middlebury 3,162 

WIndaor 2,744 


Ratland 2,708 

St.  Albao's 2,702 

Brattleboro' 2,624 

Rockingham 2,330 

Total 31,010 


MASSAC  H  US  BTTS 

Lynn 9;J67 

Roxbury 9,089 

Nantncket 9,012 

Cambridge 8.409 

3,015  Taunton 7,645 

3,005;  Worcester 7,497 

3,001  Newburyport 7,101 

2,971  Fall  Rirer 6,738 

2,952,  Gloucester 6,350 

2,934  Marblehead 5,575 

2,876!  Plymouth 5,281 

2,8241  AndoTer 5,207 

2,768  Middleboioash 9,085 

2,6^8  DaoTers 5.020 


Town*.  Pop, 

Maiden 2,514 

Walthatu 2.504 

Mrdford 2,478 

Ametbary 2,471 

Chelaea    2,390 

Methuen 2,251 

Bradford 2,222 

Braintree 2,168 

Stoughton 2,142 

Pronncetown 2,122 

Easton 2,074 


Towns.  Pop. 

Plainfield 2,383 

Mansfield 2,276 

Plymouth 2,303 


2,062 
2,574 
2,314 
2,263 


Total 107.937 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Portsmouth 

Dover 

Nsshaa 

Concord 

Someraworth 

Meredth 

Manchester 

Exeter 

HaverbiU 

Hanover 

Keene 

Hopkinton 

R'X:hester 

Goffstown 

Peterborough 


7,887 
6,458 
6,054 
4,897 
3.283 
3.351 
3,235 
2,925 
2,784 
2,613 
2,610 
2.455 
2,431 
2.376 
2.163 


Total 55,459 


VERMONT. 

Burlington 

Moatpeiier 


4.271 
3,725 


l)orck«*Bter 4,875 

Beverley 4,689 

Haverhill .  4.336 

Barnstable 4^01 

Dartmouth 4,135 

Fairharen 3,951 


Total. 


.225,533 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Smithfield 0,534 

Newport 8,333 

Warwick   6,726 

North  Providence 4,207 

Scituatc 4,090 

Bristol    3,400 

Tiverton 3,183 

Warren 2.437 


Total  42,000 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford    0,468 

New  London 5,519 

Datibury    4,504 

Norwich 4,200 

rairnaven a,\30i  Litchfield 4,038 

Scituate 3,886  New  Milford   3,974 

Rochester 3,864. Greenwich    3.021 

Northampton 3,750|StoniDgton    3,808 

Weymouth 3.738"' 

Sandwich 3,719 


Total   112,808 

NEW  YORK. 

Poughkeepaie* 8,000 

Schenecudy  6,784 

HudMon 5,672 

Syracuse 5,111 

Anbum 5,000 

Ithara 5,000 

Lock  port 5,000 

Newburgh 5,000 

Oswego 5,000 

Wiitertown 3.500 

West  Troy 3,000 

Geneva 3,000 

Lansingburgh 3,000 

Seneca  Falls 3000 

Williamsbargh 3,000 

Waterloo 2,750 

Catskill 2,500 

Elmira 2,500 

Salina 2,500 

Ogdensburgh 2,200 

Rome 2^,200 

Binghamton 2,000 

Black  Kock 2.000 

Canandaigua 2,000 

Kingston 2,000 


Adams 3,703 

West  Springfield    ....  3,626 

Attleborough    3,5S5 

Hingham  3,564 

Westfield 3.526 

Mendon 3,524 

Qnincy 3,486 

Newton 3,351 

Dedham 3,290 

Abingdon 3,214 

Randolph 3,213 

Farmingham    3,030 

Ipswich 3,000 

Woburn 2,993 

Salii'bury 2,739 

Falmouth 2,580 

Yarmouth 2,554 

.\mhcrBt 2,550 


Norwalk    3,863 

Wethersfield 3,824 

Killingly 3,685 

Waterhury 3,668 

Fairfield    3,654 

East  W  indsor 3,600 

Thompson 3,535 

Middlfton 3,511 

Stamford 3,516 

Saybrook 3,417 

Berlin 3.411 

Windham 3.382 

Bridgeport 3,294 

Newton 3.189 

Glastonbury 3,077 

Woodutotk 3,053 

Groton 2.963 

Derby 2^51 

Ridt:efield 2,474 

Milford 2,455 


Total 92,217 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Patersou 7.596 

Elizabeth  Borough  ..  4.184 

Trenton 4,035 

Burlington 3,434 

Camden 3,371 

Orange 3,264 

Jersey  City 3,072 

Princeton 3,055 

Belrille 2,466 


Total 34,477 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Lancaster 8,417 

Reading   8,410 

Harrisburg 5.080 

Easton 4.865 

York 4.779 

Carlisle 4.351 


«  The  number  assigneil  to  this  **  village' 


is  taken  from  an  enumeration  about  the  time  of  the  census. 

(continued) 
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Towns.  Pop. 

PottsriUe 4^5 

Erie 3,412 

C  hamberBbnrg 3,S29 

Norrutown S,939 

Westchester 9,152 

WMhington 2,002 

Levistown 2,058 

Total 56.990 

DiiLAWARB. 

Wilmington 8^7 

Dover 3,700 

Newcastle 2,737 

Total 14,894 

MARYLAND. 

Frederiektown 7»170 

Hagerstown 5,132 

Annapolis 9,702 

Cumberland 2,428 

Total 17,531 

DISr.  OP  COLUM 

Ale&andna 8.459 

Georgetown 7,312 


Towns.  Pop. 

LynchboTf 0.395 

Prederick«burg 3,074 

Winchester 3,454 

Total 98,185 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Wilmington 4,744 

PayetteriUe 4.285 

Newborn 3,090 

Raleigh 9,444 

ToUl 15,163 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Colnmbia 4,340 

GEORGIA. 

AognsU 0,403 

Macon 3.927 

Cnliimbos 3,114 

Milledgeville 9,095 


Total. 


...  15,771 

VIRGINIA. 

Wheeling 7,885| 

Porttmouih  6,477| 


Towns. 
Vicksbarg 


Total. 


Total 15.530 

ALABAMA. 

Montgomery 2,179 

Tuscaloosa* 9,000 


LOUISIANA. 

Lafayette , 

Baton  Rouge 


Total 

TENNESSEE. 

Nashrille , 

Knoxrillet 


Pop. 
3,104 

7,904 


3,207 
2,209 

5y470 


0.929 
3.-000 


Total.. 


;              Towns.  Pop. 

Mount  Vemon 2.1a 

Ciiderille 2,H| 

Springfield 2,MI 


Total. 


INDIANA. 

New  Albany 44« 

Madison S,7» 

Indianapolis tJMI 

Richmond 9^ 


Total. 


KENTUCKY. 

Lexington 

Maysrille 

Covington 

Pranklort; 


..    12i7te 

10,420  ILLINOIS. 

Chicago 4^ 

(Springfield 9.Slf 

6,997  Alton 9,341 

9,741  Quiucy 9^19 

9.026 
9.000 


Total. 


Total. 


Total.. 


4,179 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Natchez 4.800 


OHIO. 

Cleveland 

Dayton 

Columbus 

Zanesville 

Steubt'OTille 

Cbilicotbe 

I^ncaster 

Newark 


11.701 


13,764  MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 9,in 

6,07 1 1  PLORIDA. 

6,067  St.  Augustine 9,451 

6,048  

4,766, ToUl  of  inhabitants  in 
4,247 1  towns  of  between 
3,977      10,000      and     9,000 

3,272     each 90l,99t 

2.705! 


*  This  town,  the  seat  of  goremment  in  Alabama,  had  a  population  of  but  1949  when  the  census  was  taken. 

t  llie  population  of  this  town  in  not  given  in  the  census. 

t  This  town,  the  seat  of  gurernment  in  Kentucky,  had  a  population  of  but  1917  when  the  census  was  taken. 

Table  of  the  aggregate  Town  Population  in  each  State,  and  of  its  ratio  to  the  whole 

Population  of  the  State. 


STATES,   &c. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire  . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.... 
Rhode  Island  .... 
Connecticut 


New  England  Sutee  . 


New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 


Population  of  Towns. 


Of  10.000  inhabit- 

Bete 

reen  10,000  & 

ants  and  upwards. 

2,000  inhabitants. 

15.918 

III 

163,817 

225,553 

23,171 

42.000 

12,060 

112.808 

91.M66 


574.767 


Middle  States  . 


Virginia 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina  . 

Georgia 

Florida 


Southern  States  . 


AlabsMia . . . 
MissiMsippi . 
Loeisiana  . . 
Arkansas  .. 
Tenne 


South-western  States 


Missouri  .. 
Kentucky  . 

Ohk> 

Indiana  ... 
niiaois.... 


453.184 

17,290 

937.054 

109,313 
23,364 


99,261 
11,214 


82,684 


92,217 
34,477 
56,999 
14,894 
17,531 
15,771 


123,155 
55.459 
31,010 

389,370 
65,171 

125,708 


789,933 


231389 


98.185 
15.IG3 

4,340 
15.539 

2,453 


65,680 


12.679 
109.193 


4.179 
7,904 
5,476 

10,429 


114,865 


16.469 
91,910 
46.338 


North- western  States. , 
Tntal 


84.017 


97,088 


13,764 
43306 
19,786 
11,708 
9,102 


91.260 


1,S9»,»37        i 


991,590 


545,401 
51,767 

204.053 
14394 

119.844 
39.135 


1,065.094 


70,394 
I5,16» 
33,601 
26,753 
2.453 


Ratio  to 

whole  Pope- 

latioB. 


84.5 
10.4 
lO.f 
59.7 
60.4 
S7.9 


39.3 


99.4 

13.8 

17.3 

19. 

95.9 


148,364 


16331 

7.964 

107.669 

10.429 


149,853 


16.469 
34.974 
90.244 
19.786 
11,708 
9.109 


179.983 


9,lM.Aiy 


5.6 

9. 

9.6 

3.8 

4.5 


4.4 


9.8 

9.1 
90.5 


6.6 


4.1 
4.5 
0.9 
1.8 
9.4 
4.3 


19.6 
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By  thus  extending  our  estimate  to  all  the  **  principal  towns"  mentioned  in  the  census, 
we  find  that  the  numher  is  increased  from  31  towns  to  250,  and  that  the  proportion 
oi  town  population  is  augmented  from  ahout  a  thirteenth  to  near  a  seventh,  with  a  yet 
^[reater  disparity  among  the  states  than  was  shown  as  to  the  towns  of  more  than  10,000 
nhabitants.  But  this  state  of  facts  is,  in  part,  fallacious.  It  inyolves  an  important  error, 
resulting  from  the  application  of  the  term  "  towns,"  in  New  England,  to  those  subdivisions 
>f  a  country,  which  are  generally  called  '*  townships"  or  ''  parishes ;"  and  whose  whole 
)opulation  in  New  England,  though  the  greater  part  is  essentially  rural,  has,  by  reason  of 
his  inconvenient  provincialism,  been  returned  by  the  census  as  town  population.  For  the 
vant  of  adequate  means  of  separating  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  or  village,  from  those  of 
he  township,  (which  moreover  would,  from  the  irregular  dispersion  of  the  buildings,  be 
kOt  always  easy  to  those  on  the  spot,)  the  census  has  been  implicitly  followed  as  to  these 
'  princiiMd  towns"  in  New  England  ;  though,  from  the  proportion  of  their  inhabitants  who 
re  agricultural,  it  seems  probable  that  more  than  half  their  population  should  be  deducted 
rom  the  town  population  nere  estimated. 

In  New  York,  where  the  same  provincialism  extensively  prevails,  the  census  has  erred 
1  an  opposite  way,  by  noticing  in  the  northern  part  of  tne  state  none  but  incorporated 
ities ;  and  thus  busy  and  compactly  built  towns,  here  called  ''  villages,"  of  5000  in- 
abitants  and  upwards,  have  been  omitted  in  one-half  the  state,  while,  in  the  other,  much 
Doaller  towns,  and  even  townships,  have  been  occasionally  noticed  ;  though  in  neither 
istrict  has  it  descended  to  towns  of  but  2000  inhabitants.  To  supply  these  omissions,  the 
stimate  made  of  the  town  population  of  New  York,  in  "  William's  Register,"  for  1837, 
as  been  adopted.  At  the  time  of  taking  the  last  census,  they  probably  contained,  on  an 
verage,  from  10  to  15  per  cent  more  inhabitants  than  are  here  assigned  to  them ;  and 
Dme  ten  or  twelve  other  towns  or  villages,  which  had  not  then  reached  2000  inhabitants, 
uch  as  Batavia,  Brockport,  Little  Falls,  and  a  few  others,  are  likely  now  to  exceed  that 
Lumber.  The  town  population,  therefore,  of  New  York  may  be  from  25,000  to  30,000 
Qore  than  it  is  here  estimated. 

Similar  omissions  of  small  towns  may  have  also  occurred  in  other  states,  which  we  have 
ot  the  same  means  of  correcting.  They,  altogether,  cannot  equal  the  omissions  in  New 
fork. 

If  these  errors  were  corrected,  the  three  more  southern  New  England  states  would 
kill  have  the  largest  proportion  of  town  population  of  any  of  the  states.  The  circum- 
tances  which  determine  this  proportion  in  a  state,  are  the  density  of  its  population,  the 
xtent  of  its  commerce,  and  that  of  its  manufactures.  It  is  mainly  owing  to  the  first 
ause  that  all  the  New  England  and  the  middle  states  have  a  greater  town  population 
ban  the  other  dinsions.  It  is  from  their  extensive  commerce  that  Maryland  and 
iouisiana  exceed  the  neighbouring  states  in  the  same  way,  and  that  Massachusetts  exceeds 
he  rest  of  New  England.  It  is  to  the  want  both  of  commerce  and  manufactures  that 
nduina,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina,  have  so  few  and  such  small  towns.  It  is,  indeed, 
rom  their  exclusive  pursuit  of  agriculture,  in  the  slaveholding  states,  as  well  as  their 
lifTerence  in  density,  that  the  number  of  their  town  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of 
>elaware,  Maryland,  and  Louisiana,  rarely  exceeds  a  twentieth,  and  will  not  average 
aore  than  a  thirtieth  of  their  whole  population.  If  the  proportion  in  the  whole  United 
States  could  Be  correctly  ascertained,  by  the  correction  of  the  errors  adverted  to,  it  would 
robably  be  found  that  those  who  live  in  towns  and  villages  containing  at  least  2000  in- 
abitauts,  are  not  much  more  nor  much  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  entire  niunber. 

The  effect  of  rsdlroads,  and  of  transportation  by  steam  generally,  is  to  stimulate  the 
Towth  of  towns,  and  especially  of  large  towns.  It  is,  therefore,  likely  that  our  principal 
[ties  will,  at  the  next  census,  show  as  large  a  proportional  increase  as  they  have  ex- 
erienced  in  the  last  decennial  period." 
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Tue  Population  of  each  State  and  Territory,  as  exhibited  by  Six  Eaumerations  in  Fift^ 
Years,  with  its  Decennial  Rate  of  Increase  during  the  same  period. 
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The  states  and  territories  naturally  arrange  themselves  into  five  divisions,  which  are 
separated  not  only  by  their  geographical  position,  but  also,  with  few  exceptions,  in  their 
modes  of  industry  and  commercial  intercourse. 


DIVISIONS. 

Increawd  PopuUtioo,  from  Aogiut  Ut,  1790^  ia 

10  Year*. ;  to  Tears. 

30  Years.  ,40  Years.* 

SOTeaia.* 

1«.4 
130.2 
126.6 
310.8 

371.6 

145.8 
180.3 
140.1 
1.058. 

837.5 

154  4           -  iu«« 

331.3 
383.T 
398.1 
6.II4. 

S^M4. 

S    Ibe  !didilltf  Matc«.  wiib  District  of  Columbia 

240.3 
173.0 
2,S04. 

1.948. 

310  4 
309.1 
3.839. 

3,145. 

3,  The  ^outberit  Mtatr*.  witb  tbe  Territory  of  Morida 

4   Tlic  8*»uib-wi  stt-rii  States 

&.  Tbe  Nortb-wttitem  Sutcs,  witb  tbe  Territoriet  of  WuconMn 
and  Iowa ..■•.... 

ToUl  of  tbe  United  Sutes 

133.               184.3     1       243  3            3S7.4            434  3 

*  By  tbe  cbange  of  tbe  day  of  taking  tbe  ceniia<*  from  tbe  I-t  of  Augtut  to  the  Ist  of  Jane,  tbe  perioda  leiaiiaa  la 
in  tbe  two  la»t  culumns  w«int  two  uoiitbis  oi  the  terms  mentioned. 

The  great  disparity  exhibited  in  the  preceding  table  between  the  ratio  of  increase  in 
the  three  fii-st  divisions,  which  comprise  the  thirteen  original  states,  and  that  of  the  two 
western  divisions,  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  migration,  the  Atlantic  states  losiDg  more 
than  they  gain  by  emigrants,  and  the  western  states  acquiring  laigely  both  firom  rorogn 
and  domestic  emigration. 
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ftsTEiBUTiOH    of  the  Population  into  the  Three   Classes  of  Whites,  Free  Persons  of 
Colour,  and  Slaves,  at  each  Census  ;  with  the  Decennial  Increase  of  each  Class. 


CLASSES. 

179* 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

Decennial  Increase  per  cent  in 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830      1840 

WWtt* 

Free  C»le«red 

3,172.464 
511,466 

€07,897 

4^04,489 
108.395 
893.041 

5,802.004 

t«6.440 

1.191J64 

7.872,711 

238.197 

1.543.688 

10,537,373 

319.599 

9.090,043 

14.189.555 

386.348 

2,487,355 

35.7 
32.3 
27.9 

36.2 

ri.2 

83.4 

34.3 

27.7 
29.6 

33.8  1  34.7 

Slaves  M. 

34 .2      20.9 

30.1      23.8 

Tolilfiw 

S.tai.930 

A  At^AOA 

AA^fl  AKtk 

8.110.908 

10.866,072    14,575,903|  36.4 

37. 

34.1   I  33.7  1  34.1 

TocalcolOTmd 

757J68ll.001.496'  1^77,810 

1.781385!     2.328,6411     237V08!  32.2 

37.6 

29.3      30.6      23.4 

The  total  increase  of  the  three  classes  in  fifty  years,  has  been,  of  whites,  as  i  00  to 
447.3 ;  of  firee  coloured,  as  100  to  649.7  ;  of  slaves,  as  100  to  356.4 ;  of  the  whole 
cobured,  as  100  to  379.4. 

Relative  Proportions  of  the  Three  Classes,  at  each  Census. 


CLASSES. 
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1800 

1810 

1820 

18.10 

1840 

WUfe 

SOJ^ 

1.5 

17.8 

81.1 
2.1 
16.8 

SI. 
2.6 
16.4 

81.5 
2.5 
16. 

81.9 
2.5 
15.6 

83.1 
2.3 
14.6 

Prv«  Cokmred .•• • 

SUvaa 

THE  PROPORTION  BETWEEN  THE  SEXES. 

Numbers  of  the  two  Sexes,  and  the  relative  Proportion  of  one  to  the  other,  as  exhibited 
by  each  Census,  were  as  follows  : — 


classes. 


whites. 


Male*. 

FeMlee 


FRRE  C:>LOURED. 

Miles 

Females 


SLAVES. 

Male* 

Fema'es  


Ij01ft,615 
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AS 
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TO 
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AS 
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TO 
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05.3 
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2,874,4.13 


AS 
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TO 
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I 

( 


1820 


4,001.064)    100    j5,.U5J33 

I      TO     I 
3,871,617      9t>.8  5,171.1 1:> 


No  discrimiaatlnn  of  the  sex  en  in  the  co< 
loured  populaiiun  at  these  truumc rations. 


'    112,734' 
I  I     125,403 

<  \  i 


02S 

.•i.\Gr,o 


lo3,453 

166,140 


1,012,323 
95.9     in»6,220 


100     7,249,266 

TO 

96.6  6,910,161 


IK6,467 
190,778 


1,246,517' 
08.4  1.240.938! 


100 


It  appears  by  the  preceding  table,  that  while  both  in  tlie  white  and  tlie  slave  popula- 
tion, the  males  always  exceed  the  females,  commonly  between  three  and  four  per  cent, 
in  the  free  coloured  portion  the  females  exceed  the  males  from  seven  to  eleven  per  cent. 
This  diversity  is  to  be  ascribed  principally  to  the  roving  habits  of  the  free  class,  many  of 
whom  take  to  a  seafaring  life,  and  some  travel  and  even  settle  abroad. 

It  will  be  also  perceived,  that  there  was,  both  in  1830  and  1840,  a  greater  prepon- 
derance of  males  on  the  part  of  the  whites  than  of  the  slaves,  owing  partly  to  the  excess 
of  males,  of  the  white  emigrants  from  Europe,  and  partly  to  the  diminution  of  male  slaves 
by  running  away. 

Of  the  whites,  the  excess  of  males  was  the  greatest  in  1800;  being  to  the  females  as 
100  to  95.3.  This  was  probably  owing  to  the  great  number  of  French  emigrants  who 
thronged  to  the  United  States  about  the  close  of  the  last  century.  A  similar  flow  of 
emigprants  from  Europe,  between  1830  and  1840,  has  caused  the  like  excess  of  white  males, 
that  is  shown  by  the  last  census. 

By  this  it  appears  that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  proportion  of  females 
during  the  last  forty  years.  But  the  greater  disproportion  between  the  sexes,  which  is 
shown  by  the  two  first  enumerations,  than  that  which  appears  in  the  tliree  last,  seems  to 
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require  explanation.     Perhi^s  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  interruption  given  to  dmy 
from  1806  to  1815,  by  which  the  number  of  boys  formerly  going  to  sea,  or  on  " 
ing  vessels  and  coasters,  being  diminished,  augmented  the  proportion  of  males. 

The  proportion  of  males  to  females  in  the  different  races,  under  the  two  last  eDamen- 
lions,  were: — 

In  1830.    In  1810. 
The  white  males  under  10,  were  to  the  females,  as  100  to  95.3         95.4 

The  free  coloured  males 97.2         97.4 

The  slaves 98.4         99.7 

If  we  sup|)Ose  that  the  excess  of  boys  over  girls,  among  the  emigrants  from  Europe^  ii 
gradually  decreasing  in  its  relative  influence,  that  would  apply  only  to  the  whites.  TlieoDlT 
solution  that  occurs,  as  applicable  to  both  races,  is,  that  those  occupations  by  whin 
the  lives  and  health  of  boys  are  more  exposed  than  are  those  of  girls,  have  been 
slightly  but  gradually  increasing  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  excess  of  males  mider 
ten  is  less,  in  the  New  England  states,  which  arc  most  maritime,  than  in  the  southern  and 
western  states,  which  are  least  so. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  in  the  slave  population,  although  the  females,  between  four- 
teen and  twenty- six,  in  the  fourth  census,  a[)proach  to  or  exceed  the  males,  yet  after 
twenty  four,  the  preponderance  of  the  males  is  restored.  In  the  fifth  census,  too,  of  the 
slaves  between  twenty-four  and  thirty- six,  the  females  slightly  exceed  the  males,  but 
with  all  those  at  both  the  earlier  and  later  periods  of  life,  the  males  exceed  the  femaki; 
from  wliich  it  would  appear  that  the  diversity  in  their  rcspectiv  eemployments,  which  takes 
place  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  abridges  life  with  males  more  tlian  with  females  ;  but  that  in 
subsequent  periods  the  chance  of  life  is  in  favour  of  the  male  sex.  According  to  the  nxth 
census,  the  two  sexes  approach  to  equality  in  the  slaves  between  ten  and  twenty-four,  but 
at  all  other  ages  the  maies  exceed  the  females. 

INCREASE  OF  POPULATION  FROM  EUROPE  TO  AMERICA. 

Emigration  from  the  old  world  to  the  new,  from  which  nearly  the  whole  present  popa- 
lation  of  the  United  States  is  directly  or  remotely  derived,  still  continues. 

'*  This  tide  of  European  emigration  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  wonder,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  labour  and  skill  are  more  than  twice  as  well  rewarded  in  the  United  States  as  in  Euxt^; 
that  capital  receives  nearly  twice  the  profits ;  and,  above  all,  that  land  can  be  here  pur- 
chased in  absolute  property  at  a  smaller  cost  than  would  there  be  its  annual  rent.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  strong  inducements,  which  apply  to  nearly  all  Europeans,  the  British  and 
Irish  emigrants  find  here  the  language,  laws,  usages,  and  manners  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed.  They,  therefore,  constitute  the  larger  part  of  the  emigrants  from  Europe  to 
the  United  States.  Next  to  these,  the  Germans  are  the  most  numerous ;  for  they,  too, 
with  the  recommendations  of  cheap  land  and  high-priced  labour,  meet  in  many  of  the 
states  thousands  whose  langfuage*  and  manners  are  the  same  as  those  they  have  lef^  be- 
hind. From  the  time  that  the  first  German  settlers  came  to  this  country,  in  1682,  under 
the  auspices  of  William  Feun,  there  has  been  a  steady  influx  of  emigrants  from  Germany, 
principally  to  the  middle  states,  and,  of  late  years,  to  the  west. 

*'  The  coloured  part  of  the  population,  which  also  owes  its  origin  exclusively f  to  the 
old  continent,  has,  since  1808,  received  no  accessions  from  abroad ;  but  is,  on  the  contraiy, 
constantly  losing  by  emigration  a  part  of  what  it  gains  by  natural  increase. 

**  It  is  obrious,  that  if  the  number  of  persons  thus  migrating  to  and  from  the  United 
States  could  be  ascertained,  the  census,  periodically  taken,  would  enable  us  to  determine 

*  As  early  as  1739,  a  journal,  in  the  German  language,  was  established  at  Germantown,  in 
Pennsylvania.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  number  of  German  newspapers  has  continued 
to  increase  in  that  st^ite. 

f  The  number  of  Indians,  or  descendants  of  Indians,  comprehended  in  the  decennial  enunie- 
rations  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  is  too  small  to  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  an  eicepcion. 
It  certainly  would  not  amount  to  a  thousandth,  perhaps  not  to  a  ten-thousandth,  part  of  the  whok 
population. 
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the  precise  rate  of  our  natural  multiplicatioii.  But  such  certainly  is,  as  yet,  unattainable. 
Of  the  coloured  race^  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  loss  sustamed,  eitiier  from  the  free 
portion  who  settle  abroad,  or  from  runaway  slaves  ;  and  our  estimates  of  the  whites  who 
migrated  hither  before  1819,  were  purely  conjectural.  In  that  year,  indeed,  an  act  of  con- 
gress required  accounts  to  be  taken  by  the  collectors  at  the  seaports  of  all  passengers  who 
arrived  mm  abroad^  distinguishing  foreigners  from  citizens,  and  to  be  returned  to  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state.  But  even  this  regfulation  has  not  afforded  the  desired  cer- 
tainty, for,  besides  that  the  returns  are  defective,  a  part  of  the  British  emigrants  who 
arrive  at  New  York,  take  that  route  to  Canada,  in  preference  to  a  voyage  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence ;  whilst^  on  the  other  hand,  a  part  of  those  who  pass  directly  n*om  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland  into  Canada,  migrate  thence  hy  land  into  the  United  States  ;  and  the  numbers  of 
neither  portion  have  we  any  means  of  ascertaining.  With  these  sources  of  uncertainty, 
our  estimates  of  the  amount  of  emigration  to  and  from  the  United  States,  with  all  the 
collateral  aid  to  be  derived  from  the  census,  can  be  considered  only  as  approximations  to  the 
troth. 

**  Let  us  first  estimate,  from  such  data  as  we  possess,  the  number  of  white  persons  who 
have  migrated  to  the  United  States  from  1790  to  1840. 

''  In  Uie  twenty  years  between  the  census  of  1790  and  that  of  1810,  Dr.  Seybert  sup- 
poses ihe  number  of  foreign  emigrants  to  the  United  States  to  be  120,000,  averaging 
6000  per  annum.  From  1810  to  1820,  I  have  been  able  to  procure  no  data,  except  Dr. 
Seybert's  estimate  for  the  year  1817,  founded  on  the  records  of  the  custom-houses  at  the 
prmcipal  seaports ;  according  to  which  estimate,  the  number  of  passengers  who  arrived  in 
the  United  States  that  year,  was  22,840.  He  supposes  that  the  number,  in  any  preceding 
year,  did  not  amount  to  10,000,  except,  perhaps,  in  1794.  In  three  of  the  years  of  this 
decennial  term,  that  is,  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  migration  to  this  coimtry  was 
almost  totally  suspended.  If,  then,  we  suppose  that  in  the  three  years  firom  1818  to  1820, 
both  inclusive,  the  number  of  passengers  was  the  same  as  in  1817,  and  if  we  deduct  from 
the  whole  number  2840  (1840  for  the  American  citizens,  that  being  about  the  proportion 
at  that  time,)  we  shall  have  84,000  for  the  nmnber  of  foreign  emigrants  to  tne  United 
States  for  those  four  years.  If  we  further  suppose  that  in  the  remaining  six  years  the 
number  was  30,000,*  we  shall  have  1 14,000  for  the  whole  number  of  white  emigrants  from 
1810  to  1820. 

"  From  1820  to  1830,  when  the  collectors  of  the  customs  were  required  to  report  to 
the  state  department  the  number  of  foreigners  who  had  arrived  in  their  respective  ports  by 
sea,  we  might  have  expected  entire  accuracy ;  but  these  reports  are  so  much  at  variance 
with  other  documents  entitled  to  respect,  and  are  confessedly  so  defective,  that  they  cannot 
be  relied  on.  Thus,  to  give  an  example,  the  number  of  emigrants  who  left  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1829  for  the  United  States,  was,  according  to  the  British  official  returns, 
15,678  ;  yet  the  whole  number  of  foreign  emigrants  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  reported 
to  the  state  department  in  the  same  year,  was  but  15,285,  there  being,  besides  less  impor- 
tant omissions,  that  of  New  York  for  the  third  quarter.  Again,  the  number  of  foreign 
emigrants  returned  to  the  state  department  for  1830,  is  but  9466,  though  30,224  landed 
in  New  York  alone,  in  that  year,  for  the  whole  of  which  the  proper  officer  had  failed  to 
make  any  return.  In  consequence  of  these  and  like  instances  of  failure  of  duty,  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  emigrants  returned  to  the  state  department  for  the  six  years  from  1825  to 
1830,  both  inclusive,  was  only  87,140;  f  whilst  the  number  who  emigrated  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  United  States  for  the  same  six  years,  according  to  the  official  accounts  in 
that  countr}-,   was  80,522,  which  allows  but  6618  for  tlie  number  of  emigrants  from  all 

♦  Tliat  is,  10,000  per  annum  for  three  years,  excluding  the  three  years  of  war.  I  have  not 
Tentured  to  go  beyond  10,000  a  year,  from  respect  to  Dr.  Seybert's  opinion  ;  and  I  could  not 
take  a  less  number,  from  a  regard  to  the  progressive  increase  of  immigration  both  before  and  after 
this  period. 

f  This  number  is  obtained  partly  by  computation,  that  is,  by  adding  to  the  official  nnmber 
returned  for  five  and  a  quarter  years,  (from  tlie  30ih  Sept.  1825,  to  the  31st  Dec,  1830.)  tliree- 
fourths  of  the  numt>er  returned  for  the  year  1825.  This  was  necessary,  as  the  annual  returns  to 
the  state  department  were,  before  1828,  closed  on  the  80th  September,  and  subsequently,  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 
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the  other  parts  of  the  world,  thougli  it  is  known  that  these  (including  the  emigrants  finom 
the  rest  of  the  British  dominions)  are  nearly  equal  to  the  number  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

"  The  more  accurate  returns,  subsequently  made  to  the  state  department,  fiinush  us 
with  some  data  for  correcting  these  errors.  By  the  official  returns  of  British  consuls  re- 
siding in  America,  the  number  of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  United 
States,  for  the  five  years  from  1833  to  1837,  was  163,447  ;  but  according  to  the  reports 
of  the  collectors  here  to  the  state  department,  the  whole  number  of  foreigners  who  came  to 
to  the  United  States,  in  the  same  period,  was  324,750,  which  is  very  nearly  double  the 
number  of  those  who  were  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

''  If,  then,  we  suppose  that  the  British  accounts  were  not  less  accurate  in  the  last  period 
of  five  years  than  in  the  first  period  of  six,  (and  they  were  probably  more  so,)  and  that 
the  emigrants  from  other  countries  to  the  United  States,  bore  as  large  a  proportion  to  those 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  first  period  as  the  last,  (which  there  is  no  reason  to 
question,)  then  the  British  returns  of  emigrants  to  the  United  States  would  be  to  the  whole 
number  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  the  ratio  of  163,447  to  324,750,  unless  it  were 
proper  to  make  a  deduction  from  the  last  number  for  those  British  emigrants  who  took 
their  route  to  Upper  Canada  by  way  of  New  York. 

"  To  some,  this  deduction  may  not  seem  to  be  necessary,  because  they  would  consider 
that  the  number  of  those  who  came  to  the  United  States  from  Canada  was  likely  to  equal 
those  who  went  to  Canada  by  the  route  of  New  York,  and  especially  during  the  civil  com- 
motions  that  broke  out  within  the  ^ve  years  in  question.  Yet,  as  since  1834  the  propor- 
tion of  British  emigrants  who  take  the  New  York  route  is  said  to  be  "  considerable,''  kt 
us  assume,  in  the  absence  of  all  precise  data,  that  as  many  as  one-third  of  those  emigranti 
who  land  in  New  York  afterwards  proceed  to  Canada,  and  see  how  far  the  above-mentioiied 
ratio  is  affected  by  that  proportion. 

"  The  number  of  British  and  Irish  emigrants  who  arrived  at  New  York  frt>m  1833  to 
1837,  inclusive,  was  152,164  ;  and  the  number  of  those  who  left  Canada  for  the  United 
States,  in  the  years  1834,  1835,  1836,  and  1837,  was  10,256.  Supposing  the  number,  in 
1833,  to  have  been  in  the  same  proportion,  the  whole  number  for  five  years  would  be 
12,820.  With  these  facts,  the  whole  number  of  emigrants  to  the  United  States  would  be 
thus  reduced,  viz. : — 

The  total  number  who  arrived  in  the  United  States       ....  324,760 

British  emigrants  who  left  New  York  for  Canada,  one-third  of  152,164      50,821 
Deduct  for  those  who  left  Canada  for  the  United  States  .         .         .     .     12,820 

38,001 


286,749 

"  On  this  Hberal  estimate,  then,  of  the  number  of  British  emigrants  from  New  Yoik  to 
Canada,  the  proportion  which  the  number  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States 
bears  to  the  whole  number  frt>m  all  countries,  b  as  163,447  to  286,749,  or  nearly  as  4  to 
7.  Applying,  then,  this  rule  to  the  80,522  who  emigrated  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  United  States,  from  1825  to  1830,  we  have  141,300  for  the  whole  number  of  immi- 
grants for  the  same  six  years.  In  the  remmning  four  years,  from  1821  to  1824,  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  emigrants  returned  to  the  state  department  was  31,158,  which  we  may  pre- 
sume bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  actual  number  as  87,140  to  141,300,  and  consequently 
would  be  50,500.  This  niunber  for  the  four  years,  added  to  141,300  for  the  six  yean, 
would  give  us  191,800  for  the  whole  number  of  immigrants  from  1820  to  1830.  If  we  make 
a  lower  estimate  of  the  number  who  proceed  from  New  York  to  Canada,  as  probably  we 
ought,  and  allow  something  for  deficient  returns  to  the  state  department,  we  cannot 
suppose  the  whole  number  to  be  short  of  200,000,  and  I  shall  accordingly  so  con- 
sider it. 

**  From  1830  to  1840,  we  have  better  materials  than  in  any  preceding  decennial  term, 
for  estimating  the  number  of  foreign  emigrants  to  this  country.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  returns  that  have  been  made  to  the  state  department  of  the  number  of  ] 
gere  who  arrived  m  the  United  States  in  that  period  : — 
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Years. 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 


Americans. 

.  1,256 

.  1,155 

.  1,251 

.  2,114 

.  3,320 

.  4,029 

.  3,813 

.  3,964 

.  4,171 

.  5,810 


Foreipicrs. 
15,713 
34,970 
58,262 
64,916 
45,444 
76,923 
79,205 
42,731 
70,494 
86,338 


Total 


.  30,883       574,996 

It  ^peara,  however,  that  this  account,  though  far  more  accurate  than  any  preceding  it, 
is  not  fi«e  from  errors,  some  of  which  are  considerable.  Thus,  the  numbers  of  foreigners 
in  the  preceding  statement  for  1831  and  1832,  are  set  down  at  15,713  and  34,970,  making 
together  50,683  ;  whereas  the  number  who  arrived  in  New  York  alone  in  those  years,  was 
80,328.  If  to  this  number  we  add  one-fourth  for  the  ordinary  proportion  arriving  at 
other  ports,  we  shall  have  107,104,  thus  showing  omissions  in  those  two  years  amounting 
to  56,421.  The  omissions  in  the  subsequent  years  are  believed  to  be  comparatively  small. 
Correcting,  then,  these  errors,  the  whole  number  of  emigrants  who  arrived  at  all  the  ports 
in  the  United  States  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  between  1830  and  1840,  would  be  631,417. 
Allowing  the  number  of  those  who  lefl  New  York  for  Canada  to  be  in  the  same  proportion 
as  before,  that  is,  as  38,000  to  324,750,  we  have  58,690  for  the  number  of  persons  thus 
migrating  in  the  whole  ten  years.  Deducting  this  number,  and  100,000  for  the  emigra- 
tion of  American  cidiens  to  Texas  and  Canada,  from  631,417,  we  have  472,727  for  the 
whole  gain  to  the  white  population  by  immigration  in  the  same  period. 

"  To  the  number  of  foreign  emigrants  in  the  several  decennial  terms  should  be  added 
their  probable  natural  increase  during  each  term.  If  the  number  was  the  same  every  year 
of  a  decennial  term,  and  if  the  number  of  females  was  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  rest 
of  the  population,  we  might  estimate  the  increase  at  half  its  ordinary  amount  in  ten  years, 
or  at  about  1 6  per  cent. 

Emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Quebec,  in  1834  and  1837. 

Children 

Years.  Males.       Females,     under  14.  Total. 

1834  .         .     13,565         9,687         7,681  30,933 

1837      .         .     .     11,740         6,079         4,082  21,901 


Total  .         .     25,305       15,766       11,763         52,834 

"  Thus  the  females  over  14  were  about  30  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  But  inas- 
much as  the  females  between  16  and  45  constitute  but  about  19  per  cent  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation, and  as  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  female  immigrants  are  over  45,  if  we  make 
a  deduction  for  the  excess,  and  also  for  the  number  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  (which 
does  not  exceed  2^  per  cent  of  the  whole  number),  we  shall  find  the  proportion  of  women 
within  the  child-bearing  ages  greater  with  the  emigrant  class  than  with  the  whole  popu- 
lation.    Thus : 

The  proportion  of  women  over  14,  was  .         .  29.8  percent. 

Deduct  the  proportion  over  45,  suppose     .     .     2. 

That  between  14  and  16        .         .         .     2.5  4.5 

The  proportion  between  16  and  45    .         .     .  25.3       „ 

"  After  making  some  deduction  for  the  decrease  of  this  proportion,  the  number  of  fe- 
males under  16  not  being  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  number  of  marriageable  women,  we 
should  be  justified  in  estimating  the  average  increase  of  the  emigrants  for  the  ten  years  at 
20,  instead  of  16  per  cent. 
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'*  Applying  these  principles,  and  dividing  the  supposed  number  of  emimmts  in  the  two 
first  decennial  terms  (120,000),  into  50,000  for  the  first  term,  and  70,000  for  the  second, 
the  number,  with  their  increase  at  each  term,  would  be  as  follows  : 

From  1790  to  1800— number  of  emigrants         .         .         .       50,000 
Increase,  20  per  cent  on  40,000      ....         8,000 


From  1800  to  1810— number  of  emigrants        .         .         .  70,000 

Increase,  20  per  cent  on  60,000     ....  12,000 

From  1810  to  1820— number  of  emigrants         .         .         .  114,000 

Increase,  20  per  cent  on  97,000      ....  19,400 

133,400 

From  1820  to  1830— number  of  emigrants         .         .         .  200,000                             i 

Increase,  20  per  cent  on  157,000  ....  31,400 


From  1830  to  1840— number  of  emigrants         .         .         .     472,727 
Increase,  20  per  cent  on  336,363  .         .         .     .       67,273 


58,000 

82,000 

133,400 

231,400 


540,000 


**  Thus,  while  the  whole  population  had,  in  50  years,  increased  about  fourfold,  the  aTer- 
age  annual  immigration  had  increased  more  than  nine-fold  in  the  same  time.  So  mtt 
and  so  disproportionate  an  increase  may  seem  to  some  improbable,  but  the  deductions liaT« 
been  made  on  so  liberal  a  scale  that  the  preceding  estimate  rather  falls  short  of  the  tnith 
than  exceeds  it  The  steady  extension  of  our  settlements  into  the  western  wilderness  con- 
tinues to  multiply  the  opportunities  of  buying  land  at  piices  as  low  as  ever,  without  being 
placed  more  beyond  the  benefits  of  civilisation  and  commerce ;  and  the  rapid  g^wth  of  our 
cities  and  manufacturing  industry  is  constantly  enlarging  the  field  of  employment  for 
tradesmen  and  artisans.  Whilst  these  circumstances  present  to  the  indigent  and  enterprii- 
ing  foreigner  more  and  more  points  of  attraction,  the  long  peace  in  Europe  seems  to  have 
given  a  proportionate  increase  to  the  repellent  force  that  is  there  felt. 

**  Of  that  part  of  the  coloured  race  who  emigrate  from  the  United  States,  we  have  no 
means  of  estimating  the  number,  except  by  compaxing  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  last  de- 
cennial terms  with  that  of  the  first  term,  when  there  were  few  emigrants  of  this  description, 
and  when  they  were  probably  balanced  by  the  Africans  then  imported.  In  making  thb 
comparison,  it  is  assumed  that  the  rate  of  natural  increase  has  continued  unchanged,  whidi 
fact  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  at  least  as  to  the  six-sevenths  who  are  slaves. 

"  From  1790  to  1800,  the  increase  of  the  coloured  population  was  32.2  per  cent,  wfaidi, 
for  the  reason  mentioned,  we  consider  to  indicate  the  rate  of  it^  natural  increase  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  next  ten  years,  from  1800  to  1810,  the  increase  was  37.6  per  cent; 
but  in  that  time  the  increase  was  enhanced  by  the  acquisition  of  Liouisiana,  and  by  the 
increased  importation  of  slaves,  both  on  account  of  the  increased  demand  for  them  wr  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  and  sugar,  and  because  it  was  known  that  the  fiuliier  importatioa  of 
them  would  cease  after  1807.  The  accessions  from  these  combined  causes,  beyond  what 
was  lost  by  emigration,  was  5.4  per  cent  on  1,001,436  persons,  equal  to  54,000.  In  the 
following  term,  from  1810  to  1820,  the  increase  declined  to  29.6  per  cent,  owing  princi- 
pally to  the  slaves  who  escaped  to  the  British  during  the  war.  From  1820  to  1830,  it  wit 
30.7  per  cent ;  and  from  1830  to  1840,  it  sunk  to  the  unprecedented  rate  of  23.4  per 
cent. 

'<  These  rates  of  decennial  increase  since  1810,  compared  with  that  between  1790  to 
1800,  show  the  loss  by  emigration,  exclusive  of  their  probable  increase  at  each  term,  as 
follows: — 

Emigrants. 
From  1810  to  1820,  the  decrease  (32.2—29.3)  is  2.9  per  cent  =     29,300 
„      1820  to  1830,  „  (32.2—30.7)  is  1.5       „        =     20,600 

„      1830  to  1840,  „  (32.2—23.4)  is  8.8       „        =  204,900 

^'  From  the  number  in  the  last  decennial  term,  a  considerable  deduction  shoiild  be  nuuie 
for  the  extraordinary  mortality  of  the  slaves  sent  to  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Loninaiia, 
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a  part  of  the  term,  and,  perhaps,  their  slower  rate  of  increase.  The  census  shows 
ease  of  the  slaves  in  those  three  states,  between  1830  and  1840,  of  324,399  on  a 
ion  of  292,796,  which  is  230,000  more  than  the  probable  natural  increase  ;  and  it 
n  that,  during  a  part  of  the  term,  disease  made  frightful  ravages  among  the  negroes 
t  firom  other  states.  The  remainder  of  the  204,900  is  to  be  referred  to  emigrations 
as,  and  to  the  unusual  number  both  of  the  free  coloured  and  slaves,  who  betook 
Ives  to  Canada  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1 840. 

n  conclusion,  we  may  say  that,  without  attempting  a  computation  in  which  we  must 
ifaer  rely  on  conjecture,  the  &cts  here  stated  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  that,  after 
ing  what  the  country  has  lost  by  emigration,  the  foreign  emigrants  and  their  de- 
Qta  in  fifty  years,  now  add  above  a  million  to  its  population." 

showing  the  Nmnber  of  White  Females,  of  White  Children  under  Ten  Years  of 
gBy  and  of  Persons  to  a  Square  Mile,  in  Twenty  States,  in  1800  and  1840  ;  the 
roportion  of  Children  to  Females,  at  the  same  periods  ;  the  Increase  in  the  Number 
'  Persons,  and  the  Decrease  in  the  Proportion  of  Children  during  the  Forty  Years ; 
id  the  Average  Decrease  in  Ten  Years. 


TATBS. 


JcaC 
A.. 

"U 

▼I 

e. 

d 

irolina 
irolina, 

ppi... 
ir«. . . . 
cy.... 


Years. 


1800 
1840 
1800 
1840 
1800 
1 940 
1800 
1840 
1800 
1S40 
1800 
1840 
1900 
1840 
1800 
1840 
1800 
1840 
iHOO 
18 10 
1800 
1840 

lam 

1840 
1 8  JO 
1840 
IKOO 
1840 
IHOU 
1840 
1800 
1840 
1800 
1*40 
1800 
1840 
1800 
1840 
1800 
1840 


FemaleB. 


74,069 
247,449 

91.740 
145,032 
74,580 
144,840 
21 1,299 
308.351 

33,579 

54,225 
123,528 
1 53,55(5 
958,587 
1,171,533 

93,6(10 
174,533 
284,0-27 
831,345 

24,819 

29,302 
105,(170 
1 59.400 
252,151 
3G9,745 
ICti.llG 
24  4.833 

95.339 
128,5H8 

48,-298 

I97,lrtl 

2,202 

81,818 

44,529 
315,193 

85,915 
250.(>64 

20,595 

720,762 

2,003 

325,925 


Children 
UDder  10. 


54.869 

148,846 

60,465 

70,387 

67,692 

80,111 

124,566 

173,037 

19,460 

25,384 

73,662 

71,783 

195,840 

681,091 

67,402 

103,302 

270,233 

524,189 

15,878 

17.406 

69,618 

93,072 

179.761 

240,.t43 

122,191 

102,282 

72,075 

8C,5iJ6 

38,248 

150,317 

l,'>62 

C5,2<>9 

37,677 

234,700 

72,234 

204,978 

18,276 

509.088 

1,645 

248,127 


Persons 

to  a 
sq.  mile. 


5.  I 
16.7  C 
19.9  I 
30.9  ) 
15.7  \ 
29.7  J 
48.3  \ 
64.3  / 
63.1  \ 
83.7  / 
49.2 
60.7 
11.9 
47.6 
282 
49.2 
12.6 
36  5 
2i»2 
35.4 
30.6 
42.1 
11.7 
18.6 


} 

:} 
} 

} 
} 

I 

J 

} 

9.6  \ 

15  2  ; 

10.8  \ 
18.7   J 

.in 

«;?} 

2.6  \ 
20.6    i 

5.4  \ 
19.2   f 

l.I  1 
38.2  / 


18.8 


1} 


Increase 

of 
Persons. 


11.7 

11. 

14. 

36. 

30.6 

11.5 

85.7 

21. 

23.9 
6.2 

11.5 
6.9 
5.6 
7.9 
86 
5.9 

18. 

13.8 

37.1 

18.7 


Proper- 

tie  II  of 

Children. 


71  •^ 
001  / 

65.9  \ 

48.5  / 
77.3  1 

55.3  / 
68.9  1 
46.9  / 
57.9   t 

46.8  i 

69.6  \ 

46.7  / 
75.7  \ 
58.1  / 
70.5  X 

59.1  / 

71.2  \ 
6<.     / 

63.5  I 

59.4  J 

65.9  \ 
58.4   / 

71.3  t 

65  S 
73  5  ) 

66  2  $ 

75.6  } 

67.3  S 

81.1  j 

76.2  \ 

80.7  I 
79.7   S 

84.6  I 

74.4  S 
83.9  ( 
71.9  ( 

88.7  I 

73.3  S 
821  > 
76.1   ( 


Decrease 
i.f  Propor- 
tion. 


13  9 
17.4 
23. 

13. 

11.1 

13.9 

17.6 

11.4 

8.2 

4.5 

7.5 

6.3 

7.3 

8.3 

4.9 

7. 

10.2 

12. 

15.4 

6. 


Decrease 

in 
10  Years. 


3.4 

4.3 

6.5 

3. 

3.8 

3.S 

44 

2.8 

2. 

l.I 

1.9 

1.6 

1.8 

2. 

1.2 

1.7 

2.5 

3. 

3.8 

1.5 


s  the  namber  of  females  is  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  population,  one-half  the  numbers  in  this  column  may 
I  aa  the  sereral  proportions  of  the  children  to  the  whole  population  in  each  state. 
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AMERICA. 


The  following  Table  gives  the  same  comparative  view  of  the  preceding  Twenty  StatM^ 
when  comprehended  under  five  divisions,  viz  : — 


hOCkh  DIVISIONS. 

Years. 

Females. 

Children      Persons  to;  Increase 
under       j  a  Square  i        of 
Ten.        1      Mile.      '<  Persons. 

Propor- 
tion (4 
Children. 

Decrease 
of  Pro- 
portion. 

Dsetciit 

laTM 

New  Eagland  Stotes | 

Middle  States | 

Sontlieni  Sutee | 

South-weetern     States    of 
MiMiMippi  and  Tenae*.  V 

1800 
1840 
1800 
1840 
1800 
1840 

1800 
1840 

1800 
1840 

608,795 
1,113.453 

784,008 
2^1.948 

561,904 

940,317 

40,791 
397,011 

108,513 
1,303451 

386,723 
569.^48 
554,783 
1,327,362 
412.276 
037.510 

38,039 
299,909 

19.2  \ 

34.8  / 

15.3  ^ 
43.0   / 

8.9   1 

15.9  / 

1.3  y 
13.7   / 

15.0    1 
«.3{ 

'•     { 
U.i   { 

63.5  ) 
51.1 
70.7    ) 

53.7  } 
73.      1 

67.8  5 

77.6  I 
75.6   5 

19.4 
13. 

6.8 

2.1 
11.1 

3.1 

3.75 

l.f 

Nortb-weatera    State*    of' 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  In-  > 
^Isnn 

92.155              2.3   ll       „„    /         84.9   > 
962,193            25.5   /|       ^'^   \         73.8    } 

3.8 

The  natural  increase  of  the  population  is  inversely  as  its  density ;  and  this  is  appaient» 
whether  we  compare  the  increase  of  the  same  state  at  different  periods,  or  the  increase  of 
one  state  or  one  division  with  another.  Thus,  in  New  England,  where,  with  the  excepdoo 
of  Maine,  which  is  comparatively  a  newly-settled  state,  the  population  is  most  deose^ 
averaging  50  to  a  square  mile,  the  proportion  of  children  is  the  smallest,  48.8  per  cent  of 
the  females  ;  in  the  middle  states,  the  population  is  43.6  to  a  square  mile,  and  toe  pn^rar- 
tion  of  children  55.7  per  cent ;  in  the  southern  states,  the  population  is  15.7  persons  to  the 
square  mile,  and  the  proportion  of  children  67.8  per  cent ;  in  the  south-western  states,  the 
population  is  13.7  persons  to  the  square  mile,  and  the  proportion  of  children  75.6  per  cent; 
and  if  the  north-western  states  seem  to  he  an  exception  to  the  rule,  in  having  a  greater 
proportion  of  children  than  the  southern  states,  while  they  have  also  a  denser  populatioD 
by  9.6  persons  to  the  square  mile,  it  is  owing  to  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  those  states, 
whereby  25  persons  to  the  square  mile  does  not  indicate  so  great  a  relative  density  as  16  to 
the  square  mile  in  the  southern  states. 

Tnis  rule  of  the  rate  of  natural  increase  acts  so  uniformly,  that  we  may  perceive  the 
fiEdling  off  in  the  rate,  not  only  in  40  years,  as  we  have  seen,  but  also  in  each  decenniil 
term,  of  which  the  largest  states  in  the  five  g^eat  divisions  may  serve  as  examples  ;  viz.. 


STATES. 


Proportion  of  Children  under  10  per  cent. 


18S0 


1810 


1820 

1830 

53. 

48. 

07.2 

63.2 

68. 

66.4 

78.8 

78. 

79. 

74.2 

1840 


Massschus«tu AH. 9 

Kew  York 75.7 

Virginia i  71.2 

Tennessee 84.6 

Ohio  .1  88.7 


57.6 
72.8 
09.6 
82.9 
83.1 


46.9 

68.1 

65. 

74.4 

73.3 


What  is  true  in  these  states  will  be  found  true  in  the  others ;  and  there  are  not  more 
than  two  or  three  cases,  out  of  near  a  hundred,  in  which  the  comparison  can  be  made,  that 
the  proportion  of  children,  and  consequently  the  rate  of  increase,  is  not  less  at  each  oeosus 
than  at  the  census  preceding. 

When  we  perceive  the  causes  of  the  diminution  of  increase  operating  so  steadily, 
and  so  independently  of  the  greater  or  less  facility  of  procuring  subsistence,  we  are  wmr> 
ranted  in  assuming  that  the  diminution  will  continue  to  advance  at  the  same  moderate  rate 
it  has  hitherto  done,  until  all  the  vacant  territory  in  the  United  States  is  settled,  after 
which,  another  law  of  diminution  and  an  accelerated  rate  may  be  expected  to  take  place. 

In  conformity  with  the  preceding  views,  we  may  conclude  that  the  future  increase  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  will  not  greatly  differ  from  the  following  series  during 
the  next  half  centur}*,  if  immigration  continues  to  advance  as  it  has  done  ;  via.. 


1850. 
32  p.  cent 
22,400,000 


1860. 
31.3  p.  cent 
29,400,000 


1870. 
30.5  p.  cent 
38,300,000 


1880. 
29.6  p.  cent 
49,600,000 


1890. 
28.6  p.  cent. 
63,000,000 


1900. 
27.5  p.  cent 
80,000,000 
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I(  however,  immigration  were  to  continue  as  it  is,  or  have  but  a  moderate  increase,  the 
ratios  of  increase  might  be  thus  reduced: — 


1860. 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

31.8  p.  cent. 

30.9  p.  cent. 

30  p.  cent. 

29  p.  cent. 

27.9  p.  cent. 

26.8  p.  cent 

22,000,000 

28,800,000 

36,500,000 

46,500,000 

59,800,000 

74,000,000 

At  which  time  the  population  will  not  exceed  the  average  density  of  from  35  to  40  per- 
sons to  the  square  mile,  after  making  ample  allowance  for  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
tract  of  desert  lying  at  th^  eastern  base. 

Tlie  preceding  estimates  suppose  a  slower  rate  of  increase  than  has  been  commonly 
assumed  in  our  political  arithmetic,  and,  for  a  part  of  the  time,  even  by  those  who  have  set 
the  lowest  limit  to  our  future  numbers  ;  but  this  rate  cannot  be  much  augmented  without 
overlooking  some  of  the  facts  or  laws  deducible  from  our  past  progress,  or  g^tuitously  as- 
soming  some  new  and  more  fftvourable  circumstances  in  our  future  proe^ess.  The  lowest 
estimate,  however,  oue^ht  to  satis^  those  whose  pride  of  country  most  looks  to  its  physical 
power ;  for,  at  the  reduced  rate  of  increase  supposed,  our  population  would,  in  a  century 
from  this  time,  or  a  littie  more,  amount  to  200,000,000,  and  then  scarcely  exceed  the  pre- 
sent density  of  Massachusetts,  which  is  still  in  a  course  of  vigorous  increase.  In  tnese 
estimates,  the  increase  of  the  coloured  population  is  supposed  likely  to  continue  as  it  has 
been,  or  with  such  small  changes  as  will  not  materially  vary  the  result. 

Though  the  natural  increase  of  the  free  coloured  class  is  less  than  that  of  the  slaves  or 
the  whites,  yet»  by  its  accessions  from  emancipation,  its  actual  increase  is  far  greater  than 
that  of  either  of  tne  other  two  classes,  as  may  be  thus  seen  in  the  following  : 

TabXiE,  showing  the  Increase  of  the  White  and  the  Coloured  Population  in  the  Slave- 
holding  States. 


CLASS. 

1790 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

Decennial  Increase  per  cent  in 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

White* 

Free  Culoared 

Sl«T« 

i.27i,ew 

32,633 
657,M7 

1,762,980 

61,241 

M57.095 

2,208,785  2,842.341 

88.678     133.294 

1,163,754  1,324,220 

3,660,758 

182.070 

1.996,758 

4,631.998 

211,889 

,2,486.226 

33.9 
87.7 
30.4 

29.7 

44.8 
35.8 

28.7 
32.6 
31.0 

28.8 
37.7 
31.6 

26.5 
16.4 
24.3 

The  increase  in  tiie  whole  50  years  has  been  as  follows : — 

Whites,         as  100  to     .         .         ,         .  364.2 

Free  coloured,     „ 649.3 

Slaves  „  ....  378.4 

Total  coloured    „ 391.2 


THE   INCREASE  OF    THE    ATLANTIC    AND  WESTERN    SLAVEHOLDING   AND   NON- 
SLAVEHOLDING  STATES  COMPARED. 

The  several  states  and  territories  have  been  differently  divided,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Sometimes  they  are  classed,  as  we  have  seen,  under  five  divisions,  as  they  severally 
agree  in  climate,  products,  and  in  the  prevailing  habits  and  pursuits  of  their  people.  Some- 
times, again,  they  are  divided  into  Atlantic  and  western  states  ;  and  lastly,  into  slaveholding 
and  non -slaveholding  states. 

The  following  tables  show  the  population,  area,  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile, 
and  increase  at  each  enumeration  since  1810,  of  the  four  divisions,  composed  of  the  Atlantic 
and  western  states,  slaveholding  and  non -slaveholding  : 
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AMERICA. 
ATLANTIC    STAT  EJ 


LOCAL    DIVISIONS. 


I.— Noa-SIavebolding  StAtet. 

Maine 

New  Hampabire 

Vermont 

MaMacbosetta 

Rbode  Uland 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

New  Jersey 

PeaaaylTaDia 


TMal 


Population  in 


1810  1830  1830 


»28,705 
214,300 
217,713 
472,040 
n,031 


298,335  399.455 

244,161!  26932H 

235,7&4  280.052 

523,287,  610,408 

83,059  97,199 


262,»42|  275.2021  297.675 
959,049  M72,8U  1,9I»,6«)6 
245,555'  277^75  320^23 
810.0tfl  1,049,458  1.348,233 

8,486,580! 4,359,653  5,542,381 


II.— SlaTeholiliog  Sutea. 

Delaware 72,674 

M  mr  y  Und 380.546 

District  of  Columbia 24.023 

Virginia 974.622 

North  Carolina  ^ 55  >.500: 

Soatb  Carolina '  41%I15[ 

Georgia 252,433 

Florida 


72,749 
407,350 

33.039 
,0053;  9 
638,829 
502.41 
340,987 


76,748 
447,040 

30,831 

1.21 1,415 

737,987 

581,185 

510.H23 

34,730 


Total 2,674,913.3,061,074  3.645,752    3,925,299  I    278,500 


501,793 
284,574 
291,948 
737,099 
108,830 
309,978 

2,428,921 
373.306 

1,724.033 


6,761,082 


78,085 
470,019 

43,712 

1,239,7U7 

753,419 

5*4,398 

091,392 

54,477 


Area — 
Square 
Mile*. 


32,000 
9.200 
9,800 
8,750 
1,300 
5,100 

49,000 
7.500 

47,500 


170,150 


2,200 
11,150 
100 
66,620 
49.500 
31,750 
01,500 
55,680 


N  amber 
to  a 

Square 
MUe. 


15.6 
30.9 
29.8 
80.5 
83.7 
60.8 
49.5 
49.7 
36.0 


39.4 


35.5 

42. 

43.7 

1^.6 

15.2 

18.7 

11.2 


14.1 


Increaae  per  cent  in 


10  yra.    20  yra.     30  yn. 


43.5 


WESTERN     STATES. 


LOCAL   DIVISIONS. 


Population  iu 


III.— SUvebolding  Sutea. 

Loaiaiana 

Miaaiaaippi    

Alabama 

Arkanaaa  

Tenneaat'C 

Miaaonri 

Kentocky 


Tbtal 


IV.— Non-alavebolding  Scatea. 

Oblo 

Indiana 

Illinoia 

If  icbigan    

Wiaoonain 

Iowa 


76,556 
40,352 


261,727 
20.845 
406.511 


805,991 


1830 


1840 


153,407,  215.739 

75,448,  136,621 

144,3171  309.527 

14.273  30,388 

422.813  681.9(M 

60,^86  140.455 

504^1 7 1  087.017 


352,411 
375.051 
500,750 
07,574 
829,210 
383.702 
779,826 


,441,1612,202,551'     3,409,132 


Area — 
Square 
Miles. 


Numl>er 

to  a 
Square 

Mile. 


49,300 
47,680 
52,900 
65,000 
40,200 
65,500 
40,500 


351,080 


7.1 

7.8 
11.1 

1.7 
20.6 

5.8 
19.2 


0.4 


581.434'  037.903   1,519  467|   39,750 


24.520  147.178 
12,282  55.211 1 
4.702.    8.896 


343,031 1 
157,445! 
31.03t) 
....   I 


085,H66 

470,183, 

212,207 

30,945 

43,112' 


30,.')0U 
57,900 
69,7«0 
05,000 
200,000 


18.8 
82 
3.5 


Increase  per  cent  in 


10  yra. 


iOyra. 


10  yra. 


ToUl  !    272,324     802,719  1.470,018     2.967.840       488,850  I 


I   102.        I  269.        I  1090. 


ATLANTIC  AND  WESTERN  STATBS.-SLAVBH0LDIN6  AND  NON-SLAVEHOLDING  STATES. 


Decennial  incrc 

Maeia 

1820 

ISM 

18M 

Atlantic  Statea 

Weatem  Statea 

6.161.499 
1,0;  8,315 

7,420,727 
2.243,880 

9.188,133 
34172,569 

10,686..181 
6,370,972 

448,6Ji0 
839.930 

23.8 
7.6 

20.4 
108.1 

288 
63.7 

16.3 
73.6 

Non^avrholding  Sutca 

SUTeboldinff  Siatea 

3.758.910 
3,480.904 

5.162^172 
4.502.235 

7,012,399 
5,848  303 

0,728,922 
7.334,431 

659.000 
629,580 

14.7 
11.6 

37J 
29.3 

33.8 
29.9 

3s.r 

23.4 
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RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 
1.  Protbstant  Episcopal  Church. 

(Prom  the  *' Chnrchmaa't  Aluumac**) 


DIOCBSBS. 


BISHOPS. 


MantoB  Bastbam 

J.  P.  K.  HetMhaw,  D.D.... 
John  H.  HopUiM,  D.D.  ... 
Th.  C.  BrownelU  D.D 

B.  T.  OoderdoBk,  D.D.  ... 
W.  H.  De  Lancay,  D.D... . 
GooTKe  W.  Doane,  D.D. .. . 
H.  0.  OiKlerdoiik,  D.D.  ... 

AUred  Lee.  D.D 

W.  R.  Wbitdnfrham,  D.D.. 

Wm.  Meade,  D.D 

Leri  8.  Ives,  D.D 

Chat.  B.  GadMlen,  D.D 

Stephen  BlUoCt,  D.D 

C.  P.  Me.  UTame,  D.D.  ... 
Bflsg.  B.  Smith,  D.D 


•  H.  Ote7,D.D.. 


Polk,  D.D 

S.  A.  Ifc  Coskry.  D.D. 
Philander  Chaae,  D,D. . . 


Jackaon  Kemper,  D.D. 


Conse- 
crated. 


184S 
IMS 
1832 
1819 
1830 
1839 
1832 
1897 
1841 
1840 
1829 
1831 
1840 
1841 
1832 
1832 

1834 


1830 
1819 


1835 


I 


Clergy. 


92 
91 
26 
93 

202 

101 
45 

102 
10 
87 

100 
29 
47 
10 
61 
19 
10 
8 
3 
7 
10 
19 
14 
6 

13 
9 
3 

10 


Place  and  Time  of  Meeting  of  Con- 
Tontiona,  1843. 


2d  Wed.  in  July,  Anguau. 

last  Wed.  in  June,  Dorer. 

2d  Wed.  in  June,  Boston. 

2d  Tues.  in  June,  Providence. 

3d  Wed.  in  St-pt. 

2d  Tues.  in  June. 

last  Wed.  in  Sept. 

3d  Wed.  in  Aug. 

last  Wed.  in  May,  Burlington. 

1st  Sat.  in  May.  PhiUdelpbia. 

1st  Sunday  in  May. 

last  Wed.  in  May,  Baltimore. 

1st  Sunday  in  May. 

4th  Wed.  in  May.  Bdenton. 

2d  Wed.  in  Peb.  Charleston. 

1st  Tbnrs.  in  May,  SsTannab. 

Ut  Wed.  in  Sept.,  Gambier. 

2d  Thura.  in  May. 

id  Tues.  in  May. 

1st  Wed.  in  May. 

3d  Wed.  in  Jan.,  St.  PrancisriUe. 

tut  Sat.  in  Peb.,  Mobile. 

4th  Tbnrs.  in  May. 

1st  Mon.  in  Jpne,  Quincy. 

3d  Wed.  in  Jan. 

4th  Tbnrs.  in  May. 


2.  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


COMPRISING 


Detroit... 
Daboqoe  . 


DIOCESES.     I 

Boston New  England 

New  York New  York  and  part  of  New  Jersey 

;Penn.,  and  part  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 

jMarylandand  District  of  Columbia 

Virgihia 

N.  C.,  S.  C,  ar.d  GeorgU 

Alabama  and  Florida 

Lnniaiana 

,  Mississippi 

.  Kentucky 

,  Tennessee • 

,  Ohio 

,  Indiana,  and  part  of  Illinois 

.  Miaaoori,  Arkansas,  Ac 


BISHOPS. 


Min. 


Philadelphia... 

Bslomore 

Richmond 

Chsrlestoa  .... 

Mobile 

New  Orleans . . 
)itich4^ 

LMisTille 

NasbTUle 

(S'Kinnati 

Viocennes 

Sl] 


Mtehigan,  and  Wisconsin  Territory 
Iowa  Territory 


iBenedict  Fenwick,  D.D 

(John  Dubois,  D  D ) 

(John  Hughes,  D.D.,  Coadj { 

F.  P.  Kenrick,  D.D.,  Coadj 

Samuel  Eccleston,  D.D.,  Abp 

V.  WheUn,  D.D 

Richard  S.  Baker,  Adniin 

Michael  Portier,  D  D 

Anthony  BlaDC,  D.  D 

John  J.  Chanche,  D.D. 


/  Benedict  J.  Plaget.  D.D 

16.  J.  Cbabrat,  D.D..  Coadj.  , 


Richard  P.  Miles,  D.D. 

John  B.  Purcell,  D.D 

C.  de  la  Hailandi^rp,  D.D 

r  Joseph  Rosati,  D.D 

\  Peter  R.  Kenrick,  D.D 

/Prederic  R^z^,  D.D 

\  Peter  P.  Lefevre.  D.D.,  Coadj.. 
Matthias  Loras,  D.D 


34 

71 

60 
liO 

7 
19 
18 
52 

4 


7 
47 
34 
77 

19 

11 

579 


Catholics. — The  first  Catholic  hbhop  in  the  United  States,  (John  Carroll,  D.D ,  of 
Baltimore,)  was  consecrated  in  1790.  Tne  Catholics  increase  rapidly,  mostly  by  emigra- 
tion from  Europe.  They  have  now  16  dioceses,  1  archbishop,  15  bishops,  4  coadjutors  ; 
and,  according  to  the  "  Catholic  Almanac"  for  1843,  575  churches  and  chapels,  477 
stations,  579  clergymen,  22  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  18  literary  institutions  for  young 
men,  32  female  religious  institutions,  43  female  academies,  60  charitable  institutions,  and 
13  periodical  pablications  '*  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Catholicity." 

Catholic   IScciesiastical  Seminaries  with  the  number  of  students,  as  stated  in  the 
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**  Catholic  Almanac :" — Philadelphia,  33  ;  Baltimore,  20 ;  Emmitsburg,  25 ;  Frederick, 
20;  Charleston,  9  ;  Parish  of  Assumption,  La.,  10;  Vincennes,  17 ;  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
6  ;  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y.,  31 ;  Richmond,  Va.,  13. 

3.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — Bishops — Joshua  Soule,    Elijah  Hedding,   James 
O.  Andrew,  Beverly  Waugh,  and  Thomas  A.  Morris. 

The  following  is  a  general  Recapitulation  of  the  extent  of  the  Church  in  1842,  as 
embraced  within  the  various  Conferences  : — 


CaNFEREKCEJi. 

Wbltc* 

ColatietA. 

TUTAL. 

GONPEAENCES. 

Wkilc.. 

Colmir«d. 

TOTAL. 

Tfwy 

a«.oo9 

11.159 

»jff4L 

43»40fl 

'Vm 

77 
5 

fill 
l,i74 

t6.l39 

U.43A 
30,7  &  I 

«7,HM 
3O,X30 

Kwrth  CmrciJtBH. , ,  „ 

31.036 
e,657 

la^JW 

3,tll« 

a3p4M 
17,314 
30p7W 
&AJ73 

a^.Toa 

50,^1 

5.103 
3.&S5 
».777 
1,091 
6,048 

9,373 

14,086 

33,375 

17,995 

10,7  W 

769 

440 

836 

11,861 
15,171 

Frvvidmoe , , 

Meeiplui..... ........... 

ViTwioi* 

19,699 

Npw  KngfiAEut  .,,,.*,„ 

JlKiL.:;;;;;:;;;:;;;:: 

10#11 
18,551 

Pitciliurgli  „..„  .**..,.. 

MlHi«idpt  ..*......,*^. 

Halna,,^. „,„ 

TfflH    .**.***.. 

3J36 

Bl^ck  Rif er  >....,...  ^ ,, . 

AtKba^mii ,..., 

34,869 

Krifl„....... , 

Gfrtirgi*   ....,«,., *, 

51.410 

On«l4ii " 

Sou(h  Cat^IIqa 

64,170 

Mkbltfiui 

Hultltiiiire    .............. 

73,768 

llAfkliJTer  ....,.„, ..  . 

rbil.iilf!phiK 

66,578 

OrtiiPisee.,  ,,,,.....*,.*  n. 

New  Jcriwf    ,.  .,i^.,-. .. . 

33,531 

Kfirtli  Okilo.*  > 

Ne*  York 

60^1 

UlwrUMiviQD :. 

Tatslm  IM^  ....... 

I^tallalMl  

836 

ohio.,i.!.;;;;!;;;;;:;:: 

BtlHouH.... 

198,410 
107,996 

1.068,585 
913,901 

T«aiieMee  „,,., 

i3^,T44 

11,114 

154,aM 

lodiaaft  .„ ,..„..,, 

In  1842,  the  number  of  travelling  preachers  was  4244 ;  of  local  preachers,  762L 
Total,  11,865. 

4.  Lutheran  Church, — It  appears  firom  the  statistics  g^ven  in  the  "  Lutheran  Alma- 
nac," for  1843,  that  there  are  in  the  United  States,  1  general  synod,  19  district  sjnodi) 
424  orduned  and  licensed  ministers,  1371  congregations,  and  146,300  communicants. 

During  the  year  ending  July,  1842,  there  has  been  an  addition  of  58  to  the  ministiy, 
of  9022  to  the  membership  by  confirmation,  of  17,766  adults  and  infants  by  baptism,  and  of 
9000  by  immig^tion.  Three  new  synods  have  been  formed,  88  congregations  organised, 
and  76  churches  erected. 

5.  Baptists. 

(From  the  *«  Baptist  Almanac"  for  1843.) 


STATES. 


Maine 

New  Hampabire., 

Yermmit 

IfaMachaaetta  ... 
Rhode  Island  .... 

Connecticat , 

New  York 

New  Jeney 

Pennsylrania    . . . . 

Delaware 

Marrland  


fary] 
rirgti 


mla  . 


North  Carolina. 
Sonth  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Alabama 


*Loainana    

Aricanaaa    •* 

Tenneeaee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Minonri 

Michigan    

Iowa  • 

Wiaconain 

British  Profiaoea 


Churdiea. 


Total. 


166 

105 

138 

Sll 

36 

99 

808 

72 

271 

10 

30 

497 

556 

383 

706 

535 

258 

16 

46 

613 

603 

546 

453 

350 

301 

181 

14 

34 


Miniatera. 


118 

00 
103 
234 

32 
104 
834 

85 

113 

4 

11 
240 
319 
219 
304 
154 
150 
9 

14 
364 
185 
331 
187 
961 
141 
114 

0 

23 
125 


Baptized 
•inoe  last 
Report. 


5306 


757 
59) 
360 

1300 
313 

1033 

7055 
767 

2266 

901 
1474 
1945 
1806 

879 
1077 
1454 

"s 

724 
3041 
1641 
1410 
391 
803 
765 

91 
331 


Communi- 
cants. 


34,511 


20.882 

0,704 

11.062 

26,073 

5,516 

11,788 

85,991 

9.190 

91,030 

343 

1,049 

.61,015 

80,444 

35,937 

46,043 

95,939 

;i9,6»4 


31,084 
48.148 
24,621 
10,363 
11,841 
10,837 

8,734 
381 

1.031 
37J44 


611,517 


SeTentcea  chorchoa,  16  miniaCera,  and  786  momben  in  this  Bute,  are  included  in  the  MiariMippi  A«ocia(iM. 
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6.  Hie  Free^WiU  BapHst  Connexion. — As  it  appears  from  their  reg^ter  for  the 
jrear  1843,  this  connexioD  embraces  95  quarterly  meetings,  1057  churches,  714  ordained 
preachers,  184  licentiates,  and  50,688  church  members.  During  the  past  year,  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  8  quarterly  meetings^  76  churches,  67  ministers,  12  licentiates,  and 
3371  church  members. 

7.  Presbyterians  {old  school),  [From  the  minutes  of  the  General  Assembly.] — 
There  has  been  an  increase  of  ministers  in  1842,  amounting  to  118,  making  the  whole 
numbor  1434  ;  the  number  of  licentiates  reported  is  183,  being  9  less  than  the  number 
reported  last  year ;  the  number  of  candidates  is  314,  being  85  more  than  reported  last  year ; 
the  number  of  churches,  2092,  being  an  increase  of  188. 

Hiere  have  been  added  to  the  church  during  the  year,  upon  a  profession  of  faith, 
16^354,  and  the  whole  actual  increase  to  the  church  has  been  18,519.  There  have  been 
reported. 

Baptisms  of  adults 4,337 

„         of  children 10,483 

Money  collected  for  religious  purposes       ....     147,867  dollars. 
Ordinations        .........  51 

Installations 72 

New  churches  organised     . 37 

8.  CongregiUionalists,  [From  the  '^  Christian  Freeman."]  Connecticut. — Churches, 
252  ;  pastors,  200 ;  stated  supplies,  24 ;  vacant  churches,  37 ;  communicants,  35,600  ; 
licentiates  and  ministers  without  charge,  137. 

Vermont. — Churches,  203  ;  pastors,  103  ;  stated  supplies,  42  ;  vacant  chmx^hes,  50 
or  60. 

Rhode  Island. — Churches,  16;  pastors,  13  ;  members,  2599. 

Mune. — Churches,  200;  pastors  and  stated  supplies,  140;  members,  18,000. 

Massachusetts,  not  complete. — From  19  out  of  24  associations,  churches,  303  ;  minis- 
ters, 255. 

New  Hampshire. — No  statistics. 

Then  leaving  out  New  Hamphire  and  a  small  part  of  Massachusetts,  there  are  in  New 
England,  congregations,  971  ;  ministers  and  licentiates,  774. 

9.  UniversaUsts. — The  following  statistics  are  published  in  the  Universal  Register 
for  1843. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  and  territories,  1  general  convention,  1  historical 
societv,  13  state  conventions,  63  associations,  918  societies,  577  meeting-houses,  and  476 
preaeners. 

During  the  past  year,  the  denomination  has  gained  1  state  convention,  3  associations,  53 
societies,  46  meeting-houses,  and  48  preachers. 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  universalists  have  1  state  convention,  1  literary  institution, 
15  associations,  230  societies,  136  meeting-houses,  and  133  preachers  ;  showing  an  increase 
during  the  past  year,  of  12  societies,    15  meeting-houses,  and  13  preachers. 


10.  SuMBfABY  of  the  Principal  Religious  Denominations. 


DENOMINATIONS. 


ProCettant  Episcopal 

Roman  Catholic 

MethfkUst  Episcopal 

Baptistii 

Free- Win  Baptists    

Precbyterians  (old  school)  . 

Congregationalistst    

Lotheran  Charch    

Unirersalktts 


Churches. 


575 

8383 
1057 
2092 

971 
1371 

918 


Ministers. 


1,135 

579 

11^65 

5,398 
714 

1,434 
774 
424 
476 


Members  or 
Communicants. 


♦55,427 

1,068,525 

611,527 

50,688 


146300 


Education. — The  census  of  1840,  also,  for  the  first  time,  embraced  the  statistics  of 
education.     For  this  purpose,  all  schools  for  the  instruction  of  youth  were  divided  into 


•  In  1841. 


f  Including  only  a  part  of  New  England. 
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three  dasses,  viz. :  1.  Uniyenities  or  Colleges.  2.  Academies  and  Grammar  sdiools.  3 . 
Primary  schools  ;  and  the  number  of  each  description,  together  with  the  nmnber  of  scholars 
attending  each,  in  the  several  states,  were  given.  It  also  enumerated  the  scholars  educated 
at  the  public  charge  in  each  state,  and  the  number  of  white  persons  over  twenty  yean  of 
age  who  could  not  read  and  write. 

Table  shoiring  the  number  of  Uniyersities  or  Colleges,  of  Academies  and  Grammar 
Schools,  of  Primary  and  Common  Schools,  in  the  United  States,  with  the  number  of 
Scholars  of  each  description,  the  number  of  Scholars  at  public  charge,  and  the  number 
of  White  Persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  and  write,  according  to  the 
census  of  1840. 


STATES 
AND   TERRITORIES. 

Univerai. 
tie*  and 
CoUeget. 

StudenU. 

Acade- 

mies  and 

Grammar 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Primary 
Schools. 

Scholars. 

Scholars 
at  pablic 
charge. 

imtente. 

Maine 

4 
8 
3 
4 
9 
4 

206 
433 
233 
769 
324 
832 

80 
68 
46 

251 
59 

127 

8.477 
5,799 
4.113 
16,740 
3/164 
4.865 

3,385 
2,127 
2.402 
3,302 
434 
1,619 

164,477 
03,032 
82,817 

160.257 
17355 
05.739 

6O319 
7,715 
IVOl 
1S8351 
10,749 
10319 

3341 

New  HamiwUre 

942 

yermont .". 

9376 

llaaeacbasetta 

4.448 

Rhode  Island 

1,S14 
526 

Ceanerticat . .  x . . .  x . « .  .  x  x  x 

New  Eaclaad  Statee 

19 

2,857 

030 

43,664 

13,329 

574,277 

962,640 

13341 

New  York 

IS 
3 

90 
1 

12 
9 

1.28* 
443 

2/»4 
23 
813 
224 

505 
66 

990 
20 

133 
96 

34.715 
3,027 

15,970 

764 

4.289 

1389 

10,503 

1,207 

4.978 

152 

565 

29 

502.367 

52,583 

170389 

6324 

10351 

851 

97375 
7,128 

733« 

1,571 

6,624 

482 

44^58 
^» 

3»3*» 

4,'at 

1 1317 

New  Jeney 

PenaeylTaaia 

D^aware 

Maryland 

DiacricC  of  Columbia 

1,033 

Middle  Statee 

66 

4^22 

1040 

00,154 

17,514 

741,565 

116,788 

1 02.450 

Virfinia 

13 
9 
1 

11 

1,097 

158 
168 
022 

382 
141 
117 
176 
18 

11.063 
4,398 
4.326 
7378 
732 

1.561 
632 
560 

601 

51 

35,331 
14337 
12,520 
15.601 
925 

9.791 

124 

3,694 

1383 

14 

88.787 
56,fW 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

9031* 

30,717 

1^ 

Georgia 

Florida 

Soathem  SUtee 

97 

2.045 

834 

98,417 

3,411 

79374 

14J86 

1C83M 

Alaltama 

a 

7 
12 

8 

159 
454 

980 

499 

114 
71 
52 

8 
152 

5,018 
2.553 
1395 
300 
5.539 

039 
382 
179 
113 
983 

16,243 
8,236 
3,673 
2,614 

25,000 

3,213 

107 

1.190 

6307 

99392 

MiMianppi 

8360 

4361 

Arkaneat  ....            ..     ..  ... 

6367 
58.531 

*" 

29 

2,087 

397 

15,405 

2,296 

55,756 

11,417 

100311 

MiMoari 

6 
10 
18 

4 
S 
5 

405 
1.419 
1,717 
329 
311 
158 

47 
116 
73 
M 

42 
19 

9 
1 

1,926 

4.906 

4,310 

2.946 

1,967 

485 

67 

25 

642 

952 

5,186 

1,521 

1,241 

975 

77 

63 

16,788 

94341 

218,609 

48,189 

34  876 

29,701 

1,937 

1300 

526 

420 

51312 

6,990 

1,683 

908 

315 

19,457 

Kentnckv 

4031s 

oS»!!r?^;;;;::;:::::::::;:;; 

35394 

Indiana 

38,100 

lliineia 

27302 

Michigan 

9,173 

Wieoonein 

1,701 

Iowa 

1,118 

North.we«tem  Statee 

48 

4.922 

347 

16.630 

10,657 

376,241 

62,602 

165,463 

Total 

173 

10,233 

3248 

164,270 

47.207 

1345,113 

468323 

5403M^ 
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Table  Aomng  tbe  Ratio  which  the  Numher  of  College  Students,  of  Scholars  in  the 
Grmnmuur  Schoob  and  in  the  Primary  Schools,  and  the  Numher  of  the  Illiterate  in 
each  State  bear  to  the  White  Population  of  such  State. 


STATES  AND 
TBRRtTORIBS. 


MaiM. 


Mew  England  Sutes . 


Vew  York 

New  Jentry 

F»«»Bsylr«oit 

DeUvare 

Marylaod 

Ihatriec  of  ColiunbU . 


Tufkaik 

Navtk  Caraliaa. 
SoMhCaraliaa  ., 


Ratio  to  White  PopalatioB 
of  SdMxib  in 


Col. 
legea. 


Aa  1  to 
1883 
•SC 

1S50 
048 
SM 

3oa 


774 


16SI 

793 
8S5 

391 
130 


Gram. 

Scboola. 


Aalto 
80. 

46.8 
708 
433 
S8.8 
6S.6 


sas 


88.3 
116. 

Its. 

7&6 
74.3 
2^ 


80. 


678 
3GGt 
1M« 


00.9 
110. 


31.7 


Primary 
Ncliook. 


Aa  1  to 
3. 
8.4 
3.3 
4.3 
0. 
4.0 


3.8 


4.7 

0.7 
0.3 
8.4 
16l9 
36.6 


6.3 


20.9 
St.4 

«0.7 
26.S 


Ratio 

to 
IIHte- 
rate. 


Aa  1  to 

134. 
300. 
128. 
164. 
05.4 
574. 


1G9.0 

33.5 

35. 

40.4 

li.l 

269 

29.0 


47. 


STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 


Florida  

Southern  Statea  . 


Alabama . . . 
MiMia«<ippi 
Loiiiaiana  .. 
Ark>inaaa... 
TenneHaee.. 


12.6 
8.5 
12.5 
13.2 


Soaih-weatern  Statea.. 


Misaoeri.. 
Kentucky  . 

Obit 

Indiana  ... 
illniota  .... 
Michigan... 
W  idcoohia  , 
Iowa 


Ratio  tn  White  Popolatioa 
of  Schoola  in 


Col- 
legea. 


Aa  1  to 


2203 
394 
160 

i302 


654 
416 
874 
2107 
1518 
1382 


North- western  Statea. 


Total  . 


912 


Gram. 
Sthoola 


Ax  1  to 
38.1 


67.5 


66.8 
70.1 
79.4 

258. 

113. 


90.2 

168. 
120. 
348. 
233 
240. 
436. 
473. 
1717. 


Primary 
Srhoola. 


Aa  1  to 
30.2 


24.2 


to 
Illite- 
rate. 


As  1  to 

21.4 


20.6 
21.7 
44.3 
29.6 
25.5 


24.0 


231. 


86.37 


19.3 
23.9 

6.8 
14. 
13.5 

7.1 
15.9 
28.6 


10.2 


11.4 

14.8 
21.4 
32.0 
IIJH 
10.0 


13.7 


16.0 

14.7 

42.4 

17.8 

17.1 

97.3 

18. 

38.4 


23.3 


7.69       25.27 


^*  The  preceding  table  shows  that  the  number  of  college  students  amounts  to  somewhat 
more  than  a  ninehundredth  part  of  the  white  population ;  that  the  scholars  of  the  acade- 
mies and  grammar  schools  are  ten  times  as  numerous  as  the  college  students ;  that  the 
scholars  of  the  primary  schools  are  near  twelve  times  as  numerous  as  the  last ;  and  that  the 
scholars  of  every  description  were  equal  to  one-seventh  of  the  wliite  population  ;  and  that 
the  relative  numoers,  distributed  in  centesimal  proportions,  were  as  follows  : — 


College  students 
Scholars  in  grammar  schools 
„  primary  schools 


0.8  per  cent. 
.     8.1 
91.1 

100. 


"  If  the  free  coloured  be  added  to  the  white  population,  as  tliat  class  furnishes  a  propor- 
tion of  the  scholars  in  the  primary  schools,  the  proportion  which  each  description  of 
scholars  bears  to  the  free  population  would  be  thus  reduced ;  viz.,  college  students,  1  to 
8.98;  scholars  in  grammar  schools,  as  1  to  88. ^^^^  ;  scholars  in  primary  schools,  as  1  to 
7.^'j ;  and  the  scholars  of  every  description,  as  1  to  T.^^^^. 

"  The  diversity  among  the  states,  as  to  the  proportion  of  scholars,  is  principally  in  those 
of  the  primary  schools.  In  the  number  of  college  students,  no  division  of  the  states  has 
greatly  above  or  below  the  average  of  1  to  874  of  the  white  population  ;  and  in  the 
scholars  of  the  grammar  schools,  the  north-western  states  differ  widely  from  the  other  divi- 
sions. But  in  the  primary,  or  elementary  schools,  the  proportion  in  New  England  is  nearly 
^ble  that  of  the  middle  states,  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  north-western  states,  and 
Wtween  six  and  seven  times  as  great  as  those  of  the  southern  and  south-western  states. 
Tbe  difference  as  to  the  number  of  illiterate,  is  yet  greater.  If  the  other  divisions  be 
compared  with  New  England,  the  number  who  cannot  read  and  write  is  three  and  a  half 
^es  as  great  in  the  middle  states  ;  seven  times  as  great  in  the  nortli- western  states ; 
^elve  times  in  the  south-western  states ;  and  nearly  fifteen  times  in  the  southern  states. 

"  These  diversities  are  attributable  to  several  causes,  but  principaUy  to  the  difference  in 
feisity  of  numbers,  and  in  the  proportion  of  town  population.  In  a  thinly -peopled 
<»«mtry,  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  poor  man  to  obtain  schooling  for  his  children,   either  by 
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his  ow-n  means,  or  by  any  means  tliat  the  state  is  likely  to  provide  ;  but  where  the  POptf* 
lation  is  dense,  and  especially  in  towns,  it  is  quite  practicable  to  ^ve  to  every  duld  the 
rudiments  of  education  without  onerously  taxinf^  the  community.  This  is  abnost  litenDj 
true  in  all  the  New  England  states  and  New  York,  and  is  said  to  be  the  case  in  the  kiog^ 
dom  of  Prussia.  It  b  true  that,  in  the  north-western  states,  and  particularly  those  wUdi 
are  exempt  from  slaves,  the  number  of  their  elementary'  schools  is  much  grater  than  that 
of  the  southern  or  south-western  states,  although  their  population  is  not  much  more  deote; 
but,  besides  that,  the  settlers  of  those  states,  who  were  mostly  from  New  England  or  New 
York,  brought  with  them  a  deep  sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  schools  finr  ths 
people  ;  they  were  better  able  to  provide  such  schools,  in  consequence  of  their  malmy 
their  settlements,  as  had  been  done  in  their  parent  states,  in  townships  and  villages.  We 
thus  see  that  Michigan,  which  has  but  a  thin  population  even  in  the  settled  parts  of  ths 
state,  has  schools  for  nearly  one-seventh  of  its  population.  The  wise  policy  pursued  fint 
in  New  England,  and  since  by  the  states,  settled  princi])ally  by  their  emigrants,  of  lapv 
off  their  territory  into  townships,  and  of  selling  all  the  lands  of  a  portion  before  those  of 
other  townships  are  brought  into  market,  has  afforded  their  first  settlers  the  benefits  of 
social  intercourse  and  of  co-operation.  In  this  way,  they  were  at  once  provided  with 
places  of  worship,  and  with  schools  adapted  to  their  circumstances. 

*'  In  some  states,  the  primary  schools  are  supported  by  a  tax,  as  Massachusetts,  Msim^ 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont ;  in  others,  by  a  large  public  fund,  as  in  Connectico^ 
Virginia,  and  some  others  ;  and  others,  again,  partly  by  the  public  treasury,  and  partly  by 
private  contribution,  as  in  New  York.  In  both  the  last  cases,  the  children  are  not  eon- 
sidered  as  educated  at  the  public  expense,  though  the  difference  between  them  and  thf 
first  clivss  of  cases  is  essentially  the  same,  so  far  as  regards  the  public  bounty. 

"  Of  the  three  desciiptions  of  schools,  the  elementary,  by  their  great  number,  seem  to 
be  far  the  most  deserving  of  consideration,  if  we  look  merely  to  their  direct  influence  on 
individuals ;  but  if  we  regard  the  political  and  general  effects  of  each,  it  is  not  easy  to  aj 
wliich  contributes  most  to  the  well-being  of  the  community.  The  primary  schools  gift 
instruction  and  improvement  to  the  bulk  of  the  voters,  the  great  reser\'oir  of  politieil 
power.  The  grammar  schools  educate  that  class  whose  views  and  feelings  mainly  eon- 
stitute  public  opinion  on  all  questions  of  national  policy,  legislation,  and  morals,  aiui  who 
thus  give  ])oIitical  power  its  particular  directions.  It  is  from  the  least  numerous  diss— 
the  collegiate — that  the  most  efficient  legislators,  statesmen,  and  other  public  functioo- 
aries  are  drawn,  as  well  as  those  professional  men  who  take  care  of  the  health,  the  rightly 
and  the  consciences  of  men. 

"  There  is  an  important  class  of  instructors,  of  which  the  census  takes  no  sepaille 
notice  :  that  is  the  ministers  of  religion,  who,  once  a  week  or  oftener,  besides  perfomiiiig 
the  rites  of  worship,  each  according  to  the  modes  of  his  sect,  indoctrinate  lai^  congre* 
gations  in  articles  of  faith,  and  inculcate  man's  religioas  and  moral  duties,  "nie  number 
of  ministers  of  every  denomination  was  computed  to  exceed  20,000,  at  the  taking  of  the 
last  census,  and  the  deeply -interesting  character  of  the  topics  on  which  they  treat  gives  to 
this  class  of  teachers  a  most  powerful  influence  over  the  minds  of  men  ;  but  fortunately  it 
b  so  divided  by  the  mutual  counteractions  of  rival  sects,  that  it  can  no  longer  upheave  the 
foundations  of  civil  society,  or  seriously  affect  the  public  peace ;  yet  the  mfluenoe  of  the 
ministers  over  their  respective  followers  is  rather  enhanced  than  diminished  by  the  rifahy 
of  different  sects,  and  the  more  as  they  are  all  improving  in  information  and  oratorietl 
talent.  They  now  bear  away  the  palm  of  eloquence,  both  from  the  bar  and  the  delibe- 
rative assemblies.  If  this  vast  moral  power  spends  its  force  yet  oftener  on  speculative 
subtilties,  than  on  awakening  emotion  or  influencing  conduct  ;  if  it  aims,  in  a  word,  wan 
to  teach  men  what  to  think,  than  how  to  feel  or  to  act,  this  circumstance  afiTords,  peihan 
as  much  matter  of  congratulation  as  regret,  when  we  recollect  how  easy  the  pure,  mud^ 
and  healthy  influence  which  religion  might  exert,  and  which  we  sometimes  see  it  exei^ 
could  be  converted  into  bitter  intolerance  and  the  excesses  of  wild  fanaticism. 

"  There  is  yet  another  source  of  {jopular  instruction — the  periodical  press — which  is  no- 
ticed by  the  census  as  a  branch  of  manufacturing  industrv,  and  which  is  exclusively  ocea- 
pied,  not  only  with  worldly  affairs,  but  with  the  events  of  tlie  passing  hour.  It  keeps  eioT 
part  of  the  country  informed  of  all  that  has  occurred  in  every  other,  that  is  likely  to  taoA 
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ieo*«  interests  or  their  sympathies — volcanoes,  earthquakes,  tempests,  conflagrations,  and 
zj^osioiis.  Nor,  in  attending  to  the  vast,  does  it  overlook  the  minute.  No  form  of  human 
affiniDg  escapes  its  notice,  from  the  miseries  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  to  the  failure 
i  a  merchant,  or  the  loss  of  a  pocket-book.  Every  discovery  in  science  or  art,  every  im- 
■wement  in  husbandry  or  household  economy,  in  medicine  or  cosmetics,  real  or  supposed, 
I  immediately  proclaimed,  as  are  all  achievements  in  any  pursuit  of  life,  whether  in  catch- 
Dg  whales  or  shooting  squirrels,  or  in  riding,  running,  jumping,  or  walking.  There  scarcely 
an  be  an  overgrown  ox  or  hog  make  its  appearance  on  a  farm,  or  even  an  extraordinary 
ipple  or  turnip,  but  their  fame  is  heralded  through  the  land.  Here  we  learn  every  legis- 
atife  measure,  from  that  which  establishes  a  tanfif  to  that  which  gives  a  pension — every 
ileetiQn  or  appointment,  from  a  president  to  a  postmaster — the  state  of  the  market,  the 
ropB,  and  the  weather.  Not  a  snow  is  suffered  to  fall,  or  a  very  hot  or  very  cold  day  to 
jppear,  without  being  recorded.  We  may  here  learn  what  every  man  in  every  city  pays 
ar  his  loaf  or  his  beefsteak,  and  what  he  gives,  in  fact,  for  almost  all  he  eats,  drinks,  and 
rem.  Here,  deaths  and  marriages,  crimes  and  follies,  fashions  and  amusements,  exhibit 
be  busy,  ever-changing  drama  of  human  life.  Here,  too,  we  meet  with  the  speculations 
f  wisdom  and  science,  the  effusions  of  sentiment,  and  the  sallies  of  wit  ;  and  it  is  not 
M>  much  to  say,  that  the  jest  that  has  been  uttered  in  Boston  or  Louisville,  is,  in  little 
Mire  than  a  week,  repeated  in  every  town  in  the  United  States  :  or  that  the  wisdom  or  the 
leasantry,  the  ribaldry,  or  the  coarseness,  exhibited  in  one  of  the  halls  of  congress,  is 
lade  by  the  periodical  press  to  give  pleasure  or  distaste  to  100,000  readers. 

"  Nor  is  its  agency  limited  to  our  own  concerns.  It  has  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,  all 
bat  is  said  and  done  in  every  part  of  the  globe— and  the  most  secluded  hermit,  if  he  only 
ake  a  newspaper,  sees,  as  in  a  telescope,  and  often  as  in  a  mirror,  every  thing  that  is 
lansacted  in  tne  most  distant  regions  ;  nor  can  any  thing  memorable  befall  any  consider- 
ble  part  of  our  species,  that  it  is  not  forthwith  commimicated,  with  the  speed  of  steam,  to 
he  whole  avilisea  world. 

**  The  newspaper  press  is  thus  a  most  potent  engine,  both  for  good  and  evil.  It  too  often 
oinisters  to  some  of  our  worst  passions,  and  lends  new  force  to  party  intolerance  and  party 
DJostice. 

'  Incenditquc  animum  dictis,  atqiie  aggeratiras.* 

*  But  its  benefits  are  incalculably  greater.  By  communicating  all  that  is  passing  in  the 
lostling  world  around  us,  whether  it  be  little  or  great,  virtue  or  crime,  useful  or  pernicious, 
ileasurable  or  painfid^  ^-ithout  those  exaggerations  and  forced  congi-uities  which  we  meet 
fith  in  other  forms  of  literature,  it  imparts  much  of  the  same  just  knowledge  of  men  and 
hings  as  experience  and  observation.  Its  novelties  give  zest  to  life.  It  affords  occupa- 
ion  to  the  idle,  and  recreation  to  the  industri<>us.  It  saves  one  man  from  torpor,  and  re- 
ieves  another  from  care.  Even  in  its  errors,  it  unconsciously  renders  a  homage  to  virtue, 
jy  imputing  guilt  to  those  it  attacks,  and  praising  none  to  whom  it  does  not  impute  merit 
md  moral  excellence.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will,  iu  time,  without  losing  any  of  its  usefulness, 
ess  often  offend  against  good  taste  and  good  maimers,  and  show  more  fairness  iu  political 
!ontroversy. 

"According  to  the  census  of  1840,  there  were  then  in  the  United  States  138  daily 
lewspapers,  1 142  issued  weekly,  and  125  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  besides  227  other  periodi- 
ml  publications.'' — Professor  Tucker's  Progress  of  Population,  Sfc. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  INDUSTRIOUS  CLASSES. 

In  1820,  for  the  first  time,  the  census  enumerated  the  number  of  persons  who  were 
everally  employed  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  In  the  succeeding  census, 
K>  notice  was  taken  of  the  occupations  of  the  people  ;  but  that  of  1840  gave  a  fuller 
numeration  of  the  industrious  classes,  distinguishing  them  under  the  several  heads  of 
aining,  ag^riculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  navigating  the  ocean,  internal  navigation, 
nd  the  learned  professions.     The  result  of  each  census  is  given  in  the  following  tables  :  — 
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Table  I. — Showing  the  Number  of  Persons  engaged  in  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Ma- 
nufactures in  the  several  States,  according  to  the  Census  of  1820. 
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Taidng  all  the  emplojiiients  together,  the  number  employed  is  355  in  every  1000  of 
the  whole  population :  there  is  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  males  who  are  not  occu- 
pied in  some  mode  of  profitable  industry. 

Table  V. — ^Comparative  View  of  the  Number  of  Persons  employed  in  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, and  Manufactures,  in  the  Five  Great  Divisions  of  the  United  States,  in  1820  and 
1840,  and  the  Relative  Proportions  of  each  Class. 
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Table  VI. — Showing  the  Proportions  in  which  the  several  Industrious  Classes  of  the 
Union,  according  to  the  Census  of  1840,  are  distributed  among  its  great  Geographical 
Divisions. 
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Table  VIl.—  Showing  the  Ratio  which  the  Number  of  Persons  in  the  several  Industrious 
Classes  of  each  great  Geographical  Division  of  the  States  bears  to  the  whole  Population 
of  such  Mvision,  according  to  the  Census  of  1840. 
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The  whole  number  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
bears  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  in  both  enumerations  :  being  in  each,  about 
28  per  cent  :  a  large  proportion,  when  it  is  considered  that  only  a  very  small  number  of 
females  are  so  employed  ;  and  tliat  one-half,  or  very  nearly  half  of  the  males,  are  under 
seventeen  years  of  age. 

In  comparing  the  numbers  employed  in  the  United  States,  with  those  employed  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  it  will  be  necessary  to  deduct,  according  to  Professor 
Tucker,  "  from  the  whole  number  returned  by  the  census  of  1840,  the  slaves  compre- 
hended under  that  class,  the  free  coloured  persons,  the  white  females,  the  white  males  under 
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twenty  yean  of  age,  and  the  professional  men,  for  none  of  which  deductions,  except  the 
last,  have  we  any  data  at  once  precise  and  authentic." 
The  result,  made  out  hy  the  Professor,  is  as  follows  : — 
In  all  the  departments  of  industry         ....         persons  4,798,870 
Deduct,  for  two-fifths  of  the  coloured  population        .     .     1,149,598 
„  the  white  females  employed  in  manufactures  54,806 

„  white  males  under  20  years  of  age     .  .        575,519 

„  professional  men  .....  65,255 

1,845,178 


The  whole  number  of  white  males  above  20  years  of  age,  employed 


in  trade  and  manual  labour 2,953,692 

Professor  Tucker  observes,  "  Whilst  all  civilised  countries  are  so  much  alike  as  to  the 
amount  of  labour  put  in  requisition  to  satisfy  human  wants,  they  differ  very  g^atly  as  to 
the  distribution  of  that  labour  among  the  three  principal  branches  of  industry ;  and  the 
difference  is  very  great  in  this  respect,  not  only  between  the  several  states,  but  in  the 
whole  United  States,  in  1820  and  1840.  The  proportion  of  labour  employed  in  agricul- 
ture and  conmierce  had  diminished  ;  while  that  employed  in  manufactures  had,  in  twenty 
years,  increased  from  13.7  per  cent  to  17.1  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  positive  increase  m 
that  time,  was  from  349,506  persons  employed  in  1820,  to  791,749  employed  in  1840. 

^'  This  increase  was  greatest  in  the  New  England  states,  whose  manufacturing  popa- 
lation  had  enlarged  from  21  per  cent  in  1820,  to  30.2  per  cent,  in  1840  ;  in  which  tune 
the  same  class  of  population  had  nearly  trebled  in  Massachusetts,  and  more  than  trebled  m 
Rhode  Island.  In  the  south-western  states,  alone,  the  proportion  of  agriculture  bid 
increased ;  in  all  the  others  it  had  diminished.  In  the  middle  and  north-western,  the  pro- 
portion  employed  in  commerce  experienced  a  small  increase.  In  several  of  the  states, 
not  only  was  the  proportion  less  in  1840  than  it  had  been  in  1820,  but  the  nimiberof 
persons  actually  employed  in  commerce  was  less.  This  was  the  case  in  Maine,  Mastt- 
chusetts,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  Delaware,  North  CarolinAi 
and  South  Carolina.  Is  this  falling-off  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  loss  of  our  legitimate 
share  of  the  West  India  trade  since  1830,  or  in  part,  also,  to  some  difference  in  the  mode 
of  taking  the  census,  by  which  a  part  of  the  seamen,  who,  in  1840,  were  separately  num- 
bered, were,  in  1820,  reckoned  among  the  persons  employed  in  commerce  ? 

"  If  the  whole  labour  of  Great  Britain  is  distributed  among  the  several  departments  of 
industry  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  labour  of  the  males  above  twenty  years  of  age,  in 
that  country,  agricultural  labour  is  but  31.5  percent  of  the  whole  ;  here,  it  is  77.5  per 
cent  In  that  countiy,  manufactures  and  trade  employ  28.8  per  cent  of  the  whole  labour; 
here,  they  employ  but  18.9  per  cent.  Each  country  employs  its  industry  in  that  way 
which  is  most  profitable,  and  best  suited  to  its  circumstances. 

"  Two-thii^  of  the  mining  labour  is  in  the  middle  and  southern  states.  The  sonthen 
states  stand  foremost  in  agricultural  labour,  though  they  hold  but  the  third  rank  in  popula- 
tion. The  middle  states  employ  the  least  labour  in  agriculture,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  In  commerce,  however,  they  employ  the  most,  and  next  to  them  the  New  England 
States.  The  same  two  divisions  take  the  lead  in  manufactures,  they  contributing  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  labour  employed  in  this  branch  of  industry.  Three-fourths  of  the  seamen 
are  furnished  by  New  England,  of  which  nine-tenths  belong  to  Massachusetts  and  Maine. 
More  than  half  the  labour  employed  in  inland  navigation  is  in  the  middle  states,  and,  next 
to  them,  are  the  north-western  states. 

*<  Of  that  department  of  industry  which  comprehends  the  learned  professions,  and  which 
is  at  once  the  best  fruit  of  civilisation,  and  the  most  powerful  agent  of  its  further  advance- 
ment, the  New  England  and  middle  states  have  the  largest  proportion,  though  there  is 
less  diversity  in  this  than  in  the  other  industrious  classes.*' 

New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  employ  the  g^reatest  number  in  mining  ;  in  agri- 
culture. New  York,  Virginia,  and  Ohio ;  in  commerce,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Louimia, 
and  Massachusetts  ;  in  navigating  the  ocean.  New  York  ranks  i^ext  to  Massachusetts  and 
Maine.  In  internal  navigation.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Virginia,  give  occu- 
pation to  20,000  out  of  about  30,000  employed. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


DESCRIPTION  AND  STATISTICS  OF  EACH  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  United  States  comprise  all  the  varieties  of  fertile  and  sterile  soils  and 
formations ;  from  that  of  the  rocky  granite  ridges  to  that  of  the  deepest  and 
most  extensive  swamps, — from  that  of  stiffest  clays  to  the  lightest  sands.* 

The  American  writers  have  usually  classed  the  soils  of  the  various  regions  in 
sections,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  Jefferson,  in  his  judicious  notes  on  Virginia, 
omits,  certainly  not  from  ignorance,  any  description  of  the  soil ;  while  the  great 
Washington  was  not  only  a  most  thorough  practical  fiarmer,  but  a  thorough  ob- 
server of  the  various  kinds  of  soils  as  far  as  then  known  within  the  territories  of 
the  United  States. 

General  Washington,  in  a  reply  to  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Sinclair,  who  pro- 
posed removing  as  a  practical  farmer  to  cultivate  the  soil  of  America,  describes 
the  soils,  &c.,  as  follows : — 

*'  The  near  view  which  you  have  of  the  revolution  jn  France,  and  of  the  politicml  state  of 
things  in  Europe,  especially  those  of  Great  Britain,  lias  enabled  you  to  form  a  judzment  with  so 
much  more  accuracy  than  I  could  do  of  the  probable  result  of  tlie  perturbed  state  of  die  countriei 
which  compose  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  of  the  principal  actors  in  that  theatre,  tliat  it  would 
be  presumptuous  in  me,  at  the  distance  of  3000  miles,  to  give  an  opinion  relatively  to  either  men 
or  measures ;  and  therefore  I  will  proceed  to  the  information  required  in  your  private  letter  of 
the  11th  of  September,  which  I  will  give  from  the  best  knowledge  I  possess,  and  with  the  candoar 
you  have  a  ri^tit  to  expect  from  me. 

'*  The  United  States,  as  you  well  know,  are  very  extensive,  more  than  1500  miles  between  the 
north-eastern  and  south-western  extremities ;  all  parts  of  which,  from  the  Seaboard  to  the  Apa- 
lachian  mountains  (which  divide  the  eastern  from  the  western  waters),  are  entirely  settled,  though 
not  as  compactly  as  they  are  susceptible  of;  and  settlements  are  progressing  rapidly  beyond 
them. 

**  Within  so  great  a  space,  you  are  not  to  be  told  that  there  are  a  great  variety  of  climates ; 
and  you  will  readily  suppose,  too,  that  there  are  all  sorts  of  land,  differently  improved,  and  of 
various  prices,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil ;  its  contiguity  to,  or  remoteness  from,  navi- 
gation ;  the  nature  of  the  improvements,  and  other  local  circumstances.  These,  however,  are 
only  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  a  general  opinion  ;  for  there  are  material  deviations,  as  I  sbaU 
mention  hereafter. 

*  The  authorities  for  the  general  description  of  each  of  the  United  States,  which  we  bare  odd- 
piled  in  this  work  are,  the  returns  made  by  the  marshals  of  the  several  states,  of  the  popula- 
tion, employments,  trades,  productions,  &c.,  which  were  kindly  transmitted  us  by  the  Honourable 
Daniel  Webster.  Various  accounts  of  the  resources  of  several  states,  viz. — *'  The  Book  of  the 
United  States,"—'*  The  United  States  Gazetteer  for  1844,**  a  most  valuable  work,  by  Daniel  Has- 
kel,  A.M.,  late  President  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  J.  Calvin  Smith,  geographer,  Itc 
The  following  articles  from  **  Hunt's  Mercantile  Magazine,"  viz., — 1.  Maryland,  and  its  resourcciy 
by  W.  G.  Lyford.  2.  Michigan  and  its  resources.  9.  Resources  of  the  United  Sutes,  by  James  U. 
Lanman.  4.  Missouri  and  its  resources,  by  C.  C.  Whittislcy.  5.  Massachusetts,  and  its  resource!* 
by  the  Hon.  Judra  Hudson,  member  of  congress.  6.  Illinois,  and  its  resources.  7.  Commerce 
and  resources  of  New  Hampshire.  Also  various  papers  and  reports  presented  to  congress,  im- 
provements in  affriculturc,  &c.,  by  the  Hon.  Henry  L.  Elbworth,  U.S.,  commissioner  of  patents. 
**  Notes  on  the  Western  States,"  by  Judge  Hall.  Professor  Tucker's  **  Progress  of  Population 
and  Wealth  in  the  United  States,"  and  from  numerous  official  returns,  published  by  the  l^isbp 
turesof  the  respective  states. 
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''  In  the  New  England  states,  and  to  Pennsylvania  inclusively,  landed  property  is  more  divided 
than  it  is  in  the  states  south  of  tlicm. 

"  The  farois  are  smaller ;  the  buildings  and  other  improvements  generally  better ;  and,  of 
consequence,  the  population  is  greater :  but  then,  the  climate,  especially  to  the  eastward  of  Hud- 
son's river,  is  cold  ;  the  winters  long,  consuming  a  great  part  of  the  summer's  labour  in  support  of 
their  stock  during  the  winter.  Nevertlieles?,  it  is  a  country  abounding  in  grass,  and  funiislies 
much  tine  beef,  besides  exporting  many  horses  to  the  West  Indies. 

"A  mildew  or  blight  (I  am  speaking  now  of  the  New  England  states  particularly)  prevente 
them  from  rabing  wheat  adequate  to  their  own  consumption,  and  of  other  grains  they  export 
little  or  none  ;  fish  being  their  staple.  Tiiey  live  well  notwithstanding,  and  are  a  liappy  people. 
Their  numbers  are  not  augmented  by  foreign  emigrants  ;  yet,  from  their  circumscribed  limits,  com- 
pact situation,  and  natural  population,  they  are  filling  the  western  parts  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
9Bd  the  country  on  the  Ohio,  with  their  own  surplusage. 

"  New  Jeney  is  a  small  state,  and  all  parts  of  it,  except  the  soutli-western,  are  pleasant,  healthy, 
and  productive  of  all  kinds  of  gram,  &c.  Being  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  New  York,  and  on 
the  other  two  by  the  Delaware  Kiver  and  the  Atlantic,  it  has  no  land  of  its  own  to  supply  the  sur- 
plus of  its  population  ;  of  course,  their  emigrations  are  principally  towards  the  Ohio. 

**  Pennsylvania  is  a  large  state;  and,  from  tlie  policy  of  its  founder,  and  of  tlie  government 
since,  and  especially  from  the  celebrity  of  Pliiladelphia,  l)as  become  the  general  receptacle  of 
foreigners  from  all  countries,  and  of  all  descriptions,  many  of  whom  soon  take  an  active  part  in 
the  poHtics  of  the  state;  and  coming  over  full  of  prejudices  against  their  own  governments,  some 
agUDst  all  governments,  you  will  be  enabled,  witliout  any  comment  of  mine,  to  draw  your  own 
ioference  of  their  conduct. 

"  Delaware  it  a  very  small  state,  the  greater  part  of  which  lies  low,  and  is  supposed  to  be  un- 
healthy. The  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  is  similar  thereto.  The  lands  in  both,  however,  are 
good. 

*•  But  the  western  parts  of  the  last-mentioned  state,  and  of  Virginia,  quite  to  the  line  of  North 
Carolina,  above  tide-water  (and  more  especially  above  the  Blue  Mountains),  are  similar  to  tliose 
of  Pennsylvania,  between  tlie  Susquehanna  and  Potomac  rivers,  in  soil,  climate, and  productions; 
and  in  mv  opinion  will  be  considered,  if  it  is  not  considered  so  already,  as  tiie  garden  of  America  ; 
forasmuch  as  it  lies  between  the  two  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  partaking  in  a  degree  of  the 
advaocages  of  both,  without  feeling  much  the  inconveniences  of  cither;  and,  with  truth  it  may  be 
said,  is  among  the  most  fertile  lands  in  America  east  of  the  Apalacinn  mountains. 

"The  uplands  of  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  arc  not  dissimilar  in  soil ;  but  as 
they  approach  the  lower  latitudes,  are  less  congenial  to  wheat,  and  arc  supposed  to  he  proportion- 
ably  more  unhealthy.  Towards  the  seaboard  of  all  the  soiitlurn  states  (and  further  soutli,  the 
more  so)  the  country  is  low,  sandy,  and  uniiealthy  ;  for  which  reason  I  shall  say  little  concerning 
them  ;  tor,  as  I  should  not  choose  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  them  myself,  I  ought  not  to  say  any  thing 
that  would  induce  others  to  be  so. 

*•  This  general  description  is  furnib.hed  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  form  an  idea  of  the  part  of 
United  States  which  would  be  most  congenial  to  your  inclination.  To  pronounce,  with  any  dejjree 
of  precision,  what  lands  could  be  obtained  in  the  parts  I  have  enumerated,  is  next  to  impos- 
sible, for  the  reasons  1  have  before  assigned  ;  but  upon  pretty  good  data  it  may  be  i^aid,  tiiat  those 
in  Pennsylvania  are  higher  than  those  in  Maryland  (and,  1  believe,  in  any  other  state),  di^clining 
in  price  as  you  go  southerly,  until  the  rice  swamps  of  South  Carolina  and  (Jeorgia  :irc  nu't  with  ; 
and  these  arc  as  much  above  the  medium  in  price,  as  they  are  below  it  in  health.  1  undiTstand, 
however,  that  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  per  acre  (I  fix  on  dollars  because  they  apply  equ:»liy  to 
all  tlie  states,  and  because  their  relative  value  to  sterling  is  well  understood,)  may  be  denominated 
the  medium  price  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  ;  from  twenty  to 
thirty  on  the  Potomac  ;•  and  less,  as  I  have  noticed  before,  as  you  proceed  southerly.  But,  what 
may  appear  singular,  and  was  alluded  to  in  the  former  part  of  this  letter,  the  lands  in  the  parts  of 
which  i  am  now  speaking,  on  and  contiguous  to  tide-water  (with  local  exceptions),  are  in  lower 
estimation  than  those  which  are  above  and  more  remote  from  navigation.  The  causes,  how(>ver, 
are  apparent :  I,  the  land  is  better  ;  2,  hij^her,  and  more  healthy  ;  iJ,  they  are  chiefly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, in  the  occupation  of  farmers ;  and  4,  from  a  combination  of  all  these,  purchasers  an*  at- 
tracted, and  of  consequence  the  prices  rise  in  proportion  to  the  demand.  The  rise  in  the  value  of 
landed  property  in  this  country  has  been  progressive  ever  since  my  attention  has  been  turned  to 
tlie  subject,  now  more  than  forty  years;  but  ibr  the  hist  three  or  four  of  that  period,  it  has  in- 
creased beyond  all  calculation  ;  owin«:,  in  part,  to  the  attnclunent  to,  and  tlie  confidence  whirli 
the  people  are  beginning  to  place  in,  their  form  of  government,  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try from  a  variety  of  concurring  causes,  none  more  than  to  the  late  higli  prices  of  its  produce. 

•  Both  in  wlmt  is  called  the  Valley ;  that  is,  lying  between  the  Blue  Mountain  and  North 
Moimtain,  which  are  the  richest  lands  we  have. 
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•*  From  wlmt  I  liave  said,  you  will  have  perceived  tliat  the  present  prices  of  land  in  Pennsyl- 
vania arc  liigher  than  tiiey  are  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  although  they  are  not  of  superior  qua- 
lity. Two  reasons  have  already  been  assigned  for  this :  first,  that  in  the  settled  part  of  it  the  land 
is  divided  into  smaller  farms,  and  more  improved  ;  and  secondly,  being  in  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other  the  receptacle  of  emigrants,  these  receive  their  first  impressions  in  Philadelphia,  and 
rarely  look  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state.  But  besides  these,  two  other  causes,  not  a  little  opera- 
tive, may  be  added ;  namely,  that  until  congress  passed  general  laws  relative  to  naturalisatioD 
and  citizenship,  foreigners  found  it  easier  to  obtain  the  privileges  annexed  to  them  in  this  state 
tluin  elsewhere  ;  and  because  there  are  laws  here  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  which  neither 
of  the  two  states  above-mentioned  have  at  present,  but  which  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
they  must  have,  and  at  a  period  not  remote. 

**  Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  and  although  I  may  incur  the  charge  of  partiality  io 
hazarding  such  an  opinion  at  th'u  tinw,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  the  lanc^  of 
the  waters  of  the  Potomac  will  in  a  few  years  be  in  greater  demand,  and  in  higher  estimation, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  But  as  I  ought  not  to  advance  this  doctrine 
without  assigning  reasons  for  it,  I  will  re<{ucst  you  to  examine  a  general  map  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  following  facts  will  strike  you  at  the  first  view :  that  they  lie  in  the  most 
temperate  latitude  of  the  United  States ;  that  the  main  river  runs  in  a  direct  course  to  tiie 
expanded  part  of  the  western  country,  and  approximates  nearer  to  the  principal  branches  of 
the  Ohio  than  any  other  eastern  water,  and  of  course  must  become  a  great,  if  not  (under  all  cir- 
cumstances) the  best  highway  into  that  region  :  that  the  upper  seaport  of  the  Potomac  is  con^ 
derably  nearer  to  a  large  portion  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  than  that  portion  is  to  Philadelphia; 
besides  accommodating  the  settlers  thereof  with  inland  navigation  for  more  than  200  miles;  that 
the  amazing  extent  of  tide  navigation  afforded  by  the  bay  and  rivers  of  Chesapeak,  has  scarcely  a 
parallel.  When  to  these  are  added,  that  a  site  at  the  junction  of  the  inland  and  tide  narigatkm 
of  tliat  river  is  chosen  for  the  permanent  seat  of  the  general  government,  and  is  in  rapid  prepara- 
tion for  its  reception  ;  that  the  inland  navigation  of  the  river  is  nearly  completed  to  the  extent 
above-mentioned  ;  and  that  its  lateral  branches  arc  capable  of  great  improvement,  at  a  small  ex- 
pense, through  the  mo^t  fertile  parts  of  Virginia  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  crossing  Maryland 
and  extending  into  Pennsylvania  in  a  northerly  one,  through  which  (independent  of  what  may 
come  from  the  western  country)  an  immen-^ity  of  produce  will  be  water-burne,  thereby  making 
the  federal  city  the  great  emporium  of  the  United  Statirs— I  sny,  when  these  things  arc  taken  into 
consideration,  I  am  under  no  apprehension  of  having  the  opinion  I  have  given  relative  to  the  value 
of  land  on  the  Potomac  controverted  by  impartial  men. 

*•  There  are  farms  always,  and  everywhere  for  sale :  if,  therefore,  events  should  induce 
you  to  cast  an  eye  towards  America,  there  need  be  no  apprelionsion  of  your  being  accommodated 
to  your  liking ;  and  if  I  could  be  made  usefnl  to  you  therein,  you  might  command  my  services 
with  the  greatest  freedom. 

**  NN  ithin  full  view  of  Mount  Vernon,  separated  therefrom  by  water  only,  is  one  of  the  molt 
beautiful  seats  on  the  river  for  sale  ;   but  of  greater  magnitude  tlian  you  seem  to  liave  contem- 

i)lated.  It  is  called  Belvoir,  and  did  belong  to  George  NN  illiam  Fairfax,  Esq.,  who,  were  he 
iving,  would  now  be  Baron  of  Cameron,  as  his  younger  brother  in  this  country  (he,  Geonse 
William,  dying  without  issue)  at  present  is,  though  he  does  not  take  upon  hirnself  the  title.  This 
seat  was  the  residence  of  the  above-named  gentleman  before  he  went  to  England,  and  wasaccooi- 
modated  with  very  good  buildings,  which  were  burnt  soon  after  he  left  them. 

"  There  are  near  2000  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  tract,  surrounded  in  a  manner  by  water. 
The  mansion-house  stood  on  high  and  commanchng  ground.  The  soil  is  not  of  the  fir^t  quality; 
but  a  considerable  part  of  it  lying  level,  may,  with  proper  management,  be  profitably  cultivated. 
Tliere  are  some  small  tenements  on  the  estate,  but  tl)e  greater  part  thereof  is  in  wood.  At 
present  it  belongs  to  Thomas  Fairfax,  son  of  Bryan  Fairfax,  the  gentleman  who  will  not,  as  I 
said  before,  take  upon  himself  the  title  of  Baron  of  Cameron.  A  year  or  two  ago,  the  price  lie 
fixed  on  the  land  was,  as  I  have  been  informed,  .33^  dollars  per  acre  :  whether  not  getting  that 
sum,  or  whether  he  is  no  longer  disposed  to  sell  it,  I  am  unable  with  precision  to  say ;  for  1  faafe 
heard  nothing  concerning  his^intentions  lately. 

"  ^^  ith  respect  to  the  tenements  I  have  offered  to  let,  appertaining  to  my  Mount  Vernon 
estate,  I  can  give  no  better  description  of  them,  and  of  their  appurtenances,  than  wliat  is  con- 
tained  in  the  printed  advertisempiit  herewith  enclosed  ;  but,  that  you  may  have  a  more  distinct 
view  of  the  farms,  and  their  relative  situation  to  the  mansion- ho  use,  a  sketch  from  actual  Minrey 
is  also  inclosed ;  annexed  to  wliich  I  have  given  you,  from  memory,  the  relative  situation  and 
form  of  the  seat  at  Belvoir. 

•*  The  terms  on  which  1  have  authorised  the  superintendent  of  my  concerns  at  Mount  Vernon 
to  lease  the  farms  there,  are  also  inclosed  ;  which,  with  the  other  papers,  and  the  general  inform- 
ation herein  detailed,  will  throw  all  the  light  I  am  enabled  to  give  you  upon  the  subject  ot'yoiir 
inquiry. 

<*  To  liave  such  a  tenant  as  Sir  John  Sinclair,  however  desirable  it  may  be,  is  an  lionour  I 
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dare  not  hope  for ;  and  to  alienate  any  part  of  the  fee^imple  estate  of  Mount  Vernon  is  a  mea- 
sure I  am  not  inclioed  to,  as  all  the  forms  are  connected,  and  form  parts  of  a  whole. 

"  With  Tery  great  esteem  and  respect,  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

**  Your  most  obedient  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

«  Philadelphia,  Dec.  11, 17d6.  G,  WASHINGTON.- 

In  order  to  avoid  repetitions,  we  have  compiled  from  various  authorities,  a 
descriptive  and  statistical  account  of  each  state  ;  after  which  will  be  found  a 
general  summary  of  the  productions,  agriculture^  trade,  navigation,  manufactures, 
finance,  &c.^  of  all  the  states  united. 

First.  The  Northern  Atlantic  States — viz:  1.  Maine;  2.  New 
Hampshire  ;  3.  Vermont ;  4.  Massachusetts  ;  5.  Rhode  Island ;  6.  Connecticut ; 
7.  New  York  ;  8.  New  Jersey  ;  9.  Pennsylvania. 

I.  MAINE. 

Maine  is  bounded  north  by  Lower  Canada  ;  east  by  New  Brunswick,  from  wldch  it  is 
separated  by  the  St.  Croix  river,  and  a  line  due  north  from  the  monmneut,  at  the  source  of 
the  St  Croix  river,  following  the  exploring  line  run  and  marked  by  the  surveyors  of  the 
two  governments  in  the  years  1817  and  181 8,  to  its  intersection  with  the  St.  John's 
river,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  thereof ;  thence  up  the  middle  of  the  main  channel 
of  the  said  river  St.  John,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Francis  ;  thence  up  the  middle  of  the 
channel  of  the  said  river  St.  Francis,  and  through  the  lakes  through  which  it  flows  to  the 
outlet  o{  the  lake  Pohenagamook  ;  thence  south-westerly,  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  in 
the  north-west  branch  of  the  river  St  John,  which  point  shall  be  ten  miles  distant  from  the 
main  branch  of  the  St.  John,  in  a  straight  line,  and  in  the  nearest  direction ;  but  if  the  said 
point  shall  be  found  to  be  less  than  seven  miles  from  the  nearest  j)oint  or  crest  of  the  high- 
lands, that  divide  the  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  from  those 
which  fall  into  the  river  St.  John,  to  a  point  seven  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  said 
summit  or  crest  ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  in  a  course  about  south  8  dcg.  west,  to  the  point 
where  the  parallel  of  lat.  46  deg.  25  min.  north,  intersects  the  soutli-west  branch  of  the 
St.  John ;  thence  southerly  by  the  said  branch  to  the  source  thereof,  in  the  islands  at 
the  Metjatfinette  portage  ;  thence  down  along  the  said  islands,  which  divide  the  waters 
wliich  empty  themselves  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  to  the  head  of  Hall's  stream  ;  thence  down  the  middle  of  said  stream  till  the  line 
thus  nm  at  the  45  deg.  of  north  latitude,  and  which  has  been  known  and  understood  to  be 
the  line  of  actual  division  between  the  states  of  New  York  and  Vermont  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  British  province  of  Lower  Canada  on  the  other  ;  and  from  the  said  i)oint  of  inter- 
section west  along  said  dividing  line,  as  heretofore  known  and  understowl,  to  the  Iroquois, 
or  St.  Lawrence  river.  Such  are  the  terms  of  the  late  treaty,  now  ratified  bv  both  govern- 
ments. This  state  lies  between  43  deg.  5  min.,  and  47  deg.  20  min.  north  latitude,  and 
between  66  deg.  50  min.,  and  70  deg.  55  min.  west  longitude  It  is  computed  to  contain 
30,000  square  miles,  or  19,200,000  acres.  It  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  until 
1820,  when  it  was  made  an  independent  state.  The  population  was  in  1840,  501,793. 
Of  these  252,989  are  free  white  males  ;  247,449  ditto  females  ;  free  coloured  males,  720  ; 
ditto  females,  635.  Employed  in  agriculture,  101,630;  in  commerce,  2921;  manufac- 
tures, 21,879  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  10,091  ;  learned  professions,   1889. 

Augusta,  at  the  head  of  sloop  narigation,  on  the  Kennebec  river,  50  miles  from  its 
mouth,  is  the  seat  of  government. 

Hrlaine  is  divided  into  13  counties,  which,  with  their  population  and  capitals,  are  as  fol- 
lows:—York,  54,034,  C.  Alfred  ;  Cumberland,  68,658,  C.  Portland  ;  Lincoln,  63,517,  C. 
Wiscasset  ;  Hancock,  28,605,  C.  Ellsworth  ;  Washington,  28,327,  C.  Machias ;  Kennebec, 
55,823,  C.  Augusta;  Oxford,  38,351,  C.  Paris  ;  Somerset,  33,912,  C.  Norridgewock  ;  Pe- 
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nobscot,  45,705,  C.  Bangor  ;  Waldo,  41,509,  C.  Belfast  ;  Piscataquis,  13,138,  C.  Dover; 
Franklin,  20  801,  C.  Farmington  ;  Aroostook,  9413,  C.  Houlton.  These  counties  contain 
about  498  townships,  or  Eettlements,  some  of  wliich  have  but  few  inliabitants. 

This  state  is  hilly  rather  than  mountainous.  East  of  the  White  Mountains,  in  New 
Hampshire,  an  irregular  chaiu  of  highlands  extends  eastwardly  to  the  north  of  the  sonroei 
of  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  rivers,  and  passing  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Aroostook 
river,  terminates  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  at  Mars  Hill,  near  the  river 
St.  Jolin.  Katadin  Mountain  is  the  most  elevated  summit  of  the  chain,  and  rises  between 
the  east  and  west  branches  of  the  Penobscot  river.  It  is  5335  feet  high.  A  chain  of 
highlands  extends  in  a  north-west  direction,  from  near  the  north-west  source  of  the  Connecti- 
cut river,  dividing  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which  flow  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  This  continuous  and  somewhat  irregular  chain  ii 
of  an  average  height  of  about  1400  feet,  and  in  many  parts  much  higher.  The  new  road 
from  Hallo  well  to  Quebec  crosses  this  range,  over  an  elevation  of  2000  feet.  The  interior 
of  Maine  rises  so  rajiidly  from  the  sea-coast  as  to  prevent  the  flow  of  the  tide  far  up  its  na- 
vigable rivers. 

The  rest  of  Elaine  is  hilly,  though  the  hills  are  not  generally  very  elevated.  TTie 
country  along  the  sea-coast,  and  inland  from  ten  to  twenty  miles,  consists  of  rucks,  water, 
wooils,  and  generally  a  poor  soil,  with  some  fertile  spots.  The  best  lands  are  between  the 
Penobsjcot  and  Keimebec  rivers.  The  mountainous  region  in  the  north-west  has  a  poor 
soil.  East  of  the  Penobscot  river  the  soil  is  rocky  and  sterile,  excepting  around  the  souroef 
of  the  St.  John's  river  and  its  tributary  streams,  and  especially  in  the  territory  formerly  in 
dispute. 

The  soil,  where  once  properly  cultivated,  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  Indian  com,  or 
maize,  r}'e,  barley,  oats,  peas,  hemp,  flax,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  most  kinds  of  kitchen  vege- 
tables.  Wheat  is  also  grown,  but  not  in  large  quantities.  The  forests  consist  chiefly  of 
white  pine  and  spruce  trees,  in  large  (juautities,  suitable  for  masts,  boards,  and  shin^ei; 
and  also  of  maple,  beech,  white  and  gray  oak,  and  yellow  birch.  The  land  between  the 
Kennebec  and  Penobscot  rivers  is  well  adapted  to  the  puq)oses  of  agriculture  and  graring. 
With  good  cultivation  land  of  average  quality  yields  forty  bushels  of  maize  to  the  acre,  from 
twenty  to  forty  biLshels  of  wheat,  and  from  one  to  three  tons  of  hay.  Apple,  pear,  plmii, 
and  cherry  trees  flourish ;  the  peach  tree  does  not  thrive. 

Bounty  paid  on  quantity  of  wheat  raised  in  1837  ;  viz.,  on  1,019,906  bushels,  77,314 
dollars;  in  1838,  bounty  paid  on  1,107,849  bushels  of  wheat,  87,352  dollars;  boun^  paid 
in  1838  on  1,630,996  bushels  of  Indian  com,  66,328  dollars. 


Live- Stock  and  Agricultural  Products  in  1840. 


Live- Stock — Horses  and  mules 
Neat  cattle 
Sheep      . 
Hogs  .... 

Number. 
59,208 
327,255 
649,264 
117,386 

Bushels. 

848,166 

1,076,409 

950,528 

544,645 

.     10,392,280 

Value — dollars. 

2,960,400 

4,908,825 

973,896 

352,158 

25  per  cent  of 

.     9,195,279 

Annual  value 
Poultry,  annual  value 
Total  annnnl  vnlim 

.     2,298,819 
123,171 

Wheat     . 

Oats            .         .         . 

Maize      .         .         •         , 

Other  grain 

Potatoes. 

dollars. 

1,061,207 
376,743 
712,896 
435,716 

2,078,556 

2,421,980 


4,665,118 
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lbs. 

dollars. 

Wool 

.       1,465,551 

492,942 

Products  of  dairy 

•         •         • 

.     1,496,902 

,y          orchards 

•         •         • 
tons. 

149,381 

Hay 

691,358 

5,530,864 

Other  products 

•         •         • 

.     1,099,083 

8,769,172 

^_ 

Total  annual  Talue  of  agriculture        .         .     dollars  15,856,270 

"Previously  to  the  year  1807,  when  the  wars  in  Europe  gave  to  the  United  States  a 
great  share  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  commerce  was  so  profitable,  and  the  facilities 
for  carrying  it  on  in  Maine  were  so  great,  that  agriculture  was  greatly  neglected  for  this 
superior  source  of  wealth;  but  afterward,  when  an  embargo,  and  non-intercourse,  and  war, 
cnppled  the  resources  of  commerce,  the  inhabitants  of  Maine  were  driven  from  the  seaboard 
on  to  the  lands  in  the  interior ;  and  from  that  time  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  state 
have  been  more  extensively  developed.  Much  of  the  land  is  well  adapted  to  grazing,  and 
cattle  and  sheep  are  raised  in  great  perfection.  Sometimes  the  crop  of  Indian  com  suffers 
from  the  shortness  of  the  season.  Among  the  fruits,  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  melons  suc- 
ceed welL 

"  The  facilities  which  Maine  enjoys  for  commerce  are  very  great.  The  rivers  are  ex- 
tensively navigable,  and  numerous  bays  and  inlets  on  the  coast,  protected  as  they  often  are 
by  islands,  furnish  more  good  harbours  than  are  found  in  any  other  state  in  the  union. 
Ships  are  extenaTely  built,  not  only  for  their  own  use,  but  for  a  foreign  market.  The 
fisheries  furnish  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  not  only  a  source  of  wealth, 
but  a  nursery  of  seamen.  Lime  is  exported,  chiefly  from  Tliomaston,  to  the  amount  of 
about  I,000,OCX)  dollars  annually.  A  fine  building  granite,  chiefly  from  Hallo  well,  which 
is  of  a  light  colour,  is  also  extensively  exported.  Maine,  in  point  of  shipping,  is  the  tliird 
state  in  the  union. 

**  The  climate  of  Maine,  though  subject  to  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  is  generally 
favourable  to  health.  The  cold  of  winter,  though  severe,  is  steady,  and  is  less  injurious 
to  the  constitution  than  the  sudden  changes  so  frequent  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Near  the  ocean  the  heat  of  summer  is  greatly  tempered  by  the  sea  breezes.  The  season  of 
vegetation,  at  its  greatest  length,  extends  from  April  21st  to  October  IGth,  though  the 
vigour  of  vegetation  does  not  continue  more  than  three  months  and  a  half.  On  July  9th, 
1838,  the  thermometer  rose  to  100  deg.  above  zero,  and  on  January  26tli,  1837,  it  sunk  to 
27  deg.  below  zero,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  extremes  of  temperature.  Sucli  extremes 
are  of  short  continuance. 

"  Maine  has  a  number  of  fine  rivers.  Among  these  is  the  Penobscot,  250  miles  long, 
and  navigable  for  large  ships  to  Bangor,  52  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  tide  here  rises 
from  20  to  25  feet,  and  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  float  large  ships,  and  greatly  facilitates  the 
entrance  and  departure  of  vessels.  The  Kennebec  has  a  course  of  about  2o0  miles,  and  is 
navigable  for  large  ships  to  Bath,  12  miles  from  the  ocean  ;  and  for  vessels  of  loO  tons  to 
Hallowell,  40  miles  from  the  sea  ;  and  for  sloops  of  100  tons  two  miles  farther,  to  Au- 
gusta ;  and  for  boats  to  Waterville,  18  miles  above  Augusta.  The  Androscoggin  rises  in 
New  Hampshire,  but  runs  chiefly  in  Maine,  and  unites  with  the  Kennebec,  20  miles  from 
the  ocean.  The  Saco  rises  in  the  White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  but  soon  enters 
3Iaine,  and,  pursuing  a  south-eastwardly  direction,  discharges  itself  into  Saco  Bay.  It  is 
narigable  for  ships  six  miles  to  Saco  falls.  The  Daniariscotta  is  chiefly  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
lias  a  tide  of  ten  feet,  and  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  18  miles,  to  Nobleboro.  The 
Sheepscot  is  a  small  river,  with  a  large  bay  at  its  mouth,  which  forms  the  harbour  of  Wis- 
casset,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  state.  All  these,  above  the  navigation  for  vessels,  as  well  as 
many  others,  have  niunerous  falls,  and  furnish  many  excellent  mill  seats.  The  Piscataqua 
river  forms  the  boundary  of  Maine  on  the  west,  but  runs  chiefly  in  New  Hampshire. 

''  Maine  has  numerous  lakes  and  ponds  in  the  interior.     The  largest  lakes  are  Moose- 
head,  which  is  50  miles  long,  and  n*om  10  to  15  broad  ;  and  Umbagog,  which  lies  partly 
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in  New  Uampslitre,  and  la  18  miles  long  and  10  broad*     But  eo  Dumeroua  are  t 

lokirt  mid  ponas^  that  it  is  computed  that  oije>teiith  of  tlie  surface  of  the  state  is  oof^erel 

with  water. 

'•  The  coast  of  Maine  abounds  with  Islnnds,   the  largest  of  which  is  Mount  DestfrL  ia 

Frenchman's  bay,  and  is  lo  mOea  long  and  12  broad.     I-ong  island.  Deer  island,  aad  Fox 

I  inlands,  are  on   the  west  side  of  Penobscot  bay.     The  principal  bays  are  Penobscot,  30 

Imile*  long:  and  18  wide  ;  Casco  bay,  extending  20  miles  between  Cape  Elizabeth  and  Capt 

I  Small  Point,  containing  maoy  islands  ;  and  Passamaquoddy  bay,  lying  between  Matoe  lad 

Jiew  Bmuiwick,  six  miles  deep  and   12  wide.     The  shores  of  Maine  are  bold  and  rockjf 

mAh^r^^mmy  mlk^tsS  ^Cnited  Staies'  Gazetteer  for  1840. 

Tlie  most  commercial  cities  and  towns  are  Portland,   on  Casco  bay;  Bangor,  on  tht 
Penobscot ;  Hf»llowcll»  on  the  Kennebec  ;  Thomaston,  on  the  St.  George  river ;  Bath,  i 
tlie  Ketmebec  ;   Belfast,  on  a  branch  of  Penobscot  bay  ;  and  WiFcasset,    on  a  bay  at 
mouth  of  the  Sheepscnt  :  ri!?n  AticTtista,  Gardiner*  Brunswick*  Walduborough,  Frankfoi 
Proisjiect,  Bucksy»ort,  C  \n,  VVells,  and  Eastport. 

CoMMKJiciAL   Ksi  I  — -There  were  in  31aiue,  in  1840,  70  commercial  an 

14  commission  hoi^es  engngcd  in  ioreigu  trade,  employing  a  capital  of  1»646,926  dollai^ 
«iid   2220  retail   Jr^'   gtiods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  3,973,593  dollars  ;  2C 
Olsons  were  employed  m  tlie  hind^cr  trade^  with  a  capital  of  305, HoO  dollars  ;  123  jw^r 
employ i*cl  in  internal  transportation,  wlio,  witli  oi\  butchers,  puckers,  kc,  used  a  < 
I  of  9*^,  1 50  dollars ;  3610  persons  were  engaged  ia  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  52t)y9 
^dollars. —  OJfirUtt  /{rti/ms. 

MASr>'ACTr«KS. — The  vahie  of  home-made  or  manufactures  ia  the  farmers'  or  oilier. 
M  1840,  ui  *   "   '   "  There  were  24  woollen  manufactories,  » 

"»i*.  prc»du  ^dne  of  4i2,3ti<i  dollars,   and  employing  n 

"«;  ti   cotton    nmimlactnnes,   with    2V  lies,  employmg  1414 

!h  to  the  value  of  97t\3l)7   dcillar^,    vn  ;  r-d   of   L;Jf*>*J>r»0  dollJi 

fons  of  ca>»t   inm,  and  I  forge  iut  Uar  iron,  en 
*  dMllnr^  ;    }  Tt  por^oTiH    rmptm-ri!.   prrd-irrrl    o*',' 

M    to  the  vaiae  i 
-    t'»  the  value 
i,0(K>  d  '  .  37   persons  majiu' t       r    i  tohac<?o  to 

niu.i  ../  1  Jollnri  '   Tmr«   unci  r*ip.'  wl rc  made  t4> 

T  dollars,  together  emplo 

'  ' '    754  persons,  aad 

nes,   &c.)   prodaecd 

i  I  f  J .  *  1 7  doUai-s  ;  21  potte- 

ue  of  20.850  dollars^  with  i 

'  I    Yalue 

'r\'  to  1 


KlUiV    iiir 


lunt  of  capat 
dolkra.-^'^' 
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STATE  OF  MAINE.  Ill 

a  library  of  7000  Toliimes.  The  Bangor  theological  seminary  was  established  in  1816,  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Cougregationalists,  for  a  classical  and  theological  education,  pre- 
Mratory  to  the  ministry.  It  has  3  masters,  43  students,  and  7000  volumes  in  its  library. 
The  Methodists  have  an  institution  at  Readfield,  denominated  the  Maine  Wesleyan  semi- 
naiy,  founded  in  1822.  There  were  in  the  state,  in  1840,  86  academies,  with  8477  stu- 
dents, and  338o  primary  and  common  schools,  with  164,477  scholars.  There  were  3241 
persons,  over  20  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Religious  Denominations. — The  three  principal  religious  denominations  in  Maine, 
are  the  Baptists,  the  Methodists,  and  the  Congregationalists.  In  1836,  their  numbers 
were  as  follows: — Baptists,  222  churches,  145  ordaiued  ministers,  15,000  communicants  ; 
Methodists,  115  travelling  preachers,  15,493  communicants;  Congregationalists,  161 
churches,  119  ministers,  12,370  communicants.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  some  Free- 
Will  Baptists,  Friends,  Uuiversalists,  Unitarians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Episcopalians. 

Banks. — There  were  on  the  1st  of  January,  1840,  48  banks  in  Maine,  with  a  total 
capital  of  4,671,500  dollars  ;  and  a  circulation  of  1,224,658  dollars.  At  the  close  of  1840 
the  state  debt  amounted  to  1,687,367  dollars. —  Official  Returns, 

In  the  state  prison  at  Thomaston,  the  convicts  are  constantly  employed  in  quarrying 
and  hewing  stone. 

Public  Works. — The  Cumberland  and  Oxford  canal  was  completed  in  1829.  This 
canal,  which  connects  Portland  with  Sebago  Pond,  is  20^  miles  long,  and  has  25  locks. 
By  another  lock  in  Saco  river,  it  is  extended  through  Brandy  and  Long  ponds,  making  its 
wnole  length  50  miles,  and  its  whole  cost  was  about  250,000  dollars.  Bangor  and  Orono 
lailnMul  was  completed  in  1836,  and  connects  the  two  places,  being  12  miles  long.  The 
Portland,  Saco,  and  Portsmouth  railroad  was  incorporated  in  1837,  and  communicates  with 
die  railroad  from  Boston  to  Portsmouth.  A  railroad  has  been  projected  from  Portland  to 
Bangor,  a  Stance  of  1 32  miles,  to  complete  the  great  chain  of  railroads  along  the  sea- 
coast.  Several  routes  have  been  explored  from  the  sea  to  Quebec,  the  nearest  and  least 
expeosive  oi  irhich  is  firom  Belfast*  A  regular  and  quick  communication  is  established 
between  the  several  parts  of  Maine,  and  the  countries  to  the  south,  by  steamboats  or  rail- 
roads, and  the  progpress  of  settlement  and  improvement  has  been  rapid.  The  most  fertile 
and  best  wooded  part  of  this  state,  is  comprised  in  the  extensive  district  which  was  compre- 
hended within  the  long  disputed  territory.  It  abounds  in  fertile  soils,  rivers,  pine,  and 
various  other  magnificent  timber  trees. 

•  The  progress  of  all  new  countries  is  extremely  interesting,  the  following  picture  (commu- 
nicated to  the  press  by  a  travellfcr),  of  proceeding  from  one  place  to  another,  some  years  ago  in 
Maine,  compared  with  the  present  facilities  of  moving  by  steam  power,  is  curious  :  — 

*•  In  leaving  Bangor  in  a  steamboat,  though  only  for  a  short  trip,  I  am  thereby  reminded  of 
the  difference  which  lias  taken  place  in  our  city,  and  throughout  the  country,  in  the  mode  of 
travelling  between  the  present  time  and  only  twenty  years  since.  I  say  twenty  years,  because 
it  is  about  twenty  years  since  I  left  the  parental  home,  and  in  the  good  sloop  *  Betsy'  took 
passage  for  Bangor,  where  we  arrived  in  safety,  after  eight  days*  toil.  The  usual  mode  of  travel- 
ling then,  froca  Bangor,  was  by  the  lumber  coasters  ;  in  which  passengers,  male  and  female,  were 
stowed  away  in  the  few  berths  in  the  cabin,  or  sprawled  around  upon  the  uncarpcted  floor. 
There  was  indeed,  a  semi-packet^  with  a  few  extra  berths  hung  round,  with  a  narrow  and  rather 
icanty  red  bombazette  frill.  But  mean  as  these  accommodations  may  now  be  considered,  they 
afforded  the  best  means  of  conveyance  between  Bangor  and  Massachusetts,  and  during  the  rainy 
seasons  in  the  spring  and  fall — the  only  conveyance  ;  for  instead  of  three  daily  stages  west,  as 
now,  the  mail  was  carried  once  a  week  only,  and  then  on  horseback  between  Bangor  and  Augusta. 
Daring  the  winter,  to  be  sure,  Moses  Barley  conveyed  the  mail,  and  occasionally  a  passenger  or 
two  in  a  sleigh  with  a  tandem  team  ;  and  during  the  summer  in  a  ricketty  covered  waggon  !  We 
remember  them  well !  For  they  frequently  required  to  be  patched  in  their  upper  stories,  and  as 
I  was  the  younger  knight  of  the  awl  and  tliread,  it  became  my  duty  to  perform  it !  Then  there 
was  no  small  mail  route  to  any  of  the  towns  above  Bangor,  and  the  old  register  in  the  monthly 
advertisement  of  the  postmaster,  of  two  fingers  long,  enumerated  letters  for  the  whole  region  round 
about.  These  reminiscences  (?)  have  brought  vividly  to  mind  the  appearance  of  the  village 
M  it  then  was.  There  were  but  five  brick  buildings  erected,  including  the  old  distil  house,  that 
has  since  been  removed  to  give  place  to  the  City  Point  Block.  There  were  but  eighteen  stores — 
i  few  mechanics'  shops — one  bridge,  and  that  the  Kenduskeag,  where  toll  was  required  —the  court 
house,  now  city  hall— a  wooden  gaol— three  taverns,  and  a  ^w  dwellings.     The  largest  religious 
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PUBLIC   DEBT   OF   MAINE. 

Dpct'tnb^r  31,  1A41.  |  Prom  a  ■Utement  made  by  J.   Kingsbury,  treasuicr,  Ja- 

Dae  in  1839,  not  c«1lifd  fur  and  not  known  in  doUani.     |                                         nuary  10*  1842. 

who«e  lianiU  it  u 284  03; 

184:1              ditto              ditto 9,940  t2  The  money  in  the  treasury  on  the  let  day  of    dollar*. 

184S  ditto  ditto ]7.dU0  OOi      Januaiy,  1841,  waa t»,736  IS 

■  1815               ditto               ditto 26:1,146  OO'  During  the  >ear.  there  ha <<  been  received  into 

1840  ditto  ditto I,M)0  OOJ      the  treaavr)-,  from  all  aourcea 345^56  M 

428,092  10 
Within  the  year,  tliere  haa  been  paid  from  the 
treasury 872,140  13 

Leavinc  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  December 
31,  1841,  of W,9S2  07 

The  receipts  for  1842,  are  eitimated  as  followa  ;  tIx^ 

Cash  in  the  treasury,  January  1,  1K42 55,9A2  W 

Total 1,734,801  47|  Land  agency 100,u«0  it 

Permanent  school  fund 17,520  9'2   Duty  on  commissions 3,IW0  Ot 

Penobacot  Indian  fund fi9,909  57    Bank  tax 30.aM  Ot 

BaJance  doe  on  annual  school  funds,  not  called  |  B  ink  dividends 1,000  00 


1847  ditto  ditto 55,800  00 

-1848  ditto  ditto 283,000  00 

-  1850  ditto  ditto 31,500  00 

1M51  ditto  ditto 450,085  00 

1852  ditto  ditto 130,000  00 

IrtM  ditto  ditto 35,004  00 

1855  ditto  ditto 252.000  00 

1850  ditto  dit:o 133,000  00 

1800  ditto  di.to 03,500  00 


for 2.299  34 

Balance  due  on   rolls  of  acc«iunts,  not  ca  led 

for   113  27 

>  due  on  wheat  bounty,  not  called  for. .  8  52 


ToUl 1314,715  09 

Reaonroea  of  the  State. 

Cash  in  tlie  treasury 55,052  07 

State  taxr a  of  1840  and  1841 199,349  34 

County  taxes. I,tf05  90,  vn'iauvii,  ■cubic  muu  uuusc  •■   ic|«rd>«iivauTc«..          «*»,•!<•»  uv 

Secvrities  in  the  bauds  of  Isnd  agent,  and  bills  |  Co^ts  of  criminal  prosecutions 1 1,715  83 

receivable  184,460  02   Roll  of  aocountu.  No.  23 25,75/ r 


State  tMXen  <if  1840  snd  1841 191),349  34 

County  tares,  or  unincorporated  pl^icea 1,605  00 

390,907  31 
AIi«o    claim   on    the   general    gorernment  for 
nnith-<a«tem  bountlary  exp«*iise!«.  will  pro- 
bably be  received  the  prest- nt  )  ear 209,000  00 

Principal  Expenditures. 

Conncil,  senate,  and  house  r  f  reprefentatlvea..       M,488  00 


Claim  on  general  government,  for  north-eaat- 
em  boundary  espeus<  s 200,000  00 

110  aharee  in  Augusta,  Maine,  and  mercantile 
banks 21.0C0 


Total 071.3C7  33 

Also,  one-third  of  llasrachusetts  claim  on    gvnirial    g;o> 
▼cnuaent.  J 


School  fund,  No.0 32.849  90 

Iniiane  hO)t|.ital 3,000  00 

PuMicdcbt 9,498  80 

Salaries 24,908  91 

lutereat  on  debt 103,006  9 


CONDITION    OF    THE   BANKS,    JUNE,    1843. 

There  &re  37  banks  in  the  state. 


dollars. 

Capital  stock 2a»25,000  00 

Bills  in  circulation 1,147,625  00 

Net  profit*  on  band 100,ol3  77 

Duo  oikrr  banks    138,106  88 

DepoaitanoC  on  intercat 633^008  11 

Depoaita  bearing  inteiest. 90,715  03 


doTlars. 

Gold.  ailTer,  *c 15H,59I  U 

Keal  estate 258,647  70 

R.lla  of  othfr  banks 118,809  91 

Dae  from  other  bai.ka 500,950  44 

Notes  discounted,  &c 3,946,013  3S 

Total  resnvroee 6,043,0(9  S9 

ToUl  dne  from  banks 5,043,019  SOJ  Laat  semi-ann.  dividend. 86,730  00 

The  bank  commissioners  of  Maine,  in  their  annual  report,  say  that  a  sum  equal  to  the 
entire  agg^gate  circulation  of  their  bank  passes  through  Boston,  and  is  redeemed  there 
five  times  every  year.  From  tins  it  appears  that  the  average  time  which  a  bill  issued  from 
a  Maine  bank  is  in  circulation,  until  it  is  again  returned  to  the  bank  for  redemption,  is  only 
about  two  months. 

society,  now  comprising  the  societies  under  th«^  pastoral  charffe  of  Mr.  Pomroy  and  Mr.  Maltby, 
assembled  for  religious  worship  in  the  court  house,  under  the  charge  of  that  excellent  man,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Loomis ;  the  Baptist  society  held  their  occasional  meetings  in  the  hall  of  Leavitt's  brick 
stores,  now  occupied  by  Pond  and  French  ;  and  the  Methodist  society  occupied  occasionally,  an 
old  wooden  school  house  that  stood  on  State-street.  But  enough  of  old  times.  The  present,  so 
hr  as  Bangor  is  concerned,  is  too  well  knowD  to  require  a  word  from  me. 

"  The  steamer,  Portland,  capable  to  my  certain  knowledge,  of  carrying  about  four  hundred 
penoos,  and  giving  them  a  good  breakfiist,  now  pushes  its  way  along, 

<  Against  tbe  wind,  against  tbn  tide,' 

on  the  bosom  of  the  Penobscot,  bearing  her  precious  freight  amid  the  most  enchanting  sceneiy, 
on  one  of  the  loveNest  mornings  that  ever  opened  its  eyes  to  light  and  bless  our  worid.* 


iia 


COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  MAINE. 

The  trade  and  navigation  of  Maine  is  chiefly  a  fishing  and  coasting  trade,  and 
a  trade  in  wood^  fish,  and  a  few  other  articles,  to  the  southern  states,  and  British 
colonies.  The  trade  with  Nova  Scotia  consists  in  bringing  gypsum  for  manure 
from  Nova  Scotia,  and  some  other  articles  from  both  provinces,  exporting,  in 
retom,  the  produce  of  the  United  States.  ITiere  is  little  or  no  intfercourse  be- 
tween the  ports  of  Maine  and  countries  in  Europe. 

Previous  to  1820,  the  trade  and  navigation  of  this  state  is  included  in  the 
commercial  accounts  of  Massachusetts. 

SUMMARY. 

Foreign  Commerce  of  Maine  from  1820  to  1842. 


TBARS. 

EXPORTS. 

IMPORTS. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

TOTAL. 

Tonnage. 

ino 

dulis». 

0*3.933 

1,013^78 

805,040 

870,871 

964,064 

1.001,875 

M33.035 

1,003,643 

729.100 

043,435 

79<*,748 

907.380 

989,187 

815,377 

1,044,951 

836.074 

047,276 

919,076 

878,434 

1.009.910 

1,078,633 

1,043,173 

080,433 

ddlart. 
35,463 
46,935 
33,769 
30,455 
29.334 
60,463 
50,700 
37,009 
15,875 

8,726 
37,087 

5.825 
74,157 
80AI4 
18,890 
14,410 
I4,(M2 

8,«76 
20,456 
17,051 

8,339 
13,932 

7,351 

2,459 

dollars. 

1,108,031 

1,040348 

1,036,643 

895,501 

900,195 

1.031,127 

1,052,575 

1,070,134 

1,019,517 

737,832 

670,522 

805,573 

981,443 

1,019,831 

834,167 

1,059,367 

850.986 

955,9.53 

935,532 

895.485 

1,018,269 

1,091,565 

1,050,523 

683,841 

dollan. 

9iEiD.394 

94V75 

891,644 

768,443 

1,169,940 

1,345,235 

1,333,390 

1,340,809 

742.781 

572.660 

941,407 

1,133,330 

1.380,308 

1,060,131 

883,389 

930,086 

801,404 

899,142 

982,724 

638,763 

700.961 

606,R64 

350,262 

67.274.33 
60,835.03 

itfi 

1813. 

60,800.84 

un 

liM 

63.440.39 
71,318.19 

UK 

80,4^8.64 
86.5-^5.04 
84,347.86 
98.749.41 
84,319.75 
70.585.47 
69,793.55 
84,486.55 
88,118.32 
105,443.49 
101,913.93 
118,605.68 
90  750.04 

isis 

1S17 

1839 

183« 

IflSI 

INf.^..       .,...     X... .......... 

1831............   X      .. 

1834 

1835 

IS36 

1837 

1838 

90,383.76 

1139 

1840 

ISll 

1843 

1843,  for  9  months  only 

125,008.00 

1844 

The  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  ships,  and  smaller  vessels,  including 
coasters  and  fishing  craft,  belonging  to  Maine,  in  1842,  is  given  officially  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Statxmezit  exhibiting  a  condensed  View  of  the  Tonnage  of  the  several  Districts  of  Maine, 
on  the  30th  of  September,  1842,  and  30th  of  June,  1843. 


Registered  Ton- 

Eorolled and 

Total  Tonnage 

Total  Tnnnaf;e 

DISTR] 

CTS. 

Licensed  Ton- 

of each  Distnct, 

of  each  Dintrict, 

us  ge. 

nage. 

1842. 

1843. 

Tons  and  95ths. 

Tons  and  95thB. 

Tons  and  95thi. 

Tons  »nd  'JothR. 

Maine 

2,352.65 

6.310.42 

8,803.12 

7,877.00 

Maeblas, 

.,    ..••■• 

1,930.14 

13,481  37 

14,401.51 

4,275.43 

Frenchoian's  Kay, 

f ,    «••«.• 

2,364.13 

12,H6<1.33 

15,500.40 

20,872.. 37 

Penobscot, 

„    ...••• 

5,857.14 

19,250.84 

25.10^.03 

23,91 4.. VJ 

B<>lfast, 

„    

8,36«1.45 

24,809.06 

33,176.16 

33.82.'».ni 

»f    

13,345.07 

43.946.44 

56,191.51 

50,4:i4.(.5 

Wtscaiset, 

n     • 

4,113.37 

8,876.87 

12,98!i.29 

13,4.V.43 

Bath, 

»     •••••• 

33,782.33 

14,857.38 

4H,639.70 

57,101.41 

Portland, 

»     •••••• 

39,143.71 

15,380.07 

64,531.78 

50.172.73 

Baco, 

»»     •••••• 

l;»0.17 

3,133.26 

3,353.43 

3,000.88 

KemMbnnk, 

N       •••••• 

5,510.87 

3,273.33 

7,789.25 

7.838.59 

York. 

n     ..•••• 

•  • 

885.33 

885.33 

3,071 .91 

VOL.  n. 
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According  to  a  statement  in  the  Portlatid  Advertiser,  lS4iy  ihe  quAuiity  of  \umhe 
ivhich  came  to  market  down  the  three  prmcipal  rivers  of  the  state  during  the  year  1841 
was  as  follows,  viz. : 

On  the  Penobscot,  100  millions  of  feet. 

On  the  Kennebec,  40  „ 

On  the  Androscoggin,    20  „ 

making  160  millions  of  feet,  which,  at  an  average  value  of  ten  dollars  per  M.,  will  yiel 
1,600,000  dollars.  The  quantity  which  was  floated  down  the  Saco,  Union,  Narraguagui 
Machias,  and  St.  Croix  rivers,  was  calculated  at  65,000,000  millions  of  feet,  value  6o0,00l 
dollars,  and  makes  the  aggregate  value  of  timber  sold  2,250,000  dollars. 

Nayioable  Rivers,  Seaports,  ard  Towns  of  Maine,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  th 
United  Slates'  Gazetteer  for  1844,  the  Book  of  the  United  States  for  1842,  and  froi 
local  descriptions. 

RIVERS. 

The  Penobscot  is  the  largest  river  of  Maine,  and  divides  into  two  main  branches.  The  large 
or  western  branch,  rises  in  the  western  highlands,  which  divide  Maine  from  Canada,  and  not  h 
from  the  sources  of  the  Chaudiere  river,  which  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  winds  downwarc 
to  tlie  east,  until  it  falls  into  Chesumcook  lake,  out  of  which  it  flows  south-east,  through  Penu 
dumcook  and  other  lakes,  and  unites  with  the  eastern  branch.  This  branch,  called  the  Sebooi 
rises  io  some  small  lakes  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Aroostook  river,  and  flows  nearly  south  t 
its  junction  with  the  other  brancli,  flfly-four  miles  above  Bangor.  The  confluent  stream  then  nii 
south-easterly  until  it  receives  Mattawarokeag  river  from  the  nortii-east,  which  is  its  principi 
tributary  on  the  east.  Its  flood  b  then  south-south-west,  until  it  receives  the  Piscatiquis,  its  clii( 
western  tributary  ;  it  then  flows  south  by  west,  until  it  falls  into  Penobscot  bay.  Its  upper  po 
tions  have  many  falls  and  rapids,  excellent  as  mill  sites.  It  is  about  275  miles  long  from  t 
source  to  the  sea.  It  is  navigable  fifty  miles  from  the  ocean  to  Bangor,  for  lar^e  vessels,  and  fi 
boats,  to  a  considerable  distance  above  that  town.  The  tide  rises  at  Bangor  more  than  twenl 
feet,  to  which  the  same  causes  contribute,  which  eflect  the  high  tides  of  tlie  Bay  of  Fundy— tl 
form  of  the  bay,  and  the  lateral  rise  of  the  sea  caused  by  the  rapid  force  and  breadth  of  the  gu 
stream.  There  are  a  number  of  islands  in  the  river  above  Bangor,  the  principal  of  which 
Oldtown,  the  residence  of  the  Penobscot  tribe  of  Indians,  who  own  all  the  islands  in  the  river  i 
fiir  as  the  Forks,  several  miles  above  Mattawamkeag  river,  several  of  which  are  considerable  ai 
fertile.  They  have  a  considerable  annuity  secured  to  them  by  the  state.  There  are  several  flourisi 
ing  towns  on  the  Penobscot  bay  and  river.  On  the  east  side  are  Castine,  Hucksport,  and  Orrioj 
ton.  On  the  west  side  are  Tliomaston,  Camden,  Belfast,  Prospect,  Frankfort,  Hamden,  Bango 
and  Orono.  Penobscot  bay  is  a  spacious  body  of  water,  and  extends  from  the  ocean  at  Ow] 
Head  to  Belfast  bay,  about  twenty  miles.  Across  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  from  OwFs  Head  I 
Burnt  Coat  Island,  is  about  thirty  miles.  It  contains  a  number  of  fine  islands,  the  principal  < 
which  are  Deer  Island,  Fox  Islands,  Isle  of  Haut,  Long  Island,  and  some  others.  From  a  hi 
above  Camden,  and  from  otlier  points,  the  view  of  this  bay,  with  its  islands  and  numerous  vessel 
b  beautiful.  The  bay  and  river  contain  many  good  harbours,  the  principal  of  which  are  Castin 
Belfest,  Bucksport,  Bangor,  and  others. 

The  Kennebec  is,  neit  to  the  Penobscot,  the  most  important  river  in  the  state  :  its  prindp 
source  is  the  outlet  of  .Moosehead  lake  ;  twenty  miles  below,  it  receives  the  Dead  river,  which  is 
longer  branch,  and  rises  within  five  miles  of  the  Chaudiere,  which  flows  into  the  St.  Lawreoc 
Its  general  course  is  south  by  east,  with  several  long  and  occasionally  sudden  windings.  I 
course  from  its  source  to  the  sea  is  about  200  miles.  Its  largest  tributary  is  the  AndroscoggL 
which  enters  it  from  the  west,  eighteen  miles  from  the  ocean.  It  is  navigable  for  large  ships  tweh 
miles  to  Bath,  for  sloops  of  150  tons,  fort^  miles  to  Hallo  well,  and  for  sloops,  two  miles  fiuih 
to  Augusta,  to  which  the  tide  rises  ;  and  tor  boats  to  ^^  aterville,  eighteen  miles  above  August 
It  has  important  falls  at  Water\-ille,  and  at  three  other  places  above,  aflbrding  great  water  pow« 
There  are  bridges,  at  Augusta,  at  Canaan,  and  at  Norridgewock.  It  is  generally  closed  with  i^ 
four  months  in  the  year  at  Hallowell,  but  usually  open  at  all  seasons  below  Bath.  The  most  ii 
portant  towns  on  the  river  are,  Bath,  Hallowell,  Augusta,  Waterville,  and  Norridgewock.  It  floi 
through  a  fertile  country,  and  is  the  medium  of  an  extensive  trade. 

The  Saco  rises  in  the  White  mountains,  N.  H.,  witliin  a  few  rods  of  the  source  of  Ammooo 
sue  river,  flowing  west  to  Connecticut  river,  and  east  tlirough  the  celebrated  mountain  Note 
with  a  rapid,  foaming  current,  and  frequent  cascades.    It  enters  Maine  at  Fryburg»  mod  win 
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in  a  south-easterlv  direction,  until  it  enters  the  Atlantic,  between  Saco  and  Biddeford.  It  has 
four  principal  falls  in  Maine,  of  seventy,  twenty,  tliirty,  and  forty-two  feet  respectively,  which 
afford  immense  water  power.  Pine  timber  grew  extensively  on  its  banks,  furnishing  supplies 
for  numerous  saw  mills  ;  but  tliis  useful  wood  is  disappearing  rapidly  by  the  axe  of  the  timber 
cutter,  and  the  fires  of  the  new  settlers.  The  other  rivers  are  the  St.  Croix,  Union,  Machias, 
Androscoggin,  Memumack,  and  numerous  lesser  streams. 

Passam AQUDODY  bay  lies  partly  in  the  state  of  Maine,  and  partly  in  the  British  province  of 
New  Brunswick.  Its  entrance  is  about  six  miles  wide  from  north  to  south,  and  its  length  is  about 
twelve  miles.  Campobello  Island  divides  the  entrance  into  two  passages.  Deer  Island  and  some 
smaller  islands  lie  also  within,  and  Grand  Manan  to  the  south,  off*  the  entrance  of  this  bay.  The 
bay  is  well  sheltered,  has  everywhere  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  vessels,  and  is 
never  closed  by  ice.  Its  waters  abound  with  mackerel,  cod,  herring,  and  other  fish.  The  rise 
of  tide  varies  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  feet.  The  boundary  of  the  United  States  passes 
on  the  west  side  of  Campobello  Island  into  the  St.  Croix  river,  which  enters  the  nortn-west 
part  of  this  bay. 

From  tliis  bay  to  Portsmouth,  near  the  boundary  of  New  Hampshire,  the  coast  of  Maine  pre- 
sfDls  bavi,  harbours,  and  inlets  of  the  sen,  nigged  islands,  and  shores.  Penobscot  is  the  largest 
bay,  and  Mount  Desert  the  largest  island. 

PRINCIPAL   SEAPORTS   AND   TOWNS. 

AuGiTBTA  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Kennebec  river,  forty-three  miles  from  the  ocean,  at 
tlie  bead  of  sloop  navigation,  44  deg.  18  min.  43  sec.  north  latitude,  69deg.  50  min.  west  longi- 
tude; 103  north-north-east  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  595  north-east  of  Washington.  Popula- 
tion of  the  townsliip,  1810,  1805;  1820,  2475;  1830,  3980;  1840,  5314.  First  settled,  1771. 
iDcorporated,  1797.  The  township  is  eight  by  six  miles.  Tlie  two  pails  of  the  town,  or,  as  it, 
with  many  others,  is  in  the  United  Siaiet*  Gazeileer  called,  village^  are  connected  by  a  bridge  across 
tbe  Kennebec,  520  feet  long,  which  cost  28,000  dollars.  It  is  regularly  laid  out ;  the  ground  rises 
on  each  side  of  the  river;  it  has  many  fine  buildings,  and  the  streets  are  ornamented  by  trees  on 
each  side.  Its  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  are  flourishing.  Its  tonnage  is  over 
3000.  The  state  house  is  a  white  granite  building  on  a  commanding  eminence,  half  a  mile  soutli 
from  tbe  village.  The  apartments  for  the  senate,  house  of  representatives,  and  state  offices,  are 
mcious  and  well  constructed.  Before  it,  is  a  park,  ornamented  with  walks  and  trees.  The  United 
States  arsenal  it  a  large  stone  edifice  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  The  state  insane  hospital  is  a 
large  granite  edifice  with  wings,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  surrounded  by  seventy  acres  of 
ground,  and  cost  100,000  dollars.  The  Augusta  high  school  is  a  large  brick  building,  sixty-five 
by  fifty  feet,  two  stories  high,  with  a  doric  portico,  and  cost  7000  dollars.  There  is  a  strong  dam 
erectecl  across  the  Kennebec,  half  a  mile  above  the  village,  with  locks  to  facilitate  navigation,  com- 
pleted in  1837,  at  an  expense  of  300,000  dollars.  Its  sluices  constitute  great  water  power.  In 
constmcting  the  dam,  2,500,000  feet  of  timber,  and  75,000  tons  of  stones  and  gravel  were  used. 
The  lake  formed  by  this  dam  extends  sixteen  miles,  and  covers  1200  acres.  It  lias  sixty-four 
warehouses  and  shops,  called  stores,  capital  141,650  dollars;  three  tanneries,  one  distillery,  four 
grist  mills,  four  saw  mills,  two  oil  mills,  capital  in  manufactures,  06.550  dollars  ;  two  academies, 
150  students  ;  twenty-six  schools,  1129  scholars. — Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Bangor  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  tide  navigation,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Penobscot  river, 
sixty  miles  from  the  ocean.  It  is  in  44  deg.  47  min.  50  sec.  north  latitude,  and  68  deg.  47  niin.  west 
longitude,  230  miles  north-east  from  Boston,  Massachusetts;  663  miles  from  Washington.  Popula- 
tion, 1790,  169;  1800,  277;  1810,850;  1820,  1221 ;  1830,2868;  1840,8627.  Kendubkeag,a  stream 
190  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  divides  the  city  into  two  parts,  which  are  connected  by  bridges.  This 
stream  rias  fiills  about  one  mile  above  the  city,*  which  affords  many  mill  seats.  Close  to,  and  above 

•  We  shall  follow  in  our  description  the  names  or  terms  used  by  the  people  and  writers  of  the 
United  States.  Corporate  towns  are  usually  called  cities  in  the  United  States,  although  places 
called  villages,  and  others  called  corporate  towns,  arc  often  more  populous.  Liverpool,  in  Eng- 
land, is,  in  a  higher  degree  than  many  ancient  cities,  a  corporate  town,  but  no  one  gives  it,  nor 
hundreds  of  great  corporate  towns  in  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  the  bombastic  term 
eky;  thougti  the  term  itself  has  nothing  objectionable  in  it,  excepting  its  ostentatioiu  application 
in  the  United  States  and  British  America.  In  olden  times  Boston  was  called  a  totvn.  In 
nodem,  under  a  new  corporate  form,  a  city.  We  were  some  years  ago  charged  with  extreme  igno- 
nncebysome  American  (colonial)  paper,  for  saying  incidentally,  for  the  active  timber  trading 
"city  of  St.  John/*  New  Brunswick,  the  "  town  of  St.  John  ;"  wliich  city,  by  the  bye,  is  not  even 
the  capital  of  the  province.  The  Member  of  Parliament  who  would  say  City  of  Liverpool,  or  the  ■ 
Deputy  who  would  say  City  of  Havre,  would  both  be  laughed  at,  probably  incur  nicknames  for  the 
TcmaiDder  of  their  lives.  It  is  true  that  charters  in  America,  incorporate  some  places  as  toivns, 
and  others  as  ciliei  ;  but  we  can  trace  nothing  in  the  latter,  which  could  not,  with  equal  utility 
and  commoD  sense,  be  included  in  the  former. 
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5  city,  is  a  bridge  across  the  Penobscot  river,  1820  feet  long,  coDDectine  it  with  Orrington,  which 
\t  50,000  dollars.  The  harbour,  which  is  at  and  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kenduskeag,  is  capacious ; 


the 

cost .  . 

the  tide  rises  seventeen  feet,  and  is  sufficient  to  float  large  vessels.  Tlie  principal  article  of  trade 
is  lumber,  which  comes  down  the  rivtr  in  large  rafts.  1200  vessels,  over  100  tons  burden  each, 
are  employed  in  the  hmiber  trade,  besides  a  large  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastine  and 
forei<;n  trade  The  cii^  occupies  a  pleasant  situation,  affording  a  full  view  of  the  river  and  sur- 
rounding country.  The  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  are  neat,  many  of  them  handsome. 
Steamboats  regularly  ply  between  this  place  and  Portland  and  Boston,  while  the  river  is  open, 
which  is  the  case  duiing  about  eight  months  in  the  year.  Bangor  has  seven  churches,  one  Con- 
gregational, one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  one  Methodist,  one  Lutheran,  one  Universalist,  and  one 
Roman  Catholic.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1791  ;  as  a  city,  in  1834.  The  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary,  originally  called  the  "  Maine  Charity  School."  and  first  established  at 
Hampden,  six  miles  south,  was  opened  in  1816.  It  proposes  to  give  a  classical  and  theological 
education  for  the  ministry,  in  a  shorter  time  than  is  ordinarily  required  in  a  collegiate  and  tiieo- 
logical  course,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Congregationalists.  It  has  three  professors, 
forty-three  students,  139  alumni,  and  7000  volumes  in  its  libraries.  Bangor  had,  in  1840,  eleven 
commercial  and  commission  houses  in  foreign  trade,  capital,  98,500  dollars ;  134  retail  stores, 
capital,  318,500  dollars;  value  of  lumber  produced,  305,500  dollars;  one  tannery,  two  grist- 
mills, forty-two  saw-mills,  three  printing  offices,  one  daily,  two  weekly  newspapers  •,  capital  in  ma- 
nufactures, 101,800  dollars;  two  academies,  twenty-nine  students,  twenty-five  schools,  1647 
scholars.  One  of  its  manufactures  is  tarpaulin  hats  for  fishermen  and  sailors,  of  which  about 
1800  per  month  are  often  made  by  men  ana  women. — Ojpcial  Returns^  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Portland  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  at  the  western  extremity  of  Casco  bay,  in  43  deg.  99 
min.  north  latitude,  and  7  deg.  20  min.  west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  6  deg.  45  min.  east  from 
Washington.  It  is  110  miles  nortli-north-east  from  Boston,  545  north-east  from  Washington. 
The  population  in  1800  was  3677  ;  in  1810.  7169  ;  in  18*20,  11,581  ;  in  1830,  12.601  ;  in  1840, 
15,2 18.  Engaged  in  commerce,  397 ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  1032 ;  navigating  the  ocean,  726 ; 
in  the  learned  professions,  &c.,  101.  It  extends  three  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  has  an  average 
width  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  Tliis  cify  presents  an  imposing  appearance  from  the  sea  :  rising 
like  an  amphitheatre  between  two  hills.  It  ^  regularly  laid  out,  and  handsomely  built,  and  has 
several  public  buildings,  among  which  are  a  court-house,  a  spacious  city  hall,  a  gaol,  and  six- 
teen churches.  It  has  also  a  custom-house,  six  banks,  a  theatre,  and  an  athenaeum,  containing  a 
library  of  4000  volumes.  It  has  on  a  point  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  called  Portland 
Head,  a  lighthouse,  which  is  of  stone,  seventy-two  feet  high,  built  in  1 790.  On  an  eminence^ 
on  which  Fort  Sumner  formerly  stood,  there  is  an  observatory  seventy  feet  high,  which  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  harbour  and  its  islands.  The  harbour,  which  is  among  the  best  in  the  United 
States,  is  easy  of  entrance,  spacious,  and  safe,  being  protected  by  islands  at  its  entrance  from  the 
violence  of  storms.  It  is  rarely  obstructed  by  ice.  It  is  defended  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
ship  channel  by  Forts  Preble  and  Scammel,  on  islands  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  lighthouse.  It 
is  well  situated  for  trade,  having  an  extensive  back  country.  There  were,  in  1840,  forty  commei^ 
cial.  and  eight  commission  houses,  with  a  capital  of  658,500  dollars  ;  256  retail  stores,  with  a 
capital  of  574,450  dollars  ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  4000  dollars  ;  fisheries,  capital  1 1,300  dol- 
lars ;  machinery  produced,  3000  dollars  ;  one  furnace,  capital  5000  dollars  ;  two  tanneries,  capital 
9000  dollars;  two  potteries,  capital  4000  dollars;  two  ropewalks.  capital,  18,000 dollars:  nine 
printing  offices,  five  binderies,  two  daily,  seven  weekly,  three  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  three 
periodicals,  employing  ninetv-four  persons,  and  a  capital  of  34,500  dollars.  Total  capital  in  mano- 
factures,  215,350  dollars.  Eleven  academies  and  grammar  schools,  1118  students,  thirty-two  com- 
mon schools,  1976  scholars.  The  registered  tonnage  in  1840  was  56,135,  and  that  of  the  coasting 
trade  about  20,000  tons.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  lumber  and  fish,  with  heef,  butter, 
&c.  The  natural  facilities  of  communication  which  Portland  enjoys  have  been  increased  by  the 
Oxford  canal,  which  extends  from  it  twenty  miles  to  Sebago  pond  *  and,  by  a  lock  in  Songo  river, 
is  extended  into  Brady  and  Long  ponds,  thirty  miles  faither.  The  trade  of  the  city  is  chiellt 
with  the  West  Indies  and  Europe,  and  its  coasting  trade  greatly,  though  not  altogether,  with 
Boston.  To  the  latter  there  is  a  railroad.  Portland  was  formerly  a  part  of  Falmouth,  and  130 
houses,  constituting  two-thirds  of  the  village,  were  laid  in  ashes  by  the  British  in  October,  1775. 
It  was  incorporated  with  its  present  name  in  1786,  and  received  a  c/Yycliarter  in  1832.— Ct^ 
cial  Returns^  U,  S.  Gaz. 

Belfast  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Belfast  bay,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Penobscot  river,  thirty 
miles  from  the  sea.  Incorporated  in  1773.  A  small  river,  over  which  there  is  an  exteusiTe 
bridge,  flows  through  the  town.    Tlie  harbour  is  safe  and  spacious,  rarely  obstructed  by  ice,  and 

*  Small  lakes,  or  higunes,  are  usually  called  ponds  in  the  United  States  and  in  British  Ame- 
rica. The  English  reader  must  not  associate  any  thing  so  mean  as  a  kortcpond  or  mUipamdt  wiUi 
an  Awi€rican  pond. 
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sufficient]^  deep  for  Tessels  of  the  largest  class.  It  is  engaged  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  in 
the  fisheries,  and  in  ship-huilding.  Its  principal  exports  are  lumber  and  fisli.  Its  registered  tonnage 
in  1840  was  98,218.  As  the  river  above  the  town  freezes,  Belfast  concentrates  the  principal  winter 
trade  of  the  Penobscot  river.  It  had,  in  1840,  forty- two  stores,  capital  110,000  dollars;  two 
fulling  mills,  four  tanneries,  two  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills,  one  printing  office,  and  one  weekly 
newspaper.  Capital  in  manufactures,  3*2,300  dollars.  One  academy,  forty  students,  twentv-one 
schools,  1217  scholars.  Population— 1810,  1259;  18*20,2026;  1830,  3077;  1840,4186.— 
Qfieial  Reimnu. 

Castmb,  situated  on  a  peninsula,  on  the  east  side  of  Penobscot  bay,  opposite  Belfast,  was  first 
settled  by  the  French  in  1667,  and  b^  the  Englisli  in  1760.  It  has  a  spacious,  safe  harbour,  acces- 
sible at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  for  ships  of  the  largest  burthen.  It  might  easily  be  fortified,  so  as  to 
make  it  a  place  of  strength;  the  British  had  possession  of  it  in  the  revolutionary  and  late 
war.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  lumber,  and  shipping  in  the  coasting  trade  and  the  fisheries. 
There  were,  1840,  in  the  town  twenty-seven  stores,  capital  97,400  dollars ;  10,200  dollars  in- 
vested in  the  fisheries ;  two  tanneries,  and  one  grist  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  14,050  dollars  ; 
ieren  schools,  406  sdiolars.     Population,  1 166.^ Official  Beiums,  U.  S,  Gaz. 

GxMDiSER  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Kennebec  river.  Cobbeseconte  river  enters  the  Ken- 
nebec near  the  town.  With  a  continued  succession  of  falls,  it  affords  abundant  water  power. 
There  were,  in  1840,  an  Episcopal  and  a  Methodist  church,  a  bank,  and  a  lyccum,  thirty-four 
stores,  capital  69^450  dollars;  one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  two  paper  factories,  one 
printing  office,  one  periodical,  one  weekly  newspaper,  six  tanneries,  one  pottery,  five  grist  mills, 
sixteen  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  87,050  dollars.  One  academy,  seventy  students, 
twenty-one  schools,  20b6  scholars.     Population,  504±^Officiai  Reiurtu,  U.  S,  Gaz, 

Hallowell  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Kennebec  river.  The  principal  streets  are  parallel 
with  the  river,  and  crossed  by  others  which  rise  from  the  river  to  the  height  of  200  feet.  The 
principal  trading  street  is  near  the  river,  and  contains  several  brick  stores  and  warehouses.  The 
nouses  are  well  built.  Vessels  of  150  tons,  and  drawing  nine  feet  of  water,  load  or  discharge  at 
the  wharfs.  Its  shipping  is  engaged  chiefly  in  the  coasting  trade.  Steamboats  ply  between  this 
place  and  Portland  and  Boston.  Granite  is  quarried  here,  and  extensively  exported.  It  is  of  a 
light  colour,  and  is  easily  wrought.  The  town  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  It  has  four 
tanneries.  Capital  in  manufactures,  13,500  dollaft.  One  academy,  thirty-six  students,  twenty- 
nine  schools,  950  schobrs.     Population,  4654. — Official  Returm,  U.  S.  Gaz, 

Macbiab,  situated  on  tlie  east  side  of  the  west  branch  of  Machias  river,  near  the  falls,  contains 
a  court  house,  gaol,  and  numerous  mills.  Vessels  of  250  tons  ascend  to  the  saw  mills,  and 
carry  away  the  deals  and  lumber.  It  had,  in  1840,  ten  stores,  capital  38,250  dollars ;  two  tanneries, 
two  grist  mills,  twenty-three  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  132,939  dollars.  Eleven  scliools, 
882  scholars.  Population,  1351.  Tonnage  of  the  district,  1  \,Si7.— Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz, 
Newport,  near  a  large  pond,  into  ^hich  several  streams  empty,  and  the  outlet  of  which 
forms  the  source  of  Sebasticook  river,  had,  in  1840,  four  stores,  capital  4800  dollars ;  one  tannery, 
one  grist  mill,  one  saw  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  1 1,330  dollars.  Eight  schools,  471  scholars. 
Vopiilai'ion,  ]  1^8.— Official  Returns,  U,S,  Gaz, 

Penobscot  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Penobscot  river.  An  arm  of  its  bay  affords  faci- 
lities for  navigation.  A  large  pond  lies  partly  in  its  north-east  part.  It  exports  lumber.  In- 
corporated in  1817.  It  had,  in  1840,  two  stores,  capital  1300  dollars;  three  grist  mills,  three  saw 
mills  Canital  in  manufactures,  1930  dollars.  Tliirteen  schools,  526  scholars.  Population,  1474. 
— Official  tietumtt  U.  S.  Gaz, 

Saco  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Saco  river,  along  which  there  is  rich  alluvial,  or  interval 
land.  This  village  is  situated  at  the  falls,  six  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  it  forms 
a  cataract  of  forty-two  feet,  of  great  water  power.  Tiie  village  contains  a  Congregational  church, 
a  bank,  an  academy,  numerous  mills,  moved  by  water  power,  many  iiandsome  dwellings,  and  has 
considerable  navigation  and  tmde,  particularly  in  lumber.  Just  below  the  falls  there  is  a  large 
pool,  where  vessels  take  in  their  cargoes.  Along  the  shore  there  is  a  fine  beach,  four  miles  long, 
with  a  beautiful  view  of  the  ocean,  and  is  resorted  to  for  a  pleasant  drive  in  warm  weather.  There 
were,  in  1840,  thirty-eight  stores,  capital  68,050  dollars  ;  tiiree  cotton  factories,  17,760  spinners  ; 
three  tanneries,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  two  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  1 ,0*20,932  dollars ;  five  academies,  246  students;  twenty-one  schools, 
800  scholars  ;  population,  4,408  :  tonnage,  in  1840,  3358. — Official  Returns,  U.  S,  Gaz. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  York  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Saco,  is  1.000.000  dollars.  They 
have  in  operation  three  mills,  one  of  which  is  210  feet  in  length,  forty-five  in  width,  and  five  stories 
in  height,  including  the  basement  and  attic.  The  other  two  arc  145  feet  in  length,  and  the 
same  width  and  height  as  the  first  mentioned— containing,  in  the  whole,  17,800  spindles,  and  570 
looms. 

The  number  of  females  employed  during  the  last  year  was,  on  an  average    800 

The  number  of  males    200 
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Yards  of  cloth  made  per  week 102,200 

Bales  of  cotton  used       „         100 

Tons  Anthracite  coal  per  year 900 

Cords  of  wood  per  year    800 

Tons  potato  starcli,  per  year    90 

or  more  tlian  1:^00  lb.  per  week. 
Gallons  oil  used  per  week    100 

The  average  amount  of  the  wages  paid  is  3000  dollars  per  week,  or  about  150,000  dolUrs  per 
annum.  The  annual  cost  of  raw  cotton  at  the  present  prices  is  250,000  dollars.  The  boards  used 
in  making  boxes  for  packing  the  goods  amount  to  more  than  1000  feet  per  day. 

The  quantity  of  copperas  and  other  dyestufTs,  constitute  the  other  principal  outlay  for  raw 
materials  used.  The  amount  of  tonnage  employed  for  freight  of  bales,  received  or  shipped,  is 
equal  to  about  100  tons  per  week. 

No  person,  male  or  female,  is  employed  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  very  few  under  six- 
teen. None  are  admitted  until  they  have  been  properly  instructed  in  reading  and  writing,  and 
in  order  to  show  their  proficiency,  they  are,  in  all  cases^  required  to  write  their  names  before  going 
into  the  mills.  Writing  schools  are  generally  kept  in  the  evening  for  the  improvement  of  those 
who  desire  it. 

It  is  a  general  regulation  of  the  company  that  those  in  their  employment,  or  living  in  their 
houses,  who  have  not  had  the  cow-pox,  should  be  vaccinated,  and  a  physician  is  employed  for  tliat 
purpose.  An  arrangement  is  also  made  with  the  physicians  of  the  place,  at  the  expense  of  the 
company,  to  attend,  in  case  of  sickness,  upon  all  females  in  their  employment,  without  charge  to 
them  for  medical  advice  or  attendance. — Official  Returns,  Boston  Advertiser ,  S^c.  4'c> 

Thom ABTON  is  situated  between  Penobscot  bay  on  the  east,  and  St.  George's  river  oi)  tlie  west. 
It  contains  an  abundance  of  limestone,  and  lime  is  made  to  the  amount  of  300,000  casks  annually. 
Large  ships  come  up  the  St.  George's  river  to  ttiis  town,  twelve  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  Maine 
state  prison  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  St.  George's  river,  on  which  is  found  a  blue  granite, 
which  the  prisoners  are  extensively  employed  in  cutting,  and  preparing  for  exportation.  The 
buildings,  which  are  spacious  and  commodious,  have  attached  to  them  ten  acres  of  ground. 
Maior-General  Henry  Knox,  of  the  revolutionary  army,  died  here  in  1807,  and  was  buried  in  the 
middle  of  a  thick  cedar  grove,  on  his  own  ground,  near  his  dwelling.  This  town  liad.  in  1849, 
ninety  stores,  capital  131,400  dollars ;  three  lumberyards,  capital  1050  dollars  ;  two  fulling  roilb, 
one  pottery,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  three  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill.  Capital 
in  manufactures,  211,410  dollars;  one  college,  fifteen  students,  three  academies,  166  students^ 
twenty-seven  schools,  2423  scholars.     Population,  6227. — Official  Returns^  U.  S,  Gaz. 

York. — On  the  sea  coast  the  surface  of  tins  post  township  is  rocky  and  rough ;  the  soil  generally 
barren,  but  fertile  near  the  valley.  Watered  by  York  river,  which  enters  the  Atlantic  by  a  wide  mouth, 
and  Cape  Neddock  river.  Agamenticus  mount  lies  in  its  nortli-west  part,  a  noted  landmark  forsear 
men,  the  summit  of  which  presents  an  extensive  prospect.  Incorporated  in  1653.  The  vilhige  oo 
the  north  side  of  York  river  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  counter.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  which 
admits  vessels  of  250  tons,  and  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  streets  crossing  each  other  at  rieht  angles. 
It  has  some  shipping,  employed  chiefly  in  the  fisheries.  It  was  originally  designed  for  a  large 
city,  but  has  not  equalled  the  expectations  of  its  early  founders.  On  Cape  Neddock,  a  rocky 
promontory,  is  a  light^house.  It  had,  in  1840,  eleven  stores,  capital  7750  dollars;  two  fulling 
mills,  one  tannery,  five  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  2975  dollars ;  866 
scholars  in  schools.     Pouulation,  31 11. — Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

BaioGETON  is  situated  on  Long  Pond,  from  which  there  is  a  communication  hy  boats  to  Port- 
land,  through  the  Oxford  and  Cumberland  canal.  The  place  is  well  situated  for  trade  with  the 
interior,  ft  had,  in  1840,  nine  stores,  capital  11,800  dollars ;  three  fulling  mills,  four  tanneries, 
one  pottery,  five  grist  mills,  seven  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  16,350  dollars.  One 
academy,  eighty  students,  eighteen  schoob,  769  scholars.  Population,  1987. — Official  Retunu, 
U,  S.  Gaz. 

Calais  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  on  the  St.  Croix  or  Schoodic  river,  nearly 
opposite  to  St.  Andrews,  New  Brunswick.  It  has  an  upper  and  a  lower  village,  which  are 
about  two  miles  apart,  and  connected  by  a  railroad.  The  falls  in  the  river  here  afford  abundant 
water  power.  Below  the  lower  falb  is  a  bridge,  which  crosses  to  the  British  side.  The  tide  here 
rises  twenty  feet,  and  vessels  of  the  largest  class  ascend  to  the  lower  village.  It  had.  in  1840, 
three  foreign  commercial  houses,  capital,  370,000  dollars  ;  thirty  stores,  capital,  81,005  dollars ;  six 
lumber  yaids,  capital,  71,000  dollars  ;  one  grist  mill,  twenty  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
130,820  dollars.     Ten  schools,  1217  scholars.    Population,  2934.— 0#da/  Returns,  U.  5.  Gaz. 

Eastport  is  situated  on  Moose  Island,  four  miles  long  ;  which,  with  several  smaller  islands 
in  Passamaquoddy  bay,  constitute  the  township.  A  brid^  on  the  north-west  connects  it  with 
Perry,  and  a  ferry  of  three  miles  with  Lubec  It  has  a  capacious  dock.  The  village  contaioed  in 
1840,  five  churches,  forty  stores,  a  garrison,  and  about  2000  inhabitaotSy  who  are  chiefly  en- 
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gBged  ID  the  lumber  trade  and  the  fisheries.  There  are  in  the  town  forty-nine  stores,  capital, 
186/250  dollars ;  one  tannery.  Capital  in  manufactures,  8900  dollars.  One  academy,  thirty 
students,  eleven  schools,  560  scholars.     Population,  2876.— Offidai  Keturm,  U.  S.  Gas, 

Frbspoet,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  head  of  Casco  bay,  has  a  small  harbour,  with  some  coast- 
ing trade  and  ship  building.  There  were,  in  1840,  eleven  stores,  capital,  1 1 ,900  dollars ;  one 
tannery,  two  grist  mills,  one  saw  milt.  Capital  in  manufactures,  3100  dollars.  Eighteen  schools, 
806  scholars.     Population,  2662,-- Officiai  Returns,  U.  S,  Gaz. 

NoaaiDGEWocK  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Kennebec  river.  Tlie  surface  of  the  adjoining 
lands  b  moderately  hilly  ;  soil,  generally  fertile,  and  adapted  to  the  culture  of  grain.  The  village 
is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Kennebec  river,  across  which  there  is  a  bridge,  connecting  it 
with  a  village  on  the  south  side.  It  contains  a  court  house,  gaol,  a  Congregational  church,  and 
a  female  academy,  its  trade  is  extensive  with  the  back  country.  There  were,  in  1840,  seven 
stores,  capital  18,500  dolbrs ;  one  fulling  mill,  two  tanneries,  one  weekly  newspaper,  one  grist 
milly  one  saw  mill,  one  oil  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  13,725  dollars.  One  academy,  twenty- 
five  students,  twent;^  schools,  835  scholars.     Population,  \QQb,— Official  Retvms,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Pbippssubg  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  on  a  peninsula,  between  the  Kennebec 
river  oo  the  east,  and  New  Meadow  bay  on  the  west,  with  the  Atlantic  on  the  south.  It  has 
several  vessels,  employed  chiefly  in  the  fisheries.  Ship  building  forms  a  considerable  business. 
It  bad,  in  1840,  seven  houses  in  trade,  capital  2850  dollars  ;  one  grist  mill,  thirty  three  saw  mills. 
Capiul  in  manufactures,  143,417  dollars.  Nine  schools,  654  scholars.  Population,  1651,— Official 
Returns,  U.  S,  Gas. 

Fbospsct,  situated  on  the  west  side,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  river,  was  incorporated 
in  1794.  It  had,  in  1840,  fifteen  stores,  capital  4 1 ,700  dollars  ;  one  fulling  mill,  two  tanneries, 
two  grist  mills,  twelve  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  35,350  dollars.  Twenty  schools,  1416 
icbolan.     Population  3492  —Official  Returns. 

SiojiKT. — Kennebec  river  runs  on  its  east  border,  and  Snow's  pond  lies  on  its  west  border, 
which  receives  the  waters  of  several  other  large  ponds,  and  flows  north  through  Waterville  into 
Kennebec  river.  Incorporated  in  1792.  The  soil  is  fertile,  adapted  to  grain.  It  had,  in  1840, 
two  stores,  capital  1450  dollars ;  one  fulHng  mill,  two  tanneries,  two  grist  mills,  eight  saw  mills. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  35,893  dollars.  Eighteen  schools,  833  scholars.  Population,  2190. — 
Offidai  Retmms,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

TvmftSM, — The  Androscoggin  river  flows  on  its  eastern  border.  The  surface  is  pleasantly  diver- 
sified: soik  generally  fertile.  Incorporated  in  1786.  It  had,  in  1840,  ten  stores,  capital,  7500 
dollars ;  two  lumber  jrards,  capital,  900  dollars ;  two  fulling  mills,  one  tannery,  five  grist  mills, 
eight  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  21,655  dollars:  one  academy,  eighty 
students,  seventeen  schools,  1067  scholars.     Population,  2479. —  Official  Returns,  U,  S.  Gaz. 

Vassalbobough. — The  outlets  of  two  large  ponds,  on  its  eastern  border,  afiord  water  power. 
By  means  of  tiie  dam  across  the  Kennebec  river,  at  Augusta,  and  the  lock  at  that  place,  vessels  from 
the  ocean  ascend  to  this  place.  Incorporated  in  1771.  It  had,  in  1840,  nine  stores,  capital,  9200 
dollars  ;  two  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  factory,  six  tanneries,  one  paper  factory,  seven  grist  mills, 
seven  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  5 1,;335.  One  academy,  100  students,  twenty-two  schools, 
1 164  scholars.     Population,  2952.— Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

WiscASSET  has  a  port  of  entry,  with  a  safe  harhour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sheepscot  river,  suffi- 
cient for  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  and  seldom  obstructed  by  ice.  Its  shipping  are  engaged  in  the 
foreign  and  coasting  trade,  and  in  the  fisheries.  Ship  building  is  a  leading  business.  The  township 
has  a  court-house,  several  churches,  a  number  of  stores,  a  printing  office  issuing  a  weekly  news- 
paper, and  many  large  and  handsome  dwellings.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  seaports  of  the 
state.  There  were,  in  1840,  five  commercial  houses,  capital,  103,600  dollars  ;  twenty-one  stores, 
capita]  27,800  dollars;  one  furnace,  two  tanneries,  one  pottery,  two  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  71,150  dollars.  Eight  schools,  983  scholars.  Population,  2314. — Offi- 
cial  Returns^  U.  S.  Gaz. 

ScARBoaouGH. — Capital  in  manufactures,  in  1840,4260  dollars ;  fourteen  schools,  854  scholars. 
Population,  2172.— Official  Returns. 

Watebville  is  situated  at  Teconic  falls  on  the  Kennebec,  which  are  eighteen  feet  in  height,where 
there  is  a  bridge  across  the  river.  It  contains  four  churcties,  an  academy,  and  various  mills  and 
mann&ctories.  The  Kennebec  is  navigable  to  this  place  from  Augusta,  for  boats  of  forty  tons. 
Emerson's  stream,  a  tributary  of  the   Kennebec,  has  a  veir  high  fall,  and  affords  good  water 

Kwer,  where  there  is  a  manufacturing  village.  Waterville  College,  under  the  direction  of  the 
iptists  in  this  township,  was  founded  in  1820,  has  a  president,  and  five  professors  or  other 
instructors,  145  alumni,  of  whom  thirty  have  been  ministers  of  the  gospel,  sixty-five  students, 
and  7000  volumes  in  its  hbraries.  It  has  two  edifices  containing  rooms  for  students,  a  chapel  and 
a  commons  hall.  There  were,  in  1840,  thirty-nine  stores,  capital  129,800  dollars  ;  two  fulling 
mills,  one  college,  ninety-four  students,  two  academies,  262  students,  nineteen  schools,  1274 
scbolais.    Population,  297 Unofficial  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Bbistol  is  situated  in  a  township.     It  lies  east  of  the  Damariscotta  river,  and  south  upon 
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the  Attjiniir,     PcTn»qiiifi  rxvi^  mppWt^  it  wirti  warer  power^     Tlie  lownshiji  ha*  jeood  JiAthoum^^ 

;j    '  ;        '  ...  nu;  trade  nnci  the  fisheries.  Th<    T     ■         Ifl 

t  1  in  17G5.     h  tind.  in  1R40.  v, 

(  'iMi  (jnti-jii  ;  omr  iuniij_^  fiiiii.    [<-iiir    tai I (irrji'"^,   two  gfist  ttiilK  tivo  saw  [    '" 

I  res,  17, UW  dollars  ;  mncteen  schools  luM  scholars*  Population,  $943, 

L  ,  .^.  o«i. 

ItauNi^Hf^icic  is  situated  on  the  sotith  iide  ctf  the  Andmscngirin  river,  al  the  lower  lallsi,  wb 
i)u»rr4  ..  .hundant  wnter  pc»wcr.  The  river  W-'^  ii  nivlgahlc  For  hoaU  to  Both.  A  great  qu 
t  tibcr  and  deals   c^mes  down  to  An  '  Theff!  are  ihirteen  »aw  imll*  and  •< 

I'  )  at  thl'*  pl;jce.     A  bridge  connects  i  i^kslinm, 

Howdoin  college,  a  well-endowed  in.Hikutinti^  in  this  place,  was  founded  in  I70i,  It  lu 
president  111 td  ten   pmlV'ssors  or  other  instnietors,   649  alumni,    165  students,  and   nbntit 

c»lumi?s.     A  mcdieal  school  is  attached  to  die  institution,  with  four  professors  ^ 

'dcnts^     Its  pItiloHophical  apparatus,  and  its  cabinets  of  iraneralogy  and  natural  In 
spoken  of.     The  corinnencemenl  of  term  is  on  the  first  Wcdneiiay  in  Septemhcf.      Thcl 
laid,  in  1840,  thirty  storey  capitn!  34,1^0  dollars  ;  one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  one  cott4 
foctory.  4000  spinners,  two  Uti  i  ir-  pottery,  one  flouring  mill,  five  grist  milU.  thirteen  i 

^Sailly,  one  printing  office,  onr  ;  ;  eapital  in  intinufucturis^  *2'20,825  dollars  ;  two  aead 

IT  ry-»ij|  atudentSj  tiiirty-two -iciiools^   1D65  scboUrs,  Popubtion,  4239. — OJfifiat  Hr 

If.-,,,...   ,1  „ ,..  .1    .1     1   .1,,  t-iv^-i-  Pre^nmpsfot  flows  from  west  to  f*"*  -  •* 
ill  another  called  Stroud  water,  which  has 

..  I.. ^.  The  Cumberland  and  Oxford  r  i^,  .i  r, ,, 

in  1840,  twenty-four  stores,  cfipitnl,  1 
i      ,    >  lies,  ten  grist  rnilb,  thirteen  djiw  [nillfi  ;  c^,   : 

dlLars  i  two   academii-N^   ei«;hry  students,  fifteen  school^   1439   sdiolitrs.  Population^  4tf(I 
iicial  Rf turns,  U,  S.  Gat, 
HtiXTOM  had,  in  IBtO,  twelve  stores,  capital,  6650  dollars  ;  two  fnllrnjr  mills,  si*  tar 
pott<»ry,  tw(»  gri^i  milU.  twelve  saw  mill*  ;  capital  in  manufitctures,24|lli8  d<dtar«  ,  Mtt  > 
1271  !scholara.  Population,  'Ibm.—dfirial  liriantt,  IL  S,  Gaz. 

h  n  township  watered  by  the  Union  river,    with  soil  adapted  to  grain  wmi 
ittiated  on  l)oth  sldi^  of  Union  river,  where  it  is  croKsed  by  r* 
s,  and  to  which   lar^**  v«*v^rU  ascend.     It  eoutains  a  court-' 
!  lier«   wrre,  in  tfi-iO.    ' '  Ml,  4300  dollars;  f^vegiiHt 

'1  in  manufactures.  ^  lemy,  twelve  students^  nlf 

'^'        ""  '   "    -Ojfiiiof  ikr,w.'/;r,  I  .  .A.  Om. 

I<*  and  cnnimercial  advantages.     The  river  Pen 
t*'' 1  The   principal   villajje  of  this  township   Iti  on 

It  stores,  capital,  85,300  dollars  j  one  commercial  hotij 
1  r.k,  rnpital  54,400  dollars  ;  two  fulling  millii,  thref»  I 

I  ril  in  manufactures,  70,495  dollars;  twenty*lJu 

S'  ,  ,    ^f  lieiurn*. 

GoajfikM,  ti  rat  sen  led  in  iliUt,     it  has  a  welWndn  wed  academy,  and  contained,  ir 
ta4iiier}%  one  powder  mill,  three  grist  mill*,  four  saw  mills  ;  capital  in  manufactures,  13J' 
|«ne  academy,  309  students,  twenty-three  «cliool«,  1 1tIC  scholar*.  Population,  3001. — (ffficmi  j 


ELi«wu»ru 

zing,     Ili  \ 

lie  head  of  tid< 
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Bmnsoao  town  i<*  connected  with  the  town  of  8aco  by  a  brid;?e.     Ft  extends   to  the  sea,  i 
Tevolvin»i  liijli!  olf  the  moutli  of  the  Sjico  river.   It  hnd^  in  IH40,  fifteen  stores,  captla1«  T-M 
.  one  fulling  mill,  two  tJiimeii*  itery,  two  grifct  mills,  nine  saw  ittill 

si*s,  16,4.jO  dollars  -,  thirteen  ^'  ■  scholars.    Population,  2574. 

'   '1,  in  1840,  a  population  nt   -ill  inhabitants.     It  is  situated  nr     ' 
the  sea.     The  river  al  itie  town   is  seldom  frozen  over.     SI 
"        '   -('(I  lonnace,  in    1840,  64,033.     It  has  aUo  an      " 
ats.     It  had,  in  1840,  three  churches,  two  hw 
,  i,ko  furnaces,  two  tanneries,  fifteen  sawmills,  ,....iv    ./^ 
^  :  one  printing  ofHce,  one  newspaper*  five  academies,  120  stu 
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stort" 
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bftbi^ 


toitird  30  h^  inii 


fall  river.     In  |ft40  It  had  a  poptil  N  I 

itru*,  one  totfori   ftutinv,  GJJl'i   spn 
,  nixtoen  stores;  c;»,  llnrs;  capital  in  insi 

ievcnt\*-three  stndc  i  moU,  871  seholani- 

'«   the  l^cnobscot  river,  witb  a  good  harbour.    In  IM40  it 
«-ummercial  hov}6e^  eighteen  stores,  one  fullin|'  mill,  two 


neriei,  t[iree  grist  null&,  tight  Oil  mills ;  capita)  in  oiaMififactures,  15^700 dollart,     hiporli  titltiibfn  - 
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Gboss  Return  of  Britash  and  Foreign  Trade,  at  the  principal  Ports  within  the  ConsolaU 
of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  during  the  Year  ending  Decemher  31st,  1843. 


. 

ARRIVED. 

DBF  ARTE  D. 

PORTS 

Nun. 
ber  of 
VfMeb 

Tonnagi 

Num. 
ber  of 
Crew*. 

Invoice 
▼alne  of 
Cargnea. 

Nnm- 
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Tefsels 
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Nam. 
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Crt-wa. 

Inveioe 
▼aloe  of 
Cargoe.. 

Portland 

C  Britbh 
jForeigi. 

Total 

no 

86 

7,312 
19,ltf7 

500 
623 

£      ».   d. 

1.683  13    4 

54,016  JO    0 

110 
148 

7,312 
29.117 

506 
1299 

1,264    e    9 
77.402  IS    e 

203 

20.509 

1,129 

55,730    9    4 

204 

36.429 

1785 

78,757    5    S 

(Britbh 
}  Foreign 

Xi»ui 

Portemonth 

no 

14 

5,182 
5,752 

388 

100 

900  11     4 
0,457    4     1 

no 

2 

5,182 
200 

388 

9 

401    0    7 
1,058    1  11 

124 

Ml 
73 

i0/>34 

578 

7.417  15    5 

112 

5,382 

397 

1.459    1    6 

(  Brituh 
(Foreign 
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PatMunaqiioddy 

33,509 

n,i«5 

2,4*4 
487 

2,911 

9.726    8  10 
5.404  11     6 

581 

78 

33;i09 
13,602 

2424 
580 

V.097  17    1 
4:t,247    2    e 

054 

44,014 

15,191    0    4 

659 

47,111 

3004 

51.344  19    7 

(  Kriti.h 
(Foreign 
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Bath 

10 
42 

663 
11,300 

38 
428 

140  19     1 
14,080     1     0 

10 

98 

663 

17.233 

90 
760 

IM    9    0 
40,5i92  17    0 

5S 

3 
29 

11,903 

163 
4.827 

506 

14,230    0     1 

108 

17,896 

796 

40.683    0    f 
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BeJfMt  ...............* 

12 
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15  19    6 
8^i    f     f 

3 

01 
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15,979 

12 
711 

11    5    0 
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33 

4.990 

224 

8,470  19    0 

94 

16,142 
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4 
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37 
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11 
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57 
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3 
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.. 

3 

336 

18 
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88 
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5 
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35 
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24 
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7 
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1 
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2 

«62 

13 
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7  '      IIS    1   1 

XL  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Nbw  Hampshibe  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lower  Canada,  on  the  east  by  Maine,  on  the 
south-east  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  soutli  by  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  west  by  Vermont,  and  by  the 
Connecticut  river.  It  extends  from  42  deg.  41  nun.  to  45  deg  11  min.  nortki  latitude,  and  from 
70  deg.  40  min.  to  72  deg.  28  min.  west  longitude  It  is  160  miles  long,  and  from  20  to  90  broad. 
Area  9280  square  miles,  or  5,939,200  acres.  The  population  in  1790  was  141,885;  in  \MK 
188,858;  in  1810,  214,460;  in  1820,  244,161  ;  in  1830,  269,.^28  ;  in  1840,  284,574.  OftbcM^ 
139,004  were  free  white  males,  145,03*2  free  white  females,  248  free  coloured  males,  290  free 
coloured  females.  Engaged  in  a^sriculture,  77,94'J;  in  commerce.  1379;  io  manufactures  and 
trades,  17,826  ;  navieating  the  ocean,  455  ;  navigating  lakes  and  rivers,  198  ;  learned  profeisioni, 
i^O.—Official  Hetunu  to  Congrestjbr  1840. 

CoNcoan  is  the  seat  of  government,  situated  on  the  Merrimac  river,  sixty-three  miles  nortli- 
north-west  from  £3oston,  with  which  it  has  a  boat  communication,  by  means  of  the  river  and  the 
Bfliddlesex  canal. 

The  state  is  divided  into  ten  counties,  which,  with  their  population  and  capitals,  were  io  1840 
as  follows:— Rockingham,  45,771,  C.  Portsmouth  and  Exeter;  Merrimac,  36,258,  C.  Concoid; 
Hilkborough,  42,494,  C  Amherst;  Cheshire,  26,429,  C.  Keene ;  Sullivan,  20,840,  C.  New- 
port ;  Strafford,  23,166,  C.  Dover  and  Rochester ;  Belknap,  17.988  C.  Guildford ;  Carroll,  19,978, 
C.  Ossipee;  Grafton,  42,811,  C.  Haverhill  and  Plymouth;  Coos,  9849,  C.  Lancaster.  These 
contain  about  328  townships.  -  Official  Returns. 

New  Hampshire  extends  only  eigliteen  miles  along  the  seacoast,  and  the  shore  is  generally  a 
sandy  beacii,  bordered  in  front  by  salt  marshes,  and  indented  by  creeks  and  coves,  which  form 
liarbours  for  small  craft.  There  are  only  two  heights  on  the  coast, 'Great  and  Little  Boards  Headi» 
both  in  the  town  of  Hampton.    The  country,  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  is  generally 
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level  or  moderately  luidulated.  Elevated  hills  and  vales  succeed ;  and  toward  the  northern  part 
the  countiy  becomes  mountainous.  The  most  elevated  summits  are  the  highest  in  the  United 
States,  east  of  tiie  Rocky  mountains.  The  principal  chain  rises  between  the  Connecticut  and 
Merrimac  riven,  and  passes  north  of  tlie  sources  of  the  Mcrrimac.  The  highest  points  are  Grand 
Mooadoock,  toward  tlie  south-west  part  of  the  state,  3*254  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Su- 
oapee  mountain,  near  Sunapee  lake ;  and,  farther  north,  Moosehillock,  4636  feet  higli ;  beyond 
which  the  White  mountains  rise  to  the  height  of  6428  feet,  the  most  elevated  summit  being  de^ 
Dominated  Mount  Wasliington.  The  Gap  in  the  White  mountains,  called  the  Notch,  is  in 
tome  placet  not  more  than  twenty-two  feet  wide,  with  lofty  precipices  on  both  sides,  presenting 
wild  and  gmnd  scenery.  A  road  passes  through  this  Gap,  being  the  only  pass  over,  or  rather 
through,  the  mountains.  By  this  road  the  products  of  the  north  part  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
northeast  part  of  Vermont,  are  carried  to  Portland ;  and  so  important  is  this  communication 
considered  by  Maine,  ttiat  its  legislature  has  sometimes  made  grants  for  its  improvement.  One 
of  the  streams  of  the  Saco  river  flows  through  the  Gap.  — I/.  ^\  Gax. 

Hie  elevated  lands  of  New  Hampshire  afford  grazing,  and  the  valleys  and  the  banks  and  plains 
of  the  rivers,  and  especially  the  alluvians  and  plains  of  the  Connecticut  are  fertile  and  remarkably 
productive.  In  tlie  uncultivated  part  of  the  state  the  quality  of  the  soil  b  ascertained  by  the 
various  kinds  of  timber  which  grow  upon  it.  Land  upon  which  white  oak  ^rows  is  hard  and 
stony  ;  black  and  yellow  birch,  white  asii,  elm,  and  alder,  grow  on  a  deep,  fertile,  and  moist  soil, 
on  which  grass  seeds  and  grain  may  be  sown  without  ploughing ;  red  oak  grows  best  on  heavy 
soih.  Agriculture  and  pasturage  have  always  been  the  chief  pursuits  of  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire.  Apples  and  pears  are  the  principal  fruits.  Each  farm  has  usually  an  orchard.  The 
prioapal  productions  are  grass,  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn ;  and  beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  butter  and 
cheese,  are  produced  in  great  quantities.  According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the  live  stock  con- 
sisted of  43392  horses  and  mules,  275,562  neat  cattle,  617,390  sheep,  121,671  swine.  Value  of 
poultry,  107,092  doUars.  The  agricultural  products  were,  422,124  busheb  of  wheat,  121,899 
busliels  of  barley,  1,296,114  bushels  of  oats,  308,148  bushels  of  rye,  105,103  bushels  of  buck- 
wheat, 1,162,572  busheb  of  Indian  com,  243,425  lbs.  of  hops,  6,206,606  bushels  of  potatoes, 
496,107  tons  of  hay,  264  tons  of  hemp  and  flax,  1,162,368  lbs.  of  maple  sugar.  The  products 
of  tlie  dairy  were  l,638>ld  dollars;  of  the  orchard,  239,973  dollars;  of  lumber,  433,217  dollars; 
the  sheep  yw\dtd  1,260,517  lbs.  of  wool. 

Tlie  Merrimac  river  is  rendered  navigable  by  dams,  locks,  and  canals,  from  Concord  until  it 
meets  the  Middlesex  canal.  By  this  route  the  produce  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state  is  con- 
veyed to  Boston.  From  the  western  part,  much  of  the  produce  is  carried  by  the  Connecticut 
river  to  Hartford.  From  the  upper  counties  the  produce  is  exported  to  be  sold  at  Portland. 
Portsmouth  b  the  most  commercial  town  in  the  state.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are 
lumber,  fish,  beef,  pork,  horses,  neat  cattle,  sheep,  flax-seed,  pot  and  pearl  ashes. 

The  climate  of  New  Hampshire  partakes  of  the  extremes  of  lieat  and  cold,  but  the  air  is  gene- 
rally salubrious.*  In  the  month  of  November  tlie  rivers  are  generally  frozen  over,  and  the  snow 
usually  lies  on  the  ground  until  April,  and  in  the  northern  and  mountainous  parts  until  May. 

Tlie  principal  rivers  are  the  Connecticut,  navigable  for  boats  to  the  fifteen  mile  falls,  near  Bath, 
250  miles  above  Hartford,  in  Connecticut;  the  IVJerrimac,  navigable  for  boats  to  Concord.     The 

•  Many  instances  of  longevity,  above  100  years  of  age,  are  recorded  in  this  state.  Among 
others,  was  Henry  Langstaff*,  who  had  been  eighty-four  years  in  New  England,  and  who  died  18th 
of  July,  1705,  *  above  100  years  of  age."  His  deatii  was  occasioned  by  a  fall.  Rev.  Mr.  Pike,  of 
Dover,  says  in  his  journal,  that  he  was  "  a  hale,  strong,  hearty  man,  and  might  have  lived  many 
years  longer,  but  for  the  accident  which  occasioned  his  death.' 

William  Perkins,  of  Newmarket,  who  died  in  173*2,  at  the  age  of  1 16,  was  a  native  of  the  West 
of  England.  Governor  Burnet,  when  on  his  way  to  New  Hampshire,  visited  him,  and  examined 
him  closely  concerning  events  of  the  civil  war  in  England.  His  son  died  in  1757,  aged  87 ;  and  a 
great  grandson  died  in  1824,  at  the  age  of  91. 

William  Scory,  of  Londonderry,  died  in  17.54,  aged  1 10.  He  was  vigorous  and  active  to  the 
close  of  life.  When  104,  he  walked  from  Londonderry  to  Portsmouth,  thirty-six  miles,  and  back 
again  by  another  route  twenty-five  miles  farther,  "  in  order  to  see  how  many  children  his  grand- 
chiUren's  grand-children  had,  for  they  had  been  married  several  years." — Boston  Weekly  Pott- 
Boy,  March  6,  1749. 

Robert  Metlin,  of  Wakefield,  who  died  5th  Februar>-,  1787,  aged  115,  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
bod,  lived  many  years  at  Portsmouth,  where  he  carried  on  the  business  of  a  baker,  and  was  noted 
m  a  Dttlettrian.  He  used  to  go  on  foot  to  Boston,  then  about  sixty  miles,  performing  the  distance 
usually  in  a  single  day,  where,  after  purchasing  his  flour,  and  putting  it  on  board  a  coaster,  he 
wouldwalk  home  on  the  following  day.  He  was  80  years  old  when  he  last  performed  this  feat. 
The  journey  was  thought,  in  those  days,  a  good  day's  work  for  a  horse. 

John  Lorewell,  of  Dunstable,  lived  to  be  about  100  years  of  age.     He  was  a  manofsmh 
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Saco,  the  Androscog^n,  and  the  Piscataqua,  rise  in,  and  run  tiirough  part  of  tliis  stmte.  The 
other  rivers  are  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ammonoosiic,  Sugar,  Ashuelot,  Contoocook,  MaFBgalla- 
way,  and  Nashua.  By  means  of  the  Piscataqua,  a  navigation  for  small  craft  is  opened  to  Neir- 
market,  Durham,  and  Exeter. 

The  lakes  are  numerous  ;  but  few  of  them  are  large.  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  near  the  centre  of 
tl)e  state,  is  twenty-tlirce  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  ten  broad  ;  which,  with  Umbagog,  which 
lies  partly  in  Maine,  Ossipee,  Sunapee,  Squam,  and  Newfound,  are  the  principal. 

The  liarbour  of  Portsmouth  is  one  of  the  best  in  America.  It  has  forty  feet  depth  of  water 
at  low  tide,  and  is  easily  accessible  for  the  largest  ships.  The  principal  towns  are  Dover,  Concord, 
Portsmouth,  Nashua,  Keene,  Exeter,  Manchester,  Peterborough,  Walpole,  Claremont,  GilmantODy 
Meredith,  Hanover,  and  Haverhill. — U.  S.  Gaz. 

There  were  in  1840,  in  New  Hampshire,  eighteen  commercial,  and  six  commission  houaet  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  1,330,600  dollars  ;  1075  retail  dry  goods  and  other  storei^ 
employing  a  capital  of  2,602,4*22  dollars  ;  117  persons  engaged  in  internal  transportation,  who,  with 
thirty-eight  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  54,120  dollars  :  626  persons  employed 
in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  29,000  dollars  ;  399  persons  employed  in  the  fisheries,  with 
a  capital  of  59,080  dollars. 

There  were,  in  1840,  home-made,  or  goods  made  in  the  houses  of  families,  manufactured  to  the 
value  of  538,303  dollars.  There  were  sixty-six  woollen  manufactories,  and  152  fulling  mills,  eoi* 
ploying  893  persons,  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  795.78-1  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  740,345 
dollars;  fifty-eight  cotton  manufactories  ^'ith  195,1 73  spindles,  employing  6991  persons,  producing 
goods  to  the  value  of  4,I42,:>04  dollars,  a:id  employing  a  capital  of  5,523,200  dollars  ;  fifteen  fuiw 
naccs  produced  13*20  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  two  forges  of  125  tons  of  bar  iron,  together  employhif 
121  persons,  and  a  capital  of  98.200  dollars  ;  one  smelting-house,  employing  two  persons,  produced 
lOOO  lbs.  of  lead ;  thirteen  paper  manufactories  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  150^600 
dollars;  and  other  paper  manufactories  to  the  value  of  1500  dollars,  the  whole  employing  III 
persons,  with  a  capital  of  104,300  dollars;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of 
190,526  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  9375>  dollars,  together  employing  2048  peN 
tons,  and  a  capital  of  48,852  dollars  ;  seventeen  persons  manufactured  tobacco  to  the  value  of 
10,500  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  2100  dollars  ;  251  tanneries  employed  776  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
386,402  dollars ;  2131  other  manufactories  of  leather,  as  saddleries,  Jkc,  produced  articles  co  tht 
value  of  71*2,151  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  230,649  dollars ;  five  distilleries  produced 
51,244  gallons,  one  brewery  3000  gallons,  together  employing  seven  person?,  and  a  capital  of 
15,998  dollars;  three  glass  houses  employed  eighty-five  persons,  producing  to  the  value  of 
47,000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  44,000  dollars;  fourteen  potteries  employed  twenty-nine  penoni, 
producing  19,100  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  6840  dollars;  twenty  persons  roanu&ctured  toap 
to  the  amount  of  10,900  lbs.,  and  tallow  candles  to  the  amount  of  28,845  lbs.,  and  spermaceti  or 
wax  candles  to  the  amount  of  50,000  lbs.,  with  a  capital  of  13,550  dollars;  191  persons  pro- 
duced machinery  to  the  value  of  106,814  dollars :  forty-seven  persons  produced  musical  instru- 
ments to  the  amount  of  26,750  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  14,050  dollars  ;  197  persons  manufactured 
hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  amount  of  124,460  dollars;  fifty-five  persons  manufactured  granite 
and  marble  to  the  amount  of  21,918  dollars;  236  persons  manufactured  bricks  and  lime  to  the 
amount  of  63,166  dollars ;  450  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  amount  of  29S1;S40 
dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  1 14,762  dollars;  seven  powder  mills,  employing  eleven  persons, 
produced  185,000  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  with  a  capital  of  58,000  dollars ;  mills  of  various  kiodi 
employed  1296  persons,  and  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  75d,*260  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
1.149,193  dollars  I  ships  were  built  to  the  amount  of  78,000  dollars;  the  manufiftcture  of  fuiOH 
ture  employed  233  persons,  producing  articles  worth  105,827  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of 

venerable  appearance,  that  the  Indians  regarded  him  with  reverence,  and  never  offered  to  moktl 
him. 

Samuel  Welch,  of  Bow,  who  died  the  5th  of  April,  1823,  in  the  113th  year  of  his  an,  wis 
born  at  Kingston,  Ist  September,  1710,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  oldest  native  M  New 
Hampshire,  of  European  descent,  who  ever  died  in  the  state. 

The  oldest  female  in  New  Hampshire,  Hannah  Belknap,  died  in  1784,  at  the  age  of  107,  IsdE- 
ing  one  month.  When  105,  she  rode  from  Atkinson  to  Plaistow,  on  horseback,  on  a  ^^piUioB^" 
behind  her  son,  Obadiah  Belknap.     Her  husband  died  at  the  age  of  95. 

Though  more  females  live  to  an  advanced  age  than  males,  yet  fewer  females  in  this  ootintiy 
have  attained  extreme  old  age  than  males.  Of  the  163  persons  who  have  lived  in  Now  Hamp- 
shire to  the  age  of  100  years  and  upwards,  101  were  females.  *"  Of  those,  one  was  ncarij  107, 
three  were  106,  five  were  105,  four  were  104,  six  were  108,  nine  were  102,  twenty-four  wera  101, 
and  the  remainder  100,  or  in  their  hundredth  year.  Of  the  males,  one  was  1 17,  one  1 16,  one  1I3, 
one  112,  six  105,  four  103,  four  10*2,  eight  101,  and  the  remainder  100,  or  in  their  hnndctdch 
year. 
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69,984  dollars.  There  were  built  ninetv  brick  and  434  wood-hoines,  employing  935  persons, 
faliied  at  470,715  dollars.  There  were  thirty-six  printing  offices,  twenty-two  binderies,  twenty- 
sereo  weekly  newspapers,  six  periodicals,  the  whole  employing  256  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
1 10,850  dollars,  llie  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manu&ctures  was  9,252,448  dollars. 
-^qficiai  Retunu. 

llie  principal  institution  for  education  in  the  state,  is  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover, 
founded  in  1770.  There  is  attadied  to  it  a  medical  department.  The  Gilmanton  theological  semi- 
nary, at  GilmantoD,  was  founded  in  1835.  In  these  institutions,  there  were  in  1840,  433  students. 
There  were  in  the  state  68  academies,  with  5799  students  ;  and  2127  common  and  primary  schools, 
with  82,632  scholars.  In  the  state,  there  were  942  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who 
coiiJd  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  principal  religious  denominations  are  the  Congregational ists.  Baptists,  and  Methodists. 
In  1836,  the  Congregational  ists  had  I59churche8,  142  ministers,  and  18,982  communicants  ;  the 
Baptbts  liad  90  churclies,  64  ordained  ministers,  and  G505  communicants.  Tlie  Free-will  Bap- 
tists h:id  100  congregations,  and  81  ministers.  The  Methodists  had  75  ministers.  Besides  tliese, 
there  are  Presbyterians,  Unitarians,  Universalists,  Episcopalians,  some  Roman  Catholics,  and  two 
societies  of  Shakers. 

The  public  works  of  this  state  are  chiefly  those  for  the  improvement  of  the  Merrimac  river, 
by  dams,  locks,  and  short  canals.  They  are,  Bow  falls,  three  miles  below  Concord,  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  long  ;  Hookset  falls,  one-eighth  of  a  mile ;  Amoskeag  falls,  one  mile ;  Union  falls,  nine 
miles;  andSewell's  falls,  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  Eastern  railroad  extends  from  Massachusetts' 
line  10  Portsmouth,  15|  miles ;  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  railroad,  from  Nashua,  New  Hampshire, 
to  Lowell,  Blassachusetts,  incorporated  in  1836.  The  Boston  and  Maine  railroad  extends  from 
Ifasachusetts  line  to  Exeter,  fourteen  miles.* —  U,  S,  Gaz, 

Mr.  J.  B.  Moon,  in  his  interesting  account  of  the  commerce  and  resources  of  New  Hamp- 
shire^  says,  **  Tliat  this  state  has  but  one  seaport,  and  that  is  situated  in  the  south-easterly  corner 
of  the  state,  isolated  in  a  considerable  degree  from  a  larger  portion  of  the  natural  trade  of  the 
interior,  which  finds  its  wav  down  the  valleys  of  the  Merrimac  to  Massachusetts,  or  of  the  Con- 
necticut to  Hartford.  Neither  is  New  Hampshire,  by  nature,  an  agricultural  state.  The  elements 
of  her  early  prosperity  were  found  in  the  extensive  forests  of  timber  which  once  covered  the  state ; 
and  after  those  oisappeared,  in  the  unsurpassed  water-power  which  exists  in  every  county  of  the 
MtMte.  Doctor  Franklin,  some  years  before  the  revolution,  remarked,  tliat  the  great  water-power 
possessed  by  this  then  colony,  must  in  the  end  form  the  source  of  its  prosperity.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  large  manufacturing  towns  of  Dover,  Nashua,  Newmarket,  &c.,  and  of  the  new 
manufacturing  town  at  Amoskeag,  which  is  growing  up  to  be  in  the  cud  the  rival  of  its  elder 
sbter,  Lowell,  attest  the  wisdom  of  his  observation, 

"  IHtfrtver  manufactures  sprine  up  into  life,  there  better  markets  are  created  for  the  farming  com- 
muMtlu;  and  agriculture.,  which  before  drooped,  revives,  and  its  beneficial  results  are  multiplied. 
The  nardy  soil  of  New  Hampshire  has  been  improved  and  cultivated  by  as  industrious  a  com- 
munity, perhaps,  as  ever  lived,  until  the  products  of  that  state,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages 
alludffd  to,  have  risen  to  a  relative  amount  and  value  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  any  other  state. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  examining  the  results  of  the  products  in  the  accounts  of  1840,  here 
given,  that  the  whole  area  of  this  state  embraces  but  a  little  more  than  6,000,000  of  acres,  in- 
cluding the  lakes  and  ponds,  and  those  vast  piles  of  mountains  wliich  have,  net  inappropriately, 
given  it  the  name  of  the  granite  state. 

**  Returns  of  the  polls  and  rateable  estate  in  New  Hampshire  are  made  under  the  requisition 
of  the  state,  once  in  four  years,  for  the  purpose  of  equalising  the  proportion  of  taxes  among  the 
different  towns.     The  returns  made  to  the  legislature  in  November,  1840,  exhibit  the  following  • 
aggregates:— 

•  Traveling  in  the  Ijosi  Century.^'Fhe  Boston  Evening  Post  of  April  6.  1761,  contains  the 
following  paragraph,  giving  notice  of  the  great  improvements  which  had  been  made,  by  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  always  distinguished  our  ancestors,  in  the  mode  of  travelling  between  Portsmouth 
and  boston : — 

'*  We  learn  from  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  that  for  the  encouragement  of  trade  from  that 

Slace  to  this  tovm,  a  large  sta^e-chaise,  with  two  good  horses,  well  equipped,  will  be  ready  by 
londay  week  next,  to  set  out  from  thence  to  this  place,  to  perform  once  a  week ;  to  lodge  at 
Ipswich  the  first  night ;  from  thence  through  Salem  and  Medford  to  Charlestown  ferry  ;  to  tarry 
at  Charlestown  till  Thursday  morning,  so  as  to  return  to  Portsmouth  the  next  day,  and  set  out 
again  the  Monday  following — that  it  will  be  contrived  to  carry  four  persons,  the  price  to  be 
laL  6d.  iterling.*^ 

It  thuB  appears,  that  a  week  was  occupied  by  this  fast  vehicle,  drawn  by  ''two  good  horses," 
B  loingto  ^Mton  and  returning.  A  man  is  now,  1844,  able  to  visit  the  city  from  Portsmouth 
before  breakfast,  transact  his  business,  and  return  to  dinner  ! 
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The  number  of  rateable  polls,  or  persons  liable  to  be  taxed, 

and  entitled  to  vote 57,145 

Estimated  value  of  real  estate,  taxable    54,685,026  dollars*. 

Number  of  horses,  four  years  old,  39,442    1 ,646,909 

„         two         „             3,591     100,122 

oxen,                              44,492     1,581,602 

cows,                              87,913     848,951 

other  neat  stock,          69,228    1,003,815 

sheep,                          517,536    1.049,326 

Value  of  stock  in  trade 2.975,799^ 

„            bank  stock  and  money 7,285,248  ^dollars. 

other  stocks 164.865) 

Number  of  carriages 218.289 

"  The  growth  of  the  manufacturing  villages  may  be  seen  by  the  following  data.  In  1820,  the 
population  of  Dover  was  287 1  ;  it  is  now  6458.  Dunstable  (now  Nashua)  then  numbered  a 
population  of  1142  ^  now  6054.  Somersworth,  in  1820,  had  841  inhabitants,  where  there  are 
now  8283 ;  Newmarket,  1083,  where  there  are  now  2746 ;  and  in  Manchester  (Amoskeag,) 
where,  in  1830,  there  were  only  887  inliabitants,  there  are  now  d2.S5.  In  the  same  proportion 
that  the  growth  oftnanufactureM  has  been  Jostrred,  has  the  value  of  all  the  surrounding  country  been  uh 
creased.  The  farmer  has  found  a  better  market  for  his  surplus  productions  and  better  prices.  His 
lands  have  trebled  in  value j  and  he  has  become  independent  and  wealthy  from  these  causes,  lie  finds 
a  ready  demand  for  any  thing  he  mav  have  to  sell,  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  often  at  his  own 
doors.  The  enlightened  legislators  of  New  Hampshire  have  foreseen  the  advantages  of  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturer,  as  identified  with  tliat  of  the  agriculturist ;  and  will,  no  doubt, 
continue  to  extend  all  proper  encouragement  to  tliat  branch  of  industry,  as  the  best  means  of 
ensuring  the  permanent  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  state. 

**  In  estimating  the  natural  resources  of  New  Hampshire,  its  deposits  of  iron  and  copper,  and 
immense  quantities  of  granite  suited  to  the  purposes  ot  building,  claim  consideration.  A  geologi- 
cal survey,  under  the  authority  of  the  state,  is  now  in  progress,  conducted  by  one  of  the  most 
skilful  geologists  of  New  England.  His  examinations  have  already  brought  to  ligiit  the  exbtence 
of  several  extensive  beds  of  iron,  and  a  valuable  one  of  limestone,  not  hitherto  known,  which  will 
prove  sources  of  great  profit  to  the  state.  Iron  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  The  ore  which 
nas  hitherto  been  chiefly  worked  is  at  Franconia  and  Lisbon,  in  the  northerly  part  of  the  state, 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  richest  in  the  United  States,  yielding  from  60  to  75  per  cent.  Ores 
of  copper  are  found  also  at  Franconia,  Warren,  Eaton,  and  other  places,  which  want  only  a 
judicious  investment  of  capital  and  labour  to  develope  their  treasures.  The  zinc  ore  mines  of 
Warren,  in  this  state,  are  described  as  abundant  and  rich.  A  very  rich  mine  of  tin  ore  has  been 
discovered  by  the  state  geologist,  in  the  town  of  Jackson,  near  the  foot  of  the  White  Mountains, 
which  promises  to  yield  from  30  to  60  per  cent  in  pure  worked  ore.  Tliis  is  the  first  workable 
tin  mine  tliat  has  been  discovered  in  the  United  States.  In  the  town  of  Eaton,  there  are  also 
extensive  deposits  of  ores  of  zinc  and  lead,  mixed  in  some  of  the  strata  with  veins  of  silver,  which 
are  worth  being  wrought. 

**  There  is  no  state  which  possesses  greater  quantities  of  granite  suited  to  the  purposes  of  archi- 
tecture, than  New  Hampshire.f     At  various  points  on  the  very  margins,  or  near  the  banks  of  the 

*  Under  tlie  direct  tax  appraisals  made  by  authority  of  the  United  States  in  1798,  1813,  and 
1815,  the  valuation  of  real  estate  in  New  Hampshire  was  as  follows: — 

Value  of  lands,  houses,  &c.,  in  1798— 23,175,046-93  dollars;  in  1813— 36,957,825  dollars; 
in  1815,  38,745,974  dollars. 

The  total  number  of  dwelling-houses  in  New  Hampshire  in  1798,  was  11,142. 

f  Ttie  largest  stones  found  in  tlie  ruins  of  Balbec  measured  seventy-two  feet  long  by  eight 
feet  square.  A  visit  to  the  Quincy  Granite  Quarries  would  enlighten  some  upon  this  sufc»ject. 
I  have  a  few  days  ago  returned  from  a  ramble  in  that  part  of  the  country.  I  called  upon  Mr. 
Willard,  architect,  of  Boston,  and  engineer  of  these  extensive  quarries,  which  belong  to  the 
Exchange  Company  of  New  York  ;  he  kindly  showed  me  the  works — liere  tlie  materials  for  the 
erection  of  the  exchange  are  obtained  :  at  tfie  time  I  was  on  the  spot,  Mr.  Willard  was  getting 
out  two  blocks  of  granite,  each  measuring  eighty-two  feet  long  by  eight  feet  square ;  the  same 
might  have  been  obtained  sixteen  feet  square  if  it  had  been  necessary.  These  immense  blocks 
with  the  apparatus  used,  they  appear  to  handle  with  as  much  ease  as  a  stick  of  cord  wood.  The 
columns  for  the  new  custom-house  at  Boston  are  much  lareer  than  those  above  mentioned.  Mr. 
Willard  pointed  out  a  spot  where  a  stone  of  600  toot  might  be  got  without  any  difficulty.  The 
men  were  also  employed  in  getting  out  an  entrance  for  a  burial-grouDd  in  Tieinont-street,  in  the' 
Egyptian  style,  of  massive  blocks,  with  some  neat  carving  ^PtMc  Ledger. 
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Merrimac  and  Connecticuty  are  found  immense  and  apparently  exhaustless  ranges  of  this  stone. 
It  b  of  the  best  texture  and  colour,  and  some  of  the  quarries  are  quite  free  from  those  oxydes  or 
other  mineral  properties,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  mar  the  beauty  of  much  of  the 
New  England  granite.  Tliere  is  a  single  ledge  of  granite,  remarkable  for  its  extent  and  tlie 
quality  otthe  stone,  situated  in  Concord,  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  within  200  rods  of  the 
Merrimac,  which  is  navigable  hence  to  Boston  by  way  of  the  Middlesex  canal.  This  ledge  pre- 
sents a  surface  of  massive  primitive  granite,  of  more  than  4000  square  rods.  The  rift  of  the  stone 
is  very  perfect,  smooth,  and  regular,  and  splits  are  easily  made  to  the  depth  of  twelve  to  twenty 
feet,  and  of  almost  any  required  length.  The  face  of  tliis  great  ledge,  which  parts  to  the  south- 
east, rises  at  an  anele  of  about  forty-five  degrees  from  a  plane  of  the  horizon,  to  the  height  of 
about  350  feet — and  the  entire  mass,  from  all  that  appears,  and  its  quality  has  been  tested  at  all 
points,  is  of  tlie  very  best  description  of  building-stone.  This  is  mentioned  merely  as  a  sample 
of  the  building  material  which  abounds  in  New  Hampshire. 

"  Fmances, — This  state  has  no  publ'c  debt,  and,  as  a  government,  has  no  fixed  revenues.  It 
has  no  income  derived  from  any  railroad  or  canal,  or  any  corporation  whatever,  excepting  a  tax 
of  one4udf  per  cent  per  annum  on  tlie  capital  stock  of  banks,  which  is  appropriated  for  the  sup- 
port of  free  schools.  Tlie  state  has  no  revenue  from  lands,  or  auctions,  or  duties  of  any  descrip- 
tion, if  we  may  except  a  small  fee  on  civil  commissions,  all  of  which  goes  into  the  treasury,  after 
deducting  the  salary  (500  dollars)  of  the  secretary  of  state.  The  government  is  supported  by  a 
direct  tax  levied  upon  the  people,  generally  of  about  60,000  dollars  a  year,  which  covers  all  the 
expenses  of  the  government,  civil,  judicial,  and  miscellaneous.  There  are  few  states  in  the  union 
where  the  lavrs  are  more  promptly  and  fairly  administered,  or  where  there  is,  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  a  more  zealous  care  for  the  interests,  and  profound  regard  for  the  will  of  the  people, 
than  in  New  Hampshire." 

COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  early  trade  of  New  Hampshire,  as  well  as  of  the  other  New  England 
states,  consisted  chiefly  in  catching,  curing,  and  exporting  fish,  chiefly  to  Spain  ; 
the  exporting  of  furs,  purchased  at  the  trucking  houses  posted  on  the  banks  of 
the  Merrimac  and  other  rivers,  and  lastly  in  exporting  timber,  especially  masts, 
after  the  year  1660.  For  a  century  after  that  period,  New  Hampshire  supplied 
most  of  the  white  pine  masts  for  the  navy.  Live  oak  and  other  kinds  of  oak, 
white  and  red  oak  staves,  hoops,  shingles,  and  clapboards,  manufactured  by  the 
fiarmers  during  winter,  were  exchanged  for  manufactured  goods.  For  a  long  time, 
the  taxes  were  paid  for  in  wood  and  provisions,  the  prices  being  fixed  by  official 
authority.  The  prices,  in  1680,  were  white  pine  merchantable  boards,  the  1000 
feet  White  oak  pine  staves,  3/.  the  thousand;  red  oak  hogshead  staves,  255- 
the  thousand  ;  Indian  corn,  35.  per  bushel ;  wheat,  5s.  ;  malt,  4s. ;  silver  being 
then  valued  at  6s.  Sd,  per  ounce. 

The  quality  of  the  New  Hampshire  timber  is  extolled.  Mr.  J.  B.  Moon, 
in  a  recent  article,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  on  the  commerce  and  resources 
of  New  Hampshire,  states  : — 

"  The  timber  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Constitution  frigate,  the  famous  *  Old  Ironsides,* 
was  taken  from  the  woods  of  Allenstown,  on  the  border  of  the  Merrimac,  tifty  miles  from  the 
shipyard.  Soof  the  Independence,  74  ;  the  Congress,  and  several  o:her  vessels  of  war.  Ships  of 
war  were  also  built  at  Portsmouth^  in  early  times,  viz. :  the  Faulkland,  of  54  guns,  in  1690  ;  the 
Bedford  galley,  32  guns,  in  1696  ;  the  America,  of  40  guns,  in  1749  ;  the  Raleigii,  32  guns,  in 
1776  ;  the  Ranger,  18  guns,  in  1777;  and  a  ship  of  74  guns,  called  the  America,  was  launched  at 
Portsmouth,  November  5,  1782,  and  presented  to  the  King  of  France,  by  the  congress  of  the 
United  States. 

"  Ship-building  has  always  been  a  considerable  branch  of  business  at  Portsmouth.  Prior  to 
the  revolution,  European  traders  came  thither  to  build  ships,  which  they  could  do  much  cheaper 
than  at  home,  by  reason  of  the  large  profit  on  the  goods  which  they  brought  out  with  them.    The 
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mercliants  of  Portsmouth  also  built  numerous  sliips,  of  200  and  300  tons,  for  the  West  India 
trade.  Most  of  these  were  freighted  with  himber,  fish,  live-stock,  &c.,  and  having  proceeded  to  the 
islands,  the  cargoes  were  exchanged  for  sugars,  which  were  taken  to  England  in  the  same  ships, 
and  there  sold  for  merchandise  for  the  colonies.  Other  vessels,  laden  with  spars  and  timber,  pro- 
ceeded directly  for  the  British  ports,  and  were  sold,  with  their  cargoes,  for  the  same  purpose, 
Tlie  coasting  trade  to  the  southern  ports  was  an  exchange  of  West  India  productions  for  com, 
rice,  flour,  and  naval  stores,  portions  of  which  were  re-exported  to  Newfoundland  and  Nova 
Scotia. 

**  The  foreign  trade,  properly  so  considered,  of  New  Hampshire,  before  the  revolution,  was 
very  inconsiderable.  Two  or  three  vessels  in  a  year  would  go  to  the  free  ports  of  the  French  and 
Dutch  West  Indies,  with  cargoes  of  lumber,  fish-oil,  and  provisions,  and  bring  home  molasses  to 
be  distilled  in  the  onltf  distillery  in  New  Hampshire.  One  vessel  a  year,  perliaps,  would  go  to 
the  Azores,  or  the  Canaries,  with  pipe  staves,  fish,  and  provisions,  and  return  with  a  cargo  of  wine, 
the  balance  of  which  was  naid  in  cash  or  bills ;  and  sometimes  a  ship,  which  had  been  to  England, 
would  get  a  freight  to  Lisbon,  or  Cadiz,  and  return  laden  with  salt  and  fruit.  The  foreign 
entrances  and  clearances  at  the  port  of  Portsmouth,  for  the  nine  years  preceding  1773,  were  as 
follows : — 


YEARS. 

Entries. 

Clearanceft. 

YEARS. 

Entries. 

CleannoM. 

1764 

115 
113 

lis 

124 

19S 
199 
IM 
170 

1S3 

1760 

1S8 
lU 
IM 
106 

151 
14S 
135 
136 

I7$A 

1770 

I76cl 

1771 

1767 

177J 

1708 

**  During  the  period  of  the  war,  not  only  this  branch  of  trade,  but  the  domestic  and  lumber 
trade,  were  suspended ;  and  the  people  were  thrown  back  upon  the  resources  of  agriculture. 
And  it  is  worth  mentioning,  as  a  fact  illustrating  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  industry  of  the 
people,  that  they  not  only  produced  sufficient  to  sustain  themselves  in  a  period  of  war,  under  all 
the  burdens  it  imposed,  but  exported  large  quantities  of  com  ;  while,  before  the  revolution,  consi- 
derable quantities  were  imported  for  necessary  consumption. 

Corn  Imported  into  Portamoeth. 

Veari*.  Biubeln. 

1765 6.498 


1769 4,097 

1770 16,587 

1772 4,096 


Com  Ei  ported  from  Portaaoath. 
Years.  Bosbels. 

1776 2510 

1777 1915 

1778 5306 

1779 3097 

1780 6711 

1781 5587 


**  There  are  records  existing  which  go  to  show  that  in  addition  to  the  exports  above-mentioned, 
nearly  lialf  as  much  more  was  smuggled  from  New  Hampshire  during  tlie  revolution,  chiefly  into 
Nova  Scotia — the  country  which,  according  to  Lord  Sheffield's  calculation,  was  to  supply  the  West 
Indies  with  provisions ! 

'*  As  early  as  1668,  the  government  of  Massachusetts  (which  then  included  New  Hampshire.) 
passed  an  oraer,  reserving  for  public  use  all  white  pine  trees  measuring  twenty-four  inches  in 
diameter  at  three  feet  from  the  ground.  In  the  reign  of  William  III.,  a  surveyor  of  the  woods 
was  appointed  by  the  crown  ;  and  an  order  was  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Bellemont  to  cause  acts  to  be 
poaiea  for  the  preservation  of  white  pine  trees  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York. 
Under  Queen  Anne,  the  people  were  forbidden  to  cut  any  such  trees  without  leave  of  the  sur- 
▼eyor,  who  was  ordered  to  mark  all  such  as  were  fit  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  and  keep  a  register  of 
them.  A  perpetual  struggle  was  kept  up  between  the  people  and  the  surveyors ;  nnes  were  ex- 
acted ;  mast  trees  were  purposely  destroyed ;  and  the  subject  was  perpetuaUy  dwelt  upon  by  the 
royal  governors  in  their  despatches  home. 

**  In  the  province  of  New  Hampshire,  were  great  numbers  of  pitch  pine  trees,  unfit  for  maslSt 
but  capable  of  yielding  tar  and  turpentine.  A  company  of  mercliants  of  Portsmouth,  in  1718, 
undertook  to  monopolise  the  manufacture,  and  they  employed  a  great  many  labourers ;  but  after 
many  thousand  trees  had  been  prepared  for  use,  such  was  the  hatred  of  monopoly  among  the 
backwoodsmen,  that  a  greater  portion  of  the  trees  were  secretly  destroyed  by  unknown  lumds.  A 
law  was  then  passed  making  tar  at  20s.  per  barrel,  receivable  in  payment  of  public  taxes,  which 
encouraged  the  manufacture  for  a  time.  But  another  law  being  soon  afterwards  passed  laying  a 
penalty  on  the  injuring  of  trees  for  drawing  turpentine,  only  provoked  a  wanton  spirit  of  reusU 
ance ;  the  trees  were  destroyed  ;  and  the  manufacture,  which  for  a  time  was  a  source  of  consi* 
derable  profit  to  the  colony,  was  soon  afterwards  discontinued  altogether. 

^  In  the  answers  to  the  aneries  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  prepared  in  1790|  the 
foRowhig  account  of  the  trade,  Ax.,  of  New  Hami»htre  is  given. 
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"  Ams.  4.  The  trade  of  the  province  is  lumber  and  fish.  Tlie  number  of  shipping  belonging 
to  the  province  are  five,  consisting  of  about  500  tons ;  and  there  are  about  300  or  400  tons  oF 
other  shipping  that  trade  here  (annually)  not  belonging  to  the  province.  The  seafaring  men  are 
about  foi^.     The  trade  is  much  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  some  years  past. 

"  5.  The  province  makes  use  of  all  sorts  of  British  manufactures,  amounting  to  about  5000/. 
sterling,  annually,  in  value,  which  are  had  principally  from  Boston. 

**  6.  The  trade  of  this  province  to  other  plantations,  is  to  the  Carribbee  islands,  whither  we 
send  lumber  and  fish,  and  receive  for  it  rum,  sugar,  molasses,  and  cotton ;  and  as  to  the  trade 
from  hence  to  Europe,  it  is  tu  Spain  or  Portugal,  from  whence  our  vessels  bring  home  salt. 

"  The  natural  produce  of  the  country  is  timber  (of  various  kinds,  viz.,  principally  oak,  pine, 
hemlock,  ash,  beech,  and  birch)  and  fish,  and  they  are  the  only  commodities  of  the  place.  The  tim- 
ber is  fenerally  manufactured  into  beams,  planks,  knees,  boards,  clapboards,  shingles,  and  staves,  and 
•ometimes  into  house  frames  ;  and  the  value  of  those  commodities  annually  exported  from  hence 
to  Europe  and  the  West  India  islands,  is  about  1000/.  sterling.  Besides  what  is  above-mentioned, 
the  coasting  sloops  from  Boston,  carry  from  hence  thither,  in  fish  and  timber,  about  5000/.  per 
annum. 

"  At  this  period  (1730)  the  population  of  the  province  of  New  Hampshire  was  about  10,000  ; 
and  a  laige  portion  of  their  traae  then  passed  through  Massachusetts,  as  has  been  the  case  down 
to  tlie  present  day. 

**  It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  comparatively  little  is  known  of  the  statistics 
of  the  New  England  colonies  prior  to  the  revolution.  No  general  account  was  kept  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  produce,  or  of  the  state  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  People  were 
thinly  scattered  over  a  wide  space  of  country,  and  mainly  occupied  in  subduing  the  forests  and 
procuring  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  custom-house  records  were  rarely  if  ever  published,  and 
niany  of  them  were  lost.  Tlie  returns  published  in  London,  in  some  respects  imperfect,  present 
the  only  view  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  New  England  which  can  be  found  prior  to  1750. 
These  returns  do  not  designate  the  commerce  of  the  separate  colonies,  all  the  New  England  set- 
tlements being  included  in  one  general  return.  The  proportion,  however,  which  New  Hampshire 
bore,  prior  to  Uie  revolution,  in  die  commerce  of  the  country,  was  greater  than  it  has  been  at 
any  subsequent  period,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  periods  of  the  non-intercourse,  embargo,  and 
war." 

Value  of  fizports  and  Imports  of  the  New  England  Colonies  at  different  periods. 


YEARS. 


lieo7. 

!l690. 

'I7«0. 
1710. 
!?» 
I7M, 
1740. 


Exports. 

Imports. 

£ 

^ 

M.W2 

6«,4«S 

31,«M 

03.517 

S6,000 

127,*279 

41,486 

01.916 

31.11) 

106,338 

49,20f, 

128.709 

M.70I 

208,196 

72,389 

17l.fi81 

YEARS. 


1750 
1760, 
1771, 
1772, 
1773 
1774 
1775 
1776, 


Exports. 

Imports. 

^ 

^ 

48,4.'>^ 

343.6.^9 

37.K02 

599,<i47 

150,381 

1.42fl.llO 

126.'265 

824.«30 

124,6-24 

527,055 

112.218 

562,476 

1 16,5H8 

71.625 

762 

55,050 

Afler  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  commerce  of  New  Hampshire  gradually  increased 
until  the  period  when  the  acts  of  non-intercourse,  embargo,  and  other  steps  preceding  tiie  war  of 
1812,  took  place.  During  the  war  a  large  number  of  vessels  were  laid  up,  some  were  lost,  others 
sold  or  broken  up,  and  their  registers  surrendered  On  the  conchision  of  peace  the  tonnage  of 
the  port  again  went  up  to  its  former  amount ;  the  fishing  business  was  resumed,  and  the  carrying 
and  coasting  trade  increased.  For  a  few  years  past  the  navigation  of  Portsmouth  has  increased, 
and  the  trade  coastwise  and  to  Europe  has  nearly  doubled. 

The  American  tonnage  employed  in  the  fisheries  is  almost  exclusively  owned  in  New  England, 
and  principally  in  Massachusetts ;  the  proportion  iield  by  that  state,  in  a  series  of  twenty  years, 
having  been  rather  more  than  four  to  one,  as  compared  to  the  wliolc  population  ;  but  the  propor- 
tion of  tonnage  employed  in  these  pursuits,  held  by  tlie  citizens  of  Portsmouth,  the  only  port  in 
New  Hampshire,  when  compared  with  that  of  Boston,  the  principal  mart  of  Massachusetts,  is 
very  nearly  equal ;  that  for  Portsmouth  being  about  four  1*2-96  tons  to  each  inhabitant,  and  that 
of  Boston  being  only  about  four  58-95. 

For  some  years  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  mackerel  fishery,  and  also  to  the 
vhale  fishery,  by  a  company  formed  for  that  purpose.  Tlie  quantity  of  drit»d  and  smoked  fisli 
ptodiieed  in  1839,  was  28,257  quintals  :  and  of  whale  and  other  fish  oils,  45,234  gallons. 

Ship  building,  though  less  extensively  pursued  than  in  some  former  years,  is  carried  on  to  some 
citent  at  Portsmouth.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  number,  class,  and  tonnage,  of  those  built 
within  the  last  few  years. 

VOL.  II.  s 
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YEARS. 

Sbip*. 

BrigH. 

1  Scboonert. 

Total  Number. 

Total  Too&age. 

itnQ 

I 

3 
5 

5 

1   1 

11 
3 
3 

I 

2 

.... 

i 

I    :,: 

1             

3 

2 

14 

9 
7 

1.G90  94 
1.117  50 
2,023   17 
2,»«n  75 
2.730  .-W 
l,Hh5  0.% 
3,280  10 
2,780  51 

1830 

1833 

1R34 

1836 

1837.. 

183^ 

I83tf 

The  value  of  the  ships  and  vessels  built  in  1839,  is  estimated  at  78,000  dollara. 
Foreign  Commerce  of  New  Ilampsliire,  from  1791  to  1838. 


EXPORTS. 


YEARS.  ;- 


DonMrsUc. 


rorvign* 


IMPORTS. 


Duties  on  Fo-  Drawbacks  pd. 
reign  Mer-    i    on  Forrien 
cbandMe      I  Mrrcbat  diae 
Imported.  Exported. 


Rrriatere^ 
ToBoagr. 


1791  . 
1192  . 

1793  . 

1794  . 

1795  . 
1790  . 

1797  . 

1798  . 

1799  . 

1800  . 

1801  . 
1809  . 
180S  . 
1801  . 

1805  . 

1806  . 
1907  . 

1808  . 

1809  • 

1810  . 

1811  . 

1812  . 

1813  . 

1814  . 

1815  . 

1816  . 

1817  . 
1-18  . 

1819  . 

1820  . 

1821  . 

1822  . 

1823  . 
18M  . 

1825  . 

1826  . 

1827  . 

1828  . 

1829  . 

1830  . 

1831  , 
1831  . 

1833  . 

1834  . 
1835 

1836  , 

1837  . 
1838 
1839 
1849  . 
1841 
1849  . 
1843  . 


dollar*. 


dollars. 


443^27 

4.^3,394 

389.595 

411.379 

365.050 

122,294 

301,063 

225,623 

315,0.M 

192,372 

29,990 

37,118 

101,203 

119.480 

170.509 

114,233 

152.847 

233.082 

180,129 

lH0^882 

1H2.M5 

178,508 

181,840 

150,682 

155,580 

115,947 

98.204 

93.499 

109.456 

ll\582 

145,355 

70,CVJ 

73,076 

15,015 

20,000 

56,103 

74,014 

2",761 

10,211 

38,419 

44.059 


51,003 

262,697 

218,813 

383.884 

314.072 

2,765 

85,532 

0,027 

53.809 

9,129 

269 

8,579 

20.807 

26.825 

10,415 

5.1172 

17,718 

80,636 

10,817 

64,760 

6,H75 

10,840 

16.3:'3 

21,818 

8.4M6 

7,470 

2.685 

1.766 

9.903 
1.214 
6,605 

505 
8.041 
18,567 
7,030 

318 
87 

128 

115 


dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

duUari. 

142.859 

55,770 

344 

18MI3 

45.499 

383 

198,204 

5l.7.'i9 

183 

153,860 

51.803 

4,482 

229  427 

59,782 

8,097 

378.101 

96.007 

33,877 

275,840 

444)12 

8.827 

801,453 

104,900 

9.018 

361,789 

119.ii37 

11,170 

431.836 

163,198 

7,044 

555,055 

165,614 

16,845 

565.394 

154,088 

20,463 

494.620 

163.332 

25,517 

716,091 

.. .. 

210,411 

85.071 

008,408 

170,765 

43.553 

795,263 

222,599 

86.345 

680,022 

177.551 

60,968 

rw.oao 

61.232 

33,290 

280.505 

55.803 

7.800 

234.6.-.0 

61,464 

3,484 

36H.K63 

77.304 

8,397 

203,401 

131,600 

1.827 

29,906 

43,383 

1,148 

37,3-7 

150,514 

258 

109,782 

8.'V,64l 

2.469 

140,703 

75.570 

7,740 

197.424 

84..5140 

7,660 

130,644 

103,031 

7,168 

157.919 

92,100 

3,751 

240.800 

108.200 

3,094 

260.765 

350,021 

84,480 

10.146 

190,699 

330.052 

149.303 

4,713 

237.705 

671.770 

133,571 

11,055 

185,883 

245.513 

104.135 

7,942 

198,6*^ 

331,244 

138,0. 4 

18.371 
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PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

CoNcoED  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Merri mac  river,  in  43  deg.  12  min.  29  sec.  north  latH 
tude,  71  deg.  29  min.  west  longiuide,  65  miles  north-north -west  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  146 
iouth-west  of  Augusta,  Maine,  97  south-cast  of  Montpellier,  Vermoni,  153  nortti-east  of  Albany, 
New  York,  481  from  Washington.  There  are  two  bridges  across  the  Merrimac.  The  YiUage^eoo- 
Caining  900  houses,  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  rirer,  and  extends  nearly  two  milei  beCwMB  the 
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bridees.  There  are  also  two  other  small  villages  in  the  township.  Tlirough  Concord  river, 
which  is  made  navigable  for  boats,  by  dams,  locks,  and  canals,  and  the  Middlesex  canal,  and  a 
railroad  recently  finished,  a  communication  is  formed  with  Boston,  wliere  its  trade  centres.  There 
are  Rve  churches,  and  a  court-house,  gaol,  &c.  The  state  house  is  built  of  hewn  granite.  It  is  126 
feet  by  49,  with  a  projection  in  the  centre  of  four  feet  on  each  front ;  it  cost  80,000  dollars.  The 
state  prison  is  a  solid  structure  of  granite,  70  feet  by  36,  surrounded  by  a  high  stone  wall.  Tiie 
fidlsin  the  Merriroac,  and  the  locks  at  this  place,  afford  great  water  power.  There  were  in  1840 
thirty-six  stores,  capital  149,900  dollars;  hardware  and  cutlery  produced,  value  40,810  dollars; 
one  fuUiog  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  capital  12.000  dollars  ;  three  tanneries,  capital  5000  dollars  ; 
two  potteries,  four  grist  mills,  thirteen  saw  mills,  one  paper  factory,  ten  printing  otfices,  five  binderies, 
six  weekly  newspapers,  one  periodical,  capital  48,930  dollars.  Capital  in  manufactures,  197,000 
dollars.  Oneacademy,  180 students,  twenty-eight  schools,  1180  scholars.  Population,  4897. 

Dover  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Piscataqua  river,  in  43deg.  13  min.  north  latitude,  70 
deg.  54  min.  west  longitude,  12  miles  north-west-by-north  of  Portsmouth,  39  east  of  Concord,  50 
south-west  of  Portland,  60  north  of  Boston.  495  from  Washington.  Population,  1820,  2871  ;  1830, 
5449;  1840,6458.  It  is  watered  by  the  Cochcco  and  Black  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Piscata- 
qua. It  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  state,  the  first  settlement  having  been  made  in  1623,  on  a 
beautiful  peninsula,  between  the  Black  and  Piscataqua  rivers,  for  the  purposes  of  fishing.  Tlie 
pretty  village  of  Dover  is  built  around  the  lower  falls  of  Cocheco,  where  the  water  descends  sud- 
denly 32}  feet,  affording  abundant  water  power,  and  the  river  never  rises  so  as  to  endanger  the 
mills  on  it.  These  falls  are  at  the  head  of  tide  water,  twelve  miles  from  the  ocean,  admitting 
ordioaiy  river  craft  up  to  the  mills,  and  larger  vessels  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This  town  has  a 
court  bouse,  gaol,  a  bank,  several  cliurches,  and  several  manufactures,  and  owns  shipping  and  small 
craft.  It  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  places  in  the  state.  There  were,  in  1840,  sixty  stores, 
capital  248,581  dollars  ;  one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  capital  20,000  dollars;  four  cotton 
fiictories,  28,666  spindles,  one  dyeing  and  printing  establishment,  with  a  capital  of  1,056,000 
dollars;  three  furnaces,  two  tanneries,  one  distillery,  capital  10,888  dollars;  four  gristmills, 
three  saw  mills,  three  printing  offices,  three  weekly  newspapers,  and  one  periodical.  Total  ca- 
pital in  manufactures,  1,166,644  dollars.  Three  academies,  ninety-eight  students,  twenty-seven 
schools,  1193  scholars. — Official  Returns,   U,  S,  Gaz. 

Hanovek  is  situated  on  the  Connecticut  river,  over  which  is  a  bridge,  connecting  it  with  Nor- 
wich, VennoDt  Tlie  surface  is  pleasantly  diversified,  and  the  soil  is  fertile  Moose  mountain,  an 
elevated  ridg^,  crosses  the  east  part  of  the  town  from  north  to  south.  Tlie  village  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  a  plain,  half  a  mile  east  of  the  river,  and  has  a  considerable  number  of  neat  buildings, 
mostly  ranged  round  a  square  of  about  twelve  acres.  It  contains  a  Congregational  church,  several 
stores,  and  the  buildings  of  Dartmouth  Collese,  an  old  and  highly  respectable  institution.  It  was 
founded  in  1770,  and  contains,  including  the  Medical  Institution,  a  president,  fifteen  professors  or 
other  instructors,  has  had  2052  alumni,  has  340  students,  and  16,500  volumes  in  its  libraries.  The 
commencement  is  on  the  last  Tliursday  in  July.  The  Medical  Institution  was  instituted  in  1797, 
when  there  were  but  three  others  existing  in  the  United  States,  has  six  professors,  seventy-two 
students,  and  has  had  577  graduates.  The  annual  course  of  lectures  commences  on  the  first  or 
second  Thursday  in  August.  There  are  three  buildings  of  the  institution  :  the  centre  or  principal 
one  of  wood,  150  feet  by  50,  for  under-graduates  ;  a  medical  building,  75  feet  by  31,  north  of  it, 
and  a  cliapel,  &c.,  a  corresponding  building,  south.  There  are  in  the  town  ten  stores,  capital 
30,200  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  one  fulling  mill,  two  grist  mills,  eight  saw  mills,  two  printing  offices, 
one  weekly  newspaper,  one  periodical.  Capital  in  manufactures,  28,850  dollars.  One  college, 
404  students,  sixteen  schools  51-2  scholars.     Population.  2G13. — Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Haverhill  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut  river.  Incorporated  in  1764. 
Watered  by  Hazen's  and  Oliverian  brooks,  which  flow  into  the  Connecticut  river.  The  principal 
village,  called  Haverhill  Corner,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Oliverian  brook,  near 
its  entrance  into  the  Connecticut  river.  It  contains  a  court  house,  gaol,  banking  house,  an  aca- 
demy, a  Congregational  church,  a  printing  office,  and  about  sixty  dwellings,  many  of  them  hand- 
some. There  were,  in  1840.  in  the  town  six  stores,  capital  28i)0  dollars;  two  tanneries,  one 
printing  office,  one  weekly  paper,  four  grist  mills,  nine  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  40,075 
dollars.     Nine  schools,  53*2  scholars.     Population,  2784. — Official  ReturtiXf  U,  S.  Gaz, 

Manchester. — Mcrrimac  river  runs  on  its  west  border,  and  affi^rds  an  extensive  water  power. 
Massabesic  pond,  a  large  body  of  water,  lies  on  its  cast  border.  The  canal  around  Amoskeag  falls, 
in  the  Merrimac,  is  in  this  town.  The  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  but  fertile  on  tlie  river.  Incorpo- 
rated in  1751.  A  flourishing  manufacturing  village  is  rising  up  at  the  falls.  There  were,  in  1840, 
in  tbe  town,  thirty-one  stores,  capit^il  66,945  dollars  ;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  18,000  dollars  ; 
one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  one  brewery,  two  printing  offices,  three  weekly  newspapers, 
four  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  569,512  dollars.  Eight  schools,  950 
ichobum.     Population,  3235.— Q^«V//  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

MEmsDrrii. — Winnipiseogee  lake  bounds  it  on  the  east,  and  in  the  north  part  is  a  large  pond  con- 
Dected  with  it,  two  miles  long  and  one  wide.     Great  bay  projects  into  its  south  part.     Over  the 
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outlet  of  Winnipiseogec  lake  is  a  bridge.  Here  is  a  neat  village,  which  contains  a  court  house,  an 
academy,  a  Coiigre<:ational  cluirch,  a  bank,  several  mills  and  manufactories,  and  about  fifty  dwell- 
ings. The  towii:>hip  had,  in  1840,  twenty  stores,  capital  49,'2(X)  dollars;  three  tanneries,  one 
gristmill,  three  saw  mills,  twfuty  schools,  787  scholars.  Population,  3351. — Official KeiunUf 
V.  S,  Gaz. 

Nashua  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Merrimac  river.  It  is  level  on  the  east  and  uneven 
on  the  west.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Watered  by  the  Nashua  river.  Tlie  village  is  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Nashua  river,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Merrimac,  and  contains  eight  churches, 
iifty  stores,  and  several  d\%ellings.  The  river  falls  sixty-five  feet  in  two  miles,  and  produces  ao 
extensive  water  power,  and  here  are  large  cotton  factories.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  town, 
fifly  stores,  capital  129,706  dollars ;  five  cotton  factories,  34,348  spindles,  one  tannery,  one 
pottery,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  three  saw  mills,  ('apital  in  manufactures, 
1,294,500  dollars.  One  academy,  214  students,  thirty-six  schools,  1476  schohirs.  Population, 
G0d4.— Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Portsmouth  is  situated  in  43  deg.  5  min.  north  latitude,  and  70  deg.  45  min.  west  longitude, 
from  Greenwich,  and  6  deg.  23  min.  east  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  14  miles  east- 
north-east  from  Exeter,  24  north  from  Newburyport,  45  east-south-east  from  Concord,  54  south- 
south-west  from  Portland,  54  north  from  Boston,  and  493  from  Washington.  The  population 
in  1810  was  6934  ;  in  1820,  7327  ;  in  1830,  8082  ;  in  1840,  7887.  It  is;ihe  largest  town  and 
the  only  sea-port  in  the  state,  situated  on  a  peninsula  on  the  south  side  of  the  Piscataqua  river, 
three  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  situation  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  the  land  rising  gradually  from 
the  harbour.  It  is  well  built,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  large  and  liandsome.  The  public 
buildings  and  institutions  are,  chiefly,  eight  churches,'a  court  house,  a  gaol,  an  academy,  an  athe- 
nseum,  with  a  library,  collections  in  natural  history,  &c.,  an  almshouse,  and  a  state  lunatic 
asylum.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  with  forty  feet  of  water  in  the  channel  at  low  tide,  and 
protected  by  its  islands  and  headlands  from  all  winds.  The  Piscataqua,  opposite  the  town,  is 
from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide ;  and  the  tide,  which  rises  ten  feet,  flows  with 
so  rapid  a  current  as  to  keep  the  harbour  free  from  ice.  The  main  channel  is  on  the  east  side  of 
Great  island,  or  Newcastle,  and  is  defended  by  Fort  Constitution,  on  Great  island,  and  Fort 
M*Clary,  in  Kittery,  opposite.  There  are  also  Fort  Sullivan  and  Fort  \N  ashington  on  two  other 
islands,  which  are  not  garrisoned  in  time  of  peace.  There  is  also  an  entrance  on  the  south  tide 
of  Great  island,  called  Little  Harbour,  but  the  water  is  shallow.  There  is  a  ligl:thouse  on 
Great  island.  Tins  island  contains  458  acres,  and  constitutes  the  townsliip  of  Nei^ castle,  and  it  is 
connected  to  Portsmouth  by  a  bridge,  erected  in  1821.  Portsmouth  is  also  connected  to  Kitteiy 
by  two  bridges,  one  of  which  is  1750,  and  the  other  480  feet  in  length. —  U.  5.  Gaz, 

There  is  a  national  dockyard  on  Navy  Island,  and  several  mercantile  shipping  yards.  Ports- 
mouth carries  on  the  fisheries  and  foreign  as  well  as  coasting  trade.  The  registered  tonnage  of 
the  port  in  1843,  amounted  to  13,918  tons  ;  and  the  licensed,  or  fishing  and  coasting,  8790  tons  ; 
total,  22,079  tons,  being  a  decrease  since  1840,  of  5297  tons.  Notwithstanding  the  known  wealth 
of  the  town,  the  population  has,  it  will  be  observed,  diminished.  This  is  accounted  for,  from  en- 
terprise removing  from  it  to  a  more  extended  field  for  employment.  In  1 840,  there  were  in 
Portsmouth  eighteen  foreign  commercial,  and  six  commercial  houses;  capital  employed,  1,251,500 
dollars  ;  137  retail  stores,  capital,  278,500  dollars  ;  capital  employed  in  all  manufactures,  187,000 
dollars ;  six  lumber  yards,  four  furnaces,  one  woollen  factory,  one  fulling,  two  flour,  two  erist 
mills,  one  rope  walk,  three  printing  offices,  three  book  binderies,  two  weekly  newspapers,  three 
academies,  188  students,  sixteen  schools,  2222  scholars. — Official  Returns, 

GoFFSTowN  is  situated  sixteen  miles  south  ofConcorcCon  the  Piscataqua.  In  1840,  popu- 
lation 2376,  with  eight  stores,  two  fulling  mills,  one  woollen,  and  three  cotton  factories,  three 
tanneries,  three  grist  mills,  and  nine  saw  milb ;  capital  employed  in  manufactures,  1 19,515  dollars. 
— Official  Returns, 

UoHKENTON,  OH  tlic  Coutoocook,  had,  in  1840,  2455  inhabitants,  eight  stores,  one  fulling  mill, 
one  tannery,  four  grist,  and  eleven  saw  mills;  capital  employed  in  manufactures,  21,300  dollars. 

Keene,  situated  on  a  plain  on  the  east  side  and  near  Ashuetol  river,  contained,  in  1840,  a 
court  house,  church,  twenty-five  stores,  one  furnace,  one  fulline  mill,  one  woollen  Victory, 
two  glass  factories,  two  tanneries,  one  bindery  work,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  papers*  and 
three  periodical  works,  three  grist,  one  oil,  and  seven  saw  milb ;  capital  employed  in  manu&o* 
tures,  98.262  dollars;  two  academies,  261  students,  thirteen  schools,  695  scholars. 

SoMEBswoRTH  towuship  coutaius  Great  Falls  Village,  to  within  a  mile  of  which  vessels  of  250 
tons  ascend  from  the  sea.  In  1840  it  contained  four  churches,  with  2500  inhabitants.  Tkie 
whole  township  contained  thirty  stores,  two  grist  mills,  twelve  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  factory^ 
four  cotton  factories,  with  40,121  spindles  ;  capital  employed  in  manufactures,  996,250  dol* 
lars. 

Petebboroogh. — The  surface  of  this  township  is  uneven  ;  soil  fertile,  and  excellent  near  the 
streams.  Drained  by  Contoocook  river  and  its  branches,  which  afford  good  water  power.  Char- 
tered in  1738.    It  has  six  stores,  capital  21^800  dollars ;  two  fulling  mills,  two  wooUen  fiwtoricfy 
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^te  cotton  fiictorieSk  6044  spiDdles,  one  furnace,  two  tanneries,  one  paper  factory,  six  grist  mills, 
lefen  saw  mills.  Capital  employed  in  manufactures,  309,225  dollars.  One  academy,  ninety  stu-* 
dents,  thirteen  schools,  671  scholars.     Population,  2163,— OJicial  Retumt, 

ExKTSB. — The  soil  of  this  townsliip  is  moderately  good,  and  well  cultivated.  The  village  is 
situated  on  Exeter  river,  a  branch  of  the  Piscataqua,  at  the  head  of  tide  water.  The  falls  here 
afford  great  water  power.  It  contains  a  court  house,  gaol,  bank,  three  churches — two  Congrega- 
tional and  one  Baptist — and  a  well  endowed  academy.  The  river  is  navigable  to  this  place  for 
vessels  of  500  tons  burden.  The  township,  in  1840,  contained  thirty  stores,  capital  67,240  dollars  ; 
four  tanneries,  one  powder  mill,  three  potteries,  one  paper  factory,  four  printing  offices,  two 
binderies,  three  weekly  newspapers,  four  academies,  275  students,  twelve  schools,  610  scholars. 
Population,  2925,— Official  lUtunu, 

RocHXSTXE .---Salmon  Falls  river,  which  bounds  this  township  on  the  north-east,  and  Cocheco 
river,  which  drains  it,  afford  water  power.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  much  of  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Incorporated  in  1722.  There  is  a  considerable  village  at  the  falls  on  Cocheco  river.  It  liad, 
in  1840,  eleven  stores,  capital  23,300  dollars  ;  four  fulling  mills,  three  woollen  factories,  two  tan- 
neries, two  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills,  two  oil  mills.  Capital  employed  in  manufactures,  76,450 
dolhus.    Seventeen  sdiools,  788  scholars.     Population,  2431.— O^cia/  Returns. 

III.  VERMONT. 

Vermont  is  bonndcd  on  the  north  by  Lower  Canada ;  on  the  east  by  New  Hampshire ;  on 
the  south  bv  Massachusetts  ;  and  on  the  west  by  New  York ;  from  which  it  is  chiefly  separated 
by  Lake  Champlain.  It  lies  between  42  deg.  44  min.,  and  45  deg.  north  latitude,  and  between 
71  deg.  38  min.,  and  73  deg.  26  min.  west  longitude.  It  is  157  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  90  miles  broad  on  the  northern  boundary,  and  40  on  the  southern,  and  contains  10,212  square 
miles,  6,535,680  acres.  The  population  in  1790,  was  85,589;  in  1800,  154,465;  in  1810, 
217.895  :  in  1820,  235,764  ;  in  1830,  280,679;  in  1840,  291,948.  Of  these,  146,378  are  white 
males ;  144,840  are  white  females ;  364  coloured  males :  366  coloured  females.  Employed  in 
agriculture,  73,150;  in  commerce,  1303;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  13,174;  navigating  the 
ocean,  rivers,  &c.,  187  ;  learned  professions,  &c.,  1563. — Ojfficial  Returns ,  U.  S,  Gaz, 

The  state  is  divided  into  fourteen  counties,  which,  with  their  population  in  1840,  and  their 
capitals,  were  as  follows : — Addison,  23,583,  C.  Middlebury  ;  Bennington,  16,872,  C.  Bennington 
and  Manchester;  Caledonia,  21,891,  C.Danville;  Chittenden,  22,977,  C.  Burlington;  Essex, 
4226,  C,  Guildliall:  Franklin.  24,531,  C.  St.  Alban's  ;  Grand  Isle,  3888,  C.  North  Hero; 
Lamoille,  10,475,  C.  Hydepark  ;  Orange,  27,873,  C.  Chelsea;  Orleans,  13,634,  C.  Irasburg; 
Rutland.  30,699,  C.  Kutland;  Washington,  23,506,  C.  Montpellier;  Windliam,  27,442.  C.  New- 
fane  ;  Windsor,  40,.35G,  C.  Windsor  and  NN'oodstock. — Official  Returns, 

Vermont  is  a  hilly  or  mountainous  country.  To  the  distance  of  from  five  to  ten  miles  east  of 
Lake  Champlain  the  country  is  moderately  uneven,  and  generally  very  fertile.  The  soil  is  gene- 
rally deep,  rich,  moist,  of  a  dark  colour,  loamy,  and  seldom  parched  with  drought. 

On  the  border  of  the  streams  it  is  alluvial  and  most  productive,  although  some  of  the  uplands 
are  almost  of  equal  fertility,  Wheat  is  extensively  cultivated,  particularly  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountains.  Barley,  rye,  oats,  peas,  flax,  and  potatoes,  flourish  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  Indian 
com  thrives,  and  apples  are  abundantly  produced  ;  much  of  the  mountain  territory  aflbrd  excel- 
lent trrazing,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  annually  driven  from  the  state  for  sale. 

Acluin  of  mountains,  called  the  Green  mountains,  from  which  the  state  takes  its  name,  runs 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  state,  being  in  the  south  part  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  with 
some  intervening  valleys.  Near  the  centre  of  the  state  the  range  divides  into  two  parts  ;  the 
western  continues  nortn,  and,  thoui^h  broken,  has  the  highest  summits  ;  while  the  eastern  passes 
in  a  north-east  direction,  in  an  unbroken  chain.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  immense  barrier 
has  a  passage  through  it,  without  even  any  high  hills.  Tlie  southern  branch  of  Onion  river,  which 
flows  into  Lake  Champlain,  has  its  source  very  near  to  if  not  in  the  same  swamp  with  the  head 
of  White  river,  which  flows  into  the  Connecticut.  The  road  passes  along  these  streams  from 
Burlington  through  Montpellier  to  Hartford,  Vermont,  without  any  considerable  elevations  or 
depressions,  and  is  called  the  valley  road,  presenting  much  grand  and  beautiful  scenery.  It  passes 
Dear  tlie  base  of  Camel's  Rump,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Green  mountains.  Before  the 
mountain  divides,  Killington  Peak,  3675  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the  highest  summit, 
but  there  are  two  higher  summits  after  it  divides,  which  are  in  the  western  range.  These  are 
CameFs  Rump,  on  the  south  side  of  Onion  river,  which  is  4188  feet  high,  and  Mansfield  moun- 
tain, the  highest  of  all,  on  the  north  side  of  Onion  river,  which  is  4279  feet  high.  The  land  in 
the  part  of  the  state  east  of  the  mountain  ridge,  is  more  hilly  tlian  that  on  the  western  side. 
Ihe  natural  growth  of  the  soil,  on  the  east  of  the  mountains,  is  birch,  beech,  maple,  ash,  elm,  and 
buttemut ;  and  on  the  west  the  growth  of  hard  wood  is  intermixed  with  pine  and  other  ever- 
pteat. — U,  S.  Oaz. 
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In  1840,  there  were  in  this  state,  62,402  horses  and  mules ;  884,841  neat  cattle;  1,681,819 
sheep;  203,800  swine;  poiihry  to  the  vahie  of  181,578  dollars.  There  were  produced  495,800 
bushels  of  wheat ;  54,781  bushels  of  barley  ;  2,222,584  bushels  of  oats  ;  230,993  bushels  of  rye ; 
228,416  bushels  of  buckwheat;  8,869,751  bushels  of  potatoes;  1,119.678  busheb  of  Indian  com  : 
836,739  tons  of  hay  ;  29  tons  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  4286  pounds  of  silk  cocoons  ;  3,699,235  pounds 
of  wool ;  4,647,934  pounds  of  sugar  ;  48,137  pounds  of  hops;  4660  of  wax.  The  products  of  the 
dairy  amounted  in  value  to  2,008,737  dollars  ;  of  the  orchard,  to  213,944  dollars  ;  of  lumber,  to 
349,939  dollars  ;  718  tons  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes  were  made. — Official  Rciumt, 

'1  he  exports  consist  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  flax,  live  cattle,  grain,  &c. 
The  export  trade  east  of  the  highlands,  is  chiefly  to  Boston  and  Hartford  ;  and  of  the  country  west 
the  produce  is  exported  south  to  New  York,  and  north  to  Montreal :  to  the  latter  it  has  a  ready 
access  through  Lake  Champbin,  and  to  the  former  by  the  Champlain  canal  to  the  Hudson  river. 

The  climate  is  healthy,  though  the  winters  are  severely  cold.  The  snow  generally  lies  on  the 
ground  from  December  to  March,  and  is  often  from  two  to  six  feet  deep  on  the  mountains. 
The  temperature  in  winter  is  several  degrees  colder  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  side  of  the 
islands.     Lake  Champlain  is  generally  frozen  over  until  about  the  1st  of  February. 

The  principal  rivers  flow  into  Lake  Ciiamplain.  They  are  the  Otter  Creek,  85  miles  long, 
and  navigable  for  sloops  six  miles  to  Vergennes.  Onion  river  is  80  miles  long,  and  runs  into  the 
lake  four  miles  north  of  Burlington.  Lamoille  b  70  miles  long,  and  Missisque  about  the  same 
length.  Small  boats  ascend  these  streams  to  their  lower  cascades,  of  which  there  are  several, 
which  furnish  abundant  water  pow<T  for  mills.  The  principal  rivers  on  the  cast  side  of  the  higlj- 
lands,  which  flow  into  the  Connecticut,  are  Deerfield,  White,  Black,  and  Pasumsic  streams. 

The  area  of  Lake  Champlain,  about  two-thirds  of  which  is  within  Vermont,  is  estimated  at 
about  600  square  miles.  Lake  .Memphremagog,  which  lies  partly  in  Vermont  and  partly  in 
Canada,  is  forty  miles  long,  and  seven  or  eight  broad.  Lake  Bombazine  and  Salisbury  rood  are 
considerable  bodies  of  water.  The  islands  of  Lake  Champlain  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
are  large,  fertile,  and  inhabited.  The  liarbours  on  Lake  Champlain,  are  St.  Alban*s,  Burliogtoo, 
and  Vergennw — U,  S,  Gaz. 

Burlington  is  the  largest  and  most  commercial  town  in  the  state.  The  other  principal  towns 
are  Middlcbury,  St.  Albun*s,  Rutland,  and  Bennington,  on  the  west,  Montpellier  in  the  centre^ 
and  Windsor,  Woodstock,  Danville,  and  Newbur}-,  on  the  east  side  of  the  highlands. 

Trade  and  Manufactures.— There  were  in  Vermont,  in  1840,  747  retail  stores,  groceries, 
&c.,  which  employed  a  capital  of  2,964,060  dollars.  There  was  employed  in  the  lumber  trade,  a 
capital  of  45,506  dollars.  The  home-made  or  domestic  manufactures  amounted  in  value  to 
674,548  dollars.  There  were  95  woollen  manufactories,  and  239  fulling  mills,  which  employed 
1450  persons,  and  produced  fabrics  to  the  value  of  1,331.953  dollars,  with  a  capital  employea  of 
1,406,950  dollars  ;  seven  cotton  manufactories  with  7254  spindles,  which  manufactured  fabrics  to 
the  value  of  113,000  dollars,  and  a  capital  employed  of  118,100  dollars ;  26  furnaces  which  pro- 
duced 6743  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  14  torges  which  produced  655  tons  of  bar  iron,  employing  788 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  664,150  dollars;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of 
62,432  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  2819  dollars,  employing  126  persons,  and  a 
capital  of  32,875  dollars  ;  17  paper  manufactories  produced  paper  to  the  value  of  179,720  dollars; 
all  other  manufactories  of  paper  yield  the  value  of  35,000  dollars  ;  all  the  paper  mills  employ  195 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  216,500  dollars;  two  glass  houses  employed  70  persons,  produciuff 
articles  to  the  value  of  55,000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  35,000  dollars  ;  eight  potteries  produceo 
articles  to  the  value  of  23,000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  10,350  dollars;  261  tanneries  employed 
509  persons,  with  a  capital  of  403,093  dollars  ;  399  other  leather  manufactories  manufactured 
articles  to  the  value  of  36 1,468  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  168,090  dollars ;  granite  and  marble  were 
manufactured  to  the  value  of62,515  dollars;  bricks  and  lime  were  made  to  the  value  of  402,218 
dollars  ;  two  distilleries  and  one  brewery  employed  five  persons,  and  a  capital  of  8850  dollars  ;  87 
persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  ot  101,354  dollars;  33  perons  produced  hardware  and 
cutlery  to  the  value  of  16,650  dollars  ;  437  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value 
of  162,097  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  101,570  dollars  ;  190  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the 
value  of  83.275  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  49,350  dollars  ;  72  stone  or  brick  houses,  and  468  woodeo 
Louses,  were  built  by  91*2  persons,  at  the  cost  of  344,896  dollars  ;  42  persons  manufactured  1158 
small  arms ;  the  value  of  vessels  built  were  to  the  amount  of  72,000  dollars ;  29  printing  offices. 
14  binding  works,  two  daily  newspapers,  26  weekly  newspapers,  two  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and 
three  periodicals,  employed  156  persons,  and  a  capital  of  194,200  dollars.  The  total  value  of 
capital  employed  in  manufacture  in  the  state  was  4,326,440  dollars.— O^ia/  Returns  for  1840. 

Education. — The  university  of  Vermont,  in  Burlington,  was  founded  in  1791;  Middlebuiy 
college,  in  1800  ;  and  Norwich  university  in  1834.  In  these  institutions,  there  were  in  1840^ 
2d3  students.  There  were  in  the  state  46  academies,  with  4113  students ;  and  2402  primary  and 
common  schools,  with  82,817  scholars  ;  and  2270  persons  over  twenty  yea»  of  age  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write. — Official  Returru, 

Reuqion. — The  principal  religious  denominations  arc  the  CongregationalistSy  the  Baptiits, 
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PRINCIPAL   TOWNS    IN    VERMONT.* 

MoNTFBtLiKii*  tht*  capital  of  Wa5hiii{;ton  coiinty»  and  oCthc  state  of  V^ennont,  is  situated oo I 

dluvial  (ilnin.at  llirjntictiyn  t»r  the  iiortFi  mid  soiiili  branchesof  the  V\  inooski  river,  mirroutidi'd  t 
elevated   hills,  in  44  di-g.  J(>  min.  nofth  latitude,  and  71  deg.  SS  min.  wtal  lungitudt?.    Homihiiid 
In    IbiiiK   i7fli;   1840,37*25.     Tlie  surface  is  uneven.     The  [principal    village  is  jsituatcd  in 
80!Jth*wtrst  part  of  the  toif  nship,  and  about  ten  nuk**  north-^ftol  of  the  centre  of  tlie  state.     It  1 
came  llie  capital  of  the  state  in  1806,    The  Winoo^ki,  or  Onion  river  and  iti  bnaiu-hcs  affbni  j^ 
rftter  power.     The  township  wm  chartered  in  1780,  and  Hret  settled  in    178(1,  on  the  prrdeul  i 
^of  the   village.      The   Wi\d    through   the    Green    mountains,  wliich  passes  thm 
b  not  obstructed  by  high  hills,  and  Montpcllicr  is  a  great  thoroughfare.     The  > 

r 1    ..-(,   puul,  nn  ■'    ^^ *    --^    '     rrin^i — two  Cou-^regntiona),   one  Mrihodi- 

ukI  1700  I  ;  the  public  buildings  is  the  stnte-house, 

).,^ -crt  long  ;  tijv ,   ......,.,,,.-   the  poi'ticQ,    100  feet  deep  ;  antj  the  wii 

Wvt  deep.     The  front  in  the  centre  has  a  hue  Doric  portico  of  six  columns,  six   i 
at  the  base,  and  thirty-six  feet  high.      1  he  edifice  U  surmounted  by  a  dome,  100   i 
top,  from  the  ground*     lu  the  interior  are  convenient  slate  otlice^,  and  s[mcioii3  rc)om»  ( 
tenatc  and  house  of  represenlatives.     There  are   in    the  towuiliip   twenty»two  stori«, 
}t27«lK)0  dollars  ;  oite  furnace.ooe  fulling  iriill,  one  tannery,  three  grist  mills,  live  saw  milU^ouepap 
^jnilf,  six  printing  oflices,  one  bindi*ry,  two  daily  and  six  weekly  newspapers,  and  one  perio  " 
Cupitid  in  riunmfacturei.  82.775  dollars,  one  academy,  101  students,  twenty  sclioois,  975  sell ' 
LttHitiNiJios  t9  si(U!ited  in  44  deg  *27  min.  north  latitude,  and  73  deg.  10  min.  west  long 
Po[»uhition,  IHao,  .3525  J   1840,4271.     This  charming  vilkgc  Is  situated  on  a  bay  on   tU^  ' 
aide  of  Lake  Champlain.     Towartl  the  south  part  of  the  village  the  shore  is  low,  biit   towards  ! 
north  it  rises  to  a  luj^h  bluff*,  on  the  level  top  of  which  barracks  were  situnted  durii 
and  on  the  slope  of  which  wasn  tmtCery.     trum  the  south  part  of  the  village,  the 
a  gradual  slope,  for  the  distance  of  a  mile,  to  its  eastern   boundary,  which  is  2Ao  mm  i  nou 
level  of  the  lake.     The  streets  extend  from   east  to  west  to  I  he  lake  shore,  and  are  croa 
others  at  right  angles,  {fu idtug  the  whole  into   regular  squares.     Neur  the  centre  is  a  ha 
public  square  on  which  the  court-hon&e  is  situated.     The  place  contains  many  handsome  I 
grnrnillv  siirrnnndirl  by  sli rubber}',  wjth  gurdcns  in  the  rear;  and  many  large  and  commd 
lei  ^,     It  has  a  fertile  and  extensive  back  co\mtry,  and  is  the  largest  and  matt 

fc"  ,  I   the  slate.     A  steandioat  from  Whitehall  to  St,  John's  stops  daily; 

place.      There  are  three  substantinl  wharfs,  and  on  Juniper  island,  which  contains  about  < 
acres  of  ground,  and  four  miles  from  the  fchore,  is  a  light Itouse.    The  United  States 
erected  A  brejikwater  here,  ns  a  protection  agairmt  westerly  winds.     The  kke  is  heretcqi, 
acro*t!4.  with  several  islands  in  vi*?w  ;  and  a  fnorf  beftutiful  sheet  of  water  cannot  weM  be'i 
cci%ed,     Tlic  view  from  the  cupola  of  the  col  -  spccts  natani]  scenery,  i? 

in  the  UnitH  States,     In  addition  to  the  beau:  _ i ,  the  meauderiag*  of  the  ^ 

'i       '  w  of  the  lake  with  its  islands,  iti  veiitls,  and  its  steamboats^  it  Ilcls  m  noiit,< 

r  re  of  the  lake,  in  the  stale  of  New  York,  the  grand  Adirondack  mountains,  nmti 

L-or  ^imrr^   ls   ni^li  ;is  the  White  nu>uniains;  and  on  ihe  east,  in  full  view,  the  tin 
tith  tlieir  two  lugheu  peaks,  Camers  Humri,  and  Manslield  mountain.     This  np 

*?' •'     ^    iHiiful  into  tlje  sublime,  ancl  contributes  to  form  an  asseatblage  ui  finjii:i>< 

ime  by  familiarity* 

;  ,-    /^  nt"  »'""  nT».^..n?itv  of   Vennont,  four  in  number,  are  on  high  ^onnd  at  tbei__ 

Mitton  was  founded   in    1791,  and  received  as  an  endowment  ffooi 

1  .n.l    Inr.ifpd   in  the  various  towns  granted  by  the  state  of  Vcr^ 

ors,  or  other  instructors,  t?4l  alumni,  1 10  studet»ti»  ifid 

liiencement  is  on  the  first  Wedoesday  in  August,     It  I 

to  it,  and  h  Nourishing. 

•  cd,  two  linking  houses,  six  clrnrches,  for  Congregationalists,  £p   _ 
i|taltan«.  Unitarians,  MctkitiUui^,  and  Ronmn  Catholics,  some  of  which  at«  elegaot  buUdingi.  an 
demy,  and  a  feuude  seminary,  which  are  fine  edifices. 

Alniut  a  mite  nod  a  half  nortlKcast  of  the  court-hou&e  is  a  manuJacturiug  v 
falls  of  the  Onion  river,  deimmumted  \Vin€»o?*ki  cily.     Beside  rapids,  the  river  hen' 
1      '   '*     '^     '  ;  '  '      '      '  r.      This  village  ii^  situ^itrj  put 

i  vered  bridge  acro&s  tlie  Otiion  ( 

ihi'  II  ihle. 

Ti  le.     Tlie  Hrst  had  a  natural  gro« 

of  hau.  .,  ......  i..,   ,,.,..,  ,,.  j,,M- ,      1  in-  ij.-v   |jtiiiniiivm  settlement  was  made  in   1785, 

ixBf  forty  nine  stores,  capital,  3^'2,8^  dollars :  one  tAntiery,  ooe  ropi^  factory,  one  brewery,  o 


siile  of  thi-  ^  I  li- 
the &Ut<r  itl> 
fkiont.     It 
0200  voluui 
»  m^difsil  de{Mr 
Hero  h  a  c« 
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gbs  factory,  one  pottery,  one  grist  mill,  tliree  saw  mills,  three  printing  offices,  two  weekly  ncws- 
fNipers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  84,408  dollars  ;  one  academy,  104  students,  seventeen  schools, 
835  scholars.— O^Scme/  Reiunu,  U,  S.  Gaz. 

Bennington  is  in  42deg.  42  min.  north  latitude,  and  73deg.  west  longitude.  Population,  1790, 
2400;  1830,  8419;  1840,  3429.  It  was  chartered  in  1749  by  Benning  Wentworth,  then  the 
royal  goTemor  of  New  Hampshire,  from  whom  it  was  named  and  settled  in  1761.  It  is  drained 
by  branches  of  IJoosick  river,  which  afford  good  water  power.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  marble, 
iron  ore,  and  yellow  ochre  are  found.  The  princi|)al  village  is  on  elevated  ground,  and  has  a 
court  house,  a  Congr^tional  church,  and  an  academy.  A  little  to  the  east  is  a  manufac- 
turing village.  It  has  fourteen  stores,  capital  55,670  dollars ;  three  fulling  mills,  two  cotton 
factories,  J 608  spindles,  three  furnaces,  four  tanneries,  one  pottery,  one  paper  factory,  three 
pist  mills,  two  saw  milb,  one  oil  mill,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper.  Capital 
m  manufactures,  111,700  dollars.  Two  academies,  150  students,  twelve  schools,  419  scholars. 
Population,  3429. — Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz, 

Woodstock. — The  surface  of  this  township  is  picturesquely  diversified,  and  drained  by  Otta 
Queechee  river  and  its  branches,  and  by  Beaver  brook,  all  of  which  afford  water  power.  It  con- 
tains two  villages.  The  north  or  main  vilbge  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  county,  built  around  a 
public  green.  It  contained,  in  1840,  a  court-house,  gaol,  five  churches — one  Congregational,  one 
Episcopal,  one  Methodist,  one  Christian,  and  one  Untversalist — the  Vermont  Medical  College, 
twenty  stores,  two  printing  offices,  325  dwellings,  and  1 100  inhabitants.  The  south  village  is  five 
miles  south  of  the  court  house,  and  contains  one  church,  two  stores,  and  a  number  of  mechanic 
shops.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township  twelve  stores,  capital  58,500  dollars  ;  one  fulling 
mill,  two  woollen  factories,  three  tanneries,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  three 
grist  mills,  five  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manu&ctures,  127,505  dollars.  One  academy,  twenty-five 
studentSy  sixteen  schools,  1042  scholars.  Population,  S3l 5.^ Official  Reiunu,  U,  S.  Gaz. 

WiNDsoa. — The  surface  of  this  township  is  uneven,  the  soil  fertile.  Connecticut  river  bounds  it 
on  the  east.  Drained  by  Mill  river,  which  affords  water  power.  The  village  is  situated  on  the  west 
nde  of  Connecticut  river.  Between  the  village  and  ttie  river  is  a  rich  meadow,  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  wide.  It  contains  three  churches,  a  court  house  for  United  States*  courts,  a  seminary  for 
youne  gentlemen  and  ladies,  a  bank,  a  state  prison,  nine  stores,  one  grist  mill,  one  saw  miU,  a 
printing  office,  iasuiog  a  weekly  newspaper^  and  many  houses,  ornamented  with  trees  and  shrub- 
bery. Af  iU  river  has  a  fall  of  sixty  feet  in  one-third  of  a  mile,  and  affords  good  water  power. 
Brownsville  village,  in  the  west  part  of  the  township,  contains  a  Methodist  church  and  two  stores ; 
and  Sheddsville,  in  the  same  part,  has  a  church  common  to  the  Freewill  Baptists  and  Univer- 
salists.  The  township  contained,  in  1840,  24*28  sheep.  On  the  south  border  of  tlie  town  is  As- 
cutney  mountain,  3320  feet  above  tidewater.  There  are  in  the  town  nine  stores,  capital  40,500 
dollan ;  three  fulling  mills,  two  woollen  factories,  one  furnace^  three  tanneries,  one  printing 
office,  two  periodicals,  two  weekly  newspapers,  five  grist  mills,  eight  saw  mills.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  35,490  dollars.  Eighteen  schools.  Population,  2744. — Official  ReturnSy  U,  S,  Gaz 
St.  Albans  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Lake  Champlain,  with  a  surface  moderately  uneven, 
and  the  soil  a  fertile  loam,  well  cultivated.  The  village  is  situated  three  miles  eiist  of  the  lake, 
on  elevated  ground,  and  contains  a  court  house  and  gaol,  on  a  handsome  public  square,  thirty  by 
twenty-five  rods,  three  churches— -one  Congregational,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Methodist— a  bank, 
an  academy,  a  printing  office,  publishing  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  about  100  dwellings.  It  has 
a  good  landing-place  on  St.  Albans  bay,  with  a  wharf  and  several  storehouses.  The  business  of 
the  place,  with  a  fertile  back  countr}',is  extensive.  Ihere  were,  in  1840,  in  the  town  twenty  stores, 
capital,  80,000  dollars  ;  two  tanneries,  two  printing  offices,  two  binderies,  two  weekly  newspa- 
pers, four  saw  mills ;  capital  in  manufactures,  20,500  dollars  ;  one  academy,  eighty  students, 
fourteen  schools,  315  scholars.  Population,  2702. 
Tlie  other  principal  towns  or  townships  are  : 
Danville,  with  a  population  of  2633  inhabitants. 

MiD^VEBt^i^yy  with  a  population  in   1840  of  3162  inhabitants,  a  college,  two  academics,  and 
twelve  schoob  ;  sixteen  stores,  two  woollen  factories,  one  cotton  factory,  two  tanneries,  one  fur- 
nace, two  printing  offices.     Capital  in  manufactures,  172,700  dollars. 
Newbury,  with  a  population,  in  1840,  of  2578  inhabitants. 

Vergennes  Gti/,  incorporated  as  such  in  1788.  It  is  situated  seven  miles  up  Otter  creek,  or 
rather  a  branch  of  "Lake  Cnamplain,  as  vessels  of  300  tons  can  ascend  to  the  rilj/.  In  1840  it  con- 
tained 1013  inhabitants,  three  churches,  thirteen  stores,  two  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  factory, 
three  tanneries,  and  iron  works. 

Battlbbobough,  with  a  population  of  2624  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  west  branch  of  the 
Connecticut  river,  and  is  renowned  for  its  "  Typographic  Company,'*  established  in  1836,  with  a 
capital  of  150.000  dollars,  which  manufactures  paper,  and  print  and  publish  works  upon  a  most 
extensive  scale.  Tlie  township  had,  in  1840,  twenty  stores,  and  a  capital  of  237,600  dollars  in 
its  paper  and  other  factories. 
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Rockingham,  with,  in  1810,  a  population  of  23^30.  Capital,  in  woollen  and  otiier  manufac- 
tures, 119,937  dollars. 

Rutland. — The  surface  of  this  township  is  uneven  ;  soil^  various,  from  a  strong  loam  to  a 
light  sand,  but  generally  fertile.  Drained  by  Otter  creek  and  its  branches,  which  afford  water 
power,  and  by  a  branch  of  Ca&tleton  river.  The  pnnci|>al  village,  on  an  elevated  situation,  con- 
tains a  court  house,  gaol,  a  bank,  one  Congregational  and  one  Kpiscopal  cliurch,  twelve  stores,  a 
printing  office,  issuing  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  about  100  dwellings,  many  of  them  linndsome. 
In  the  west  part  of  the  township  is  another  village,  containing  a  Congregational  church,  and 
about  tliirty  dwelling-.  The  Baptists  and  Methodists  also  have  churches.  Chartered  in  1761. 
There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  townshi[)  eleven  stores,  capital,  28,700  dollars ;  one  tanner}',  one 
printing  office,  one  binderj',  one  weekly  newspaper  ;  capital  in  manufactures,  2:),-l50  dollars;  six- 
teen scboi>ls,  903  schohirs.  Population,  2708.— CZ/prirt/ /?r/Mr«ji,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

IV.     MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire;  on  the  cast  by 
the  Atlantic  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut ;  and  on  the  west  by 
New  York.  Tliis  state  lies  between  40  deg.  23  min.  and  43  deg.  52  min.  north  latitude,  and  60 
deg.  50  min.  and  73  deg.  10  min.  west  longitude.  It  is  190  miles  long  and  ninety  broad.  Its  area 
is  about  7500  square  miles,  or  4,800,000  acres.  The  population  in  1 790  was  333,727  ,  in  1800, 
422,845;  in  1810,  472,040;  in  1820,  523,287;  in  1830,  610,408;  in  1840,  737,699.— Q^Ecio/ 
Retumtfor  1840. 

llie  climate  of  this  state  is  favourable  to  bealth,  and  about  one  in  seven  of  the  inhabitants  live 
to  seventy  years  of  age.  The  extremes  of  temperature  are  from  20  degrees  below  to  100  degrees 
above  zero ;  but  such  extremes  arc  rare  and  of  short  continuance. 

Massachusetts  is  divided  into  fourteen  counties,  viz.,  Suffolk,  pooulation,  95,773,  C.  Boston ; 
Essex,  population, 94,437,  C.Salem,  Crewbury  Port, and  Ipswich;  Middlesex, population,  106,611, 
C.  Cambridge  and  Concord ;  Worcester,  population,  95,313,  C.  Worcester,  30.897,  C.  North- 
ampton;  Hampden,  37,366,  C.  Springfield  ;  Franklin,  28,812,  C.  Greenffeld  ;  Berkshire,  41,745, 
C.  Lenox;  Bristol,  60,164,  C.  New  Bedford  and  Taunton;  Plymouth,  47,373,  C.  Plymouth; 
Barnstable,  32,548,  C.  Barnstable  ;  Dukes,  3958,  C.  Edgartown  ;  Nantucket, 9012,0.  Nantucket; 
Norfolk,  53,140,  C.  Dedliam.— Q^ciff/  Rcturrufir  1840. 

The  mountain  or  hilly  ranges  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  branch  into  parts  of  MasBH 
chusetts,  crossing  the  western  part  of  the  state  into  Connecticut.  East  of  these  highlands,  the 
lands  arc  hilly  and  sterile,  except  in  the  southern  districts,  where  the  soil  b  level  and  sandy.  On 
the  sea-coast  the  land  is  sterile  and  rocky,  particularly  in  the  south-east.  The  lands  in  tlie  Tallm 
of  the  Connecticut  and  Housatonic  rivers  are  alluvial  and  fertile.  Agriculture  has  been  carefully 
and  skilfully  attended  to  in  this  state.  No  extensive  or  alluvLil  tracts  occur  in  Massachusetts ; 
although  limited  spots  occur  on  the  banks  of  most  of  the  streams,  and,  with  the  adjoining  ele- 
vated woodbnds  and  pastures  have,  by  skilful  industn',  been  brought  under  profitable  cultivatioo, 
and  form  the  best  farms  in  the  state.  Tliere  are  numerous  uncultivated  swamps.  The  greater 
part  of  the  soil  of  Massachusetts  is  diuvial  and  ungenerous.  By  clearing  away  the  stones  and 
rocks,  and  by  the  extensive  application  of  manure,  many  of  the  originally  sterile  districts  have 
been  converted  into  productive  farms. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Connecticut,  which  winds  for  about  fifly  miles  in  this  state.  Deer- 
field  and  Westfield  rivers  enter  it  from  the  west,  and  Millcr*s  and  Chickapce  rivers  from  the  east. 
The  Housatonic  rises  in  I^rkshire  county,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  flows  into  the 
state  of  Connecticut.  Tlie  Merrimac  has  a  course  of  fifty  miles  in  the  north-east  part  of  the 
state,  and  falls  into  the  ocean  at  Newbur^port.  It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels,  fifteen  miles  up 
to  Haverhill. 

Massachusetts  bay  extends  from  Cape  Ann  on  the  north,  forty  miles,  to  Cape  Cod  on  the 
south,  and  includi^  Boston  and  Cape  Cod  bays.  Buzzard's  bavy  on  the  south  shore  of  the  state, 
is  thirty  miles  in  length.  Boston  harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  m  the  world,  casv  of  entrance,  safe 
and  capacious,  and  easily  and  well  defended.  New  Bedford,  on  Buzzanfs  bay,  has  a  fine  haiiKMir. 
Tlie  other  principal  maritime  towns  are  Salem,  Newburyport,  Gloucester,  and  Nantucket.  The 
other  principal  towns  arc  Lowell,  Plymouth,  Worcester,  SpringfieLI,  Pittsfield,  and  North* 
ampton. 

There  are  several  important  islands  off*  the  south  shore  of  Massachusetts.  The  lai^gest  ii 
Nantucket,  fifteen  miles  long  and  eleven  broad.  It  constitutes  a  county  of  its  own  name.  Mar* 
tha's  Vineyard,  to  the  west  of  Nantucket,  is  twenty  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  ten  broad.  ThoBf 
with  lilizabeth*s  Islands,  in  Buzzard's  bay,  and  some  other  small  islands,  constitutes  Duke% 
county. 

Edocation. — Massachusetts  has  three  colleges  and  two  theological  seminaries.    Harvard  U» 
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YernQr,  at  Cambridge^  is  the  oldest  and  best  endowed  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States, 
having  been  founded  in  1638,  eighteen  years  after  the  first  tree  was  felled,  and  the  first  log  house 
was  erected  in  the  wilderness  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England.  Williams  College,  at 
WilliamstowD,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  state,  was  founded  in  1793,  and  is  a  flourisliing 
iitttitution.  Amherst  College  was  founded  in  1821,  and  has  had  an  unexampled  growth,  ranking 
with  the  first  colleges  in  New  England.  The  Theological  Seminary,  at  Andover,  is  the  best  en- 
dowed, and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Congre^tionalists.  The  Baptists,  also,  have  a  flourishing  theological  institu- 
tion at  Newton.  All  tliese  institutions  liad,  in  1840,  769  studeuU.  There  were  in  the  state,  251 
academies  and  gmuimar  schools,  with  16,746  students  ;  3362  primary  and  common  schools,  with 
160,257  scholars.  Tliere  were  4448  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write.  These,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  states,  are  principally  made  up  of  foreign  immigrants. 
Bv  the  last  school  abstract  laid  before  the  legislature,  in  1843,  the  following  facts  appear  : — 

Number  of  common  schools  3,1 98 

"  persons  between  the  age  of  four  and  sixteen    1 8.5,058 

Whole  number  of  scholars  who  attend  school  in  summer 1  33,44R 

jy  »  »  winter 159,056 

Sum  expended  for  common  schools dollars  579,1 90 

„  tuition  in  academies  and  private  schools 309,007 

dollars     888,197 

The  snm  of  888,197  dollars  for  the  education  of  children  and  youth,  is  independent  of 
what  is  required  to  maintain  students  in  the  colleges.  Massachusetts  has  also,  exclusive  of  the 
abofe,  a  small  school  fund  of  472,676  dollars,  but  which  is  increasing,  and  the  interest  is  annually 
dtttributed  among  the  school  districts.  There  are  also  supported  principally  by  the  state,  two 
Nrmal  schools,  designed  to  qualify  teachers  for  common  schools.  One  is  exclusively  for  females, 
the  other  for  both  sexes.  These  schools  were  established  as  experiments,  no  institutions  of  the 
me  kind  having  been  tried  in  this  country ;  and  have  satisfled  all  reasonable  expectations. 
Tencbers  educated  in  these  institutions  have  generally  been  found  more  eflicient  than  such  as  arc 
educated  ebewhc^re ;  and  hopes  are  entertained  tliat  the  good  example  set  by  Massachusetts  may 
be  followed  by  other  states  of  the  union. 

Statb  Imstitotions.— The  Lunatic  hospital  at  Worcester,  was  built  by  the  state  at  an  expense 
exceeding  100,000  dollars,  and  accommodates  about  250  patients  ;  but  it  has  been  found  insuflicient 
Co  accommodate  all  who  apply.  1  he  state  has  accordingly  authorised  the  erection  of  an  additional 
building,  sufficient  to  acommodate  150  more  persons.  This  institution  is  maintained  at  an  annual 
expense  to  the  state  of  from  5000  to  12,000  dollars.  The  institution  for  the  blind  is  maintained  by 
the  state,  at  an  expense  of  from  8000  to  10,000  dollars  annually,  and  the  state  contributes  to  the 
education  of  the  clcaf  and  dumb  from  3000  to  5000  dollars  annually  ;  lesser  grants  of  2000  dol- 
lars a  year  to  the  Eye  and  Ear  infirmary,  and  from  1000  to  2000  dollars  as  pensions  or  gratuities 
to  old  and  wounded  soldiers,  or  their  widows.     There  are  many  other  benevolent  institutions. 

Religion. — The  principal  religious  denominations  are  the  Congregationalists,  the  Baptists, 
tlie  Methodists,  the  Episcopalians,  and  the  Universal ists.  In  1836,  the  Orthodox  Congregation- 
alists had  about  350  churches,  320  ministers,  and  50,000  communicants.  The  Unitaiians  had 
about  120  miuisters ;  the  Bapists  had  129  churches,  ICO  ministers,  and  20,200  communicants. 
Tlic  Episcopalians  liad  one  bishop  and  thirty-seven  ministers;  the  Univcrsalists  had  100  congre- 
gations and  forty-four  ministers.  Besides  these,  there  area  few  Presbytciians,  Cluibtiuns,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Friends,  and  some  others. 

CouMEUciAL  Establishments. — Tliure  were  in  1840,  241  commercial  and  1:2:)  conmiission 
houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  employing  a  capital  of  13,881,517  dollars;  and  3(j25  retail  dr)-- 
goods  and  otiier  stores,  with  a  capital  of  12,705,038  dollars!  the  lumber  trade  employed  3432 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  1,022,360  dollars;  intermd  transportation  employed  799  persons,  and 
with  4«0  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  407,850  dollars  ;  the  fisheries  employed 
I0,0U0  persons,  and  a  capital  1 1,725,850  dollars. 

By  a  return  made  to  the  legislature  in  1840,  for  the  purpose  of  rating  the  state  valuation,  it 
appears  that  158,000  acres  of  the  territory  of  M:issachusetts  were  covered  with  water ;  90,000 
acres  occupied  by  roads  ;  730,000  acres  were  woodland  ;  950,000  unimproved,  and  300,000  acres 
unimpmvablc — while  only  260,000  acres  were  under  tillage,  and  440,000  acres  as  meadows,  or 
upland  meadows ;  the  remainder  being  either  improved  as  pasturage,  or  fresh  swamps  or  salt- 
Bursli  meadows.  It  appears  by  the  census  returns,  that  the  number  engaged  in  agriculture  is 
87,837  ;  being  in  proportion  1  to  8.39  of  the  population,  which  is  less  than  any  other  state  in  the 
lunon.  When  we  consider  tliat  the  soil  of  Massachusetts  is  comparatively  sterile,  and  that  only 
11.91  per  cent  of  her  population  are  employed  in  agriculture,  while  in  the  whole  population  of 
the  United  States  enpgcd  in  agriculture  amount  to  21.74  in  the  100  of  the  whole  population,  it 
cuiDot  be  eziKCted  that  the  agricultural  products  of  this  state  will,   even  with  its  iuiproved  cul- 
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tivation,  be  equal  to  the  average  of  all  the  states.    The  live  stock  and  products  of  agriculture 
were,  by  the  returns  of  1840,  as  follows  : — 


Number  of  horses 61,500 

Ditto  neat  cattle 288,000 

Ditto  sheep  378,000 

Ditto  swine 143.000 

Ditto  bushels  of  wheat 210,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  Indian  corn 2,203,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  barley 136,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  rye 563.000 

Ditto,  ditto,  buckwheat 102,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  potatoes 4,850,000 

Ditto  tons  of  hay 683,000 


Number  of  pounds  of  wool 942,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  cocoons    21,300 

Ditto,  ditto,  sugar 549,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  hops 255,000 

Ditto  tons  of  broom-corn 600 

dollars. 

Value  of  poultry 178,000 

Ditto  the  products  of  the  dairy 2,374,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  orchards 390,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  market-gardeners    384,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  nurseries  and  florists  . .  1 12,000 


"  Massachusetts,"  observes  the  If  on.  Mr.  Hudson,  member  of  congress  from  the  state,  •*  has  no 
great  staple,  like  the  cotton  of  tlie  south,  or  the  wheat  of  the  middle  and  western  states.  What 
she  raises,  she  consumes  at  home ;  and  she  procures  large  supplies  of  some  of  these  articles  from  her 
sister  state?,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter.  But,  although  Massachusetts  is  not  distinguished  for  her 
agricultural  products,  the  attention  paid  to  agriculture  has  increased  within  a  few  years.  The  agri- 
cultural societies  which  liave  been  established  in  the  different  counties,  and  which  have  enjoyed,  to 
a  small  extent,  the  patronage  of  the  government,  have  exerted  a  salutary  influence.  Several  papers 
devoted  to  this  subject  are  published  within  the  commonwealth,  and  are  well  sustained.  Within 
a  few  years,  an  agricultural  and  a  geological  survey  of  the  state  have  been  made  by  gentlemen  well 
qualified  for  those  purposes,  who  were  appointed  by  the  government,  to  which  they  made  their 
reports.  These  reports,  havine  for  their  object  a  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
state,  were  published  by  the  order  of  the  legisbture,  and  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  and  have  contributed,  with  other  causes,  to  give  to  the  agriculture  of  the  state  a  mora 
scientific  character.  New  systems  of  husbandry  liave  been  introduced— swamps,  formerly  uselev, 
have  been  reclaimed — the  nature  of  soils,  and  the  kind  of  manure  best  adapted  to  each,  are  begin- 
ning to  be  better  understood — an  improved  race  of  animals  has  been  introduced  or  reared  na 
and  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  most  of  the  implements  of  husbandry  ;  from  all  which, 
we  infer  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  this  ancient  commonwealtii  will  keep  pace  with  the 
improvements  of  tlie  age." 

Among  other  measures  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  state,  that  of  granting  premiums  for 
growing  wheat,  appear  to  us  a  great  fallacy.  We,  on  principle,  object  to  bounties  of  ereiy 
description,  as  no  branch  of  industry  lias  ever  thriven  by  such  artificial  support,  against  permanent 
natural  obstacles.  Suppose  we  grant  bounties,  in  England,  for  growing  pine  apples  and  grapes, 
will  these  delicious  fruits  afterwards  become  acclimated,  so  as  to  ripen  in  the  same  perfection  in 
the  open  air?— Official  Returns,  U,  S.  Gaz.y  and  variout  American  authorities. 


MANUFACTURES   OF    MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  first  colonists  of  New  England  were  compelled  by  necessity  to  turn  theur  attention  to  some 
species  of  household  manufacture,  such  as  shoes  and  hats.  As  early  as  1700,  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
having  commenced  manuf^tmring  in  their  families  coarse  woollens  for  their  own  wear,  and  a  miud 
article  of  flax  and  wool,  called  linteu'woolsey,  principally  for  women's  wear.  These  articles  were  dyed 
with  maple,  walnut,  butternut,  and  other  kinds  of  bark,  moss,  and  vegetables.  Some  attempts  wen 
made  to  manufacture  other  necessary  articles ;  but  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  exclusive 
policy  of  the  mother  country,  prevented  any  considerable  progress  being  made  in  mannfhctures  befbn 
the  revolution. 

The  first  cotton  manufactory  in  the  United  States,  was  established  by  a  company  at  BevMley,  in 
Massachusetts,  in  1788.  On  the  following  year,  this  company  was  incorporated.  A  periodical  of  the 
day,  deacribmg  this  factory,  says,  "  that  an  experiment  was  made  with  a  complete  set  of  machines  for 
carding  and  spinning  cotton,  which  answered  the  warmest  expectations  of  the  proprietors.  The 
spmning-jenny  spms  sixty  threads  at  a  time,  and  with  the  carding-machine  forty  pounds  cf  cotton  can 
be  well  carded  in  a  day.  The  warping-machine,  and  the  other  tools  and  machinery,  are  complete, 
performing  their  various  operations  to  great  advantage,  and  promise  much  benefit  to  the  public^  and 
emolument  to  the  patriotic  adventurers."  But  this  company  soon  abandoned  the  business  as  a  corpo- 
rate body,  and  it  was  carried  on  by  individuaU,  who  subsequently  erected  a  mill  for  the  pnrpoieof 
spuming  cotton  by  water  ;  but  the  undertaking  was  not  sucooMfuL 

Soon  after  the  esUblishment  cf  the  fiMrtory  at  Beverley,  a  more  sucoessfbl  effort  was  made  bj  !&• 
Samuel  Slater,  who  is  caUod  «*the  fiither  of  American  manufiustures,**  at  Pawtucket  Cotton  doth 
was  first  made  in  the  ooontry,  at  this  factory,  by  water-power  machinery.  The  Newbrnyport  woollen 
mannfactoiy  was  inc(»rp(»atcd  in  1794,  and  the  caiioo-piinting  mannfactoiy,  at  the  same  plnoei.  in 
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According  to  the  returns  made  to  congress  for  1840,  the  nmnufactorics  and 

the  value  of  their  fabrics,  are  given  as  follows : — 

TIic  value  of  family  and  home-made  manufactures  in  1840  was  231,942  dollars  ;  tlicrc  were  207 
fulling-mills,  and  144  woollen  manufactories,  employing  5076  persons,  producing  goods  to  tlic  amount 
of  7,082,898  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  4,179,850  dollars  ;  278  cotton  manufactories,  with 
665,095  spindles,  employing  20,928  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  16,553,423  dollars,  and 
employing  a  capital  of  17,414,099  dollars  ;  forty-eight  furnaces  produced  9332  tons  of  cast  iron,  sixty- 
seven  forges,  rolling  mills,  &c^  produced  6004  tons  of  bar  iron,  the  whole  employing  1097  iiersons,  and 
a  capital  of  1,232,875  dollars  ;  eighty-two  paper  manufactories,  employing  967  persons,  produced 
artides  to  the  vsJue  of  1,659,930  dollars,  and  other  paper  manufactures  to  the  value  of  56,700 
dollars,  and  the  whole  employed  a  capital  of  1,082,800  dollars  ;  463  persons  produced  salt  to  the  amount 
of  376,596  bushels,  with  a  capital  of  502,980  dollars  ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  value 
of  918,438  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  821,646  dollars,  the  whole  employing  6656  per- 
sons, and  a  capital  of  602,292  dollars  ;  355  tanneries  employed  2446  persons,  and  a  capital  H  1,024,699 
dollars  ;  paints  and  drugs  were  produced  to  the  value  of  405,725  dollars,  and  turpentine  and  varnish 
to  the  value  of  25,820  dollars  ;  1532  saddleries,  and  other  leatlicr  manufactories,  produced  artides  to 
the  value  of  10,553,826  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  3,318,544  dollars  ;  four  glass  houses,  em- 
ploving  372  persons,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  471,000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  277,000 
dolljuns ;  twenty  potteries,  employing  seventy-one  persons,  produced  articles  to  tlie  value  of  44,450 
dollars,  with  a  capital  of  27,975  dollars ;  two  sugar  refineries  produced  artides  to  the  value  of 
1,025,000  dollars  ;  chocolate  was  manufactured  to  the  value  of  31,500  dollars  ;  and  confectioiicry  to 
the  value  of  137,300  dcdlars ;  fourteen  powder  mills  employed  sixty-nine  persons,  and  produced 
2,315,215  pounds  of  gunpowder,  with  a  capital  of  255,000  dollars ;  913  persons  produced  machinery  to 
the  value  of  926,975  ddlars ;  1109  persons  produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of 
1,881,163  dollars  ;  thirty-seven  distilleries  produced  5,177,910  gallons,  and  seven  breweries  produced 
429,800  gallons,  employing  154  persons,  and  a  capital  of  963,100  dollars;  397  persons  produced  fifty 
cannon  and  22,652  small-arms;  1402  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  Uie  value  of  803,99f 
dollars,  wiUi  a  capital  of  334,660  dollars;  274  persons  wrought  granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of 
217,180  dollars ;  and  758  persons  manufactured  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  310.796  dolkn ; 
mills  of  various  kmds  employed  1808  persons,  and  manufactured  to  the  value  of  1.771,185 
dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1,440,152  dollars;  ships  were  built  to  tlic  value  of  1,349,994  dollars; 
fifty-one  rope  walks  employed  672  persons,  producing  artides  to  tlie  value  of  852,200  dol- 
lars, with  a  capital  of  550,100  dollars ;  fumituro  employed  2424  persons,  producing  the  value  of 
1,090,008  dollars ;  246  persons  manufactured  musical  instruments  to  the  value  of  243,760  ddbus, 
with  a  capital  of  555,100  dollars  ;  324  brick  and  2249  wooden  houses  employed  2947  persons,  and  cost 
2,767,134  dollars.  Thero  were  104  printing  offices,  seventy-two  binderies,  ten  daily  newspapers  sixty- 
seven  weekly,  and  fourteen  semi-weekly,  and  fourteen  periodicals,  the  whole  employing  922  persons, 
and  a  capital  of  416,200  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was 
41,774,446  dollars.— Qj^cta/  Returns  to  Congress,  1840. 

COMMERCE   OF   MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts,  in  the  extent  of  her  foreign  commerce,  stands  the  second  state  in  the  union,  and  is 
the  first  in  the  amount  of  her  registered  shipping  tonnage.  There  wcro  imported  into  Massachusetts, 
during  the  commercial  year,  1841,  foreign  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  to  the  value  of  20,318,000  dol- 
lars, being  neariy  one-sixth  of  the  whole  value  brought  into  the  comitiy,  and  about  twice  us  much  as 
was  imported  into  any  other  state,  with  the  exception  of  New  York,  whose  importations  amounted  to 
75,713,000  dollars.  The  importations  into  New  York  arc  nioro  than  three  times  as  great  as  into  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  but  it  appears,  that  the  importations  into  New  York  during  that  year  wero  about  74  per 
cent  on  foreign  account,  wliilc  the  importations  into  Boston  were  only  about  17  per  cent  on  foreign 
account  —  making  a  difference  of  57  per  cent  in  favour  of  Boston.  This  fact  would  bring  the 
American  commerce  of  New  York  down  to  nearly  the  standard  of  that  of  l^Lissachusctts.  A  consider- 
able sharo  of  the  commerce  of  New  York  is  on  ^lossachusetts  account ;  while  very  little,  if  any,  of  tfie 
Blassachusetts  commerce,  is  on  New  York  account.  A  considerable  share  of  the  trade  of  New  York, 
is  carried  on  by  Massachusetts  ships,  navigated  by  Massachusetts  seamen  :  especially  in  the  £ait 
India  trade,  as  appears  by  the  following  statement : — 

Tlie  number  of  vessels  which  arrived  in  New  York  from  Canton  and  MmiiUa  was. 

In  1839 21,  of  which    7  belonged  to  Massachusetts, 

1840 29        „  14        „ 

1841 15         „  4         „ 

1842 26         „  11 

Total    91  36 

In  tlie  inijiort  trade  lh)iii  Calcutta  about  twcuty  ships  aro  cmj^yed.  The  whole  number  of 
arrivals  were — 
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In  1840 18,  of  which  15  orriTcd  in  Massachnsetts. 

18*> 20       „  17        „ 

1S« 26         „  21         „ 

During  the  same  years  several  cargoea  arrived  at  New  Orieans  from  Calcutta,  on  Massaclmsetts 
account. 

•*  From  ftfty  to  seventy  cargoes  enter  the  United  States  annually  from  Russia,  a  large  share  of 
which  are  on  MAsaachusctts  account.  In  1839,  the  numlxT  of  Amorfcan  vessels  which  arrivc<l  at  St. 
Petenborg  was  fifty-two,  of  which  thirty-seven  were  on  Massachusetts  account.  Tlic  whole  number 
of  arrivals  in  the  United  States  from  St.  retersburgh  and  Kipi  the  same  year  was  fifty -tliree,  of  wliich 
twenty-six  came  into  Massachusetts,  and  twenty-three  into  New  York.  Of  the  twenty-three  which 
came  into  New  York,  ten  were  Massachusetts  vessels,  and  a  portion  of  these  cargoes  were  on  Massa- 
chusetts account.  In  1840  there  were  sixty -four  American  vessels  which  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  of 
which  fiirty-nine  were  on  Massachusetts  account  In  the  same  year  the  arrivals  in  the  United  States 
finom  Bmaia  were  sixty -five,  of  which  tliirty-two  came  into  ^lassachusetts,  and  twelve  into  New  York; 
of  whidi  twelve,  fivo  were  Massachusetts  vessels,  and  a  portion  of  their  cargoes  was  on  Massachusetts 
aoooont.  The  great  supply  of  foreign  sugars  into  St.  Petersburg  for  the  Russian  empire  is  chiefly 
ftom  Coba;  of  this  supply  nearly  one -half  is  carried  in  Massachusetts  vessels,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion on  Massachusetts  account.  The  United  States  arc  supplied  with  pepper  almost  entirely  by  Massa- 
drasetta  ships  ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  exports  from  Sumatra  to  Europe  is  carried  in  l^Iassachusetts 
vessda,  and  on  Massachusetts  account 

**  The  amiual  document  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  detailing  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  ooontry,  shows  only  the  imports  into  the  different  states,  without  designating  on  whose  account 
the  importation  is  made;  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  such  tables  do  not  show  the  exact  commerce  of 
each  Btata  One  state  may  be  situated  inland,  as  Indiana,  for  example,  and  hence  be  represented  as 
having  no  oonunercc;  and  another  state,  as  Louisiana,  which  happens  to  be  the  outlet  of  the  great 
Ififti^ppi  YaUeyy  niay  be  so  situated  as  to  have  the  credit  for  much  that  is  owned  and  sliippcd  by 
the  peonle  of  other  states.  The  facts  we  have  already  presented,  clearly  demonstrate  that  these  tables 
do  not  oo  fall  justice  to  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Her  vessels,  which  enter  at  New  York  and  clear 
fnok  the  same  port,  are  set  down  to  the  credit  of  New  York,  though  the  vessel  be  owned  in  Massachu- 
Mftta,  the  crews  are  firom  l^fassachusetts,  and  the  cargo  is  on  Massachusetts  account.  It  will  also  bo 
teen,  by  the  &cts  above  presented,  that  a  large  share  of  the  distant,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  im- 

Krtant  commerce.  Is  carried  on  by  the  Massachusetts  merchants.  A  cargo  which  is  the  result  (Xf  a 
ig  voyage,  is  in  one  respect,  more  important  to  the  country  than  any  other.  A  cargo  from  the 
West  Indies,  worth  100,000  dollars  at  the  port  where  it  is  entered,  might  require  for  its  purchase 
95,000  dollars  of  specie  or  our  domestic  products;  and  so  the  cargo  would  be  a  drain  upon  the  coun- 
try to  that  amount  Bot  a  cargo  from  the  East  Indies,  worth  100,000  dollars  at  the  port  where  it  is 
entered,  may  draw  from  the  country  but  90,000  dollars.  Massachusetts  commerce,  as  we  have  seen,  is, 
to  a  great  extent,  with  the  most  remote  nations,  and  hence  more  productive  of  the  interests  of  the 
country  than  any  other. 

**  We  have  already  seen  that  the  importations  into  IMassachusetts,  during  the  last  commercial  year 
amounted  to  20,318,000  dollars — ^hcr  exports  during  the  same  year  were  11,487,000  dollars,  being  nearly 
one-tenth  of  the  whole  export  of  the  country,  and  more  than  was  exported  from  any  state  except  New 
York  and  Louisiana:  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  both  of  these  states,  from  their  local  situation, 
export  a  larger  amount  of  the  products  of  other  states  than  Massachusetts.  Tlic  amount  of  tonnage 
owned  in  Massachusetts,  as  compared  with  other  states,  shows  at  once  that  she  performs  a  large  share 
of  their  carrying.  The  entire  registered  and  Licensed  tonnage  of  Massachusetts,  as  compared  with 
several  of  the  great  states,  is  as  follows: — 

ttrna.     •  touf, 

Massachusetts 545,900    Pennsylvania  118,900 

New  York  474,700  |  Louisiana 145,700 

**  Here  it  will  be  seen  that  Massachusetts  owns  71,200  tons  of  sliipping  more  than  New  York  : 
427,000  more  than  Pennsylvania  ;  400,200  more  than  Louisiana  ;  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  the  United  States.  As  Louisiana  exports  about  three  times  as  mucli  as  Massachusetts, 
and  owns  Imt  about  one-fourth  as  much  shipping,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  with  a  good  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, that  much  of  the  carrying  trade  of  Louisiana  was  performed  by  Massachusetts ;  and  every 
person  acquainted  with  the  subject,  knows  that  Massachusetts  vessels  are  largely  engaged  in  the  cot- 
ton, flour,  pork,  Dacon,  and  lard  trade  of  New  Orleans. 

"  l"he  number  of  vessels  which  entered  in  Massachusetts  in  1841,  was  21 19 — being  twice  as  many  as 
entered  in  any  other  state,  except  New  York,  and  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  aggregate  shipping  which 
entered  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of  ships  built  in  Massachusetts  in  the  same  year,  was  112, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  28,653,  being  a  larger  amount  of  tonnage  than  that  produced  by  any  other 
state,  and  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  aggregate  of  the  whole  United  States,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  compa- 
rison of  Massacnnsctts  with  some  of  the  principal  ship-building  states  : — 

tons. 

Massachusetts 28,653 

Mame 26,874 

New  York. 17,438 


tons. 

Ohio  7,178 

Pennsylvania 6,970 

The  United  States 118,893 


MaryUmd. 10,737 

"From  a  comparison  of  the  ships  built  in  the  several  states,  with  the  ships  owned  in  the  states 
respectively,  it  will  be  seen  that  Massachusetts  not  only  owns  more  shipping  than  any  other  state,  hut 
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tbat  her  territory  is,  to  a  conBidcrablc  extent,  tlic  ship-yard,  and  her  labourers  the  shipwrights,  of 
several  of  the  commercial  states.  In  seamen,  Massachusetts  is  still  more  prolific.  By  the  returns  of 
registered  seamen,  made  to  the  secretary  of  state  annually,  it  appears  that  Massachusetts  fumisha 
more  than  twice  as  many  as  any  other  state,  and  more  than  one -third  of  the  whole  number  furnished 
by  tlic  whole  country.  By  the  returns  for  1841,  the  only  one  on  wliich  we  can,  at  this  time,  Uy  our 
hands,  it  appears  that  the  registered  seamen  stand  as  follows  : — 

Massachusetts 4031    Mainland 383 

Louisiana 338 


All  other  states 1764 


New  York 1815 

Maine 1026 

Pennsylvania  706 

**  From  this  view  of  her  commerce,  it  will  be  seen  that  Massachusetts  is  second  only  to  New  YoAt 
if  indeed  she  does  not  rival  tliat  great  state.  The  opening  of  the  Western  railroad,  which  connects  Bos- 
ton with  Albany  and  the  great  west,  and  the  establishing  of  the  line  of  packets  between  Boston  and 
Liverpool,  must  inevitably  increase  greatly  the  commercial  importance  of  Massachusetts.** — ^foModhi- 
seiU  and  her  Resources,    By  the  Hon.  Charles  Hudson,  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State. 

In  1842,  the  quantity  of  ice  shipped  for  distant  ports,  at  the  wlmris  in  Boston  and  Chariestown, 
on  board  140  vessels,  was  upwards  of  30,000  tons  ;  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  ab^ut  6000  tons, 
was  brought  from  Fresh  Fond,  Roxbury.  And  it  is  stated,  that  if  greater  facilities  for  transporting  it 
¥rere  offered  by  a  railroad,  the  quantity  would  be  increased.  The  Ix)well  railroad  has,  therefore,  obtaSied 
a  grant  from  the  legislature,  for  an  extension  of  the  road  to  the  Fond. 

Commerce  of  Massachusetts,  from  1789  to  1844. 
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M70,135 

180451    14 

I8tl 

3.flOi^ir 

«.M4h1T4 

11,49^1^1 

14,826^731 

4.701.646 

1,282,844 

196473    49 

1833 

Vf^%%m 

MM^iW 

la,.W8^15 

18,3374*0 

5,200,710 

970AM8 

197413    If 

1813 

»^l,9*fl 

9,738.1M 

13,8>3^9 

17,607.100 

4.517,616 

1,39^,935 

166493    It 

1834 

4.oae4»r3 

0,398050 

10,434.3^ 

1547H.758 

4,M44M8 

1,350.404 

171417   « 

1835 

4,3«I,i04 

7,imft§3 

llv432,lM7 

15,H45.I4i 

5,761.049 

1,214.114 

173444    71 

1890 

3^98,138 

6,ilo,m 

io^iMitt,ea3 

17,063,481 

4.648,5H5 

1.640,130 

183.177    10 

1837 

3^fa49 

a,G£tl,Q34 

10,414,383 

13,370.564 

4,809.693 

1,133,308 

116.111    40 

1938 

^,000,035 

4.9i*,7eO 

9,UOJft5 

15,070,444 

6.177,678 

952,126 

147409    81 

1839 

3^0.731 

4^Mi« 

%^Hjm 

12.520,744 

5,139,090 

1,161,860 

127467   91 

1830 

3,5SP,B33 

3,fl|3,»41 

7,tl3,m 

10,453^44 

4,465.901 

1,244,919 

115,4(3    19 

1831 

4,OB7.aOI 

3,706^'TO 

7.733.7113 

14,269.050 

0.057.447 

113416    1ft 

1833 

4,65Wl3a 

7,337,133 

lUtmj€A 

18,118.900 

6.179,495 

1,188,199 

164406    M 

1833 

a.lSO.»M 

4..^3a^38 

9^a,lM 

19.940311 

4,123,»52 

1,169.009 

176,713    as 

1834 

1.(i71.r40 

5,4mOT4 

li,14-.N10 

17.072,119 

3.017.278 

665.794 

107.490   n 

1836. 

s>:srAAm 

4,419.801 

10^043,790 

19.800373 

3,806,530 

587,091 

331,173    47 

isao 

5.113.11^0 

5,MIJftO 

lOJSttO,M(l 

25.681.403 

4.743,625 

5894>75 

316490    10 

1837 

A.tHV.^m 

A^^OMB^ 

9J2M,|«^ 

69,975,667 

.... 

188446    47 

1838 

«.I^»SV529 

sr.!Mfl,333 

%im,nm 

13,300,915 

•  ••• 

...• 

196»110   04 

1839 

5.»0,443 

3,479,030 

9,a76,W|5 

19,385,313 

1S40 

*,208J.V!i 

3.010,103 

lOJM.KG 

16,513,858 

1841 

7^T,«rt 

Ajimfihi 

11,4117,343 

10.318.003 

1843 

fl.7lW,U* 

*fl«7,9S3 

9,«07,no 

17.966,438 

1843 

IM4 

4,4^,m\ 

l^4,3W 

6^J0T 

16,789^1 

•  Forth 

«  ftrrt  nine  a 

Nmtlis  only. 
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A  Table,  exhibiting  the  Number  of  Barrels  of  Mackerel  inspected  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  in  each  year,  from  1831  to  1843,  inclusive. 


PORTS. 

1840.                                i 

•     1843 

ToUl  tm 

No. 
0..e. 

No. 
Two. 

No. 
Tbrte. 

^-^^^   i    0.1 

No. 
Two. 

No. 
Three. 

TOTAL. 

th  Yaur. 

Boston 

barrels. 

2,987 

5,5<i7 

2,i»03 

2,222 

824 

907 

1,018 

367 

083 

285 

116 

172 

493 

584 

46 

"2 
3 

barrels. 

1.619 

1,888 

1,109 

1,164 

1,002 

605 

606 

410 

1,069 

220 

27 

97 

441 

703 

2 

"a 
22 

barrels. 

3.087 

1.104 

1.707 

3,744 

3,103 

1,497 

1,074 

1,137 

1,860 

548 

7 

61 

444 

700 

'45 

.. 

barrels. 

5,078 

10,489 

2,771 

2,314 

2,306 

940 

1^2 

665 

3.043 

322 

268 

153 

1,040 

1,131 

13 
9 

barrt-ls. 

2.149 

2.987 

1,187 

1,017 

1,116 

471 

721 

246 

l>43 

127 

90 

87 

399 

901 

0 

2 

barrels. 
2,110 
2,852 
1,403 
2,397 
3,039 
,962 
1.112 

510 
1,220 

100 
82 

176 

937 
1,085 

25 

barrels. 

9,340 

16.328 

5.361 

5,928 

6,461 

2,373 

3,375 

1,421 

5,606 

549 

449 

416 

2.396 

3,117 

47 
11 

1843 
1842 
1841 
1840 
1839 
1838 
1837 
1836 
1835 
1834 
183S 
1832 
1831 

banvls. 
64,451 

75,MI 

65.537 

Hingham 

.^0,992 

Cohaasett 

73.018 

Dennis 

108,.^^8 

138,187 

Barnstable 

170,011 

Wellilect 

194,450 

Scicuatfl 

252.881 

Chatham 

212346 

Plymouth 

212,431 

Yarmouth 

383^39 

pforincotowQ 

Sftlem 

Dueburv 

m^uv«/wi  y 

BttTerly    ................... 

Harwich 

Total 

10,470 

11,200 

20,217 

50,092  ' 

64,451 

QUARRIES    AND   MINERALS    OF    MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts  is  not,  as  far  as  discovered,  rich  in  minerals.  Iron  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  state,  and  is  manufactured  to  a  small  extent,  employing  a  capital  of  al>out  1,232,800  doUan^ 
and  about  1000  hands.  The  produce  is  about  9300  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  6000  tons  of  bar  iron, 
annually.  Granite,  of  excellent  quality  for  building,  abounds  in  Quincy  and  its  vicinity,  and  is 
extensively  quarried*  and  shipped  to  nearly  every  Atlantic  port  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Tbe 
Astor  House  in  New  York,  the  front  of  the  Tremont  House  in  Boston,  and  Bunker  Hill  Monii- 
ment,  are  built  of  this  stone.  Granite,  suitable  for  building,  is  also  found  in  large  quantities  at 
Gloucester,  Fall  River,  Fitchburg,  and  many  other  places,  in  great  abundance.  Gneiss^  nearly 
answering  the  same  purpose,  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  Sc/peittine,  suitable  for  orna- 
mental architecture,  exists  in  Middlefield,  Westfield,  Newbury,  and  in  several  other  places,  but  it 
has  not  been  wrought  to  any  extent. 

Limcttone  is  found  in  various  places,  and  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  county  of  Berkshire. 
Berkshire  is  renowned  for  the  fine  marble  which  it  produces,  denominated  primitive  marble.  Its 
prevailing  colour  is  white,  and  this  is  the  variety  most  extensively  wrought.  Some  of  the  varieties 
admit  of  a  very  fine  polish.  From  the  pure  white  the  colour  changes,  by  imperceptible  grada- 
tions, to  gray  and  dove  colour.  More  or  less  is  quarried  in  almost  every  town  in  Berkshire,  ex* 
cept  on  the  eastern  side.  It  is  most  extensively  wrought  in  West  Stockb ridge,  Lanesborou^ 
Ashfield,  Sheffield,  New  Marlborough,  and  Adams.  The  Citv  Hall  in  New  York  was  built 
chiefly  of  this  marble.  The  marble  for  the  Girard  College,  in  Philadelphia,  is  also  obtained  from 
the  quarries  in  Berkshire. 

Soapstone^  remarkable  for  its  softness  and  power  to  resist  heat,  is  found  in  abundance  in  various 
parts  of  the  state,  but  is  not  extensively  wrought.  Argillaceous,  or  roof  slate,  is  found  in  different 
sections  of  the  stote,  but  the  quality  is  not  remarkably  good,  nor  is  it  much  used  for  roo& 
Potter's  clay,  used  for  common  pottery,  tiles,  and  brick's,  abounds;  and  ^JorctrZ/ifii  c/<iv  has  beeq 
found  in  several  places.  Fcai  is  used  for  fuel  in  many  towns  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state; 
and  what  adds  to  its  importance  is,  it  is  generallv  situated  where  wood  is  scarce.  Antkracile  coal 
has  been  discovered  at  Worcester  and  Mansfield  ;  but  the  mine  at  Worcester  has  not  been 
thoroughly  explored,  and  at  Mansfield  the  vein  is  supposed  to  be  too  thin  to  justify  the  expense 
of  mining. 


PUBLIC   WORKS    AND    INTERNAL    IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  common  public  roads,  some  good  and  many  very  bad,  are  among  the  earlier  as  wdl  as 
among  the  more  recent  public  works.  The  first  canal  and  tbe  first  railroad  in  tbe  United  Stately 
were  constructed  and  opened  in  Massachusetts.     Middlesex  canal,  from  the  Merrimac  rifer 
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Table,  showing  the  Lengths  of  Railways  radiating  from,  and  in  connexion  with,  the  Ci^  of 

Boston. 

Miles. 

From  Boston,  vid  Albany,  to  Buffalo 518 

„            „    Portsmouth,  to  Portland,  Maine    104 

„            „    Lowell,  Nashua,  and  Concord   62 

„             to  Providence,  Rhode  Island 41 

From  Providence  to  Stonington 47 

Branch  from  Andover  to  Haverhill 25 J 

Dedham  Branch     2 

Taunton  Branch,  and  extension  to  New  Bedford S5 

Bedford  and  Fall  River    13 

Norwich  and  Worcester 58J 

New  Haven  to  Hartford,  36,  and  extension  to  Springfield  24 

miles,  not  completed GO 

West  Stockbridge  to  Bridgeport 98 

West  Stockbridge  to  Hudson 83 

Troy  and  Schenectady 22 

Troy  to  Ballslon    20 

Sclienectadv  and  Saratoga 21^ 

Lockport,  Niagara  Falls,  and  Buffalo 43 

Total  number  of  Miles 1203^ 

RBVENUB,  EXPENDITURE^    PUBLIC  CREDIT,  AND    DEBT,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  government*  and  citizens  of  Massachiisetts  have  at  aU  times  maintained  the  paUic 
credit  of  the  state,  and  honourably  and  faithfully  fulfilled  its  engagements.  Massachusetts 
may  be  siud  to  have  no  state  debt.  A  trifling  obligation  exists  of  about  170,000  dollars,  wludi 
arose  from  extraordinary  expenditiures,  incmrred  by  the  state  during  the  last  ten  or  eleven 
years  :  such  as  revising  ner  statutes,  building  a  new  state  prison,  and  a  state  lunatic  hos- 
pital ;  hut  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  state  will  soon  pay  it 

"  Massachusetts  has  loaned  her  credit,  in  the  form  of  scrip,  to  the  Norwich  and  Wor- 
cester, Eastern,  and  Boston  and  Maine  railroad  companies,  to  the  amount  of  1,060,000 
dollars,  and  as  security  has  a  mortgage  upon  each  of  these  roads,  with  their  appurtenances, 
which  have  cost  the  companies  more  than  3,350,000  dollars.  If  these  companies  should 
fail  to  redeem  the  scrip  wnen  it  shall  fall  due^  the  commonwealth  would  come  in  possession 
of  a  property  worth  at  least  three  times  as  much  as  it  would  have  cost  her.  There  surely 
can  be  nothing  in  this  which  can  impair  her  credit,  or  ci*eate  alarm. 

"  Besides  this,  the  state  has  lent  4,000,000  dollars  of  scrip  to  the  Western  railrotd 
corporation,  and  as  security  has  taken  a  mortgage  on  the  road  and  all  the  property  of  the 
corporation,  which  cost,  as  we  have  seen  already,  7,566,000  dollars.  And  besides,  the  statute 
granting  the  scrip  requires  that  all  which  is  realised  in  its  sale  above  its  par  value,  together 
with  1  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  scrip,  shall,  b^  the  corporation,  be  set  apart  annually 
for  a  sinking  fund,  with  which  to  redeem  or  to  aid  m  the  redemption  of  the  scrip,  when  it 
hecomes  due.  That  fund  already  amounts  to  more  than  200,000  dollars  ;  and  as  it  must 
go  on  increasing  from  year  to  year,  it  will,  in  1870,  when  the  scrip  is  redeemable,  be 
nearly  sufficient  of  itself  to  discharge  the  debt  the  corporation  owes  to  the  state.  With 
this  fund  in  its  own  keeping,  and  a  mortgage  upon  a  property  costing  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  the  amount  of  tne  scrip  loaned,  the  state  is  perfectly  secure. 

*'  The  state  is  also  indebted  to  the  amount  of  600,000  dollars  for  scrip  issued  to  pay  the 
assessments  on  its  own  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Western  railroad,  and  to  purchase 
Charles'  River  bridge.  So  far  as  the  scrip  to  purchase  Charles'  River  bridge  is  concemedt 
the  state  can  remunerate  itself  in  the  space  of  two  years,  at  any  time,  by  tolls  upon  that 
bridge  and  Warren  bridge  ;  and  to  redeem  the  scrip  issued  to  pay  her  assessments  on  her 
railroad  stock,  she  has  the  income  of  one-third  of  the  road,  ana  more  than  two  millions  of 
acres  of  laud  in  the  state  of  Maine. 

**  Direct  taxation  has  become  almost  an  obsolete  idea  in  Massachusetts.  Such  has  beeo 
the  prosperous  state  of  her  finances,  that  for  the  last  twenty  years  she  has  imposed  upon 
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Indebtedness  of  tJi€  CammotiweaUh,  January  1st,  1843. 

dollars. 
Funded  Debt  of  1839 7,649.00 

1842 166,543.08 

Charles  River  Bridge  Debt 25,000.00 

Western  Railroad  Assessments 1,015,548.58 

Total  for  all  purposes  ..... 

Credit  of  the  State  loaned  to  Railroads   .         .     . 


dollars. 
1,214,740.66 
5,050,000.00 


Total  liabilities  of  the  State         ....  6,264,740.66 

Principal  Expenditure  in  1843. 

dollars. 

Pay  of  the  Council,  Senate,  and  Representatives  .         .  64,132.00 

Salaries  established  by  law 72,848.35 

Balances  to  County  Treasurers  .....  22,793.59 

Militia  Services 25,241.00 

Support  of  Paupers,  Military  and  other  Accounts  .  51,991.37 

Interest  on  State  Stock  ......  16,630.85 

Interest  on  Scrip  to  Western  Railroad         .         .         .  27,525.00 

Miscellaneous •  11,335.10 

State  Printing 8,090.02 


INSURANCE    COMPANIES    IN    MASSACHUSETTS. 

According  to  the  several  returns  by  order  of  the  house  of  representatives,  there  were  in 
February,  1836,  twenty-seven  offices  in  Boston,  and  eighteen  out  of  Boston.  Total,  forty- 
six  offices  ;  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  9,225,000  dollars.  The  average  annual  dividends 
were  9  3-5  per  cent. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1837,  there  were  twenty-nine  offices  in  Boston,  and  nineteen 
out  of  Boston.    Total,  forty-eight  offices  ;  with  a  capital  of  9,415,000  dollars. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1838,  there  were  twenty-four  offices  in  Boston,  and  nineteen 
out  of  Boston.     Total,  forty- three  offices  ;  with  a  capital  of  8,316,000  dollars. 

Abstract  of  the  Annual  Returns  of  the  several  Insurance  Companies  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  showing  the  state  of  said  Corporations  on  the  1st  day  of  De- 
cember, 1840.     Compiled  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 


NAMES. 


American  . 

Atlantic.. 

Adas.... 


BOSTON. 


Boyltton,  Fire  and  Marine. 

Firemen** 

Fiahioff 

Franklin 

Hope 

Mannfacturera 

Maaa.  Fire  and  Mariue 

Mercantile  Marine 

Merdianta' 

Natioual 

Neptune 

N.  K.  M^riue 

Ocean 

SuffuJk 

Trenont 

United  Statea 

Warrm 

Waabingtoo 


OOcea  in  Boston 9,710.0M 


CapitaL 


dnilara. 
300.000 
3.V).000 
133.000 
300.000 
300,000 
300,000 
100,000 
300,000 
100,000 
300,000 
300.000 
300.0011 
500,000 
500,000 
900,000 
300,000 
200,000 
225,000 
200.000 
200,000 
100,( 
200,000 


At  Riak. 
Maribe. 


dollani. 
2.372,5« 
l.»4a,964 

233,550 
1.485,684 

233,046 

'482,469 
1,420,530 

704.103 
2.024.440 

171.057 
1.868,240 
6,902.537 
4,275,807 
4,232,978 
1, 564.781 
2,0tfH,777 

8*1,852 
2,528,007 
1,439.575 

612,170 
1,391.305 


38,27'*,737 


At  Riak. 
Fire. 


dollara. 
2.641,832 


1.622,174 
7.353,857 

2,079,327 

11,182,011 
1.108,328 

12,.io,7P8 
6.907,912 
1,184.G;4 

l,aM0.640 

l,«J7.«80 
330.122 


49.839,951 


Average  Annual 

DiTidenda  for 

Five  preceding 

Years,  or  since 

Incorporated. 


percent. 
4.5        do. 
3.5        do. 

do. 

do. 
2-5        do. 

do. 

do. 
40-100  do. 
2  5  do. 
1-2         do. 

do. 
46-100  do. 


2-5 
4-5 


4-5 
1-5 


4-5 

1-'. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Amount  of  Fire 

Liia«es  paid  the 

last  year. 


dollars,     cts. 
54.804    26 


863  09 

32.028  90 

53^592  88 

80'.Gt0  1ft 

50  00 

81V10I  72 

52,257  14 

10,189  16 

3^*117  11 

3,060  00 

2,000  00 


Amoant  of  Ma- 
rine Losses  paid 
the  laaCytMT. 


dullara.  ds. 

70.690  88 

2ft3»3  M 

38.431  m 

79.318  16 

2,002  92 


36 
19 


47.061 

67.523 

34,032  41 

27,781  69 

SjBtt  82 

51.688  63 

147.889  90 

138.638  51 

110..MI  00 

90.237  00 

228,276  56 

27.016  00 

97,878  77 

67.568  00 

48.329  OS 

36,106  96 


375.144    41  1.441,844    65 

(roM/toiirtf) 
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To. 


Proin* 


To  a 


All  Toyaf^es  nmad  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn 

Or  two  montba  after  tbe  terminatkm  of  tbe  risk,  the  election  to  be  made  by  tbe 
aMttred  at  the  date  of  the  policy. 
To  east  coast  of  South  America,  between  the  equator  and  Cape  Horn,  or  west  coast  of 

Africa  to  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  inclunve 

To  Borope 

To  Weat  indie*,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  ports  between  Golf  of  Mexico  and  River  Amaxon, 

iBcIaaive 

To  ports  in  tbe  United  State*,  north-east  of  Cape  Florida* 


months. 
14 


months. 
7 


months. 
16 


aths^ 

H 


or  two  months  afler  the  ter- 
mination of  the  risk. 


Tto  the  West  Indies,  Barope,  and  back  to  the  United  Statefl 10 

From  the  West  Indies  to  Burope,  and  back  to  the  United  States 8 

ToBraxil,  Europe,  and  back  to  the  United  States 10 

Frem  Braail  to  Europe,  and  back  to  the  United  States 8 

To  West  Coast  of  America,  China,  and  back 10  months '^ 

To  North.  West  Coast  of  America,  China,  and  back 10     do. 

Ta  North- Weat  Coast  of  America  and  China 14     do. 

In  the  Whale  Fishery  to  the  Pacific 18     do. 

In  the  Whale  Fiahery  to  the  Atlantie 14 

Oa  tioM,  two  montha  after  the  trrmimation  of  the  riak. 

Open  polidca  fur  ressel  or  Tossels,  two  months  after  the  termination  of  the  risk. 

Cases  not  prorided  for,  as  parties  may  agree,  the  above  credits  to  form  the  basis  ofcatealation. 

Frrminms,  of  twenty  dollars  and  under,  cash,  withont  diaceunt  of  interest.  

*  A  gentleman  who  has  been  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  coasting  trade  between  Portsmooth  and  Boston 
for  fifty  years,  informs  as  that  in  that  time  there  have  been  bat  two  coasters  lost  in  the  business.  For  the  IssC 
twenty-fire  years,  ahoat  ten  ooasCers  hare  plied  regularly,  making  on  an  aTcrage  about  fifteen  trips  in  the  seasop. 
Thoa  we  see  that  the  risk,  from  past  experience,  is  enly  about  1  to  3000.  On  this  oomparatire  safety.  It  is  net  sur- 
prisfakg  that  Insarance  was  set  made  on  the  Planter,  or  on  most  of  her  cargo. 

The  Planter  had  about  20,000  dollars*  worth  of  merchandise  on  board,  not  1000  doilan* 
worth  of  which  was  insured.  With  the  exception  of  a  quantity  of  iron  and  some  casks  of 
8^t»  the  cargo  has  been  so  damaged,  as  to  make  it  almost  worthless. 

BANKS   OF   MA88ACHU8BTT8. 

There  are  about  20,000  persons  who  are  interested  as  stockholders  in  the  banks  of 
Massachusetts,-  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  an  indiyidual  in  the  state  who  is  not  di- 
rectly nor  indirectly  interested  in  them.  There  is  hardly  any  thing  whose  influence  is 
so  completely  felt  m  all  the  ramified  relations  of  society.  They  in  a  great  degree  control 
die  price  of  all  kinds  of  property  and  of  labour,  regulate  agriculture,  trade,  and  manu- 
£M^ures,  and,  in  a  series  of  years,  show  their  effects  on  the  progress  of  civilisation. 

The  following  tables  are  condensed  firom  the  bank  returns  as  published  by  the  secretaiy 
of  state. 


AvxRAOE  of  the  last  Semi- Annual  Dividends  per  Cent,  of  the  Banks  of  Massachusetts, 
for  Thirty-two  Years,  from  1808  to  1839. 


T  B  A  R  8. 

In  Boston. 

Out  of  Boston. 

In  the  State. 

In  January,  1000 

dollars. 
About    3    75 

3  80 
n         8     08| 

4  00 
n        3    63* 

doDars. 
About    3    8U 

n           3      Ott 

«        3    87 
3    93 
n         3     43} 

dollars. 
3    T8| 
3    501 
3    70} 
3    06{ 
S    531 

June,'  1009 

„     1810 

„      1811 

„      1811 

Aggregate  for  5  years 

Aggregate  average    of  the  last 
•nnl-annnal   diridends    for  0 
yeun 

18    9€| 
3    7H 

18    68f 
3    731 

18    68| 

3  rt* 

T    45 

Estimated  aTerage,  per  annum, 
for  i  years 

June,  1813 

3    00 
About    S    75 
»        3    37^ 
«       «    81 

3    03i 
»        »    87* 
..        3    sol 

About    2    0^ 
9    18 
„        2    02 

n         «     W 

2    87 

;  » M 

„        3    S5 

11^ 

3    00 
S    961 

2  95  5-16 
»    »U 

3  90  9-10 

^      1814 

„       1810 

^       1816 

„       1817 

^      1818 

•.      1S19 

(e^ntiitmH) 
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AMERICA. 


Number  of  Banks,  the  aggregate  Capital,  Specie^  Circulation,  Ratio  of  Specie  to  the 
Circulation,  Deposits  not  on  Interest,  and  Ratio  of  Specie  to  the  Circulation  and  De- 
posits, in  Boston,  for  Thirty -seven  Years,  from  1803  to  1839,  inclusive,  according  to 
the  Bank  Returns. 


DATES. 

Number 

of 
Banks. 

Cspital. 

Specie. 

CircuUtion. 

Ratio  of 
Specie  to 
Ctrculstion. 

Deposito. 

Ratio  of 

Specie  to 

CircnUtioB 

and 

I>epositt. 

IguS 

10 
10 
12 
14 
15 
15 
16 
17 
17 
20 
22 
25 
26 
28 
33 

28 
27 

dnlisrs. 
1300,000    00 
3.400.000    00 
3.40(>.000    00 
3.400.000    00 
3,400,000    00 
3,800.000    00 
3,800,000    00 
4,000.000    00 
4,600,000    00 
5300,000    00 
7,000,000    00 
8,725,000    00 
9,100,000    00 
9,100,000    00 
6300,000    00 
7,049.425     00 
7,350,000    00 
7350.000    00 
6,1150,000    00 
7,421,125    00 
8,050.000    00 
8,925,000     00 
10,300,000     00 
11,050,000    00 
11350,000     00 
1^.343,050     00 

12300,000    00 

12350,000     00 
13,fi00,000     00 
15.150,000     00 
16,401.250     00 
17,15  ,000     00 
18,150,000     00 
20.118  850     00 
21350.000     00 
18.450,000    00 
18,435,6j0    63 

dollars. 

501.669    00 

402330    00 

320,420    00 

391,678    00 

225,600     00 

032,137     10 

390,184    26 

700,606    08 

830329     45 

2382.110    48 

4309,574    50 

5.466.050    66 

2,232  353    00 

810.017    57 

1,031,374     24 

597.087     88 

740,216    48 

790.068     86 

2.277.00I#    69 

432.615    73 

503.787    01 

1,110.828    58 

527,789    79 

736,117    56 

885,078    83 

654.<4I     91 

061765    81 

910  390    63 

578,008    05 

506  381     V 

647  618     14 

876.332     76 

861.842     82 

1.155.853    41 

1.129342    29 

1.690,169    59 

I37t,266    96 

dollars. 

714,840    00 

518  295    00 

250.391    00 

304,516    00 

243.518    00 

259.878    00 

6463S1     00 

906,.578    00 

1.059313    00 

1.079,748     00 

1375,3S0    00 

1745,752    00 

1A48.193    00 

1,142307     00 

1,220,151     00 

1,142.116     00 

1,067,682    00 

1.272  226    00 

1329,411     00 

1,191.971     00 

1,353  892     00 

1,796  600     52 

*3,770,536     42 

3,942,650    54 

3381.664     71 

4,443  599    56 

2,077,601     00 

2.171.417     00 

3  464,275    00 

3.060.129    00 

2  823,617     00 

2334.451     00 

3.396.584    UO 

4,260  948    00 

4.386  414    00 

3.388,658    00 

2,502.845    00 

dollars. 

1  to  1    27 

1     28 

0    70 

0  n 

1  07 

0  41 

1  61 
•     1     29 

1    27 
0    37 
0     30 
0    31 

0  69 

1  27 
1     18 
1     91 
1     44 

1  61 

0  M 

2  75 

2  68 

1  64 
7    02 

5  35 

4  11 

6  79 

3  13 

2  38 
6    99 

5  13 

4  30 

3  34 
3    68 
3    68 
3    88 
2    00 
1     96 

dolUrs.           1      dollars. 
1.179,116    00      1  te  X    37 

1804 

835  841     00 
669319    00 
1380.569    OO 
1303,375    00 
2  022,030    96 
1,540.753    47 
1  707,713    40 
2,847,747     83 
4.146,031     IS 
5,472347     68 
7363.866    70 
3.090,770    42 
1.674.115     67 
2,9«9,812    25 
2.311,004     66 
2.0 '8,287     12 
2.599,025     11 
4.661,901     19 
2.611371     75 
2,4.V3.090    62 
4,413395    63 
1,791318    67 
1,649  .'»33    70 
1,»<.W  591     88 
1,178.801     24 
1,618  127     86 
2.191.230     88 
2,778.768    04 
1,757,623     10 
2,419.584    64 
3,6.'^627    31 
4.827.380    69 
7.136,276     13 
6360.075     89 
5  005366    89 
3,059,632    69 

3    30 

1805 

2    81 

|g06 

4    82 

1807 

6    M 

1806 

3    61 

1809 

5    90 

1810 

3    73 

1811 

4    71 

1812 

1    81 

1813 

1    4) 

1814 

1    OS 

1815 

2    §7 

1816 

3    45 

1817 

4    08 

1818 

5    78 

1819 

4    2t 

1820 

4  m 

1821 

2    50 

1822 

8    7t 

1823 

7    55 

1824 

9    M 

1825 

10    5S 

1826 

7    M 

1827 

6    18 

1828 

8  m 

1820 

ft    M 

igao 

4    79 

1831 

10    80 

lM32.... 

8    07 

1833 

S    Of 

1834 

7  as 

1835 

9    M 

1836 

9    M 

1837 

9    CO 

1838 

4    ff 

1839 

4    37 

Aggregate.... 

201 

360319,300    63  |  41,124,573    75 

72.476,462    75 

1     76     1107,039,125    33 

4    36 

SUMMARY. 

TEARS. 

il 
1' 

B 

li 

ll 

c  *■ 

-Si 

■51I 

n 

10  years  from 
1803  to  1812.. 
10  years  from 
1813I0  1H22.. 
10  ^•'ars  fnim 
1823  to  1832.. 
7  yearn  from 
1833  to  1839.. 
37  yearafin>nt 
1803  to  1830.. 

3 

6  »-5 
15  4-5 
28  5-7 
12  11-37 

doUars. 

3,780.000    00 

7.644,555  Ot 
11,621305  00 
183793^    80  3-7 

9.713.764    88  7-37 

dollars. 

735310    70  3-10 
1395.388    77 

718349    30| 
1.090375    13  6-7 
1.111.474    96  23-37 

dollars. 
598330    10 
130331s    90 
2376,445    57J 
3304.788     U^7 
1.958323    31  28-37 

dollars. 
1  to 
0    81 

0  68 
4    14 
3    10 

1  76 

dollars. 
1.784,709    08  1>M 

^169318     16  8-lt 
4,666,506    32 
2392,949    33  12-37 

dodan. 
1  ca 

3  M 

1    H 

7    16 

7  m 

4  m 

*  The  circulation  in  this,  and  the  other  tables,  includes  *'  bills  or  notes  in  drcolation.  bearing  imterat,"  i 
1 825  to  1828. 
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AMERICA. 


Number  of  Banks,  the  aggregate  Capital,  Specie,  Circulation,  Ratio  of  Specie  to  the 
Circulation,  Deposits  not  on  Interest^  and  Ratio  of  Specie  to  the  Circulation  and 
Deposits,  in  all  the  Banks  of  Massachusetts,  for  Thirty-seven  Years,  from  1803  to 
1839,  inclusive,  according  to  the  Bank  Returns. 


D.\TES. 

Number 

of 
Banks. 

Capital. 

Specie. 

Ratio  of 
Specie  to 
Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Ratio  of 

Specie  to 

CirenlaliM 

•ad 

Deposits. 

1803 

7 
13 
16 
15 
16 
16 
16 
15 
IS 
16 
16 
21 
25 
25 
26 
27 
28 
28 
28 
33 
34 
37 
41 
55 
60 
61 
66 
63 
70 
83 
102 
103 
105 
117 
129 
120 
118 

dollar*. 

2,2^5.262 

r>.0l2,«87 

5,460,000 

5.485,000 

5.500,000 

5.060.000 

6.960.000 

6.0H5,000 

6,685,000 

7,960.000 

8,805,000 

1 1,050,000 

11.402,000 

11.475,000 

0,208,050 

0.740,275 

10,374,750 

10,600,000 

9,800,000 

10.821,125 

1 1.050,000 

12,857.850 

14,535,000 

16,640,006 

18.269,750 

10,337,800 

20,420,000 

10,205,000 

21.430,800 

M.520,200 

28,236,250 

29,409,450 

30,410,000 

34.478,110 

38.280,000 

34/130,000 

34,485,600 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00. 

00 

oo 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
55 
Oil 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
63 

dollar*. 

1.070.928 

977J)02 

847,908 

050.394 

714.783 

1,01.S843 

821.942 

1,317,722 

1,513,000 

3.^81,696 

5,780,708 

6,046,542 

3,404.241 

1.200,210 

1.577.453 

1.120,598 

1.108,880 

1.280,852 

3.018.820 

046,2110 

1,033,375 

1,030,842 

1,038,080 

1,323320 

1,400,261 

1,144,045 

087,210 

1,258,414 

019,050 

002,205 

022,309 

1,160,290 

1,130,444 

1.455,230 

1,517.084 

2,394,024 

1.838.271 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
95 
03 
00 
06 
27 
06 
62 
21 
45 
09 
27 
31 
01 
18 
93 
47 
72 
12 
07 
08 
71 
47 
05 
73 
78 
84 
09 
30 
47 
02 
24 
99 

dollars. 
1,565,189 
1,69\301 
1.553,824 
1,013,6»4 
1,481,777 
1,038,042 
1,334.948 
2,098,401 
2,355.571 
2,102,358 
2,180,ft37 
2,922,611 
2,740  511 
2,134,690 
2,495,260 
2,680,477 
2.464,057 
2,614,734 
3.010,762 
3,132,552 
3,12»J0K 
3,842.641 
5,994,2W 
6,404,879- 
0,665,323 
7.483,865 
4,747,784 
5,124,000 
7,739,317 
7,122,856 
7,889,110 
7,650,146 
9,430,357 
10,892,240 
10,273,118 
9,400.512 
7,875,322 

00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
52 
73 
17 
00 
34 
50 
00 
00 
00 
67 
75 
72 
50 
71 
75 
50 

dollars. 

1  to  1    44 

1    73 

1     83 

1  68 

2  07 
1     02 
1     62 
1     55 
1     55 
0    58 
0  .37 
0    42 

0  79 

1  6J 

1  70 

2  18 

1  05 

2  04 

0  98 

3  31 
3    02 

1  96 

3  76 

4  83 
4    54 

6  30 
4     81 
4    07 
8     41 

7  89 

8  55 

6  59 
8    19 

7  48 
0    76 
3    02 
3    28 

dolUrs. 
1,522,171 
1,122,110 
1,021,220 
2.030.490 
1,713,068 
2,548,717 
2.314,788 
2,461, 8n 
3,385,721 
4,734.326 
64M)3,.i93 
0,201,718 
4,057,304 
2,133.278 
3.520,793 
2,003,797 
2,574,340 
3,176,003 
5.448,008 
3,235  828 
3,122,058 
5,238,044 
2,715,375 
2,(i36,735 
2,091.883 
2  063.072 
2,545.233 
3,.')744>57 
4,401,905 
2.038,970 
3,716.182 
4.9lO,aS3 
5,422.266 
8,784,510 
8,467,198 
7,122,042 
4.767,410 

00 
06 
00 
00 
10 
31 
20 
60 
82 
00 
42 
33 
81 
98 
77 
03 
00 
09 
20 
IS 
90 
48 
70 
52 
49 
GO 
01 
04 
02 
33 
37 
72 
58 
04 
02 
03 
50 

dollars. 
1  to  2    85 

1804 

2    88 

1805 

3    03 

Ig06 

3    80 

mm 

4    47 

1808 

3    53 

IflOO 

4    44 

1810 

3    38 

isii 

3    79 

1812         

1    87 

1813 

1    57 

1914 

1    74 

1815 

1    06 

Igl6 

3    38 

1817 

3    81 

Igl8 

4    04 

1810 

4    10 

1820 

4    52 

1821 

1    77 

1822 

0    72 

1823 

6    04 

1824 

4    08 

1825 

8    3S 

1820 

6    82 

1H27 

6    50 

1828 

8    34 

IH29 

7    38 

1830 

6    01 

1831 

13    10 

1832 

11     15 

1833 

11    57 

1834 

10    01 

1835 

13    06 

1836 

13    52 

1837 

12    34 

183S 

6    90 

1830 

0    87 

Aggregate 

1766 

569.422,656 

18 

62,033,806 

50 

165,M6,50J 

55 

2    07 

141.438/138 

12 

4    03 

SUMMARY. 

Y  BARS. 

1^ 

III 

li 

A? erase  Ratio 
of  Specie  to 
Circulation 

and  Deposiu. 

10  years  from 
18«3to  1812.. 
10  years  from 
1813  to  1822.. 
10  years  from 
1823  to  1831.. 
7  years  from 
1833  to  1830.. 
37  years  from 
1803  to  1839.. 

14i 

23  7-10 
57 

113  3-7 
47  27-37 

dollars. 
5,690,314    00 
10,352,510    00 
17,897,489    65^ 
32,847/»8    66  1-7 
15,389301     51  31-37 

dollars. 
1,296/>21    06 
2.663,368    27* 
1,101,475     11 
1,489,306    85 
1,676,589    36  18-37 

dollars. 
1,689,918    50 
2,038,240     10 
5,825,400    794 
9,410,818    37  1-7 
4,485,040    00  35-37 

dollars. 
1  to 

1  3) 

0    90 
4    84 
6    06 

2  67 

dollars. 
1,286,150    80| 
4,315,736    32  G-lO 
3,222,889    67^ 
6,170,038    59  3-7 
3312,649    68  6-37 

dollars 
1  to 

3  08 

1    04 

7    M 
10    tt 

4  13 

Aggregate  of  Circulation  and  Deposits. 


AGGREGATE    OP    CIRCULATION. 

AGGREGATE    OP    DBPOSITt. 

YEARS.* 

In  Boston. 

Out  of  Boston. 

ToUl 
Circulation. 

In  Boston. 

Out  of  Boston. 

Tstal  Depirfii, 

1803  to  181t.... 
1813  to  1822  .... 
1823  to  1831.... 
1833  to  1839.... 

dollars. 

5,983301  00 

13335.189  00 

29,764«450  75 

13,603317  00 

dollars. 
10,915364  00 
13.347302  00 
28,460352  20 
39.717301  60 

dollars. 
16399,185  00 
S63SM91  00 
68,254,007  9S 
63,410318  00 

dollars. 
17347.600  81 
34333.70100 
11,603,181  08 
31,605344  34 

doUars. 
5313311  14 
8314.000  6S 
I03S5,71ft  07 
10324.719  91 

113il3iS0S 
41,19730  11 
Sl,nM0S7S 
43,l90.17t  M 

I803tol839  .... 

72.476,402  75 

92t4703»9  80 

I64,9«63M39 

107,0».11S  33 

343n.»11M 

Mumjmn 
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AMERICA. 


Average  Ratio  of  the  Specie  to  the  Circulation,  and  to  the  Circulation  and  Deposits,  iu 
all  the  Banks  of  Massachusetts  ;  in  the  Bank  of  England,  according  to  the  Quarterly 
Returns  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December  (the  Ratio  in  1838  embracing  only 
the  first  three  quarters)  ;  and  in  all  the  Banks  in  the  United  States,  nearest  to  the  1st  of 
January  following  the  years  in  the  first  column,  as  the  condition  of  these  last  is  made  up 
from  the  most  recent  returns  on  the  1st  of  January. 


.  BANKS  OP  MASSACHU8BTT8. 

BANK  OP 

ENGLAND. 

BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Re- 

turns 
ia 

Ratio  of  Specie 
to  CircaUtaon. 

Ratio  of  Specie 
toCircaUtion 
and  Depotfitt. 

Ratio  of  Specie 
to  CirculatioD. 

Ratio  of  Specie 
and  Deposit*. 

Re. 

tuma 

in 

Ratio  of  Specie 
to  CircnUtum. 

RaUo  of  Spcde 
toCircuIaiioa 
and  Deposits. 

doUmn. 

doUar*. 

dollan. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1810... 

1  to    1    55 

1  to  3    38 

1  to   6    73 

1  to  10    73 

1611.... 

1  to    1    82 

1814... 

0    41 

1     74 

12    50 

19    26 

1815.... 

2    67 

1815... 

•     79 

1    06 

9    86 

14     80 

1816.... 

3    57 

1819... 

2    05 

4    20 

6    43 

8    09 

1820... 

2     26 

1  to  4    07 

1829... 

4    81 

7    38 

2    89 

4    21 

1830.... 

2    77 

5    26 

1834... 

0    59 

10    82 

2    30 

4    04 

1835.... 

2    35 

4    25 

1835... 

8    29 

13    06 

2    21 

4     66 

1836.... 

3    50 

6    38 

1830... 

7    48 

13    52 

2    79 

5    02 

IK37.... 

3    67 

7    29 

1837... 

0    70 

12    34 

3     13 

5    07 

1838.... 

3    28 

6    06 

1838... 

3    02 

6    00 

1     05 

3    04 

On  the  7th  of  May,  i  838,  the  specie  to  the  circulation,  in  all  the*banks  in  the  United 
States,  was  as  1  dollar  to  3  dollars  8  cents,  and  to  the  circulation  and  deposits,  as  1  dollar 
to  5  dollars  80  cents. 


Tables  showing  the  Ratios  of  the  Population  to  the  Bank  Capital,  and  to  the  Bank 

Circulation  in  Massachusetts. 


1.  IN  BOSTON. 

DATES. 

Capital. 

Ratio  of  Piipa- 
latioD  to  Capita]. 

CinSuUtiOO. 

Ratio  of  Popo. 

latioa  to  Ored- 

laiJOQ. 

1903.^ 

27.43fl 
M^iei        , 
£0.0113 

19,014         1 

aojsfl 

3l,^B7         1 
3*,41S 
33,*Mf         1 

»S,a63 
37,260 
3«»174 

40,2S4 
41,28*1 

4.1,2IM 
4ffi,t^S 
40,101 
5f,«W 

5«,lil 

5H.0Oa 
59,513 
0&.117 
60.7^ 

CH,176 

TS.lriO 
7M.<a3 
70*4<H 
I«,3t5 

»l,0i7 

m 

12 
SA 

m 

33 
34 

20 
17 

dollars, 
i,000,DflO     00 
3,400i,OM    00 
3.400,000     00 
3,400/100     00 

$Am,nm    on 
3,MOn,oao    00 

4,600,000     00 
4,Q0i^jn0O    04 
M0O,DQ0     00 
7,006,000     00 

»ip7i5^ooo    no 

0  J  00,000    00 

9,ieo,cito  00 

fi^O.iiOO    00 
7,010,413     00 
7^50.0tW     to 
7.350,000    00 
64M,0»0    DO 
7,411,113     00 
»>03«.^eO    00 

6jwa,ooo   00 

lOJOO.OH    00 
11,050,000     00 
11>94.Q40    00 
12,313,030     00 
12,900.000    00 
l*,350.0O0    00 
13.600,000    00 
13,130,000    00 
1  MO  1,1 50    00 
17,150,004     00 
]n,l5O,lKl0     00 
lOJ  18.850    iO 
11.350,010    M 
lt^,450,0«l    00 
IA.433,000     63 

dallara. 
t  to  54    33 

120     ^ 

116  m 

1L3    G% 
110     34 
110    30 

117  21 
\3»     34 
134     28 
1&4    49 
193     01 
234     10 
237     75 
131     6? 
168    HO 
ITfl     73 
171     42 

160  75 
14 1     4S 
150    53 
153    05 

161  43 
176    71 
187     59 
1<)I     03 
205    11 
!fl2     17 
101      10 
^10    76 
li]     Ml 
224    69 

mi    16 

2^    110 
153     IS 
*53    79 
117     lA 
224     60 

dollar*. 
714,840    00 
518,205     00 

250,394    00 
304,316     04 
249,518    DO 
l.-MJ.S?!*     00 
646.221     00 
006,578     M 

KrmM^    oo 

1,079,748     00 
J,37'k3HO    do 
IJ45,TS«     00 
l,,"i4fl,lOS    DO 
1,142,307     00 
1,1^0,151     00 
1,142,116    00 
1,067,682    00 
l.2T2,t26    00 
l,12t1,4n     00      < 
l,l[H,a7)     DO 
1,353,8^     00 
|,7i^,6eO    52 
3,77r^536    41 
a,Sll.6S0    54 
3,661 ,604     7  J 
4,445,590     K 
2^7,631     00 
a.171.417    00 
3,464,275    00 
3,060,120    00 
2,^23,617     DO 
1,934,451     04 
3,30n,S44     €0 
4,261.|»46    DO 
4;ii6^4U     DO 
1,I1N4,65A    0« 
1.5D2JH3    04 

doUan, 

1  tffl^fi    00 

18  n 

6  01 
14    17 

7  *,l 

4    31 

kM4  ....   ,*,-.. 

im& 

1A06.-.* 

IW7.-.- 

IMIO... ......... 

li  P3 
n  n 

so  n 

34    61 

lHlO.,,,«i4..,,., 

l«ll *. 

ima.... ,, 

litis ^,^, 

m  n 

4f   44 

iij4........,,«. 

iii|ij_ •,... 

44    4S 

iiif.**..<^.«.r-- 

to    41 

iii7,. ,. 

ao    li 

ISIl.'*  *«.....«., 

17    60 

iii9..„ 

ti    Ml 

MM. ...,« 

1911-, «».. 

»  m 

2i    71 
14     19 
»    47 

n  49 

04  m 

61    04 
»    9J 

34  10 

as  14 

SS    4J 

44    SI 

39  n 

35  44 
41    11 

til  a 

M  m 

41     73 

m  34 

tuts,,. ,., 

lA»|-.«-«. --.-.. 

I*w- 

1W7.. .......... 

IHM...., 

]«t».., , 

lflt30.. ...,..,... 

ll<3|.. ...... 

IHK. .......... 

1  liQ9. ........... 

IttM 

1633... •.. 

]K36.*t«.. 

Ifl37. ........... 

1*13*     .    .., 

ISJ'J............ 

ABC^prtle  #  ■  i , . « 

1,1174,173 

201 

3611,5111,300     G3 

171   aiv 

n,47M61     7  a 

36    04 
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SUMMARY. 

YBARS. 

Average 

of  Banks. 

Average 
Capital. 

Average  Ratio 

of  Populatioa  to 

Capital. 

Arerage 
Circulation. 

Average  Ratio 

of  Population  to 

Circulation. 

10  year*  from 
1803  m  181».. 
10  yean  from 
1813  to  1822.. 
lOyeanffraa 
1823  to  lost.. 
7)eanfr«B 
1833  to  1839.. 
37  yean  from 
IM3tel839.. 

31,223  1-3 
41,383  3^ 
59,969  9-10 
78,357  4-7 
50  6.%  1-37 

3 

63-5 
15  4-5 
28  5-7 
12  11-37 

doUan. 

3,780,000    00 

7.644,555    00 
11,631,805    00 
18.579.385    80  3-7 

9,743.764    88  7-37 

dollan. 
1  to  121    06 
184    72 
193    79 
237    11 
192    35 

dollan. 
&g6;)30    10 
1.303.518    90 
2,976,445    57  1-2 
3,384,788    14  2-7 
1,958.823    31  28-37 

dollars. 
1  to  19    16 
31    49 
49    63 
43    19 
38    66 

II.  OUT  OP  BOSTON. 


DATES. 


1801... 
1804... 
1W1... 

ima.,. 

1807... 
1M8... 
1W9... 
I8lf... 
1811... 
1812... 
1813... 
1814... 
1815... 
1816..  . 
1817... 
1818.. 
1819... 
1830... 
1821... 
1822... 
Iit23... 
lRi4... 
1«25... 
l«»26... 

!►*»... 
1829.., 
1830.. 
1831.. 
1932.. 
1833.. 
1834.. 
1835.. 
1836.. 
l^e?.. 
I8».. 
1839.. 


Populatioo. 


Nmnbtf 

of 
Banka, 


Aggregate. 


410,452 
414,499 
418,547 
422,596 
426.644 
430,093 
434.743 
438.790 
442,909 
447.028 
451.147 
4S^2eB 
409,388 
463,508 
467.028 
471,749 
475369 
479,909 
485,704 
491,420 
497,135 
502,851 
508.566 
516,656 
524.746 
532,836 
540,926 
549.016 
558,563 
568,110 
577,657 
587.204 
51)6,750 
608,878 
621.006 
633.134 
645,262 


18,5.'>7.866 


5 
10 
13 
12 
13 
13 
13 
12 
12 
12 
12 
15 
19 
19 
20 
20 
21 
21 
31 
23 
24 
25 
27 
40 
45 

J? 

46 
50 
61 
77 
77 
77 
84 
95 
92 
91 


CapitaL 


Ratio  of  Popa. 
lation  to  Capital. 


dollan. 

625.262  00 

1,612,887  00 

2,060,000  00 

2,085,000  00 
2.160.000  -  00 

2.160.000  00 

3,160.000  00 

2.005.000  00 

3.08^000  00 

2.160.000  00 

1,895,000  00 

2.325,000  00 

2.362,000  00 

2,375,000  00 

2.498,050  00 

2.099.850  00 

3,024,750  00 

3.250.000  00 

3.250.000  00 

3,400.000  00 

3.000,000  00 

3,032,350  00 

4,235,000  00 

5,.^90.096  55 

6,719.750  00 

6,094,750  00 

7,520,000  00 

0.945,000  00 

7,839,800  00 

9,370,200  00 

11,835,000  00 

12,259,450  00 

12.260,000  00 

14,359,260  00 

16,030,000  00 

16,180,000  00 

16,050,000  00 


doUan. 

1  to   1    52 

3    89 

8 

4 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


207,763,355    55 


91 
93 
06 
01 
96 
75 
73 
83 
20 
10 
14 
12 
34 
72 
35 

6  77 
0  60 
0  91 

7  24 

7  82 

8  32 
10  83 

12  80 

13  12 

13  90 
12  64 

14  03 
16  40 
20  49 
20  87 
20  54 

23  58 
27  26 
25  55 

24  87 


11  10 


Circulation. 


Ratio  of  Popu- 
lation to  CirciUa- 
tiuu. 


dollars. 

850,340  00 

1.177,006  00 

1,303.430  00 

1,309,168  00 

1.238.250  00 

778,164  00 

688.727  00 

1,191,913  00 

1,296.258  00 

1,082,610  00 

811,457  00 

1.176,859  00 

1,193,318  00 

902,383  00 

1,275.100  00 

1.538.361  00 

1,396,375  00 

1,342,508  00 

1,081,351  00 

1.040.581  " 
1.775,094 
2,046,041 
2,223,728 

2,462,228  63 

2,9»3,658  08 

3,038,265  78 

2,670,003  50 

2,952,673  00 

4,275,042  00 

4,062,727  00 

5,065.493  67 

4,715,695  75 

6,033,773  72 

6,631.301  50 
5,880,704  71 
6,011,854  75 
5,372,477     50 


00 
00 
31 


dollan. 

1  to   3  07 

2  83 

3  11 
3  00 
3  90 
1  80 


92,470,039     80 


1     70 


58 
50 
14 
73 
36 
93 
79 
46 
94 
57 
06 
37 
76 
68 
70 
93 
37 
65 
15 


8  76 

8  03 

10  11 

10  89 


SUMMARY. 

TBAR8. 

• 

Arerage 
Populat&oD. 

Avenge 
Number 
of  Banks. 

Average 
Capital. 

Average  Ratio 

of  Population  to 

Capita). 

Average 
Circulation. 

Average  Ratio 

of  Population  to 

Circulation. 

10  yeanfrtmi 
1803  to  1812.. 
10  yean  from 
1813  to  1822.. 
18  yean  from 
1823  to  1832.. 
7  yean  from 
1831  to  1830.. 
17yeanfrtMB 
l8i3tol839.. 

428,090 
470,167 
539,540  1-3 
400.964  3-7 
501,564  18-37 

11  1-2 
19  1-10 
41  1-5 
84  »-7 
35  16-37 

dollan. 
1,019,314    90 
2,606,965     00 
6.265,684    65  1-2 
14,267,672    85  5-7 
5,615,225    82  21-37 

dollars. 
1    to     4    47 
5    54 
11    82 
23    39 
11     19 

dulUn. 
1,091,588    40 
1,334.730    20 
2,848.055    22 
5,673,900    22  6-7 
2,499,190    26  18-37 

dollars. 

1  to  2  54 
2  83 
5  37 
9  30 
4    08 
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AMEUICA. 


III.  IN  THB  STATK. 


DAT  IS. 

or 

Btofcf. 

CipftflL            ' 

Haiki  of  Fopiil*^ 
tioii  to 

ClfcalBiiim. 

1803,, ,.«*,..... 

437^83 
443,701 
447,«4t 
4.V{,32a 

4.W,40* 
402.280 
4G7.100 
473^0 
477,104 
49t,3»i 
487,412 
402,337 

502.787 
0ff7.9Ll 
313JI37 
A1H,I02 
W3,«iT 
i3t,ll90 
540.711 

5S8J33 
566,»47 
313,350 
584,271 

611^93 

610,408 
023,307 
eS6,3»(I 
Mil  ,373 

^«304 
G75w3A* 

68A,343 
701,311 
714,324 
737,300 

7 
13 
111 
1,1 

10 

10 

10 

13 

15 

IS 

10 

31 

23 

25     1 

20 

27 

■    m 

18 

2i 

33 

34 
37 
41 
55 
00 
01 

oa 

03 

70 

83 
101 
103 
103 
117 
120 
120 
118 

dollar*. 

2,425,2fia    00 

.\012,8«7     00 

3,400,1100    00 

5,483.000    00 

3,3tiO,00O    OO 

5^W0,000     00 

3,000,000    00 

5,68.%000    OO 

«,M3«MQ    00 

7,000,100    00 

8.§tMI.000     Qli 

11,050,000     00 

II. 4^2.000     00 

H, 473,000    00 

9,tfl|,«50    00 

St74i,t7S    00 

10,374,750    00 

10,000,000    00 

9,i0o,a«o   OO 

)0«82 1.123     00 
n,G30.000    00 
12,837.330     00 
I4,A3.SOOO     00 
lC«O4D,0O6    5.-^ 
]&,2e»,T50    00 
lD337,»t00    00 
20,420.000    OO 
10,203.000    00 
21,439.«00    00 
t4,»20.2tO    00 
S*,13e,2S0    00 
24.409.430    00 
30,410,000    00 
^4. 478.  no     OO 
3H.2HO,000     00 

3t,t;.v>,ooo    OO 

34.483,600     03 

doUuv. 
Ito   3    C8 
11    «2 

11  07 
13     12 

12  15 

13  m 
n  7fl 

12    04 

14  00 
16    30 
IK    24 

22  43 

23  03 

n  s2 

18    30 

10    00 
tt    02 
20     25 
18    42 
20     01 
31     20 
23     03 
th     64 
314    02 

31  96 

32  61 

33  ys 

31     01 

34  90 
38    33 

43  m 

44  40 
4!J    01 
34     08 
54     5ft 
48     47 

47    41       1 

dclUn. 
I,,V;5,]8S     00 
1, 0913^1    Oft 
1353,R24    m 
1,613^614    DO 
r,4aj,777    00 
|.03^N3     00 
1,5^,048    00 
2,0<jA,49l     04 
2^5,«7I     00 
3,lfl3,35«    00 
9,lfjl»,B37     00 
2,072,611     00 
«,740,M1     00 
a,!31.6!»     00 
2,4ji,%24iO    00 
2,i>0.477    00 
2.464,037    00 
2,^44,734     00 
3.010,7^2     00 
3,ia2,A5S     00 
3.I2%086    00 
3,mS.64I     5^ 
3,904^204     73 
6,404,1*79     17 
6.66^\m    m 
7,4fi3,§65    34 
4J47Jft4     50 
5,I24,0W    00 
7.730.317     OO 
T,  12^,156    0« 
7.B^.(10     67 
7,630»r46    73 
!^,430J57     73 
10.1^^2.349     30 
10,273,118     71 
0,400,512     73 
7,H73,322    5« 

dolliiTm. 

1 1*  3    37 

ItMH,,., *,, 

J    82 

180i:»............ 

3    47 

|$Q€.,.^*..,...,. 

1    3# 

1^7............ 

3    23 

IM8>^>^<....^^. 

3    If 

iso«t,..., ,,,,.,, 

3     85 

lttlO<>''*> 

4    44 

1811*-p,>^*-»>«> 

4    01 

lull....*..,.... 

4     4J4 

1313 

4     44 

im4,, P, -...--, - 

5    03 

18) A. ....>.. ..*, 

3    50 

18]G.**«^..f  •# 

4     24 

lilT ,„.. 

4    01 

iKli...,....*... 

5    23 

18l9.i.....«  -..J 

4     75 

4  09 

5  €5 

I8S0  ** 

liti... ......... 

1893 

1S33 .,...*. 

19'H 

3    70 

5  m 

6  88 

18*5, 

liTfi..... 

1«37,,^.. ....... 

10  37 
U     11 

11  40 

l»tt 

Iffitt 

itiao 

It    Gi 

T    « 
8    W 

1831,,,,*.,..... 

12    41 

1832.. ,,., 

t]     ]# 

1833..,««,,..... 

12    14 

laM.. ,,.. 

tl    H 

iioa. 

11    90 

1^36..  ,,.. *....» 

15    Bf 

Ifl37.....  .,,.,«<,, 

14    « 
11    li 
If    11 

18J8............ 

1B39, .,,«»,.**.■ 

AfStC«lt«...... 

20,434.130 

1706 

6<KW422,S5€     18 

97    S€ 

lfl4.34flrS02     53 

81    07 

SUMMARY. 


YBAR8. 

Avrrace 

Average 

Number 
of  Banks. 

Avenge 
Captua. 

Average  Ratio 

of  Povolation  to 

Capital. 

Average 

CircalatMO. 

Average  RKb 

lOjrmntnm 
180310  1812.. 
10  yean  from 
1813  to  1822.. 
10  jeani  from 
1823  to  1832. . 
77eanfrom 
1813  to  1839.. 
17  yean  from 
1803  to  1830. . 

459,013 
511^50  3-5 
580,010  9-3 
888,342 
552,219  36-37 

14  1-2 
25  7-10 
57 

113  3-7 
47  27-37 

doUan. 
5,890314    00 
10352,520    00 
17397,489    65  1-3 
33,847,058    86  1-7 
15380301     51  31-37 

doUan. 
1  to    12    30 
20    23 
30    53 
47    71 
97    86 

dollara. 
1,880.918    50 
2338.240    10 
5325300    70  1-2 
0,058,888    37  1-7 
4,485,M0    60  35-37 

doUan. 
1  to     1    C7 
5    15 
0    07 
13    10 
8    07 

The  banks  in  Massachusetts  are  now  believed  to  be  in  a  sound  state.  The  following 
table  will  show  their  condition  in  1842-3. 

doOan* 

Whole  number  of  banks  in  Maagacfaiuetta    ....     114 

CapiUlctock  paid  in 13300,000 

BiUi  in  circulation 9300^119 

Nett  profits  on  hand 2,702,1 14 

Balances  due  toother  banks   1,113308 

Cash  deposited,  including  all  sums  whatever  due  from  the  banks,  not  bearing  interest, 

itt  biUs  In  dfcslatlon,  profiti  and  balances  due  to  other  banks  excepted 7,144300 

Caah  deposited,  bearing  intereat 1,400392 

Total  amowit  due  from  the  banks • 58^9,474 
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Resources  of  the  Banks, 

dollam. 

Gold,  lilrer.  and  other  coined  metals , 3,111.838 

Realeatate   1,238.191 

Bills  of  otber  banks.  In  and  out  of  the  state 2,314,437 

Balance  due  from  other  banks 4,401,047 

AaMnat  id  all  ocher  debts  due,  including  notes,  bills,  stocks,  and  funded  debts 47.553,961 

Total  amount  of  the  resources  of  Uie  banks 58,070,474 

Amennt  of  reoerred  profits  at  the  time  of  declaring  die  last  dividend 902,145 

Ameent  ef  debts  secured  by  a  pledge  of  stock 941,790 

Ameentofdebta  unpaid,  and  considered  doubtful 1,043,166 

The  first  of  the  two  following  tables  shows  the  comparative  value  of  the  shares  in  the 
twenty-five  banks  in  operation,  in  August,  1838,  and  in  August,  1841. 


IfAV  K»    OF    BANKS. 

Capiisl. 
Aug.  1B4L 

Par 

Value. 

UttTkct  Value, 

Depredation  in 
Tbrev  Yeari. 

[mprovemetit  in 
llin»  Years. 

Aug.  lasg. 

Aur  IMh 

Per  C*. 

Aisrant 

'  Per  Ct 

Ammmt 

Allulie.....  .................. 

dotlSTnl. 

JCIO,0(HI 

w»,ooo 

000,000 

1,000,000 

500,000 

5on,00O 

iso.ooo 

1,000.000 

ioo,aoo 
aoo.000 

560,000 

iiO,000 

19«.000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

T5ll,000 

500,000 

500.000 

500,000 

IJ900,000 

1,000,000 

MMI.OOO 

500.000 

800.000 

5*0.000 

17.610,000 
ho  thre*  3?i 

100 
100 
&fy 

100 

\m 

100 

loa 

100 
100 

too 

70 
250 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
JOO 
100 

60 
100 
100 
HJO 
100 

loo 

90  per  cent 

75          t^ 

AtlperJbr. 

m  Mr  cenl, 
103 
1021      „ 

^h        „ 
104         „         1 

88  „ 
101         ,, 

aa  per  sbr- 

05  percent 

08  « 
loa  „ 
103        „ 

90        „ 

90 

89  „ 
87         „ 

59  persbr. 
114  percent 

^k      » 

^7       „ 
100        „ 

93        „ 

04  per  cent 
04*      .. 

M  per  ibr. 

94  perl:«Dt 
I04|      „ 
103 

05  „ 
104         „ 

00        „ 
lOJ         „ 

m  per  fhr. 
100  percent 

IS  : 
S  :; 
V  ::  , 

58iper>br. 
lao  percent 

M   It 

2TJr*ct 
5      „ 

epr.ct. 

\^- 

Kip/ct. 

dollars^ 
10,000 

M.oio 

2M,i00 

■  .  *« 
45,000 

a'iow 

15,000 
42^500 

,9|p,ct. 

1  ^ 

»    « 

5       „ 
2      „ 

141    ^ 

I  :: 

dollars. 

AtlM..... .-. 

nnS|4)D    .L  .^...^...    ,^    ,«,.#«.,  rr  rm 

06,2^0 
15,000 

8.750 
3,750 

Citf ,...,. «p........ 

Oloh*....,.        .,.»— * 

Gi^rila             i  ■     •--- '■•> 

lOOOO 

ii«A« -*•...» 

McmwkUBttt...... - 

10,000 

40.0ftO 
3.00Q 

Hmimiiir - 

Wew  England  ..••.......«....., 

North      .  .    ........««.......*. 

40,0^ 

Sb«viBUl .* 

Shoe  and  Leitber0«*lcrB 

S«iih,.... ...,,-..--.*.-**"" 

ttcaie.... ... 

iulUk „,..,...,.,..,..... 

Tndcn'. ..,. 

Tfvmaa« .,.,-.. 

P*Mm — i" 

Wvhiagton. ,.......«. 

73»IM 

00,000 
lO.Odo 

3'-i,000 

Total  .   - « 

401^75 
401.500 

*....«  .. 

Kett  aggregate  improvement  in  the  three  years.. 


The  following  table  will  show  the  comparative  value  in  the  market,  at  the  same  periods 
of  the  stock  of  the  ten  banks  in  Boston  which  have  failed,  or  siurendered  their  charters 


CapitaL 

Par 
Value. 

Market  Value. 

Depreciation  in  Three  Years. 

NAMES  OP  BANKS. 

Aug.  1839. 

Aug.  1841. 

Per  Cent. 

Amount. 

American .' 

dollars. 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
150.000 
500,000 
500,000 
500.000 
150,000 
150,000 
750,000 

dollars. 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

dollars. 
78 
50 

3 

0 

1 
50 

0 

0 
2li 
45 

dollars. 
50 
80 

I 

0 

0 
12 

0 

0 
2li 
43 

28 

2 

1 
39 

2 

dollars. 
140,000 

fimnwuial r.-. 

10,000 

'nrnkHn  ,........-»» r  r  t  t  r » 

Psllon. 

5.000 

B!!Sii       ;    ;r    '.- 

190,000 

Kilby 

LafcTitte 

MUdliBv  Intareet 

Orientar.....V....:.. 

22,500 

Total  ......... 

4,200,000 

.... 

.... 

307,500 

lapiMiimmt  of  SO  per  ceot  in 
Nett  amount  ol 

lal  Bank     .... 

150,000 

depreciation  o 

f  these  10  1 

lanks  ........ 

217.500 

VOL.   II. 
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BOSTON  BANK   DIVIDENDS. 
Semi- Annual  Dividends  declared  and  Paid  by  the  Banks  in  Boston,  April  4,  1842. 


BANKS. 


Atlas... . 
AtUntic. 
Boston  .. 

|C.ly. 


iColumbiaQ 

i|;»»'«-. 

rreetnans 

|Glol>« 

•Granite •  < 

{Hamilton 

M  asaachusetU* 

Market 

Mecbanics' 

Men-b:knt»' 

New  England 

North 

jSUoe  and  Lcatliur  Dealer*. 

|Sh%wmut 

ISiate 

tSuffolk 

.South 

Tremnnt 

Tr^den' 

Union 

Waahingtun 


ToUl. 


Cipttal* 


dollara. 

500,000 

A00.O0O 

600,000 

l.UOO.OOO 

500,000 

500,000 

150,000 

1.000,000 

500.000 

500,000 

800,000 

5CO.O0O 

150,000 

2.000,000 

1,000,000 

750.000 

500,000 

500,000 

1,800,000 

1,000,000 

500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

800.000 

500,0u0 


Dividend. 


2  per  rent 

3  per  rent 
3^  per  ctnt 

none 
3  per  cent 

none 
3|  per  cent 
3  per  cent 
24  per  cent 
3  per  cent 
7  dollara  per  share 
3  per  cent 

ditto 
3^  per  cent 
3  per  cent 

none 
Sf  per  cent 

3  per  cent 
ditto 

4  per  cent 
none 

3  per  cent 

none 
3  per  cent 
2  per  cent 


17,610.000 


Amount. 


dollars. 
10,000 
15,000 
21,000 

15,000 

5,200 
30,000 
1*1.500 
15,000 
2:2,100 
16,800 

4,500 
70,000 
30,000 

17,500 
15,000 
54,000 
40,000 

15,000 

24,000 
10.000 


44-l,900 


*  3200  Shares,   par  250  dollars. 

In  connexion  with  the  commerce  of  Boston^  it  may  be  proper  to  exhibit  the  capital  in- 
vested in  its  banks. 

CAriTAi.  invested  in  Boston  Banks. 


NAMES   OF    BANKS. 


Capital. 
October,  IMZ. 


Value  of  Capital  according  to 

Average  Dividends  per  Annum, 

for  Ten  Years. 


Change  in  the  Value  of  the  Capi- 
tal  iu  1842  and  1843. 


October,  184  K 


October,  1843. 


Improvement. 


Depreciatina. 


Atlantic , 

Atlas 

Boston   

City  

Columbian • , 

Ragle 

Freeman's 

Globe 

Granite   

Hamilton 

Market 

Massachusetts 

Mechanics' 

Merchaota* 

New  Bngland 

North 

Shawmnt 

Khoe  and  Leather  Dealers 

State , 

Suffolk 

Traders* 

Tremont 

Union 

Washington 

Deduct 

ToUl.  21  Banks 

Depreciation  in  1811 

Depreciation  In  1843 


duUam. 
500,000 
.■i00,000 
000,000 

1,000,000 
500,000 
500.000 
150,000 

1.000,000 
500,000 
500,000 
.V>0.000 
800,0«0 
150.000 

2,000,"00 

1,000.000 
750.000 
500.000 
500.000 

1,800.000 

1,000.000 
500,000 
500.000 
(i  00,000 

.vw.ooo 


17,110.000 


dollars. 

441,660  00| 

238.005  23j 

065,000  00 

925.000  00 

500.000  00 

508,333  33| 

155.000  00 

1.025.000  00 

416/MM}  06} 

495  014  03^ 

414.83S  71 

005.333  33} 

150,000  00 

2,205,145  03 

1.033.333  33i 

050.000  00 

4 '0,000  66} 

500  600  0} 

1,732.500  00 

1,320,512  82 

487,500  00 

487,5^  00 

740,«t06  60} 

431.350  00 


dollars. 

433,333  33i 

273  140  14) 

000,000  00 

810,006  06| 

491.660  60} 

450.000  00 

100.714  2K| 

1,025,000  00 

412.000  00 

4UI.000  00| 

423,825  15 

065.333  33i 

144.642  85| 

2.205,034  90 

1,033.333  33| 

502,500  00 

422,010  04] 

550,523  81 

1,7:»5.000  00 

1,371.900  674 

375  000  00 

454  160  06} 

760,000  00 

410.416  0^ 


16,768.280  77 


I6.4604»72  27 


dollars. 

35,052  01 
25,000  00 


5.714  28| 

10,986  44 

780  33 

5,952  381 

2,500  00 

01,467  854 

13.333  33| 


150,790  534 


dollafa. 
8,333  Sl| 


108  333 
0,133 
50,333  331 


n 


4  160  881 

3,017  36i 

5,357  141 

87,900  08 

7,141  891 


111.500    08 
33433    33* 

10,833    33* 


150^06 


114    03^ 
706    33l 


307417    M 
341.710    13 
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As  a  proof  of  the  prosperity  and  results  of  industry/  the  following  returns  are  given 
of  the  Massachusetts  savings  bank. 

Savings  Banks  of  Massachusetts,  1843. 


TOWNS. 


ToCal. 
Aaoiiiit,iBlsa8.. 

Increase 


Number  of 
Depositors. 


3(»6 

l.\0*i3 

1,.'>24 

315 

162 

874 

153 

1,585 

162 

235 

643 

712 

2,r«8 

447 

509 

VI 

1,427 

2,260 

91 

1.406 

515 

3/)91 

444 

517 

299 

1,250 

1,118 

194 

3,327 


42,587 


Total 
Population. 


5,207 
4  301 

03,383 
2,390 
8,400 
1.995 
3,290 
3,951 
6,738 
1,756 
0,350 
4,336 
3,5&4 

«0,7I>0 
9,369 
1,781 
9,012 

12.0S7 
7,R1 
3,351 
5.281 
0,089 

15,082 
2.730 
3,886 

10,985 
7,645 

11,404 

2,103 
7,499 


284,086 


Amount  of  Deposits 


doUan*. 

47,602  6a 

72,636  00 

2,360,312  41 

274,651  89 

38,685  00 

10.426  40 

140,796  57 

25,352  01 

332,005  47 

17.832  27 

18.257  49 

82,377  24 

1J2,998  45 

478,375  00 

41,203  41 

88,039  66 

44,350  40 

270,406  91 

363,576  53 

4,840  05 

222.132  .^8 

56,719  10 

631,530  43 

55,203  79 

47,506  43 

51,209  77 

206.316  76 

165,432  17 

21,001  67 

687,379  65 


6,900.451     70 
860,392    00 


DtTideuds  for  the 
Year. 


dollars. 

2,125  21 

3,580  38 

87,125  04 

0.556  72 

4,258  80 

733  90 

5,128  22 

1,382  32 

20,266  26 

1,139  11 

699  61 

3,795  73 

6.198  71 

16,018  00 

1,957  40 

2.877  78 

2,159  23 

1(},4J8  40 

U.391  18 

10,500  58 

2.810  12 

30.520  45 

2.0C5  01 

2,422  89 

2,208  47 

10,402  47 

6,436  05 

951  78 

10.138  67 


283.231  18 
35,772  00 


6,031.050  70 


246,400  18 


PRINCIPAL    COMMERCIAL    AND    MANUFACTURING    CITIES  AND  TOWN'S 

IN    MASSACHUSETTS. 

When  we  compare  the  great  increase  in  the  number  and  the  population  of 
the  towns  of  Massachusetts,  with  the  natural  resources  of  this  state,  and  the 
generally  medium  affluent  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  the  result  is  highly 
cre^table  to  the  industry,  thrift,  and  virtue  of  the  latter.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  capital  is  so  correct  and  interesting,  that  we  insert  it  without  alter- 
ation, from  the  recent  valuable  work,  *^  United  States'  Gazetteer,"  from  which,  and 
the  recent  official  returns,  the  descriptions  of  the  other  towns  of  Massachusetts 
are  also  principally  taken. 

"  Boston  city,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  in  Suffolk  county,  is  principally  situated  on 
a  peninsula,  three  miles  long  and  one  broad,  at  the  western  extremity  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  It  lies  in  42  deg.  21  min.  23  see.  north  latitude,  and  71  deg.  4  min.  9  sec.  west 
longitude,  from  Greenwich,  and  5  deg.  58  min.  east  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is 
115  miles  south-south-west  from  Portland,  Maine  ;  63  miles  south-south-east  from  Con- 
cord, N.  H. ;  158  miles  east  by  south  from  Albany  ;  40  miles  north-north -cast  from 
Ph>Wdence,  R.  I. ;  97  miles  east-northeast  from  Hartford,  Ct.  ;  207  miles  north-east  by 
east  from  New  York  ;  and  440  miles  north-east  from  Washington.  The  population  in 
1790,  was  18,038;  in  1800,  24,937;  in  1810,  33,250;  in  1820,  43,298;  in  1830, 
61,391 ;  in  1840,  93,383.  Employed  in  commerce,  2040 ;  in  manufactures  and  trades, 
5333;  in  navigating  the  ocean,  10,813;  navigating  canals  and  rivers,  19;  learned  pro - 
fesBtoDS  and  engineers,  586. 
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''  Boston  consists  of  three  parts,  Old  Boston  on  the  peninsula  ;  South  Boston,  formerly 
a  part  of  Dorchester,  but  united  to  Boston  in  1804  ;  and  East  Boston,  formerly  Noddles 
Island.  The  only  original  commimication  of  the  peninsula  with  the  main  land  was  de- 
nominated the  *'  Neck,"  a  little  over  a  mile  in  length,  which  connected  it  with  Roxbury. 
By  the  fortification  of  this  neck,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the 
British  were  able  to  control  the  intercourse  between  Boston  and  the  surrounding  country. 
But  by  a  number  of  bridges  a  communication  is  now  opened  in  various  directions.  Charies 
River  bridge,  1503  feet  long,  connects  Boston  to  Charlestown  ;  West  Boston  bridge,  2758 
feet,  with  a  causeway  3432  feet,  leads  to  Cambridge;  South  Boston  bridge,  1550  feet, 
leads  from  the  ''  Neck"  to  South  Boston  ;  Canal  bridge,  2796  feet,  leads  to  East  Cam- 
bridge, from  the  middle  of  which  an  arm  extends  to  States'  Prison  Point,  in  Charlestown  ; 
Boston  Free  bridge,  1828  feet,  connects  Boston  with  South  Boston  ;  Warren  bridge,  1390 
feet  leads  to  Charlestown.  Besides  these,  the  Western  avenue,  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
leads  to  Brooklyn,  and  constitutes  a  tide-dam,  enclosing  a  pond  of  600  acres,  which,  by  a 
partition,  makes  an  avenue  from  the  main  dam  to  Roxbury,  and  forms  a  full  and  re- 
ceiving basin ;  so  that  the  flowing  of  the  tide  creates  a  great  water  power,  at  all  times 
available. 

*'  The  peninsula  of  Boston  had  originally  an  mieven  surface  ;  and  the  necessity  of  tlie 
case,  and  the  gt>od  taste  of  the  inhabitants,  have  extensively  prevented  the  attempt  to 
level  these  inequalities  of  surfisice ;  and  from  various  points  of  view,  the  city  presents  a 
picturesque  appearance.  The  streets,  however,  were  originally  laid  out  upon  no  sys- 
tematic plan  ;  and  accommodated  to  the  convenience  of  the  ground,  they  are  o^ten  crocked 
and  narrow ;  though  modem  improvements  have  g^atly  remedied  these  iiiconvenienoes. 
The  Common,  originally  a  cow  pasture,  has  escaped  a  private  appropriation,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  public  grounds  in  any  city  of  the  Umted  States.  The  numerous  eminenoefl^ 
rising  from  50  to  1 10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  furnish  many  admirable  sites  for 
buildings.  Some  of  the  public  buildings  are  commanding,  but  are  exceeded  by  some  in 
other  principal  cities  ;  but  many  of  the  private  residences  are  unsurpassed  in  elegance  and 
taste  by  those  of  any  other  city  of  the  union. 

**  South  Boston  extends  about  two  miles  along  the  south  side  of  the  harbour.  It 
contains  about  600  acres,  regularly  laid  out  into  streets  and  squares,  with  a  divernfied 
surface.  About  in  the  centre  of'^  this  tract  are  the  "  Dorchester  Heights,"  130  feet 
high,  famous  in  the  revolutionary  war  as  the  site  of  a  fortification  which  compelled 
the  British  to  abandon  the  harbour. 

''  East  Boston  is  on  an  island,  containing  about  660  acres  of  land,  and  a  large  body 
of  flats.  Its  connexion  with  Old  Boston  is  by  a  steam  ferry,  which  starts  every  five 
minutes  from  each  side.  It  is  connected  to  Chelsea  on  the  main  land  by  a  bridge  of 
600  feet ;  and  the  Eastern  railroad  commences  here.  This  portion  of  the  city  has  whoUy 
grown  up  since  1833.  The  surface  is  agreeably  diversified.  A  wharf  1000  feet  long  is 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Liverpool  steam-ships. 

<<  These  several  parts  of  Boston,  with  the  town  of  Chelsea,  constitute  the  county  of 
Suffolk. 

*'  The  harbour  of  Boston  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States,  being  spacious,  safe, 
and  easily  and  well  defended.  The  whole  passage  to  it  is  not  more  than  four  miles  in 
width,  with  several  islands  obstructing  it,  so  that  the  main  entrance  will  scarcely  admit 
two  vessels  to  pass  abreast ;  while  within,  500  vessels  may  ride  at  anchor,  with  a  good 
depth  of  water.  The  outer  harbour  has  about  forty  small  islands,  about  fifteen  of  inuch 
attord  excellent  pasture. 

''  The  wharfo  of  Boston  are  extensive  and  convenient,  and  some  of  them  are  rery 
long.  Long  whar^  at  the  termination  of  State-street,  is  1650  feet  long  ;  and  Central 
wharfis  1240  feet 

<^  Among  the  public  buildings,  the  State-house  is  the  principal.  It  was  built  in  1798, 
and  has  a  fine  location  on  Beacon-hill,  1 10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  froatmg 
the  spacious  common.  It  is  173  feet  long  and  61  wide,  built  of  brick,  but  painted  to 
imitate  stone ;  and  has  a  fine  dome  52  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  cupola  230  feet  abofe  the 
level  of  the  harbour,  from  which  the  view  is  probably  the  finest  in  the  United  Statea,  and 
scarcely  surpassed  in  the  worid.     From  this  grand  elevation,  the  spectator  looks  down 
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npoa  the  city  as  upon  a  map  ;  before  bim  stretcbes  tbe  extensive  barbour  and  bay  on  tbo 
east,  aprinkled  over  with  islimds  ;  and  in  otbor  directions,  numerous  beautiful  tillages,  and 
a  higbly  cultivated  country,  with  many  elegant  country  seats,  are  visible.  Faneuil-boll 
Market  is  built  of  eranite,  5Z6  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  two  stories  high ;  and  is 
the  most  elegant  market-house  in  the  Unit^  States.  Faneuil-ball  is  in  Dock-square,  100 
feet  long  by  80  feet  wide,  three  stories  high,  and  is  celebrated  as  tbe  spot  where  the 
revolutioiiary  orators  roused  the  people  to  resist  British  oppression.  The  hall  is  seventy- 
nx  feet  iquaxe,  with  deep  galleries  on  three  sides.  The  City-hall,  or  old  State-house,  is 
another  venerable  building  of  revolutionary  memory,  and  is  used  for  public  offices.  The 
Massadnisetts  hospital,  in  the  western  part  of  the  ci^,  is  a  beautiful  granite  building,  168 
leet  long  and  64  teet  wide,  with  an  open  ground  of  four  acres  around  it,  on  the  bank  of 
Charles  river.  The  custom-house,  near  the  head  of  Central  wharf,  is  a  splendid  granite 
building  of  Grecian  architecture.  The  houses  of  industry,  correction,  and  reformation,  are 
valnaUe  establishments,  situated  in  South  Boston.  Trinity  church,  and  St.  Paul's  church, 
are  considered  fine  specimens  of  architecture  ;  and  Park-street  church  has  a  lofty  and 
beautiful  steeple.     The  Tremont  house  is  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  United  States. 

''  Among  the  public  places,  the  Common  is  by  far  the  most  disting^hed.  It  occupies 
the  southern  declivity  of  Beacon-hill,  and  contains  nearly  fifty  acres  of  ground,  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  shaded  by  treos.  The  whole  is  enclosed  by  an  iron  fence  about  one  mile  in 
length,  on  the  outside  of  which  is  a  broad  street.  A  botanical  garden  of  twenty-five  acres 
is  on  die  western  side  of  the  Common. 

"  Boston,  in  point  of  commerce,  is  the  second  place  in  the  union.  Her  wealth  and  enter- 
prise have  long  been  actively  employed  in  foreign  commerce,  to  which  her  fine  harbour 
nas  materially  oontributed.  Several  large  steamships  form  an  important  packet  line 
between  ibis  dty  and  Great  Britain,  stopping  at  Halifax.  This  line  has  generally  pcr- 
fixrmed  its  trips  in  tbe  short  space  of  12^  days.  Lines  of  packets  exist  to  every  port  of 
importance  throughout  the  United  States,  making  about  fifty  in  the  whole.  And  by 
means  of  the  Middlesex  canal,  which  extends  to  the  Merrimac,  it  has  a  boatable  communi- 
cation to  Concord,  New  Hampshire  ;  and  recently  a  railroad  commimication  has  been  com- 
pleted to  Albany,  which  will  enable  it  to  share  in  the  vast  trade  of  the  west.  The  capi- 
talists of  Boston  are  large  proprietors  in  the  manufacturing  establishments  at  Walthain  and 
at  Lowell. 

"  The  tonnage  of  Boston,  in  1840,  was  220,243  tons.  The  imports  are  about  16,000,000 
dollars  ;  and  the  exports  about  10,000,000  dollars.  There  were,  in  1840,  142  commercial 
houses,  and  eighty-nine  commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of 
11,676,000 dollars  ;  572  retail  stores,  with  a  capital  of  4,184,220  dollars;  thirty-one  lum- 
ber yards,  with  a  capital  of  371,010  dollars ;  capital  in  fisheries,  25,000  dollars  ;  machinery 
manufactured  to  the  amount  of  135,900  dollars  ;  precious  metals,  26,650  doUars ;  various 
metals,  284,400  dollars;  six  furnaces,  capital  130,000  dollars  ;  seventeen  distilleries  and 
two  breweries,  with  a  capital  of  820,000  dollars  ;  paints,  drugs,  &c.,  capital  20,000  dollars ; 
three  glass  factories,  capital  37,000  dollars  ;  two  sugar  refineries,  three  rope  walks,  capital 
101,500  dollars  ;  one  grist  mill,  capital  50,000  dollars  ;  furniture  to  the  amount  of  329,000 
dollars.  There  were  built  217  brick  and  stone,  and  148  wooden  houses,  to  the  value  of 
1,061,100  dollars;  twentj-four  printing  offices,  twenty-eight  binderies,  seven  daily,  eleven 
weekly,  and  seven  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  seven  periodicals,  employing  437  persons, 
with  a  capital  of  236,450  dollars.  Total  amount  of  capital  in  manufactures,  2,770,250 
dollars.  There  were  fifteen  academies,  or  grammar  schools,  with  2629  students,  137  com- 
mon and  primary  schools,  with  14,003  scholars. 

"  There  are  twenty -five  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  17,300,000  dollars  ;  and 
twenty-eight  insurance  companies,  with  a  capital  of  6,600,000  dollars. 

"  Boston  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  schools.  About  a  quarter  part 
of  the  inhabitants  are  kept  at  school  throughout  the  year,  at  an  expense  of  200,000  dollars. 
In  addition  to  numerous  private  schools,  the  public  free  schools  are  a  Latin  grammar 
ichool ;  a  high  school,  in  which  the  mathematics  and  higher  branches  of  learning  are 
taught ;  ten  grammar  and  writing  schools  ;  seventy-five  primary  schools,  and  one  Afri- 
tuk  school. 

"The  medical  branch  of  Harvard  university  has  its  seat  in  Boston,  where  its  professors  re- 
side. It  was  founded  in  1782,  has  six  professors  and  eighty -eight  students,  and  a  library  of  over 
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5000  volumes.  Tlierc  is  a  hic^hly  respectable  institution  for  the  blind,  which  has  a  Iiand- 
some  edifice.  The  Boston  atliena^um  has  two  large  buildings,  one  containing  a  library  of 
about  30,000  volumes,  the  other  a  picture  gallerjr,  and  a  hall  for  public  lectures,  and  other 
rooms  for  scientitic  purposes.  Tliis  city  has  about  100  literary,  religious,  and  charitable 
societies.  Among  the  literary  societies  of  a  high  order,  are  the  American  academy  of 
arts  and  sciences,  which  has  published  four  volumes  of  transactions ;  the  Massachusetts 
historical  society,  which  has  publbhed  twenty- two  volumes  of  collections  ;  and  the  Boston  Na- 
tural History  Society,  which  has  a  fine  cabinet.  Among  tlie  religious  and  charitable  sodeties, 
are  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  which  has  an  agency,  and 
holds  its  anniversaries  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  the  Baptbt  Board  of  Foreign  Missions ; 
the  American  Education  Society  ;  the  American  Unitarian  Association  ;  the  American 
Peace  Society  ;  the  Seamen's  Friend  Society  ;  the  Massachusetts  Bible  Society  ;  the  Pri- 
son Discipline  Society  ;  and  various  others. 

"  There  are  (1842)  thirty  newspapers  published  in  Boston,  eight  of  which  are  daily. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a  number  of  magazines  and  reviews,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  North  American  Review,  which  has  long  had  a  high  reputation,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  Europe. 

"  There  are  seventy  five  churches,  of  which  fifteen  are  Unitarians  ;  twelve  Congrega- 
tionalists  ;  eight  Episcopalians  ;  eleven  Baptists ;  nine  Methodists  )  four  Universalists  ;  four 
Roman  Catholics  ;  three  Freewill  Baptists  ;  two  African,  one  of  wliich  is  Baptist  and  the 
other  Methodist.  There  are  also  some  New  Jerusalem,  German  Protestants,  and  Friends, 
and  a  few  others. 

"  There  are  two  theatres  in  Boston,  the  Tremont  and  the  National  Theatre. 

"  Tliis  city  continued  a  town ,  and  was  governed  by  a  body  of  select  men ,  according  to 
the  common  custom  of  the  towns  of  New  England,  until  1821.  Before  this,  the  people 
could  not  be  brought  to  consent  to  adopt  a  city  government.  But  the  vote  was  at  length 
carried,  and  the  city  has  since  been  governed  by  a  mayor,  eight  aldermen,  and  a  common 
council  of  forty-eight  members.  Besides  these,  each  ward  has  one  warden,  one  overseer 
of  the  poor,  one  clerk,  five  inspectors,  and  two  school  committee  men." — United  Statat 
Gazetteer  for  1844. 

Charleston  town,  as  well  as  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  and  some  other  nearly  ad- 
joining places,  may  be  almost  included  as  forming  parts  of  Boston,  and  the 
population  of  each,  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  was,  Boston,  93,833 ;  Charles- 
ton  11,484;  Cambridge,  8409;  Chelsea,  2390,  formerly  one  of  the  Boston  wards; 
Roxbury,  9089,  nearly  a  continuation  of  one  of  the  streets  of  Boston ;  Dorchester, 
4875 ;  Brighton,  1425 ;  Brooklyn,  1365  ;  Medford,  2475  ;  all  within  the  circuit 
of  five  miles :  which  would  make  the  actual  population  of  Boston  and  its  envi- 
rons in  1840,  about  135,000.  The  town  of  L}Tin,  with  a  population  of  9367,  i» 
within  nine  miles ;  that  of  Quincy,  3486,  within  nine  miles ;  that  of  Newtown, 
with  3351,  within  seven  miles,  and  the  total  population  in  the  city  and  within 
ten  miles  of  Boston,  in  1840,  must  have  exceeded  160,000.  Before  introducing 
an  account  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Boston,  we  will  therefore  describe 
briefly,  on  the  authority  chiefly  of  the  "  United  States*  Gazetteer,'*  for  1844, 
and  of  the  official  returns  of  1840,  the  principal  towns  which,  from  their  near 
vicinity,  are  most  connected  with,  or  interested  in,  the  general  trade  and  navi- 
gation of  the  capital  of  Massachusetts. 

Charlrstown  is  situated  on  a  peninsula,  formed  by  the  Charles  and  Mystic  rivers,  one 
mile  north  of  Boston,  with  which  the  former  town  is  connected  by  the  Charles  and  Warren 
bridges.  There  are  two  other  bridges  across  the  Mystic  river,  one  of  which  connects  it  with 
Chelsea,  and  the  other  witli  MiUdcn.  There  is  another  which  connects  it  with  Craigie  s 
bridge,  leading  to  Cambridge.     The  streets,  though  not  laid  out  with  great  regularity, 
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country  scats,  and  well-cultivated  gardens.  Here  is  a  pond  by  which  the  Boston  aqnedoct 
is  supplied.  It  is  four  miles  from  Boston,  with  four  trains  of  cast-iron  pipes,  the  aggregate 
length  of  which  is  forty  miles.  The  town  or  village  contains  five  churches — one  Unitarian, 
one  Congregational,  one  Baptist,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Universal ist, — two  banks,  and 
many  beautiful  residences. — United  States*  Gazetteer,  There  were,  in  1840,  ten  churches 
in  the  township  ;  eighty-three  stores,  capital,  755,000  dollars ;  four  lumber  yards,  capital, 
60,000  dollars ;  five  tanneries,  two  printing  offices,  two  binderies,  one  weekly  newimaper, 
five  grist  mills,  and  four  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  350,000  dollars.  Twelve 
academies,  350  students,  twenty  schools,  881  scholars.  Population,  9089.  —  Official 
Returns, 

Dorchester,  four  miles  from  Boston,  lies  on  Dorchester  bay,  in  Boston  harbour. 
First  settled  in  1630.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  rough  ;  but  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  highly 
cultivated.  Neponset  river  runs  on  its  south  border,  and  furnishes  water  power,  and  iuSk- 
ties  for  navigation.  The  vessels  owned  here,  are  employed  chiefiy  in  the  whale  and  cod 
fisheries.  It  has  also  considerable  manufactures.  In  a  part  of  this  town,  now  belonging 
to  Boston,  are  Dorchester  heights,  on  which  Washington,  in  March,  1776,  directed  a  fort 
to  be  erected,  by  which  the  British  were  driven  from  Boston  harbour.  The  first  aettlen  of 
the  Connecticut  colony,  at  Windsor  and  Hartford,  100  in  number,  came  from  Dorchester, 
through  the  wilderness,  in  1636. —  U.  S,  Gazetteer.  It  had,  in  1840,  ten  commercial  and 
commission  houses  in  foreign  trade,  capital  326,000  doUars ;  fifty-seven  stores,  capital  609,200 
dollars  ;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  17,000  dollars;  two  cotton  factories,  4000  spindles^ 
one  dyeing  and  printing  establishments,  seven  tanneries,  one  pottery,  one  rope  factoiy, 
two  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill,  four  paper  factories,  two  printing  offices,  one  we^y  news- 
paper,  one  academy,  119  students  ;  twenty- two  schools,  1247  scholars.  Population,  4875.— 
Official  Returns. 

Chelsea,  four  miles  north-east  from  Boston,  was  formerly  a  ward  of  Boston.  It  has 
considerable  manufiictures,  and  is  connected  with  Charlestown  by  a  bridge.  It  has  one 
commission  house,  capital  20,000  dollars ;  eleven  stores,  capital  29,000  dollars ;  three 
lumber  yards,  capital  13,000  dollars  ;  two  tanneries,  one  pottery,  one  grist  mill,  one  print- 
ing office.  Capital  in  manu^tures,  55,350  dollars.  One  academy,  twenty  stuMits ; 
nine  schools,  574  scholars.     Population,  2290. — Official  Returns. 

Brighton,  about  four  miles  and  a  half  firom  Boston,  is  distinguished  for  its  cattle  : 
ket,  and  its  many  handsome  country  houses. 


Statistics  of  Brighton  Market 


Nnmbcr  fdU. 


Eatiiiiated  Value. 
1841.  dollar*. 

»t,070  Honed  cattle. 1,240.940 

17,196  Stores 9M,890 

IMk66S  Sheep lS4,9fl6 

as^SW  Swiae 109,9t4 


TiAmL. 


1,741,740 


86^607  Homed  cattle ) 


1S40. 


S1,87S  Swine 

S4,16t  Homed  cattle "l 

li,730  Stores  I     i«oo„- 

lW.aM  Sheep  f    Ifl^AJl 

SMM  Swiae i 

1839 

tS,t63  Horaedcattle :,:id.G34 

I  •,<»  Stores  427,050 

9S,400  Sheep  214,650 

3a,M8  Swine    143,534 


Total l,901,fW4 


Number  sold. 

25330  Horaedcattle.. 

9,573  Stores   

104.040  Sheep  

20,104  Swine 


1838. 


Bstimatad  Tdh«. 


;} 


^iMS^ON 


1837. 


31,644  Horaedcattle. 

16,916  Stores •jummt 

110,206  Sheep   ?    M«^i»« 

17,091  Swine  .... 


38,504  Homed  cattle.. 

11358  Stores 

85,830  Sheep   

15,667  Swine 


1836. 


51,096  Horaedcattle. 

15,872  Stores 

08,160  She«p   

13,142  Swioe  


1835. 


ijtnm 


Brooklike,  about  four  miles  west  of  Boston,  in  a  highly  cultivated  cmmtiy,  dedoed 
with  country  seats,  had,  in  1840,  1365  inhabitants,  fourteen  commercial  houses,  capitd 
70,000  doUws ;  seventeen  retail  storey  capital  50,000  doUars;  and  20»000  ddlan  inv 
in  manufiictures;  with  several  academies  and  common  schools. — Official  Beiums. 
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lity  of  granite  IS  obtained  here.  First  settled  in  162.5,  incorporated  in  1640.  It  had,  in 
1840,  one  Congrenfational  and  one  Unitarian  church.  The  elder  President  Adams  was 
born  here.  It  has  sixteen  stores,  capital  24,300  dollars  ;  one  woollen  factoiy,  one 
cotton  factory,  1000  spindles,  one  tannery,  one  paper  factory,  six  grist  mills.  Capital 
in  manufactures,  124,145  dollars.  Thirteen  schools,  564  scholars.  Population,  21^. — 
Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz, 

Ltnn,  nine  miles  north-east  of  Boston.  The  ocean  washes  its  south  border,  and  in  the 
south-east  is  excellent  salt  marsh.  Watered  by  Saugiis  river.  The  surface  is  leyel,  with 
rocky  hills  to  the  north.  The  village  contains  eight  churches — three  Methodists,  two  Con- 
gregational, one  Friends,  one  Baptist,  and  one  IJniversalist;  two  banks,  besides  one  for  savings 
and  an  academy.  The  peninsula  of  Nahant  is  a  rocky  promontory  in  the  ocean,  connected 
with  a  smaller  peninsula,  called  Little  Nahant,  by  a  beach,  and  both  arc  connected  with 
the  shore  by  a  beach  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  barely  sufficiently  elevated  not  to  be  over- 
Howed.  A  splendid  hotel,  containing  100  rooms,  at  the  east  end  of  the  peninsula,  receiTei 
numerous  visiters  in  the  summer  season.  Carriages  run,  and  a  steamboat  plies  between  it 
and  Boston,  and  the  rides  on  the  firm  sandy  beach  are  very  agreeable;  whilst,  on  the  other 
side,  the  sea  often  roars  furiously  against  the  rocks.  Lynn  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
the  manufacture  of  ladies*  shoes,  and  produces  over  2,500,000  pairs  annually.  It  had,  in 
1840,  thirty-six  stores,  capital  134,000  dollars  ;  one  rope  factory,  three  grist  mills,  one 
saw  mill,  two  printing  offices,  four  weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  408,700 
dollars.  Six  academies,  133  students;  ten  schools,  1035  scholars.  Population,  9367. — 
Official  Returns,  U,  S,  Gaz. 

THE    COMMERCE    OF    BOSTON. 

Boston  is  the  commercial  emporium  of  New  England.  Although  no  deep,  great 
navigable  rivers  flow  from  the  interior  into  its  port  or  its  vicinity,  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts have,  by  tlic  construction  of  railroads,  connected  the  port  with  the  principal 
marts  of  trade,  and  opened  a  cheap,  rapid,  safe,  and  convenient  means  of  traiisportation 
from  and  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  state  and  its  depots,  and  thence  to  the  principal 
markets  and  entrepots  of  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  west,  and  upon  the  Atlantic 
coast,  upon  the  rivers,  and  upon  the  lakes.  The  enterprise  of  the  seaport  towns  cany 
into  its  warehouses  the  products  of  the  fishery,  and  its  port  is  the  chief  entrep6t  m. 
shipping,  and  of  export  north  of  New  York.  "  But  the  principal  advantage  of  Boston  for 
the  security  of  vessels,  and  it  is  one  that  distinguishes  this  port  from  other  principal  ports 
of  our  country,  are  its  commodious  docks,  which  are  constructed  with  solid  strength,  and 
run  far  up  into  the  city.  These  are  bordered  by  continuous  blocks  of  warehouses,  either 
of  brick  or  Quincy  granite,  which  have  an  appearance  of  remarkable  uniformity,  solidity, 
and  permanence.  By  the  arrangement  of  these  docks,  the  numerous  vessels,  whose 
tracery  of  spars  and  cordage  line  them  on  either  side,  may  unship  their  cargoes  at  the 
very  doors  of  the  bordering  warehouses,  and  receive  in  return  their  supplies  for  foreign 
ports  with  the  utmost  security  and  despatch.  Indeed,  the  substantial  appearance  of  thM 
warehouses,  is  quite  similar  to  the  mercantile  houses  in  the  other  parts  of  the  city,  which 
have  a  like  solidity  and  massiveness  in  the  materials  of  which  they  are  built,  as  well  as 
in  their  construction." — Commerce  of  Boston  ;  by  Lanman.  The  wharfs,  or  piers,  of 
Boston  are  among  the  best  and  longest  in  the  world,  and  afford  the  greatest  convenienoe 
to  its  shipping  and  trade. — See  Description  of  Boston. 

COMMERCE   AND    NAVIGATION     OF    BOSTON    FOR   TWENTY     YEARS,    1820  TO 

1839,  INCLUSIVE. 

The  number  of  foreign  arrivals  during  the  last  twenty  years  was  as  foUows :— 1820^ 
816;  1821,  854;  1822,763;  1823,  832;  1824,  852;  1825,  817;  1826,  870;  1827, 
728  ;  1828,  680  ;  1829,  663;  1830,  642  ;  1831,  766  ;  J  832,  1064  ;  1883,  1067  ;  1834^ 
1156;  1835,  1302;  1836,  1452;  1837,  1591  ;  1838,  1813;  1839,  15o3  ;  6tmi  Jan- 
uary 1,  to  July  31,  1840,  839;  during  the  corresponding  time  of  die  pravioiH  jMTy: 
814 — increase,  2o, 
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HIDES.  1841.  1840. 

Hidef,  toUl 432,481  205,909 

HoTM  hidctf 5.8tf0  1,071 

Calcutta  cow  and  buffalo,  tuilea 936  3,552 

Uairaealakina 70,100  27,303 

MOLASSES.  hbdfl. 

Foreign,  equal  to 64,105 

Coastwise,  equal  to 9,886 

Total,  in  1841  73,991 

„         1840 78.002 

1839 79.516 

1838 72,267 

1837 65,660 


TEA. 

In  1841,  equal  to lll,tM 

1840        „       UiM9 

1830         , 118.000 

1838         .,         I83,S« 

1837         197JB04 

1836         tIMM 

1835         „          I07,OOS 

1834         „        

WINE. 

packages* 

In  1841 9,677  'aB8Jt4| 

1840 12^460  974,741 


Number  of  Foreign  and  Coastwbc  Arriirals  and  Clearances  at  the  Port  of  Boston  in  each 
of  the  last  Twelve  Years ;  also,  the  Value  of  Foreign  Imports  and  Exports  for  the 
same  series  of  Years. 


NAVIGATION. 

COMMERCE. 

YEARS. 

rOBBIGN. 

COISTWISK. 

TOTAL. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Arrivals. 

Clearances. 

Arrirals. 

Clearances. 

1830 

G42 
766 
1064 
1066 
1156 
1302 
1452 
1501 
1313 
1553 
16*28 
1791 

567 
684 
943 
939 
1002 
1225 
1326 
1381 
1124 
1381 
1363 
1581 

2938 
2946 
3538 
4024 
3527 
3^*79 
3944 
4000 
4018 
4251 
4406 
4574 

2216 
2298 
2(ill 
2848 
2477 
2000 
2027 
2506 
2>M)1 
2803 
2815 
2841 

6,363 
6.694 
8.156 
8.877 
8.162 
9.306 
9,649 
9.478 
9.356 
9,988 
10.211 
10,787 

dollara. 
8.348.613 
13.414,800 
15,760,512 
17,853,446 
15,514,700 
18,643,800 
25,898,955 
l5,027rH37 
13,464,580 
18,409,150 
14.122,319 
19,250.000 

dollan. 
•,180,1» 

&^90.tn 

10,107J6B 

1H3I 

1832 

1833 

e,06«4» 
7,309,761 
7.95Y.346 
8^75313 
7336.270 
7.036,682 
8.018,516 
8,405.314 
0,S33,I3« 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839  *....• 

1840 

1841 

The  coastwise  arrivals  and  clearances,  in  the  ahove  statement,  do  not  include  those 
vessels  which  arrive  and  depart  with  domestic  merchandise  exempted  from  entry  or  dear- 
ance  at  the  custom-house ;  the  numher  of  this  class  of  vessels  is  estimated  to  exceed  2500 
annually. 

vessels. 
The  arrivals  from  foreign  ports  at  Boston,  from  1790  to  1800,  averaged  per  year,    569 


1800  to  1810, 
1810  to  1820, 
1820  to  1830, 
1830  to  1835, 
1835  to  1841, 


610 

787 

1199 

1473 


By  the  ahove  statement  it  will  he  seen  that  the  arrivals  at  Boston,  both  foreign  and 
coastwise,  for  the  past  year,  far  exceed  that  of  any  former  year.  It  will  also  be  seen  that 
the  increase  of  exports  at  the  port  of  Boston,  the  past  year,  is  over  900,000  doUais. 


Principal  Imports  into  Boston  during  the  Year  ending  December  31,  1842. 


COAL.  tons,      bushels. 

Philadelphia 70.604 

Roodout 8.017 

Kingston 2.485 

IlaTre-de-Grace    1,561 

Other  places 700      121,800 

TolttI IK),270       121.800 

lu  1^41   110,9.12        1*24.041 

»»»0 73,M7         «,370 


Lirerpool   2,070 

Newcastle 7,5IS          l.tSI 

Hull eso 

Glanffov 066 

lywdon •..  7t 

Other  places I7.17t 

ToUl lI.tM        IS«4M 

In  18^11  1S,7M        S7,lf7 

1840 MIO        tf,7» 
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TRADE  OF  BOSTON  IN  1843. 


Importations  of  Coffee  into  Boston,  for  the  Year  ending  December  31,  1843. 


COUNTRIBS.  lbs.     I  COUNTRIBS. 

HoRand 147,000!  BrazR  . 

Batavia 234.466    ' 

Sariaam 1,440 

Hmjti 8^11,931 

CttUa 1.017,130 

Porto  Rira 105,562 

Porto  Cabello l,7S6,0tf8 

ManilU 170,405 

Imports  for  184S 

1841 IXMSylN 


Africa. 

Chilian  Porta 

Danish  We«t  Indies. 
St. 


Totoi,  1843 lejnijsa 


The  quantity  of  cotton  received  at  the  port  of  Boston,  during  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1843,  is  as  follows  :— 


hairs.  ) 

Prom    New  Orleans 73,on  t     Prom  Demerara 

Mitbile S4.4tt 

„        CharlestOQ lft,739 

„       Sarsanah 1\A65 

„        Plorida S0,704 

„        New  York 505 

„        Philadelphia 25 

„        NorthCarolina 17 


Virginia 10 

Maine 29 

The  imports  of  hides,  in  1843,  were  as  follow : — 


Total ItlJilO 

In  1842 119^0 

1841 191,Mi 

1840 138.700 

1839 04J$I 

1838 96.6K 

1837 8S,SM 


hides. 

Prom  Boenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video 100,353 

„  Para 1,154 

„  St.  Domingo  and  Port  au  Prince 1 2.554 

M  Chili 46,69'^ 

„  Peraaoibooo 2;035 

„  Gonaives 6*28 

„  Porto  Cabello  and  La  Gua>ra 7.303 

M  SLTbomas ,...  1,211 

„  Caraooa 158 

,•  San  Juan 0^175 

„  Traxillo 5.530 

„  California 33,945 

„  Maracaibo 870 


Sandwich  Ulands l^iSV 

Rio  Janeiro •• 

New  Orleans 40,401 

Moiair «,M» 

Savannah i^KI 

ChariestMb MM 

Florida •!• 

SfOlllf 

Coastwise lU^H^ 

Total 31t^ 


ARRIVALS    IN    1843. 

Foreign — ships,  128  ;  barques,  154  ;  brigs,  .608  ;  schooners,  898.  Coastwise — shipi^ 
97;  barques,  163 ;  brigs,  664;  schooners,  3916;  sloops,  136.  Total  number  of  armab 
for  the  year  1843— ships,  226;  barques,  307;  brigs,  1172;  schooners,  4813;  sloops 
136. 

Of  the  above,  2  ships,  6  barques,  100  brigs,  760  schooners,  were  British  ;  2  b«iqne% 
2  iMrigs,  Sicilian  ;  2  brigs  Russian  ;  1  brig  French  ;  1  brig  Spanish  ;  1  brig  Bremen.  Tit 
remainder  were  American. 

CLEARANCES    IN    1843. 

Foreign — ships,  77;  barques,  146;  brigs,  481;  schooners,  885.  Coastwise — shipi^ 
166  ;  barques,  163 ;  brigs,  644  ;  schooners,  1545 ;  sloops,  76.  Total  number  of  dear- 
ances  for  the  year  1843— ships,  233;  barques,  309;  brigs,  1025;  schoonen,  2430; 
sloops,  76. 

Of  the  above,  2  ships,  6  barques,  103  brigs,  745  schooners,  were  British ;  2  baiquei^ 
2  brip^  Sicilian ;  1  barque,  1  bng,  Swedish ;  2  brigs,  Russian  ;  1  brig,  Frendi ;  1  bf^ 
Spanish ;  1  brig,  Bremen,  and  the  remainder  American. 

The  abo\'e  are  exclusive  of  a  large  number  of  wood-coasters,  and  vessels  sailing  under 
licences,  and  which  neither  enter  nor  clear  at  the  custom-house.  The  disparity  betwMO 
the  arrivals  and  clearances  is  owing  to  this  foct.  A  great  number  of  vesseu  arrive  wUA 
do  not  clear  at  the  custom-house  before  sailing. 

During  the  year,  the  royal  mail  steamships  Caledonia  and  Acadia,  running  betwem 
Boston  and  Liverpool,  have  entered  and  cleared  at  the  custom-house  five  times  eadi.  Its 
Ilibeniia  has  entered  five,  and  cleared  four  times.     The  Britannia  has  entered  and  dmni 
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Receifts  of  Flour  into  Boston,  by  the  Western  Railroad. 


1843 


Montiis. 

January  

February 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 1I,3:)8 

Anguat ;,H59 

Keptetnbfr  lo,171 

October 32,374 

November 32,A15 

Dec«;mber 6^95 


bria. 

1.247 

318 

l,r,52 

11.r>2S 
4,792 


halfbrla. 
64 
4tf 

SOB 
G8 

7H3 

325 

ir.7 

148 

2G3 

412 

1171 

209 


Halrea  equal  to. 


3924 


1843  . 

1842. 


123,506  brla. 


MoDtha. 
January  .. 
February . 
MarcU.... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . 


brb.       haUbrlf. 


199 

4.l5t 

, 3.860 

6,973 

4.78S 

Septi  mbt-r 21.049 

October 30,088 

Noyeiuber 15,**67 

December 1,110 


Itt 


69 
SM 
«IS 

190 
11 


Halvea  equal  to. 


123.566  barrela. 
87,853      ,, 


67,833  brla. 


Totol  . 


211,419 


The  imports  of  molasses  into  Boston,  in  hogsheads,  were — 


Yeara.  hhd«. 

1838 6ft.r.no 

1839 72.267 

1840 79;546 


Yeara.  hUa. 

1841 ?^MI 

1H4« 73  »l 

1843 63,C7S 


The  imports  of  spirits  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1843,  have  been- 


Same  period,  1842 2,r,92 

1841 4,143 

1840 4.282 

1830 5.245 

Deftcirncy  compared  with  1839 3,086 

Foreign  npiritjt  export vd  1843 00 

Duroeatic                „               1<«43 6,033 

Foreign                 „              1H42 122 

Domejitic                „              1842 8,890 

Foreign                  „              1811 4,143 

Domeade             h             1S41 11,401 


1,359  packages,  containing  120,348  gallona. 


205.041 
32.1,010 
413,054 
431.4.W 
302,090 

4  070 
273  756 

7  737 
447.352 
3V.1.019 
626.498 


Compared  with  1841,  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  traffic  10,511  packages,  equal  to 
670,789  gallons. 

The  importation  of  sugar  into  the  port  of  Boston,  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1843,  has  been  as  follows: — 


C«vnntriea.  Iba.  brown. 

Cuba 17,5.52.954 

ManilU 4,295,123 

Dutch  WeAt  Indiea 18,905 

Spaniah  West  Indiea 1,504,221 

BriUiih  Kaat  indies SOO 

Branlian  porta 8.007 

Daniah  Weat  Indiea 250,360 

Kritiab  American  Colonies L%518 

South  Seaa 9,817 


Total 23,055,165 

„     1842  29,.'>4i.675 

„     1841  31,990,342 

„     1840 29,978,074 

Bnglish  refined,  imported  io  1843 


Iba.  white. 
1,UI,73I 
294 


0,450 


1,142.4M 
8,00.\2S7 
11,252,061 
9,704,t21 
223.467 


The  tonnage  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  is  not  confined  to  her  own  port,  but 
it  is  well  known  that  one-third  of  the  commerce  of  New  York,  from  the  year  1839  to  1842, 
was  carried  on  either  upon  Massachusetts  account,  or  in  Massachusetts  yesseb ;  and  the 
ships  of  Massachusetts  also  cany  on  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  of  New  York, 
particularly  with  the  E^t  India  trade.  From  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasuij, 
Mr.  Spencer,  it  appears  that  the  tonnage  of  Boston,  during  the  year  ending  the  dOth  of 
September,  1842,  was  as  follows: — 

Registered  tonnage,  157, 1 16.70-95ths ;  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  36,385.48-95tlit : 
the  total  tonnage  being  193,6Q2.23-95th8.  There  were  also  thirty-eight  TMieb  boik 
within  that  year. 
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Of  the  773,947  quintals  of  smokcil  and  dried  fisli,  the  total  product  of  the  union,  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  furnished  389,715  quintals.  Of  the  total  product  of  472,359  bar- 
rels of  pickled  fisli,  the  total  product  of  the  United  States,  Massachusetts  furnished  124,755 
barrels.  Of  the  4,764,708  gallons  of  spermaceti  oil,  the  product  of  the  United  States, 
Massachusetts  supplied  3,630,973  gallons ;  and  of  the  whale  and  fish  oils  furnished  by  the 
United  States,  and  amounting  to  7,536,778  gallons,  Massachusetts  alone  contributed 
3,364,725  gallons.  A  more  prominent  fact  may  be  stated,  that,  of  the  16,429,623  dollan, 
the  capital  invested  throughout  the  United  States  in  the  fisheries,  Massachusetts  alone  sup- 
plies 11,725,850  dollars  of  that  capital. —  OJfi^iul  lieturns,     Lanman, 

In  the  India  trade  Boston  exceeds  any  other  port  of  the  United  States.  It  appears 
that,  during  the  year  1843,  eight  of  the  arrivals  at  the  latter  port  consisted  of  ships  be- 
longing to  Boston  merchants,  while  others  were  freighted  on  Boston  account.  Eight  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  port  of  Boston  were  cleared  from  the  harbour  of  New  York,  Tlie 
East  India  trade,  formerly  prosecuted  to  a  considerable  extent  fwm  the  port  of  Salem,  has 
been  diverted  to  other  ports,  and  Boston  now  holds  the  larger  share.  There  were  cleared 
from  the  port  of  Boston,  for  ports  in  the  East  Indies  and  ports  beyond  Cape  Iloni,  during 
the  year  1843,  twenty-eight  arrivals,  from  the  following  places:  viz.,  eleven  from  Calcuttei 
nine  from  Manilla,  two  from  Canton,  one  from  Singapore,  two  from  the  Sandwich  Islandli 
one  from  California,  and  two  from  Valparaiso.  During  the  same  year,  there  were  cleared 
at  Boston  twelve  vessels  for  Canton,  fifteen  for  Calcutta,  four  for  Sumatra,  six  for  Manilla, 
two  for  Batavia,  one  for  Singapore,  four  for  the  Sandwich  Isles,  one  for  Madras  and  Cal- 
cutta, one  for  Cape  Town  and  Manilla,  one  for  IIong-Kong  (China),  two  for  the  north- 
west coast,  \'\k  Europe,  one  for  Cape  Town  and  Calcutta,  one  for  Cape  Town,  one  for  New 
South  Wales  and  Manilla,  seven  for  Valparaiso,  one  for  Batavia  and  Manilla,  one  for  Ba- 
tavia and  Canton,  two  for  California,  one  for  Sumatra,  vi^  Amsterdam,  one  for  Monte  Video 
and  Batavia,  and  one  for  Manilla  and  Mauritius,  the  total  number  of  clearances  to  those 
ports  being  sixty-six. — Lanman.  ^ 

The  first  export  of  cotton  goods  to  China  was  made  in  1827,  and  it  consisted  chiefly 
of  yam,  amounthig  in  value  to  about  9000  or  10,000  dollars,  since  which  time  the  tra^ 
has  gradually  increased.  As  late  as  1841,  it  amounted  to  173,775  dollars,  the  succeeding 
year  it  had  advanced  to  the  value  of  497,318  dollars,  and  in  1843  it  was  estimated  in  Bos- 
ton that  it  had  reached  2,000,000  dollars  during  that  year.  From  returns  now  before  u^ 
it  appears  that,  in  1842,  there  were  exported  from  the  United  States  to  China,  g^oods  to 
the  value  of  737,509  dollars,  much  the  greater  part  of  which  consisted  in  the  product  of 
the  cotton  manufactures,  it  comprising  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  export.  The  importi 
during  that  year  amounted  in  value  to  8,790,735  dollars.  They  consisted  of  teas,  coffee, 
and  other  articles,  the  balance  of  the  trade  with  that  government  during  the  year  being  a 
little  more  than  8,000,000  dollars.  The  principal  imi>orts  of  China  to  this  country',  are 
tea,  silks,  and  nankeens. — Lanman,     Official  Returns^  ^-c. 

Lowell  is  situated  twenty-five  miles  north-north-west  from  Boston,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Merrimac,  below  Pawtucket  falls,  and  where  the  Concord  joins  the  former  river. 
In  1820,  its  population  was  under  200  inhabitants  ;  value  of  the  property  about  100,000 
dollars  ;  in  1826,  incorporated  as  a  town  ;  and,  in  1836,  as  a  city  ;  population,  in  1830, 
6474  ;  in  1840,  20,796  ;  in  assessed  value  of  property,  12,400,000  dollars.  The  natural 
water  power  is  great,  and  is  extended  by  a  canal  sixty  feet  wide,  eight  feet  deep,  and  a  mile 
and  a  half  long,  from  Pawtucket  falls  to  Concord  river.  From  the  main  canal  the  water  is 
carried  off,  by  lateral  ones,  to  the  mills.  "  The  whole  fall  for  this  extent  of  the  Merri- 
mac is  thirty  feet,  and  the  quantity  of  water  never  falls  short  of  2000  cubic  feet 
per  second,  and  is  very  rarely  so  low  as  that.  This  quantity  of  water  is  estimated  to  move 
286,000  spindles,  with  all  the  preparatory  machinery.  There  is,  therefore,  an  unim- 
proved water  power  at  this  place,  sufticient  to  carry  eleven  mills  of  the  usual  size,  making 
the  whole  number  of  mills  thirty-nine,  when  all  the  water  is  improved." 

The  Merrimac  corporation  owns  the  Pawtucket  canal,  which  supplies  all  the  water 
power,  and  have  purchased  all  the  lands  adjoining  the  river  on  both  sides  of  the  falls.  The 
company  b  landlord  and  grantor  of  nearly  all  the  other  corporations.  They  hare  an 
extensive  machine  shop,  of  brick,  five  stories  high,  and  250  feet  long  ;  an  iron  fbuiidrv»  a 
saw  mill,  a  planing  machine,  with  ample  workshops,  furnaces,  and  outbuildbga.     **  Thej 
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Consumes  per  annum,  of  anthracite  coal,  5000  tons;  of  wood,  200  cords;  of  ml,  13,000 
gallons. 

HamiUofiy  incorporated  in  1825,  commenced  operations  same  year,  capital  stock, 
1,000,000  dollars;  has  three  mills  and  print-works,  21,248  spindles,  and  590  looms; 
employs  650  females,  and  250  males ;  msikes  100,000  yards  per  week ;  uses  100  bales, 
or  42,000  lbs.  ;  prints  and  dyes  63,000  yards.  The  kind  of  goods  manufactured  are 
prints,  flannels,  sheeting,  &c.,  from  Nos.  14  to  20.  Consumes  3000  tons  of  anthracite 
coal,  500  cords  of  wood,  and  6500  gallons  of  oil. 

Appleton,  incorporated  in  1828,  commenced  operations  the  same  year,  with  a  capital 
of  600,000  dollars ;  has  two  mills,  1 1,776  spindles,  and  400  looms ;  employs  340  femalei^ 
and  sixty-five  males ;  manufactures  100.000  yards  per  week  ;  uses  ninety  bales  of  cotton, 
or  36,000  lbs.  The  kind  of  goods  manufactured  by  this  company  are  sheetings  and  shirt- 
ings.    Consumes  300  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  and  3440  gallons  of  oil. 

Lowell,  incorporated  in  1828,  commenced  operations  the  same  year,  with  a  c^tal 
stock  of  600,000  dollars ;  has  two  mills,  one  cotton  and  one  carpet ;  has  6000  cottoa 
spindles,  besides  wool ;  152  cotton  looms,  fifty  power  carpet,  and  forty  hand-looms  ;  em- 
ploys 400  females,  and  200  males  ;  manufactures  per  week  2500  yards  ;  carpets,  150; 
rugs,  85,000  ;  uses  110  bales,  and  40,000  lbs.  of  cotton  wrought  per  week.  The  kind  of 
goods  manufactured  are  carpets,  rugs,  and  negro  cloth  Consumes  500  tons  of  antlum- 
cite  coal,  500  cords  of  wood,  4000  gallons  of  olive  oil,  and  4000  gallons  of  sperm  oil  per 
annum. 

Middlesex,  incorporated  in  1830,  conmienced  operations  the  same  year,  capital  stodL, 
750,000  dollars;  has  two  mills,  and  two  dye-houses  ;  7200  spindles;  thirty-seven  looms 
for  broadcloth,  and  122  for  cassimere  ;  employs  5oO  females,  and  250  males  ;  makes  per 
week  9000  yards  of  cassimere,  1800  yards  of  broadcloth;  consumes  1,000,000  lbs.  wool,  and 
3,000,000  teasels ;  uses  600  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  and  1500  cords  of  wood ;  15,000  gal- 
lons of  lard  oil,  and  5000  gallons  of  sperm  oil. 

Suffolk,  incorporated  in  1830,  and  commenced  operations  in  1832 ;  capital  ttotk 
600,000  dollars  ;  has  two  mills,  11,776  spindles,  and  352  looms;  employs  340  femaleSi 
and  seventy  males  ;  makes  90,000  yards  of  drillings  per  week  ;  uses  ninety  bales  of  cot- 
ton, or  32,000  lbs.  ;  consumes  300  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  seventy  cords  of  wood,  and  3500 
gallons  of  oil. 

Tremoniy  incorporated  in  1830,  commenced  operations  in  1832  ;  capital  stock,  600,000 
dollars ;  has  two  mills,  1 1,520  spindles,  and  409  looms ;  employs  360  females,  and  seventy 
males;  makes  115,000  yards  of  sheeting  and  shirting  per  week;  consumes  seventy-five 
bales,  or  30,000  lbs.  of  cotton  per  week  ;  uses  250  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  and  sixty  cords 
of  wood  per  annum. 

Lawrence,  incorporated  in  1830,  and  commenced  operations  in  1833  ;  capital  stock, 
500,000  dollars ;  has  five  mills,  32,640  spindles,  and  950  looms  ;  employs  900  females, 
and  170  males  ;  makes  210,000  yards  per  week,  and  consumes  180  bales,  or  65,000  Ibt. 
of  cotton  per  week.  The  goods  manufactured  are  printed  cloths,  sheetings  and  shirdngi^ 
Nos.  14  to  30.  Consumes  650  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  120  cords  of  wood,  and  8217  gal- 
lons of  oil  per  annum. 

Boot,  incorporated  in  1835,  commenced  operations  in  1836  ;  capital  stock,  1,200,000 
dollars  ;  lias  four  mills,  31,524  spindles,  and  910  looms;  employs  780  females,  and  130 
males ;  makes  180,000  yards  per  week  ;  uses  145  bales,  or  59,000  lbs.  of  cotton  per  weeL 
The  goods  made,  are  drillings,  sliirtings,  and  printed  cloth.  Consuming  750  tons  of  anthra- 
cite coal,  seventy  cords  of  wood,  and  7100  gallons  of  oil  per  annum. 

Massachusetis,  incornoTsted  in  1839,  commenced  opei-ations  in  1840;  capital  stodc, 
1,200,000  dollars  ;  has  four  mills,  27,008  spindles,  and  882  looms  ;  employs  725  femalei^ 
and  160  males;  makes  260,000  yards  per  week,  and  consumes  200  bales,  or  80,000  lbs. 
of  cotton.  The  goods  made  are  sheetings,  shirtings,  and  drillings.  Consumes  750  tons 
of  anthracite  coal,  seventy  cords  of  wood,  and  7100  gallons  of  oil  per  annum. 

Capital  invested  as  above      ....  ....     ddlaxB  10,650^000 

Cloth,  per  annum yards    74,141,600 
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financial  affairs  of  the  manufacturing  companies,   most  of  which  pay  dieir  operatives  in 
its  bills. 

"  The  territory  of  Lowell  does  not  exceed  two  miles  square.  The  Indian  name  of  it 
was  Wamsit,  tlie  seat  of  a  tribe  o^ prayhig  Indians,  at  the  breaking  out  of  Philips' war, 
in  1765.  It  was  named  in  honour  of  Francis  C.  Lowell,  of  Boston,  distingiushed  for  bit 
efforts  to  introduce  the  cotton  manufacture  into  the  United  States. 

"  That  a  place  which,  twenty  years  since,  had  not  a  *  local  habitation,  nor  a  name,* 
should  have  become  the  second  place  in  population  in  Massachusetts,  the  fourteenth  in 
the  United  States,  larger  than  any  city  south  of  the  Potomac,  excepting  Charleston  and 
New  Orleans,  is  proof  of  what  manufactures^  properly  conducted,  can  accomplish.  Nor 
have  these  manufacturers  benefited  themselves  more  than  they  have  promoted  the  public 
interest.  Cottons  which,  twenty  years  since,  would  have  cost  thirty  cents  a  yard,  can 
now  be  purchased  for  six  cents ;  and  such  establishments  as  those  at  Lowell,  have 
wrought  this  change." — U.  S,  Gaz,,  1844. 

In  1840,  there  were  191  stores,  capital  373,300  dollars ;  five  lumberyards,  capital 
19,000  dollars;  one  furnace,  capital  3600 dollars;  four  fulling  mills,  eight  woollen  fac- 
tories, capital  561,300  dollars ;  twenty-six  cotton  factories,  166,000  spindles ;  tliree 
dyeing  and  printing  establishments,  total  capital  8,000,000  dollars  ;  three  powder  mills, 
capital  160,000  dollars ;  one  paper  factory,  capital  bOOO  dollars  ;  one  flouring  mill,  tliree 
grist  mills,  one  saw  mill,  capital  60,000  dollars  ;  two  printing  ofHces,  two  binderies,  three 
weekly  newspapers,  two  semi- weekly  newspapers,  and  one  periodical,  capital  10,000 
dollars.     Total  capital  in  manufactures,  8,837,460  dollars. — Official  Returns  to  CongresM. 

Salem  is  situated  in  42  deg.  34  min.  north  latitude,  and  70  deg.  6  min.  west  longitude 
from  Greenwich,  and  in  6  deg.  east  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  fourteen  miles 
north-north-west  from  Boston,  and  464  miles  north-east  from  Washington.  The  popula- 
tion, in  1810,  was  12,613;  1820,12,731  ;  1830,  13,886;  1840,  16,082.  Employed  in 
commerce,  287  ;  manufactures  and  trades,  1188  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  1301  ;  learned 
professions,  &c.,  62. 

It  stands  chiefly  on  a  tongue  of  land  formed  by  two  inlets  of  the  sea,  called  North 
and  South  rivers :  over  the  former  there  is  a  bridge,  upwards  of  1600  feet  long,  oon- 
uecting  it  with  Beverley.  The  harbour  in  South  River  has  good  anchorage  groimd,  bat 
vessels  drawuig  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  of  water  ai*e  partly  unloaded  befc^e 
they  can  come  to  the  wharfs.  The  situation  of  Salem  is  low,  but  healthy.  It  is  well 
built,  and  most  of  the  houses  which  have  been  recently  erected  are  of  brick.  The  streets 
are  irregular.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  town  there  is  a  public  square  or  oomuioo, 
containing  about  ten  acres,  surrounded  by  a  public  walk,  ornamented  with  trees.  An 
aqueduct  supplies  the  city  with  excellent  spring  water.  Salem  was  long^  tlie  second 
town  in  New  England  in  wealth,  commerce,  and  population.  Providence  and  Lowell 
now  exceed  it  in  population,  and  Ne>K  Bedford  in  shipping.  It  was  long  pre-eminent  for 
its  flast  India  trside,  by  which  it  was  chiefly  enriched ;  but  this  branch  of  commerre^ 
though  still  carried  on,  is  far  less  extensive  than  formerly.  On  a  peninsula  below  the 
town  are  Fort  Pickering  and  Fort  Lee ;  and  on  Baker's  Island  thei'c  is  a  lighthouse.  The 
tonnage  of  this  port  in  1840,  was  37,020  tons. 

The  public  buildings  are,  a  court  house,  a  gaol,  an  almshouse,  a  market  house,  aD 
East  India  Marine  Museum,  a  lyceum,  &c.  It  has  nine  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  2,000,000  dollars ;  six  insurance  companies,  with  a  total  capital  of  960,000  dollars ; 
a  marine  insurance  company,  and  an  institution  for  savings.  There  are  two  pubKe 
libraries,  an  athenaeum,  containing  10,000  volumes,  and  a  mechanics*  library,  containing 
1200  volumes.  There  are  sixteen  churches — four  Unitarian,  four  Congregational,  two 
Baptist,  one  Episcopal,  one  Methodist,  one  Christian,  one  Roman  Catholic,  one  Friendl'y 
and  one  Universalist. 

There  is  a  marine  society,  formed,  in  1841,  of  those  who,  as  captains  or  supercmiyoei^ 
have  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn,  for  the  relief  of  the  faniiliea  of  Hf 
members,  and  for  advancing  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  E^st  India  trade.  It  has  A 
museum,  consisting  of  curiosities  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  To  this  mmeiim 
strangers  have  free  access,  when  introduced  by  a  member. — U.  S,  Gaz.     Offi^ai  RHwrm^ 

There  were,  in   1840,  forty-five  commercial  houses,  eighty  retail  storeys  with  a  capital 
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Amherst,  eighty-two  miles  west  of  Boston.  Two  branches  of  the  Connecticut  rirer 
furnish  good  water  power.  It  hod,  in  1840,  fourteen  stores,  capital  48,000  dollars;  two 
woollen  factories,  one  tannery,  two  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
62,400  dollars.  It  was  separated  from  Hadley,  and  incorporated  in  1769.  It  is  tlie  sett 
of  Amherst  College,  a  flourishing  institution,  which  was  founded  in  1821,  and  incorporated 
in  1 82o.  It  has  a  president  and  ten  professors,  or  other  instructors.  The  whole  number 
of  alumni  is  613,  of  whom  137  have  been  ministers  of  the  gospel.  It  has  (1841)  lo7 
students,  and  1.5,000  volumes  in  its  libraries.  Its  philosophical  apparatus  is  very  complete, 
and  it  has  a  fine  cabinet  of  natuitil  history,  including  mineralogy'.  The  necessary  expenses 
arc  from  113  dollars  to  137  dollars  annually.  The  rooms  of  indigent  students  arc  supplied 
with  furniture.  The  commencement  is  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  August.  The  oiuld- 
ings  are  convenient  and  commanding.  The  institution  has  been  supported  chiefly  bj 
private  liberaHty.  Amherst  has  two  parishes,  in  each  of  which  is  a  pleasant  village  and  a 
Congregational  church.  It  has  one  academy,  eighty-seven  students,  eight  schools^  686 
scholars.     Population,  2550. — Official  Returns.     U.  S,  Gaz. 

Athol,  sixty-nine  miles  west-north-west  of  Boston.  Incorporated,  1 762.  It  is  wa- 
tered by  Miller's  river,  which  affords  an  extensive  water  power.  It  has  five  stores,  capital 
20,000  dollars  ;  one  furnace,  two  tanneries,  three  grist  mills,  nine  saw  mills.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  48,625  dollars.     Population,  1591. — Offi/jial  Returns, 

Attleborouqii,  thirty  miles  south  of  Boston.  Incorporated,  1694.  Branches  of 
the  Pawtucket  river  pass  through  the  townsliip,  and  afford  extensive  water  power.  Il 
has  eight  stores,  six  cotton  factories,  with  9846  spindles;  value  produced,  1 60,000 dollan; 
two  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills,  one  button  manufactory.  Total  capital  in  manufactures, 
280,000  dollars.     Population,  S5S6,— Official  Returns. 

Barnstable,  township  and  harbour,  seventy-four  miles  from  Boston,  on  the  south  side  of 
Barnstable  bay,  within  Cape  Cod ;  tonnage  of  the  port  in  1 840,  56,556.  It  has  twenty-nine 
stores,  and  57,000  dollars  employed  in  the  fisheries ;  and  30,050  dollars  in  salt  and  leather 
manufactories.  Population  of  the  township,  which  includes  the  best  lands  of  Cape  Cod, 
amounted,  in  1840,  to  4301  inhabitants.  The  harbour  has  only  seven  to  eight  feet 
of  water  over  the  bar.  —  Official  Returns. 

Cape  Cod  harbour,  within  Race  point,  and  near  Provincetown,  is  considered  a  har- 
bour well  adapted  for  shelter  to  vessels  of  the  larger  class.  Among  the  documents 
which  have  been  published  by  order  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives,  is  a  map 
of  the  extremity  of  Cape  Cod,  including  the  towns  of  Provincetown  and  Truro,  with  a 
chart  of  the  adjoining  coast,  and  of  Cape  Cod  harboiur,  from  surveys  and  drawings  made 
under  the  direction  of  Major  J.  D.  Graham,  of  the  United  States  topograpliical  engineen. 
It  is  drawn  on  a  scale  of  six  inches  to  a  mile,  making  a  large  map  of  four  sheets.  We 
find  it  stated  in  a  note  appended  to  the  chart,  that  *'  this  harbour  affords  every  convenience 
as  a  watering  station  for  shipping ;  the  greatest  abundance  of  pure  fresh  water  being 
obtained  in  the  village  of  Provincetown,  from  wells  sunk  in  the  sand."  The  inhabitants  of 
Cape  Cod  and  the  whole  of  its  bay,  and  the  harbours  along  its  external  course,  facing  the 
Atlantic,  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  fisheries.  The  following,  exclusive  of  Banistable» 
are  the  most  important  places.     First,  witliin  the  bay : 

Provincetown,  by  land  123  miles  from  Boston.  Situated  on  the  extreme  north-west 
point  of  Cape  Cod.  The  surface  consists  of  beaches,  sand  hills,  eight  shallow  ponds,  and  a 
number  of  swamps.  The  harbour  within  the  curve  of  the  cape  is  easy  of  access,  spacious 
and  safe,  with  a  sufBcient  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  ships.  The  village  is  innalnted 
chiefly  by  fishermen,  and  Uie  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  employ  about  1000  men  and  boys. 
Tlie  houses  are  chiefly  on  one  street,  two  miles  long,  following  the  course  of  the  beach.  It 
contains  three  churches — one  Congregational,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Universalist.  The 
soil  is  a  loose  sand.  Salt  is  extensively  manufactured,  and  there  are  many  windmills  to 
raise  the  water  into  vats  for  evaporation.  Good  water  is  obtained  at  a  mo^lerate  depth,  a 
little  distance  from  the  shore.  There  are  in  the  town,  fif^n  stores,  capital  30,100  ddlais; 
two  lumber  yards,  capital  3760  dollars.  Capitol  in  manufactures,  13,200  dollars.  Fbpa- 
lation,  2122. —  Official  Returns. 

Truro,  sixtjr-five  miles  by  sea,  and  112  miles  by  land,  from  Boston  ;  has  four  places  of 
worship;  1920  mhabitants^  employed  variously. 
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I  village liiw  four  churches— two  Cougregationalt  one  Ba|jtlat^  anyone  Unitftrian ;  a 
and  ail  luaurance  olHee,  There  wcre»  tti  1  H4(>,  iu  the  township,  one  commercial  Imjusc,  cspil 

10.000  dollars  ;  tweut)*-two   stores,   capltiU  43,000  dollars ;  one  rope  factory,    two   gifli| 
l^nills,  one   saw  miD*      Capital  in  maiuifactures,   38,500  dollars.       Population,   46w*— 

Official  lirtfirns, 

BttADFOKD,  thirij-five  miles  north  of  Boston,  lies  on  the  Merrimac  river,     Tli« 
L&oe  is  uneven,  but  the  !»ciil   is   good^.     Johnson's  creek   aBords  water  power.      A 

the  Merriniac,  6o0  feet  long,  connects  this  place  with  HaverhilL    It  bos  Toritius      

aulacturest,  cluetly  of  hooU  and  ahoe^-      It  had,  iu    IS4(),  tliree  churches — two  Coiigfvf^  », 
flional  and  one  Fri^e  ;  tvvehe  stores,  capital  13,500  dollars  ;  fi>ur  tannenes,  two  grist  inill^ 
ru?  saw  mill.     Capiud  in  nmnufactuies,   76,000  dollars ;    6o,700  dollars  of  which  ta  tm* 
lioyed  in  leather  manufactures.      Population,  2222, — Official  /icturris, 

BackOiLPriiLD,  sixty  miles  west  of  Boston^  is  n  Nourishing  agricultural  town,  w^eU  adajittd 
to  gr^iziH!^,  It  has  seven  stores,  capital  16,700  dollars  ;  one  fulling  tiiill^  ooe  tmunmjf 
one  i  hree  gri5<t  mills,  three  saw  luill^,  one  printing  ofBce.  Capital  in  manttfactctWi 

24.1  .     Population.  2472.— 0Jrcia^7?£^/iirw*. 
BcLCii£asTOW?t,  seventy-eight  miles  west  of  Boston,     Population,  in  1S40,  2i>54. 
BaAiiiTaFE,  fourteen  nules  south  of  Boston.     Population,  in  1840,2168.     lllyu 

nufiictiires,  and  a  coasting  trade. 

BmiDQKWATTM^  twenty -hvc  miles  south*east  of  Boston*     Population,  id  lS40y  2131. 
CllAiuLTOPf,  fifty > three  miles  south-west  of  Boston.     Population,  in  1840,  2117i  bid 
•  cotton  mill,  716  spindles,  one  fulliog  milly  eight  stores,  one  tannery^  9e?«f>  grist  mallift 
[  ton  taw  miUs, —  Official  Returns, 

Cajitom,  sixteen  miles  south-by-west  of  Boston.     Population,  in  1840,  1995*     A  nS^ 
way  puses  through  it,  by  a  granite  viaduct,  sixty-seven  feet  high  and  tiOt>  feet  lotig, 
of  ltd  streams.     Nine  stores,  three  furnaces,  five  forges^  two  wuoUen  fa€torie%  fuur 
mills,  with  1868  spindles.^  0/pcm/ /?e/ur/t*. 

Danters,  sixteen  miles  north  of  Boston.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  well  etiltirmted.  Tlii 
principal  rillage  is  a  contiuuation  of  the  streets  of  Salem,  of  which  it  is  virtually  ft  loliwfc. 
It  contains  three  churches — one  Cotigregfttional,  one  (Juitarian,  and  one  UniveiVftliat — acnj 
ft  little  to  the  west  is  another  Conf^gational  church.  There  is  another  viUagir  liallMr 
aorth,  nri  the  Beverly  river,  wliich  contains  a  Congregational  and  a  Baptist  churdt.  At 
Wn  village  ship  building  is  a  considerable  business.  Both  tliese  villages  can  be  appftiftdiol 
^y  vessel^,  and  have  con!iiderable  manufactures,  and  some  trade.  It  haic  fifVecsi  stofc% 
npit-al  J7,600  dollars;  twenty  one  tanneries  four  potteries,  one  grist  mill,  one 
ICapital  in  maimfactures,  362,800  dollars,  principally  iu  leather.  Popuhitioii«  5020. 
'  Offit^itd  lief  firm.      (j\  S.  Guz, 

Dartmouth,  a  seaport  rixty-Uve  miles  south  of  Boston,  on  BuKzardV  hssf*     In  H 
>  had  4ir55  iuliabilant^,  carries  on   a  eotusiderable  whale  fishery,  and  coasting  tfidf^ 
I  salt  nianufactones,  ship  vards,  twelve   stores,  one  woollen   &ctory,  tlutn? 
oil  mill*  five  grist  mills*  and  eight  saw  mills. —  Officiat  Utiurns, 

Dractt,  opposite  to  Lowell,  on  the  Mtrrima*.'.      Population,  in  1840,  SIR^, 
Duxuruv*  thirty-six   miles  south-south-east  of  Boston,  on  Massacl- 
lanrMi,  u)  |H40,  27ys  :  liad  one  woollen  factory,  one  rope-wulk,  three  .  t 

'  MX  «aw  nulls.       Capital  in   manufactures,  95,800  dollars :  twelw  stoi^es, 
slars.  —  Official  RittiniB, 
I'^ASTox,  twenty-four  mde?  south  of  Boston,  is  watered  by  two  branchy  of  the  rivta^Tftftli* 
ton.   It  had,  in  1 8  40,  ten  stores  ;  five  cotton  factories,  witli  1 906  spindles.  Cftpitftl  ia 
factum,  .^7,*3<H)  d.illfir^.      Population.  2074. —  Offivial  Rt turns. 

East  BaiDaEW4TFH,tweuty'five  miles  soutli-east  of  Botiton.  \x\\^*^  ♦"  ife.in  *.>«»^ 
fiimacc,   two  torgcfi,  one  C(>ttt»n    factory,  904  epindle'^  ihr- 
'tnilU.     Capital  in  n-       <^  ^  irvs,  142,070  dollars.     Population,  190ir.^ 
pAia  liiVMN,    !  mitei  louth-by -north  of    Boston,   is  sitii 

Xord,  on  A.      '  which  there  is  a  hi '  V     •  -     •' ^    -  '  i 

■herv.  luink.  iny.    In    1841,  itli  iclinrMr^Hn 

"Iwo  \\       '  ;.*•,--.  /  ,1^.,,  .,,.  j;,iurH$, 

I ■  ■  inaii  -idc-?  I  f  Fftll  mer,«4 
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uagc^  3739  tons ;   seven  stores,  one  lumber  yard,  one  fulling  mill,  two    cotton    mills, 
2640  spindles.  Capital  in  manufactures,  1 10,000 dollars.  Population,  3000. — Official  Returns, 

Lakcaster,  thirty-six  miles  west-by-north  of  Boston,  on  the  river  Nashua.  In  1840, 
it  liad  one  woollen  factory,  two  cotton  miUs.  Capital  in  manufactures,  17,830  dollan. 
Population,  201 9.  —  Official  Returns. 

Leominster,  forty-four  miles  west-north-west  of  Boston.  In  1840,  capital  in  manu- 
foctures,  13,825  dollars.     Population,  2069. 

Lee,  12B  miles  west  of  Boston.  In  1840,  it  had  one  cotton  mill,  888  spindlei, 
thirteen  paper  factories.     Capital  in  manu^EU^tures,  267,528  dollars.     Population,  2428. 

Marblehead,  is  situated  eighteen  miles  north-east  of  Boston,  on  a  rocky  point  project- 
ing three  or  four  miles  into  Massachusetts  bay.  Its  harbour  is  good,  of  easy  access,  and  it 
has  about  100  vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries  and  foreign  coasting  trade,  estimated  at 
12,478  dollars.  It  had,  in  1840,  a  population  of  6575.  Two  banks,  with  a  capital  of 
220,000  dollars ;  two  insurance  companies,  capital  100,000  dollars  ;  and  twenty-nine 
stores.—  Official  Returns, 

Marlborough,  twenty-seren  miles  west  of  Boston.     Population,  2101. 

Medwat,  twenty-eight  miles  south-west  of  Boston,  watered  by  Charles  river,  which 
affords  good  water  power.  In  1840,  the  township  contained  eight  stores,  capital  12,850 
dollars;  six  cotton  factories,  2859  spindles,  four  grist  mills,  eight  saw  mills.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  86,800  dollars.     Population,  2043. — Official  Returns. 

Mendon,  tliirty-tlnree  miles  south-west  of  Boston.  In  1840,  it  contained  ten  stoiret,  %:ft 
fulling  mills,  six  cotton  factories,  19,008  spindles.  Capital  in  manufactures,  420,075  d<JlanL 

Methuen,  twenty -six  miles  north-by-west  of  Boston.  Situated  on  the  north  side  of  Mer- 
rimac  river,  watered  also  by  Spicket  nver,  which  has  a  fall  of  thirty  feet,  two  miles  above 
its  entrance  into  the  Merrimac,  affording  extensive  water  power.  In  1840,  the  towndup 
contained  four  stores,  capital  15,000  dollars ;  two  cotton  factories,  4588  spindles,  oao 
tannery,  two  paper  factories,  two  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactimf, 
260,500  dollars.     Population,  2251. 

MiDDLEBOROUGH,  forty  miles  south -by-east  of  Boston.  It  has  several  ponds,  the  ontkii 
of  which  afford  extensive  water  power,  and  flow  into  Taunton  river.  In  1840,  it  had  eiglil 
stores,  capital  51, (XX)  dollars  ;  one  fulling  mill,  two  cotton  factories,  2500  spindlee,  one 
furnace,  two  forges.  Capital  in  manufactures,  122,000  dollars.  Population,  5065.-— 
Official  Returns, 

Miu^URT,  forty- three  miles  west-by-south  of  Boston.  In  1840,  it  had  eleven 
fulKng  miUs,  five  woollen  factories,  three  cotton  factories,  with  4960  spindles.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  261,600  dollars.     Population,  2171. — Official  Returns. 

MoNSON,  seventy-five  miles  south-west  of  Boston.  Capital  in  manufactures,  16,903  dol- 
lars.    Population,  2151. 

New  Bedford  is  a  port  of  entry  fifty-eight  miles  south  of  Boston,  to  which  it  is  oonneeted 
by  railroad,  in  41  deg.  38  min.  7  sec.  north  latitude,  and  70  deg.  55  min.  49  aec.  veil 
longitude.  Population,  in  1820,  3947;  1830,  7592;  1840,  12,087.  New  Bedford 
is  on  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  sets  up  from  Buzzard's  bay.  The  ground  risee  rapidly 
from  the  water,  and  gives  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  which  contains  many  hmndsooie 
dwellings,  a  commanding  situation.  A  bridge,  near  the  centre  of  the  place,  comieels 
it  with  Fairhavcn.  It  contains  a  court  house  ;  four  banks,  capital  1,300,000  dolkn; 
three  insurance  offices,  capital  350,000  dollars,  and  a  savings*  institution;  foorteen 
churches,  one  Baptist,  three  Congregational,  one  Episcopal,  two  Christian,  one  Friendf, 
two  Methodist,  one  Roman  Catholic,  one  Unitarian,  one  Universalist,  one  Bethel,  and  one 
African.  There  are  seventeen  candle  houses  and  oil  manufactories.  The  harbour  if  wsh 
and  spaciou?.  The  surrounding  country  affords  few  exports,  and  the  inhabitanta  and 
capital  of  the  place  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  whale  fishery.  Its  tonnage,  in  1840;  was 
89,089  ton*:,  being  the  second  district  in  this  res{)ect  in  the  state.  There  were,  in  1840t 
174  stores,  capital  482,350  dollars  ;  six  lumber  yards,  capital  34,800  dollars ;  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  fisheries,  4,512,000  dollars ;  salt  produced,  13,100  bushels  ;  three  tannerieife 
four  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills,  one  rope-walk,  one  paper  factory,  three  printing  offioee,  i 
bindery,  two  daily  and  two  weekly  newspapen.  Capital  in  roannfacturea,  /)27,800  r"  " 
—  U,  S.  Gaz.     Official  Returns. 
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offioe,  A  mfil^  Jinff  a  ff*male  academy,  360  dwellings,  ami  2500  iiiliabitants.     The  Koi-kft^ 
Medical  !  tted  iiere^   was  founded  in   lb23y   ha^  tive  prufcs^rs,  5« 

Btudimts,  ;   find  the  lectures  commence  on  the  firet  Thursdav  in    r 

It  b  com  hi    -1    J    Wij'   I  M     f     !  ,^e,    at  WilUjunstcm-n,      There  were,   in    l*Hi>,   in  I 
township,    Mir  rori.  j(  Jai  tris,    i/^ii:i   sjnndles,  three  tanneries,    one  brewer^*,  one  printi 
oiHco,  one  weekly  newspaper,  two  grist  mi\\s^  eight  s&w  iiull^.     Capitml  m   mAQuii  ^ 
1 1 1,200  dollars.      Population,  3747. 

Plymodtii,  thirty -eight  miles  south-east  of  Boston.  The  soil  near  the  ccMigt  is  |^ 
ffood;  the  rei^t  is  barren,  and  still  remains  a  forvst,  mostly  pine,  with  some  oak.  The  tomn 
u  of  great  extent,  and  contains  a  large  number  of  ponds.   The  village  is  pleasantly  situ 
and  well  built,  chiefly  of  wood.     It  contains  a  court  house,   gaol,  six  chore  he* — two  Co 
^regational,  one  Unitarian,  one  BaptUt,  one  Methodist^  and  one  IJnlversalist — two  honh 
ftn  insurance  company,  and  Pilgrim  IlalL     The  harbour  is  spacious,  but  sluillow,  and  i  * 
forty-five  vessels  are  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  and  others  are  etnfilotMl 
in  the  West  India  and  European  trotic.     Tliis  is  the  oldest  town  in  New  Eii    ' 
•ettled  on  December  22,  l'>20,    by  101  emigrants,    who  lied  from  religion- 
Enghwiil,  first  to  Holland,   and  then  to   New  England,     The  rock   on  win 
was  conveyed  in  1774  to  the  centre  of  the  town.     The  anniversaty  of  the  I 
brated  annually;  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pilgrim  society,  Pt' 
building,  has  been  erected.     There  are  in  the  town  forty-six  stores,  caj-i 
five  commercial   houses,   capital    1 3 H,000  dollars  ;  four   cotton   factories,  40,lJi)  i 


one  tanncr>%  two  prifrting  ofHces,  two   weekly  newspapers,   four  griBt  tnills,  om 
i  i[ltal   in  manutacture^,    2Go,400    dollars.     Populatian,    52b  1. —  U.  iSL  Gaz. 
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Maktiia*9  Vikeyaud  lies  o£fthe  south  shore  of  Massadiusetts.  It  h  twenty-one  mikt 
!on:^,  two  to  five  broad  ;  area  about  120  square  miles.  The  population  are  chiefly  em|Joy«4 
lit  flic  fisheries,  carried  on  from  its  three  small  towns,  viz.,  Roguntuo,  poptdaUon  in  J840l 
1736;  Tcsbury,  1520;  Milmath,  702.— Official  Returm,      U.  S\  Gas, 

Nantucioit  Islakd  lies  ten  miles  off  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  thirty  miles  south  of  Capt 
Cod,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  is  fifteen  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  four  mtltf^ 
oofitaining  fihy  square  miles.  Some  of  the  soil  is  yary  pi-oductive,  but  moat  of  it  h  BUaij 
and  sterile.  The  laud  i^  chieHy  held  in  conunou,  and  »  large  number  of  sheep  uui  oowt 
are  ftnl  on  the  commons*  The  inhabitants  &re  chiefiy  employed  in  navigation,  and  |iarti- 
cularly  in  the  whale  fishery.  The  south  part  of  the  inland  is  a  plain,  elevated  noi  mom 
than  twenty-five  feet  almve  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  north  part  tlie  huid  ri*-!;-  In  hUh 
about  forty  f«?et  high,  but  one  peak  is  eighty  feet  high.  U  ith  a  few  sumll  ml 
it  coustitutca  Nantucket  county.  On  the  south-east  of  the  island  are  Nna  .,_  ,.  ». , 
fifty  miles  long  and  forty-five  bmad,   where   numerous  vessels  have  been  wrecked.     T1i«ft 

were  on  the  inland,  in  1840,   neat  cattle  528,   sheep  7oO(),   swine   278  ;  tihr-"'  ..;.....-.. 

bttshela,  produced  Indian  com  o2l  bushels,  barley  374  bushels,  oats  354  bh 

4»>2t>  bushels  ;  thirty-three  stores,   capital    142,000  dollars.     Capital  invesuu  m  iiMttr>t% 

2tS2f>,000  dollars  ;  one  fulling  mill,  two  woollen  factories,  four  rope  factories,  thret  giiil 

milU,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly,  one  semi -weekly,  newspaiiers.     Capit.'  * 

tarc^  L 18 1,4 1 1  ilollara  ;  five  academies,  630  students,  twenty  •eight  schools,  _ 

Population,  9012— -6^.  X.  Gaz.      OffUial  Heturrts, 

Nanti  CKKT,  the  capital  of  Nantucket  county,  is  119  miles  south-south -ea.«t  nf  Bosfritt. 
It  is  situated  cm  the  north  side  of  the  island,  at  the  Iwttora  of  a  bay.     It  It 
harlKMir,  which  is  nearly  hvnii-hicked  by  two  projecting  points  of  lieach,  alwrn  , : - 1 . i 

of  a  mile  apart,  on  one  of  which,  Brant  Point,  is  a  light-house.     Nearly  two  miiiA 
thi'  hiiHtiMir  dien*  \&  a  bar,  with  nine  feet  of  water   only  in  depth  at  low  tide 

>ng   to   tlie  port.     Tonnage,  in    1840,  31,^1^   tons.     Sir   Isaac  Coffin^  of 
'  ivw  fnunded  a  naval  academy  here  in   1827,  called  the  Cofiin  SelKK^t  anil 

'/,  sterling  to  it.     Most  of  the  inhabitants  were  distaQily  rdated  to  ItiBi* 
IL^.t  i:^  :;  ^^fambottt  connexion  witli  New  Bedford. —  U^  S,  Gaz* 

The  1!  of  Nantucket  have  retained  more  than  any  otberi  die  mannm 

eiaftomi  oi  tut  ^  m  Jy  New  EInglandcrs.  A  recent  visiter  informs  a  Boetoo  editor,  ^*  tlal 
iim  thing  which  strikett  the  traveller,  \s  the  appearaace  of  pristinie  aiuipliiitiy  wludl 
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of  th«  n^tfiunts  of  tlie  ^•}uK>l-roon3,  and  tJiey  become  as  skilful  bMimOQ  at  tlte  Age  oC 
or  twclTe,  as  tbr  l>eni  t»f  tht»  Stuidirifh  inlands. 

**  The  greiLt  buiunL'ss  and  principal  source  of  wealth  of  Nantucket  (  S<^ /**«^<Tti5i\ 
the  wJudt'  iialirry,  whicli,   iu  tlio  great  varit?ty  of  labour  it  provide*  for,   cmployj  a  ' 
portioo   of  the  population  ;   every  departmeut  of  industry  and  traiBc,  however,  ilmlf 
votaries,   who   sifcuro  thereby  a  coudortable  subsistence,  and  many  do  mocU  more  tlua 
thia. 

'^  Much  of  the  soli  b  very  thin,  and  sand  is  the  principal  element  in  it  ;  vtiUt  tliere  ii 

not  wanting'  excellent  land  for  rines  and  fruits,  for  vegetables  and  gjaCR*     Several  ham 

are  cultivated,  a  few  miles  from  town,  which  pay  an  annual  clear  profit  of  twenty  per  ««Brl ; 

tutd  thus  oflffr  better  encouragement  to  the  nj^iculturist  thati  almost  any  Bi^rmj  oo  ta# 

P'Simiii«     Would  that  more  of  the  land  was  appropriated  to  similar  oVijocta,  instc«jd  of  hnii^ 

devoted  (as  a  hirg^  e^hare  of  the  i^^laud  is)  to  the  purpose  of  a  slieep  paAture* 

•*  In  the  ride  to  Siasconset,  at  the  eai^t  end  of  the  i^sland,   seven   miles   from 

nimer  retreat  for  many  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants)  one  is  impre59e<l  will* 

lof  the  scene.     A  wide  expanse  of  territory  presents  itself,  with  neither  b 

loor  fence,  nor  busli»  witiiin  the  reacli  of  the  eye;  while  the  road,  c^^nsistii 

I  of  parallel  tracks  where  wheels  have  left  their  marks  in  deep  mt-  ^i 

I  hone  iu  the  centre,  and  ridg-cs  of  g-raas  rising'  up  between,  is  *!> 
iittllesaasit.     One  stretches  up  the   rock  in  vain  to  find  some   « 
lither  side.     As  at  sea  tlie  ocean  seems  to  touch  the  sky^   so  here  the  horizon  ia  fonnod  in 
st  every  direction,  by  the  meeting  of  the  blue  azure  and  the  land. 
"  Poindng  8iasconset,  the  land  appears  better  ;  there  is  at  present,  more  verdure,  and 
(a  few  only  of  which  were  found  on   our  drive)  were  here   numerous.     Tbe 
iteney  of  devoting  so  much  territory  to  the  use  of  the  sheep  may  be  called  in  qua^atiottj 
may  also  the  humanity  of  the  practice  of  leaving  them  exposed  to  the  rigouw  td 
Iclimate^  during  the  winter.      It  is  said  that  the  tem[)eratuTe  of  tue  island  is,  on  aa  a' 
»n  degrees  lower  in  summer,  and  as  many  degrees  higher  in  winter,  than 
a  severe  seasons,  many  of  the  sheep  perisn  for  lack  of  food  and  shelter 
feier,   are  tlicy  fat  enough  to  butcher;  but,   in   this  region  of  the  woolh   i  i     .    'lic 
liahitants  are  dependent  on  their  neighbours  of  the  continent,  for  their  supj.lie-  it  uml 
[while  the  land   is,  from  year  to  year,   becoming  ptiorer  and  poorer,  and  tbe  pF0$pf«t  1% 
'  at  in  no  long  time,   it  will  be  rendered  whoDy  worthless,  by  the  trampling  orowno^eC 
^ibousand  tenants.     Since  the  opening  of  the  ^ew  Bedford  railroad,  and  tiie  eoaneiiiill 
I  it  of  the  steamboat  to  Nantucket,  the  travel  to  the  island  baa  much  increased.^ 
Bahdolth  is  sixteen  miles  south  of  Boston.  In  1840  there  were  in  the  township  twttitj 
^stores,  capital  96,400  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  one  grist  mill,  four  saw  mills.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  230,985  dollars.     Population,  3213. 

Readoig,  twelve  miles  north  of  Boston.     PopulatioQ,  in   1840,  2193  ;  has 
manufactiir^  of  boots,  shoes,  and  house  furniture. 

fictioBOTH^  forty  miles  south  by  west  of  Boston.     It  had,  in  1840,  five  sture% 
~^  dollars  ;  two  cotton  factories,  1840  spindles ;  ficmr  grist  mills^  four  saw  milhi. 
^lal  in  manufactures,  30,100  dollars.     Population,  2169. 

RorKPoitT,  thirty -two  miles  north -east  of  Boston,  is  a  port  for  small  vessida,  and  far 
•  ^ade  and  fisherv.      Population,  2650.  ~ 

1^  It,  fifty -four  miles  sou th*south -east  of  Boston,     Population^  in  J84€^  _ 

Is  g04id  ^«a|Mjit>  with  ship  yards  and   several   large  slups  engaged  in   the  whale  fishervcfc 
|6alt  is  also  mnr^c  in  this  place. —  *SVc  Fi^hertfiS  ht:rvujhr, 

8Al-fN  ty-two  milei  ni)rth-nortii-east  of  Boston.     The  Atlaiitie  bounds  tt  oo 

^the  east,  ti  i  luiac  river  on  the  soutli,  and  the  Powow  river  on  the  west.  Tlie  rmili^wl 
om  Boston  to  Portsmouth  pasiscs  tlinjugh  this  township.  There  are  io  tbe  tcnradiip 
lAwenty*thfvo  storel^  cap**  ■!  T.i  r.r, j >  doUan  :  sixteen  fulling  mills,  three  woollen  laetorio^ 
|tlunRe  tanneries,  one  pri<  h,  one  weekly  newspaper,  three  grist  mills,  two  aaw  odlllk 

iCa}>ital  in  manufactureH.  /--.,  ,/,vJ  dollars.     Population^  2739. 

SctTUATic,  twpnty*six  miles  south -east -by -south  of  Boston.     The  harbour  is  smftllanil 

l^»f  difficult  arcc«i;,  but  a-  '   -ty  fishing  and  coasting  resseW  aie  owneil  Wiv.     Tlic 

lillage  contains  about  n  Tlie  township  baa  mte«ii  tiorrsr  capttal  l(i^900 
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rmnm,  llire^e  grilt  mills,  eight  saw  mills.    Capitd  m  m&oufActures,  ISB^dOddollm.    Popti- 
Ution.  2005, 

Sutton,  rutv^fiix  miles  west-by-sauth  of  Bostou.     It  ecmtained,  in  1840,  m  •tfln^ 

^tal  10/  <i ;  one  fiilltng  mill,  one  woolbn  factory,  four  ootton  &ctan09y 

jiu^lrs.     i    i I  11,  2370. 

TArwTox,  thirty *two  miles  south  of  Boetnn.     Populatioii,  in  1840^  7645,     SSi«ntod 
the  Tftunton  river,  iiovigabW  up  to  th«*  town  for  emal I  vessels ;  had  one  dveing-  aii4 
forintiug  f«stablis{iit)ent>  one  fiiUing  mill,  six  cotton  faciorii^  with  19,9^)6  spbidles  ;  fiirna< 
kyrg^'s/ fabrics  of  hardware  and  cutler)^   pottery,  and  paper.     Capital  in  tnaim6Ketifl«|^ 
620MO  dolkn. 

t'\  '■         "-ht  miles  south- west  of  Bos  ton »    In  1840,  p  ;    '    '  n  '      ':  htd 

%weUf  MK>Uen  factories,  three  cotton  factories,  oo( ^  lol  in 

fnaifiii  >0  Uollars. 

\\  /lies  west  of  Boston*  In  I840«  population  2504  ;  it  had  eleven  eotloB 

(bcCoric^^  with   1 1  ,(MX)  spindles  ;  and  fabrics  of  wool^   |i>aper,  &c.     Capital  ia  mannfijft^itwy 
^(SiMOO  dolliirs. 

Wahkuam*  fifty  three  miles  south -sotith-east  of  Boston.  In  1840,  population  200^  ;  had 
Et9  cotton  factory,  aud  some  otlier  factories,  with  some  shipping*  and  trnde^ 

Westfobt,  h  fifty -nine  miles  soutli  of  Boston.     In    1840,    population  2820;  it  had 

I  one  cotttm  factory,  2000  spindles  :  and  various  small  fabrics.    Capital  in  manu^icluraiv 
19,600  doUars, 

Wkstpiew>,   100  miles  west  from   Boston.     In  1840,  popuhition   3526;  it  had  una 
_^jinofy,  four  powder  factories,  two  paper  factories.     Capiuil    in  manufactures^  102^000 
^ollsrs. 

\Veymo0TU«  twelve  miles  south-§outh-east  of  Boston.  In  1840,  populadoa  B73&,  Cmpk* 

in  Tictures,  219,400  dollars* 

\\  i  .131  miles  west-by-north  of  Boston.     It  ii  tha  seat  of  WtUianif  CoU 

rouiidiii  ii*  1793,  which  has  a  president  and  seven  pr  r  other  in stractofn,  93$ 

loinni,  of  whom  331  have  been  ministers  of  the  gospel,  iZ*  >,  and  T^fH)  volniriM  in 

it  In  1840,  there  were  in  the  township,  seven  storey  capital  2  i  -imj 

1,  two  cotton  factories,    1788  spindles,  two  tanneries,  two  g»  mi 

ii-       1  Mpif  il  in  manufactures,  49,700  dollars.     Population,  21.53. 

WMuri  HTiiR,  forty-two  miles  west-by-south  of  Boston.  Population,  in  1830^  4178 
1840»  7497.  The  surface  of  the  township  is  agreeably  diversified,  and  the  soil  is  genrraOf 
furtile  and  well  cultivated.  The  village  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  inland  towns  of  New 
Eng'laod,  The  houses,  many  of  which  ure  of  brick,  are  chieJly  on  one  broad  fitreet^  a 
In  length.  It  contains  a  court  house,  which  cost  20,000  dollars,  four  banks,  seven 
—three  Coni^regmtional,  one  Unitarian,  one  Baptist,  one  Meth<idist,  and  one  Rooasi 
Catholic;  and  the  hall  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  with  a  library  of  6000 
rolumo9  of  rare  and  valuable  books,  and  a  Cjibinet :  the  Massachusetts  Lunatic  Ajirlufli 
is  a  spacious  ediiice.  Worcester  enjoys  ^^^at  facilities  for  commmiication  and  ibr  tmda. 
Tlie  Blackstone  canal  connects  it  witn  Providence.  The  railroad  from  Boston  to 
field  and  Albany  parses  through  the  place  ;  and  a  railroad  to  Norwich,  Conn< 
connected  with  sti^amboats,  forming  a  daily  communication  with  New  York,  which 
Worcester  one  of  the  greatest  thorough&'es  in  the  country,  and  cannot  but  add  to 
Iprowth  and  piT«perity.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated  countrr*  It 
m  1840^  ninety  stores,  capital  413,000  aoUars;  machinery  produced  to  llie  ynAmu  of 
110,000  dollars  i  one  f^tmace,  one  woollen  factory,  capital  40,000  dollars ; 
&ctoiy,  1672  spiiidl**!  *  two  grist  mills,  two  saw  nidls,  two  paper  factori<«,  ^tar  printiag 
'^  Ibiir  weekly  newspapers,  one  periodical.  Capital  in  maniifactut^  40(^000  doUtn. 
Hme  aeodemiesi,  120  students;  thirty  scbook,  1488  schokrs. 

Wm£imtAM,  thirty-two  miles  south-south* west  of  Boston.     In  1840,  popitliUicniS0I5j 
Imir  cotton  factories,  '3500  spindles.     Capital  in  manufactures,  46,825  doU«j¥.«^< 

*Fhif  fur  «:lude  all  tlie  principal  Mtats  of  trade  and  mamabctariii^  iadoiti^^ 

y  eniefly  of  tiiii  work  in  giving  any  icoonnt  of  towns. 
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commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  2,043,507  dollore ;  930 
dry  goods  and  other  retail  storey  employing  a  capital  of  2,810,125  dollars;  Bfty>«igiit 
persons  eupaged  in  tnins[>ortation,  with  eighty-three  butchers,  psckeri9,  &c.,  employing 
capital  of  71,()oO  dollars ;  262  persons  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  employing  a  capital 
254,900  dollars ;  11  GO  persons  employed  in  the  fisheries,  and  a  capital  of  i|077,l57 
dollar?. 

Home-made,  or  family  made  goods  were  produced  to  the  value  of  51J80  dollarBj 
fcrty-one  woollen  manufat'torie.^,  with  forty-five  fuUiug  mills,  employing  951  pcrson«< 
produced  goods  to  the  value  of  842,172  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  685,350  dollars  ;  20<>, 
cotton  manufactories,  with  518,817  Npindle^,  employed  12,086  persons,  producing  artlclcg 
to  the  amount  of  7,116,792  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  7,32f5,000  dollars;  twenty 
eevc^n  persons  produced  1000  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  witli  a  capital  of  6000  dollars  *,  five< 
furnaces  produced  4126  tons  of  cast  iron^  and  had  a  capital  of  22,250  dollars;  two  pajivr 
mills  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  25,000  dollars,  and  other  paper  uianufaotures  pro- 
duced to  tlie  value  of  8500  dollars,  employing  fifteen  persons,  and  a  capital  of  45,(KX>  dol- 
lars ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  92,465  dollars,  and  straw  bonnet* 
in  the  value  of  HG,  I0<i  dollars,  the  whole  employing  411  peraonjj,  and  a  capital  of  66,427 
doHars  ;  twenty-seven  tanneries  employed  eiglity-nin©  persons,  and  a  capital  of  72,000 
dollars  ;  forty-four  saddleries  and  other  leather  manufactories  produced  to  the  value  of 
182,1 10  di>llar9,  with  a  capital  of  70,695  dollars;  forty-three  persona  manufactured  granitt 
Rod  marhlo  to  the  vidiic  of  36,202  dullars  ;  113  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  th^ 
value  of  66,000  JollarH  ;  534  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  437,100  dolUn; 
164  persons  produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  138,720  doUars;  179  persons 
snanufactured  the  |>reciou<i  metab  to  the  value  of  283,500  dollars  ;  fiRy-seven  pcrsont 
produced  1,237,050  lbs,  of  soap,  157,250  lbs.  of  tallow  candles^  264,500  lbs.  of  spermaceti 
or  wat  caudles,  with  a  capital  of  252,628  dollars;  161  persons  moBufoctured  carriages  atid 
waggons  to  the  value  of  78,811  dollar^  with  a  capital  of  36,661  dollars;  various  mills 
prodnct?d  aiticles  to  the  value  of  83,683  dollars,  emplo^^g  166  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
152,310  dollars  ;  nine  rope- walks  employed  forty-five  persons,  and  produced  cordagt  to 
the  value  of  49,700  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  28,300  dollars  ;  ships  were  built  to  the  valtM 
of  4 1,500  dollars  ;  195  persons  produced  furniture  to  the  value  of  121,131  dollars,  with  m 
capital  of  83,300  dollars  ;  four  distilleries  produced  885,000  gallons,  and  tlu*ee  breweriet, 
89,600  gallons,  with  a  capital  of  139,000  dollars  ;  sLx  brick  and  292  wooden  houiies  wera 
built,  employing'  887  persons,  at  a  cost  of  379,010  dollars;  there  are  sixteen  prin  tin  it 
offire*?,  ctj^ht  binderies,  two  daily,  four  semi-weekly,  and  ten  weekly,  newspapers,  and  two 
fiy  the  whole  employing  122  persons,  and  a  capital  of  35,700  dollars.     The  wbulo 

\u>  pital  employed  in  manufacturer  in  the  state,  was  10,696,136  dollars. 

Education. — Brown  l^nivcrsity,  at  ProvidencCj  was  foimded  in  1764,  at  Warwick^ 
and  was  removed  to  Providence  in  1770.  A  majority  of  tJie  corjioration  are  required  to 
be  of  the  Haptist  denomination.  In  common  school  education  this  state  is  accudiNl 
being  in  arrear  of  the  other  states  of  New  England,  but  its  number  of  common  schouU  Ui 
increasing.  In  1840  there  were  in  Brown  University,  and  in  a  high  school,  which  par^ 
takes  of  the  nature  of  a  college,  324  students ;  fifty-two  academies  and  grammar  schooli, 
with  3664  students  ;  434  common  and  primary  ftchcHils,  with  17,355  scholars.  By  an  acii 
of  the  gcncrrfii  assembly,  in  182S,  a  permanent  school  fund  was  created  and  founded. 
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Since  1 838,  rejr^ular  returns  have  been  retfuired.     Tlie  following  ts  a  coropuntii'C  state* 
It  of  a  portion  of  these  returns  : 
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There  is  a  Htenury  institatioii  at  Proiodeiice,  called  the  **  Providence  Athenaeum,"  the 
Kfarmiy  of  which  contains  9693  Tolumes.  Another,  at  Newport,  called  the  **  Redwood 
libniy,"  contains  4600  volumes. 

RuLioiOH. — ^The  principal  religious  denominations  are  the  Baptists^  the  Congrega- 
tionalists,  the  Episcopalians,  and  the  Methodists.  In  1836  the  Baptists  had  twenty  con- 
gregations and  eighteen  ministers,  besides  nine  others  of  a  di£ferent  denomination ;  the 
Coogregationalists  had  sixteen  congregations,  sixteen  minbters,  and  2100  communicants  ; 
the  Episcopalians  had  sixteen  congregations,  eighteen  ministers,  and  1655  communicants; 
the  Methodists  had  ten  ministers.  Besides  these,  there  are  some  Friends,  Unitarians,  Ro- 
man Catholics,  Universalists,  and  Christians. 

BAmu.— In  the  commencement  of  1840,  this  state  had  sixty-two  banks^  with  an  ar- 
gr^iate  capital  of  9,880,500  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  1,719,230  dollars.  The  banks 
mre  numerous,  averaging  two  to  a  town,  yet  they  have  preserved  their  credit  unimpaired. 

Public  Works. — Several  works  of  internal  improvement  contribute  to  the  prosperity 
of  dus  state.  The  Blackstone  canal,  which  connects  Providence  with  Worcester,  Massa- 
dnnetts,  Hes  partly  in  this  state.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Providence  and  Boston  railroad. 
This  connects  with  a  line  of  steamboats  to  the  city  of  New  York.  The  Providence  and 
StooingtoQ  railroad  lies  chiefly  in  this  state,  and  is  forty-seven  miles  long.  This  road  also 
oonnects  with  a  line  of  steamboats  to  the  city  of  New  York.  When  the  Long  Island  rail- 
road shall  have  been  completed  through  the  island,  this  road  will  become  of  great  im- 
poftanoe.     Coal  has  been  discovered,  and  a  mine  is  worked  near  the  north  end  of  the 


FINANCES. 

Rhode  Island  has  no  PubUc  Debt. — The  revenue  of  this  state  is  derived  from  a  tax 
on  banks,  pedlars,  lottery  grants,  sales  of  lottery  tickets,  spirit  licences,  auction  duties, 
bank  bonusses,  courts,  dvil  commissions,  and  dividends  on  bank  stocks. 

The  expense  of  suppressing  the  insurrectionary  movement  in  1842  was  102,949  dollars 
63  ceot^  which  was  defrayed  from  the  United  State  '^  Deposit  Fund."  The  permanent 
school  fimd,  invested  chiefly  in  shares  of  the  Mechanics'  and  Globe  Banks,  amounts  to 
55,711  dollars  42  cents.  The  Surplus  Revenue  Deposit  Fund,  invested  in  loans  to  cities, 
bank  stocks,  &c.,  before  the  cost  of  the  insurrectiou  in  1842,  was  substracted  from  it, 
amounted  to  382,335  dollars  30  cents. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  the  State  in  1843-4. 
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C6MI0SECE  of  Rhode  labod,  from  1791  to  1844. 
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*  For  the  fint  Bine  months,  ending  June  SO. 
FISHERIES. 
The  Providence  Journal  says,  that  the  annual  value  of  fish  taken  in  the  waters  of 
Rhode  Island  is  estimated  as  high  as  the  annual  interest  on  one  or  even  on  two  millions  of 
capital.  In  the  Point  JudUth  and  Westerly  Ponds  alone,  the  yalue  of  fish  caught  during  the 
preceding  season  was  more  than  30,000  aoUars.  In  Point  Judith  ponds  the  yalue  of  has 
taken  was  16,000  dollars  ;  smelts,  200  dollars ;  eels,  720  dollars  ;  herrings,  500  doDan; 
oysters,  500  dollars  ;  perch,  100  dollars:— in  Westerly,  bass,  8000  dollars  ;  smelts,  1000 
dollars ;  scup  and  menhaden,  2000  doUars  ;  and  so  on.  The  above  is  exclusive  of  Pet»- 
quamscutt  and  other  ponds,  and  the  sea  bass,  cod,  mackerel,  lobster,  and  shell  fisheries  in 
Washington  county.  The  lobster  and  shell  fishery  is  very  valuable,  but  we  have  no  data 
from  which  to  form  an  estimate.  Now,  take  into  consideration  the  immense  shell  fishery 
in  Kent  county,  and  the  oyster  fishery  in  Providence  river,  which  is  estimated  at  30,000 
dollars  yearly,  besides  seventy-five  boats  or  more,  constantly  employed  in  the  Narraganaett 
bay,  in  the  season  of  catching  them,  and  the  shad  and  mackerel  fishery  at  Block  Island, 
the  menhaden  and  other  fisheries  in  this  state,  and  the  whole  value  will  exceed  the  annual 
interest  on  two  millions  of  capital. — See  FUheries  of  America^  hereafter. 
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rRmciPAL  8EAP0RTS  AND  TOWNS  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

^IJitlSTOL^  port  oC  ouinTf  elghtten  nulefi  south-by -cijst  of  Providonce»  ou  tba  east  sido  of 

~  ipfanseit  oRj^  hua  &  good  hftfbour,  with  ooaiting  trade  aud  the  fisheries.     Here,  on 

it  Ilopt',  the  cclebrnted  Kidj^"  PhlHn,  chief  of  the  Pequods,  and  the  terror  of  tlie  ahriy 

held   his  court.      In   1840,   shipping,  1.5,8W  tons.      Nine  foreign  commission 

cft|jit#U  130,2041  dollars;  forty-one  stores,  cnpiiaJ  T0,07o  dollars;  capital  in  fishertrii, 

tdoUani;  one  cotton  factory*  (iCK)0  spindles,   three  ^st  mllb,  one  roiie- walk,  one 

[K' ofTio\  one  weekly  newspaper.     Capital  in  manufactures,  15o,T06  dollars*     Popu^ 

l/^.,«. .  .►a.i:,  nineteen  miles  soutli- west  of  Providence-  In  1840,  population  19B2.  Two 
imullcii  Atones,  one  cotlon  mill,  iOoO  spindles.   Capital  in  manufactures,  39,86<^)  dollars, 
r    -^-r*     Ti  miles  louth-west.  of  Providence,  on  a  branch  of  the  Pawcatuck.    Iti 
;  one  fiilJin|^  mill,  two  woollen  factories,  fourteen  cotton  factories, 
-.      LMpjtal  in  manufactures,  393,9(X.*  dollars. 

?f,  five  miles  south-west  of  Providence,  In  1B40,  population  2962;  had  one 
lt  mill,  four  cotton  factories,  3176  spindleSt  two  dyeing  work^.  Capital 
75,705  dollars. 

iir  miles  south-west  of  Providence.  In  1840,  population  1776;  ono 
•rn  factories.     Capital  in  manufacturea,  83,860  dollars* 
en  miles  west*by-south  of  Providence.      In  1841,  population  2181,     It 
ii,  and  one  cotton  factory,  with  624  spindles.     Capital,  18,645  dollara, 
' Gi/^VCSBtnikf  sijLteen  miles  west-south-west  of  Pnmdence.     In  1840,  population  2304. 
eolt^n  fApr^^ries,  1668  spindles,  cue  tannery,  four  grist  mills,  twelve  sawmills*  Capi- 
I  ia  QIC  •,  43,600  dollars. 

np'-"  ^'^^■,  fourteen  miles  south  of  Providence.     Population,  m  1B4(^  1609; 

had  '  lud  one  wooUen  factory,  capital  9o02  doUarB. 

liiii.iMiHu,    si  L.si\  eighteen  miles  aoutn-we»t  of  Providence.     Population,  in  1840, 
141^;  it  had  Chr^e  c<itton  factories,  2374  spindles,  capital  6000  dollars, 

IforKIKTON  has  valuable  water  power,  and  it  has  cotton,  woollen,  and  iron  manufac- 
The  soil  is  fertile,  ailaptcd  to  grain  and  to  grazing*  The  Pawxatuck  river  affords 
I  of  fihail  and  alewivea.     Hopkinton  city  is  a  Hourishing  village,  situated  on  a  branch 

Charles  river.     It  had,   in    1840,   one  woollen  factory,  five  cotton  factories,  43(X> 

^jjiitfJlM  I  two  tanneries,  two  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill.     Capital  in  manufactures,   76,750 
aollarv.     p.^pulation,  1726- 

NoRTTi,  twenty-one  miles  south  of  Providence.  Population,  in  1840,  2909  j 
torics,  ihe  cotton  factories,  with   5756  spindles.     Capital  in  manufactures, 


wmua^  South,  thirty  miles  south-west  of  Providenoe.     Popidation,  in  1840,  8717; 

stories^  one  cotton  factory,  1000  spindles.     Capital  in  manu^tures,  181,500 

sberiej  and  navigation  are  considerable. 
KrwpoaT,  thirty  miles  south-by-east  of  Providence,  situated  on  the  south-west  aide  of 
lUiodfl  l)^>    '    ''       miles  from  the  ocean.     The  harbour  is  one  of  the  beet  in  the  Ignited 
SnUti^  ^  c^^y  of  access,  and  capacious,   and  stiiliciently  deep  for  vesseU  of  the 

bnMl  elasa*  lUe  harbour  is  defended  by  Fort  Adams,  situated  on  Brenton^s  Point,  Rliode 
liluHl,  Amile  fttid  ahalf  west-south-west  of  the  town,  and  is  garrisoned  by  four  companies  of 
UttlM  8lAte»  Artillery.  The  ate  of  the  town  is  a  beautiful  and  gentle  acclivity,  which 
mm  gr*dixiinr  frf>Tn  the  harbour,  exhibiting  it  to  great  advantage,  as  it  is  approached  from 
iiiM  walcr.     Tl  ^s  of  its  situation,  and  the  bealtlifuhiess  of  its  climate,  its  fine 

m«i«  Aiid  itx  V  .  breezes,  have  rendered  it  a  favourite  summer  resort  to  the  in- 

kabitanU  of  thts  cities  and  of  the  southeTn  states.  It  contained,  in  1840,  a  state  house, 
■MUrk^^r  hi  tiice,  ilieatra^  almshouse,  a  library,  containing  over  3000  volumes  ;  three  acade- 
mim,  r  100  student*;  seven  banks,  twelve  churches — four  Baptist,  two  Congrega- 

|jp„^^    ,.  ^-^tml   r.r,..  frJ.nds^  Que  Moravian,  one  Metliodist^  and  a  Jews*  synagogue  ; 

12U0  dmt  cants*     The  commerce  of  Newport  is  considerable  with 

Ebp^P  '*''^^    iiiUies,  in   the  coasting  trade,  and  the  fisheries.     It  had,  in 

^JSIti,  md  two  coramission  h<>u6€»,  capital   1 26,700  dollars  ;   104  stores, 
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cApttat  346,515  tloIlurB;  three  lumber  yartla,  capital  26,800  JoOiVS;  one  fulling  mill,  two 
wtwilleu  factories,  four  cotton  factories,  20,29<)  spindles  ;  three  tanneries^  one  distUIery,  onr 
hrewtTVf  three  printing  officers,  two  hinderie!*,  three  we«?kly  newepajM^rSj  seven  grist  mill 
Capttnl  in  manufiictures.  726,983  dollars.  Eight  schools,  265  scliolars.  Tonnage,  in  18- 
10,924  Ums.-^ Official  Ht^turnn,  II  S,  Gaz, 

North  Phovidence. — Thb  township  contained,  iu  1840»  thirty  storea,  capital  65,700' 
^doUars ;  one  hnuber  yard,  capital   15,000  dollars ;  two  furonces,  two  fulling  millE,  twi«ut^ 
ittou  fiictoric5,   30»000  spindles  ;  two  tanneries,  two  printing  offices,  one  bindery^  on< 
pekly  newsptiper,  live  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill.     Capital  in  manufacturea,  319»500aoHftJiJ 
Two  rtcmlemies,  eighty  students,  eight  school*,  265  scholars.     Population,  4207. 

pKoviDJi!«CK  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Narragansett  bay,  tfilrty-six  miles  from  tlie 
ocean,  in  41  deg.  51  min*  north  latitude,  71  deg.  16  min.  west  longitude.  Its  commeree 
is  rather  important,  and  its  na\agation  ext-ends  to  China.  Population,  in  1840,  23,171 
twenty-three  fort*ign  commercial  house?^  and  fifty  fiv*?  commission  houses,  capital  1 ,582,^. 
dollars;  329  retail  stores,  capital  1,758,040  dollatTS;  eighteen  lumber  yViTi\^ 
170,150  dollars;  fisheries,  capital  130,000  dol  In  rsj ;  value  of  machinery  manuf 
270,200  dollars  ;  of  precious  metals,  2o7,<-KX)  dolbirs;  of  various  metals,  147,550  doil»a» 
one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  thirty-two  cotton  factories,  76,550  spindles  ;  cighl 
dyeing  and  print  works,  three  tanneries,  two  distilleries,  two  bi^ewerie;?,  manufactories  o1 
paint«  drug?,  ike,  <l'c.  Total  capital  in  raanufactui^s,  3,012,588  dollars.  Providence  hat  J 
an  university  and  numerous  institutions,  and  an  active  intercourse,  by  steamboats  and  rail* 
roads,  with  other  parts  of  the  union, 

Tlie  integrity  of  its  inhabitants  bos  been  very  justly  extolled  ;  and  it  is  staled — ^^ 
evidence  of  the  int<-*grity  and  solvency  of  the  merchants,   and  the  vigilance  and  honesty 
the  officers  of  the  customs  in  this  district^  we  state  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that,  since  the  aiiop« 
tion  of  the  constitution  of  tlie  United  States  by  Rhode  Island,  there  has  bi*cn  collected  aniT 

Jiaid  into  the  treiLsury  of  the  general  government,  up  to  thra  time,  more  than  twelve  mil* 
ions  of  dollars ;  and  that  the  whole  amount  of  loss  to  the  coxmtry,  during  said  time,  npoii 
bonds  or  otherwise,  accruing  from  this  office,  will  not  exceed yc>i/r  hundred  dollars,** — Pro* 
videnct*  Courier^ 

The  city  tax  for  1840  was  65,000  dollars. 

This  tax  is  assessed  on  a  valuation  of  above  17»000,000  dollars,  being  at  the  rote 
_37  cents  and  8  mills  On  each  100  dollars  of  valuation. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  persons,  or  estates,  pay  over  100  dollars  each  of  the  tax  ; 
ate  valuation  is  8,342.500  dollars  j  aggregate  taxes,  30,867  dollars  25  cents. 
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Of  the  three  largest  estates,  one  is  taxed  for  659,000  dollar*,  one  for  592,000  doSIorfp 
*  one  f.ir  583,000  dollars. 
_  The  next  largest  is  taxed  for  186,000  dollars  ;  the  next,  170,000  dollars  ;  the  AcxiJ 
163,300  dollars;  the  next,  163,000  dollars  ;  the  next,  162,600  dollars  ;  making  only  eiglif 
estates  rained  as  high  as  150,OCK)  dollars,  or  over, — Official  Returns, 

PoRTSMotTTH,   Rhode  Island,   seven  miles    north-west   of  Newport.     Population,    mZ 
1840,  1706  ;  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  coasting  trade,  and  some  manuJio^ 
tures. 

PAwrrCKJRT,  four  miles  north  of  Providence.     It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  iht  Pmm^ 
tucket  river,  and  is  partly  in  Rhode  Island  and  partly  in  Massachusetts,     It  is  a  large  and 
fj.vff^cl/.r..-  r,.,v,..r.-hiring  village.     It  had,  in    1840,  three  banks,  two  in   Rhode  Islaxidt^ 
t^^  s,  35,000  Spindles,  and  over  1000  looms,  and  about  (lOOO  iohabitatits* 

Th#'  rivt'r  1^  ij:i>  ig^Hoie  to  this  place. 

IlfCltMOJPii,  tliirty  miles  south  of  Providence.     Population,  in  1S40,   ld6L     U  had 
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then  two  fulling^  mills,  three  woollen  fiaetories,  six  cotton  factories,  70,768  spindles.  Capi- 
tal in  mmnufactuies,  113,400  dollars. 

Smithpield,  sixteen  miles  north  of  Providence.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township 
thirty-three  stores,  capital  48,800  doUai:?  ;  ten  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  factory,  thirty- 
one  cotton  fiEU^tories,  88,208  spindles  ;  one  paper  factoiy,  thirteen  grist  mills,  nineteen  saw 
mills.  Capital  in  manufactiu^es,  1,764,000  dollars.  One  academy,  forty  students,  forty- 
five  schools,  1841  scholars.     Population,  9534. 

SciTUATE,  twelve  miles  west  of  Providence.  Population,  in  1840,  4090  ;  fifteen  stores, 
one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  eleven  cotton  factories,  19,654  spindles.  Capital  in 
mandactv^es,  4 1 1 , 1 30  dollars. 

TiVKRTON,  thirteen  miles  north-east  of  Newport.  Its  navigable  waters  afford  great 
facilities  for  navigation,  employed  chiefly  in  the  fisheries.  It  has  several  iK)nds,  well  stored 
with  fish,  the  outlets  of  which  afford  water  power.  A  stone  bridge,  1000  feet  long,  con- 
nects it  with  Rhode  Island.  It  had,  in  1840,  fourteen  stores,  capital  10,575  dollars  ;  two 
woollen  fiustories,  six  cotton  factories,  1600  spindles ;  eight  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  132,900  dollars.     Population,  3183. 

Wabren,  sixteen  miles  south-east  of  Providence,  on  the  east  side  of  Narragansett  bay. 
Population,  in  1840,  2437.  It  has  a  harbour  for  vessels  of  300  tons,  a  considerable  trade, 
thirteen  wharfs,  seven  commercial  and  commission  houses,  capital  184,000  dollars  ;  twenty- 
two  stores,  capital  60,500  dollars. 

Wabwick,  eleven  miles  south-west  of  Providence.  Tliere  were,  in  1840,  sixty-eight 
stores,  cs^tal  152,000  dollars ;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  9000  dollars  ;  two  woollen 
fitttories,  twenty-eight  cotton  factories,  73,041  spindles;  two  tanneries,  eight  grist  mills, 
two  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  1,252,200  dollars.  Five  academies,  186  students, 
thirty -six  schools,  1320  scholars.     Population,  6726. 

\Ve8TERL.t,  forty-two  miles  south-south-west  of  Providence.  The  surface  is  uneven 
and  rough ;  soil,  gravelly  loam,  adapted  to  grazing.  Boimded  on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic, 
and  on  the  west  by  Connecticut.  Pawcatuck  river  runs  on  its  north  and  west  border,  and 
affords  water  power.  Pawcatuck  village  is  situated  on  Pawcatuck  river,  in  its  west 
part,  six  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  contains  three  churches— one  Episcopal,  one  Bap- 
tist, and  one  free ;  two  banks,  two  academies,  ei<i^ht  or  ten  stores,  one  cotton  factory, 
and  about  sixty  dwellings.  Ship  building  is  a  considerable  business.  Vessels  of  forty  tons 
come  to  the  place,  and  of  eighty  tons  two  miles  below.  A  bridge  crosses  to  Stonington, 
where  is  a  small  connected  village.  The  Providence  and  Stonington  railroad  passes 
thnxigh  the  place.  There  are  in  the  township  twelve  stores,  capital  24,500  dollars ;  two 
fulling  mills,  four  woollen  factories,  two  cotton  factories,  2536  spindles  ;  two  taimeries, 
three  g^st  mills,  two  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  106,450  dollars.  Fourteen 
schools,  574  scholars.     Population,  1912. 

VI.  CONNECTICUT. 

CoNJTECTicuT  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Massachusetts,  on  the  east  by  Rhode  Island, 
on  the  aouth  by  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  the  west  by  New  York.  It  lies  between  41 
and  42  deg.  2  min.  north  latitude,  and  71  deg.  20  niin.  and  73  dcg.  lo  miu.  west  longi- 
tude.    Its  area,  4674  square  miles,  or  2,991,360  acres. 

The  population,  in  1790,  was  237,946;  in  1800,251,(K)2  ;  in  1810,  261,942  ;  in  1820, 
275,248;  in  1830,  297,711;  in  1840,  300,015.  Of  these  148,300  were  white  males, 
153,556  white  females.  3881  free  coloured  males,  4214  free  coloured  females.  Employed 
in  agriculture,  56,955  ;  in  commerce,  2743 ;  manufactures  and  trades,  27,932 ;  navi- 
gating the  ocean,  2700;  navigating  the  rivers,  &c.,  431  ;  learned  professions  and  en- 
gineers, 1697. 

The  state  is  divided  into  eight  counties,  viz: — Fairfield,  population  49,917,  capitals 
Fairfield  and  Danbury  ;  Hartford,  population  55,629,  capital  Hartford  ;  Litchfield,  popu- 
lation 40,448,  capital  Litchfield  ;  ^Iiddlesex,  |x>pulation  24,879,  capital  Middletown  ;  New 
Hareo,  population  48,582,  capital  New  Haven ;  New  Loudon,  population  44,463,  capitals 
New  London  and  Norwich ;  Tolland,  population  17,980,  capital  Tolland;  Windham,  po- 
pdatioQ  28^)80,  capital  Brooklyn.     These  are  subdivided  into  144  cities  and  townships 
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ConDecticut  is  cliicfly  an  undulated  and  billy,  but  not  a  mountainous,  country.  In  the 
north-west  parts  of  the  state  only  are  the  hills  called  mountiuns.  The  soil  is  ^nerally 
g^ood,  but  more  adapted  to  grazing  than  to  agriculture.  The  alluvial  or  interval  land  on 
the  Connecticut  river  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  easily  tilled.  The  arable  lands  are  care- 
fully tilled,  and  yield  Indian  com,  rye,  some  wheat,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  flax,  some 
hemp,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  turnips,  peas,  beans,  tobacco,  8cc.  The  state  abounds  with 
orchards,  apples  especially,  and  some  other  fruits.  Homed  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  butter, 
and  cheese,  are  produced  extensively. 

Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Produce, — In  1840  there  were  in  the  state  34,660  hones 
ard  mules,  283,650  neat  cattle,  403,462  sheep,  131,961  swine  ;  poultry  to  the  amount  of 
176,629  dollars.  There  were  produced  87,009  bushels  of  wheat,  33,7o9  busheb  of 
barlev,  1,453,262  bushels  of  oats,  737,424  bushels  of  rye,  303,043  bushels  of  buckwheat, 
1,500,441  bushels  of  Indian  com,  889,870  lbs.  of  wool,  3,414,238  bushels  of  potatoes, 
426,704  tons  of  hay,  83,764  lbs.  of  hemp  and  flax,  471,657  lbs.  of  tobacco,  17,538  11m. 
of  silk  ocoons,  51,764  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy  amounted  to  1,376,534 
dollars,  and  of  the  orchard  to  296,232  dollars  ;  value  of  lumber,  147,841  dollars;  and 
2666  gallons  of  wine  were  made. —  Official  Returns, 

The  sea  coast  of  this  state  is  indented  with  numerous  bays  and  harbours.  Long  Island, 
whicli  extends  before  the  whole  length  of  the  state,  facilitates  the  coasting  trade,  by  shd* 
tering  the  vessels  sailing  along  its  sound  from  the  gales  of  the  Atlantic.  The  principal 
trade  is  that  with  the  West  Indies  and  the  whale  fishery.  The  exports  of  this  state 
consbt  of  beef,  pork,  horses,  cattle,  mules,  butter,  cheese,  Indian  com,  r^e,  flax  seed,  fish^ 
candles,  and  soap. 

Iron  ore  of  an  excellent  qiutlity  is  mined  in  the  counties  of  Salisbury  and  Kent ;  the 
iron  made  from  the  ore  of  the  former  is  used,  on  account  of  it^  quality,  for  making  ancbon. 
Good  marble  is  found  in  Milford  and  the  vicinity.  Freestone,  quarried  in  Chatham  and 
lladdam,  is  extensively  used  for  basements,  lintels,  &'c. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Connecticut,  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  about  eight  feet 
of  water  fifty  miles  to  Hartford,  from  the  sound  between  Saybrook  and  Lyme ;  the  Houst- 
tonic,  navigable  for  twelve  miles  for  small  vessels ;  the  Thames,  navigable  fourteen  miles  vif 
to  Norwich,  and  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  at  New  London. 

Trade, — The  value  of  exports  from  this  state,  in  1840.  amounted  in  value  to  618,210 
dollars,  and  that  of  the  imports  to  227,072  dollars.  There  were  ten  commercial  and  thirteen 
commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  565,000  dollars ;  1630  re- 
tail dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  6,687,636  dollars ;  582  persons  in  the 
lumber  trade  employed  a  capital  of  438,425  dollars ;  293  persons  engaged  in  transporta- 
tion, ^-ith  seventy-six  other  |)ersons  as  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employing  a  capital  of 
162,065  dollars;  2215  persons  were  employed  in  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  1,301,640 
dollars. —  Official  Returns. 

Manufactures, — There  were,  in  1840,  home-made  or  family  goods  produced  to  the 
value  of  226,162  dollars  ;  119  woollen  manufiictories,  employing  2356  persons,  producing 
articles  to  the  value  of  2,494,313  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  1,931,335  doUan; 
1 16  cotton  factories,  with  181,319  spindles,  employing  5153  persons,  producing  articles  to 
the  value  of  2,715,964  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  3,152,000  dollars;  twenty-eighl 
furnaces,  producing  96,405  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  forty-four  forges  and  rolling  miUs,  pro- 
ducing 3632  tons  of  bar  iron,  the  whole  employing  895  persons,  and  a  capital  of  677,300 
dollars ;  thirty-six  pai>er  manufactories,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  696,600  doUan, 
and  other  paper  manufactures  produced  64,000  dollars,  the  whole  employing  464  penoos^ 
with  a  capital  of  653,800  dollars  ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  649,680 
dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  236,730  dollars,  the  whole  employing  1814 
persons,  and  employing  a  capital  of  350,823  dollars  ;  197  tanneries  employed  1359  per- 
sons, iK-ith  a  capital  of  494,477  dollars  ;  408  other  leather  manufactories,  as  saddleries,  ftc, 
produced  articles  to  the  value  of  2,017,931  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  829,267 
dollars  ;  two  glass  houses,  with  sixty-four  persons,  value  of  fabrics  produced,  32,000  doUan^ 
with  a  capital  of  32,000  dollars  ;  fourteen  potteries,  employing  forty-four  persons,  produced 
40,860  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  31,880  dollars;  eight  powder  mills,  employing  twenty 
six  persons,  produced  662,600  pounds  of  powder,  with  a  capital  of  77,000  do£us  ;  886 


mployed  lU/  persons,  ana  proaucea  articles  to  tiie  value  ot  10U,VY0  dollars,  with  a 
of  85,700  dollars  ;  786  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value  of  253,675 
with  a  capital  of  342,770  dollars  ;  ninety-five  brick  and  517  wooden  houses  were 
by  1599  men,  value  1,086,295  dollars  ;  there  were  thirty-six  printing  offices,  and 
jn  binderies,  two  daily,  twenty-seven  weekly,  and  four  semi-weekly  newspapers, 
ren  periodicals,  the  whole  employing  368  persons,  and  a  capital  of  217,075  dollars. 
ole  value  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  13,669,139  dollars. — Official 
ff. 

tcatioH, — Yale  college,  at  New  Haven,  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of  the  kind 
United  States.  It  was  founded  in  1701,  and  removed  from  Say  brook  to  New 
in  1717.     Washington  college,  at  Hartford,   under  the  direction  of  the  Episco- 

was  founded  in  1826.  The  Wesleyan  university,  at  Middletown,  is  under  the 
1  of  the  Methodists.  The  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Hartford,  is  the 
\nd  most  useful  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  with  about  130 
I.  In  1840  there  were  in  those  colleges,  700  students  ;  there  were  127  academies 
ammar  schools,  with  4865  students;  1619  common  and  primary  schools,  with 
flcholan ;  and  526  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
tt  number  of  any  state  in  the  union.     Connecticut  has  a  larger  school  fund,  in  pro- 

to  its  population,  than  any  other  state,  amounting  to  about  2,000,000  dollars. 
'ested  in  bonds,  contracts,  bank  stock,  &c.,  and  yields  about  118,000  dollars  per 
This  growing  fund  originated  chiefly  from  tne  sale  of  the  Western  Reserve 
lich  constituted  a  large  part  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  included 
i^nal  charter,  and  ceded  to  it  by  the  United  States,  by  way  of  compromise,  1840. 
renue  of  the  school  fund,  according  to  Governor  EUswortns  speech,  was  appro- 
to  the  instruction  o/S2fi76  children.  In  1842,  this  number  increased  to  84,233. 
ial  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

principal  religious  denominations  are  the  Congregationalists,  the  Baptists,  the 
ahans,  and  the  Methodists.  In  1836  the  Congregationalists  had  232  churches, 
nislersy  and  29,579  communicants  ;  the  Baptists,  ninety-two  churches,  ninety 
rs,  and  10,039  communicants  ;  the  Episcopalians,  one  bishop,  and  sixty- three 
rs;  the  Methodists,  seventy-three  ministers.  Besides  these,  there  were  a  few 
Catholics,  Unitarians,  and  Universalists. 
TBiBtL  State  prison  at  Wethersfleld,  erected  in  1826. 

4ie  fVarks. — The  principal  internal  works  are  the  Farmington  canal,  extending 
3ir  Haren,  fifty-six  miles,  to  the  north  line  of  the  state,  whence  it  is  continued  to 
npton,  Massachusetts ;  at  Enfield  a  canal  extends  around  the  falls  in  the  Connecticut 
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FINANCES   FOR   1842 — 43. 

This  state  owes  no  debt,  and  has,  beside  the  school  fund^  a  permanent  productive 
bank  stock  amounting  to  400,000  dollars. 

Ways  and  Means  for  1842-43,  from  Official  Returns, 

doUan. 

Balance  iu  Treasury,  April  1st,  1842 19,878.81 

Avails  of  State  tax  of  one  cent  on  the  dollar  of  the  Grand  List       .         .     .  36,500.00 

Dividend  on  Bank  Stock  owned  by  the  State 26,798.00 

Avails  of  Courts,  forfeited  Bonds,  &c 3,980.22 

Pedlars'  licences,  auction  duties,  &c.           .......  2,642.35 

Interest  on  School  Fund 118,753.37 

Pkincipal  Heads  of  Expenditures  from  March  31st,  1842,  to  April  Ist,  1843. 

doUan.  ' 

Pay  of  Members,  and  contingent  expenses  of  General  Assembly  .         .         .  21,930.48 

Salaries  of  Executive  Officers 3,184.00 

Clerks,  and  contingent  expenses  of  State  Offices,  about        ....  4,000.00 

Salaries  of  Judges,  and  Reporter  of  Supreme  and  County  Courts     .         .     .  8,350.00 

Judicial  expenses 31,336.35 

Salary  of  Directors  of  State  Prison 30a00 

Support  of  State  Paupers 1,500.00 

Ditto  of  Pupils  at  Blind  Asylum,  Boston 495.35 

IMtto     ditto  at  American  Asylum,  Hartford 1,825.16 

Ditto  of  insane  Poor,  at  tlie  Retreat,  Hartford 330.81 

Payments  to  County  Agricultural  Societies 1,135.50 

Printing  Geological  Report          .........  1,512.00 

Support  of  Common  Scnools  (payable  out  of  School  Fund)           .         .         .  116,632.15 

Expenses  of  managing  School  Fund  (  ditto  ) 2,121.22 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  March  31st,  1843 23,105.30 

Ditto  of  interest  on  School  Fund,  undivided 28,900.00 

Ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government,  exclusive  of  appropriations  to  Schools  72,000.00 

Connecticut  Legislature,  —  The  number  of  the  members  of  the  present  Hoase  of 
Representatives  of  this  state  is  207 — of  which  there  are,  farmers,  134;  mechanics,  18; 
merchants,  14 ;  manufacturers,  20  ;  ship-masters,  2  ;  teachers,  2 ;  lawyers,  10  ;  coca- 
pations  uidsnown,  3  ;  bank  cashier,  1 ;  physicians,  3.     Total,  207. 
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EXPORTS. 

Imports. 

Duties  on  Foreieu 
MerchAodiM  im- 

Drawbaekt paid  on 
Foreign  Merchan- 

Regbtered 

Tonnage. 

DMastic 

Foreign. 

TOTAL. 

ported. 

dise  exported. 

doUan. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollu-i. 

dollam. 

dollars. 

ton*. 

.... 

710,353 

.... 

114.167 

•  ■•• 

18.140 

,,,. 

•  •.. 

879.753 

.... 

149.161 

S3 

16.523 

•  ••• 

.... 

770.255 

.... 

169,770 

1,198 

18.015    89 

...• 

.... 

811.765 

.... 

186,439 

376 

10311    59 

■  ••• 

.... 

819,465 

.... 

168,798 

1.796 

13340    91 

•  ••« 

.... 

1.452,rj3 

.... 

191,309 

33.685 

16  049    39 

.... 

.... 

814,606 

160.488 

30.398 

19.634    39 

.... 

.... 

763,128 

.... 

181.900 

37319 

13349    44 

•  ••• 

..•• 

1,143  818 

.... 

334.870 

11.011 

81,632    63 

.... 

.... 

1,114.743 

.... 

104,839 

15.748 

81.160    39 

.... 

..•• 

1.446,216 

.... 

367361 

15,711 

34,409    98 

.... 

.... 

1,606.809 

..•• 

339.870 

93  921 

14940    09 

1,138,388 

10,183 

1.284,571 

.... 

350.110 

11.402 

16.770    54 

1,4«6,881 

29.218 

1.516.110 

.... 

429.531 

47.150 

13.683    67 

l^.\3.!i87 

00,190 

1,443.727 

.... 

464.691 

80.488 

19,503    31 

l/»tf,7M 

193.078 

1,715.818 

.... 

478.664 

114.719 

26,016    37 

l/»\9JMi 

10^044 

l,6-24.7i7 

.••* 

464.467 

114.896 

17.071     11 

397.781 

15.910 

413,691 

.... 

154,769 

14314 

21,197    87 

6A9.n8 

11.255 

666.513 

..  .• 

163,684 

16.719 

11300    46 

762.785 

9,858 

768  643 

.... 

187.521 

8  311 

12  671     39 

9W.1I6 

38.138 

1,031,354 

.... 

1.66,361 

8,709 

16301    69 

7tM«* 

.... 

780,805 

.... 

873.829 

14,110 

19353    54 

968.7-29 

5,574 

974,303 

•  ••• 

448,595 

14,597 

24.241    •• 

l,Mt,n6 

360 

1,013,136 

...• 

100.707 

.... 

15316    54 

383.135 

.... 

383.135 

.... 

130,210 

35,261 

33,471     11 

387.007 

0,799 

593,806 

.... 

347^436 

53M 

14.611    61 

374.190 

19.849 

604,1.10 

.... 

178,837 

9399 

11,117    64 

974.500 

3.064 

577.364 

•  ••■ 

205.470 

5.701 

13  409    31 

437.851 

6K3 

43M,.'J34 

.... 

138,190 

3,038 

14378    80 

415338 

6,101 

421,931 

.... 

108,756 

1,298 

14.341    67 

B8<i.l88 

10,007 

376.1H7 

312.000 

196,193 

2340 

14.084    89 

479.3SS 

5,959 

485,311 

507.094 

162.379 

1.437 

10.410    84 

480.911 

1,1-20 

482,061 

456.463 

142,400 

6,096 

10.158    81 

570^034 

6,218 

575.K.')1 

581,610 

306,936 

9.157 

14,558    79 

M4.686 

4,584 

689,270 

707,478 

276,933 

10.850 

13.084    78 

«5,454 

13,439 

70H,893 

736,194 

274.703 

6,369 

13351    36 

967.100 

23.175 

ft90,275 

630.004 

189,«23 

12.106 

14,704    70 

493,945 

27,620 

62I.M5 

486.174 

238,561 

1.020 

18  814    44 

4r<o,fpiS 

C.PH5 

457,070 

SOU.'VSH 

I66.M4 

10.304 

16  916    41 

3».V6I0 

3,'.mi 

3hO,.'>II 

269,6M3 

126.386 

20.603 

11,989    05 

4S-2.t»73 

bio 

4Si,ss3 

406  m;(} 

113,125 

12.433 

17,064    43 

430,4W 

.... 

430.41.6 

437.715 

114,628 

6369 

21.068     85 

1        427.6©3 

.... 

427,603 

362.014 

87,122 

3,H87 

21.806     S3 

421.419 

997 

422.416 

385.720 

83.443 

374 

24.939     79 

487,^10 

15,4rfl 

ft  12.970 

439,502 

82,742 

1,441 

26,112    74 

431,176 

7.023 

4:irt,ll»9 

4li8.l03 

106321 

1,164 

17,398    35  • 

5:«,I03 

9,487 

M2..VJ0 

31«.»I9 

.... 

28,716    03* 

513.610 

.... 

.')I3.6I0 

.T4:i.33l 

.... 

28,461     19* 

583.2-26 

.... 

5n3,226 

446  191 

.... 

.... 

83314    34t 

51ViI0 

.... 

51S.210 

277.072 

50U.348 

•  ••• 

509.34  S 

295.9K0 

53*2,392 

.... 

332,3H2 

335.707 

307.«'23 

.... 

307,123 

230,841 

.... 

31.415    59 

abore  is  the  aM^ertained  tonnage. 

I  toaaage  in  1839,  iucludiog  enrolled  or  coasting  and  fishing  tonnage. 

i43  the  registered  tonnage  of  Connecticut  amounted  to  31,415.59  tons,  the  en- 
d  licensed  tonnage  to  28,794.29  tons.     Total,  60,209.88-95th3  tons. 
1843  the  trade  is  only  for  nine  months,  ending  June  30,  the  commercial  year  end- 
ecent  law,  on  that  date. 


PRINCIPAL  SEAPORTS   AND  TOWNS  IN   CONNECTICUT. 

HAVEN,  is  very  pleasantly  situated  around  part  of  a  bay,  which  enters  the  state 
•ng  Islajid  Sound,  in  41  deg.  18  min.  north  latitude,  and  72  deg.  56  min.  west 
B.  The  population,  in  1810,  amounted  to  5772  inhabitants;  in  1840,  to  12,960 
its.  This  city  extends  about  three  miles  firom  east  to  west,  and  two  from  south  to 
It  is  laid  out  with  great  regularity,  and  consists  of  two  parts,  the  old  town,  and 
townsliip.     The  old  town  was  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  square,  half  a  mile  on  a 
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side,  diyided  into  nine  smaller  squares,  each  fifty -two  rods  on  a  side,  separated  by  streets 
four  rods  in  width.  The  squares  have  generally  been  divided  into  four  parts,  by  streets 
intersecting  them.  The  central  square  was  reserved  for  public  purposes,  and  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  Temple- street.  The  eastern  half  of  this  square  is  unoccupied  by  buildings, 
but  ornamented  by  lofty  trees.  On  the  square  on  the  west  side  of  Temple-street  are  three 
elegant  churches  ;  two  Congregational,  of  brick,  and  one  Episcopal,  of  stone,  the  latter  of 
Gotliic  architeeture ;  and  a  finer  row  of  churches  are  nowhere  found  in  the  United  States. 
A  little  to  the  west  of  Temple- street,  on  the  western  half  of  the  square,  is  the  state  house,  a 
large  and  splendid  edifice,  of  Grecian  architecture,  built  of  brick.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
square,  and  fronting  toward  the  east,  is  the  row  of  buildings  belonging  to  Yale  college,  of 
▼ery  commanding  appearance,  with  handsome  trees  in  front.  The  whole  square,  with  its 
fine  public  buildings,  and  its  lofty  and  graceful  elms,  presents  an  assemblage  of  beanty 
unsurpassed  by  any  public  ground  of  any  city  in  the  country.  The  houses  of  the  city  are 
generally  built  of  wood,  and  neatly  painted,  and  surrounded  by  court  yards  and  garaens, 
ornamented  by  shrubbery  and  fruit  trees ;  but  many  of  the  nouses  recently  built  are  of 
brick,  and  constructed  generally  with  elegance  and  taste.  The  whole  city  has  a  quiet  and 
rural  aspect,  scarcely  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  so  large  a  place.  The  new  township  if 
regularly  laid  out,  and  finely  built,  and  has  a  fine  public  ground  called  Wooster-sqoare, 
containing  ^ve  acres.  At  the  north-east  comer  of  the  old  town  is  the  public  cemeteij, 
containing  over  seventeen  acres,  intersected  by  avenues  and  alleys  at  right  angles  with  each 
other,  and  divided  into  family  lots,  tliirty-two  feet  in  length,  and  eighteen  feet  broad.  All 
the  avenues  and  alleys  are  bordered  by  railings  painted  wliite,  with  the  names  of  the 
owners  of  the  lots  inscribed  on  them.  The  cemetery  contiuns  many  elegant  monuments, 
and  is  beautifiilly  ornamented  by  shrubbery,  and  deservedly  attracts  much  public 
attention. — U,  S.  Gaz. 

The  harbour  is  shallow,  and  gradually  filling  up  with  mud.  It  has  about  seven  feet 
depth  of  water  over  the  bar  at  low  tide,  and  the  common  tides  rise  to  six  feet,  and  the  spring 
tides  about  seven  or  eight  feet.  Long  wharf,  the  longest  in  the  United  States,  is  3943 
feet  in  length.  There  is  less  depth  of  water  at  its  termination  now,  than  there  was  in 
1765,  when  it  was  only  twenty  rods  long.  There  is  another  wharf,  which  has  a  basin,  in 
which,  by  means  of  flcHKi-gates,  the  water  is  always  kept  at  the  elevation  of  high  tide.  The 
foreign  and  coasting  trades  are  considerable.  The  southern  sealing  business,  connected  with 
the  China  trade,  formerly  brought  considerable  wealth  into  the  city.  At  present  its  foreign 
trade  is  chiefly  with  the  West  Indies.  The  tonnage  of  the  port,  m  1840,  was  1 1,500  tons. 
A  line  of  steamboats  and  several  lines  of  sailing  packets  ply  between  this  city  and  New  Yoik. 
The  Farmington  canal  connects  this  place  with  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  and  Connec- 
ticut river  near  it ;  and  a  railroad  connects  it  with  Hartford.  There  are  also  a  custom 
house,  a  museum,  four  banks,  and  a  savings'  institution,  various  benevolent  societies,  the 
Young  Men's  Institute,  and  an  institution  for  popular  lectures,  with  one  of  the  best  libraries 
in  the  union.  Yale  college  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  useful  institutions  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  founded  in  1701,  originally  at  Killingworth.  It  was  removed  to  Saybrook 
in  1707,  and  to  Newhaven  in  1717.  It  nas  more  students,  and  has  educated  more  men 
than  any  other  college  in  the  country.  In  1841,  the  officers  were  thirty  in  number.  Of 
these,  besides  the  president,  seventeen  were  professors,  and  the  remainder  were  tutors  or 
subordinate  officers  ;  fifteen  are  connected  with  the  college  proper.  The  whole  number  of 
students  of  all  descriptions  was  550.  Of  these  410  were  under-graduates ;  fifty-nine  theo- 
logical students  ;  thirty-one  law  ;  forty-seven  medical ;  and  three  resident  gramiates.  The 
whole  number  of  graduates  is  over  5000,  of  whom  nearly  1400  were  ministers.  The 
number  of  volumes  in  the  various  libraries  is  33,000,  among  which  are  many  old  and  rare, 
as  well  as  many  splendid  modem  works. — Official  Returns^  U.  S,  Gaz. 

IIartforo  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut  river,  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth, 
at  the  head  of  the  navigation  for  sloops  and  small  sea-going  vessels,  in  41  deg.  45  min. 
north  latitude,  and  70  deg.  50  miu.  west  longitude.  It  is  thirty-four  miles  north-north- 
east from  Newhaven,  and  123  north-east  from  New  York.  The  population,  in  1810,  waf 
3955;  in  1820,  4726  ;  iu  1830,  7076;  in  1840,  9468,  and,  including  the  lower  city, 
12,793.  Engaged  in  commerce,  575  ;  iu  manufoctures  and  trades,  1(^1  ;  learned  pro- 
fessions, 1 12. —  Official  Returns, 
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The  compact  part  of  the  city  is  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
wide.  The  ground  rises  gradually  from  the  riyer.  The  streets  are  not  laid  out  with  much 
regularity.  Main-street,  which  passes  through  the  place  in  a  north  and  south  direction, 
about  sixty  rods  from  the  riyer,  is  broad,  and  well  built.  Hartford  is  well  situated  for  a 
commercial  capital.  Connecticut  riyer,  which  has  been  made  navigable  for  boats,  220 
miles,  to  the  mouth  of  Wells  riyer,  in  Newbury,  Vermont,  opens  an  extensive  country  to 
the  north.  A  covered  bridge,  1000  feet  long,  and  which  cost  about  100,000  dollars,  con- 
nects the  city  with  East  Hartford,  which  has  2389  inhabitants.  A  line  of  steamboats  ply 
to  and  from  New  York  ;  and  a  railroad  extends  thirty-eight  miles  to  Newhaven.  There 
were,  in  1840,  three  foreign  commercial  and  ten  commission  houses,  capital  383,000 
doUan ;  24o  retail  stores,  capital  1,954,250  dollars ;  six  lumber  yards,  capital  76,COO 
dollars  ;  machinery  produced  6000  dollars ;  five  furnaces,  capital  54,000  dollars  ;  precious 
metab  produced  27,000  dollars;  various  metals  121,500  dollars;  silk,  capital  30,000 
doUan  ;  one  tannery,  capital  500 dollars;  manufactures  of  leather,  capital  130,370  dollars  ; 
one  pottery, capital  12,000  dollars;  one  ropewalk,  capital  6000  dollars;  one  flouring  mill, 
one  grist  mill,  two  saw  mills,  capital  43,000  dollars  ;  eleven  printing-offices,  six  binderies, 
one  daily,  .ten  weekly,  and  three  semi- weekly  newspapers,  six  periodicals,  employed  191 
persons,  capital  43,775  dollars.  Total  capital  in  manufactures,  578,195  dollars.— 
Official  Returns^  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Abhford,  thirty-two  miles  east  from  Hartford.  In  1840,  population,  2651  ;  had  two 
woollen  Victories.     Capital  in  manufactures,  84,400  dollars. 

Bridoefort,  seyenty-five  miles  south-south-west  of  Hartford,  stands  on  the  west  side 
of  an  arm  of  Long  Island  sound.  The  harbour  is  eighty  rods  wide  at  high  water,  but  not 
more  than  twelve  of  it  has  water  at  low  tide.  The  bar,  at  its  mouth,  has  thirteen  feet  at 
high  tide.  There  is  a  lighthouse  on  Fairweather  Island.  A  mile  and  a  half  above  its 
entrance,  the  harbour  is  crossed  by  a  toll  bridge,  1237  feet  lon^.  It  had,  in  1840,  two 
banks,  and  twenty  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  nve  in  the  fisheries.  Its 
manu&ctmneo,  particularly  of  carriages  and  saddles,  are  extensive.  The  Housatonic  rail- 
road connects  this  place  with  West  Stockbridge,  where  it  meets  the  railroad  from  Boston  to 
Albany.  Daily  steamboats  communicate  with  New  York.  It  contained,  in  1840, 
seventy -three  stores ;  capital  323,500  dollars ;  six  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  factory,  one 
cotton  factory,  3500  spindles,  two  tanneries,  one  pottery,  one  rope-walk,  two  grist  mills, 
three  printing  offices,  two  weekly  papers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  436,300  dollars. 
Population,  4570. —  Official  Returns,  U.  S,  Gaz, 

BERLiif,  ten  miles  south-by-west  of  Hartford,  and  327  from  Washington.  The  soil  is 
fertile.  The  Hartford  and  Newhaven  railroad  passes  through  it.  It  had,  in  1840,  twelve 
stores,  capital  79,100  dollars;  one  fulling  mill,  two  cotton  factories,  1000  spindles,  one 
tannery,  four  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  330,050  dollars. 
Population,  341 1. —  Official  Returns, 

Bristol,  seventeen  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  2109;  four 
fulling  Beriin  mills,  one  woollen  factory,  seven  clock  and  button  fabrics.  Capital  in 
mandTactures,  160,000  dollars. —  Official  Returns. 

Canaan,  forty-two  miles  north-west  of  Hartford.  Iron  has  been  extensively  manu- 
factured and  wrought  here  ;  but  the  ore  is  brought  from  the  west  part  of  Salisbury,  on  the 
border  of  the  state  of  New  York.  It  had,  in  1840,  eight  furnaces,  ten  stores  ;  capital, 
21,400  dollars;  three  fulling  mills,  two  woollen  factories,  three  tanneries,  three  grist  mills, 
ten  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  61,925  dollars.  Population,  2166. —  Official 
Returns. 

Canaan  (New),  seventy-four  miles  west  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1842,  2217. 
Capital,  in  various  minor  manufactures,  81,700  dollars. 

Chatham,  sixteen  miles  south  of  Ilartford.  In  1840,  capital  in  manufactures, 
96,600  dollars.     Population,  3413. 

CoiiCHESTEB,  twenty-four  miles  south-south-east  of  Hartford.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
1800  dollars.     Population,  2101. 

Coventry,  seventeen  miles  east  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840,  four  stores,  capital  9100 
doUan  ;  three  foiling  mills,  two  woollen  factories,  two  cotton  factories,  830  spindles,  two 
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tanneries,  one  paper  factory,  three  grist  mills,  six  saw  mills.     Capital  in  manufiictiffec, 
1 96, 1 37  dollars.    Population,  201 8. 

Danburt,  sixty-eight  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840,  thirteen  ttorai^ 
capital  34,400  dolmrs ;  one  tannery,  five  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills,  one  printing  oflBoe^ 
one  weekly  newspaper.     Capital  in  manufactures,  192,200  dollars.     Population,  4504. 

Derbit,  forty-four  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840,  thirteen  storei^ 
capital  32,800  dollars  ;  one  lumher  yard,  capital  8000  dollars ;  six  fulling  mills,  two  wooUen 
fiELctories,  three  cotton  factories,  2378  spindles,  three  tanneries,  four  distilleries,  one  rope 
factory,  two  paper  factories,  one  flouring  mill,  one  grist  mill,  seven  saw  mills.  C&^ntal  m 
manuhkctures,  260,700  dollars,  principally  in  metals.     Population,  2851. 

Enfield,  eighteen  miles  north-by-east  of  Flartford.  There  is  a  Shaker's  settlement 
in  this  township,  who  have  1000  acres  of  land  under  high  cultiyation.  It  had,  in  1840^ 
eight  stores,  capital  15,000  dollars  ;  one  woollen  factory,  three  tanneries,  two  distilleriei^ 
two  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactiu'es,  260,200  dollars.  Populatioo, 
2648. 

FABBnNOTON,  nine  miles  west-by -south  of  Hartford.  The  Farmington  canal,  ex- 
tending from  Newhaven  to  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  passes  through  it.  There  are,  in 
the  township,  eight  stores,  capital  37,000  dollars ;  one  paper  factory,  three  grist  mills,  six 
saw  mills.     Capital  in  manufactures,  39,500  dollars.     Population,  2041. 

Fairfield,  fifty-eight  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  Black  Rock  harbour,  distant 
one  mile  and  a  half;  next  to  New  London,  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the  sound,  having 
nineteen  feet  water.     There  is  a  lighthouse  on  Fairweather  Island. 

Glastonbury,  six  miles  south  of  Hartford.  In  1840,  population,  3077  ;  had  tlires 
fiilting  mills,  four  woollen  factories,  two  cotton  factories,  5360  spindles.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  216,400  dollars. 

Granby,  sixteen  miles  north-north-west  of  Hartford.  In  this  township  are  the  Sims- 
bury  copper  mines,  formerly  wrought,  but  afterwards  occupied  as  the  Connecticut  stats 
prison.  The  pit,  or  cavern,  fifty  feet  deep,  was  the  place  of  nocturnal  confinement ;  but 
this  miserable  hole  has  been  exchanged  for  a  fine  state  prison  at  Wethersfield.  It  had,  in 
1840,  six  stores,  capital  34,500  dollars ;  two  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  factory,  three  tan- 
neries, eighteen  distilleries,  three  grist  mills,  seven  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manuBustuni, 
85,200  dollars.     Population,  261 1. 

Greenwich,  eighty -two  miles  south-west  of  Hartford  ;  incorporated  by  the  Dutch  in 
1665,  and  claimed  by  New  York.  It  had,  in  1840,  thirteen  stores,  capital  34,400  dol- 
lars ;  one  forge,  three  grist  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  9800  dollars.  Population,  3921. 
Griswold,  fifty  miles  east-south-east  of  Hartford.  In  1840,  it  had  seven  stores,  capi- 
tal, 11,000  dollars  ;  seven  cotton  factories,  9667  spindles  ;  two  tanneries,  three  grist  mitii^ 
four  saw  mills.     Capital  in  manufactures,  297,450  dollars.     Population,  2165. 

Groton,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Thames  river,  at  its  mouth,  opposite  to  New 
London.  It  has  a  good  harbour  on  the  Mystic  river,  and  some  whaling  and  other  vessels 
are  owned  here.  Fort  Griswold,  one  of  the  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour  of 
New  London,  is  on  Groton  Heights.  It  had,  in  1840,  fourteen  stores,  capital  22,300  dol- 
lars ;  four  g^t  mills,  four  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  13,710  aoUars.  Popula- 
tion, 2963. 

Haddan,  twenty-three  miles  south  of  Hartford.  In  1840,  population,  2599.  Capital 
in  various  manufactures,  71,700  dollars. 

East  Haddak,  thirty  miles  south-south-east  of  Hartford.  The  sur&ce  is  uneven  and 
rocky  ;  soil,  fertile.  It  contained,  in  1840,  three  stores,  one  saw  mill,  one  cotton  fiictoiy, 
and  about  twenty  dwellings.  There  were  in  the  township,  in  1840,  twelve  stores,  capital 
46,000  dollars  ;  two  lunil^r  yards,  capital  12,000  dollars  ;  three  fulling  miUs,  seven  cotton 
factories,  6546  spindles.     Population,  2620. 

Lebanon,  thirty-one  miles  east-south-east  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840,  three  sCom^ 
capital,  6700  dollars ;  two  fulling  mills,  two  woollen  factories,  one  tannery,  four  grist 
nulb,  seven  saw  mills.     Capital  in  manufactures,  2000  dollars.    Population,  2194. 

Litchpield,  thirty-two  miles  west  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  towndup 
iw«nty-<me  stora,  capital  67,000  dollars:  seven  foiling  nulls,  five  woollen  fiMterie^  n 
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one  forgey  one  paper  fectorvy  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  six 
,  four  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  57,660  dollars.  Popu- 
8. 

(GBT,  forty -seyen  miles  east  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  3685  ;  one 
story,  sixteen  cotton  factories,  21,998  spindles,  moved  by  water  power.  Capital 
;tures,  404,950  dollars. 

^lELD,  twenty -four  miles  cast  of  Plartford.  Population,  in  1840,  2276  ;  silk 
Imade  into  se^nngsilk;  one  woollen  factory,  one  cotton  factory,  1000  spindles* 
manufactures,  66,133  dollars. 

.ETOWN  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river,  thirty- 
above  its  mouth,  in  41  deg.  33  min.  8  sec.  north  latitude,  and  72  deg.  39min. 
itude,  fourteen  miles  south  of  Hartford,  twenty-four  miles  north-east  of  New 
irty-five  miles  north-west  of  New  London,  326  miles  from  Washington.  Popu- 
.820,  2618;  including  the  township,  6479;  in  1830,  2965;  including  the  town- 
I;  in  1840,  3511;  including  the  township,  7010.  The  ground  rises  gradually 
iver,  and  the  principal  streets  run  parallel  with  it,  and  are  crossed  by  others  run- 
;ht  angles  with  them.  The  city  is  well  built,  chiefly  of  brick,  and  in  the  back 
many  elevated  and  fine  situations,  with  a  commanding  view  of  the  river  and 
ig  country.  It  is  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation,  and  any  vessels  which  can  cross 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  can  come  up  to  its  wharfs,  which  have  ten  feet  of  water, 
lily  communication  with  Hartford  and  the  city  of  New  York  by  steamboats.  A 
connects  the  city  with  Chatham.  Middletown  has  considerable  commerce  and 
jes.  There  were,  in  1840,  thirty-seven  stores,  capital  269,500  dollars;  three 
rds,  capital  40,000  dollars;  one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  one  cotton  fac- 
00  spindles;  one  dyeing  and  printing  establishment,  two  tanneries,  one  powder 
grist  miUs,  five  saw  mills,  one  rope-walk,  four  printing  offices,  one  bindery,  two 
iwspapers,  one  periodical.  Capital  in  manufactures,  379,600  dollars.  Tonnage 
%  14,230  tons.— 6^.  S,  Gaz.  Official  Returns. 

>RD^  forty-five  miles  south-south-west  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the 
eleven  stores,  capital  16,500  dollars;  one  lumber  yard,  capital  2000  dollars;  one 
bur  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  330,050  dollai-s.  Po- 
2455. 

MiLFORD,  fifty-one  miles  west  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  3974;  one 
tory,  1500  spindles.  Capital  in  nianufactm-es,  37,SKX)  dollars. 
ic  Bbibge,  fifty-six  miles  south-east  of  Hartford.  Situated  on  the  west  side  of 
c  river,  in  a  villa;^e  called  Portersville,  which  is  connected  with  Mystic  village  on 
ite  side  of  the  river,  by  a  toll- bridge.  The  united  villages  are  on  the  Mystic 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  contain  ten  stores,  about  150  dwellings,  and  a  mari- 
•ch,  in  Portersville,  free  to  all  denominations.  The  river  is  navigable  for  vessels 
ns  to  the  bridge.  A  number  of  whale  ships  and  coasting  vessels  are  owned  here, 
ressels  are  employed  along  the  coast  as  wreckers,  and  cruise  as  far  as  the  West 
About  300  men  and  boys,  in  both  villages,  are  employed  in  navigation.  Ship 
s  carried  on  at  the  head  of  Mystic  river. 

London,  is  a  port  of  entry,  situated  on  the  Thames,  three  miles  from  its  entrance 
^  Island  sound,  and  is  in  41  deg.  24  min.  north  latitude,  and  72  deg.  30  min. 
itude  from  Greenwich.  It  is  forty-four  miles  south-east  of  Hartford.  The  popu- 
1810,  was  3238;  in  1820,  3330;  in  1830,  4356;  in  1840,  5519.  It  is  not  in 
iry  well  built,  but  there  are  some  houses  recently  erected,  which  are  neat  and  ele- 
here  are  three  banks  and  two  insurance  offices.  A  daily  line  of  steamboats  com- 
;  with  New  York  and  Norwich,  and  connects  New  London  with  the  railroad  to 
r.  There  are  also  several  lines  of  packets.  The  harbour  is  the  best  in  Connec- 
one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States.  It  has  a  depth  of  thirty  feet,  and  is  spacious 
It  is  defended  by  two  forts.  There  is  a  lighthouse  on  a  projecting  point  of  land 
ides  the  harbour  from  Long  Island  sound,  three  miles  below  the  city.  The  har- 
irely  obstructed  by  ice.  New  London  has  not  an  extensive  back  country,  the 
rhich  naturally  flows  to  it;  but  it  serves  in  some  measure  as  a  port  to  the  Connec- 
,  which  is  not  generally  navigable  to  vessels  of  the  largest  class,  nor  at  all  for  a 
II.  2  E 
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portion  of  the  winter.  The  foreign  trade  of  New  London  is  chiefly  with  the  West  Indies, 
and  its  coasting  trade  with  the  southern  states.  The  fisheries,  and  particularly  the  whale 
fishery,  have  extensively  engaged  the  attention,  and  employed  the  capital  and  enterprise  of 
its  inhabitants.  About  1,000,000  dollars  are  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  this  fishery. 
The  tonnage  of  the  port,  in  1840,  was  44,822  tons.  There  were,  in  1840,  forty  retail 
stores,  capital  220,000  dollars;  three  lumberyards,  capital  30,000  dollars;  capital  employed 
in  the  fisheries,  830,000  dollars;  machinery  produced,  20,000  dollars;  hardware  and  cut- 
lery, 61,000  dollars;  one  tannery,  capital  3000  dollars;  three  rope-walks,  capital  10,000 
dollars ;  one  printing  office,  one  bindery,  one  weekly  paper.  Total  capital  in  manufactures, 
91,300  dollars— O^Wfl/  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Norwich,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  tide  navigation  on  the  Thames  river,  in  4 1  deg. 
33  min.  north  latitude,  and  72  deg.  7  min.  west  longitude,  thirteen  miles  north  of  New 
London,  thirty- nine  miles  south-east  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1830,  city,  3144;  total 
in  township,  5179;  in  1840,  city,  4200;  and  including  the  township,  7239.  It  consists  of 
three  parts — Chelsea  Landing,  or  Norwich  City,  the  Town,  and  Westville,  formerly  called 
Bean  Hill.  Norwich  City,  or  the  Landing,  b  situated  on  the  point  of  land  between  the 
Shetucket  and  Yantic  rivers,  which  here  unite  to  form  the  Thames.  The  site  is  singularly 
romantic,  on  the  steep  declivity  of  a  high  hill,  which  causes  the  streets  to  rise  above  each 
other  like  terraces,  and  the  houses  in  the  rear  to  overlook  those  in  front.  In  the  north- 
west part  of  the  city,  on  the  road  to  Hartford,  is  Westville,  which  contains  a  number  of 
pleasant  dwellings  and  several  manufacturing  establishments.  A  cove  sets  up  about  a  mile 
from  the  Thames,  over  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  bridge.  At  the  head  of  this  cove  the  Yan- 
tic river  enters  it  by  a  singularly  romantic  cataract,  affording  a  fine  site  for  mills  and  manu- 
factories. A  mile  east  of  the  landing,  on  the  Shetucket,  is  Greenville,  a  flourishing  manu- 
facturing village.  Steamboats  ply  between  Norwich  and  New  York,  and  a  railroad  connects 
it  with  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  thence  with  Boston.  There  were  in  Norwich,  in 
1840,  ninety-seven  stores,  with  a  capital  of  337,000  dollars;  five  lumber  yards,  with  a  ca- 
pital of  32,000  dollars ;  hardware  produced  to  the  amount  of  50,000  dollars;  one  fulling 
mill,  one  woollen  factory,  capital  35,000  dollars;  one  cotton  factor^',  4000  spindles,  capi- 
tal 100,000  dollars;  one  tannery,  one  pottery,  two  grist  mills,  one  oil  mill,  two  rope- walks, 
two  paper  factories,  three  printing  offices,  two  binderies,  and  two  weekly  newspapers.  Ca- 
pital in  manufactures,  408,700  dollars.  Three  academies,  seventy -one  students,  thirteen 
schools,  908  scholars.  In  the  township,  without  the  city  limits,  are  fourteen  stores,  capital 
36,000  dollars;  six  fulling  mills,  five  woollen  factories,  one  cotton  factory,  with  4626 
spindles ;  one  tannery,  one  potterj',  eleven  grist  mills,  two  paper  ftictories.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  453,500  dollars. —  Official  Returns,  l\  S.  Gaz. 

Newton,  sixty-two  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  3184  ;  it  had 
three  woollen  factories,  one  cotton  factory,  300  spindles.  Capital  in  manufactures,  70,100 
dollars. 

North  Stoning  ton,  fifty -three  miles  north-east  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840, 
2269.     Capital  in  manufactures,  13,710  dollars. 

Plairfield,  forty-five  miles  east  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  2383  ;  it  had 
two  woollen  factories,  seven  cotton  factories,  15,900  spindles ;  nine  oil  mills.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  364,000  dollars. 

Plymouth,  twenty-three  miles  west  of  Hartford,  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
clocks.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township  seven  stores,  capital  32,000  dollars ;  one 
fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  one  cotton  factory,  2650  spindles,  two  fru-naces,  one  tan- 
nery, two  grist  mills,  eight  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  84,400  dollars.  Popola- 
tion,  2205. 

RiDGEFiELD,  eighty-ouc  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1 840,  twelve  stores, 
capital  26,000  dollars ;  one  lumber  yard,  capital  6000  dollars  ;  one  furnace,  one  frilling 
mUl,  two  tanneries,  two  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactiu-es,  93, 100  dollars. 
Population,  2474. 

Saybrook,  forty- two  miles  south-south-east  of  Hartford.     Population,  in  1840,  3417. 
Canital  in  manuftictures,   131,250  dollars.     Slup  building  and  the  shad  fishery  are 
ried  on. 
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Stafford. — Population,  in  1840,  2469.  Capital  in  manufiactures,  chiefly  woollen, 
82,200  dollars. 

Salisbury,  fifty-three  miles  west  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840,  seven  stores,  capital 
29,500  dollars  ;  three  furnaces,  ten  forges,  two  tanneries,  three  grist  mills,  four  saw 
mills.     Capital  in  manufactures,  38,950  dollars.     Population,  25G1. 

Sharon,  forty-eight  miles  west  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township 
six  stores,  capital  20,300  dollars;  one  cotton  factory,  720  spindles  ;  one  furnace,  one 
forge,  two  tanneries,  two  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  77,225 
dollars.     Population,  2407. 

Stamford,  seventy -seven  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840,  seventeen 
stores,  capital  32,750  dollars ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  5500  dollars  ;  one  furnace,  one 
forge,  one  tannery,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
23,200  dollars.     Population,  3516. 

Stonisioton,  sixty  miles  south-east  of  Hartford.  The  borough,  or  principal  village, 
is  on  a  rocky  point  of  land,  which  projects  half  a  mile  into  the  east  end  of  Long  Island 
sound,  and  nas  a  good  harbour,  protected  by  a  breakwater,  constructed  by  the  United 
States,  at  an  expense  of  50,000  dollars.  It  contains  two  churches,  two  academies,  a  bank, 
150  dwellings,  and  about  1000  inhabitants.  It  has  considerable  navigation,  employed 
chiefly  in  the  whaling  and  sealing  business.  A  railroad  connects  this  place  with  Provi- 
dence, which,  with  the  Long  Island  railroad,  not  yet  completed,  will  form  the  most  direct 
route  from  New  York  to  Boston.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township  eighteen  stores, 
capital  49,300  dollars  ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  11,500  dollars;  one  fulling  mill,  four 
woollen  factories,  one  tannery,  four  grist  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  86,025  dollars. 
Two  academies,  103  students,  fifteen  schools,  807  scholars.     Population,  3898. 

Suffieui,  seventeen  miles  north  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  2669.  Capital 
in  manufactures,  111,337  dollars. 

Thomfsomville,  twenty  miles  north  of  Hartford.  S^uated  on  the  Freshwater  river, 
at  its  entrance  into  the  Connecticut  river,  about  one  mile  north  of  Enfield  bridge.  It  has 
a  large  manufactory  of  carpets,  with  120  looms,  producing  800  yards  daily.  The  village 
only  contains  800  inhabitants. 

Thompson,  forty -three  miles  south-east  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  3535.  Ca- 
pital in  various  manufactures,  424,650  dollars. 

Wai-lingfobd,  twenty-four  miles  south-by-west  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840, 
in  the  township  two  woollen  factories,  one  tannery,  two  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills.  Capital 
in  manufactures,  43,050  dollars.     Population,  2204. 

Waterbury,  fifty- two  miles  south-south-west  of  Hartford.  The  township  had,  in 
1840,  seventeen  stores,  capital  88,370  dollars  ;  five  fulling  mills,  three  woollen  factories, 
three  cotton  factories,  570  spindles;  two  tanneries,  three  distilleries,  five  grist  mills,  sixteen 
saw  mills.     Capital  in  manufactures,  718,309  dollars.     Population,  3668. 

Waterford,  forty-six  miles  south  east  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840,  four  stores, 
capital  4000  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  three  grist  mills,  one  oil  mill.  Capital  in  manufac- 
tures, 11,500  dollars       Population,  2329. 

Westerfield,  four  miles  south  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  3844.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  157,033  dollars. 

Wu^LON,  seventy-four  miles  west  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  2053.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  9600  dollars. 

Westox,  sixty -three  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  town- 
ship eight  stores,  capital  12,000  dollars  ;  one  flouring  mill,  eight  grist  mills,  thirteen  saw 
mills.     Capital  in  manufactures,  1 7,050  dollars.     Population,  2651. 

Windham,  thirty-one  miles  east  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township 
eleven  stores,  capital  48,000  dollars  ;  two  fulling  mills,  three  woollen  factories,  ^\e  cotton 
factories,  11,950  spindles  ;  one  tannery,  two  paper  factories,  three  grist  mills,  seven  saw 
mills.     Capital  in  manufactures,  361,350  dollars.     Population,  3382. 

Windsor,  seven  miles  north  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township  six 
stores,  capital  18,600  dollars;  one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  three  cotton  factories, 
570  spindles;  one  tannery,  three  paper  factories,  ^ve  gnst  mills,  two  saw  mills.  Capital 
in  manufactures,  155,300  dollars.     Population,  2283. 
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East  Windsor,  seven  miles  north-east  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  town- 
ship thirteen  stores,  capital  26,800  dollars  ;  five  fulling  mills,  three  woollen  factories,  four 
distilleries,  one  paper  factory,  four  gri^t  mills,  live  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
129,300.     Population,  3600. 

Woodstock,  forty-tlu*ee  miles  east-north-east  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840,  in 
the  township  sixteen  stores,  capital  33,000  doUars;  two  fuUing  mills,  three  woollen  factories, 
three  cotton  factories,  3292  spindles.     Population,  3053. — Official  Retumty  U,  S.  Gaz, 

VII.  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake  Ontario,  the  river  St 
Lawrence,  and  Lower  Canada  ;  on  the  east  by  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut ; 
on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Penn- 
sylvania, Lake  Erie,  and  Niagara  river.  It  lies  between  39  deg.  45  min.  and  45  deg.  north 
latitude,  and  between  73  deg.  and  79  deg.  oo  min.  west  longitude.  It  is  about  316  miles 
long,  and  314  miles  broad  ;  its  area  is  about  46,000  square  miles,  or  11,040,000  acres; 
being  more  than  one-third  of  the  area  of  Great  Britain  aud  Ireland.  The  population  in 
1790,  was  340,120  ;  in  1800,  586,050  ;  in  1810,  959,049  ;  in  1820,  1,372,812  ;  in  1830, 
1,913,508  ;  in  1840,  2,428,921,  viz.:  853,929  white  males,  816,276  white  females  ;  6435 
free  coloured  males,  6428  fi*ee  coloured  females.  There  were  employed  in  mining,  1898  ; 
in  ag^culture,  455,954  ;  in  commerce,  28,468  ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  173,193  ;  in 
navigating  the  ocean,  5511  ;  in  navigating  lakes  and  canals,  10,167;  in  learned  pro- 
fessions, 14,111.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  state  on  the  1st  of  January,  1846, 
may  be  estimated  at,  or  nearly  3,000,000  inhabitants  ;  which,  considering  the  general 
ferulity  of  the  soil,  the  internal  navigation,  and  the  numerous  sources  of  employment  that 
are  capable  of  development,  is  not  one-fifth  the  number  of  persons  that  tliis  extensive  and 
productive  state  is  capable  of  adequately  maintaining. 

Sub' Divisions, — The  state  is  divided  into  fifty-eight  counties  ;  in  1840,  its  popu- 
lation and  capitals  were  as  follows  ;  viz. — Albany,  68,593,  C.  Albany  ;  Allegnany, 
40,975,  C.  AngeUca  ;  Broome,  22,338,  C.  Binghainton  ;  Cattaraugus,  28,872,  C.  EUi- 
cottsville  ;  Cayuga,  50,338,  C.  Aubuni  ;  Chautauque,  47,975,  C.  May ville ;  Chemung, 
20,732,  C.  Elmira;  Chenango,  40,785,  C.Norwich;  Clinton,  28,157,  C.  Plattsbur^; 
Cortland,  24,607,  C.  Cortlandville  ;  Delaware,  35,396,  C.  Dellii ;  Erie,  62,465,  C.  Buf- 
falo; Essex,  23,634,  C.  Elizabeth  town  ;  Franklin,  16,518,  C.  Malone;  Fulton,  18,049, 
Johnstown  ;  Genesee,  59,587,  C.  Batavia ;  Hamilton,  1907,  C.  Lake  Pleasant ;  Herkimer, 
37,477,  C.  Herkimer;  Jefferson,  60,984,  C.  Watei-town  ;  Lewis,  17,830,  C.Martins- 
burg;  Livingston,  35,140,  C.  Geneseo ;  Madison,  40,008,  C.  Moirisviile;  Monroe, 
64,902,  C.Rochester;  Montgomery,  35,818,  C.  Canajoharie;  Niagara,  31,132,  C.  Lock' 
port;  Oneida,  85,310,  C.  Utica,  Rome,  Whitestown  ;  Onondaga,  67,911,  C.  Syracuse; 
Ontario,  43,501,  C.  Canandiagua  ;  Orleans,  25,127,  C.  Albion  ;  Oswego,  43,619,  C.  Os- 
wego, Pulaski ;  Otsego,  49,628,  C.  Cooperstown ;  Rensellaer,  60,295,  C.  Troy  ;  Sara- 
toga, 40,553,  C.  Ballston  ;  Schenectady,  17,387,  C.Schenectady;  Schoharie,  32,368,  C. 
Schoharie ;  Seneca,  24,874,  C.  Ovid,  Waterloo  ;  St.  Lawrence,  56,706,  C.  Canton ; 
Steuben,  46,138,  C.  Bath;  Tioga,  20,527,  C.  Owego  ;  Tompkins,  37,948,  C.  Ithaca ; 
Warren,  13,422,  C.  Caldwell;  Washington,  41,080,  C.  Salem,  Sandy  Hill;  Wayne, 
42,057,  C.  Lyons  ;  Yates,  20,444,  C.  Penn  Yan ;  Columbia,  43,252,  C.  Hudson ; 
Dutchess,  52,398,  C.  Poughkeepsie ;  Greene,  30,446,  C.  Catskill ;  Kings,  47,613,  C. 
Brooklyn  ;  New  York,  312,710,  C.  New  York  ;  Orange,  50,739,  C.  Goshen,  Newburg; 
Putnam,  12,825,  C.  Eannel ;  Queens,  30,324,  C.  North  Hempstead  ;  Richmond,  10,965, 
C.  Richmond  ;  Rockland,  11,975,  C.  Clarkstown;  Suffolk,  32,469,  C.  Riverhead;  Sul- 
livan, 15,629,  C.  Monticello ;  Ulster,  45,822,  C.  Kmgston  ;  Westchester,  48,686,  C.  Bed- 
ford, White  Plains.     The  counties  are  subdivided  into  807  townships. —  Official  Returm. 

Surf  ace  and  Con^guraiion.-^'Two  ranges  of  highlands,  or  ramifications  of  the 
Alleghany  chain,  traverse  the  eastern  part  of  the  rtate  of  New  York.  Round  Top,  IIm 
highest  peak  of  the  Catskill  mountains,  is  3804  feet  high.  Several  other  summits  i^ 
proach  to  moontainoas  heights.    The  highest  summits  wast  of  Lake  Gham^AUi,  an 
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Hiitefkcey  about  5000  feet,  and  Mount  Marcy,  5460  feet  high.  The  country  in  the 
istem  part  of  the  state  is  generally  hilly  and  undulated,  near  the  western  boundaries  of 
'ennsylvania ;  the  land  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  is  generally  flat. 

Soil  and  Products, — The  soil  in  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  parts  is  generally 
ly,  and  in  some  parts  loamy.  This  section  is  considered  as  best  adapted  to  grazing,  and 
be  western  to  arable  culture.  All  the  hilly  and  mountain  districts  afford  excellent  pas- 
urage.  The  soil  of  the  alluvions  along  the  rivers,  and  of  innumerable  valleys,  is  remarkably 
crtile.  The  valleys  of  the  Mohawk  and  the  Genesee  are  among  the  best  wheat-growing 
oib  in  the  world.  A  clayey  soil  prevails  round  parts  of  Lake  Cham  plain.  Marshes,  bogs, 
nd  sandy  plains,  are  met  with  in  some  parts  west  of  Albany.  The  west  end  of  Long 
sland,  and  Dutchess  and  Westchester  counties,  are  extolled  for  good  culture  and  productive 
lijipe.  The  principal  are,  wheat,  Indian  com,  grass,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  and 
lotatoes.  Beef  and  pork,  butter  and  cheese,  horses  and  cattle,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  flax  seed, 
teas,  beans,  and  lumber,  form  the  great  articles  of  export.  Orchards  abound.  The  apples, 
tears,  plums,  and  peaches  are  delicious  and  abundant.  In  the  state  there  were,  in  1840, 
174,543  horses  and  mules ;  1,9 11, 244  neat  cattle ;  5,1 18,777  sheep ;  1,900,065  swine ;  poul- 
ly  to  the  value  of  1,153,413  dollars.  There  were  produced  12,286,418  bushels  of  wheat  ; 
1,620,060  bushels  of  barley  ;  20,675,847  bushels  of  oats  ;  2,979,323  bushels  of  rye  ; 
1,287,885  bushels  of  buckwheat ;  10,972,286  bushels  of  Indian  com  ;  9,845,295  pounds  of 
root  ;  447,250  pounds  of  hops  ;  30,123,614  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  3,127,047  tons  of  hajr ; 
735  pounds  of  silk  cocoons  ;  10,048,109  pounds  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy 
mounted  in  value  to  10,496,021  dollars  ;  and  of  the  orchard,  to  1,701,935  dollars  ;  of 
imber,  to  3,891,302  dollars.  There  were  produced  6799  gallons  of  wine  ;  and  of  pot  and 
leari  ashes,  7613  tons  ;  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  &c.,  402  barrels. — Official  Betums,  &c. 

In  the  extensive  level  country  west  of  the  mountains,  the  climate  is  more  mild  than  in 
he  same  latitude  in  the  east. 

Rivers, — ^The  principal  rivers  are  the  Hudson,  324  miles  long,  navigable  for  ordinaiy 
mall-decked  sea-going  vessels,  156  miles  to  Troy  ;  the  Mohawk,  135  miles  long,  which 
oins  the  Hudson  a  little  above  Troy  ;  the  Genesee,  125  miles  long,  and  enters  Lake 
)ntario,  having  at  Rochester,  five  miles  from  its  mouth,  two  falls  of  ninety-six  and 
eventy-five  feet,  furnishing  many  of  the  best  mill  seats  ;  the  Black  river,  which  rises  near 
he  sources  of  the  Hudson,  and  flows  120  miles,  into  Lake  Ontario  ;  the  Saranac,  sixty- 
ive  miles  long,  enters  Lake  Champlain  at  Plattsburgh ;  the  Oswegatchie,  flows  100  miles, 
nto  the  St.  Lawrence ;  the  Oswego  proceeds  forty  miles,  from  Oneida  lake  into  Lake 
Ontario  ;  the  Au  Sable  rises  in  the  Adirondack  mountains,  and,  after  a  course  of  seventy- 
ive  miles,  enters  Lake  Champlain.  The  St.  Lawrence  forms  a  part  of  the  northern 
>oundary  of  the  state.  The  head  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  Alleghany,  and  the 
[)elaware,  also  rise  in  New  York. 

Lakes, — ^The  state  has  numerous  lakes  which  lie  wholly  within  it,  besides  Lake  Ontario 
)n  the  north,  and  Lake  Champlain  on  the  east,  which  are  but  partly  within  it.  Besides 
:hese.  Lake  George,  in  the  north-east,  thirty-three  miles  long  and  two  miles  broad,  is  a 
>eantiful  sheet  of  water,  surrounded  by  the  most  picturesque  scenery,  and  has  an  outlet 
nto  Lake  Champlain.  In  the  western  part  of  the  state  are  Oneida  lake,  twenty  miles 
ong  and  three  miles  and  a  half  wide ;  Skeneateles  lake,  fifteen  miles  long,  and  from  one 
nile,  to  one  mile  and  a  half  broad  ;  Owasco  lake,  eleven  miles  long,  and  one  to  two  miles 
>road  ;  Cayuga  lake,  thirty-eight  miles  long,  and  one  to  four  miles  broad ;  Seneca  lake, 
:hirty-five  miles  long,  and  two  to  four  miles  broad ;  Crooked  lake,  eighteen  miles  long,  and 
>ne  to  one  mile  and  a  half  broad  ;  Canandaigua  lake,  fourteen  miles  long,  and  one  mile 
sroad.  These  lakes  all  discharge  their  waters  into  Lake  Ontario.  In  the  extreme  west 
lart  of  the  state  is  Chautauque  lake,  eighteen  miles  long,  and  one  to  three  miles  broad  ; 
tituated  near  Lake  Erie,  but  discharging  its  waters  south,  into  the  Alleghany  river. 

Islands, — Long  Island,  120  miles  long  from  west  to  east,  and  about  ten  miles  is  its 
iverag^  breadth.  Staten  Island,  south-west  of  the  harbour  of  New  York,  is  eighteen 
iiiles  long,  and  eight  miles  %vide,  and  constitutes  the  county  of  Richmond.  Manhattan 
(aland,  on  which  the  city  of  New  York  stands,  is  fifteen  miles  long,  and  about  one  mile 
md  a  half  wide,  at  an  average  breadth.  Grand  Island,  in  Niagara  river,  is  twelve  miles 
ong,  and  finom  two  to  seven  imles  wide,  and  extends  to  within  one  mile  and  a  half  of  tlie  falls. 
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Harbours, — New  York,  the  first  commercial  place  and  seaport  of  the  Uuited  Statei, 
is  accessible  all  the  year.  The  Hudson  is  navigable  for  large  ships,  about  130  miles 
to  Hudson.  On  the  bar,  at  Sandy  Hook,  it  has  a  depth  of  from  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
seven  feet,  and  is  deeper  above.  Sag  Harbour  on  the  east,  and  BrookljTi  on  the  west  end 
of  LfOng  Island,  are  good  harbours.  Sacketts  Harbour  has  a  good  natural,  and  Oswego 
a  good  artificial,  harbour,  on  Lake  Ontario.  Buffalo,  Eric,  and  Dunkirk,  are  harbours  on 
Lake  Erie. 

Brooklyn,  on  Long  Island,  opposite  New  York,  Albany,  Rochester,  Troy,  Buffalo, 
and  Utica,  are  large  and  flourishing  cities.  Poughkeepsie,  Newburg,  Hudson,  Cattskill, 
and  Lansingburgh,  on  the  Hudson  ;  Schenectady,  on  the  Mohawk ;  Geneva,  Syracuse, 
Auburn,  Lockport,  and  Ithaca,  in  the  west,  and  Plattsburg  in  the  north,  are  large  and 
flourisliing  places. 

Trade  of  the  State. — In  the  year  1840,  there  were  469  commercial  and  1044  com- 
mission houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  49,583,001  dollars;  12,207 
retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  42,13o,79o  dollars;  9o92  persons 
engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  2,694, 1 70  dollars  ;  7593  persons  engaged 
in  internal  transportation,  and  804  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  the  whole  employing  a  capital 
of  2,833,916  dollars;  the  fisheries  employed  1228  persons,  and  a  capital  of  949,250 
dollars. 

Manufactures, — The  manufactures  of  the   State  of  New  York   are   also   extensive. 
Home-made  or  family  goods  were  produced,  amounting  in  value  to  4,636,647  dollars ; 
323  woollen  manufactories,  with  890  fulling  mills,   employing  4636  persons,   produced 
articles  to  the  value  of  3,537,337  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  3,469,349  dollars ;  1 17 
cotton  manufactories,  with  211,659  spindles,   employed  7407  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
4,900,772  dollars  ;  332  persons  produced  2,867,884  busheL)  of  salt,  emplo^ong  a  capital 
of  5,601,000  dollars  ;   186  furnaces  produced  29,088  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  120  forges, 
f&c,  produced  53,693  tons  of  bar  iron,  consumed  123,677  tons  of  fuel,  employed  3456 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  2,103,418  dollars  ;  nine  smelting  houses  produced  670,000  lbs. 
of  lead,  employing  333  persons,  and  a  capital  of  221,000  dollars  ;  seventy-seven  paper 
mills  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  673,121  dollars,  and  other  paper  manufactures  pro- 
duced to  the  value  of  89,637  dollars,  the  whole  emplopug  749  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
703,550  dollars  ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  2,914,117  dollars,  and 
straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  160,248  dollars,  the  whole  employing  3880  persons,  and  a 
capital  of  1,676,559  dollars  ;    1216  tanneries  employed  5579  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
3,907,348  dollars ;  other  leather  manufactories,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced  articles  to  the 
value  of  6,232,924  dollars  ;  and  employed  a  capital  of  2,743,765  dollars  ;  thirteen  ^ass 
houses,  and  eleven  glass  cutting  establishments,  employed  498  persons,  produced  articles 
to  the  value  of  411,371  dollars,   and  employed  a  capital  of  204,700  dollars  ;   forty-seven 
potteries  employed   197  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  159,292  dollars,  and 
employed  a  capital  of  88,450  dollars  ;  machinery  was  produced  to  the  value  of  2,895,517 
dollars,  employing  3631  persons  ;  hardware  and  cutlery  employed  962  persons,  and  pro- 
duced articles  to  the  value   1,566,974  dollars  ;  112  cannon  and  8308  small -arms  were 
manufactured  by  203  persons,  to  the  value  of  1,106,203  dollars;  1713  persons  manufactured 
the  precious  metals  to  the  value  of  1,10(>,203  dollars  ;   1447  i)ersons  manufactured  granite 
and  marble  to  the  value  of  966,220  dollars  ;  489  persons  manufactured  1 1,939,834  lbs. 
of  soap,  4,029,783  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  and  533,000  lbs.  of  s]>ermaceti  candles,  with  a 
capital  of  618,875  dollars  ;  669  persons  manufactured  tobacco  to  the  value  of  831,570 
dollars,  with  a  capital  of  395,530  dollars  ;  212  distilleries  produced  11,973,815  gallons, 
and  eighty-three  breweries  produced  6,059,122  gallons,  the  whole  employing  1486  per- 
sons,  and  a   capital  of  3,107,066  dollars;    4710  persons   manufactured  carriages  and 
waggons  to  the  value  of  2,364,461  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1,485,023  dollars ;   338 
flouring  mills   manufactured   1,861,385  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  other  mills  produced 
articles  to  the  value  of  16,953,280  dollars,  employing  10,807  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
14,648,814  dollars;  ships  were  built  to  the  value  of  797,317  dollars  ;  furniture  was  manu- 
factured to  the  value  of  1,971,776  dollars,  employing  3660  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
1,610,810  dollars ;  3160  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  i£  1,198,527 
dollars ;  1233  brick  and  5198  wooden  bouses  were  built  by  16,768  penons,  and 
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844  dollars;  321  priniiDg  offices,  and  107  binderies,  thirty-four  daily,  thirteen 
weekly,  or  tri-weeklv,  and  198  weekly  newspapers,  and  fifty-seven  periodicals,  em- 
3231  persons,  and  a  capital  of  1,876,540  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital 
red  in  manufactures,  in  1840,  was  55,252,779  dollars,  or  11,500,000/.  sterling. 
Uteaiion, — Columbia  College  (formerly  King's)  was  founded  in  New  York  in  1754, 
sonducted  by  the  Episcopalians;  Union  College,  at  Schenectady,  was  founded  in  1795; 
Um  College,  in  Clinton,  was  founded  in  1812;  Geneva  College,  conducted  by  the 
palians,  was  founded  in  Geneva,  in  1823;  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York 
inded  in  1831.  The  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Seminary  was  founded  in 
ton,  hy  the  Baptists,  in  1819.  The  Theological  Institute  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
mded  by  the  Episcopalians,  in  New  York,  in  1819  ;  the  New  York  Theological  Se- 
',  connected  with  the  University,  was  founded  by  the  Presbyterians,  in  1836;  the 
gical  Seminary  at  Auburn,  was  founded  by  the  Presbyterians,  in  1821  ;  the  Hart- 
eminary,  at  Hart  wick,  in  Otjego  county,  was  founded  by  the  Lutherans,  in  1816; 
eological  Seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  was  founded  at  Newburg,  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  founded  in 
the  Albany  Medical  College  was  founded  in  1839.  All  these  institutions  had,  in 
1285  students;  besides,  there  were  in  the  state  505  academies,  with  34,715  students; 
,593  common  and  primary  schools,  with  502,367  scholars;  and  44,452  persons  over 
years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. — LL  S.  Gaz. 

>2r  Schools  in  1843  (compiled  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent 

Jan.  13,  1843). 

number  of  school  districts 10,893 

sr  of  districts  that  have  made  reports  .......  10,645 

er  of  cbildren  from  five  to  sixteen  years  old  in  these  districts       .         •  *60 1,765 

ditto             who  have  attended  the  public  schools          .         .     .  *57 1,130 

ditto             attending  public  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York    .  27,619 

ditto               actually  attending  when  the  schools  were  visited     .  ^280,076 

it  of  public  money  paid  to  the  teachers    ....          dollars  588,506.32 

ditto               paid  for  school  libraries             .          .         .         do.  98,290.47 

it  paid  to  teachers  besides  the  public  money     ....  do.  468,688.22 

sr  of  incorporated  select  and  private  schools           ...          .     .  596 

je  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools         ......  30,709 

er  of  male  teachers              .........  |4,152 

2r  of  female  teachers 14,890 

er  of  teachers  under  eighteen  years  of  age    .          .          .          .          .     .  |903 

ge  monthly  pay  of  teachers,  males              ....         dollars  1 7 

ditto,       females     .....       do.  7 

ler  of  schoolhouses  in  good  repair                ......  3,426 

ditto           in  bad  or  indifferent  repair          .....  2,676 

dive  capital  of  the  common  school  fund  .  •         .  dollars  1,968,290.72 

iUgious  Professions. — Of  the  religious  denominations,  in  1838,  the  Presbyterians 
ongregatioualists  had  564  ministers,  and  86,000  communicants  ;  the  Baptists  had 
inisters,  and  67,183  communicants;  the  Methodists  had  591  ministers,  and  30,700 
uiicants;  the  Dutch  Reformed,  142  ministers,  and  15,800  communicants  ;  the  Episco- 
\  had  207  ministers,  and  about  10,000  communicants  ;  the  Associate  Reformed  had 
ministers  ;  the  Lutlierans,  twenty-seven  ministers ;  the  Roman  Catholics,  thirty-two 
?rs  ;  the  Uuiversalists,  twenty-five  ministers ;  the  Unitarians,  eight  ministers  ;  be- 
,  few  others. —  U.  S,  Gaz. 

tbiic  Works. — New  York  has  taken  the  lead,  and  is  certainly  in  advance  of  all  the 
states  in  works  of  internal  improvement ;  but  Massachusetts,  and  some  others,  have 
led  to  profit  by  the  example. 

Excluding  the  city  of  New  York,  from  which  no  returns  on  this  head  have  been  received. 
'artly  from  estimate.  %  ^^^  including  all  the  counties. 
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L  Canah, — Tlie  Erie  canal  was  commGDceil  m  July,  1817>  and  comf^***'-'  •"  1^^ 
It  extencb  fmm   Albiiuy  *«   Buffalo,   363   miles   and   cost  orlginatly  7,1 
This  cost  M'ill  btf  more  than  doubUid  by  lh«?  present  i^Hdening  of  it.    The  CljamjihMn  rum 
from  Albany  to   Whltt*lmU.  seven ty*niiie  miles,  was  carneci  on  t$innthan4?ou^ty,    and 
l,2o7,tJ<>4  dollars.     Tb«  Oswego  canjil.  from  Syracuse  to  OMvogo,  tliirty'*  I    ' 
rompleted  in  1H28,  ni  a  cost  of  5fjo,437  dollurs.     The  Cayugti  and  Siein  u 

L3Iontexuma  to  Cteiirvri,   twenty-one  miles,  was  completed  in  1828»   at  a  ca-l  s*l 
IdollArs.     Tlie  Chcmuug'  camiU  extends  from   Elmira  to  Seneca  lake,  including  a  feedwrj 
f Painted  l*o5f,   thiHy-tiine  miles,   and  cost  331,G93  dollars.     The  Crooked   lake  canal 
r  trends  from  Crooked  lake  to  Seneca  hike,  eight  miles,  and  cost  156,770  dollars.      Chenaiif 
canal  extends  from   BoiL^ha niton  to  Utica,   ninety-seven  miles,   and  cost  2,270,GO.S  dwU 
The  above  are  ail  bninehe<«  of  the  great  Erie  canuk  and  their  united  length  is  Goo  vv^4 
and   tht*  cost  of  the  whole  11, 962*7 II  dollars,     ^Hie  Black  River  canid  ext<vtids  fn*tn  i 
Eric»  canal,   at  Rome,  to  tfie  foot  of  the  high  falls  in  Leyden,    on  Black  river,  tliij 
Ijniles,  with  a  navigable  feeder  of  eh*ven  miles ;  the  cost,  including  the  improveinwd 
tiav!gati(m  of  the  river,  forty  miles,  to  Cartlmge,    UC>f>H,437  dollars.     The  Gene 
Alleghany  canal  extends  from    Rochester  to  (^Ican*  on  the  Alleghany,  107  miles,  wilJ 
branch  of  tiftron  tnile^?,  estimated  to  cost  2,002,285  dollars.    The  Delaware  and  Uudfinni 
commences  at  Eddyville,  on  the  Rondout  crcek>  near  the  Hudson,  and  i*eaches  to  HdO 
dale,  on   the   Lackawaxen  river,   parsing  to,  and  through  Delaware  river,    109  railt^ 
cost  2,231,320  dollar?.— O/^Vi a/  Ihports,    U,    S.  Guz.      See    Tabular    SiaUmrntM 
Canal  Rehirux^  hfrtttflrr, 

2,   liaiiroadv, — -Of  the  railroads  proji*cted  in  the  state,  the  following  have  iMv-n  i 

jllet^d.     The  Harlem  railroad  from  New  York  to  Fordham,  twelve  miles;  tlie  I.  ' 

lynilroiul  from    Brooklyn  to  Sutfolk  statirm,   forty -one  miles,   to  be   continued   tfi 

I  island  to  Greenport  ;   the   Hudson  and    JJerk,>hire  railroad  from  Hudson   U>  West  hv 

^Iwidge.  thirty-three  miles  ;  the  Catskill  and  Canajoharie  railroad,  to  connect  the  two  i 

ieventy-eight  miles,  partly  completed :   the  Ileusselaer  and  Saratoga  raUromi  fron 

Vy  Btdl^ton,   twenty-three  miles;  tl)e  Mohawk  and  Hudson  railroad  connect*  Alii 

j  Bchenectady,   ei\teen  miles  ;  the  Saratoga  and  Schenectady,  twenty-one  milcji  and   a 

[>onnecta  the  two  places  ;    the  Utica  and   Schenectady  connects  these  places,  Feventy-«4?irt 

Itoiik^;  the  Syracuse  and  I'tica  coDtinues  this  road,  fifty- three  miles  west,  to  SynieiL*i» ; 

Syrai'use  and  Auburn  railroad  continues  this  roiul  tiy  Auburn,  twenty-six  miles  ;  t!       ' 

and  RfH'hester  railr^^ad  continues  it,  eighty  miles  we^t,  to   Rochester.     The  Tov 

» ItKid  connects  R<xdiester  and  Attica,  forty-five  miles,  and  Is  now  being  fontiuucil  Ui  iia 

[liilo.      Buffah*  and   Niagara  Falls  railroad  connects  the  two  places,  twentv-thrf-e 

rXoek port  and  Niagara  Falls  railroad  connects  these  places,  twenty  miles.   1th.:  <  )^ 

L-tiiilroad  joitii  the  two  place?,  twenty  niilt^s  ;    the  Rochester  railrmul  from  Ji* 

kOenes(H*,  thri'e  miles  ;  Bath  railroad  from  Bath  to  Crtxiked  lake,  iive  miles  ;    i%>rt  Kent  i 

Crcsville   railronil  connects  the  two  places,   four  miles  imd  a  half.     The  jNew  York  i 

[Erio  railroad  is  one  of  the  greatest  underlidtings  of  the  kind  in  America.      It  comnimoft 

.  At  Pjcrmont,  twenty-two  miles  above  New  York,  on  the  Hudson,  and  is  to  extend  tlunougk 

the  sonthern  c<iuiities  of  the  state,  350  miles,  to  Dunkirk,  on  Lake  Erie,      The  csttmsw 

-  cost  of  the  work  is  o,473,000  dollars.     This  road  is  completed  to  Goshen,  fortv-fivu  mil 

nm  Ptermont,  and  other  seelioos  of  it  are  completed  or  in  great  progrces, — Officml 
-fums,  V,  S,  Go:. 


HNANCES  OP  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YOBK, 

This  atatc  has,  during  all  the  embarrassments  of  a  commercial  crisis,  faithful] 
discharged  its  public  obligations  ;  and  the  merchants  and  others  engmged 
navigation,  Inide,  und  manufactures,  as  well  as  the  banks  and  public  compfttuc 
have  as  Ijonourably  discharged  their  liabilities  and  contracts,  as  those  of  aq 
coufiUy  bi  Europe.     Some  defaulters  may,  it  is  true,  be  named;  but  not 
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greater  number  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population,  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom^  or  any  other  trading  country. 

The  following  tabular  statements  exhibit  the  elements  of  taxation^  and  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  state  of  New  York. 


VALUATION    OP    REAL    AND    PERSONAL    PROPERTY    OP    NEW   YORK. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  real  estate  in  the  State  at  large,  is  nearly  double 
what  It  was  in  1 828,  and  in  the  city  more  than  double.  The  personal  property  has  in- 
creased in  nearly  the  same  ratio. 


T 1 A  R  S. 

NRW  YORK  STATE, 
INCLUDING  THE  CITY. 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Total  Yalaation. 

Total  Amount 

nf 

Real. 

Penonal. 

Real. 

Peraonal. 

Taxes. 

int 

dolUn. 
S75.M  1,471 
Vt9.4AM04 
299.510,739 
319.«70,I67 
3»t,0 11,629 
402,482,307 
&39,7M,A74 
4<j9,313,t76 
5n2,<V64,(f00 
519.058,7m 
517,713,170 
53I.9S7,«6 
1       504.254,020 

dollar'!. 
68,7  85,292 
75,2.'S8,726 
77,01  l,i>07 
96,601,946 
100,660,506 
124,304,293 
127,039,186 
122,144.173 
124,660,778 
l3I.002,9ftS 
121,449,830 
121,311,044 
116,595,233 

dollars. 
87,603,580 
97,22f,870 
104,042,405 
114,129.561 
111,249,280 
143,732,425 
2,13,74 /,303 
196.450,1119 
194,543,359 
196,778,134 
197.121,464 
186,347,240 
176,512,342 

dollar*. 
37,684,938 
42,058,344 
42,260.213 
62,365,626 
63,21*9,231 
74,0-11,278 
75,75"  .6 17 
67,207.241 
69.G0f»,5«2 
70,(1 1 0,7  U6 
05,721.699 
65,439.456 
6i,2!»4,M9 

dollaTB. 

531,692,107 
6r2,372,4H7 
620,451.087 
627  544,7S4 
650.661.770 
639,l7l,0(m 
65ft,299..'>30 
620,849,262 

dollars. 

mi 

lot 

lau 

IIM 

1835 

2,131.047    53 
2,502,463    73 

190 

uir 

2,703,914    69 

|«M 

2,860,476    73 

Ifl§ 

3,148.031     54 

MO 

3,088,408    23 

1911 

3,173,355    97 

IMI 

4,246,487    78 

A  Statement  showing  the  Population,  and  also  the  aggregate  Valuation  of  the  Real 
and  Personal  Estate,  in  the  several  Cities  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  each  Year 
atnce  1815.     Compiled  from  the  Comptroller's  Report,  January  14th,  1840. 


Real  and 

Real  and 

Year. 

Population. 

Pergonal 

Estaie. 

Year. 

Population. 

Personal 
Estate. 

BROilKLYN. 

dnllara.                 ALBANY. 

dullars. 

Uoifr<t  S  aie»*  Cvoaiu. . 

1834 

Incorporated 

15,642,290  Sute  CtfOsiiD 

1816 

10,023 

5.430,636 

beats  CrDtuii    .••■•.-.- 

1H35 

24,529 

2G,3'*0,I.'il<                     do. 

1817 

8,067,091 
8,0H9,196 

do. 

1H.J6 

3-2,i'2H,[)i'2                       do. 

1813 

., 

do. 

1837 

24.529 

20,89.S074'                     do. 

1819 

. , 

4,063.030 

do. 

1838 

.. 

25,l9h,9.'Ki  United  SUtes' Census.. 

1820 

12,630 

4.156,647 

do. 

1>39 

•• 

25,440,634 

do. 
do. 

1821 
l^-'2 

•• 

3,070.070 
3,953.579 

NEW  YtiRK  CITY. 

do. 

lK-23 

,, 

2.574,784 

State  Cvnaos  ....••.... 

1816 
1817 

95,510 

82,074,200 

do. 

IS24 
1825 

15  971 

6. 179.043 

do. 

78  895,735  State  Censua 

6.658.810 
6.758,065 

t: 

1818 

. , 

80,254,091                       do. 

IK26 

do. 

1819 

.. 

79.113,061.                    do. 

1827 

•  • 

7.170,058 

United  States'  Censns. . 

1820 

123,706 

00,530,753;                    do. 

1828 

•  • 

7.201.781 

do. 

1821 

.. 

08,28^,070                      do. 

1829 

.. 

7,264,710 

do. 

1H22 

,. 

71,280.144  United  States' Census.. 

18.10 

24,23S 

dn. 

1823 

.. 

70,940.820                     do. 

1831 

•  • 

8,420,127 

do. 

1824 

,. 

83,075,676,                     do. 

1833 

,, 

State  Cenras  ....... 

1825 

106,080 

101,160,046'                    do. 

1833 

do. 

1826 

107,447,781'                     do. 

1834 

, , 

9.179.773 

do. 
do. 

1827 

112.211  Q"0  State  Ceniiua    

1835 

98,109 

9,618,790 
9,649,477 

1828 

,, 

114,019,533                     do. 

1836 

do. 

1829 

112,526,016                     do. 

1837 

,, 

9,6S0,.'S31 

Cbitsd  States' Censns.. 

1830 

203,007 

125,288,518'                       do. 

1838 

,, 

9,325,986 

do. 

1831 

.. 

139,280,214.                     do. 

1830 

,. 

9,707,634 

do. 

1832 

.. 

146,302.618! 

do. 

1633 

,, 

166.49M87I               TROY. 

do. 

State  Cenras  .••..•*... 

1834 

186,548,51 1  State  Census 

1816 

Incorporated. 

1,621,670 
1,856  496 

1835 

270,089 

218,723,703                     do. 
,309.500,920                      do. 

1817 

do. 

1836 

1818 

1,818,590 

do. 

1837 

,, 

'263,747^50                     do. 

1819 

, , 

1,378.350 

do. 

1838 

,, 

264,152,941  United  SUtes'  Cmsnt. . 

1820 

f.2&l 

1,344.750 

4p. 

1830 

.. 

206,882.430 

do. 

1821 

.. 

1,264,620 

VOL.  II. 
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AMERICA. 


Ymt. 


Popalation. 


Real  and 
Pervoual 
EMate. 


TROY 
United  States' 

do. 

do. 
State  C«nn». 


do. 
do. 
United  Sutet' 
do. 
do. 


ROCHBSTBR. 
United  State**  Ceosus. 
StAeCeOrai 


dn. 
do. 


BUFFALO. 
United  States'  CeoMis. 


State  Cea 


do. 


UTICA. 
United  Stalest  Censns. 


State  Cetisas. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


SCHENECTADY. 
State  Census 


1832 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1837 
1828 
1820 
1830 
1881 
1831 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1830 
1839 


1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 


1881 
1888 

1834 
1885 
1836 
1887 
1888 
1889 


1888 
1833 
1884 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 


UIO 


6364 
7339 

11*305 

10359 


Incorporated. 
14.404 


IVOl 


10,183 


7,184 


dollsrs. 
1,283,170 
2,464385 
2,609,315 
3,143,143 
8,400,678 

3,600,741 
33&2,630 
3,857,793 
4,124.757 
4,221,604 
4348391 
4,500398 
4370,141 
5318,091 

5,496,209 


1387315 
1308.412 
8367388 
4305,611 
4397375 
4.335/)83 


090300 
3,060.118 
1140,450 
4.090^156 
4,865,837 
5  785,887 
8388387 
6,151,943 


1.710.115 
2,819334 
1  890.CI3 
1,957370 
3373.368 
3.256,649 
8349.881 
8.609.057 


State  Censas. 
do. 

1817 
1810 

do. 

1819 

United  States' 

Cenmu.. 

1820 

do. 

18«l 

do. 

1832 

do. 

1823 

do. 

1824 

State  Census. 

1825 

do. 

1820 

do. 

1827 

do. 

1018 

do 

1829 

United  States'  Ceneos. . 

1830 

do. 

1831 

do. 

1839 

do. 

1833 

do. 

1834 

StoteCensns.. 

1835 

do. 

1830 

do. 

1837 

do. 

1830 

do. 

1839 

HUDSON. 

State  Ctrnsus . 

1816 

do. 

1817 

do. 

1818 

do. 

1819 

United  Stai«s*CenMs.. 

1810 

do. 

1811 

do. 

1818 

de. 

1828 

do. 

1814 

State  C<nsas . 

1818 

do. 

1816 

do. 

1827 

do. 

1828 

do. 

1810 

United  States' 

Census.. 

1830 

do. 

1831 

do. 

1882 

do. 

1833 

do. 

1834 

State  Census . 

1838 

de. 

1836 

do. 

1837 

do. 

1838 

do. 

1839 

7,104 


1300.158 
1377311 
1318878 
1190378 


614,774 
7983«4 
9M34I 

707384 


064,710 


4,150 


6379 


4»718 


5310 


881304 
0053» 


1.111398 
130^301 


13».8» 


1309378 

1J033M 

130MI» 

1079J08 

0743«t 

9M,799 

918^148 

l.i».l91 

1.91  vol 

l.78S3« 

l.UOJtl 

1318] 


83» 


8381 


i3MJ70 
1303370 
1341399 

1314390 
1390^129 


1,790319 


I,I113» 

9Klit 

I3I13I9 


CoMPARATiVB  Tttble  of  the  Progress  of  the  Debts  of  the  States  of  New  Y<»k  and  Pemi- 

sylTania. 


YEARS. 

NEW    YORK. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  each  Year. 

AmomtPaid 
in  each  Year. 

Total  or  State  LiaU. 

Utiesattke 
doee  of  each  Year. 

Penneyhmnia  Deht 

ntthedaea 

ef  Year. 

1935 „,, 

dollars. 

877,000 

500,000 

920,000 

387.000 

150,000 

140,203 

6OI3OO 

178.«»86 

1,044370 

129,453 

650,000 

910,973 

4390,701 

1,189.188 

4.497,197 

8.010,414 

8314,181 

doDan. 

no'Jlm 

94318 

91.099 

833  949 

89377 

9388 

1390319 
688389 
799.100 
091.770 
LitMlOlO 
008011 
07300 
100,180 
33,770 
10  M4 

dollars. 
7,737.770 

7  044.no 
0380,155 

8  490  155 
8310318 
8335335 
8.885.645 
0.427,145 
8.127.650 
0.584.595 
8307,035 
8305,785 
7.054,114 

II35S3S9 
14.995.788 
18385  389 
11908>S8 

dellan. 

1389390 

1300300 

13HO300 

8.780,000 

03»3iO 

19  070300 

143080(1 

17314,841 

90388309 

11310.401 

94,400,000 

94400301 

14300309 

9539Q,9CI 

81,714301 

88300,000 

00.900447 

18t6 

1817 

1928....... 

1829 

1880 

1831 

1802..    T,    TT    T,    ..    ..    ..    .. 

1883 

1834 

1888. • 

1836.. 

1837 

1888 

1899 

1840>> i .    . 

1841 

184f.. 

NtW  YORK. 
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DsBT  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1843. 
(From  ike  Annual  Report  of  the  Comptroller,  fnade  Jan.  11,  1843.) 


OM«ral  Fuod  and 
KaOfMd  BeUa. 

Principal. 

Anntti]  Interert. 

Canal  Debt*. 

Principal. 

Annual  Internet. 

Aft  •  ipOT  erat  intrrMt.. 
AftilpOTcmtiotomt.. 
At«  fer  ent  iDicrcwc. 
Aft7  pv emtiatarMC. 

dulUn. 

M7>7tO    00 

144M31     V 

l,170.00t    M 
49t,a5S    t8 

dolUn. 
16.446    60 
6M16    A6 
89.540    M 

7«,ao»  M 

M4S5    M 

At  5  per  c«nt  intRrett.. 
4t  6  per  cent  interest.. . 
At  7  per  oent  iatereet... 
Pays    BO    Intereat   (6** 
<i'37,) 

doUars. 
14,998,764    IS 
1,337,388    06 
8,104,4a6    00 

IXni     17 

dollars. 
749338    SO 

80,143    9S 
1S8,510    SS 

Total  Canal  dtbtii... 
Total  treaanry  debt. 

Aggregate 

Tbtel 

M1M89    55 

S8S,986    14 

19.613459    4ft 
5,134,389    55 

1,058,091    00 
S81,918    14 

14,787,749    00 

1,841,610    14 

The  principal  of  this  deht  is  payable  as  follows : — 

dollars,     cts. 
On  demand 


I  . 

118,390 

4S 

1843 

227,327 

00 

1844 

236,379 

07 

1845 

4,234,201 

61 

1846 

571,304 

00 

1847 

11,000 

00 

1848 

1,954,993 

00 

1849 

.     1,766,700 

00 

1860      . 

1,256,000 

00 

1851 

60,000 

00 

1852      . 

20,000 

00 

1854 

500,000 

00 

1855       . 

4,000,000 

00 

1858 

3,546,305 

34 

dolkn. 

cts. 

In  the  year  1861 

1,300,000 

00 

„         1862           .     . 

900,000 

00 

„         1865       . 

28,000 

00 

Payable  at  pleasure      .     . 

69!<,074 

27 

Total 

24,737,749 

00 

Available    means   in    the 

hands  of  the  Commis- 

sioners   of   the     Canal 

Fund,  applicable  to  pay- 
ment of  the  debt,  1845 

1,407,656 

85 

Total 


23,830,088     15 


There  is,   in  addition  to  the  preceding  ayailable  means,  the  sum  of  514,869  dollars 
62  cents  unavailable,  and  which  consists  of  loans  to  insolvent  banks. 

The  contingent  debt  of  the  state,  that  is,  the  stock  issued  on  the  faith  of  the  people 
and  loaned  to  railroad  and  canal  companies,  is  as  follows  : — 


Redeemable. 

Ratenf 
Interest. 

Amount. 

fwim M Mf ^  ttod  HwltOD  Canftl  C'nDOftnv t« 

1847 
1848 

18G5 
1807 

5    per  rent. 

?   :: 

6 

n   :: 
6*   :: 

dollar.. 
.MiO.OOO 
300^0 

too.ooo 

200,000 
100.000 
150,000 
70,000 
100,000 
100,000 

Delaware  and  Hudson  C«nai  Company 

Anbvm  and  Syramse  Railroad  Company 

ljm%  l«l«ad  Railr  -ad  Company 

Hmfaian  mnA  Berktbirf  Railroad  Comnan  v 

Total 

1,720.000 

Canal  debt,  30th  Sept.  1843,  20,411,291  dollars  ;  annual  interest,  1,111,662  dollars. 
General  fund  debt,  6,423,009  dollars  ;  interest,  265,599  dollars.  Total  whole  debt, 
25,834,706  dollars  ;  or  about  5,500,000/.  sterling.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  above  con- 
tingent debt. 

ORDINARY    RECEIPTS    AND    EXPENDITURES. 

The  whole  amount  of  receipts  paid  into  the  Treasury,  from  ordinary  sources  of  revenue, 
during  the  year  endine  September  30,  1842  (excluding  temporary  loans),  was  643,275 
dollars  95  cents ;  of  which  the  principal  items  were  as  follows : — 

cU. 
00 
08 
10 


Auction  duty 

Sahdaty 

Register  and  derk  feet 


dollars,  cts. 

200,284  52 

114,966  99 

40,279  59 


dollars. 
Surplus  from  canal  fund  .  .  200,000 
Banking  as80ciations(act  of  1838)21,023 
Arrears  of  county  taxes  .  .     .     27,578 
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AMERICA. 


The  whole  amount  of  expenses  *' annual  in  their  nature/'  during  the  same  period,  was 
647,958  dollars  77  cents  ;  of  which  the  chief  items  were  as  follows  : 

dollars,  cts. 

Salaries  of  oflficers 50,216  11 

Legislature 106,214  67 

Clerks  in  court  and  chancery 40,930  62 

Interest 227,234  44 

Printing  for  the  state 50,310  72 

Support  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 15,444  71 

Hospital,  New  York 16,875  00 

Foreign  poor,  in  New  York 10,000  00 

State  prison  expenses 10,142  69 

Court  of  errors 19,103  90 


Official  Statement  relative  to  the  Real  Estate,  Capital  Stock,  Taxes,  &c.,  of  Banks,  In- 
surance Companies,  and  Manufactiu-ing  Companies,  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

(Comptroller's  Report  to  the  State  Legislature,  Feb.  22,  1844.) 


NAME 

OP 

I  IfCORPO  RATION, 


f !iiJi«l  GadI  nf  A1b«n|r  « «... 

t>tIlfDCIciKt    HHltk  Of  AlllBDy 

BiDtofAibinr  -- .-^.*, 

Albiiiiy  Fintmen**  Irifuranre  Hit. 
AlU4fiy  Water  Wrr^p  IVinpaicy. 
Ht'cfoftikici*   and    Joannes ri'  B^ok 

AIMbt  lV'*i>JVBC<^  CompftDf  ^... 
lytfrvh^nrn"  InMurafiCf  Cnrnp^sf 
ieln;liau.Ee  Haok  nl  Alb^O ;....* 

AlbsDV  Ciiy  Banli „.,.,. 

Nph  Yo(kHeat«i  Bank  M  Albino 
BrooQia  Guiinty  B  j^k . .  ^ « . , , . . 
Iltiravia  Couon  Hill.......... 

B^Qk  af  AubilrQ .,....,...  PI ..  ^ 

C4yu^4  Cni'ijty  fi4Dk  ......... 

Cb«n3iii]^  Ctinal  Bnuk  ........ 

ypru  I  roti  Company  ...... ..    . 

Ke«^«riiiij  U  BD 11  r«c taring  Gil. 

B^nk  of  Cbc^ntnpD ,, , 

Firmer)' mud  Mrrb«iiica'  Maou- 

facturliifl  Conip^tnv  .■■->.*»>*» 
FarmrT*'  nmk  "f  H  kfrLaoEi  **.... 
Hudson  RiTVT  BJi^k-' ■ ..  i^.^.. ..  * 
Farmer!^     and     M  aaufaetiirvi-t' 

Bajik ..*.........,....,. 

BaiQLlt  df  PoQEiikvcpvie  ......... 

Diitrbr^i  Co4iiit%  GUqJl 

Pine  Pl-mn  Bank  .*....,*...„, 

Iimt?pw4(ri  O^tMipmny  »...„...,.,, 
Attoky  Glm  Cooipajiy  ...... ^,,, 

QlvnbAoi   ManiKr^cturinji  &J...... 

Khtx  Count V  Banlt  ....,,...„, , 

Purt  Hei^ry  Iron  CififTp^iiy,. . .», 
MMutiiPfDiTy  lIoHQty  Bank ...... 

Bank  tii  Grnnm  ............. 

GatakiU  Brnek 

Tantirr.'  Bank  ...........  .„,, 

Hertiim-T  Cuiuniy  Bank....... 

New  Rnpe  ^l^fiufflctiiriDg  C^H 
Backets'-Harb^ittr  Bi ok, ...... 

^efttffmn  Cuoniy  B^iik 

Btick  Rivi;^  Woollefi  C<ftiaf»my«. 
Watei^twn  CoitDn  Milb  tV.... 
WilLiioii  VVoall^in  f'^^iapany. 
Jfltf^rvoa  ManufibttaitinB;  Oa.  . 

On^rio  CottfiD  Millt.... 

RaoilliiKi  UaDBrftcinxinf  C^.. 


Albany. 

An, 

dn. 
4o. 

do. 
dfi. 
do. 


dii. 

Caru^a. 

da. 
Chemung. 

tiu. 
CbeDftnfO. 

Columbia, 
do. 

DuCc1)«fa. 

Ah 

do. 

do. 

dn. 

di. 

dn. 
&««. 

dth 
F-illon. 

Gne>eue« 

An. 
Hf^klmvT- 

d*i. 
JftTvraen. 

da. 

do. 

do. 

dii. 

do. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


dLilrar*. 
X9»O0Q  - 


l<i.rmn  ^ 


lO.fWfl  ' 

i3,WK>  - 
4,dll0  — 
4,UC«>  — 

i,(KW  _ 
1l»0,IHHI  — 

iiM,ueo  - 
a^soo  - 

"goo  - 

7,7t7  CUi 

a.omi  — 


iwo  — 

lfl37<»S7 

*,»»  -J 


ot  Riral  £«iai«. 


mj^n.  ill 
10,01*0  — : 


Nr!,3M»  II 
*.IW  — 

17,000  — ' 
10  000  — , 

13,400  — 

3!i.^ia  Oil 
4.i;ull  — ' 

■*,30fl  — ' 
a, 344  - 

10.700  —I 
4fKlO  —I 
3  aufl  — ■ 


4,SM^i 


I 
fiU^T  01, 

lOi^iKI  115 ! 

I  IO,Of«  -  ' 
tD5,dOO  —1 

s.vfion  —I 
<i,Neft  1*5] 

1  WKi  —I 
9,771  fls' 
VI. 1134  40 
L.^on  — ' 
fi  a74  IS 

in,rM  ao 
i.avi  — 

4 


d'4bf-«. 
33fl.0«0 


3rh],M9  ^3 


4€3,AOa  ■ 
30l.&l:| 


140,OM  — 

a.7.iH3  — 
w>rn7  —I 

&H%»M  - 
Iit»,OuO  - 
iCMt.HMl  — 

9^000  — 

9tAm  9^1 

!Je,«on  — 

J  31:^  Id  W\ 
*M  ^76  ai 


9iM3(,«oa 

194  000 
4,04H  — 

a.rso  - 


M.WI  — 


B    X    Lj  -^ 


.  i_ 


I 


ilf>1l^r«. 

t!lR  )4fHI    — 

240*111  4^ 
32S,I>0*J  - 
Iln  OIHJ    - 

79  7i!ii  ao 

3^11.910  1*3 

2(*i  mm  — 
ria^to  — 

41*3.110(1  — 
3114,1  '4  4^1 


2H  f  mni  —  I 

»  i..$4h  'jd 
152,100  —  I 

iV.OOO  — 

n7,4»  — 
M.a»  — 


335,001 

4<«7,0J^ 
5",4Mtl 

XIOOW 
4t.*m(i 
S4,40O 
DtJ39 
Sil.97(i 

m  urn 

i)4  5(KS 
193,135 

H.245 
1»1,0W> 
197  JMI 

i#i  ii:ii 
aj54i 


95 


dn'larp. 
X,IO>S  01 
l,"i74   14 

2  3IM  9t 

lJ3t  BO 
I  444  50 

3  303  71 
ft  136 
3,437   lb 

(tX«  ^ 
153  33 
OH^  41 
1  ft4  13 
1.190  411 
40^  _ 
148  — 
071  — 

143  M 

IM  7^ 


3St  — 

liK)  — 
300  _ 
US  — 
100  30 

l,»J  74 
3S4  « 

M3I  til 
347  00 
B9rt  44 


d'V 


i.» 
9.! 

99 
«.i 

9.9 

9.9 
9.1 
9.9 
9.9 
9.1 
9.9 
§4 
^.7 
a.l 

t.7 

Ki 

13.1 
IB  1 
0.7 

0.7 
3.1 

».i 

J.7 
l.T 

».r 

l.T 

i.T 

1.7 

i.r 
li.i 

14.3 
I4.« 
1.1 


i- 

i.i 
«.i 

7.4 
7.4 
7,* 
T.4 
7.4 
T,l 

T.I 


NEW  YORK. 
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mm 


I  R  A  T  1  O  N. 


Gcniit^> 


'Kil :::.::::: 

AsBk 

tolr""*" """"!" 

Wt^kimaicm'  Buik 
vt  ,.,........,., 

iBfip  C«riii|iB<i^ .«« 

I  tia»ii  f  iioee  Ca* .  * 
no?  CompAny  ,^. 
b0r  C^smpanf .,, , 
»|iii*fir*iiC4,'  tV* .. 
■nc*  Cr'Dftpanj  ,» 

tribtirjDiwblp    In 

•"*?  - -■ 

Ittmrsare  Co. . 
iniilLa    lo^nrmoci 

)  f  fMHTAQioe  Co. , 
F  Jiiitir«a«!  Cn,. . 
Hfmnccr  CuIdP'Ul;^, 
Lti#ar*ncF>  €«>.  . , , 

■FUkCK  C'lCbffNlD; 

irvicc  Conip«ii<y, 
ta«iiir*iiice  C4*  * . . 

■unraae?  Co,  .... 

iMiraore  V".  ...  .^ 
•wAf^-nr**  €a.  «... 
i«ur4ac4?  C->.  ..., 
5e  C*irop*lty  ,*,., 
liraD  cr  C-fliiii  pi  D  y , 

>Kn|rtanv  ■.  *,*.  .. 

CitTDIMOf ,- 

CanipjLiiv   ..,.., 

tangi*  B«lit  «*.... 

r-a  -..«'< * . 

en:*  ,.*...*....,. 

'ark  ............. 

,Tv  of  Slew  YnriL. , 

•cturt^rft"  Binli... 

np^mnj'  '■ ,.  * 

ik. *..-.... 

I  Lid;  AiWDcUtioa. 
Bk...*. 


d<r. 
do. 

da. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
dp. 

do. 

d.. 

Mill]  torn. 

do. 
Moiiree, 
dct. 
da. 
dci. 

do. 

dn. 

Ne«  Yo^k. 

do. 
do. 
di^ 
do. 
do, 
di>. 
do. 
dn, 
div. 
dn. 
d<j. 
do. 
do. 

do. 


do. 
du. 

da. 
fSo. 
do. 
do. 

d^ 

do! 

d^. 
do, 
d.^ 

(to. 
iJo- 
d>i. 
dit. 

dii 
dri. 
•in. 

d^. 

do. 
dN. 
do. 
dil. 
d.i, 

du, 
d'>. 

do. 
do, 
do, 
dn. 

do. 


Rr.AL  K^TATE. 


doHnra. 
33.390  - 


UJf5 


60,000 

liVm 


driUan 
3S,H0O  01 
4  500 

2ttm  ■ 
4ijfm  - 


a,ooa  ^ 


306,1  LI] 

7i».7a6  J3 
:W,LOO 


3.050  —     ac.aa,"!  cj 


A'j,fia<ri 

6  f.riOO 


A,t;^ 


of  Hrni  E*l»le. 


]i40 


4N,WH> 


50.i70 


7  ijim 


Ii,75*J  — '        Q,W9  — 

I     ai,.'*fl  — 


1  la.oua 


doltitni, 

2(IH,7^  ' 

91  urn  - 
4(K,n7  - 

]  02 ,1011  - 

iiw.aoo  - 

UT.4«tf  - 


ic.ioo  — 


97*093  — 
ld,0TO  - 

B\fm  - 

37H  ttt5  - 
t»,7»>  - 


aosjTo  ~ 


]30»7es  — 

33H,l>l»<l  - 

1^2p3S0  ■ 

1^1,900  . 

f  io,aiJ  - 

1311,400  - 

I9M10  ■ 
S50vl3«0  ^ 


»>y.77ff  ' 
ll.\J70- 

S»«t^W>  - 
4t»«i,a50  - 
tlJ,*t5i  - 

aiij,7*ci  ' 
yj'j.?*)  - 
4r,y»7  . 

mO.UUD 


«41U?9  ^ 


IMS 


dollar* 

lOiplPS  99 

H3,»a 
4€^il3  03 


31 

lajooo  — 

(»,000  — 

li^iaod  — ^ 
»r,70o 

304,731  7« 

sajido  M 

iTOpl.^t  — 


VpOOd  — 
i»a.o«»  - 

OH^O  ~ 
1 34,11]  f 
3P3.W0  — 


15«,  00 
lS%0i3  Of 
^!^7  M 
130.303  87 
lfl3,9[0  — 
^iM»  SO 

J7l,3T0  WJ 

273,774  37 

IS»,13L  7a 
lai^JO^  37 

?s<t,eoo  — 

3t5a*Ot*  T4' 
MU418  01 
30tl.730  - 
im.ooo  — 
3r*n,ouo  — 

73,K34  ^ 
3^,01  U  - 
My,35-1  — 

iiXm  31 

:2f[S,i03  »t^ 


liilpBm)  ^       lOl.tinO 


370,nc>o  — 
32S»,.lAa  57 


104,0rtO  30    l,i83,73»  — 


.IMHJ   — 
,0(N1  — 

;,m  — ' 


7i,:>3*i  r* 
t75.ti(»ri  -^ 

%UH  7J 

543.(TO«i  so 

U!*,i74  63 

rt3.*200 

i09.IH»« 

3i;c)w7  er 


0II>.170  ^ 

]  ,7ri4,5M  - 

047.:f4t   ■ 

],430,KM  ' 
]p».^^»3- 

],«OtV»&  . 


30.5D4  — 

»Ut,«HO  — 

l,K«Vf»  O.'i 

3,233,140  — 

9K47fl  43 

l,r"M,WO  — 

f^7/J4D  49 

50il>,VU  ^3 

l^lO,04ri  60 

|,Siy^4S33  37 

^*^4,^Ml  03 

I,a02,ft05  4ft 

7LM08  33 


dollifA. 

1.100  — 
«4S  - 

9,303  31 
7t«  39 

1  440^ 

sie  && 

301  00 

104  96 
«43  m 

I  or  M 

330  7d 
130  1t*i 

943  M 

no  4fti 
sia 

li  i! 

1 13  02 
t.473  13 

Wfi  — 

1.007  7» 

3*9«0  7» 

1,330  33 

S^3*0  13 

l%m  17 

i,\m  — 

],73tf  44i 

m9  Si 

J,»93  33 

^i]3  m 

1,049  «1 
7,293  13 


1,870  oa 
1,-|00  00 

2,2i»3  oa 

a.'JM  0 

3.4 /d  jm 
2,a*ja  Id 

3. 'IB? 

nm  — 

1.^40  ^ 
HJ"2  — ^ 
.•^40  36 

2,740  74 

4.W  0  se 

X3  K 

6  93 

I.S80  — 


sno  so 

033  13 
1,031  34 

7.n70  9*i 
13,6,^ 

}h,2ftl  &4 
3,340  £M 
5,003  13 
13,507  M 
]0,fill»  31 
4,asr»  74 

)04«tt  as 
&,M^  o^ 


»5 


dotlam. 

e.t 

0,3 
0.3 

S.3 
0*4 

•  ,1 

0.1 

e.» 

0,7 
0.7 
»,0 

&,l 

$A 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 

4,0 
4,0 
7,0 
7.« 
7,0 
7,0 
7.6 
7.0 

7.« 
7.0 
7,0 
7,0 
7.« 
7,0 

r.o 

7.fi 

7,0 
7,11 

7.0 

7.0 

7,0 

7.0 
7,0 

7.0 

7,« 
7,0 
7.ii 
7,6 
7,« 
7,0 
?.« 
7.0 
7.0 
7,t 
7,0 
7,0 


7,0 
7.0 

7,0 
7.0 
7,0 

7.0 
7.0 
7.  ft 
7.6 
7.li 
7,6 
7.6 
7.0 
7.0 
7.6 
7,6 
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AMERICA. 


NAMB 

ow 
INCORPORATION. 


CiniDtf. 


REAL  BSTATB. 


1840 


IStt 


Capital  8toek,  excluaiTe 
of  Real  EstMte. 


IfMO 


AH 

5I« 


liir 


Ne  JT  York  SiAte  Stock  Security 

Bank 

Phcanix  Bank 

Union  Babk.... 

Dry  Dock  BMik 

Laiayotte  BB>-k 

Chemical  Manufacturing  Co 

Fulton  B»nk »» 

Nurth  KiverBank 

Mrrchauu'  Bxchan^  Bank  .... 

SoTMitk  Ward  Bank 

Tr«de«neii'«  B«uk 

DfUwaro  and  Hodfon  Cannl  Co.. 
Meobanics'  and  Trader*'  Bank  .. 

Greenwich  Bank 

ChelMa  Bank 

Butcbtrrs'  and  Drovers*  Bank  ... 

Catal  Bank  of  Ln*  kport 

Lot  kport  B^nk  and  Trust  Co.  . . . 
Niagata  )laniif«ctnring  Company 
Clinton  Maniifactuiiiig  Onmnany 
Mancbester  Manufacturing  Co... 
Whitea'own  Manufactnting  Ci.. 
Utiea  Mannfticturin|rC«>nipHnv.. 
New  Hartford  ManufACtunngCu. 
Oni-fdi  Iron  and  Gla;  s  Manufac- 

toring  Cuaipany 

Dizter  Manufacturing  C 'mpaoy 

Orirkanv  Manufactntinpr  Co 

Oneida  Manufacturing  Company 

Bank  ff  Rome 

BankofUtiea      

Oneida  Bauk 

Bank  of  Central  New  York 

Ontario  Branrii  Bank 

Utiea  Insurance  Cuttip^uy 

BankafSalina 

Hank  of  Syracuse 

Onondag-t  Couniy  Batk 

Syrarnse  Salt  Company 

Onondaga  S^h  Company 

Ontario  B  nk 

ttiea  Branch  Bank 

Bank  of  Genera 

Middletown  B  mk 

Highland  Bauk 

Powell  B«nk 

Bank  of  Newbargb »' 

Bank  of  Orleans 

Bank  of  Albion 

N  on  h western  Insurance  Co 

Arkwrigbt  Cotton  Factory 

Unkm  Cotton  Manufartunne  Co. 
Wes  -PuintFonndary  AsMiciatiun 

BankofTroy    

Troy  Karinga'  Bank ! 

Merehants'  and  Mrchanica*  Bi*nk| 

Farmer's  Bank I 

Commercial  Bank I 

Howard  Trust  and  Banking  Co. 

Tmy  City  Bank > 

H  ydraulic  Company i 

Troy  India  Robber  Factory ! 

Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory 

Tremobt  Manufiicturing  Co I 

CaltHl«in<a  Mannfacturin?  C  •.  . ' 
Hoooirk    Cotton    Manuf  ictur  ngj 

Company ! 

Farmers'  Manufacturing  Co 

Star  Manufacturing  Company  ..| 

Bank  of  Lan»lnghur)cb ' 

Castleton  Dyeing  and    Printing 

Establishment I 

Ramap**  MaBuf-tcturing  Company 

Rtltston  Spa  Bank  » I 

James  Bank ' 

Saratoga  CoantT  B«nk 

M  vsbaaksvilte  if  aiiaiiM;tiiniigO».  i 


New  York 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
d<*. 
d.>. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Niaicara 
do. 
do. 
Oneida 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Otondaga 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Ontario 

do. 

do. 
Orange 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Orleans 

do. 
Oswego 
Ut*egu 

d  >. 

Putnam 

Rensselaer 

do 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

d'.. 

do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
d". 


Richmond 
Kncklafd 
Baratog* 

do. 

d>. 


dollars. 


76.0M  - 
O2,0M 

S63,000  - 
18,70t 

107.000  - 
16,900  • 
69,000  < 
16,800  - 
6,800- 

»,;oo  - 

8,0*10  - 
tt^400  • 
18,500  - 

W,000  • 


9,000 

^800 

S6,000  — 

n',000  — 
9/m  — 


18,000  — 
8,000  — 
8,000  — 


1,500  — 
3,500  81 

((,000  — 
4«,000  — 
40,400 
15,637  — 

M79  — 

5,500 

7,000  — 
I7.«a5  — 


6.000  - 
6.500  ■ 
60,000  - 
I2,.'MMI  • 
«,700- 
11.800  - 
13,500  - 


14.50S  • 
3,890  • 
7,000  - 

88,000- 
5,500- 
5,500  - 

1.500  - 
8.680 
1,500  • 
2,500  • 

15,000  ■ 
47.107 

1,000  ■ 
3ti,000  • 

8.«74  I 
It.SOf. 


dollaiv. 


105,210  47 
75,000  — 

402,703  01 
48,000  — 
70,800  — 
15,548  87 
83,500  — 
90.370  18 
6,M00  — 
25.000  — 
11,400  — 
31,000  — 
18.500  — 

1,000 
68,157  67 

4,030 

5,000  — 

1,000 

5,000 
2(.,000  — 
18,000 
25,000  — 

8,4<ll  — 
8,000  — 
20,000  — 
18.000  — 
12.09t  37 
6,000  — 

iooo  — 

6.000  -- 
1.000  — 
10,900  — 
6,400  — 
8.000  — 


45,876  39 
5,050  -- 
5,379  8« 

loi^ooo  — j 

12  596  29 
11.178  - 

11*840  03 
6.ii50  — 
21.100  — * 
50  000  —! 
15.600  — 
2  700  — 
29.408  60 
28,h08  72 


dollars. 


l,43.V'i67  — 
940,000  — 
12,091  66 
452.795  71 
400.000  — 
686,793  60 
486,149  66 
729,028  18 
493,800  -> 
860,500  — 

105^754  — 

185,500  — 

430^392  — 


8,800  — 


12,000  • 

87,907  . 
542,7/6  • 
864,577  - 


150.000  . 
230.000 
137,987  • 


439,662  23 

394,'6SI1  -> 

18*1*500  — 
85,000  — 
126.900  — 
153,418  — 

150.000  -- 
44.000  — 
18.500  — 
40.000  — 

414,482 

275,531  — 
255,791  — 


15  002  80  285  497  — 

8,500—1 

4,000—, 

50.000  — '  40.000 

5.225  —I  8,222 

6.000  —  7,(i00 


1  200  — 
15.000  — 
1400  — . 
1,000  — 

80.000  —I 
85,929  - 
1.100  - 
18  000- 
4.980  — • 
^000 -I 


8,080  — 
108,i4t  . 


40,000  ~ 
94,420  44 


dollars. 

18.960  SO* 

1,094,260  58 

9:t5,tf00  -^ 


400,000  >> 
581,000 
650,000  — 
727,873  82 
47!',0O0 
870,00tf  — 

103^185 
110,000  — 

430^392  88 
li6,000  >^ 
196,900  — 

'lilooo- 

8,000-^ 


92,500  — 
10.000  — 
61,000  — 
12,000  — 
87,907  63 
609.884  59 
855.000  80 
63,400- 


189.100  — 
144.400  - 
189,500  — 
50,000  - 
56.491  — 
455.819 

8»'l*,ii7  78 

12.000  — 
157,000  — 

50,000 
127.408  71 
147.972  — 

63,845  — 
188,150  07 

43,830 

68^50  — 

50,000^ 
388,482  II 

14,000 
2T0A91  40 
254,101 
157.000  — 
lOO.OOO  — 
284,997  70 


4,961  — 


15,820  ^ 
MfOOO  — 


2,679- 
66,900-- 


M00t>> 


dollars. 

no  56 
9,181  S3 
738»  — 
1.688  27 

840  00 
8,481 
4790  <M 
5,495  84 

6,011  n 

4,058  85 

8,184  47 

90  9« 

1,077  61 

988  — 

8  — 

837S48 

774  ^7 

1,141  28 

S8  40 

19  86 

61 

148  at 

90  86 

186 

18 
115  86 
192  60 
190  7T 
614  58 
2,886  21 
1.751  74 

841  9t 
»9Bt 

4  9t 
768 
770  41 
755  — 
956  18 

5  — 
1,»8  71 

18  65 

1.161 

66  56 

610  02 

941  92 

686  96 

634  96 

881   10 

1,160  47 


«n. 

805 

M19M. 

56  66 

967  It 

940  80 

Ml  54 

861 

1,625  79 

II 

14 

188  - 

66  85 

89  66 

f  T6 
106  66 

T  61 
tlS97 

199  — 
176  89 
686  16 

116  n 

644  t8 

17  64 


7J9 
7^ 
74 
7.6 
V.6 
74 
74 
74 
74 

li 

74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
64 
64 
64 
6.1 
64 
6.8 
6.8 
64 

64 
64 
•4 
6.8 
6.1 
6.1 
6.1 
6.5 
6.9 
64 
4.8 
44 
4.8 
44 
44 
8.1 
8.1 
3.1 
5.6 
8.0 
5.6 
8.6 
5.9 
5.9 
8.7 
74 
74 
84 
44 
4.8 
44 
4.8 
4.8 
4.8 
4.5 
4.8 
4.8 
4.1 
4.8 
4.8 

44 
44 
44 
44 

7^ 
6.1 
14 
64 
•4 
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REAL  BSTATR. 


IMO 


13,351  U 


11,700 
4,600 
l3^4Ad  — 
STJM 
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4,00» 
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TtOOO  — 
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SUMMARY. 

1840.  1843. 

dollars.  cts.  doDan.  ots. 

Told  amonnt  of  real  estate                       4,521,068  71  7,200,309  73 

Total  amount  of  capital  stock        .     .     40,380,604  84  46,939,245  93 

45,901,573  05  53,139,555  66 

for  railroads,  not  included  in  the  table  : 

Real  estate 2,550,291  40  7,423,735  01 

Ci^ital  stock 172,000  00  428,463  64 


Aggregate 


48,623,864    45     60,991,744    21 


X  the  increase  firom  1840  to  1843,  more  than  five  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars  is 
sd  by  induding  the  free  banks  in  the  assessments  of  1843,  and  not  in  the  1840. 

dollars,  cts. 
total  sum  paid  for  taxes  in  1843,  by  the  incorporated  companies  in- 

oded  in  the  table,  was 360,726  15 

by  railroad  companies 20,646  74 

881,372     89 
rhe  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  and  turnpike  and  bridge  companies  are  not  included. 

NEW   YORK    BANKS. 

rhe  general  banking  system  of  New  York  is  considered  restrictiye.  We 
I  defer  our  account  of  the  chartered,  the  free^  and  the  safety-fund  banks  of 
state,  until  we  bring  them  under  view  hereafter  in  a  general  account  of  the 
dog  systems  of  the  United  States.  We  shall  therefore  'confine  the  subject 
er  the  present  head  to  the  following  opinion  of  the  Comptroller  on  the  general 
(  law  oi  New  York,  and  to  the  annual  report  of  the  bank  commissioners. 
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Comptroller's  Office,  Albany,  July  SOth,  1841. 

1.  That  I  am  of  opinion  the  restriction  in  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  1840,  which 
prohihits  the  commencing  of  banking  until  securities  to  the  amount  of  100,000  dolUn 
shall  have  been  deposited  with  the  comptroller,  applies  only,  as  you  contend,  to  an 
**  association  of  persons,"  and  not  to  an  individual  banker,  and  therefore,  that  the  comp- 
troller would  be  bound,  under  the  general  provisions  of  the  act,  to  issue  circulating  notes 
to  an  amount  equal  to  the  current  market  value  of  the  securities,  although  the  securitiei 
deposited  should  not  amount  to  100,000  dollars. 

2.  I  find  nothing  in  the  act,  however,  that  authorises  an  individual  banker,  or  "  anj 
person"  as  distinguished  from  an  association  of  persons,  to  assume  any  fictitious  name  as 
the  name  of  his  bank,  and  I  think  there  is  manifest  propriety  in  rcquu*ing,  in  such  cu^ 
that  the  circulating  notes  delivered  to  such  individual  banker,  should  be  in  his  individniL 
and  not  in  an  assumed  name. 

The  obvious  intent  of  the  statute  is,  that  the  individual  banker  shall  be  held  persontlly 
liable  upon  his  circulating  notes.  They  are,  it  is  true,  to  be  '*  in  the  form  and  simiKtm 
of  bank  bills,"  and  to  be  countersigned,  numbered,  and  registered,  and  are  to  bear  the 
stamp  which  is  to  indicate  that  they  are  seciu^d  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  act; 
but  tne  holder  of  such  notes,  in  ease  the  bills  are  not  paid  or  redeemed  according  to  laWi 
can  resort  for  his  indenmity  not  only  to  the  securities  deposited  in  the  hands  of  tin 
comptroller,  but  to  the  maker  or  individual  banker  personally. — He  is  to  *^  execute  and 
sign  the  circulating  notes"  so  as  "  to  make  them  obligatory  promissoir  notes,  payable 
on  demand  at  his  place  of  business."  How  can  the  signature  by  his  president  and 
cashier,  and  in  the  assumed  name  of  a  bank,  be  deemed  a  compliance  with  this  provision  ? 

If  "  any  number  of  persons"  associate  for  the  puqjose  of  banking,  they  are  required  to 
file  a  certihcate  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
county,  specifying : 

1.  Tlie  "  name  assiuned"  to  distinguish  such  associations. 

2.  The  place  where  the  business  is  to  be  carried  on. 

3.  The  amount  of  capital  and  number  of  shares. 

4.  The  names  and  places  of  residence  of  the  shareholders,  and  the  number  of  shares 
held  by  each. 

5.  The  period  at  which  such  association  shall  commence  and  terminate. 

Such  associations  are  to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking,  as  provided  for  by  the  act, 
and  in  the  manner  specified  in  their  articles  of  association,  and  to  choose  one  of  their 
number  as  president,  and  to  appoint  a  cashier. 

All  contracts  made  by  such  *^  association"  and  all  notes  and  bills  by  them  issued,  miut 
be  signed  by  the  president  or  vice-president,  and  suits  by,  or  against  them,  are  to  be  pro- 
secuted in  the  name  of  the  president,  and  ,?  judgment  against  him,  can  only  be  enforced 
against  the  joint  property  of  the  association  ;  and  no  shareholder  of  "  any  such  association** 
is  liable  in  his  individual  capacity,  unless  the  articles  of  association  signed  by  him,  shall 
have  so  declared. 

The  annual  statement  too,  required  by  the  26th  section  of  the  original  act  of  1838, 
applies  only  to  such  "  associations"  and  not  to  individual  bankers,  although  the  act  of  the 
last  session  in  terms  includes  individual  bankers.  Many  other  of  the  restrictions  and 
limitations  can  only  be  deemed  applicable  to  associations. 

The  law  of  1841,  directing  the  manner  of  commencing  suits  against  '' associationsi** 
has  no  reference  to  individual  bankers,  and  suits  against  the  latter,  upon  their  circulating 
notes,  should,  as  I  suppose,  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  as  against  other  individuals,  and 
be  enforced  like  any  other  private  demand,  the  holders  of  the  notes  having,  however,  the 
additional  remedy  against  the  securities  in  tlie  hands  of  the  comptroller — to  which,  perhaps 
a  court  of  chancery  might  compel  him  to  resort  in  the  first  instance. 

If  you  desire  to  avail  yourself  of  this  law  in  obtaining  circulating  notes  finom  tUe 
department,  and  to  commence  the  business  of  banking,  under  its  provisions,  as  an  indindoal 
banker,  the  notes  must  be  prepared  and  issued  in  your  individual  name,  and  bew  your 
individual  signature. — Tou  will  then  be  entitled,  upon  depositing  the  securities  OQntemplated 
by  the  act,  to  circulate  notes  equal  to  the  market  value  of  the  securities  deposited. 
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KENT  of  all  ihe  Incofporated  CompaDies  in  the  State  of  New  York^  having 
idng  Powers,  the  Date  of  their  respective  Acts  of  Incorporation^  the  Limitation 
«  same,  and  the  Amount  of  Capital  authorised. 
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NA>IES  OF  BANKS. 


DmtR  of 
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It 
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1S30 
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1831 
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}im 

11130 
Itm 

]^1J 
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1S3J 

IWU 
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Ji3i 


IH^ 

1)429 

iS3« 
11430 
1830 
1^32 
H32 

1139 


IS^ 

IN.'iJt 
1H66 
lfta3 

1M4 

1B44 

□  ulitnited 

Ji4i 

iwLiiuitcfl 
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1«57 
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liM 
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1804 
1866 

IHAO 

i§ei 

1A56 
EH5t 
lliJI3 
IHM 

IH5II 

inm 
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iiiei 

lRa3 
18311 
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dollftn 

2,00  UlOO    BrtHjine  Count j  E 

L,(MK».a(K»    C4tiftl  fitthk  of  Atbuiy, . . . 

a.Doa.pno   CritAiiil  Buk  .. ,... 

fiOO^OOo    Cayij  e«  Qwttt  ty  Biuk .... 

!  Ontrat  Bmok  ^ 

400*000    Ctiuutnuqu*-  G'mnt'^  B^uk 
72<li/MMJ    Clif  DiiiD^  Cannl  Bank  ... 
fiOf).0<}0    itity  Bank  of  Buffalo* --. 
CEiatoD  CouDty  Bauli.i..* 
500,000    Com  there  111  I  Bt.  ti/  Alltany 
2D0,0Oa    OoQuiitrnial  Mk.  of  Bulikia 
ODO^CKM!    CornQprrifll  Bk-  of  Osvreo 
mrn^om    Bucb&fi  Can iii  y  Hunk  .  ■ 

SOOjCMW    £u«i:  Couuty  Umak 

rtir[t}4^jn'  Baj  k,  CaUUll 
flOO.OaO    Pa  rm«  r»'  B  u  11  k,  Troy  . . . 

a,oSO,oOo    ParifHir*'  mni    Vln.imf»^m- 

S.CKtO.OOO        r«n'  Hft[ik„  Foogbkepp- 

iian.o«o      »te  ..  ^  «.■  ^ «..««.- « — « » 
1,4^,|JO0    Ktrrkimor  County  B4&k  '- 
Tia^fWi    HiBhl-nti  Bt » N*wbur|ih  , 
T^O.iHV)    Fl  ii^i mu  Hi Ter  Bk . ,  K  ud ion 
AOg,QO0    Jt>fr«ra[»ti  C^iiunly  Batik..  .. 

Kinf!«tnti  Batik  ..*.....<.. 

S0O,(MKI    Lewta  County  B«iik  ...... 

400,000    y»iinritoT>  C^MOty  Bukki* 
l,OH,0O0    Uin^  ItltPd  Baok^. ...... 

MadiA^o  County  Bank*.  .• 
MrchsuiCR'  aad  Fjirmen' 
Baok,  Albany  *'■■>.*.  <* 
MercliiiDta'  and  Hechank** 

Bank,  Troy 

Mobswk  Bank  ..,,.,,..,. 
MoDtE^ocof^ry  Cminif  Bafik 
Oriieida   B»nk...H^.  ■*...... 

0D4itDdap:)i  Bank  ■  -  *  ■ * 

Qpriirit}  Bunk  ,.,_«.,..., 
Oratkge  Courty  Bitik  ..  ^■ 
Of»efo  BAok  *.  p..'..*. .. 

Qtii(>tn»  County  Bank 

RAcbe-trr  City  Bank-  ■  -  ■  ^ 
Sackert*^  HartKiuf  Biink  «. 
^arAtoga  County  B.iiik  — 

;  ScliPDprtady  Bank 

&i}0«iT4  Cimtity  Bink  ...- 

Steuben  CmmTy  Bant 

lompkios  County  B^nk  .. 
Troy  I  ity  Baok  ...*.-..-. 
riitvr  County  Bank...... 

Wsyoe  Cimnty  Baok^^.  .. 

VVaterrkiet  Hank  ,- 

Ui'ntchi'Ater  Cumty  Baut. 
Yatc«  Cnupty  Baok  ..  ..  ^* 
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*  Charter  forfeited. 
THE  FREE  BANKS  OF  THE  STATE  OP  NEW  YORK. 

e  annual  report  of  the  comptroller,  dated  January  7,  1841,  there  were  seventy-six 
OS  and  hanks  named  in  the  report  of  last  year;  thirteen  have  heen  struck  from 
s  either  closed  or  closing,  and  there  have  been  added  six,  which  have  been  esta- 
ace  the  1st  of  December,  1839;  leaving  now  in  operation  sixty-nine,  several  of 
ve  indicated  a  disposition  to  close  their  operations  as  speedily  as  circumstances 
t.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  free  banks,  that  of  the  great  number  of  them, 
all,  with  but  one  exception  (the  Millers'  Bank),  complied  with  the  terms  of  the 
3  last  session,  relating  to  the  redemption  of  bank  notes  ;  and  consequently,  the 
^  bills  of  all  the  associations  and  individual  bankers  (with  the  one  exception)  have 
n  at  par  for  all  state  dues,  at  the  several  points  where  those  dues  are  payable. 
Jie  associations,  and  some  individual  bankers,  have  found  it  necessary  materially 
their  circulation,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  amount  in  1839  with  that  in 
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On  the  let  of  December,  1839,  the  circulation  of  the  free  banks  (or,  ihe  doUart. 

amount  issued  from  this  office)  was           ..••••.  6,012,009 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1840,  there  was  outstanding 59353,567 

Making  a  diminution  of              658,442 


Statebcent  of  the  Banks  under  the  General  Banking  Law,  December  1,  1840. 
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York,  Roc»n?»t^t 

GliiitDD  Bftuk,  Nrw  Ycifk, 
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BiHfc^neCa,,  New  Yurk, 
Fanmrni'  Bnuk,  (>r1«!tnl<« 
hockp^'fi  Bunk  and  lYiut 

Cqmimdj.  . »«».,.,,..  ^ , , 
K«v  York  5f*t«  Stnck  Sc< 

ctirity  Bauki  Nev  Y^iTk. 
fltPtv  Haok  9f  New   Vark, 

Buffalo  ..^ «„.,.*»■-,■,*,, 
tt^rcliartt*'  ftud    Fi 

Bank,  Itliica..,. 
Allrgbiaf  Caamy    Busk, 

Aoc«lif:a  ....... 

Bank  oF  Sfncii*« 

liaDdoTph  .............. 

Hi.  LawreiicrCauiitr  itiuik. 

Of  (ltfii4burtib. .......... 

Iterrhanta'  EiiJiaP|«  Bk., 

8u(r.ilo 

Fanarni'  and    Mi 

fiuik»  Geae«««... 
Bulk  of  Kiad^rhook 
JiHMH  Bank^  i^m^avillv  .. 
FewellBapk.KewUurv-^ 
BnketfOlein,....,...,. 


dellBTf. 


S>0,(KW 


8«fik  orCeptral  X«v  York* 
Uika.. 


Bank  of  Sitrer  Crack,.. 

E&diaDfe  Baii.k,^  G?ii«««. 
Grupa<»t?  Couuly  Bank,  t« 

Bov„„...... 

Purt  P]«iQ  Hank....... 


Bank  or  Attk« 

United  State*,  Ba»k,  Bof^ 
fall*  ......>...«.,....... 

B«llatoti  Su  Rank  ....... 

Faraaara'  Baak.  Hodacm  ... 

Mvcbsflloa'  Bunk,  Btiffala  , 

Marcantile  Bank^  Behm«9- 

tad  J  * . . . , * .  - , , 1 

Bank  of  Wmtsrtavn 

Altiatiy  Kmcban|;B  Bank,. , 


100  jWM 
30,000 

•y,oc« 

100,000 
IS,D0« 

iSO.fMX) 
13O.OD0 

ifl.Doa 
ao.QOO 

SCMO 
T*,0Offl 

*M.ODft 

ll,0«0 

io,ooo; 

•ll,(WO 
4^000 

f  tai^ooo 

14,000 
•-W^OOO 

4*,000 
*iMS0 

«9,0D0 

4e.ooo 
*i,ooo 


dciDuii. 
t4l,M0 


}      TUOQO 

ia,r»o 


3«.7G0 


m,ss9 


}       BI,M9 

10,000 


10,714 

JO,O0O 

}      10,1 
47,345 

}     ai,09« 

10^7 
lli,AO0 

scgsoo 


10.900 
JVIO 


dollar 

+«»4 
i3,tl 


flaak  of  LeirrOlia, ,. 
Butk  of  Watrrvtllo. 


t».o^« 

•iSpAOO 


Bank  ^rCvmlDf. *..... 
Amrrican    EncJiaaeft  Bk*,i 

New  Yofk 

Miipiif^ctiirer*'  B«fik,  Vl*i 


34,»O0 

69,960 

Sfi^OOO 
413,300 
]M,000' 

nt^oM 

IITJ05 
01,604 

iais,aao 
its,30a 

5S.O0» 
4ft,fiOD 
AMI  3 

4a«3oo 

89,000 
4t.3»7 

Te^floo 

OOpOOO 

ii;»»o 

04,400 
K.350 


B-^nk  of  WLU^aMTs. , 
Flee  FUina  Bank... 


C*iial  Bank,  Lack|Mirt ,, .. 

Howard  Trtift  and  Baok^ 
ititi  Com^anv. Tmy  ...*.. 

Wa^bingtoiT  Co«ii»tj  Bank, 
l  DiOfI  VtUjig?..  ...... ,. 

Bunk  of  GatumtrcOi  Nov 
York .,,...,, 


Comttierdal  BiDk,Tiof 

flapl.  of  Vernon  ........ 

BipiahaDiptciD  Baak.... 

McihiiwkV«n«y  Bunk.  Mil. 

hawk  Villnge. ., 

K«w  YfiTk  Banking  Com- 

l^any,  New  York  .*..,.. 
CoinimiiTciiii  BMik,  Rocliu- 


MJddletoiro  Biak . 

DflUvire  Bonk,  Delfat.... 

Ftimen*  Banki  Gcdoyo  t. 

Farmn-**  atid   Me«tiaQla' 
Hank,  Rnchrvtvr. ....... 

Baokal  Dantille  ........ 

Fanii<ra'aiid  Unnrpn'  Bli., 

SvQiera , , . , 

WaabmeiiKi    Baoki     Ke 

Vvfk,.,. ..., 

F^mrra'  Bk.,  AtDtnevdatn 
erte  CDQ&ty  Bank,  BufTalo 

Bank  of  Albion,,. 

Bauk  of  Commerce,  Buffiitn 

Btok  of  Lo4i.  „ . .,......, 

Eaebanfe  Bk.,  Roebett^r 

UoNiiB  Bmnk,  Buflalo..... 


Ph«ftqim  Bu)k,  BuffOo. 
Bank  ot  Brockport 


30,0€0  > 
^4,000,  I 
W.OOOjl 


7o,»w:i 


r  10,000  I 


f   77^00, 
I  •10,000. 


11,000 

*ft.ooa 

#50,000 
>9,000 

3T,000 

U«,Oi 

TOpOOO 
10.000 

•iijioo 

«3,000 
*l&J0OOi 

»,000i 
•10,000 

l«,t«<l 


S0,000 
•7,01 


91  jam 

0,000 

•6,000 
101  .f' 
M.000 
*4,000 
I3.D00 

Oi.r 

*  14,000 

diooo 

*0,«00 

•  1^ 


41,110 


■]J» 


>7,aOQ 


iogott 

»,1iO 

e7.ii« 


mm 


mm 
mm 


la^poo      Mjp 


14,710 

t],iai 
ii^Qoe 


lOtJTl 


IIM» 
mjM 

mm 


•  New  York  State  Sioeka. 


f  iDdiridaal  buks. 


Bj  the  annual  report  of  the  hank  conmusnoners  of  Januanr  30,  1848,  it  vpjfmn  tlttl 
on  the  lit  of  January,  1840,  and  after  die  second  suspension  of  many  of  the  baiik%  mmAi 
and  west  of  New  York,  which  occurred  hefore  the  end  of  that  year,  the  letami  ezUUted  • 
diminution  of  loans  and  discounts,  on  the  part  of  the  ninety  chartered  banks  of  the  slili^ 
to  the  amount  of  15,612,000  dollars;  and  a  reduction  of  8,748,365  doIhi%  die  »ea- 
lation,  as  compared  with  the  reports  of  the  same  institutions  on  the  1st  of  January,  18891 
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Daiinff  the  year  en£iig  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1843,  the  loans  and  ^scounts  of  all  the 
chartered  banksy  eighty-five  in  number,  as  compared  widi  the  same  banks  on  the  1st  of 
Jaouary,  1842,  have  duninished  2,959,602  dollars. 

The  diecoonted  debt  of  forty-three  banking  associations  has  increased  within  this 
f&nod  974,263  dollars,  making  an  aggregate  of  diminution,  in  all  the  banks  of  the  state,  of 
1,986,339  dollars. 

The  calculation  of  the  chartered  banks  has  also  been  reduced  2,027,810  dollars,  and 
the  free  banks,  60,794  dollars,  showing  the  whole  decrease  of  dreulation  to  be  2,088,604 
doDan. 

The  specie  of  the  chartered  banks  has  increased  2,094,602  dollars,  and  the  free  banks, 
97^000  dollars,  making  the  whole  increase  of  specie,  3,068,602  dollars. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  the  resources  and  liabilities  of  all 
the  diartered  and  free  banks  fcMr  the  years  1841  and  1842,  excluding  the  La  Fayette  Bank 
m  the  City  of  New  York,  the  Watervliet  Bank,  the  Clinton  County  Bank,  the  Bank  of 
Lyons,  and  the  North  River  Bank,  whose  charter  has  expired,  and  which  has  since  gone 
into  c^>eration  under  the  general  banking  law,  together  with  the  James  Bank,  the  Farmers' 
Bank  of  Malone,  and  the  Manufrusturers  Bank  at  Ulster ;  which  last-named  association 
did  not  make  any  returns. 


BKSOURCES  OR  ASSETS. 

Jan.  1,  1842. 

Jan.  1,  1843. 

LIABILITIBS. 

Jan.  1,  1842. 

Jan    1,  1843. 

dollars. 

54  543,073 
8.270.«6l 

10,291.239 
5^29.857 
5,319.704 
1,595,167 
8.512  547 

dollar*. 

•2,557,734 
3.568.72J 

12.446.087 
8.388.559 
4,808,754 
S.272,658 
4,279381 

dollar.. 
18,949.501 
117.032 

1.411,137 
17,063.774 

9.395.646 

dollan. 
11,860,900 

188,144 

Il^rfca  and  MowtraafM 

1^95398 

DepoaiCf 

18,728,030 

tiloin  «if  iichrr  Banka^. 

Duo  banka...  •.>••>•  .«...•••.... 

12,051,093 

^ »-    1t*^M 

Tout  liabilitiea 

Dttafnmllaaka 

41,937.093 
46,925,155 

44,319,065 

44,003,433 

TWal  P^Mn— 

88,802,248 

88,329,498 

Grand  Total 

88,862,M8 

88,392,496 

Tlie  caah  itraas  in  the  line  of  reaonrees  in  the  New  York  banks,  embraces  a  large  amount  of  Treaaary  noten. 

Tbe  rrporta  of  the  eigbty-one  safety  fund  binka,  exhibit  nominal  profits  on  hand  to  the  amount  of  3,359  772  dol- 
lar*. On  deducting  therefrom  the  acgregate  expenses  and  contributions  to  tbe  fund,  amounting  to  1.484,718  dollars 
me  balftnee  will  be  1.875.054  dollars,  being  a  little  orer  6  per  cent. 

Te  determine  the  circulation  of  all  tbe  banks,  tbe  amount  of  notes  of  other  banks  contained  in  the  statementa, 
■iKMld  be  deducted.    This  account  would  then  stand,  in  relation  to  the  specie  in  the  banks,  as  follows  i— 

dollars. 

The  131  banka  which  hare  made  returns,  show  the  circulation  to  be 12  031 ,871 

Dc^Mt  notes  held  by  b^nks 4.888,987 

Actul  drcnlation 7.142,884 

Specie 8.447,076 

I  of  specie  erer  circulation 1.334.192 


AoosEOATS  Statement  of  Eighty-one  Safety  Fund  Banks,  as  reported  to  the  Bank 
Commissioners,  January  1st,  1843. 


BBSOURCB8. 


10  New 
York  City 


dollars. 

21,330/109 

1,228,196 

2,665.243 

15,509 

498.851 

325,093 

43W,763 

2,318.113 

2.095,127 


9,974,720 
374t78J24 


65 
Country 
Banks. 


dollars, 

19,024.503 

1.528.442 

752.793 

62y454 

285.995 

445,279 

967.256 

1,099.857 

173,110 

S.553,229 

1.001,813 

98.494.731 


Total 
81  Banka. 


dollars. 
40,964,112 
2,750,638 
3.418.036 
77,963 

714.346 

770.372 

5,926.019 

3,417.970 

2,199,237 

2,553,229 

3,276,533 

66,073.455 


LIABILITIES. 


16  New 

York  City 

Banks. 


Capital 

Circulation   , 

Loans  on  time 

Due  Canal  Fund 

Profits 

Deposits  on  debta , 

Dividends  unpaid , 

Deposits , 

Due   other   banks   and 
corporations , 

Total  liabilitiea  . . . . . 


dollars. 
15,311,020 
3,383,090 


1,278.590 

8.398 

134,748 

10,859,068 

6.603.810 


65 
Country 
Banks. 


dollars. 
14,240.260 

5,543,043 
115,191 
835,830 

2.081.182 

268.838 

52.197 

2,731,895 

2,626,295 


37,578,724    28,494,731    66,073,455 


Total 
81  Banks. 

dollars. 
29,551.280 

8,926.133 
115,191 
835,830 

3,359,772 
277,236 
180,945 

13,590,903 

9,230,105 
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AMERICA. 


Table  showing  the  Principal  Items  of  the  Bank  Statements  of  all  the  Chartered  Banks 
of  the  State  for  the  last  Six  Years. 


Capital 

Cinmlatkm 

Canal  Fund 

Depoaita 

Doabaaka 

I/tana  and  dbcoants . . . 

Slocka 

Bpede 

Bank  uotea 

Caahitema 

Due  fkiMD  bankn 


Jan.  Ut, 

1838. 
05  Banks. 


dollars. 
36.011.460 
IS  482^78 

4,465333 
15,771,729 
15;ttl,4a7 

60,999.770 

«,795.207 

4.139,732 

3,616,918 

618,277 

18,297,899 


Jan.  l«f, 

1839. 
96  Banks. 


dollars. 
36,801,460 
19,373,149 

3.291.713 
18,370.044 
15,344,098 

66,800,486 

911,023 
6,602,708 
3.907,137 
2,838,694 
14,122,940 


Jan.  lat, 

1840. 
95  Banka. 


dollars. 

36,401,460  Capital 
10,360,592  Circolacion 

2,992,530  Canal  Fund 
16,038,416  Deposits 

7,008,241  Dae  bauka 

52,065,467  Loana  and  diaoonnta. 
3,647,970  Stocks 
5,851,218  Specie 
4,380.648  Bank  notes 
9.306,462  Cash  items 
6,504,468  Dae  from  banka 


Jan.  lat, 

1841. 
95  Banka. 


dollars, 
96,401.460 
15,235,056 

2,570,258 


Jan.  lat. 

1842. 
00  Banka. 


54,691,163 
4,630,392 
5,429/122 


dollars. 
34,551,400 
12,372,764 

1.609.174 


16,796,218    14,378,139 
10,374,662     8,537,777 


49,OS1,760 
8,682,387 
4,785,524 
4,922,764'  4,897,803 
2,188,365  1,607,180 
6,391,7711     4,530,480 


Jan.  UC, 

1643. 
69  Banka. 


82.001,280 
0,7S4,4» 
l,464.m 
15,109.161 
16,786^601 

44;nMii 

6,7S8,3II 


l,948,«l 


AooBEOATE  Statement  of  Forty-six  Banking  Associations,  as  reported  to  the  Bank  Com- 
missioners, January  1st,  1843. 


RESOURCES. 


Amount. 


LIABILITIES. 


Loana  and  diaeoanta 

Real  estate  

Bonds  and  mortgagee 

Stocka  

OrerdraAs    

Bxpenae  and  personal  estate 

NStra  of  other  banka  

Cbecka  and  other  cash  items 

Panda  on  depoait  in  New  York  and  Al- 
bany   

One  firom  other  banka  and  corporationa. . 

Total 


dollara. 
8.071.921 

232.518 

2,415,745 

5.187  018 

9365 

136.664 
1,738,687 

998,310 
M,929 

535.815 
759,280 


Capital 

Circulation   , 

Loana  on  time 

Due  to  Canal  Fund. 

Profita 

Deposits  on  debta  . . 
Dividrnda  unpaid  . , 

Depoaita    

Due  other  banka  . . , 

1V>tal  UabiUtiea, 


doBara 
11,048.837 

2,297,406 
72,953 
31.402 
600.600 
40,471 
10.245 

3.991.251 

1,99»,067 

90,ll0.t8» 


20,110,252 


AooBEOATE  Statement  of  Eighty-one  Safety  Fund  Banks,  Four  Chartered  Banks  not 
suhject  to  the  Safety  Fund,  and  Forty-six  Free  Banks,  on  January  1st,  1843. 


RESOURCES. 


Loana  and  diaconnt 

Real  estate 

Stooka,  (in  which  are  included  bonds  and  mort. 

gages  held  by  free  banks) 

OTerdrafka 

Bxpeusea  and  personal  estate 

Bank  fund 

Specie 

Notes  of  other  banka 

Cbecka  and  other  cash  items 

Funds  on  deposit  in  New  York  and  Albany 

D«e  firam  otter  banka  and  corporationa 

Total  reaonroea 

LIABILITIES. 

Capita] 

dvcnlation 

Loana  on  time 

Doe  to  canal  fund 

ProAta 

Depoaita  on  debta. 

DiTidenda  onpaid 

Depoaita ^77. 

Doa  other  banka  and  oorporationa 

ToCalliabaitiaa 


81  Safety  Fund 
Banka. 

4  Chartered 
Baoka. 

46  Free  Banka 

Total 
131  Banka. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollara. 

40.964,112 

3,312,434 

8,071,921 

52348,467 

2,756,638 

579.560 

232,518 

a3«JU 

3,418,036 

1,425,284 

7,602.763 

12,44630 

77,963 

9.366 

•7328 

714,346 

97,728 

136.664 

0«,718 

770.372 

•  • .. 

770.311 

5,926.019 

812,370 

1,738.087 

«,4n,ow 

3.417,970 

472,707 

998.310 

4368367 

2.198.237 

49,965 

24,929 

13»3J31 

2,553.229 

125,350 

535316 

3yl«43»* 

3.276.533 

440,837 

759.280 

4.4853S0 

66,073,455 

7,325,244 

S0,1I0;U2 

93,508351 

S9,551,280 

3,350,000 

11,048357 

433M4V 

6,916.133 

808,333 

2,207.406 

iMti3ri 

113.101 

..  .. 

72353 

li83M 

835.830 

628.666 

31.402 

i.mjm 

33,359,772 

169,327 

600.600 

^injm 

277,236 

.. .. 

40,471 

MM 

186.945 

7,221 

19,245 

SlMll 

18,590,963 

1,518,201 

3391,251 

lOJOMU 

9.230,105 

843,497 

1390.067 

lijnum 

66,673,455 

7,325.«44 

26^110,152 

1        flt30Mil 

NEW  YORK. 
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AoonoATE  Statement  of  Twenty- four  Banks  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  107  Banks 
in  the  Country^  being  the  whole  number  that  have  made  return  to  the  Bank  Commis- 
lionersy  on  January  1st,  1843. 


IISOUROSS. 


24  City 
Banks. 


107  Coan- 
try  Banks 


dollars. 
S9.ft79,0Se 

1,882,038 

6^4,478:    5^21/105 


dollars. 
92,769.370 
1,( 


18,149|  69,179 

548,058  400.080 

826.093!  445,279 

7,379,560,  1,197,516 

3.548.681!  1,340,306 

1,081,009  183,122 

....       I  3^314,394 

2,967,708,  1,497JM2 


55,174,462    38^34,480    98.508.951 


Total 
131  Banks. 


dollars. 

52,348,467 

3,508.725 

12,446  083 

87,328 

948,738 

770,372 

8,477,076 

4,888,987 

3,273,131 

3,214,394 
4,485,050 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital 

Gm»lation 

Loans  on  time 

Dae  canal  fund. .. . 

Profits 

Deposits  on  debu  . 
Dividends  unpaid.. 

Deposits 

Dae  to  other  banks. 

Total  lialkilities 


84  City 
Banks. 


dollars. 
24,360.290 
4.631,353 

200  213 

1,708,775 

8,398 

145,638 

15,452.541 

8,667,25) 


55,174,462 


107  Coon- 
try  Banks. 


dollars. 

19.589.847 
7,400,518 

188.144 
1 ,2tl5  676 
2,4v  0,024 

318,309 

67,773 

8.647.874 

3,405y424 


Total 
ISlBauks. 


dollsrii. 

43,950,137 

12,031,871 

188,144 

1.495.888 

4.129.600 

326.707 

313,411 

19,100,415 

11.072,679 


38,334,489.  03,506,951 


Barks  of  New  York  State. 


mm. 

Ci^ltaL 

l^i§ll«- 

Stocks. 

Specie. 

Balance  dae 
Banks. 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Jannry« 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars^ 
2,857,508 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

IBI........ 

27.555,264 

57.689,704 

395,809 

4310.936 

17,820,408 

10,119,338 

IW 

31,281.461 

72326111 

803,159 

6.224346 

339-^314 

21,127.927 

30,088,685 

1337 

S7,1«1.40O 

79313.188 

1.794.153 

6.557.020 

2,630.569 

24,198.000 

30383.179 

ISM 

36.6IM0O 

60399.770 

3.795,207 

4,139.732 

1,025,293 

11,460,653 

15.221360 

1SB» 

36301.460 

68300,486 

911,023 

9.355,495 

1,222,158 

19.373,149 

18370,044 

IMt 

ft2;m.78I 

67,057.067 

5,464,120 

7.000.129 

1.031,419 

14,220304 

30,051,234 

1841 

51.m^3M 

69330,130 

6.738.000 

6.536.240 

1302.000 

18.456330 

20,679,179 

1843 

44,8]0^000 

66,380,073 

10.291.239 

5.329357 

883,099 

13,949,504 

17,063,774 

1348 

48,9aOtW 

523*8,467 

13,446.087 

8,577,076 

7,471.111 

13,031371 

19,100,410 

ISU 

43,119,5n 

58303.081 

13320387 

14.091.779 

10.611.940 

14330,848 

34,670.230 

ifoTeBlllCf  , 

1M3 

43,360,182 

61,534,129 

11,665311 

11,502,789 

4,941,076 

17313,101 

27,387,160 

FMcnnry, 
1844 

43.640,«87 

65,418.763 

11.052,458 

10,086,542 

5343347 

16.335,401 

29,026,415 

May. 
1144........ 

43,462,811 

70.161,068 

10,362.330 

9,455.161 

6.650315 

18,365.031 

30,742,289 

The  loans  of  the  banks  were  never  so  high  as  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  years 
1836*37  ;  and  the  deposits  never  were  so  high,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1837.  The 
specie  in  August  last  was,  to  the  circulation  and  deposits,  as  1  to  2.75.  It  is  now  as  1  to 
5.50,  showing  a  great  extension  of  credits.  The  proportion  in  which  the  movement  has 
been  made  by  the  city  banks,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  country,  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  aggregates  of  each,  as  seen  in  the  following  table  of  the  leading  features  in 
August  last,  when  the  specie  was  at  its  greatest  point  of  accumulation,  and  at  the  present 
returns.     These  aggregates  compare  as  follow  : — 


CITY  BANKS. 

COUNTRY  BANKS. 

An^sL 

May. 

August. 

May. 

Lmmw 

dollars. 
36.514332 
12,965.944 

5,308325 
18,475,641 

dollars. 

41.12U317 
8.485.508 
5.804,438 

25.000,757 

dollars. 
32,078,749 
1.125335 
9,212,318 
1,193.589 

dollars. 
18,031,243 
96&,698 
12,470,573 

6.741,532 
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TRADE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 
CoMMEBCE  of  New  York,  from  1789  to  1837. 


£.\PQRTS. 

lupoiti. 

RrfMoivi 

YZkRS, 

TattaifiL 

PMVigtl. 

tOTAL. 

dolUn. 

dalbn. 

dolUrm. 

L^lollnn. 

d^ll-r*. 

dollwn. 

A^Uum. 

im * 

..  *. 

.... 

^JI05,I65 

I^^JKI 

t«.2M 

41W  " 

i^Si  ...... 

.... 

.... 

i^VJW 

.... 

|,33t,ili« 

4».5e3 

HJ*1   - 

tm 

'... 

..-! 

3333«d70 

.... 

H4».7GO 

41^1 

*;s  s 

im  ...*.. 

«^.. 

--.   . 

MtVJSS 

S.I4cf.(ll3 

36^193 

TI,#M    IF 

ITSI  ...... 

.... 

.... 

IMCM^NI 

m." 

4717. J4S 

«{|,f7t 

•».4tl  m 

n»6  ...... 

.... 

.... 

lt,sqti,qaT 

«... 

3,0.-J».51* 

•6SJ77 

lU3tA  H 

im 

.... 

»*.    F 

13,308,061 

.... 

5^*411,033 

Mf  OJt 

11*  Ml   » 

jtm  ,...., 

.... 

.... 

H^Mi^sex 

.1^.. 

a;.  03,250 

9i«,iai 

]|i.4M  91 

irm  ...... 

.... 

.... 

JB.Tl9^a7 

.. .« 

a,Maai7 

].157,5t9 

IMJtt  «l 

im ...... 

.... 

14,<Miv070 

.... 

3.at»,4a3 

B»«4II3 

njti  n 

1101 

..  *. 

...    ' 

]#,43ia30 

.... 

€M4  2^ 

l,l73,4ia 

imm^  m 

liti 

-.  *. 

.P.. 

11.79  J,»7fi 

.... 

i,uoj9e 

1.033,3tS 

2*15  ff 

lata  ...... 

7.etM3i 

1.19UJ^ 

fllfal9^7 

.... 

4.08 1.W? 

&iA.OLa 

mjm  17 

liM 

T^l,OM 

!!,aMJ«S 

10.081,301 

...« 

A,172.gO.^ 

l.ssaodi 

1*3^1*  n 

IHOA  ...... 

&,(m.aw 

liM*SS3 

13v4at,W3 

.... 

fi,9SM.OT9 

t,^>«t,SI)9 

131*14  n 

liw 

s,!j&»,ote 

lJ,70O.7e 

ai,709Ji45 

«... 

7JW7JM 

I,4(W,4fi3 

141,111    14 

JMT 

9^*T.jie 

16»4»a.al7 

56,3*7^63 

7,OM.9B3 

%fmjm 

14»jliBI    tl 

lioa  ..*... 

1,30X,4» 

S^il,6M 

5^iioe,oJa 

.... 

I<ffi]  L»€U 

7&9,796 

i4fl.0i  n 

tio»  ...... 

ft,»e»ja4 

4.ntjm 

ii,5«i,sca 

.... 

ajsijifi 

7^1417 

i«i,53s  m 

tail 

io,9t8,wa 

g.Sl3,157 

17.311,130 

ip.,^.. 

fi.l«.€l9 

B4t,4ll 

%wf,9s€  n 

nil 

sj47.ro« 

a,$lM19 

i%,9r^6^iA 

.... 

*.43fi.09!l 

443.7eS 

ifipiLt  tr 

leji 

fi^ODX^ 

t,33H.4L4 

ijici^at 

.... 

3^ld,32A 

4I9,M»1 

MMil  U 

I8I«  ...... 

7.BfA907 

]J34.f»7 

Mtii,41M 

.... 

1.617  3H 

SB-Ma* 

imjm  u 

Iit4 

IB7^87 

t|.<i»3 

201*^9    , 

.... 

<»l,75i 

u:9m 

IS1.411  11 

I«U 

i,13fl.«7a 

2.14*.09* 

10,074,373 

.  .«* 

H.tkMio 

367,49* 

ItljM   11 

itia 

l4,leR,>9l 

fi.J21J40 

19.090^1 

.--. 

la^lO^M 

1,3m  13} 

191431   4 

ItIT  ...... 

I3,e0d,733 

a.oje,7«i 

111707 .4^ 

.... 

0^74  ;m 

1.01  u,w* 

mj«  • 

IfIB  ...... 

ll,WSJ^     ! 

4iS8»,fi97 

11.»7%VSI 

.... 

i.l7T,497 

6310*4 

iif^n  2 

til9 

M»7,^a 

5.0O9.6«^ 

13/>»7,37i 

.... 

0.41*3,431 

717,OM 

iH^ii  m 

Ii9i  ...... 

»,230^7fl 

4,9lS,a«9 

I3,l(a,*44 

.... 

A,bmMB 

0*7J^W 

ii3.<n  tl 

1»SI 

T.S^6ll4 

a,»w.ai3 

I3.1l$1.0ir 

fi0SB^^ 

7,^H^l 

eMM0 

IU.79*  m 

J«3i  ...... 

lO.fliST.lOT 

fnl  t3,3U 

n.iM.4«* 

3a,44.%aa9 

»^^S33 

645  733 

itsjm  m 

ims > 

n.»i.ogi 

7»fi7*.Q95 

11».IKSH,**OT 

39.4^1^19 

9,035,575 

1.UB9e9 

mm  n 

1«M  ..  ^... 

J3,938,eM 

i»36Jii.lW 

«^Nd7j» 

M.  113,723 

i]af»L.tst 

1.4«fl,4(54 

]«cjM  m 

liis  ...... 

30,6^1  A*^ 

t4,fi07;7ll3 

3*.K9,aei 

4PJ»39,I74 

15.7  OS  143 

3.144^3 

13M9  a 

Ifts 

Jl,49flJ|f 

liK4Sl,(»T« 

1il.947»701 

3ft,ll5.ft30 

ii,a3ajoi3 

*,€i*tJ99 

'«^  " 

lair  ...... 

13^9-Ifl.€ff 

»,9I3,5J0 

x3,H34,»ar 

39.719,im 

13.124  &06 

1,703,114 

1T1J99   M 

ins 

12402,015 

IMJVM 

ai.77?,04ff 

41 .527,  J  &3 

13.T04,fl3l 

1^70,t77 

iwm  m 

ina 

it.oaa^i 

B.0«i,4.«i« 

ao,LlMli 

34.M3w307 

itjo^tsi 

1.6fl#.l7B 

tn^m  m 

i«j» 

I3,ei»,t7a 

M7B.70» 

i»,(w;9«j 

aS.OS4^70 

llli.03J.il03 

l,6€*97* 

»!•-»«  2 

1S31  . 

J^T»l,]la 

i,809,OM 

19»53«.I44 

W.077,I17 

20.l3|.Z9e 

2.(H9,tn 

laini  « 

iwi 

t5«a5l,U0 

lO,»a.|iD9 

90jOO«,»l9 

«3.1L4»409 

ixm<j.iisit 

3,281  fi7S 

^E-^  S 

l»U 

U,1I|,«M 

9,Ma.ftti 

».3&s.n7 

»93 18.443 

13.073  394 

3J^1,|14             ' 

13*  U4    ■ 

liM > 

ii^%4m 

ll.atf3.M5 

35.Sia.014 

73,l»tlL,594 

10^tt3,S7r 

1.592.0ft4 

"*«  2 

liAS  ...... 

2ljmj»€T 

e.^j9r 

3o,n*jei 

i».]S  1,105 

14,&6S.eSQ 

770 .810 

Mfl^lM    « 

itm 

n^iAA^ 

?»iM.nB 

*«,9a0.438 

]ii«.a&3,4i« 

n»iiw,*ii 

932.413 

3«t,iii  n 

ittr  *..... 

l€,««MW 

llJtM.4^ 

n.33S,lift 

79.30  LItt 

.«.♦ 

3*MS«    H 

im 

le^t^aa 

$j7fl^ias 

w,oo%4n 

6H.4A3,30e 

109  «*.... 

9M,2^fi^ 

«,97I.1<M 

i3,Ha.o» 

^,m%4i9 

UiO  ...... 

«,a76,fi09 

H|Ba7^| 

U,2&4,MM) 

60,440.T5» 

INI  ...... 

ii.ar9.flos 

S,8»JS3 

M.13M*33 

75,7 1^«« 

litt  ...... 

m^i^ffl* 

6.837^M 

tf,67«JJB 

a7ja7S^804 

IMB* , 

I8ii  

la^MMM 

Ml»,43« 

i0,T£a;isM 

4U33ii,&ta 

*  la  1843,  the  import!  are  only  for  the  nine  months  ending  the  30th  of  June  ;  the 
Bontha  endli  g  each  year  on  the  30th  of  September.  For  the  regiatered  and  enrolled 
the  tonnage  of  the  United  Statet  hereafter. 
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PRINCIPAL  COMMERCIAL  AND   MANUFACTURING   CITIES   AND    TOWNS    IN    THE 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Albany,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  New  York,  is  situated  on  the  Hadson  river,  145 
miles,  by  the  course  of  the  river,  above  the  city  of  New  York,  in  42  deg.  d9inin.  3  tec. 
north  latitude,  and  73  deg.  32  min.  west  longitude,  164  miles  west-by-north  of  Bofton, 
230  miles  south  of  Montreal,  370  miles  from  Washington.  The  population,  in  1810^  wit 
9366  ;  in  1820,  12,630;  in  1830,  24,238;  in  1840,  33,721.  Of  the  latter  there  were,  in 
1840,  employed  in  agriculture,  144;  manu&ctures  and  trades,  1621;  navigmting  the  oceaOy 
eight;  navigating  rivers  and  canals,  106;  in  the  learned  profesriont,  237.  State-ttieeti 
one  of  the  early  streets,  frt>m  the  meeting  of  Court  and  Mi^et-streett,  it  from  150  to  170 
feet  wide,  and  has  a  tteep  ascent,  at  the  head  of  wluch  the  capitol,  which  firontt  it,  hat  * 
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ng  poettion.  Many  of  the  private,  and  especially  the  public  buildiaga  of  Albany, 
&  e%tonsiv€  and  beautiful  landscape. 
IMpitol  IS  a  large  stone  e^Uticej  1 15  feet  lang  and  ninety  feet  broadi  fronting  enst 
i%fbaciou3  square.  It  con tai as  excellent  apartments  for  the  senate  mid  asaemhlv,  and 
I  rooin«  for  other  public  purjjosjes.  The  City  Hall,  ou  the  east  side  of  the  sanio 
49  a  large  marble  building*  with  a  gilded  dome.  The  State  Hall»  a  superb  ediiicO'l 
'Clw  tmbiie  offices,  is  a  corrtitspooding  building  on  the  same  side  of  the  square.  Tb 
Afhany  Academy,  built  of  freestone,  has  a  park  in  front  of  it,  adjoining  the  public  squai«| 
and  both  axe  sm  II  by  an  iron  paling*  and  are  laid  out  with  walks  and  ornamented  witU 

tioaiu     Tbe  oth  buildings  are  a  Medical  College,  a  Fenmie  Aciidemy,  the  Albanyf 

Esebangev  a  largo  building  of  granite  at  the  foot  of  State-street,  and  the  county  gaol. 

The  Albsnv  Academy  has  400  students.  The  Albany  Female  Academy  oas  obtained 
adflitfvwl  ^  and  lias  from  300  to  360  pupils.     The  Albany  Library  contains  900< 

«iQltiGses.  in;^  Men's  Association,  established  for  mutual  improvemeat,  occuple 

jiMAf  lidding,  and  has  loOO  members.     It  has  a  reading-room,  liberally  I 

funmli-,  '**0  volumes,  and  during  the  -winter  season  an  able  course  of  iecturea 

m  ieGv«r«*d.      The  Albany  Orphan  Asylum  generally  maintains  eighty  or  ninety  male  and 
ehildren.     The  poorhouse,  situated  in   the  south-west  part  of  the  city,  consists  of  _ 
lar^e  buildings,  and  has  a  farm  of  150  acres,  cultivated  by  its  inmates.    St.  Jo3eph*t| 
Omhar   ^  ■  !   rri  is  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  for  female*  only,  and  numbers  about  fortjr^ 
atpnai  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 

Aio:inv  iiJi^  about  100  streets  and  alleys  built  on,  eleven  public  sqirares,  three  markets^  i 
Ita  paUic  gchoiils,  eotitalning  also  dwellings  for  the  teachers,  and  eleven  engfinc  houses,  i  ^ 
bdlt  * 

1 ;,  ntains  tliirtv  places  of  worship,  of  which  the  Presbyterians  have  four,  tho 

Amot^aX^  ll«^n  ,  tfie  Dutch  Reformed  three,  the  Methodists  four,  the  African  Me- 

flyt^ifff  tm0Lj  tli.  ,  udians  three,  the  Baptists  two,  the  coloured  Baptists  one,  the  Lutbe- 

rmof  two,  tht  Liuv^raalista  one,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  two.    There  are  one  Independenfe 

i^lnifdit  o»e  Mission  church,  one  Bethel    church,  one  Friends'  meeting-house,  and  tw€n 

!bo  old  it4ii  HI  the  south  side  of  State-street,  has  been  converted  into  a  gcolo- 

ahmei  museam,  collected   by  the  state  geologists  in  their  sur^'eys.     The  Albany 

is  A  respectable  scientiilc  association,  with  a  library  and  cabinet. 

AlblEiy  ia  adTantagoously  situated  on  the  Hudson  for  trade.     The  Erie  and  the  CliaiD^ 

m  cattaJd  exteod  aJso  to  it  a  ready  access  to  all  the  rast  regions  to  the  north  and  west. 

Bcnioii  railroad  adds  to  these  advantages.     The  Mohawk  and  Hudson  railroad  tcrmi- 

ktea  lusf^.        *       1  meets  with  other  lines  to  the  west.     The  Erie  canal,  cotnprising  also  the 

31  rjttrs  the  city  in  its  north  part,  and  flows  into  a  spacious  bastn,  formed 

biulL  m  the  river,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  which  produces  a  safe  harbour,  not 

hmU,  bttt  also  for  vessels,  to  defend  them  against  the  ice  in   the  spring  flo 

arv  in  the  city  fifty -three  commission  houses,   thirty-five  importers.    137  wbol^all 

_  440  nvtail  stores,  and  612  grocery  and  provision  stores.     There  are  eight  banki| 

witli  Ml  a^grvg&te  capital  of  2,751,000  doUara  ;  four  insurance  companies,  with  a  toti 

e^Hld  of  il^OQO  dollars. 

Thefit  M9  fifteen  manufactories  of  carriages,  some  of  them  yery  extensive ;  twenty  of 
Ittta  mni  cans,  nrtxlticing  articles  to  the  value  of  900,000  dollars  annually;  four  of  tobacco, 
tWA  ofin^  her,  tive  rope  walks,  fifteen  manufactories  of  soap  and  candles;  five  of 

in.:, ..tii,  two  of  combs,  twenty  of  copper,  tin,  and  sheet  iron,  and  a  great 

\y  odipra.     There  are  two  type  foundries,  one  steTeotype,  two  manufactories  of  oil  cloth, 
B|^t  of  stoves,  four  of  carpets,  &c.     There  are  ten  furnaces,   three  steam  sawing  andj 
plaaing  tnachmes*  four  plane  manufactories,  one  manufactory  of  philosophical  instrumental 
tod  ««&a  of  ooach  lace.     There  are  tliree  malting  houses  and  nine  breweries.    According  W 
the  fcale  confost  there  were  in  Albany,  in  1840,  forty -seven  commission  houses,  engaged  iq 
foreitr        ^  '  f'ital  of  650,000  dollars;  976  letail  diy  goods  and  other  stores,  with'' 

liars.     The  ttital  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  1,735,500 
■     I       Hid  fifty-one  towboats  regularly  plied  between  Albany 
places  on  the  river.     A  great  number  of  small  craft 
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mlsei  navigate  the  rtvw.     It  is  estimated  that  above  1000  persons  arrive  at,  uid 
frotn,  Albany  daily*  by  iU  varioxxs  Hues  of  communication. — Official  liftiirns^  U,  S^ 
AcJBiTRff  IB  situated  173  miles  south  of  Washin^on,  on   tlie  outlet  of  Oii^aaea  ] 

f  aev^u  miles  9outh  of  Erie  canal.     It  has  a  state  prison,  which  ij  considered  a  modd  | 
8och  institutions*     In   1840,   there  were  6fty-nine  stores,   capital  341,447  dollan; 
irooUen  tartorv,  one  cotton  factory*  two  tanneries,  one  distillery,  one  brewery,  four  I 
mills,  two  saw'mllb,  thrt»e  funmef*s,  four  printinff  offices,   four  new(;pape^^  one  d«ly  i 

^tii]«e  weekly.    Capiul  in  manufactures,  643,550  dollars.    Population,  5626, —  U,  iL  " 
Official  Hrhims, 

BiACK  Rock  is  situate^]  near  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Erie,  two  mikif  atid   a  half  bebw 


i!alo,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  a  suburb,  and  with  which  it  ia  i 

It  cnntnius  300  dwelling,  and  about  2000  inhabitajits.  It  had,  in  1840; 
t  -  ,1  r  ,  Tie3,  five  wareliou5es,  four  flouring'  mills  witli  tw**utv-five  nm  rf 
,  r  '.  ,t  >;iiv  mtil',  two  Oil  mills,  two  distilleries,  odc  iron  foundery,  one  nm^hine  tbn|% 
,11  us  other  man ufacturlng  establishments.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  an  istiBitaif 
jjier,  projecting  into  Niagara  river,  built  by  tlie  state  of  New  Y«»rk,  for  the  doiibl«p«r> 
of  forming  a  safe  and  convenient  harbour  for  vessels  and  the  caual  boat*,  wJiieh 
entw  thr  lake,  and  also  for  securing  to  the  Erie  canal  an  ahundauce  of  w«li^ 
lirvetly  from   tli«  lake,  eastward,   as  far  ag   Moutezimia,    nearly   half  \\s  entire  Ifroftli* 

'were  received  in    1840,  5tl,9H4  bushels  of  wheat,  and  244,700  barrels  of  flo 
rbere  is  a  ferry  here  across  to  Waterloo  in  Canada.       Population  of  township,  in  1€ 
3625. 

BuF^AXo,  a  port  of  entry,  Ue§  cm  the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  head  of  Nil  ^ 
river,  and  on  Buffalo  creek*  which  constitutes  it9  harbour,  288  milei*  west  of  AihanVt' 
miles  by  the  Erie  canal,  twenty*two  miles  soutli-south-cast  of  Niagara  Falls.      Popu" 
m  1810,  1508;   18  ,  1§30,  8653;   1840,  18.213.     In    1840,  employed  ia 

merw?,   771  :  in   iii  r**3    and    trader,    1851  ;  in  navigating  the  ocean,  71 

ikes,  and  rivers,  347;  learned  professions  and  engineer,  211.  The  land  ripwi,  byi 
en  tie  ascent,  for  about  two  miles  from  the  water  to  a  plain,  and  from  the  higher  paHi  of 
ilie  city,  command  extensive  >iews  of  the  lake,  of  Niagara  river,  of  the  Erie  canal,  msA  (if 
Canada.  The  city  has  broad  and  regular  streets,  Main-street  is  two  miles  long,  nod  120 
feet  wide,  and  is  bned  ^ith  large  stores,  dwellings,  and  hotels ;  other  parts  of  tKe  cHj  n% 
H»^n  l,ti;ir  There  are  three  public  squares,  which  add  to  the  salubrity  and  beauty  of  lliia 
r  ailt  and  peopled  town.  The  public  buildings  are,  a  court  houge,  gaol,  and  emiDtT 

ciijk  >  i-ifife,  two  markets.  In  the  second  floor  of  one  of  which  are  the  city  offices;  fvffo* 
tt?eu  churches^  of  which  the  Presbyterians  have  three*  the  Episcopalians  two,  the  B^^^illi 
one.  the  Gennan  Protestants  three,  the  Methodists  one,  the  Roman  Catholics  twtv  iht 
ITnitariaus  oue,  the  Universalists  one  ;  there  are  also  one  Bethel,  and  two  African  ehmtlMiw 
T'  *  in  asylum,  two  banking  houses,   an  insurance  company,    a  theatrp,  and 

^,  Tlie  Young  Men's  Association  have  a  Hbrarj'  of  35(X*  vnlume«,  and 

under  the  contn-)l  of  the  common  council,  for  fi  ^lonofcbt 

it  charge  for  tuition*     BuflBsdo  has  become  a  gfeii  >  t  b«tWMn 

And  the  wt^t.  The  harbour  of  Buffalo  is  spacioas  and  saft*,  viitii  twelvi*  to 
f<  (*t  of  water,  a  mile  from  its  entrance  into  the  lake.  To  prcrti'Ct  thr  hurtuHxr, 
!  1''  r  or  pier  ims  been  con'?tmeted  of  wood  and  stone,  by  tlie  ' 
;;  t  :<Xt  f<iet  from  the  south  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  upon  tl^ 
then?  is  a  light-house  erected,  twenty  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base,  ami  forty  f 
L^..  It  ..l.-fM-rinu  fM  f],*.  1,  .f-l^ouf  arises  frt>m  the  breaking  up  of  the  lol.-  i'^  v 
r  winds,  and  frequently  obstructs  the  e: 

4)  rM    lu    Lhe  lake..   "There   are  fifty  or  '^*''*' 

hi  craft  which  navigate  Lake  Erie  and  the  <■ 

Wvd  rf*nu»u  n-r  ruM^Pon  Ruffalo  and  tlie  weiit.  The  tonnage  in  l^< 
afTiTab  of  «t«ftmboatF  and  othor  vefisels  in  1840^  were  4061  ; 
atnouut  of :  '     "  '  "        "'   ^" 

tons.     Tl 

ff*ana],  an^l  ous.     T« 

dciQani*      !•  .    and  witi> 
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Id  1840,  there  were  twen^-three  foreign  commission  Jiou^iis,  capital 

231  retail  stores,  capital 736,335  dollars;  ooe  woollen  factory,  thret?  tan* 

one  pottery,  four  flouiing-  mills,  one  grist  mill,  two  saw  mills*  two 

ofliceiS,  tive  daily ,  four  weekly,  one  s^mi-weeldy  newspapers,  antl  six 

in  manufactures,   630,300  dollars* — Official  Eetarns,      Buffalo  was 

by  the  Holland  Land  Company,  in  1801.     It  was  hornt  hy  the  British 

lfm>  buildings.     It  thun  contained   200  dwellingi?.     The  inhabitants, 

,000  dollars  from  C">ngre5s  as  a  compensation  tor  their  loa'^es.     Th© 

]l»rear  importanee  of  tliia  place,  may  be  dated  from  the  opening  of  li>e 

.S'.   Gazttter, 

y-eight  miles  §outh  of  Albany.     It  had,  in  1840,  twenty -nine  stores, 
llare  ;  two  lumlier  yards,  cnpital   6000  dollars  ;  one   fulling  mill,  twti 
e  cotton  factories,  1 1,912  spiutUef,  live  tanneries,  seven  flouring  mills» 
milis^     Capital  in  mauu fan tures,  817,050  dollars*     Three  acade- 
nU  I  twenty  schools,  887  scholars*     Population,  10,437. 
■  t^ntry,  n  situated  on  the  east  aide  of  Hudson  river,  at  the  laead  of 
116  milei  north  of  New  York,  twenty-nine  miles   south  of  Albany,  in 
Qortli  ktitude,  73  deg.  46  mln.  west  longitude.     Population,  1820,  2900  ; 
140.  a(>72.     "  lis  trout  cxmsists  of  a   bold  promontory,  rising  sixty  feet 
rf  the  river,  wlticli  has  been  formed  into  a  pleasant  promenade,  commanding 
e  river  and  of  the  sun-ouiiding  country.     On  either  aide  of  thia  promontory 
r,    with  a  sufficient  depth   of  water  for  the  largest  ve^seU*     The  city  is 
with  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  ;  with  the  exception  of 
the  river,    which  follow    the  direction  of  the   shore.     The  main  stre*  t 
t  more  tlian  a  mile  to  Prospect  hill,   200  feet  high,  to  wlucli  the  gToiin<l 
On  the  north  side  of  this  street,  towai'ds  its  upper  end,  ij  a  pubUc  s<juiu-e. 
•qtifire  in  die  south  part  of  the  city,  on  which  the  court  house  b  dituated* 
Hiitral  part  forty  feet  by  sij^ty  feet,  and  sixt^  feet  high,  surmounted 
by  a  pijrtioi3  of  six  Ionic  columns.     The  wmgs  are  thirty-four  tV  tf 
het   deep,    and   two    stories    high.       There    are  eight   clmrches^ — one 
,£piacopal,  one   Baptist,  one   Methodist,  two  Friends,  two  Universalist 
*  my,  Hudson  Female   Seminary,  the   FranMin   Literary  Association, 
rary  and  philosophical  apparatus^  the  Hudson  Lunatic  Ai?ylum^  and  a 
hooLs.     The  city  is  supplied  with  pure  water,  brought  two  miles  hi  iron 
ng  at  the  foot  o(  Becraft's  mountain.     This  city  w^as  formerly  much  en- 
jt  India  trade,  wliich  has,  latterly,  chictJy  gi^-en  place  to  the  wliale  fishery, 
eight  wliale  shipa,  four  steamboats,  with  treight  barges,  and  a  number  of 
ferry-boat  plies  between  this  city  and  Athens,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
HI    and  Berkshire  llailroad  connects  this  city  with  West  St4:»ckbridgc, 
thence  with  Boston.      Several  streams  in  the  immediate  vicinity  afford 
we r,  which  is  improved  in  uianufaeturiug.— f^.  S,  Gaz.     There  were 
capital  410,4.50  dollars;  four  lumber  yards,  capital  29,000  dollars; 
the  tislieries,  330,000  dollars  ;  one  furnace,  one  tamierv.  one  distillery, 
priTitinrF  offices,  one   bindery,  two  weekly  newspapers,  two  periodicals. 
; ,  650  dol  1  ar •.  —  ^\[H<^ "' '  /^c^f^  rns, 
il  by-south  of  Albany,  situated  on  a  plabi  one  mile  and  a  half 

of  Cayuga  lake.     Cayuga  inlet,  a  small  creek,  is  navigable  for  large  canal 
ke.      It  conUiins  about  700  house*,  a  court  house  and  goal  in  the  same 
clerk'n  office,  six  places  of  worship,  an  academy,  and  a  lyceum.     Fidl 
k,  and  Six  Mile  creek,  in  descending  from  the  hills,  have  fsUls  that 
'«  water  power,  which  is  employed   in   manufacturing  establishments* 
[438  feet  in  tl^a  course  of  a  mile^  having  three  successive  falls — one  of 
of  fiftv  f»^et,  and  a  third,  which  is  peculiarly  grand,  of  1 16  feet — in 
OtT.      "    "    "      'le  %nclmty  are  little  less  surprising.      Its  facilities  for 
T  -a  lake  and  Seneca  canal  it  communicates  with  the 

h,  iiiul  hy  tlic  ItliiK^a  ami  Owego  raih'oad,  thirty  miles  long,  it  com- 
aud  the  Susquehanna,  where  it  will   unite   witli  the   Erie  railroad, 
2  fi 
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whieh  will  nfford  it  a  winter  communicatimi  with  the  fie&hoard.     Ita  trade  with  Peimsjifmaia 

i*  considerable,  recTciving  iron  and  coal  in  exchange  for  plaster,  salt,  lime,  flour,  and  iiier* 

ohandise,     A  stenmhoat  for  passengtrs   plieg  daily  betweeo    Ithaca  and   Ciijugn  bniJg«« 

llbrty-two  miles, — 1\  S^  Gaz,     There  were  in  the  township  in  1840,  twenty-four  stoM^ 

Icaprtal  I4l,3()0  dollars  ;    two  lumber  yards,  capital    HI, OCX)  dollars;  value  of  ma  "' 

1  pmduccd,  20,000  dollars  ;  two  woollen  factories  capital  30,550  dollars;  one  cotton  i 

lo72    spindles*  capital  *25,<X)0  doUiirs;  three  tanneries;  one  brewer\'.  one  paper  H 

eapttul  16,000  dollars  j  two  llouriug;  mills,  one  grist  mill,  t^n  saw  milUi  one  oil  milled 

Snuting  oflie**^  two  binderies,  two  weekly  newspapers.     Capital  in  matmfacturei^  27011 
oUars,     PopMlatii.ii  in  1830,  3324  ;   1840,  5650. 

Lak^'  ten  miles  north-east  of  Albany^  is  situated  on  tlje  *■ 

riTftr,  at  I  f  ^loop  navigation.      In  1840  it  e<intaine<l  nine  dry  l 

and  twei  \  stores,  one  copper  and  iron  fnundry,  two  oil  floor-clotli  fjutoMe^,  thf«« 

bni^li  fill  1  .    planter  mill,  one  flouring  mill,  two  g-un  and  rifle  fai^tories,  six  mnlt  bottMi, 

two  [I!  ri'iiiL  hi  1/^,  an  academy,  450  dwellings,  and  3000  Inhabitants.  Several  sloop  and 
trtwbc»:ir.  ;ifr  1  in[fioyed  in  the  river  trade.  The  state  dam,  HOC)  feet  long  and  nioa  feft 
high,  witii  a  lock  between  this  and  Troy,  enables  sloops;  to  come  to  this  place,  and  forms  i 
gpacions  ba^in.  A  bridge  across  the  Hudson  connects  it  with  VVaterford.  Ther.^ 
the  township  forty  *seven  stores,  capital  240,100  dollars;  one  tanner)',  one  hu 
printing  otiiees,  orte  weekly  newspaper,  one  grist  roilh  Capital  in  manufactur«fo,  ^ 
dollars.      Population,  3330. 

Little  Falls  Ls  ninery-one  miles  west-by-nort.h»wcst  of  Albany.    The  villngi*  ii  «ti 
on  both  sides  of  the  Mohawk  river,  in  a  most  romantic  situation,  and  contained,  in  1 84(^1 
churches,  two  printing  othces,  one  bank,  thirty  stores  and  groceries,  one  woollen  factor 
paper  mills,  three  flouring  mills,  two  plaster  mills,  one  trip-hammer  works,  four 
one  machine  shop,  one  distillery,  one  brewery%  one  fulling  mill,  and  one  sash  factory* 
river  here  has  a  tall  of  forty-two  Icet  in  half  a  mile,  aftonling  great  water  power.      Thf  1 
keanal  has  a  feeder,  which  crosses  the  river  in  an  aqueduct,  214  feet  long  and  sijitec^n 
I'^'ith  walls  fourteen  feet  high,  upheld  by  one  arch  of  seventy  feet  span,  and  two  otT 
'  fifty  fet?t  each.      The  canal  passed  the  nrow  of  a  mountain,  which  reached  to  the  borvti^  ] 
tile  river,  by  e:«pensive  digging  and  embankment.      In  widening  the?  canal,   more*  atiin 
room  is  ohtaint»d  by  occupying  a  part  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  between  an  island  anil  1 
south  bank.     There  wen?  in  the  township  thirty -four  stores,  capital  8H,.500  d(UUr§  j 
furriace»,  two  foi-ges,  one  fulling  mill,  four  tanneries,  one  distillery,  one  brewery,  thr 
factories,  two  printing  offices,  one  weekly  newspaj>er»  one  periodical,  one  flouring  t 
grit^t  mills,  four  saw  milb.     Capital  in  manufactures*  166,850  dollars.     Popularion,  tt^l 

LocKPORT  is  277  miles  w^est  by -north  of  Albany,   The  village,  incorpomti^d,  is  lati 
on  the  Krio  canal,  atid  contains  two  bunks,  eighty  stores  and  groceries,  four  flouring 
cwie  grist  mill,  one  cotton  factoty*.  with  2100  sjnndles,  two  woollen  factories.  : 
two  plough  factories,  two  plaster  mills,  one   sash  factorj%  two  furnaces,  one 
two  carriage  factories,  two  tanneries,  and  one  fanning  mill  and  threshing  machine  ; 
8(X)  dwellings,  and  about  6500  inhabitant*!.     An  immense  water  piwer  is  here  ti 
the  surphis  wiiter  of  the  Erie  canal,  which  hei*e  rises  sixty  feet,  by  dxe  d" 
rftilrnn«l  proceeds  frtim  tln.'i  place  to  Niagara  falls  and  Buflalo.   There  were, 
t  ' ine  commission  house,  capital  500  dollars;  eijtty-five  stores,  capi 

I  iieries,  one  distillery,  one  br«fwery,  one  pottery,  one  paper  in* 

ofl:iccs,  one  hindtTy,  ^vti  flouring  mills,  nine   grist   mdls*  forty-five  eaw  mills,  one  ml  mtli 
^Capital  in  manufactures,  268,010  dollars.      Population,  9125, 

Nassau,  i»  twelve  miles  90uth-ea§t  of  Albany.     It  had,  in  1*J40,  five  stores,  oon  gmi 
,  nail,  one  carriage  factor)%  fifty  dwclltngSy  and  abiout  400  inliabitanU.     There   ar«  ' 
Itownahip  ten  stores,  capital  2300  dollajiB ;  thiee   fulling  mills,   six   woollen   faetodt!^ 
^oottoti  factories,  3158  spindles,  three  tanneries,  one  flouring  mill,  six  grist  milla^  twtif 
niiilfl.^    Capital  in  manufactures,  74,780  dollars.     Population,  323G» 

Newul'ro  is  sixty  mileg  north  of  New  York.     The  Hudson  river  Ikl     ' 
The  village  is  pleasantly  situattMl  on  the  west  bank  of  Iludiion  river,  on 
^pnntamcd,  in  1H40,  thn  ^^  hoitses,  150  stores,  nine  £torehause«,  tvc  ina^htitttf  i 

*hmf!nt«,  tlircTC  flourin.  urec  plaster  mills,  one  brewery,  and  natnofOtts  inmiK 
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^     -.Uii^ii^hiDeuts,  1000  dwellings   and  about  6000  inhabitanU*     It  has 

aud  two  Height  bar^e^,  wliich  ruQ  between  it  and  New  York  city,  and  one 

to  Albany,  Iwsidea  a  number  <jf  sloops  trading  to  dififereiit  places  on  the 

xU^nm   ferry  between  this  place  and  FishkilL  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 

] -quarters  here,    for  a  time,  during-  the  revohitionar)*  war, 

H>-  ii  he  and  his  family  resided;  and  here  the  American  army 

June  23»  1783. 

^aifl  a  port  of  entry,  and  semi -capital  of  Oswego  county,  and  lies  on  both  sides  of 

©gt*  river,  f^t  iti*  entrance  into  Lake  Ontario,  160  miles  weat-north-west  of  Albany,  It 

■ly  and  handsomely  laid  out  with  streets  100  feet  wide,  crosainj^  each  other  at  right 

Tl»e  two  parts  are  coiuiected  by  a  bridge,  700  feet  long,  which  cost  GOOO  dollars.   It 

tt  f.oii^^  A  custom  home,  two  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  400,000  dollars, 

ec  company.     Tlic  Oswego  canal,  thirty-eight  miles  long,   connectaJ  it  with 

.n.«i  4t  Synicuije.     A  part  of  the  way  the  Oswego  river  constitutes  the  canal,  and 

tf»w-patU  on  its  bank.     Next   to  Sockett's  Harbour,  Oiwego  has  the  best  harbour  on 

rti  [^ke  Ontario*     It  is  sheltered  by  a  pier,  built  by  the  Ignited  States,  of 

vrith  stones  on  the  outside,  on  tlie  lakeside.  This  pier  is  1219  tVet  in  length, 

unrrJince  250  feet  wide.      On   the  end   of  the  west  [ner  is  a  Ughthovise,  and  tiiere 

on   tiitf  hilh  on  the  eant  side  of  the  river,  near  the  fort.     The  water  within  the 

from   ten   to   twenty  feet,  and  the   harbour  is  spacious.     There  are 

I  six  steamboats  and  seventy  schooners,  averaging  100  tons  bitrden*  and 

canal  boat^.      The  canal  boat^   ai'e  generally  built  in  a  vei-y  8iibs(antial 

ihh  tlecks,  and  capable  of  being  towed  through  the   lake.     A  considerable  por- 

tirade  between  New  York  and  the  west,  passes  through  Oswego  and  the  Wei* 

t  m  Caaada»  ar»>und  the   Falls  of  Niagara,     The  salt  from  Salina,  destined  to 

I,  DiOftily  passe!)  this  way*     The  tonnage  of  Oswego,  in  1B40,  was  8346  tons*      A 

I  feet  and  a  half  high,  tliree-fom-tbs  of  a  mile  above  the  village,  Au-nishes 

Qciftikeeof  uurjilus  water,  which  b  taken  from  the  canal,  with  a  fall  of  nineteen  feet, 

«ide  of  the  rivor.     A  canal  has  also  been  constructed  on   the  west  side,  sixty- 

>ide  and  K'vtn  feet  deep,  at  a  cost  of  75,000  dollars,   which  has  a  fall  at  tfie 

*      Various  manufacturing  establishment's  now  exist,  and  many  morn 

bt  ftccui  1-     The  township  of  Oswego  had,  in  1840,  mostly  in  the  village  of 

'  Mill  iriaJ   and  four  commisisiion  houses  in   foreign  trade,  capital  2'lfi,0fH7 

retail   fltore;«,   capital  92, 1  oO  dollars  ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  40fH) 

;  tvio  ^'*n   mills,   two  gTist  miUs,   six  sawmills,   three  printing 

and  f-  ^r^^     Capital  in  manufactures  323 J3o  dollars.      J'opuln- 

,  4f500,      Ab  a  considerable  portion   of  the  village  of 

•  I  ,  M  ,,  part  of  the  following  statistics  of  that  town  belong 

uf  Oswego.      Two  stores,   capital   .5500  dollars  ;  one  lundier  yard,  capital 

oni*    tannery,   foiu*   ttonring   mills,  three  grist   mills,  one   saw    mill.      Ca- 

•^s,  172,81(1  dollars.      Population,  40.51,      Daily  lines  of  steamboats,  for 

.      t   passengers,   run   l>etween   Oswego  and  Lcwiston,    Kingston,   Canada, 

r,  and  Ogdensburgh,  stopping  at  the  intermediate  j*laces.      On  the  east 

'  riircf,   near  the  lake,  a  tract  of  land  has  beeu  ceded  to  the  United  States,  on 

Ptt  ftttciat«rd  Fort  Osw^ego. 

^TTSsrBO,  1 G3  miles  north  of  Albany,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Saranac  river, 

Eitraiice  into  Cumberland  bay,  an  indentation  of  Lake  Champlain*     It  contained,  fn 

(ftb«<<  "    '    '         ts?,   and   with   the  township,  f>4l6.     The  Saranac  has  here  a 

tv  feet  total  descent,  which  alfords  extensive  water  power.      It 

;i  N  post  a  little  south  of  the  village,      Ht?re  a  brave  defence 

I  troops,  under  Sir  Geoi*ge  Prevost,  September  11,  1814, 

» tf iUiK'  liuiii    Uii*    UiiLish   tieet  was   captured   by  Corammlore  M'Donough,  in  the 

(  iIm»  villnf^-     Thrrc  were,  in    1840,   in   the  township,    forty-five  stores,  capital 

dfill:r  ills,   three  w*oollen   factories,   two   cotton  factories^  12,CKX) 

•  s,  five  tanneries,  two   printing  offices,  two  weekly  news- 

I  floaiiog  mill,  thtm  gmt  mills,  tweuty^five  saw  mills.     Capital  in  manufactures, 
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PArOH-KnEPRTE  18  dell^lilfully  situated  on  tlie  eiist  haiik  of  the  Hudson  rivrr,  leve 
OQo  mile^  btslow  Albanv*     In  1840,  llit'  pojuilAtion  of  the  township  amouuted  to  1U,0 
11  '    '  mI  of  the  town  or  villni^^t*  t^  1600.     It  possessed  eighty  stc>n%  two  hrcwitri 

t  two   iiouring  inilb,   tlirt^e   plaster,    two  cnrpet,  two  soup  nod  cjuidJe, 

llii^iLiiiLiu,  {wu  piHi  two  g'un.  and  nine  carriage   and  waggon  factories  :  three  cotton 
l4<^J8H  NipituilnM,  throe  iron  foimdries,  two  potteries,  and  numerous  other  fabries.     It  b 
of  the  nuHt  Ho^irinhing  places  in  the  state. 

RocittsTcu  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Geneaee  river,  fieren  miles  south  of  Lake 
|.OntArio.  220  miles  west-by -north  of  Albany.  Population,  in  1820,  150:^;  in  1830,  92691 
fin  1840,  20,19L  It  contains  an  area  of  4324  acres,  and  was  incor|ioraU?d  as  a  viUn^  m 
181 7t  and  as  a  city  in  1834.  It  is  well  built,  and  eontiuus  many  large  stores  ai>d  maiv 
ttent  dwelUug  hf»U5#^s,  to  many  of  which  beatitiful  gartlens  are  attat-hed^  ornamented  wtlli 
■hrubhery*  The  uum1>er  of  dwelling  houses  is  about  2000.  The  eivit  and  we»l  |fliHl 
of  the  city  are  eouneeted  by  iliree  bridgesj.  The  Erie  eimaJ  passes  through  th«  ttMIn 
of  the  place,  and  oro&ies  the  Genesee  river  by  an  aqueducts  The  Genesee  Valley  owial, 
now  constructing,  also  terminates  here^  eoouectiug  it  with  the  Erie  canal.  The  JC***^ 
western  railroad  passes  tlu'ough  the  place.  It  liad^  in  1840^  mx  banking  houwa,  c«i 
■aviiigs  bnnk^  and  one  mutual  insurance  company. 

Ht»che«ter  owes  its  great  advantages,  and  its  i-apid  growth  e^jM^cially,  to  ft  vaid  wilcr 
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1  Ik  re  by  the  falls  in  the  Genesee  river,  which  are  268  feet  Hitt 
I  which  are  three  successive  perpendicular  falls  of  ninety-siit*  t 
r  kii  rapids.     On  these  rapids  and  falls  are  many  large  Houring  nulU, 

work*.     It  is  estimated  that,  independently  of  the  capital  invested  in 
It  it  hK)  dollars  annually  to  keep  them  in  operation,   and   tli:^ 

annii  t  K>,000  dollars*     Vessels  come  up  the  Genesee  river  to  I 

is  two  miles  imd  a  half  below  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  steamboats  daily  a»TJ 
part,  and  to  which  there  b  a  railroad.   The  river  is  also  navigable  for  boats  forty -five 
the  city,  to  Moimt  Morria,     The  Erie  canal  gives  it  access  to  the  east  and  wrv 
Genesee  Valley  canal,  when  completed,  will  connect  it  with  Glean  on  the  Stisquuii^ 
greatly  add  to  its   advantages.      It  has  a  raihroad  communication  eastward   to   H 
Massachusetts,  and  westward  to  Batavta,  which   i^-ill  soon  be  extended  to  Biiiiyo.      i..^. 
facilities     for    transportation     ha\^    completed    tlie    advantages    derived    from    its    bn- 
nieuse  water  power^  and  the  ricli  agricultural  country  by  wluch  it  is  surrouoded. —  V, 
Gaseteer, 

There  were  in  the  city,  in   1840,  one  commercial  and  one  commission  house, 
15,100  dollars;    266  retail  stores,   capital    1,238,890  dollars;  two  lumber  yards,  c»p 
30,CKX>  dollars;  nmchiuery  manufactured,    value    48,000  dollars;  four   fulling  millA.   foa^ 
woollen  factories,  capital  o8,6l6  dollars;  one  cotton  factor>%  .*iO<K>  $pindlc*s.  capital  50,(XII} 
dollars;  three  tanneries,  capitid  128, ,500  dollars  ;  three  distilleries,  three  br^weriess  eapvtal 
G0,300  dollars;  one  jiotter>\  one  rope  walk,  tweuty-two  flouring  nijft«,  nt^lrt  saw  milK  <iii* 
oil  mdl;  total  capital.  94o,t>00  dollars:  two  paper  factories,  nine  pri  i*^  one  hiad^tXt 

four  daily,   live  weekly,  and   one  semi-weekly  newspaper,  two   pr  :   siJttr-ofiff  Inw 

and  jsttnie,  and  iaixty*eiglit  wooden  houses,  bitilt  at  a  cost  of  401, 2TO  dollara.      Total  cnpilll 
tn  manufactures,    I,9(i3,0l7  dollars.      Four  academies,   G62  students,  thirty HSigiii 
2370  schti lars .  —  Official  lieiums , 

In  1812  there  were  only  two  wooden  frame  buildings  on  the  spot,  each  eOQOstsilg'i 
single  room ;  and  when,  a  tew  years  before,  a  proposal  was  made  in  the  state  legislsliiiv  \ 
build  \\tiTf  a  bridge   across  the  Genesee,  a  member  declared  it  was  a  God-foi-sakoi 
inhabited  by  muskrats,  and  visited  only  by  a  few  straggling  trappei-a.     With  the  e^ov|iti<Ml 
of  I^well,  no  Either-'        *  ,?  flourished  so'rapidly. —  V.  S.  Gazeteir. 

Ro»tF.,  107  mi  rvest  of  Albany,  an  the  Mohawk  river  and  the  Erie  canai,  eo*» 

tains  one  bank,  n  i  nn»d  >r  ^id,  with  a  magaadne  ami        '    '  -^veiUirtt^ 

one  cotton  fac'lor\%  one  flnn  .  one  saw  mill,  one  bft  nrm^*^  tWO 

d^*' *'  ^.      The  Black  river  cauikl   uiiilc^  hijtv  i»t 

«'*»  "^nilrr^fid  pai*=;e"»  throivT-b   fhe  VTlta****-      Tht  i 
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one  weekly  newspaper,  two  grist  mills,  Hfteen  saw  miUs, 


1 48,860  dollars.      Population,  .>ti80. 


ile 


Dvih 


Black; 


Albany,  is  on  Ulack  nver  bay,  uear  i 
Iboi  df  L*ke  Ontario,  twelve  miles  from  tlie  lake.     It  is  one  of  the  uio*t  secure  and  best 
iwiKHlsii  «>  '  *'y  aud  was  a  great  naval  stAtion  during  tbe  last  war  witli  Great  Britain, 

It  imd^  iP  ijanking-  house,  twenty -four  stores,  four  forwarding  houses,  a  ship  yard, 

Kodnifw  ^^  ».^  eaw  millis,  two  fumaees,  one  machine  shop,  one  plaster  mill^  one  tan* 

mnr,  300  -^,  and  about  2000  inhabitants.     Here  are  the  Madigou  Barracks*  erected 

in  191-1.    ijrvat  power  it  obtained  by  a  canal  brought  from  Black  river.    Toniiflge^  In  IH40» 

GLixiHA,  J  33  miles  west-by-nortli  of  Albany-  It  contains  tbe  most  celebrated  salt 
Ifmgs  in  tbe  state.  The  village  is  situated  on  the  ea^t  end  of  the  Onondaga  lake,  and 
wntmntd,  in  1840,  one  banking  house,  twenty  stores  and  groceries,  one  flouring  mUl,  two 
uw  milU,  one  machine  shop,  one  furnace,  and  large  salt  manufactories,  in  which  1,107,825 
htiiiei*  were  manufactured  in  1840,  being  nearly  one  half  of  what  waa  manufactured  In 
p*  The  salt  springs  are  owned  by  the  state,  winch  receives  a  dnty  of  six  cents 
from  tlie  matiufacturers.  There  were  manufactured  2,622,305  bushels  of  salt  in 
In  the  township.  Popidation,  11,013. —  U.  S.  Gazeteer. 
^AWti  Lakc,  seventeen  niiles  east  of  Albany.  The  village  contained,  in  1840,  two 
:  um  factories,  two  sattinet  factories,  one  blast  furnace,  one  saw  mill,  one  tan- 
it  twenty-five  dwellings.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  touiiship  eleven  storei^ 
iirs;  one  cotton  factory,  1000  spindles;  two  tanneries,  one  glass  factory^ 
jur  grist  mills,  twenty-seven  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  91,82*5 
ni,  4:iO:].—  U.  S,  Gazeteer, 

«:,  twenty  miles  north  of  Albany,  is  situated  on  the  Hoosic  river,  four 
of  the  Hiidsou  river,  and  conta'med,  in  1840,  six  stoi-ef,  two  cotton  factories, 
6000  a|iati]lfii,  i.iO  looms:  one  machine  shop,  ont^  grist  mill,  one  saw  mill,  one  clotliter^s 
WDlIss,  two  powder  niill!;,  ITo  dwelhugi;,  and  about  1400  inhabitants.  It  possesses  a  great 
power.  Th*-  t<.«n>i:]i;e^  liid,  in  1840,  ten  stores,  capital  18,7fK)  didlar*;  one  fulling 
iir  cotton  Ti  jnndles;  two  powder  mills  two  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills. 

in  mauuf^KUov:^,  ^V'j,.:^«:^0  dollars.     Population^   3389. — 0£icial  Returns^  L\   S. 


L  I 
r  Smirii 
dallank 


BcOKSrBCTJiDT,  City,  sixteen  milej  north-west  of  Alhany.     Situated  on  the  south  hank 
riha  MoKawk  river.   It  is  an  ancient  place,  having  been  settled  by  the  Dutch  as  a  trading 
T^  'ained,  in  1840,  a  city  hail,   gaol,  clerk's  and  surrogate's  office,   a 

I  '  academy,   three  hanking  houses,   besides  a  savings  bank;   nine 
'dliircLi^  rh  Keformed,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  one  Metho- 

ditt,  mm  <  an,  one  UniversaUst,  one  Roman  Catholic,  and  one  African  — 100  stores 

and  (^iVMiKSt  otte  cotton  factory',  two  flouring  mills,  two  in^n  foundries,  one  brewery,  one 
|obaeo0  fiuitofv,  one  ii team  flouring  mill,  three  tanneries,  two  machine  shops,  one  plough 
""  '  wm^pti  factory,  1000  dwelhngii,  and  6784  inhabitants^  The  budding*  of  Union 
'  _r,  llit»e  in  numhcir,  and  spacious,  are  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence,  half  a  mile 
oftfcedtj. —  IL  S,  Gazeteer. 
%T^rj  %  Ftri^g,  four  miles  east  of  Waterloo,  1G6  west  of  Alhany,  is  ffltuated  on  both 
tif  the  Seneca  lake,  and  contained  in  1840  twenty  stores,  one  cotton 
'  mills,  five  saw  mills,  two  plaster  mills,  one  distillery,  two  iron  foundries, 
,  one  sash  factory,  one  paper  mill,  one  axe  factory,  one  cloth-dressing 
riiM'  Mnuii  ryy  and  one  boat  yard,  400  dwellings,  and  about  30(K)  inhabitants. 
ioi  i»  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  ground  for  market.  The  water  power  is  greut, 
J  a  ik«w*f!'nt  of  forty  feet  in  the  distance  of  one  mde.  The  Seneca  and  Cayuga  canid, 
tinit*^*  with  the?  Lrie  canal  at  Montezuma,  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township, 
^*ei^it  »tonu,  capital  113,700  dollars;  one  lumber  yard,  cajtital  4000  dollars;  three 
railU,  owe  eotton  factoty,  2.500  spindle-s;  one  tannery,  two  distUleries,  one  brewery, 
KittPrU*«f  one  paper  factor\%  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  seven  tlouring 
Ifri^t  mtll,  thrt?e  saw  mills,  one  oil  milk  Capital  in  manulactures,  436,918  dollars. 
V  S,  Gaz,      Official  Reiurtia, 

\Q  ^  jIcs  fouth  of  Albany,  is  situated  on  elevated  aud  uneven  gronnd,  and 
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bas  four  btiding^  from  whicli  steamboats  and  vessels  ply  daily  to  New  York.  It  ooutninisdj 
1840,  eigfitcen  stores,  one  ship  yard*  owe  imn  foundry,  2.50  dwellings,  and  about  2500  iiih 
tauts*      Sing  Sing  furnishes  great  quantities  of  Hue  marble  for  building'*     The  ouarrici  i 
cliieljy  wrought  by  convicts  of  the  state  prison,   located  here.      It  ts  aitnat4?d  lialf  a  i 
south  of  the  village.     The  nmiu  building  15  eiglity*four  feet  long  and  forty^four  fc«?t  i 
five  stories  high,  containing  10<X)  cells*     In  front  and  rear  arc  various  wurkshops,  willi  i 
kt*epf>r*s  houiie,  a  chapel,  hospital,  kitchen,  and  storehouses*      There  is  a  separ.itc    buildifl 

'  O^^nstruetod  of  marble,  of  the  Ionic  order,  for  female  convicts,  with  well   furni^hcHl  ap 
menu  tor  the  matrons*     Attached  to  the  whole  are  130  acres  of  laud. —  U.  *S\  Gaz, 
SVRAcr8K,  131   miles   weist-by-north  of  Albany,  situated  on   the  Erie  cana)«  at 

[  junction   of  the  Oswego  canal,  contains  a  court  house,  clerk's  office,  gaol>   two  banki 
rioiiiies,  130  stores  of  ditTerent  kinds,  two  flouring  mills,  one  saw  mill,  one  plaster 
throe  maclun©  shops,  three  iron  foundries,  one  tamiery,  800  dwellings,  and  G.'iOO  inhabit; 
This  village  and  it^  township  are  celebrated  for  the  great  rjuantity  of  fine  salt  man^ 
tnred  from  brine  springs.     Coarse  salt  b  also  produced   by  solar  evaporation.      Tb»  i 
amount  of  salt  of  all  kinds  in   1840,  was  524,461  bushels.      A  new  spring  was  disco vp 
in  1840,  of  great  strength,  of  whicK  thirty  gallons  of  water  produced  one  biitJiel  of 
salt.     Tli«  situation  of  this  place,  on  the  line  of  the  western  railroad,  and  at  the  jimc 
of  two  important  canals,  gi^ea  it  great  facilities  for  trade,  and  its  growth  has  been  rapki^ 
C.  S,  Gaz, 

Tkoy,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  east  side  of  tlie  Hudson  rifi 

I  BIX  miles  north  af  Albany,    151    miles  north  of  New  York.     Population,  in   1810,  3S" 
1820,^264;   1830,  11,405;   1H40,  19,334:  of  these   T9f>  were  employed   in   c«omii 

'2279  in  manufactures  and  trades,  208  navigating  the  o<!ean»  rivers,  dc*,  21H   in   leame 

'  profe<^^ions*  It  rises  moderately  above  the  level  of  tlie  river,  and  is  bordered  on  tbe  eait 
by  hill*,  from  which  descend  two  considerable  streams,  denominated  Poest4*n  Kill,  nnl 
Wvant^s  Kill,  which  have  cataracts  nud  cascades,  and  afford  extensive  wat«r  power  for 
mi  lid  and  Tuachinery.  The  city  is  laid  out  with  great  regularity.  The  main  bnstnesti  street 
follows  the  course  of  the  river  and  is  curvetl,  but  the  other  streets  are  si  might,  aijd  ei^ 
each  other  at  right  angles.  There  are  fifteen  streets  running  north  and  south;  tliese  i 
crossed  by  nineteen  others  inmning  east  and  west.  The  streets  are  generally  sixty  fe*?t  wid 
well  paved,  and  have  gootl  siJewallcs,  and  are  generally  oman»ented  by  trees,  and 
lighted.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  brick.  The  court  house  is  a  large  marble  butklll^ 
with  a  Grecian  front.  There  is  a  brick  gaol,  and  a  county  poorhouse  with  a  farm  of  !  " 
acres.  The  Rensselaer  Institute  is  designed  to  give  a  iicientific  and  practical  f^du)cati 
and  the  Troy  Female  Institute  has  bii?n  very  celebrated.  There  are  also  several  ©lb 
schools  of  a  high  order,  and  a  lyceuni  i\^  natural  histon%  with  a  good  libitiry,  and  a  i 
of  minenils  and  natural  lii'fitnry;  a  Young  Men^s  Association,  with  a  library,  eabiu« 

.  jcatli  There  are  two  market  houses.   Some  of  the  churches  are  handsome  \nA 

^The  .  I  is  of  Gothic  ai-chitecturc.     There  are  eighteeo  platei  of  worabip^t 

byleiian,  three  Episcopal,  two  baptist,  two  Methodist,  one  Roman  Catholic,  one  Ul 
uli'^t,  f>ne  Friends*  meeting  house,  and  one  African.  There  are  six  bardia*  wilk  i 
I'  iial  of  l,5(>8,(>tK)  dollars  ;  and  two  insurance  companies. 

'I      ^  is  well  situated  for  trade.   Being  at  the  head  of  the  tide  r»n  the  Hudaom^  j 

iind  steamers  ascend  to  its  wharfs.      Sixty  sloops,  three  large  aiid  two  smaller  stei 
fire  st<^am  tow-boats,  and  twenty-two  barges  are  engaged  in  the  trade  between 
and  New  York.      It  hjw  a  rich  and  extensive   back  country*  to  the  north  and  no 
with  wliich  it  is  connected  by  good  roads,  and  it  als*>  participates  in  the   •'■'•'• 
Erie  and  tlie  Chnmplain  canals.     There  were,  in  J 840,  forty-four  couim 
commif^sion  bou*cs  cugaqred  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  2.274,61;  j  «j«.tjHr>.  :    -<^ 
tail  slorw,  cnpitnl   Ji44,*Mi3   dollars  :  eight  lumber  yartU.  capital  206,0<X>  dollars  ; 

Lftirnaces,   eight  forgers   f*n]»ital    27f>.(KK)  dollars ;  irt  i   '  "  V        '         17 

Bollar2*;   hanlware  and   cutlery,  *rj.>, 400  dollai**  :  t! 
iipiiaJ  t50, CM  K)  dollars  :  seven  rntt/m    factorie*, 
6Vcn  t4*nn«»ri4*^«.  capital  91,000  dt Jiff r?  ,  otie  di^r 

of  leath«  -  1    iLir*  i  oik-  p»*tt*'iy,  «» 

[ll  (aosawn  -  -h  lies,  four  printing  oih 
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I  iliilr,  three  weeUy*  one  semi^weekly  newspaper,  and  one  penodieal ;  forty*one  brtek 
I  0tooe.  and  twetitj-otie  woodt^n  houses  were  built,  and  cost  190,430  dollars.     Capital 
tiuCuTturcs,   2»423, 1 35  dollura  ;  elevea  acudettiieB,  446  students,  forty  schools,   1261 
u— f/.  S,  Gaz.      Official  lieittrrt^  for  1840. 
Tbe  water  power  of  Trwy  is  derived  from  the  streams  which  flow  from  the  hilla  on  the 
Add  frtim  a  dnm  with  a  lock  across  the  Hudson,  which  facilitates  navigation,  and 
most  uf  Ui©  water  of  the  river  available  for  manufacturing  puqjoses.     A  railmad 
( the  city  with  Ballston  Spa,  where  it  joins  the  Schenectady  railroad  to  Saratoga. 
'  a  dijostrous  fire  swept  over  and  destroyed  the  richest  part  of  the  city. 
I  Weat  Teov,  or  Watervhet  town,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  river,  thoug*!!  in  a  dif- 
,  cotmty^   is   properly  a  suburb   of  Troy,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  brid;;€  and 
ienw*.      Thi?    "growing  village  contains  800  dwelling  houses*  and   5000  inhabitants* 
;  the  Watervliet  bank,  ^vith  a  capital  of  150,000  dollars,   and  an 
tea' arsenal.^  O/ptw/  HelHrnsfor  1840. 
IUtica^  citv,  i^  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk  river,  in  43  deg.  10  min,  north  latitude, 
J 3 mill   w.'st  longitude;  ninety- two  miles  weet-by -north  from  Albany,  140  miles  firom 
-  fnjm  Buffalo^  seven ty-sw  miles  from  Oswego.      Population,  in  1820| 
in  1":-.       J3  ;  iu  1840^   1*2,782,     The  city  stands   on  an  inclined   plaioi  rising 
fn>it)  the  31  o hawk.     The  buildings,  cluefly  of  brick,  are  good.     The  Greets  are  ne*t 
JUS,  ntiatiy  of  them  100  feet  wide*     It  has  eighteen  places  of  worship — -three  Pres- 
one  Dutch  He  formed,  two  Episcopal,  four  Baptist,  three  Methodist,  two  Roman 
one  Universali^t,   one  African,  and  one   Friends*  meeting  house.     There  is  an 
Eigr  building,  numerous  charitable  institutions,  a  County  Medical  8c*ciety,  two  incor- 
"  aeademies,  one  for  males  and  the  other  for  females,  a  museum,  the  Utica  library, 
y^  mibchAnii!^*  association^   and   the  apprentices*  library.      There  are  four  banks,  with  an 
■      1^  TMXKOOO  dollars,  besides  a  bank  for  savings,  and  an  insurance  eom- 
of  200,000  dollars,  and  a  mutual  insurance  company^     The  State 
•out  a  mile  west  of  the  centre  of  tbe  city.     The  Erie  canal,  hei-e 
V-et,  and  seven  feet  deep,  passes  through  the  central  part  of  the  city, 
number  of  elevated  bridges.      The  Chenango  canal   connects   this 
$th    \'  '<<>n.      The  great  westeni   railroad  from   Albany  passes  through   it. 

al»ii  good  r*»ad8  in  various  directions,  north  and  south,  on  which  numerous  stages 
is  in  tlie  nudst  of  a  rich  and  hiahlv  cultivated  country,  and  of  an  extensive  trade. 
1794,  there  were  only  thi'ee  or  four  poor  houses  in  the  place.    There  were,  in  1840,  two 
'  and  three  commi^^sion  houses  in  foreign  trade,  capital  58,000  dollars  ;    188  re- 
6tORr4,   capital    1,678,595  dollars  ;  three  lumber  yards,   capital  41,000  dollars;  five 
-■'*-^\  59,000  dollars ;  value  of  machinery  manufactured  166,555  dollarsi  ;  six 
I  103,IMX)  dollars  ;  two  breweries,  one  flouring  mill,  two  grist  mills,  two 
iH-»»  oil**  paper  factory,  six  printing  offices,  six  weekly  ncwi^papers,  sLxty-one  brick  and 
I  thirty  wo«iflen  houses,  cost  253,000  dollars.     Capital  in  manufactures,  496,130 
^£  tSQ  academies,  670  students,  thirty-six  schools,  981  scholars.  — (>/i^i«i  lietttms, 

^ATMtTOWW,    164  miles  north-west  of  Albany,  is  situat^ed  on  the  south  side  of  the 

,  and  Is  connected  by  covered  bridges  with  Williamstown  and  Juhelville  vUlagea 

opposite  side.     In  1840'it  contained  twenty-six  stores  of  different  kinds,  various 

ibopf,   700  dwellings,  and  about  4000  inhabitants.     The  river  has  a  fall  of 

Biglit  feet  tn  one  uirle,  with   seven  dams  and  five  natiu^l  cascades.     Here  are  one 

^ factory « one  broadcloth  and  satinet  factory,  one  cotton  factor},  two  negro  cloth  fac- 

Uiree  carding  and  clothiers'  mills,  five  flourinsj  mills  and  grist  mills,  one  paper  mill, 

r.t,^,H..^j^  three  machine  shops,  four  saw^  milb,  two  tanneries,  one  morocco  dress- 

waggun  and  carriage  factories,  and  various  other  mechanical  establishments, 

^cry.  nud  I  me  distillery.     There  were  in   the  township,  in   1840,   forty-five  stores, 

^T>,000  dollars;  three  luml>er  yards,  capital  oOOO  dollars  ;  (ive  woollen  factories, 

factory,  1000  spindles,  four  tanneries,   one  brewery,  one  paper  factory,  three 

•  offioKft,  ttiroe  weekly  newspapers,  four  grist  mills.  Capital  iu  manufactures,  259,500 

P-  .    *  7,'-^0jfuiai  Jieiurm, 

1T1>  ty-si%  miles  west-north- west  of  Albany,  situated  on  the  south  side 
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of  tbc  ^^ohawk  river,  contains  a  court  hotiae^  g"^l>  ^%^t  itores^  one»  largo  mtton 

"dies,  one  large  flouring  mill,  an  academy,   300  dwelling*  and 
)  It  is  built  chieHy  on  one  street,  more  tlian  a  mile   lon^,  tiiK- 

trees*  with  gravelled  side  walks.     There  were  in  the  township^  in  1840,  twenty^ioiir  i 
eapital  1 1 4,700  dollars ;  ten  fulling  mills,   lave  woollen  factories,   two  cotton   fact/trii) 
15J00  spindles,  two  tanneries,  one  paper  factory,  one  printing  otfice,  one  weekly  iii» 
paper,  two  Houring  milb|  two  grist  mills,   iive  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill.     Capital  in  r" 
factiireA,  6.52,020  dollars,      PopulAtion,  5I.Sf>.^ — (Official  He  turns. 

WiiiTK   IIali*,   seventy-tliree  miles   nortli   of  Albany,  situated  at  the  he«4i  of  ! 
Champlain,    contains   a   bank,   thirty   stores   and   grocenes,    two   forwarding    hiniiws*, 
woollen  factory,   one  grist  mill,  two  saw  mills,   one  pinning  machine,  one  marhifit!  i 
two  ship  yarde,  and  tw^o  dry  docks,  one  tanner\\  300  dwellings,  and  2400  inlmhitatits. 
large  steamlioats  ply  from  and  to  this  place  for  the  conveyance  of  }k  ,1  merrlima* 

idUe,   and  two  steam  tow  l>oAts,  tifty  sloops  and  schooners,    and  sc\  it*.     TV© 

daily  lines  of  canal  packet-?,  when  the  canal  is  open,  leave  for  Troy.      Hue  U  the  nairtbcfii 
temtinntion  of  the  Champlain  canal*  There  are  in  the  township,  twenty -seven  storec,  i 
!'  'liars  ;  one  tannerv,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newTpapeJ-,  one  xp^t  u  * 

^  >.   Capital  in  manufactures*    18,650  dollars,  Poptdation,  3b  13, —  Official  . 

for  1840, 

Nkw  York  is  situated  on  the  south  end  of  New  York  or  Manhnttan  Island. 
confluence  of  the   Hudj^on  or  North  river,  and  a  strntt  called  the   East  river,  y 
uecLs   Long  Island  «i*juud  with   the   harbour  of  New  York.      The  City  Hall  is  lu 
43  niin.   40  sec,  Lir>nh  latitude,  and  71  deg,  1  min.  H  sec«  we^t  longitude  from  Gr 
It  is  eighty-six  miles  north-east  from  Philadelphia;  210  miles  south-west  from  Bostnol 
miles  north-east  from  Washington  ;  (J70  miles  north-eiujt  from  Charleston,  S*  C.  j  138 
1      M         t   from  New  Orleans;    14.5  miles  south  from  Albany  ;  and  372  itiiles  jtouti 
The  population,  in  11597,  wa3  4302  ;  in  17.>*i,  13,040  ;  in  1774,   22,73 
Kiju,  J.ijai;  in  IHOO,  60,489;  in  1810,  96,373;   in  1820,   123.706;  in  1830,  2(1 
in  1^40,  312,710.      Of  the  latter  number  there  were  employed  in  commerce,  11 
I  jii*efl  and  trades,  43,390;  in  navigating  the  ocean,  2786;  in  navigmttug  if 

1  li  canals,  716  ;  learned  pn>fessions  and  engineers,  2929. 

Aci'^kcding   to  "  The  Nf^w    York  Directftri/ for    1841,**  there  were*  in    the  cttj 
impnrtrrs  of  merchandise  ;   500   commission   merchants  ;   2.50   dry   giMKls  jobbers  ; 

o^ocers  ;  sixty  bawl  ware  dealers  ;    176  clothiers  ;   343  brokers;    forty-one  boiil 
fii    ■  \         nance  companies;  600  lawyers;  fifty  newfrpapers;  fifty-one  peritHlicals;  forty-! 
^reign  consuls. 

The  city  and  county  comprise  the  whole  island,  which  is  in  length  from  tlie  Batterr, 
the  ftotith,  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  to  Kingsbridge  on  thie  north,  with  aji  average  wiiftli 
one   mile  and  three-fifths.     The  greatest  breadth  is  two  miles  and  one-eightli,   and 
area  of  the  whole  island  about  14,000  acres.     It  is  separated  from   the  main   laud 
Harlem  river,  through  which  the  tide  flows.     The  Eaist  river  separates   it  from 
Island  on  the  e&*t ;  on  the  south  b  the  bay  and  harbour  ;  and  on  tnc  west,  HudAoii! 
hlch  separates  it  from   New  Jersey.     Three  bridges  across  Harlem  river  com 
iland  with  the  main  laud.     There  are  several  islands  lu  the  harbour,   and  in  the 
river. 

The  port  is  safe  and  commodious,  and  vessels  of  the  largest  sno  oome  iff  to  t! 
haKs,     The  entrance  over  the  bar  at  Sandy  Hook,  has  a  depth  of  water  frtM- 
pnt  to  twenty-aeven   feet;    and  thence   to   the  city   the   channel  in  from    tli'n 
ty  feet  deep.     The  rise  of  tide  is  only  about  six  feet*     The  entrance  t 
i|wecn  Staten  Island,  on  the  west^  and  Long  Island,  on  die  east,  c/illed  t  i , 

one-third  of  a  mile  broad,  and  is  well  defended  by  stnuj.  ution*. 

i^so  batteries  on  fiedlow*i  and  Ellis's  islands;  and  ??trong  forUi    ..  ^     .^  nn   G( 
Islaml,  which  contains  8e%*eQty  acr&s  of  ground,  and  is  distaot  3200  feet  from  th« 
,the  liatlery.     Cii«tJe  ^lUiaras,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  is  a  rouT  ■'  ♦-*.%- 
drcumft'renoe,  and  iijrty  feet  high,  with  three  tiers  of  guns.     Fort  <  if 

ighest  point  of  the  inland;  and  on  the  east  side  is  a  battery  to  defend  titv  ciuru^ncc 
luttHtDiJk  channel. 
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The  higiiest  ground  on  the  island  of  New  York,  is  238  feel  above  high  water.  The  city 
sndfl  about  three  miles  on  each  riyer,  and  in  its  compact  parts  has  a  circumference  of 
at  nine  miles.  The  streets  were  originally  laid  out  according  to  the  surface  of  the 
and;  some  of  them  were  crooked,  and  many  of  them  were  narrow.  They  have 
n  widened  and  improved  at  a  great  expense;  and  in  the  new  parts  of  the  city 
»  has  been  taken  to  lay  out  the  streets  regularly,  and  of  sufficient  width.  Broatl- 
r,  eighty  feet  wide,  is  the  principal  thorough&re,  and  extends  from  the  Battery,  at 

souUi,  nearly  three  miles,  to  Union-square,  where  it  joins  the  Bloomingdale  road 
[  the  fourth  avenue,  which  extends  through  the  island  to  Harlem.  Broadway  is 
ti^t  along  its  whole  leng^  and  occupies  the  height  of  land  between  the  North  and 
It  rivers.  Greenwich-street,  is  wide  and  handsomely  built  Pearl-street  is  of  a 
nent  form,  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  contains  many  spacious  warehouses,  and  is,  with 

adjacent^  the  principal  seat  of  the  dry  goods  and  hardware  business.  Front 
.  Water  streets,  between  Pearl-street  and  the  East  river,  are  occupied  chiefly  by 
desale  grocers,  commission  merchants,  and  mechanics  connected  with  the  shipping 
inesi*  South-street,  extending  along  l^e  margin  of  the  East  river,  are  the  offices  and 
^Mnuea  of  the  principal  shipowners,  &c  Banks,  insurance  offices,  brokers'  offices,  and 
ai&oes  of  the  public  press,  are  chiefly  in  Wall-street,  where  also  stands  the  merchants' 
bange.  The  other  principal  streets  are,  the  Bowery,  East  Broadway,  Henry, 
daiaon.  Blocker,  Bond  streets,  &c.  Canal-street,  half  a  mile  north  of  the  City  Hall, 
wide  street^  with  a  large  canal  imder  it,  firom  which  it  receives  its  name,  is  occupied 
itorei^  and  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  retail  trade.  It  crosses  Broadway  nearly  at  nght 
ifli^  sod  extends  to  the  North  river.  In  the  year  1800,  the  site  of  this  street  was  a 
;•  pond,  extending  nearly  across  the  island,  and  which  received  the  drainage  of  400 
as  of  gnmod.—  U,  S,  Craz, 

The  alupping  resort  principally  to  the  side  of  New  York  on  the  East  river :  many 
leb  lie  auo  on  the  side  next  the  North  river ;  and  there  are  usually  not  less  probably 
n  from  800  to  1000  vessels  lying  at  the  whar&  and  in  the  harbour.*  New  York  is  by 
Americans  conridered  the  second  commercial  city  in  the  world,  and  in  its  harbour  are 
leially  to  be  found  vessels,  not  only  from  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States,  but 
n  most  commercial  nations.  Its  insular  situation  extends  to  it  great  capacity  as  a  port, 
[  it  is  rarely  obstructed  or  much  incommoded  by  ice.  Besides  the  steam  packets  esta- 
hed  between  Liverpool  and  New  York,  several  lines  of  magnificent  sailing  packets  con- 
t  it  with  London,  Liverpool,  and  Havre.     The  New  York  and  Liverpool  line  consists 

A  Table,  showing  the  Draft  and  Tonnage  of  various  Classes  of  Vessels  which  entered  the 
Port  of  New  York,  when  laden,  in  1843. 

Claaaes  and  Names.  Tonnage.  Draft. 

Ships  of  War— Pennsylvania    2900  27  ft.  6  in. 

Ships  of  the  Line — Independence,  Delaware,  North  Carolina  ...  2300  25  8 

Frigates,  1st  class— Brandy  wine,  United  States  Potomac,  &c.  ...  1600  23  0 

„         2d  class— Congress,  Constellation,  &c 1300  21  0 

Sloops,  1st  class — John  Adams,  C vane,  &c 650  17  6 

„        2d  class— Erie,  Ontario,  Boston,  &c 504  15  9 

Brigs— Dolphin,  Consort,  Pioneer,  &c 210  13  0 

.    Twelve-gun  Schooners— Grampus,  Shark,  Enterprise,  &c 190  12  8 

Steamers — Missouri,  &c 1700  18  8 

Merchantmen,  &c— Steamship,  British  Queen  2366  18  0 

„                            „           Great  Western 1750  17  6 

Ship  Cornelia 1065  17  6 

„      Roscius    1030  17  6 

„      Garrick    995  17  0 

„     Sheridan  995  17  0 

„      Siddons     995  17  0 

„      Patrick  Henry   868  17  6 

„      Stephen  Whitney 860  18  6 

C^nal  Boats— Erie  Canal  ...'. <50         3  6 

„            Enlarged 150         6  0 

Dekwuw  and  Raritan  Canal 180          6  0 

▼OL.  U.  2  I 
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■  of  twrnty  ships  of  tlic  first  class,  v^rith  a  large  capa4>ity  for  freight,  and  elegatit 
Idations  for  pagscngers  ;  and  one  vessel  sails  from  each  place  every  ifixth  Amy, 
York  and  London  packets  cotisbt  of  twelve  large  ships^  one  of  wJiich  sails  from  eadl 
every  ten  days.     One  line  of  the  New  York  and  Havre  packets  ctHi»ist«  of  imeWe  «litpi 
:  the  first  cltiss,  one  of  which  sails  fiom  each  place  every  eight  day« ;  another  line,  «  I 
{■•hips,  sails  from  each  place  Diontldy*     Lined  of  sailing  and  of  steati)  paeketa  iii« 
I  cstabliished  to  all  the  important  porta  on  the  coast  of  the  Ignited  States.     Thefe  AfO 
'lines  to  some  [)orts  In  the  West  Indies,  in  Mexico,  and  in  South  America* 

The  most  splendid  public  edifice  in   the  city  is  the  Merchants'  ExchaTtge,   in  Wi 

street     It  covers  the  whole  space   lietween  Wall,  William,    Exchange,  and    St.  Wi 

streets^   is  constmcted  of  blue  Qnincy  granite,   and  is   200  feet  long  by  171   and  144 

wide,   and  seventy -seven  feet  liigh   to  the   top  of  the  cornice,  and    124  feet  to  the  top 

the  dome.     The  front,  on  Wall-Street,   hag  a  rerrssed  portico  of  eighteen  cohnnns,  durty 

.  eight  feet  high  and  four  feet  four  inches  in  diameter,  each  consisting  of  one  block  of 

I^Vreighing  forty -tlirec  tons.     The  centre,  or  exchange  room,  is  circular,  and  eighty  ^ 

^diameter.      It  has  four  recesses,  and  the  whole  breadth  is  KK>  feef^   and  the  height 

feetw     The  custom-house  is  a  magnificent   Doric  edifice  of  white  marble.     It  occw| 

site   of  the   house   in  which  Generid  Washington  was  inaugurated  as  first  prcsti 

til©  United  States.      It  is  2(K)  fe<?t  long,   ninety  feet  wide,   and  eighty  feet  high.     E 

of  the  north   and   south  fronts  has  a  portico  of  eight  columns,  five  feet  eight  incW 

I  diameter,   and  thirty-two  feet  high.     The  great  business  liall  is  a  s[)lendid  circular 

of  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  with  recesses  and  galleries.     Exclusive  of  the  ground  on  wiaJk 

It  stands,  ond  of  its  furniture^  it  cost  950,000  dollars.     The  entire  cost,   including  tlw 

ound,  is  estimated  at  1,175,000  dollars.     Both  the  above  buildings  are  fircpn>of. 

The  City  Flail,  a  richly  ornamented  structure,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  park^  whmt 

Ih  appears   to  great  advantage.     It  is  216  feet  long,  and  105  broad,   and  has  tlu?  loek, 

Cormthian,  and  Composite  orders  rising  above  each  other.    The  front  and  both  ends  aliOf* 

the  basement  are  built  of  white  marble  ;  the  back  of  brown  freestone.     It  is  surtnoaiilid  Iv 

A  cupola,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  colossal  figtire  of  Justice.     A  lar^  bnck  building*  MiiM 

the  City  Hall  contains  numerous  public  offices  and  courts,  and  the  nail  of  the  AmeneiA  In* 

Stitute,  with  its  library  and  models  of  machinery. 

The  Hall  of  Justice,  situated  between  Leonard,  Elm,  Franklin,  and  Centre  streets,  if 
an  imposing  granite  building,  in  the  Egyptian  style.  The  House  of  Detrition  or  IViMi 
adjoins  it. 

The  Hall  of  the  University  of  New  York  stands  on  Washington-square.     It  ia  a  haod* 

some,  and  rather  rich  Gothic  structure,  180  feet  long,  by  100  feet  wide.     Coloiiibia  Coilep 

'  ;  a  liandsome  building,  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.     Trinity  Church,  on  Brow* 

ray,  fronting  Wall-street,  is  another  imposing  and  florid   Gothic  structure.      St   f'afil*s 

lEpiscopal  Church,   in   Broadway,  with  a  steeple  234  feet  liigh  ;  and  St,  J«  i         i 

Church,  on  St,  John*8-square,  with  a  steeple  240  feet  high  ;  the  Dutch  Chi. 

on-square,  is  a  splendid  Gothic  building  :  and  many  other  churches,  as  the  f  itncii  Piv- 
at  Church,   in  Fnuiklin -street,  St,    Patrick's  Cathedral   in   Prince -street,  the  Sockly 
Labraryt  Gothic  Hall,  and  St.  Thomas's  Episcopal  Church,  in  Broadway,  and  tlie  Ba|iti*t 
FChurch,  in  Broome -street,  are  among  the  other  edifices  which  justly  adorn  New  York, 
of  which  the  citizens  may  very  pardonably  be  proud. 

Of  the  numerous  large  hotels,  the  Astor  House,  Broadway,  is  the  mo$t  distlnguiilictL 
is  built  of  Quincy  granite,  and  contains  390  rooms.     We  believe  it  to  bo  the  largott  ' 
in  the  world. 

Of  the  public  places,  those  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  Battery,  a  beautiful  ptiiilie 
Dimd,  on  the  south  point  of  the  island,  in  tlie  form  of  a  crescent,  eontaimng  eleven  acrci  ; 
lie  park,   in   the  centre  of  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  containing  ten  acres  ajid  llii^e* 
'quarters^  laid  out  with   walks,   sha<led  with  trees,   and  surroimded  with  an'  r 

and  a  large  fountain,  supplied  by  tlie  Croton  water  ;  St,  John's-square,  in  t! 
^he  city,  containing  fonr  acres,  kid  out  with  walks  and  trees,   and  Rim 
ence  ;  Washington-square,  out'  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  city  ball  ci 
and  n  '  •,  with  an  elliptical  enclosure,  at  tl' 

way  d  by  a  fountain,  supplied  by  the  ( 
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Moit  of  the  streets,  stores,  and  other  buildings  of  the  city  are  lighted  with  gas.  The 
expense  of  ns  and  lamps,  ia  1840,  was  120,676  dollars ;  of  city  watch,  was  223,950 
dollars  ;  and  of  deanmg  the  streets,  149,931  dollars. —  U.  S.  Gaz.     City  Returns,  ^c. 

Au  approximate  estimate  of  the  annual  value  of  sales  of  articles  of  country  produce  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants : — 

dollars. 

FiwhBeef 1,470,000 

„     Veal  365,000 

n     Mutton  and  Lamb         ....  335,000 

n     Pork 600,0rK) 

„     Poultry,  Game,  Eggs,  &c 1,100,000 

Salted  Beef,  Pork,  and  Hams        .  .....     1,200,000 

V^etables  and  Fruit 1,200,000 

JGUc 1,000,000 

Butter,  Cheese,  and  Lard 1,500,000 

FkNir,  Meal,  and  other  Breadstuffs 3,000,000 

Hay  and  Oats         . 750,000 

Fuel  (wood  and  coal),  exclusive  of  steam  fuel  ....     2,500,000 

Articles  not  enumerated,  not  including  any  building  materiak.  580,000 

Total  value         .         .  15,600,000 

The  Hariem  railroad  extends  from  the  City  Hall  through  Centre-street  to  Broome- 
street ;  turns  at  right  angles  to  the  Bowery,  where  it  turns  again  nearly  at  right  angles, 
and  follows  the  Bowery  to  the  fourth  Avenue,  on  which  it  extends  to  Harlem,  eight  mUes  ; 
and  it  is  continued  several  miles  further  to  Fordham.  A  part  of  its  course  is  a  deep  cut 
through  solid  rock,  with  a  short  tunnel  and  high  embankments.  It  has  a  double  track  the 
whole  length,  and  is  the  most  expensive  railroad,  for  the  distance,  in  the  United  States. 
—U.  S.  Gaz. 

Columbia  College,  foimded  in  1750,  has  a  president,  ten  professors,  about  140  students, 
and  about  14,000  volumes  in  its  libraries.  The  New  York  University  was  founded  in 
1831,  and  has  a  chancellor,  and  twelve  professors,  about  125  students,  and  a  good  library 
and  philosophical  apparatus.  The  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Episcopal  Churcn 
was  established  in  1819,  has  five  professors,  and  seventy-five  students,  and  7260  volumes 
in  its  library.  The  New  York  Theological  Seminary,  instituted  in  1836,  has  three 
ordinary,  and  four  extraordinary  professors,  108  students,  and  a  library  of  16,000  volumes. 
The  Public  School  Society  had  under  its  direction,  in  May,  1 840,  sixteen  schools,  with  male 
and  female  and  primary  departments  ;  and  forty- six  primary  schools,  and  22,955  scholars. 
The  Rutgers  Female  Institute,  in  Madison-street,  instructs  about  450  girls.  The  Me- 
chan^ics'  School,  in  Crosby  street,  has  550  pupils.  The  Protestant  Ej)iscopal  School  is 
another  useful  institution.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons ;  the  New  York  p]ye 
Infirmary ;  the  New  York  Hospital  ;  the  New  York  Lunatic  Asylum  ;  and  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum  are  all  creditable  to  the  city,  and  to  its  government  and  people. 

The  New  York  Society  Library,  in  Broadway,  has  35,000  volumes  ;  the  N^ew  York  His- 
torical Society  has  a  library  of  10, (XX)  volumes,  with  iiumorous  coins  and  medals  ;  the 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History  has  a  library  and  museum  ;  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
containing  the  sculpture  and  statuary  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  has  a  collection  of  the 
paintings  of  living  artists  ;  Clinton  Hall  Association,  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  science, 
and  the  arts ;  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  for  the  special  benefit  of  merchants* 
derks,  with  a  library  of  about  23,000  volumes,  and  an  annual  course  of  lectures  through 
the  winter ;  the  Apprentices'  Library  has  12,0(X)  volumes,  for  the  use  of  1800  apprentices  ; 
the  American  Institute  holds  an  annual  fair,  and  distributes  premiums  ;  the  New  York 
Lyceum,  with  a  Hbrary  and  reading-room. 

The  American  Bible  Society  ;  the  American  Tract  Society  ;  the  Home  Mssionary 
Societv;  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  ;  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Socictv 
(Baptist) ;  the  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,  arc  among  the  many  institutions  which 
distinguish  New  York. 
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Thofe  ftfv?  1  fjH  p!fvM?9  of  woi^hip  m  the  city,  ^h  :  thirteen  Dutch  Bi^forTno^K 

^?  rum,  three  C   i 
Associate  chin 
tiyt,  Olio  VVrlch  I>a|iti^t,  Httveiiteeti  Metbni.  pal,  one  Indian  Mcthoiiist^  three  Aieio* 

eitiUn  ProtCistnnt  Mt'tht*dist»  two  Pnmitive  3  ^  one  Calvitiistic  Methwiift,  on*?  G^smiffl 

McthodiRf,  th/et*  Lutheran,  one  Moraviau,  four  Friends,  three  Universal ists,  two  UnitarijiD, 
one  Mitrinoi's,  elevon  Roman  Catholic,  seven  Jews*  S>^ia^ogueaj  two  New  Jerasalem,  anm 
Christian,  one  rrovidcuce  CKapel,  one  CongregntJon  of  Disciples,  one  CgngreigiLticni  of 
Primitivo  Christians,  one  Mormon,  or  Latter- Day  Saints,  and  nine  Afiican,  iriz., 
Epiftcopul,  two  Baptist,  two  PresbyteriAti,  and  four  Methodist. 

The  niimher  of  hanks  is  about  thirty,  with  on  ag^»^giit4?  capital   of  about   »^(> /wi  /^^ 
doUars  ;  ten  marine  insurance  companies^  with  a  capital  of  ^80(.>»(X)0  doUarv  f  t 
6re  lusurancc  compaiiies,   with  a  capital  of  6,3f>0,000  dollars*     The^e  are  four  UiniLf 
6iavi»^*s,     There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  city,  417  commercial  houses,    and  918  CO 
!  od  ill  foreign  trade,   with  a  capital  of   45,941,200  dollars;  3620   letl 

:<r stores, witli  a  capital  of  14,648,595  dollars;  sbty-one  lumh^r-ya 
a  c.i  - 1,500  dollars ;  four  fumax^es  have  a  capital  of  23,000  doll  hinery  i 

nut'o  fhf  value  of  1,150,000  dollars  ;  hardware  and  cutlery.  1  'Isr? ;  ]m 

ciotig  iiii^  'fiOdollarsjofvarioua  metals,  1,087^800 dollars;  I 

and  two  1  i  I  priutiug  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  6 1,30;  :      •    y^ 

oil  and  candie  factory,  capital  100,000  dollars ;  eleven  distilleries,  and  tifteen   br 
with  a  total  capitil  of  575,076  dollars  ;  paints,  drugs,   &c.,  with   a  capital  of 
dollars ;  tliree  glass  factories,  and  six  glass-cutting'  establishments,  with  a  cajiital  of . 
dollars  ;  one  paper  factor^' ;  seven  sn^ar  refineries,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  3fi 
doltoni ;  rope  walks,  capital  9800  dollars;  two  giist  mills,  eight  sawmills,  capital  I4(>,6 
dollars  ;  cabinet  furniture  to  the  amount  of  1)16,675  dollars.      There  were  built  542  brid 
and  stone,  and  tifty-niiie  W(X>den  houses,  to  the  value  of  1,889,100  dollars  ;    113  printiq 
ofEceSf  forty-three  binderies,  ten  daily,  forty-live  weekly,  and  five  semi-wt^ell-   - 
and  twenty -ciy^ht  periodionJ:*,  employed  2029  persons,   and  a  capital  of  l^l! 

-,  11,228,894  dollars.     There  were  four  collegers,   ^; 
schools,  7207  scholars,  209   common  and  primur 
/iVf«r«-s,  U.S\  Gttz. 

S  two  museums,  and  numerous  other  places  of  amu^k^n 
I  the  city  to  Brooklyn,   three  to  Williamsburg,  two  to  J^^xw^ 


The  city  hiis 
Four  stcaui  ferrii 
Citv,  f\Ti(\  thr<>t^  to  I 


aty  1 
man,  tw* 


York  i^  administered  by  a  mayor  and  conmion  couneiL  Tlie 
n  wards,  each  of  which  elects  an  alderman^  an  assistant  alijer* 
tor,  and  two  constables. 

1612  by  the  Dutch,  and  in  1623  they  built  a  fort  at  thai 
ponnt  of  the  island,  and  in  1642  a  Dutch  church  wjtJiin  the  fort.     In  16(54  it 
r*  ri^Lf.  .1  f,,  fK.^  r,,(».lish.    In  1688,  the  asseiisorB'  valuation  of  property  in  the  whole  i 
4i  had  fH^^scitsioii  of  the  city  during  niost  of  the  revnlutionary  w*ar, 
*..ivw.M.M  *.    .  '    r,  25th,  1783,  when  the  troops  under  General  \v     i  :     .* 

it.     Tho  tirst  met  here  in   1 785  j  and  here  Washington  was 

Preiidcnt  of  tlir  \  mrrd  States,  April  30th,  1789.     Theyellow  fever  pi ♦vhj**!  m  i;:*o 

lh(>5  ;  and  the  cholem  in    1832,  when  2467  persons  died   in  July,   and  2206  in  Au„ 

<^      '  '        '  '  lUcr  16th,  1835,  a  dn^adful  fire  swi'pt  over  forty  acrcft^  covert^  witl 

le  nienphjindi^,   and  destroyed  property  to   the  amoimt  of  m^ariy 

t)  duiUrs.      The  bu  s  l>eeu  entirely  rebuilt  with  increased  convetiiunoe 

y. —  U.S,  Gttz, —  '  ,  its  and  Acrotintit. 

or   die    many  and    €\j  i^ic    works    »»■  and    executed    bv 

aiithoritiet  t=«   fbr  Cnttton  w  ^ :  a  gigantic  t  commencing  nt  i 

river,  fivr  im  the   Hudson    river,      TIte   dam  is  250  feet  long,  p< 

botti>m,  iv..  ■  it  top,  and  forty  feet  high,  built  of  it^no  an*l  cement 

nufcr,  flo  a9  to  form  a  pond  five  miles  long,  covering  400  acnes,  and  contain 

ttnllong  of  water^     From    tliis  daro    the   aqueduct  i§  continued  in  some  ^ ;,y 

II'  fling  tlirough  solitl  rocks,  and  crofiuug  valley*  by  embankments,  and  broiiks  fay*  do 
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tbe  Ififlem  river,   a  distance  of  thirt)*- three  miles.     "  It  is  built  of  stone^  bnek,  and 
potMfrj'  ^  OTicier,  six  feet  nine  incbe^  wldo  at  bottom,  se^en  feet  five  inches 

tl  ibt.'  L  ,  ilU,  and  eij^bt  feet  five  iucb<?^  bigh,  bas  a  descent  of  thirteen  incbea 

w»d  a  quarter  per  mii*;,  ruid  will  discbar^e  60,000,000  of  gallons  in  twenty -four  hour». 
]|  will  cro«»  the  Harlem  river  on  a  magniBcont  stone  bridge,  1450  feet  long,  with  fourteea 
f^m%  ciffl^t  of  eighty  feet  span,  and  seven  of  fifty  feet  span,  1 14  feet  from  high-tide  watei* 
!«.•  "^  '  *  "^«!  wbtdi  will  cost  more  than  900,000  dollars.  This  bridge  iB  in  progras% 
ai  rit  the  water  is  brought  across  the  river  in  an  iron  pipe,  laid  aa  an  inverted 

aypfirm,  i  uc  receiving  reservoir  is  at  86th  street,  thirty-eight  miles  from  the  Crotoii  I 
QMn%  and  covers  thirty-five  acres,  and  contains  150,000,000  of  gallons.  The  water  is  con-; 
inayvd  to  the  di-*    '  rvoir  on  Murray's  hill,   40th  street,  in  iron  pipes.      It  covers 

four  ocTTs  aad  .^e  and  cement,  forty >tbree   feet  high  above  the  street,  and 

boUb  20,OOOjO<JO  ot  guJlons.  Thence  the  water  is  distributed  over  tlie  city  in  irou  , 
pipQ%  laid  5r*  de»*p  under  ground  as  to  be  secure  from  frost.  The  whole  cost  of  the  work^ 
will  be  abc:  •  >,000  dollars.     The  water  ia  of  the  finest  kind  of  river  water.     No  city  ] 

In  llie  wori'i  :aore  plentifully  supplied  with  pure  and  wholesome  water  than  the  eityn 

of  N«w  York  ;  and  the  supply  would  be  abundant,  if  the  population  were  five  tim/cs  its 
atmiber*^ — V.  S.  Gaz. 
BftaaKXT?i  i^  situated  on  the  west  end  of  Long  Island^  opposite  the  lower  part  of  the 
dly  of  New  Vnrk.      Population,  in  1810,4402;  in  1820,  7175;  in  1830,  15,396;  in  1840, 
1   iu  eommerce,   1673;  in  manufactures  and  tradesi,  4666;  navigating 
Co  canals  and  rivers,  302;  learned  professions  and  engineers,  307* — 
It  i^  separated  from  New  York  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  tliree -fourths  of  a 
"id  the  East  river,  which  connects  the  bay  of  New  York  with  Long 
I  is  regularly  laid  out.     The  streets,  with  the  exception  of  Fulton- 
gtnertuiy  !*TtMight,  sixty  feet  wide,  and  cross  each  otber  at  right  angles.     Some*. 
of  IIm  «tfitcts  have  a   greater  width.      Fulton-street,    the  principal   thoroughfare,   thougli 
'    ^xl  to  an  ample  breadth;  the  old  houses  with  which  it  was  formerly  ! 
ve  btHMi  replaced  by  rows  of  lofty  brick  buildings,   and  presentlJ 
W  tiiti  .  tng  as  any  entrance  to  the  city  of  New  Yoi-k,     It 

one  of  T  in  the  United  StateJ.     Its  beautiful  situation,  i 

iter,  IwLve  made  it  a  favourite  place  of  residence  to  many  who  do  busi-« 

vi  it  is  nearer  to  the  centre  of  tnule,  than  residences  in  the  upper  parts ' 

The   increase  of  population,  from  1830  to   1840,  was   20,917.     Brooklyn  is 

New  York  by  four  steam  ferries,   on  each  of  which  sevei*al  commodious 

ly    ply.      The   time  of  crossing  is  generally  from    four  to  ^ve   minutes. 

i-'l  into  nine  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  oommoti  council. 

irty  churches — seven  Presbyterian,  seven  Episcopal,   three  Dutch  Re- 

.  seven  Metliodist,  two  Roman  Catliolic,  one  Unitarian,  and  one  Friends. 

with  an  aggregate  canital  of  1,000^000  dollars,  besides  a  savings  bank. 

i  ■  1 J  ranee  companies,  witn  a  total  capital  of  452,000  dollars.  The  Lyceumn 

(ri  et,  is  a  handsome  granite  building,  with  a  spacious  lecture  room.     Th« 

neSy  has  a  good  reading  room,  open  daily.     The   Hamilton  Lite- 

iij.  .^id  of  young  men,  is  a  useful  institution. 

five  foreign  commercial  houses,  capital  109,500  doUars;  154  ren 
^|»<»  dollars;  several  lumlier  yard*,  capital   40,(X)0  dollars;  productj^ 
:  raacliinery,  182,000  dollars;  hats  and  caps,  102,000  dollarsy 
!oallier»  162,600  dollars;  ^\e  distilleries,  one  brewery,  capit  "" 
drugs,    Ac,  capital  322JXK>  dollars;  one  glass  house-,  employing 
. I  h!K)  dollars ;  four  rop«^  wrdks,  capital  65,000  dollars;  three  printing 
two  weekly,  one  semi-weekly  newspapers.     Capital  in   manufactures,! 
V«i«»(tuen  academies,  11 21    students,  thirtv-eight  schools,  4683  scho*^ 
(\  S.  Goz. 
v.ivy  Yard,  situated  on  WalhV^*^-"*  ^'\"-  covers  forty  acres  of  ground, 
'U  the  land  aide^  and  eon  tail  >  ''ship  houses,  seven  extensive 

1    urick*  aiid  tieveral  workshops,  IX  K«r»  mr  the  nlBcexs,  and  extenHv«r| 
dock  will  smju  be  cgnstmctcd  at  this  place,    Connected  witli  the  Navj 
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Yftrd  is  the  Hatted  States  Naval  Lyceuin,  a  iloumhing  iristttu^oii,  wKtcli  ha»  A  vali 
Kbmry  and  museum,     llio  Naval  llogpital  occupies  a  fommanding^  eiiiin truce,  htilf  n  mil 
eiutt  of  tliL*  Navy  Yard,  and  has  a  large  building,  siurouiided  by  tlurty-tlirt'e  acnuj  of 
vated  grouni  inclosed  by  a  brick  wall.     The  Atlantic  DtKsk  Company  are   construe  ' 
largo  hmiUf  witliin  Red  \hyok  Point,  which  will  contain  forty *two  and  a  half  acres, 
outsidt?  pitT  of  which  will  extend  3C>00  feet,  fronting  on  ButtenuUk  channel,  and  ihi* 
of  which  will  accommodate  the  largest  fillips;  the  whole  estimated  to  cost  024, o27  d 
This  additional  wharf  room  h  rendered  neoeasary  by  the  crowded  state  of  the  docks  at  Xvw 

York.     At  the  foot  of  Brooklyn  Heights,  the  hnest  water  is  obUuned  from  w«dJs  and ' 

voir*  for  th«  supply  of  the  shipping  of  New  York  harbour. —  C7,  S.  Gaz, 

Govzrnor's  Island  is  situated  in  the  harbour  of  New  York,  3200  feet  south 
Battery,  and  contains  seventy  acres  of  ground,  belonging  to   the  United  StAtcs, 
Williams,  wliich  stands  oo  the  north-we^t  point  of  the  island,  is  a  round  tower,  GOO  fl 
circunifereDce  and  sixty  feet  high,  with  three  tiers  of  c^inon;  Fort  Colurnbus,  on  tlw?  fum 
niit  of  the  bland,  momita  lO.S  heavy  cannon,  and  a   battery  on  the   sonth-west   part,  com^ 
manding  the  entrance  through  Buttennilk   channel.     There  are  extensive   barracks,  with 
houses  for  the  officers,  occupied  by  a  small  garrison. 

Staten  Island  lies,  at  about  four  mih^s  soutli-west  of  the  city  of  New  York 
is  fnurteen  miles  long,  and  from  four  to   eight  wide,  and  is  divided   into  four  townshij 
The  surface  towards  the  north  ia  liillyi  but  more  level  to  the  south.     Richmond  hiU  i» 
vated  307  feet  above  tlie  ocean,  and  the  view  from  its  summit  is  extensive  and  heAiiti£dl|' 
com  manding  the  city  of  New  York,  wiUi  its  harbour,    islands,  and  fortifications,    Lcmi 
Island,  and  the  shores  of  New  Jersey,  together  with  the  lower  bay,  and  a  wide  expanse  of 
the  Atlantic^  continuaUy  enlivened  by  numerous  vessels   and  steamboats.     Several  steam 
feny-boats  are  continually  plying  between   the  island  and  the  city  of  New  York ;  anil  tkt 

mboats  which  ply  to  Newark  stop  at  several  landing  places  on  it£  north  side*     Scok 
shell-fish  are  tAen  on  its  shores. —  U,  S,  Gaz, 

Long  Islai?d  b  situated  between  the  Atlantic  on  the  south,  and  Long  Island  sound  o( 
the  north,  off  the  coast  of  ConnecticuL     It  b  divided  into  three  counties,  and  its  area  ' 
about  1500  square  miles.      A  chain  of  hills  runs  from  west  to  east,  on  the  north  of  wind 
tbo  surface  is   somewhat  hilly  and   broken  ;  on   the  south   it  b  level.     The  nortli  shoi 
is  rather  bold ;  oq  the  south  it  b  a  beach  of  sand  and  gravel,  inclosing  bays,  with  varifW 
inlet^s,  fidmitting  vessels  of  sixty  or  seventy  tons,  and  abounding  with  6ne  shell  and  oth«r 
ii^h.      At  the  east  end  b  Garditier*a  bay  and  bland,  and  Mootauk  point,  a  bold  promoDtory^ 
on  which  b  a  lighthouse.     The  north  shore  has  several  hghthouses. 

The  census  of  1840  shows,  that  the  population  of  Long  Island  had  increased  nearl] 
sixty  per  cent  in  ten  years,  or  more  tlian  twice  the  average  per  cent  increase  of  tlie  whof 
state.  The  fallowing  has  been  the  population  of  the  bland  at  each  census  taken  during 
present  century  :^ 
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Progress  of  Population  in  the  several  Counties  of  the  Island. 
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LoKO  Islam.  SorNu  i^    i   lur-.j   Itud,  ,1   water  extending  the  entire  length  of  Loof  ^ 
Inland,  and  separates  it  frdm  Connecticul,      It  cunnnunicate*  with  the  Atlantic  r»n  the  « 
by  a  rapid  straitr  and  w^^st  by  tlie  Ea$t  riicr  and  New  V^^rk  bay.     Ita  bread tli  b  from 
ta  twenty  miles,  and  ita  length  110. 
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TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Thb  early  trade  of  New  York  commenced  with  the  first  voyages  of  the  Dutch 
to  the  River  Hadson,  and  the  settlement  of  Beaver  Wytliy  now  Albany^  in  the 
year  1623^  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  European  wares  for  the  skins  of  the 
beaver  and  of  other  wild  animals.  The  Swedes  and  Fins^  who  had  settled  on 
•ome  of  the  lands  on  the  Hudson,  became  agriculturists ;  but  the  Dutch  did 
little  more  than  carry  on  trade  and  navigation.  So  tardy,  however,  were  their 
voyages,  that  we  are  informed  that  they  sailed  from  Holland  in  the  beginning 
of  the  summer  of  one  year,  with  a  cargo  of  assorted  European  goods,  to  New 
Netherlands,  and  returned  with  furs,  wood,  &c.,  during  the  summer  of  the  follow- 
ing year. 

When  Governor  Stuyvesant  surrendered  to  General  NichoU,  ^iewAmsteU  now 
New  York,  consisted  of  several  narrow  streets  lined  with  low  houses.  Smith, 
in  hit  "  History  of  New  York,"  printed  in  1757>  says,  "The  city  of  New  York  con- 
siata  of  about  2500  buildings ;  it  is  a  mile  long,  and  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
No  part  of  America  is  better  supplied  with  markets,  abounding  with  greater 
plenty  and  variety.  We  have  beef,  pork,  mutton,  poultry,  butter,  wild  fowl,  venison, 
fish,  roots  and  herbs  of  all  kinds  in  their  seasons.  Our  oysters  are  a  considerable 
article  in  the  support  of  the  poor;  their  beds  are  within  sight  of  the  town.  A 
fleet  of  200  small  craft  are  seen  there  at  a  time,  when  the  weather  is  mild  in 
winter,  and  this  single  article  is  computed  to  be  worth  annually  about  2000/. 
This  city  is  the  metropolis  and  great  mart  of  the  province,  and,  by  its  commodious 
ntoation  commands  also  the  trade  of  the  western  part  of  Connecticut,  and  that 
of  East  Jersey.  No  season  prevents  our  ships  from  launching  into  the  ocean. 
During  the  greatest  severity  of  winter  an  equal,  unrestrained  activity  runs  through 
all  ranks,  orders,  and  employments.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  York 
are  a  mixed  people,  but  mostly  descended  from  the  original  Dutch  settlers." 
(The  population  in  1756  being  about  13,500  souls,  including  about  2500  negroes.) 
"  The  city  is  divided  into  seven  wards,  and  is  under  the  government  of  a  mayor, 
recorder,  seven  aldermen,  and  as  many  assistants  and  common  councilmen.  The 
mayor,  sheriff,  and  coroner,  are  annually  appointed  by  the  governor;  the  recorder 
has  a  patent  during  pleasure.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  corporation  is  nearly 
2000/.^^  We  have  few  statistical  data  as  to  the  extent  and  value  of  the  trade  at  this 
period.  Comparing  it  with  the  population  of  the  city  and  of  the  province,  it  certainly 
was,  in  its  various  branches,  of  great  magnitude.  The  imports  were,  manufactures 
from  England ;  tea  to  the  value  of  10,000/.  per  annum,  by  the  East  India  Company  ; 
wines  from  Madeira  and  Portugal.  The  payments  were  made  in  dollars,  received 
from  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  dyewoods,  rum,  sugars,  and  mo- 
lasses, received  in  payment  for  provisions  sold  in  those  countries  by  the  merchants 
of  New  York ;  and  in  fins,  wood,  &c.,  received  in  exchange  for  British  and  East 
and  West  Indian  wares,  and  in  flax  seed ;  of  which  latter  there  were  shipped  for 
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Ireland,  between  the  9th  of  December,  1755,  and  the  23rd  of  February  following, 
12,528  hogsheads;  during  the  year  ending  the  29th  of  September,  1756,  23  ships. 
22  brigs,  45  brigantines,  31  sloops,  and  11  schooners,  entered;  and  36  ships,  28 
brigs,  58  brigantines,  150  sloops,  and  14  schooners,  sailed  from  the  port  of  Nev« 
York.  Copper  ore  mined  in  New  Jersey,  and  shipped  from  New  York,  was  sold 
for  40/.  per  ton  at  Bristol :  6731  tons  of  provisions,  chiefly  flour,  were  exported 
besides  grain,  enumerated  by  bushels,  and  not  by  tons.  About  800  pipes  o 
Madeira  were  imported  annually,  in  payment  for  which  Indian  corn,  flour,  timber 
and  other  articles  sent  to  Portugal  and  Madeira.  2654  barrels  of  tar  were 
brought  from  North  Carolina  were  among  the  exports.  Before  1756  about  80,000 
barrels  of  flour  from  America  were  exported.  {See  general  view  of  the  Trade  and 
Navigation  of  America  hereafter.) 

The  extraordinary  growth  of  New  York,  and  the  increase  and  prosperity  of 
its  navigation  and  trade  are  chiefly  owing  to  its  situation  and  its  port,  near  the 
mouth  of  a  magnificent  navigable  river,  and  to  the  great  advantages  of  the  com- 
munication wliich  has  been  extended  from  the  Hudson,  by  canals  and  by  rail* 
roads,  to  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  northern  and  western  regions  of 
America. 


Statement  of  the  Number  of  Arrivals  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  at  the  Port  of  New  Yciki 
from  1810  to  1840,  inclusive  ;  from  Official  Authority. 


].Cf«»»f 

IsfTcate  of 

Number  of 

Nitraberaf 

YEAR. 

Arnv^, 

TooDftfe. 

ToDDJifa 

YEAS. 

Arrtnli. 

Tau&air. 

Ti*nii.fe 

Briiuli 

■DC*  mo. 

note  tH«o, 

snip.. 

1110. ». 

3341 

S7«j»f3f 

iaM..„ 

1964 

403,416 

M  lei-lCKi 

inii 

m^ 

Hll>ilii 

jaiT».„ 

WW 

44K,4061 

72  llvtiKl 

1tl3.*.. 

1794 

IMJAl] 

litf.*.. 

^6M 

413^371 

60  71-IOG 

]lll.«i. 

Ulf 

241.71^ 

IIM.,.* 

arie 

417 ,901 1 

«2  ^A>-im 

Ifll4*... 

tm 

4»,6ai 

l»M,... 

]9Bfi 

40^107 

*T  74-HW 

fw 

30,1*1 

]B1«,... 

31 M 

^ijm 

1831.... 

SObd 

4ar«eDi| 

m  41-IO0 

tU 

>J.7I» 

Uli.... 

asi4 

Ul,ITi 

1833.... 

»Ba 

4M^10 

91     6-  10 

»69 

4a£«9 

IftlT-., 

insr 

397,19© 

lua.... 

»3r 

5as,3io 

Ittt  96-109 

tti 

4IJ» 

IflJS.... 

tlTl 

1B34.... 

243? 

53MS7i 

lOS     4-  10 

303 

4#.I40 

1119.... 

1079 

*»pi«0 

ia».... 

1450 

M5|0A6 

116     S-100 

fST 

3M0i 

IW».*.. 

IWT 

«6^S(4 

IM6.... 

£710 

647  .wa 

lai  oi^ioo 

uei 

90A4I 

ii»l.... 

1061 

17MHI 

s  r«-i(© 

IR3T.,** 

sao§ 

Of9,D6« 

144  17-100 

HO 

94371 

Inl.*.* 

«M9 

3l^S4aJ 

14  M-lOO 

IttM.*.. 

l!Xlt 

Ild«t,ls3 

nr  74-100 

S30 

33^1 

im.... 

34Si 

«»,?&» 

36  51-100 

iaaft„„ 

167* 

&l5.»T7i 

15S  17-100 

317 

I  W4«  a  .  ■"' 

Kit 

37*476 

45 

1B40.... 

1479 

€I».1S0 

149  «-lOD 

307 

]«&..., 

I77i 

130^141 

€3  i-A-im 

In  addition  to  these  airiyals,  which  are  from  foreign  and  coastwise  ports,  there  arc 
about  1050  schooners,  sloops,  &c.,  employed  in  coasting  inland,  not  included  in  the  alkore^ 
averaging  about  seventy-five  tons,  making  78,760  tons.  These  vessels  are  here  probablv 
every  wedc  during  the  season  of  navigation,  and  about  seventy-five  steamboats,  whid 
pfolMJbly  AM  here  about  every  other  day  ;  tonnage,  30,760. 


Number  of  Foreign  Arrivals,  from  1830  to  1840. 


lUO, 


Mmriitr.  |  Ymuts. 

1510   I    1833... 

1634    I    1834... 

1808        1835... 


Number. 
1926 


.3043 


Yean. 

1830... 
1837... 


Niunbcr.  I  Ymuv. 

8S9I        1839  .. 

1071    I    1840... 

1790    I 


.1139 
.19M 
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Abbivals  at  New  York  from  Foreign  Countries  during  the  Year  1833. 


NATIONS. 

Ship.. 

Barks. 

Briga. 

Schooners 

Sloops. 

TOTAL 

1833. 

Amirlmi 

Number. 

406 

» 

12 

2 

15 

13 

3 

Number. 

48 

66 

2 

S 

5 

Number. 
627 
181 
13 
24 
13 

21 

13 
3 

I 

1 
3 

2 

Number. 
SOO 
102 

Number. 
3 

4 

Number. 

1384 

371 

30 

35 

33 

41 

17 
3 
1 

1 

3 

1 
3 

2 

1 

iSsfflUi 

rSSflT;;!;  ?;;;;:;'!    ;;:"; 

SptBhh 

tf^tck.  Ha.  Rre... 

BflckuD . 

SvMlish 

Nnvnan 

Swkfcf^!!   *;:;.:;;:::;;;;: 

InitoiaB .......**.. 

gu£Zak 

Ifesieui 

Ttriin 

Haytian 

uJSSl :: 

Prmaaian* 

Celambian  .~ 

BraBlian    

Italiaa 

T^CalShipain  1833 

47© 

113 

003 

423 

7 

1925 

ToUlShipain  1838 

487 

180 

740 

366 

1 

1783 

Statement  of  Arriyals  at  the  Port  of  New  York  from  Foreign  Coim tries  in  the  Year  1841, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Thorn,  of  the  Revenue  Department.  Compared  with  the  Navigation 
of  1840,  there  is  an  increase  of  ninety-one  American  Vessels,  twenty-seven  British, 
fifteen  Swedish,  four  Dutch,  three  Danish,  &c.  Of  French  vessels  there  are  eight  less 
than  in  1840. 


NATIONS. 


Nnmber  of 
VeMels. 


45'i 
132 
631 
348—1563 

16 
7 

39 
181 

91—  334 
3 
7 

19—    20 

10 

22 

11 

1—  44 

2—  2 
5 

30 
23 


NATIONS. 


Swedish  schooners  . 

Sicalian  ships 

N      barks 

>f      brigs 

H      schoouers  . . 

Dutch  barks 

f  *     brigs 

,,     galliots , 

M     schooners  .., 

Hamburg  ships 

,,  barks  ...< 

„         brigs...., 

Danish  ships , 

„      barks  

n      brigs 

f,      schooners . . 

Austrian  ships 

»        bark 

„        brigs  .... 
Norwegian  barks.. 


Number  of 
Vessels. 


1— 

1 

I 

7 

I— 

2 

3 

7 

3— 

5 

7 

3— 

2 

1 

8 

1  — 

1 

1 

1— 

4 


NATIONS. 


Norwegian  brigs 

Ckilumbian  brigs 

,.         schooners.. 
Neapolitan  barks 

M  h'ig* < 

Portuguese  schooners  , 
Prussian  ships  

„        barks 

„        brigs 

Genoese  brigs 

Brazilian  brigs  ........ 

Veneaiielan  brig^  .... 

„         schooners  ,,, 

Haytian  brig« 

Sardinian  barks 

,»         brigs 

Greek  briga 

Italian  bngs. 


Total. 


Number  of 
Vessels. 


3— 

7 


2— 

1 

1 

6— 

1— 

1— 

3 

2— 

2— 

1 

2— 

I— 

1  — 


The  whole  numher  of  passengers  from  foreign  ports,  in  1841,  was  57,377. 

yumher  qf  Coastwise  Arrivals  in  1840. — Ships,  157;  barks,  29;  brigs,  554;  schooners, 
2921  ;  total,  3661  ;  which,  added  to  the  foreigny  1953,  makes  a  totd  for  the  year,  of 
5614  ;  total  number  last  year,  6487  ;  decrease,  873. 

In  the  above,  there  are  no  sloops  included,  which,  if  added  to  the  many  schooners  from 
Philadelphia  and  Virginia,  with  wood  and  coal,  which  are  never  boarded,  (owing  to  the 
remoteness  of  the  pomts  at  which  they  come  in,)  would  make  the  number  much  greater. 
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Statement  of  the  Number  of  Vessels  and  Passengers  ^mch  arrived  at  the  Port  of  New 
York  from  Foreign  Countries,  during  the  Year  1843,  by  Mr.  Thorn,  United  States 
revenue  boarding-officer : — 


COUNTRIES. 

Ships. 

Barks. 

Brigs. 

Schooners. 

Steamers. 

Galliots. 

Sloops. 

TOTAL. 

Ani^rlf^n  ,,,,,,,,,,,,, ,, 

number. 
402 

8 
4 

16 
0 
5 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

number. 
153 
18 

3 
25 

5 
13 

1 

6 

0 

0 
2 
0 

1 
2 
0 
0 

i 

0 
0 

I 

0 

namber. 
515 

184 

24 
15 

number. 

288 

50 

namber. 

0 
0 

namber. 

0 

namber. 

3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
^    0 
0 
0 
0 

namber. 
130 

British 

271 

Prench 

11 

Bremen.. 

n 

IS 

Swedish 

44 

Sicilian 

Hamburg 

It 

Banish 

Russian 

Dutch 

Bvlgian  t-»--t--.«.. .- 

Prussian 

18 

Texan 

Sardinian  ...... ..r--,,, ,,..,, 

Italian 

Genoese  •» 

Spanish 

HanoTerian 

Mexican 

Total 

439 

232 

780 

355 

6 

8 

a 

i8n 

The  number  of  passengers  who  arrived  here  in  1 843,  from  foreign  countries,  was  46,302. 

Statement  of  Exports  from  the  Port  of  New  York,  for  the  Year  commencing  January  I, 
1843,  and  ending  December  31,  1843,  compared  with  the  same  time  in  1842. 


A  R  t  1  c  L  B  s. 


Apples barrels 

Ashes,  pot do. 

—  pearl do. 

Beef,  pickled do. 

dried cwts. 

Bees'-wax do. 

B  randy pi  pes 

-»-  half  pipes 

qr.  casks 

Butter firkins 

Candles,  sperm boxes 

tallow do. 

Cassia mats  and  cases 

Cheese casks 

^— boxes 

CloTer^seed tierces 

Cochineal oeroons 

Cocoa bags 

Cofftre casks 

barreU 

— bag* 

Com bushels 

Corn-meal hhgds. 

barrels 

Cordage coils 

Cotton i>ales 

Domestic  cotton  goods. . .  .bales  and  cases 
D  ve  woods— 

Logwood tons 

Fustic do. 

Nicaragua  do. 

Fbh— 

Dry  cod cwts. 

Mackerel barrels 

Herring do. 

Flax-seed  tierces 

Floar— 

Wheat barrels 

Rye do. 

Gin,  foreign pipes 

Gus  powder kegs 

Hams  and  bacon cwts, 

Hides nombei 

U»jM bales 

Indigo ca 

ccrooBs 


Quantities. 


1842 


1843 


15,016 

43,041 

2,584 

36,048 

6,990 

7,154 

10 

169 

123 

48,034 

11,856 

23,.126 

28,947 

8,964 

62,112 

1,561 

118 

13,071 

32 

234 

19.401 

51301 

6,084 

28,715 

2.559 

164,354 

30,435 

7,014 

1,281 

196 

40,559 
3.H50 
5,898 
4,131 

274,881 

8.798 

12 

8,233 

8,235 

53,633 

a,S42 

41 

154 


ARTICLES. 


8,361  Lard kegs 

31,778  Lumber— 

3,879      Shookss  hhd .  and  pipe namber 

24,195      Boards  and  plank M.  feet 

2..102      SUTes  and  heading M. 

4,h51      Hoops M. 

10      Shingles M. 

258  Nails casks 

1 13  Naval  stores— 

26,939     Rosin barrels 

11,384      Spirits  of  Turpentine do. 

9,234      Tar do. 

25,752     Turpentine do. 

5,217  Oils— 

20,688     OHto baskets  and  cases 

4,312      Linseed gallons 

675     Whale do. 

5,532      Sperm do. 

230  Pepper bag> 

531 1  Pimento do. 

18,514  Pork barreb 

155,795  Rice tierces 

6,814 1  Rum,  foreign puncheons 

25,806 American barrels 

1,725  Saltpetre bags 

160,214  Silks packages 

19,729  Se»p.. 
Suftars 

White  Havanna  do. 

Bn>wn  Uavanna .....do. 

If  aniila,  &c bags 

MnscoTado  hhgds. 

Refined .- cwta. 

Teas 
Soochong  and  other  black....  pad  ages 

Hyson  Ain do. 

Hyson  and  Young  Hyson do. 

325,809     Gunpowder  and  Imperial do. 

10,617  Tobacco,  leaf hhgds 

71 ditto bales,  cases,  ftc. 

4,405 manofoctured kegs 

5,627  Whalebone 
31,280  Wheat 

9,296  Whiskey  harrela 

137  Wool 

aao 


6,927 

1,718 

408 

33,941 
4,649 
4,517 
3,066 


Qaautitka. 


472,S6S 
2,187 

28,100 
MS 

1.767 

1.330 

6S0 

33,060 

266 
23W 

fi!,511 

9,066 


10,700 
«J71 


14,M1 


lOtt 


195,085 

890 

1,160 


1.175 
27.465 


188,687 

23.579 
4,748 
3,289 
1,000 
1,761 
9,848 

82,844 
1,702 
39.374 
202.039 

14.300 

2,5e7;»ir2,44ijno 

27M>7 

ijm 

11M4 

783*7 

19Jtf 

1,800 

1,873 

6.100 

972 


14.800 


841 


t.lA 


T,m 


lljNS 


>.«» 
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Imports  into  the  Port  of  New  York,  for  the  Year  ending  the  20th  of  September. 


1843 

1644 

Free. 

DatiaUe. 

TOTAL. 

Free. 

Dutiable. 

TOTAL. 

dollar*. 

2.706.821 

2,799,149 

9,146,115 

2,442,987 

dollars. 
8,674,731 
6,906,616 
6,979,796 

13,112.758 

dollars. 
6,281.562 
8,705,765 
16,124.910 
15,655.745 

dollars. 
2,060,484 
2,070,877 
4,585,383 
2.763,558 

dollars. 

74*71.622 
16,959,728 
15,063,974 
23,926,600 

dollars. 
10.032,106 

19,030,605 
19,649367 
26.690,218 

Flw  gasrtar 

8«yq»Irte;;..........;; 

TkMq^er V.V. 

f  Tstol 

17,094,072 

29,573,900 

46,667,972 

11,470,302 
5,623*770 

63.021.984 
34.348,084 

76,092,286 
28,424,314 

VlBeveaM» 

The  decrease  in  free  goods  is  mostly  in  specie.     The  total  increase  in  consumable  goods 
is  aboye  116  per  cent,  and  the  duties  collectcKl  have  been  as  follow  : — 

Customs  Duties,  Port  of  New  York,  1843  and  1844. 


TEARS. 

Fourth  Quarter. 

First  Quarter. 

Second  Qaarter. 

Third  Quarter. 

TOTAL. 

isu 

dollars. 

1,168,680 
2,634.163 

dollars. 
1.876,874 
5,537,023 

2,578,865 
5,478,588 

dollars. 

4,310,814 
7,829,946 

dollars. 

9,934,923 

21.379,720 

1841. 

Incvease 

1,36.%483 

8.660.149 

2,889.733 

3.619.132 

11.444.797 

Exports  from  the  Port  of  New  York,  for  1843  and  1844. 


1843 

1844 

Domestic 
Goods. 

Foreign 
Goods. 

TOTAL. 

Domestic 
Goods. 

Foreign 
Goods. 

TOTAU 

dollars. 

4.030.468 

8,876,286 

4,765,386 

4,268,296 

dollars. 
1,105,069 
715,607 
1,470,378 
2,119,816 

dollars. 

5,136,527 

4,570,793 

6,225,764 

6,386,111 

dollars. 

4,916,771 

6,385.089 

8,291.636 

8,000,000 

dollars. 
1,298.887 
829,876 
1.612,474 
3,000,000 

dollars. 
6.216.668 
7,214,926 
9,904,109 

nntquirter 

SefiNHi  qwartcr. T.T....r.r«r 

11,000,000 

^tal 

19.949,435 

6.410.700 

22,360,196 

27,593,495 

6,741,197 

34.334,692 

The  exports  from  the  port  of  New  York  form  no  index  whatever  to  the  export  trade  of 
the  country;  because  the  proportion  of  the  whole  export  sent  from  this  port  is  so  small,  and 
fluctuates  to  so  great  an  extent.  The  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  form  very  generally  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  amount  brought  into  the  United  States.  The  drawback  on  imported 
goods  has  been  as  follows : — 

Drawback  on  Foreign  Goods  Re-exported  from  New  York. 


YBARS. 

Fourth  Quarter. 

First  Quarter. 

Second  Quarter. 

Third  Quarter. 

TOTAL. 

UiS 

dollars. 
138.006 
132.134 

dollar.4. 
112.137 
113,892 

dollars. 

183,021 
172,036 

dollars. 
165,877 
230,000 

dollars. 
599,041 

IM4 

648,061 

Value  of  Quarterly  and  Annual  Imports  into  the  Port  of  New  York. 


YBARS. 

First  Quarter. 

Second  Qaarter. 

Third  Quarter. 

Fourth  Quarter. 

TOTAL. 

1S3t 

dollars. 
18,637.978 
12,333.948 
20,636,918 
16,404,141 
26,766.312 
86.691.650 
16,583,661 
28,110  818 
I64M0,786 
21.933390 
20,687,030 

8.705,765 
19,080,605 

dollars. 
11.347,018 
16  297.190 
20,678,746 
22.463,541 
37,937,682 
17,807,206 
21,916,547 
22,748.183 
10,647,872 
18,736,421 
18,724,686 
16.124.910 
19,649,357 

dollars. 

10,976,281 

21,079,873 

20,276,504 

33,491,833 

36,052,430 

12,004,980 

21,689,530 

31,608.322 

17,854.920 

23,285/126 

9.722,287 
16.455.745 
26,690,218     . 

dollars. 

5,807.601 
1 1,233,033 
15.384,198 
16,964^93 
18,139,870 

7,970,722 
17,026,091 
14,621,364 
11,402.346 
11.312,078 

6.281.562 
10.022,106 

dollars. 
46768,908 

im 

60,944.044 

1814 

UI6 

1M6 

IM7 

inn             r 

76,875.370 
89.304,108 
118,880.194 
68,374.558 
77,214.729 

U9i.,  ..    .  , '. .. 

97,078,087 

lf«0 

IS41 

IMt 

vm 

1841 

•kJ. 854. 924 
75.268,015 
52,4I5,5.'V> 
50,yj«^26 
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Note. — The  imports  of  the  second  and  third  quarter  of  1844  have  been  larger,  it 
appears,  than  in  any  year  since  1839.  These  goods  have  been,  added  to  the  incroased 
production  of  American  manufacturers,  greater  than  can  find  sale;  and  the  dependence 
upon  bank  facilities  to  work  them  off,  has  increased  the  business  of  the  institutions. 

CoBCPARATiVE  Statement  of  the  Number  of  Cases  of  the  principal  Merchandise  Exported 
from  Havre  to  New  York,  in  the  Packet  Ships,  during  the  Years  1839,  1840,  and  1841, 


ARTICLKS. 

1839 

1840 

1841 

Silks 

16,778 
3,450 
M70 
3,773 
1.578 

18,985 

10.054 
1.478 
«,837 
2,793 
035 

10.150 

IMU 
S,515 
3.381 
8.313 
1,419 

14,740 

Woollens 

Silks  and  Woo'lens 

Cotton 

Silk  and  C<ittoo 

Divers  kinds 

Total 

45,740 

16,S25 

4i,sn 

Wines 

37.290 
9,109.934 

22,278 

8,V);J4S 

3iJK9 
1.363.455 

Watches  and  jewellery 

Rates  of  Commission  adopted,  and  recommended  for  general  adoption,  and  allowed  by  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  when  no  agreement  exists  to  the  contrary. 


ON  FOREIGN  BUSINESS.  percent. 

Sale  of  merdiandise 5 

Sale  or  parchase  of  stocks' 1 

Sale  or  parchase  of  specie ^ 

Porcbaae  and  shipment  of  merchandise  with  funds  in 
hand}   on  the  aggregate  amount  of   costs    and 

charges 31 

Drawing  or  endorsing  bills  in  all  caset 3| 

Vessels — selling  or  purchasing 2^ 

Freight,  procuring 5 

CoUeiBting  freight  or  general  average 2i 

Outfits  or  disbursements,  with  funds  in  hand 2| 

Effecting  marine  insurance,  in  all  cases,  when  the 
premium  does    not  exceed  10  per  cent  on  the 

amo«uit  insured ^ 

Effecting  marine  insursnce.  in  all  cases,  when   the 
preminm  exceeds  10  per  cent,  on  the  amoant  of 

premium 5 

Collecting  difidends  on  stock 4 

Collecting  delayed  or  litigated  accounts 5 

Adjusting  and  collecting  insurance  losses 2| 

Receiriog  and  paying  monies,  from  which  no  other 

commission  is  derived l 

Remittances  in  hills,  in  all  cases ^ 

Luiding  and  re-shipping  goods  from  vessels  in  dls* 

tiess    00  the  value f^ 

Receiving  and  forwarding  goods  entered  at  the  custom 

house — on  the  value 11 

And  on  responsibilities  incurred i\ 


ON  INLAND  BUSINESS. 
Sale  of  merchan-iise. 


Purchase  and  shipment  of  merchandise,  or  •ocepdaf 

for  purchases,  without  funds  or  prupeity  in  hand 

Sale  or  purchase  of  stock 


Sale  or  purchase  of  M>ecie 

Sale  or  purchase  of^  bills  of  exchange,  withovt  en- 
dorsing  

Sale  or  purchase  of  bank  notes,  or  drafts,  not  cufreat 

S(  lliog  and  endorsing  bills  of  exchange 

Vessels,  selling  or  parchasing •.... 

Chartering,  to  proceed  to  otl^r  ports  to  load 

Procuring  or  collecting  freight 

Outfits  or  disbursements 

Collecting  general  average 

Effecting  marine  insurance,  in  all  rases,  when  the 
premium  does  not  exceed  10  per  cent  on  the 
amoant  insured 

Effecting  marine  insurance,  in  all  cases,  when  the 
premium  exceeds  10  per  cent  on  the  aoMnint  of 
]>remium 

Adjusting  and  collecting  insurmooe  loMses • 

CoUeoting  dirideocts  on  stocks • 

Collecting  bills,  and  paying  over  the  amount,  or  nr- 
ceiving  and  paying  monies,  froaa  which  no  other 
commission  is  dnived ••• 

Receiving  and  forwarding  goods—on  the  valne 

The  same  when  entered  for  duty  or  d(^>enture • 

Remittances  in  aii  cases,  in  bills 


*! 


'^  The  ahove  commissions  to  Be  exclusiye  of  the  g^uarantee  of  dehts  for  sales  on  credit, 
storage,  brokerage,  and  every  other  charge  actually  incurred.  The  risk  of  loss  by  fire, 
unless  insurance  be  ordered,  and  of  robbery,  theft,  and  other  unavoidable  occurrences,  if 
the  usual  care  be  taken  to  secure  the  property,  is  in  all  cases  to  be  borne  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  goods.  When  bills  are  remitted  for  collection,  and  are  returned  under  protest^  for 
non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  the  same  commission  to  be  charged  as  though  they  were 
duly  honoured.  On  consignments  of  merchandise,  withdrawn  or  re-shipped,  full  commis- 
rion  to  be  charged  to  the  extent  of  advances  or  responsibilities  incurred,  and  half  commis- 
sion on  the  residue  of  the  value." 

Hospital  Monet. — The  first  section  of  "  An  act  to  amend  the  Revised  Statutes  in 
relation  to  the  Marine  Hospital,"  passed  the  18th  of  April,  1843,  is  hereby  amended,  so  as 
to  read  as  follows : — From  the  master  of  every  vessel  from  a  foreign  port,  for  liSf»f^ 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents;  and  for  every  cabin  passenger,  two  doUars;  for  each  steen^ 
passenger,  fifty  cents;  and  for  each  mate  and  sailor,  fiftv  cents. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  the  health  commissioner  shall  collect  and  receive  any  money,  undff 
protest  or  notice  on  the  part  of  the  payer  of  an  intention  to  contest  the  right  of  tbe 
state  to  such  moneys,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  pav  the  monies  so  received  into  the 
of  this  state,  making,  at  the  same  time,  and  aehvering  to  the  treasurer,  a  written  ~ 
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jscamsttnces  onder  which  the  same  was  received,  and  the  objections  made  by  the 

.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  comptroller,  whenever  it  is  ascertained  and 
bed,  by  the  judgment  and  decree  of  a  competent  court,  that  the  monies  so  re- 
into  tne  treasury,  under  protest,  have  been  illegally  collected,  and  do  not  belong 
tate^  to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  treasurer  for  such  monies,  in  favour  of  the  party 
thCTeto. 

.  4.  The  health  commissioner  who  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  of  this  state  public 
eoQected  by  him  und^  protest,  shall  be  saved  harmless  ag^ainst  the  consequences  of 
km  brou|?ht  against  him  for  the  recovery  of  monies  so  received  and  paid  :  Provided, 
idi  health  commissioner  shall,  within  five  days,  give  notice  to  the  comptroller  and 
jT-general  of  any  suit  brought  against  him  ror  the  recovery  of  monies  paid  under 
and  shall  submit  the  management  of  the  siut  to  the  attorney-general ;  and  all  costs 
irges  connected  with  the  defence  of  said  suit  shall  be  paid  from  the  treasury,  in  the 
anner  as  if  the  suit  was  against  the  people  of  the  state. 

.  5.  The  monies  collected  by  the  late  commissioner,  under  protest,  shall  be  paid  into 
sury;  and  the  two  preceding  sections  shall  apply  to  him  and  the  monies  tnus  paid 
t  treafiuiy. 

.  6.  'Ktle  one,  of  part  one,  of  chapter  fourteen,  section  twelve,  of  the  Revised  Sta- 
I  hereby  amended,  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : — The  resident  physician  shall  receive  an 
salary  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  monies  appropriated 
we  of  the  Marine  Hospital. 

.  7,  The  health  officer  shall,  annually,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  January,  report  to 
tptfoflery  under  oath,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Marine  Hospital;  together 
I  die  receipts  and  perquisites  of  his  office,  and  the  items  connected  therewith. 

MARINE  INSURANCE.— MINIMUM   PREMIUMS. 

ii  by  the  Board  of  Underwriters  of  New  York,  January  1st,  1840,  furnished  for 
the  "  Merchants'  Magazine,"  by  Walter  R.  Jones,  Secretary  to  the  Board. 

Bisks  from  Atlantic  Ports  to  Europe, 

per  cent, 
rchandise  and  freig!it<,  from  an  Atlantic  port  in  the  United  States,  to  a  port  in 

pe,  clearing  on  and  after  the  1st  of  October,  and  before  the  15th  of  March 1 

ditto        clearing  on  and  after  the  16th  of  March,  and  before  the  1st  of  October       } 
ie,  from  an  Atlantic  port,  to  a  port  in  Europe   ^ J 

Risks  from  Europe  to  Atlantic  Ports, 

goods,  hardware,  and  fancy  goods,  each  package  subject  to  separate  average,  if 
red,  from  Havre  to  an  Atlantic  port  in  the  United  States \\ 

goods,  from  a  port  in  the  Mediterranean  to        ditto I  ^ 

from  a  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  to    ditto    \\ 

jware  ditto  ditto 2 

s  from  ditto  ditto         free  from  particular  average,  unless  it  happen 

-anding,  and  amount  to  five  per  cent 1 

s  from  ditto  ditto        from  particular  average,  unless  it  happen  by 

ling,  and  amount  to  five  per  cent,  and  also  free  from  general  average   } 

)ther  risks  from  Europe,  to  an  Atlantic  port  in  the  United  States,  specie  excepted..     l| 
;ie  from  Europe  to  an  Atlantic  port  in  the  United  States J 

Baltic  Bisks  to  and  from  Cuba  and  Atlantic  Ports, 

B  from  Atlantic  ports  in  the  United  States  to  St.  Petersburg 1 J 

from  Cuba  to  Gottenburg,  and  any  ports  between  that  port  and  St.  Petersburg. .  2| 

from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  United  States,  sailing  prior  to  August  the  15th I J 

ditto  ditto  sailing  on  and  after  the  15th  of  August, 

rior  to  the  15th  of  September 2 

ditto  ditto  sailing  on  and  after  the  15th  of  Septem- 

nd  prior  to  the  1st  of  October 3 

ditto  ditto  sailing  on  and  after  the  1st  of  October, 

irior  to  the  15tli  of  October "^ 

ditto  ditto  sailing  on  and  after  the  15th  of  October.  <> 
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Eurt^ean  Risks,  to  and  from  American  Gulf  Ports  in  the  United  Staies. 

percwt 

On  risks  from  Europe  to  an  American  port  in  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico 2 

Ditto  ditto,        free  from  particular  average,  unless  it  happen  by  stranding,  and 

amount  to  five  per  cent,  and  also  free  from  general  average 1 ) 

On  merchandise  and  freights,  from  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Pensacola,  Apalachicola,  St. 

Mark's,  and  St.  Joseph's  to  a  port  in  Europe,  clearing  on  and  after  the  1st  of  October, 

and  before  the  15th  of  March    U 

Ditto        ditto,        clearing  on  and  after  the  15th  of  March,  and  before  the  1st  of  October.    l\ 
On  Cotton,  from  Columbus  and  places  below,  to  Apalachicola  and  St.  Joseph's,  and  thence 

to  Europe 4 

Gulf  risks,  if  clearing  from  the  United  States^  after  the  15th  of  July,  and  before  the  15th 

of  October,  an  addition  of i 

For  stopping  at  another  port  in  the  United  States,  on  the  passage  to  or  from  a  port  in 

Europe,  an  additional  premium  of    t 

Coastwise  and  River  Risks  north  of  Florida. 

On  cargo^  from  New  York  to  Darien,  and  other  places  not  above  Macon    1) 

Ditto,  vice  vena,  less  §  on  sucli  part  as  does  not  come  in  boxes  and  flats 2 

Ditto,  ditto        to  Cheraw H 

Ditto,  ditto        to  A  ugusta  or  Fayetteville 1 

Ditto,  vice  versa,  less  ^  on  such  part  as  does  not  come  in  boxes  and  flats 1| 

If  on  deck  the  sea  passage,  an  additional  premium  of i 

On  cargo,  from  Augusta  to  Savannali,  or  vice  versa,  river  risk I 

On  rice,  from  Savannali,  Charlestown,  Georgetown,  Darien,  or  Wilmington,  to  a  northern 

port   1 

On  other  risks,  ditto,        ditto,        ditto,  t 

On  risks,  from  northern  ports  to  ditto,        ditto,        ditto,        except  specie f 

On  specie,  either  way I 

On  risks,  to  or  from  the  Delaware,  if  clearing  on  and  after  the  1st  of  December,  and  prior 

to  the  9th  of  March 1 

Ditto,        ditto,        if  clearing  on  and  after  the  9th  of  March,  and  prior  to  the  1st  of  Dec..       | 

Ditto,        to  or  from  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  or  vice  versa i 

Ditto,        to  other  places  within  the  Capes  of  the  Chesapeakci  if  clearing  on  and  after  the 

ist  of  December,  and  prior  to  the  9th  of  March f 

Ditto,        ditto,         if  clearing  on  and  after  the  9th  of  March,  and  prior  to  the  1st  of  Dec.  i 

Ditto,        to  or  from  ports  north  and  east  of  Cape  Cod    } 

tnce  versa,      | 

Coastwise  Risks  to  and  from  Ports  west  of  Florida. 

From  a  northern  port  to  Key  VVest,  and  at  any  other  place  west  of  that  port,  and  not 

west  of  New  Orleans,  by  ships  and  brigs,  against  total  loss  only,  or  witli  average 2 

Ditto,        ditto,        by  scliooners  and  sloops   2^ 

On  freights  and  mercnandisc  from   New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  to  a  northern  port  in  the 

United  States,  excepting  on  sugar,  molasses,  and  tobacco li 

On  sugar,  molasses,  tobacco,  and  other  articles  liable  to  damage I{ 

On  sugar  and  molasses,  from  a  plantation  above  or  below  New  Orleans  to  ditto If 

On  risks  from  Key  West,  and  places  between  that  port  and  Pensacola,  inclusive,  to  ditto. .     14 

Specie  out,  by  ships  and  brigs,  1  per  cent ;  back,  by  ditto I 

Ditto,  by  sloops  and  schooners,  I  i  per  cent ;  back  by  ditto 1 

On  risks  from  a  northern  port  to  Franklin,  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity 2| 

vice  versa,    2 

Specie,  either  way I 

Specie  risks  to  be  charged  j  per  cent  additional  premium  by  vessels  clearing  on  and  after 

the  15th  of  July,  and  before  the  15th  of  October,  and  other  risks  J  per  cent  in  addition 

to  the  above  rates,  except  New  Orleans. 

River  Risks  west  of  Florida. 
jph's  to  Colu 

From  Mobile  to  places  not  above  Claiborne 


From  Apalachicola  and  St.  Joseph's  to  Columbus,  or  to  any  place  on  the  river  below  Co- 
lumbus       3 

ticeversot    2| 


From  Mobile  to  places  above  Claiboroe  • 1 
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percent. 

iew  Orleans  to  places  in  the  vicinity  below  New  Orleans i 

ditto,  on  the  Mississippi  not  above  Natchez J 

ditto         ditto,  above  Natchez  and  not  above  Randolph,  or  to  places  on  the  Red 
r  not  above  Alexandria,  or  to  places  on  the  Black  River  not  above  Harrisonburg,  or 

Bces  on  the  Arkansas  river  not  above  Arkansas 1 

ditto,  on  the  Mississippi  river  above  Randolph  and  not  above  Alton,  or  to  places 
le  Ohio  river,  or  to  places  on  the  Red  river  above  Alexandria  and  not  above  Natchi- 

!8,  or  to  places  on  the  Tennessee  river  not  above  Florence    I  i 

ditto,  on  the  Arkansas  river  above  Arkansas,  and  not  above  Little  Rock 2 

few  Orleans  to  places  above  Alton,  and  to  places  on  the  Wabash  and  Illinois  rivers  2 
ditto,  to  Huntsville,  and  places  on  the  Tennessee  river  above  the  Muscle  Shoals  2 
ditto,  to  places  on  the  Arkansas  river  above  Little  Rock,  and  to  places  on  the 

river  above  Natchitoches    4 

a  from  Natchez,  and  places  below  it,  to  New  Orleans  I 

from  places  above  Natchez,  and  not  above  Randolph,  to  New  Orleans    f 

above  Randolph  and  not  above  Alton  on  the  Mississippi,  and  not  above  Ports- 

h  on  the  Ohio  river  to  New  Orleans 1 

above  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio  river,  or  above  Alton  on  the  Mississippi  river,  or 

places  on  the  Missouri  river I i  to  4 

above  premiums  are  to  be  in  addition  to  the  premiums  for  the  sea  passages,  in  case 
isks  are  united. 

Foreign  Ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

3  from  northern  ports  in  the  United  States  to  Vera  Cruz,  quicksilver  excepted. ...  2 J 

ditto                ditto                ditto                ditto,     on  quicksilver    2| 

vice  versa  on  goods,  1^ 

ditto    on  specie,  \\ 
Lsfrom  Tampico  and  other  foreign  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  a  northern  port 

e  United  States,  on  merchandise  2 

vice  verta,  2^ 

ditto                ditto                ditto                ditto                ditto,       on  specie,  l| 
ES  clearing  on  and  after  the  10th  of  Julv,  and  prior  to  the  15th  of  October,  an  addi- 
J  premium  of  \  per  cent  on  specie,  ana  i  per  cent  on  other  risks. 

ff^est  India  Risks,  and  Risks  to  Ports  on  the  Main. 

'iS  from  ports  in  the  United  States  to  Curacoa,  and  to  all  West  India  ports  not  to 
ird  of  Porto  Rico    1 J 

viceversOf     \\ 

cie,  either  way } 

\3  from  ports  in  the  United  States  to  ports  to  leeward  of  Porto  Rico,  including  Ja- 

a,  Cuba,  and  ports  on  the  Main,  nortli  and  west  of  and  including  Laguira I^ 

vice  versa,     1  \ 
1  Havanna  or  Matanzas,  with  special  averages,  less  than  the  whole  shipment,  an  ad- 
»nal  premium  of    i 

on  specie,       f 
ks  clearing  after  the  10th  of  July  for  or  from  the  West  India  islands,  on  and  after  the 
I  of  July,  and  prior  to  the  5th  of  October,  an  additional  premium  is  to  be  charged  of 
r  cent  on  specie,  and  J  percent  on  other  risks. 

South  American  Risks, 

cs  from  northern  ports  in  the  United  States  to  Rio  Grande  or  Buenos  Ayres 2 

vice  versa,  2 

ditto  to  Montevideo  IJ 

vice  versa,  1 J 

ditto  to  other  ports  in  Brazil    \\ 

vice  versa,  1  \ 

Cape  Horn  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Risks. 

£S  to  a  port  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope    If 

ditto,        with  liberty  of  one  or  more  ports,  an  addition,  outward,  of i 

homeward,      \ 
out  and  home,  double  rates. 

ks  to  a  port  round  Cape  Horn,  if  not  north  of  Lima 2 

ditto,  if  north  of  Lima ^ 

out  and  home,  double  rates. 
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On  risks  on  the  return  passages,  the  same  premiums,  except  specie,  ^  per  cent  less  than  other 
mercliandise  from  round  Cape  Horn. 

On  risks  (excepting  whaling  risks)  to  ports  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  4  per  cent  per 
annum.  If  to  ports  round  Cape  Horn,  4  per  cent  per  annum.  If  north  of  Lima,  5  percent 
per  annum. 

All  renewals  or  extensions  to  be  charged  at  not  less  than  the  new  rates. 

All  risks  on  deck,  treble  the  under  deck  premiums. 

Risks  on  cargo  by  vesscb  bound  round  Cape  Horn  not  to  be  insured  in  series  of  less  thin 
twenty  packages  of  dry  goods,  and  each  description  of  other  goods. 

In  policies  covering  two  passages,  or  on  out  and  home  risks,  the  premiums  for  both  the  sing^ 
passages  are  to  be  united. 

Specie  by  vessels  of  war  not  included  in  the  aforesaid  rates. 

Particular  Averages, 

Cotton  to  be  classed  in  parcels  of  not  less  tlian  ten  bales  each,  according  to  the  succession  of 
the  marks  and  numbers  in  the  invoice,  and  the  average  shall  be  allowed  on  each  parcel  exdih 
sively,  if  amounting  to  five  per  cent  on  such  parcel,  and  not  otherwise.  Tlie  excesses  over  the 
parcels  of  ten  bales  each  to  form  a  separate  cki^,  and  to  be  subject  to  average,  if  damaged,  to  the 
extent  of  five  per  cent  on  ten  bales. 

Sugar,  not  less  than  fifty  boxes,  or  twenty  hogsheads,  of  successive  numbers,  as  aborc^  if 
amounting  to  seven  per  cent. 

Coffee,  not  less  than  one  hundred  bags,  if  amounting  to  ten  per  cent,  or  twenty  hop- 
heads  or  fifty  barrels,  if  amounting  to  five  per  cent,  of  successive  numbers,  as  above,  or  Ave 
per  cent  on  the  whole  shipment,  provided  the  whole  shipment  be  not  less  than  two  buiidiied 


Rice,  not  less  than  fifly  tierces,  of  successive  numbers,  as  above. 

Tobacco,  subject  to  ten  per  cent,  average,  in  lots  of  not  less  than  ten  hogsheads,  ditto. 

Tobacco  stems,  not  to  be  insured,  subject  to  a  less  average  than  twenty  per  cent  oo  the 
entire  lot. 

Cigars  and  Indian  meal,  not  to  be  insured  subject  to  a  less  average  than  ten  per  cent  on 
the  entire  lot. 

Russia  duck,  diapers,  burlaps,  and  ticklenburgs,  if  from  Europe,  ten  per  cent  on  the  entire 
lot,  and  average  ten  per  cent. 

Grain,  coastwise,  ditto,  ten  per  cent. 

On  Cargo  to  Marseilles. 

Sugar,  coffee,  rice,  cocoa,  pepper,  and  pimento,  warranted  free  from  particular  average,  if  the 
property  is  discharged  at  the  port  of  Marseilles. 

Voyages  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Silks  and  other  dry  goods  to  be  classed  in  parcels  of  not  less  than  ten  packages  each,  acooid- 
ing  to  the  succession  of  the  marks  and  numbers  in  the  invoice ;  and  each  kind  of  teas  to  be  cod- 
sidered  as  one  class,  and  to  be  subject  to  average,  as  if  separately  insured,  on  such  of  the  classes  as 
may  amount  to  Qyc  per  cent,  and  not  otherwise. 

Cassia  (except  in  boxes)  and  floor  matting,  if  insured  separately  from  other  cargo^  to  be  free 
of  average  under  twenty  per  cent  on  the  entire  lot. 

Warranted  free  from  loss  or  expense  by  capture,  seizure,  or  detention  by  the  Chinese,  and 
also  free  from  loss  by  blockade;  but  if  turned  off*,  the  ship  to  proceed  to  a  near  open  port. 

General  Regulations, 

If  goods  are  designated  by  different  marks,  without  being  numbered  successively,  and  the 
average  of  the  marks  do  not  fall  below  the  quantity  on  which  partial  loss  is  allowM  as  abovCf 
each  mark  may  be  separately  insured. 

Policies  terminating  outwards,  with  a  return  premium — and  policies  with  a  return  premiumy 
for  ports  not  used—and  policies  on  time — to  have  the  words  added  after  the  return  of  premium — 
"  no  loss  being  claimed.'^ 

In  poHcies  on  time,  with  liberty  to  extend  the  same — such  extension  to  be  fcv  a  definita 
time,  instead  of  stipulating  to  bring  the  vessel  into  port  under  the  original  agreement  A  leCnm 
premium,  however,  to  be  allowed  for  each  entire  month  of  the  extended  time  not  uted-HM)  loM 
beinff  claimed. 

No  conditional  liberties  shall  be  stipulated  for,  unlen  the  premium  thtreoB  is  paid  or  i 
at  the  time  tlie  risk  is  taken. 
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No  fire  risk  on  shore  to  be  taken  prior  to  the  inception  of  the  marine  risk,  except  at  a  premium 
oTone-half  per  cent 

DanMig«4l  goods  to  be  sold  on  the  same  credit  as  the  sound  ;  or  if  sold  for  cash,  the  appraise- 
■oit  of  sound  value  to  be  for  cash,  and  certificates  of  the  sound  value  and  of  damages  to  be 
Bodfroath. 

Id  cases  of  total  loss,  affidavits  to  be  required  as  to  other  insurances,  and  in  cases  of  claims  for 
returns  of  premiums  exceeding  tlie  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  an  affidavit  to  be  required  stating  the 
fret  on  which  the  claim  is  founded. 

No  damage  to  be  allowed  for  goods  injured  by  spots,  without  evidence  of  actual  contact 
with  sea  water. 

Rates  of  Premiums  on  Lake  Bisks. 


DESTINATION. 


Fk«a  BmSmlo,  to  place*  on  Lake  Brie, 
BM  wMt  oC  develand 

kn*.    4iito.    net  we«t  of  Detroit  . . 

IhC^  te  i^aces  beyond  Detroitt  sod 
aec  mmik  oC  the  «outh  end  of  Oreen 
B«y 

XlM^    teChicngo... 

Moo,  to  etker  placee  on  Lake  Michi- 
gM,»<Mitk  of  Green  Bay 


BY    8TBAMB0AT8. 


Prom  the 


ment  of  the 
•on,  and 
prior  to  the 
Ut  of  Sept. 


From  the  1st 

of  Sept.,  in< 

cluviTe,  to 

the  Ut  of 

October. 


per  cent. 
I 


1 


per  cent. 


BY   SAILING   VESSELS. 


of  October,  ■S^rftLi. 

the  end  of 
the 


per  cent. 


S 


«4 


AUrbka, 
leaving  in 
the  month 

of  Sept. 


per  cent. 


^ 


FrooithelfC 
of  October* 

incloiiTe,  to 
the  end  of 


percent. 

1 
1 


Goods  on  deck  not  covered  by  the  policy  unless  an  additional  premium  thereon  is  paid. 

If  the  risks  commence  at  New  York,  one-quarter  per  cent  to  be  added  to  the  above  rates. 

If  they  go  vid  Lake  Ontario,  one-half  per  cent  to  be  added  to  the  above  rates. 

The  above  dates  to  be  calculated  from  leaving  the  shipping  port  on  the  lakes. 

Seven  days  to  be  allowed  from  the  day  of  leaving  New  York,  to  reach  the  shipping  place  on 


the  lake. 


INLAND  RISKS. 


From  opening  to  Ut  of  Sept 


"^, 


From  New  York  to  Providence  "j 

„  Boston ....  Iper  steam,  ^ J 

„  New  Haven  J ^ 

„  places  on  the  North  River,  above  the  Highlands  i 

„  Buffalo,  vid  Erie  Canal i 

„  Philadelphia i 

Pittsburg i 

„  Wheeling J 

„  Cincinnati  1 

„  Louisville 1  i 

„  Memphis   1 J 

„  Vicksburg  1 J 

Natchez 2 

„  New  Orleans 2J 

„  St.  Louis If 

„  Galena,  vid  Pittsburg 2 J 

„  Terra  Haute,  on  the  Wabash  15 

„  Peoria,  on  the  Illinois 2 

„  Tuscumbia If 

„  places  over  the  Muscle  Shoab 2^ 

From  Pittsburp  to  Galena  2 

„      St.  Louis  to  Independence,  Mo 1 J 

New  York        ditto        via  Pittsburg 8J 

Pilot AOE.— For  the  Port  of  New  York  there  are  nine  branch,  and  nine  deputy  pilots,  and  as 
regiateied  boats. 

.oeording  to  the  law  regulating  the  pilotage  of  the  port — 
Section  2.— All  pilots'  bilk  shall  be  certified,  before  collected,  by  one  or  more  of  the  said 

Diskmen  or  their  secretary,  except  where  a  pilot  receives  hb  pilotage  outward-bound  from 
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the  master  of  the  vesfel  at  Sandy  IJook^  in  which  case  the  pilot  shall  report  to  the  said  commis- 
sioners according  to  law. 

4. — The  said  commissioners  shall  fix  and  determine  the  compensation  of  pilotage  to  oe  received 
by  the  pilots ;  Ist,  for  piloting  vessels  from  the  quarantine  to  New  York ;  2dly,  for  transporting  a 
vessel  from  one  river  to  the  other  ;  3dly,  for  hauling  a  vessel  into  the  stream  from  the  wharf  to  her 
•ancliorage.  or  from  her  anchorage  to  a  wharf. 

5.--The  pilotage  on  vessels  outward  shall  be  as  follows  :~for  every  vessel  drawing  less  than 
fourteen  feet  water,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  foot ,  for  every  vessel  drawing  fourteen  fert 
and  less  tlian  eighteen  feet,  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  foot ;  for  eveir  vessel  drawing 
eighteen  feet  and  upwards,  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  foot ;  and  on  foreign  mercbaot 
vessels,  not  entitled  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  enter  on  the  same  terms  as  ships  or  vesseb 
of  the  United  States,  sliall  be  increased  by  adding  one-fourth  to  the  above  rates. 

Inward.^^YoT  piloting  any  merchant  vessel  bound  to  New  York,  and  not  exempted  from  pi- 
lotage by  virtue  of  this  act,  from  the  southward  or  eastward  of  the  white  buoy  on  the  eastern  cage 
of  tiie  outer  middle  near  the  bar  to  her  anchorage,  moorings,  or  to  a  wharf,  for  every  vessel  draw- 
ing less  than  fourteen  feet  of  water,  two  dollars  per  foot  ;  drawing  fourteen  feet  and  less  tiian 
eighteen  feet,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  foot ;  drawing  eighteen  feet  and  upwards,  three  dol- 
lars per  foot. 

/><•«•. — For  piloting  between  the  eastward  or  southward  of  the  white  buoy,  and  the  ports  of 
Jersey  city,  Newark,  Perth,  Amboy,  or  within  Sandy  Hook — 

per  foot — dollars,   cts. 

Vessels  drawing  less  than  fourteen  feet 2         00 

Ditto  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  feet 2         50 

Ditto  more  than  eighteen  feet 3         00 

Vessels  of  war 5        00 

Vessels  foreign,  not  entering  as  United  States  vessels,  one-fourth  addition. 

Ditto  taken  charge  of  to  the  westward  of  the  white  buoy,  half  pilotage. 

Between  the  1st  days  of  November  and  April,  in  addition  to  the  above,  for  vessels  drawing  teo 
feet  and  upwards,  four  dollars;  less  than  ten  feet,  two  dollars;  and  one-half  of  these  additioiuU 
sums  for  half  pilotage.     Commissioners*  fees  not  charged. 

Hell  Gate  Pilots. 

per  foot— dollars,   cts. 

Fees, — From  or  to  Sand's  Point,  for  schooners  or  sloops I  50 

Ditto  ditto  square-rigged  vessels    I  75 

From  or  to   Hell  Gate,  for  schooners  or  sloops |  00 

Ditto  ditto  square-rigged  vessels    I  25 

From  the  1st  day  of  November  to  the  1st  day  of  April,  iu  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  for  every  ship,  bark,  or  brig 2  00 

Ditto  ditto  schooner  or  sloop    1  00 

AUCTIONS,  SALES,  AND  COMMISSIONS. 

Auctions. — The  system  of  sales  by  auction  is  common  in  New  York  and  other  commercial 
towns  in  the  United  States  ;  and  in  most  cases  where  the  law  interposes  between  the  owner  of 
property  and  the  purchaser,  it  directs  the  sales  to  be  made  at  public  auction.  The  object  is  the 
protection  of  him  whose  property  lias  been  taken  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  creditors.  "  Al- 
tliough  public  sales  have  tnus  been,  from  time  immemorial,  adopted  and  sanctioned  by  legislators 
and  judges,  yet^"  observes  a  writer  on  the  (question  of  the  auction  system  of  New  York  in  "  Hunt's 
Merchanu*  Magazine,"  "  as  a  system,  public  auctions  for  the  extensive  sale  of  imported  goods  have 
not  found  favour  with  the  great  mass  of  importers  and  jobbing  merchants  in  this  and  other  cities. 
The  appointment  of  auctioneers  has  an  early  date  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  laws  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  passed,  regulating  the  manner  in  which  they  should  conduct  their  busi- 
Dess,  and  fixing  the  amount  of  duties  which  they  should  pay  to  the  government.  The  law  of 
1817,  however,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  created  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  auctions  ;  and  the 
appropriation  afterwards,  by  the  new  constitution,  of  the  duties  to  the  payment  of  the  state  debts, 

£ve  character  and  permanency  to  the  system.    For  many  years  after  tliat,  however,  a  fierce  wai^ 
re  was  carried  on  between  the  importing  and  jobbing  merchants  and  the  auctioneers. 
'*  Strong  applications  were,  in  consequence,  made  to  the  state  legislature  to  repeal  or  alter 
tlie  auction  laws,  but  the  state  was  reaping  too  great  a  harvest  from  the  auction  duties,  and  the 
•olemn  appropriation  of  the  revenue  from  this  source  afforded  good  grounds  for  not  interfering. 
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i  be  ligliily  given  up/     But   tt  w:j*  9ai3«  Chat  the  auction  syi 
Iteretti  of  oan^re^idt^rit^  al  the  expense  of  the  tesideiit  irierchniit  i  and  I 
"  the  asiembl)'  iti  the  samt;  3  ear  say, — tliat  ihcy  beg  teave  to  srtbfiiit,  whethe 

signow  do  not  [my  us  grout  a  tax   as  resident   niordintits      An  agcni  rrci*ivc 

r^*" ....  ..L  .,,,  (xiti^signment,  aiiil  sells  at  auction — if  bcyund  lt»e  Cape  o*'  (lood  liupe, 

-;  from   tlie  West   Indies  or  Europe,  "jiMiullari ;  and  if  spiriw,   101" 
...   proceed  to  sny.  that   if  the  system  were  abolished.  *  the  state  rt^vetiUf 
mtuld  *^r,  and   tlie  jobbing  mercliunta  the  onty  gainerti,   by  the  chantie.     Jt  tli6 

<•  <l^  !  are  ii*  decide^  wiiether  ihey  will  stand  n^ith  folded  arms  and  £$utfer  a  revcniW« 

r  annum  to  be  wrested  from  them,  wubout  using  every  exrrtiou  in  their 

■  iturc  having  been  hostile  to  any  change  of  the  s^-stem,  urgent  memoriiiU  wewf 
^-i«  praviiii>  iliat  a  heavy  duty  might  be  iinpo'sed,  which  wouid  amount  to  a 
I  iynih  meiiioniib^ were  addressed  iiri8l7.  J8l«»  18i9.  1820,  IR'2l,  1824,  1828,  182U 

I  ..iltivion*}  were  ivlrpied  at  the  meetings  of  a  denunciatory  character.     At  the  meetin 

lie  auction  system  furnished  facilities  for  conccaJment,  encoiirag«^ 


wkj^  ti 

«M  ti 

•olrtT 

whici 

tluU  1 

jiiftlj 

tmpsm^t  oc  a  c> 

lifrand  ^Kill ;  ; 
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.inrfiiMMiTi  replied  in  an  address  lo  members  of  Congress,  in  which  thejt^ 

r  their  buaine**  are  iuhiguific^nt  wiien  conipared  with  the  vahie  of  reptitAiiofl 

•  =tcm  leads  to  fraud  and  perjury  ;  and  they  add»  *  For  ourselves,  we  mo 

;ire  not  aware  of  any  cireumsUmces  connected  with  the  auction  busine 

incomputilite  with  honest   pride  and  vigorous  inieRrity.     We  confide 

^tauct^  have  pasi^etl  away  in  which   ihe  character  of  an  auctiojteer  W4 

lo  to  the  writers  of  farcer.  It  is  not  now  his  business  to  extol  a  pretendej 

^t'nu  but  he  llnds  himself  engaged  in  a  profession  whicli  requires  cbara 

inuunded  by  the  evulences  tliat,  with  these  aids,  every  post  of  honoafj 

ociiii  hlo,  is  within  his  reach*' 

lion  meetings  strong  grounds  were  taken,  and  it  was  inmted  tliat  the  influence 
i\uu  system  was  bad  upon  morals  atid  would  also  act  most  injuriously  upon  the  growth 
rity   of  the  city  of  New    York.      We  think   upon  the  subject,  that  it  would  be  no 
:  «u  couthaiund  refute  most  of  the  arguments  used  on  these  occasions, 
this  article  with  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Abndiam  G.  ^riiompson,  Esq.,  of  this 
\ork. —  the  man  to  whom   tlve  auction   system  is,  no  doubt,    j         '  '  !       '         '      !  ,» 

.)  see  the  enrl  of  the  war,  and  to  enjoy  the  abundant  fruits  f  ! 

r  '  '^         !  tiy  Mr.  Thompson,  *rouie  few  years  since,  lo  Ins  itnuw-tHi/xn?,  uiiu  >vai» 

r  ition. 

-  ...UTviews  with  the  governor  an  the  subject  of  auctions,  and  the  final  result 

of  a  Jaw,  under  my  sujjerviviou,  wluch  was  afterwards  passed,   rctlucing  and 

ilntv  of  one  per  cent  on  Eoit  India,  and  one  and  a  half  per  cent  oii  Eurofican 

<t  with  the  governor,  1   told  him,  that   if  such  a  ri'duction  should  take 

i^i  year,  myself.  6000  dollars,  in  ad\Tince,  for  il>e  duties  on  sale**  of  lndii| 

I  ban  for  any  two  years  since  178?J).     The  result  jusiilied  my  c;dcubiioa 

r  the  act  of  1817,  the  duties  were  one  per  cent,  two  per  cent,  and  thn 

1*  to  the  state  was  small  compared  with  at'ier  years.     Soon  after  the  pa*- 

,i  Uohton  ship  from  tlie  East  Indies  was  sent  to  New  York  (all  previous 

>.uld  in  Boston),  the  auction  duties  on  the  cargo  of  which  amounted  to  iip' 

14,  ami  the  revenue  to  the  suite  the  first  year,  upon  India  goods,  aniount»i  to 

>o  dolJars.     All  the   India  vesseln  afterwards  were  sent  iiere,  and  frum 

aitetnpt  lias  been  made  to  sell  a  eargi>  of  India  goods  east  of  New  York, 

<-'  from  auction  duties  gradually  irjcreased,  until  it  hn=  '   d 

liars  per  annum,  a  revenue  which  bus  aided  materiiJiM 

M  iM«  canal  debt,  atui  a  revenue  wlucli  grew  out  of  a  huniii^.^  w,m^1i 

from  all  parts  of  our  wtdely-*'xteiided  country,  which  tended  di- 

J   houses,  stores,  ami  lots — multiply  the  business  of  ihe  sljip|)er,  im- 

liieh  has  filled  our  city  with  palaces,  and  made  our  merchants  princes. 

I  the  passage  of  this  law,  as  business  begets  business,  t\Uo  was  commenced 

rcguinr  paekt-i  line  between  New  York  and   Liverpool^  by  Isaac  Wrijjht  and   Francis 

Br»^'Tu     Tr>  ffm  rnit'Hf  rhe  success  of  New  York  was  ascribed,  and  packet  lines  were  esta- 

Phibidelphia,  but  in  neither  instance  were   they  sticcessful,     Tlie 

utli  'and  Philadelphia,  tttc  free  and  absolute  side  of  goods  by  auction 

(  U  did  not  appear  to  be  undfrst<H>d,) 

la,  gfMid?  were  allowed  to  be  otfered,  and  witJidrawn,  fr^  from  state  duty,  and 

;  ti  I  ^^otn^  of  that  city  with  no  certainty  of  making  bis  purchases,    lie 

would  be  sold  to  the  higlic^t  bidder. 


In  jt  t- 
i  I  nould 
I  alone  (b 

to  t\ 


m^tii 
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city,  and  followed,  as  it  was  afterwards,  by  the  establishment  of  lines  of  packets,  and  the  con-' 
struction  of  tlie  Erie  canal  in  1825,  together  with  all  the  natural  advantages  of  New  York,  it  was 
eminently  successful  and  advantageous.'  " 

Auction  Law. — The  following  analysis  of  this  law,  comprehends  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  information  of  the  sellers  and  buyers  of  goods  at  auctions. 

Any  citizen  of  the  state  of  New  York  may  become  an  auctioneer,  in  the  county  in  which  be 
resides,  on  executing  and  depositing  with  tlie  comptroller  an  approved  bond  in  the  penalty  often 
thousand  dollars,  with  sureties  for  the  payment  of  tlie  auction  duties  and  the  faithful  performance 
of  the  duties  of  his  office.  Tlie  bond  runs  to  the  people  of  the  state,  and  the  sureties  mast  be 
two  sufficient  freeholders ;  if  the  bond  be  executed  by  an  auctioneer  appointed  in  a  cit^,  it  must 
be  taken  and  approved  by  the  mayor,  or  recorder  of  such  city  ;  if  executed  by  an  auctioneer  ap- 
pointed for  a  county,  by  any  judge  of  the  county  courts  of  such  county.  The  officer  taking  thebond, 
must  endorse  upon  it  a  certificate  of  his  approbation,  and  of  the  day  it  was  taken,  and  deliver  it 
thus  endorsed  to  the  auctioneer,  who  within  ten  days  thereafter  must  pass  it  to  the  comptroller. 
Every  officer  taking  such  bond,  must  transmit  a  notice  to  the  comptroller  without  delay,  stating 
the  name  of  the  auctioneer  and  his  sureties  entering  into  the  bond,  and  the  day  it  was  executed 
and  approved. 

An  express  clause  is  inserted  in  the  bond,  subjecting  the  same  to  forfeiture,  in  case  the 
obligor  shall  not  render  a  true  and  accurate  account  quarterly  of  all  goods  sold  or  struck  off  by 
him,  dated  on  the  first  daj-s  of  April,  J  uly,  October,  and  January,  in  the  year  for  which  he  n 
appointed.     Each  account  must  state  minutely  and  particularly — 

1st.  The  sums  for  which  any  goods  or  effects  were  sold  at  every  auction  held  by  him,  or 
in  his  behalf,  from  the  time  of  his  entering  into  such  bond,  or  the  date  of  his  last  quarteriy 
account 

2d.  The  days  of  sale,  amount  of  each  day's  sale,  designating  sales  made  by  himself  or  in  hit 
presence,  and  those  made  in  his  absence  by  a  partner  or  clerk  acting  in  his  behalf,  and  specifying 
the  causes  of  such  absence. 

Sd.  The  amount  of  all  private  sales  made  by  himself  or  any  of  his  partners^  on  commisBioii, 
and  the  days  of  such  sales. 

4th.  The  amount  of  duties  chargeable  under  the  provisions  of  law,  in  all  tlie  sales,  public 
and  private,  mentioned  in  the  account. 

5th.  A  distinct  statement  of  all  goods  struck  off,  but  not  actually  sold.  On  all  goods  so  struck 
off,  the  auction  duties  must  be  paid. 

Every  such  account,  within  twenty  days  afler  its  date,  must  be  exhibited,  if  made  out  by  an 
auctioneer  appointed  in  a  city,  to  the  mayor  or  recorder  thereof;  if  by  an  auctioneer  appointed 
for  a  county,  to  any  judge  of  the  county  courts  of  sucli  county.  The  account  must  be  sworn 
to  by  the  auctioneer ;  tlie  oath  must  be  reduced  to  writing,  endorsed  on  the  account,  and  be 
subscribed  by  the  auctioneer  taking  it  Every  partner  of  such  auctioneer,  and  every  clerk  or 
other  person  whatever,  in  any  way  connected  in  business  with  such  auctioneer,  who  shall  hare 
made  any  sale  contained  in  said  account,  must  make  and  subscribe  an  oath  to  be  endorsed  oo 
the  account,  tliat  he  beUeves  it  to  be  a  just  and  true  account  in  every  particular. 

Every  partner  or  clerk,  who  shall  have  made  any  sale  in  belialf  of  an  auctioneer,  must,  in  the 
account  rendered  by  such  auctioneer,  set  his  name,  or  the  initials  thereof,  opposite  to  each  nie 
made  by  him,  mentioned  in  such  account ;  and  make  and  subscribe  an  affidavit  to  be  annexed  to 
such  account,  stating  tliat  sales  so  noted  are  all  the  sales  liable  to  auction  duties,  public  or 
private,  made  by  him  within  the  time  mentioned  in  the  account,  and  that  the  account  of  such 
sales,  so  therein  stated,  is  just  and  true ;  tliat  such  sales  were  made  by  him,  in  tlie  absence  of  tach 
auctioneer,  who  was  unable  to  attend  from  the  causes  specified  in  his  account ;  and  tliat  in  aU 
acts  performed  by  him,  in  behalf  of  such  auctioneer,  during  the  time  aforesaid,  he  had  eo- 
deavoured  to  conform  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  laws  regulating  sales  by  auctioneers. 

The  auctioneer  must  pay  the  duties  accrued  on  the  sales  mentioned  in  his  account,  together 
with  the  additional  sum  ot  two  and  one-half  per  cent  on  the  whole  amount  of  such  duties,  within 
ten  days  after  the  exhibition  of  his  account,  for  the  use  of  the  state :  and  immediately  after  soch 
payment  he  must  deliver  or  transmit  his  account  with  the  affidavits  endorsed  thereon«  and 
annexed  thereto,  to  the  comptroller,  to  be  filed  in  his  office.  Every  such  payment  if  by  an 
auctioneer  appointed  for  any  other  place  than  the  city  of  New  York,  must  be  made  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  state ;  and  by  every  auctioneer  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  such  bank  in  the 
city,  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  comptroller,  as  entitled  to  the  state  deposits  by  law ;  and  the 
receipt  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  bank  must  be  taken  therefore  ;  whidi  receipt  the  auctioneer 
must  immediately  transmit  to  the  comptroller,  who  shall  certify  thereupon,  audi  payment  to  the 
treasurer,  and  charge  him  with  the  amount. 

Every  auctioneer,  who  within  the  period  limited  for  his  accounting,  shall  haTe  made  no  lalei^ 
public  Of  private,  of  property  liable  to  auction  duties,  must  make  and  subacribe  an  affidavit  of 
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tbote  fiKTts,  before  any  officer  to  whom  his  account,  had  such  sales  been  made  by  him,  miglit  Imve 
been  exhibited,  and  roust  transmit  a  copy  of  such  affidavit,  certified  by  the  officer  taking  it,  to  the 
comptroller  within  the  same  time  that  an  account  is  required  to  be  rendered.  Every  auctioneer, 
partner,  or  clerk  of  an  auctioneer,  and  every  person  whatever  in  any  way  connected  in  business 
with  an  auctioneer,  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  perform  any  act  or  duty,  which  are  required 
hj  uy  of  the  provisions  above  recited,  commencing  with  the  requisition  that  lie  shall  make  out 
hit  quarterly  account  on  the  first  days  of  April,  July,  &c.,  is  subject  to  a  penalty.  And  every 
nch  refusal  or  neglect  by  an  auctioneer,  shall  be  certified  and  published  by  the  comptroller,  in 
the  state  paper;  and  from  the  time  of  publication,  tlie  delinquent  auctioneer  therein  named, 
ahtll  be  deemed  to  have  forfeited  his  appointment,  and  shall  be  incapable  of  doing  any  act  by 
virtue  thereof. 

All  floods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  and  every  other  species  of  property,  with  the  exceptions 
bereiDaner  mentioned,  are  subject  each  and  every  time  they  are  struck  off  at  public  auction, 
wicliin  this  state,  to  duties  at  the  following  rates : — 

1.  All  wines  and  ardent  spirits,  foreign  or  domestic,  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  in  every 
100  dollars. 

9.  All  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  and  effects  imported  from  any  place  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  sold  in  packages,  bales,  trunks,  or  casks,  as  importecl,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar 
00  every  100  dollars. 

8.  All  other  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  and  effects,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  dhy  cents  on 
eveiT  100  dollars.  Ttie  duties  are  calculated  on  the  sums  for  which  the  goods  so  exposed  to  sale 
shall  be  respectively  struck  off,  and  must  in  all  cases  be  paid  by  the  person  making  the  sale. 

All  goods  must  be  struck  off  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  where  the  auctioneer  or  owner,  or 
any  person  employed  by  them  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  such  bidder,  they  shall  be  subject  to  the 
nne  duties  as  if  struck  off  to  any  other  person  ;  but  this  does  not  render  valid  any  sale,  that 
would  otherwise  be  fraudulent  and  void.  All  articles  except  those  to  be  hereafter  mentioned, 
sold  OD  commission,  by  an  auctioneer  or  clerk  of  an  auctioneer,  or  by  a  person  in  any  way  con- 
nected in  the  auction  business,  or  in  auction  sales  with  an  auctioneer,  whether  at  auction  or 
ptivBle  sale,  are  liable  to  the  duties  before  enumerated. 

No  auction  duties  are  payable  upon  the  following  goods  and  articles :  ships  and  vessels ; 
uteoiib  of  husbandry,  horses,  neat  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep ;  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufiMTture  of  this'  state,  except  distilled  spirits ;  all  fabrics  of  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  and  ^ax, 
manafactnred  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  ;  goods  and  chattels,  otherwise  liable 
to  the  auction  duties,  are  exempt  therefrom,  if  sold  under  the  following  circumstances  : — 

UL  If  thev  belong  to  the  United  States  or  to  this  state. 

2d.  If  sold  under  any  judgment  or  decree  of  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  or  under  a  seizure 
by  any  public  officer,  for  or  on  account  of  any  forfeiture  or  penalty,  or  under  a  distress  for  rent. 

Sd.  If  they  belong  to  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person,  and  be  sold  by  his  executors  or  adminis- 
trators, or  by  any  other  person  duly  authorised  by  a  surrogate. 

4th.  If  they  are  the  effects  of  a  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  and  be  sold  by  his  assignees 
appointed  pursuant  to  law,  or  by  a  general  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  creditors  of  such 
bauknipt  or  insolvent. 

6th.  If  they  are  goods  damaged  at  sea,  and  be  sold  within  twenty  days  after  they  shall  iiave 
been  landed,  for  the  henefil  of  the  owners  or  insurers. 

All  sales  at  public  auction  in  the  city  of  New  York,  not  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  such  sales  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  where  duties  are  payable  on  tlic  effecU  to  be 
sold,  roust  be  made  by  an  auctioneer  who  shall  have  given  the  security  required,  as  was  iierein- 
brfore  mentioned,  or  by  a  co-partner  or  clerk  of  an  auctioneer  duly  authorised  under  the  pro- 
visions of  law  ;  but  where  no  duties  are  payable,  all  sucli  sales  except  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
may  be  made  by  any  citizen  of  the  state. 

When  an  auctioneer  cannot  attend  an  auction  by  reason  of  sickness,  by  duty  as  a  fireman,  by 
military  orders,  or  necessary  attendance  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  when  he  is  temporarily  absent 
fiom  the  place  for  which  he  is  apuointed,  he  may  employ  a  partner  or  clerk  to  attend  in  his 
name  and  behalf;  such  partner  or  clerk  having  previously  taken  an  oath,  to  be  filed  with  the 
derk  of  the  county  in  which  such  auctioneer  shall  reside,  fully  and  faithfully  to  perform  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  him  ;  and  which  oath  must  also  contain  a  true  statement  of  the  connexion 
that  exists  between  him  and  the  auctioneer.  Goods  damaged  at  sea  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  owners  or  insurers,  shall  be  sold  in  New  York,  under  the  direction  of  the  wardens  of  the 
port. 

Every  auctioneer  who,  during  his  term  of  office,  shall  accept  an  appointment  as  auctioneer 
from  any  other  state,  or  who  shall  be  concerned  as  principal  or  partner  in  selling  any  merchan- 
dise, or  effects,  in  any  other  state  by  public  auction,  or  who  shall  receive  any  compensation, 
or  benefit,  for  or  on  account  of  any  such  sale,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 

No  auctioneer  in  any  city  of  this  state  can  at  the  same  time  have  more  than  one  house  or 
store,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  his  auctions;  and  every  such  auctioneer,  before  he  enters  on  the 
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exeaition  of  his  ofiicc,  must  designate,  in  a  writing  signed  by  him,  such  house  or  store,  and  aUo 
name  therein  the  partner  or  partners,  if  any,  engaged  with  him  in  business,  and  file  such  writing 
with  the  clerk  of  tiie  city  for  which  he  shall  be  appointed. 

No  auctioneer  sliall  expose  to  sale  by  public  auction  any  goods  or  articles  liable  to  auction 
duties,  at  any  otiier  place  tlian  tliat  designated  in  the  writing  so  deposited  by  him,  except  goods 
sold  in  original  packages  as  imported,  household  furniture,  and  such  bulky  articles  as  bafe 
usually  been  sold  in  warehouses,  or  in  the  public  streets,  or  on  the  wliarfs. 

The  common  council  of  each  city  may  designate  sucii  place  or  places,  within  such  city,  for 
the  sale  by  auction  of  horses,  carriages,  and  household  furniture,  as  they  shall  deem  expedient. 

Every  auctioneer  in  the  city  of  New  York  must,  under  his  own  name,  give  previous  notice 
in  one  or  more  of  the  city  newspapers,  of  every  auction  sale  that  may  be  lawfully  made  by  him  : 
if  connected  with  any  person  or  firm,  his  name  must,  in  all  cases,  precede  separately  and  indi- 
vidually the  name  of  such  person  or  the  title  of  the  firm  under  which  he  transacts  businesf^ 

No  auctioneer,  co-partner,  or  clerk  of  an  auctioneer,  or  any  other  person  in  tlie  city  of  New 
York,  shall  advertise  a  sale  by  auction,  in  any  other  manner  than  as  above  described,  or  be  con- 
cerned in  any  sale  by  auction  not  advertised  in  such  manner. 

No  auctioneer  shall  demand  or  receive  more  than  two  and  a  half  per  cent  commissions  on  the 
amount  of  any  sale«,  public  or  private,  made  by  him,  unless  by  a  previous  agreement  in  writing 
between  him  and  the  owner  or  consignee  of  tlie  goods  sold. 

No  auctioneer  on  the  day  and  at  the  place  where  his  auction  shall  be  held,  nor  any  penoo 
whatever,  on  the  same  day  and  place,  shall  sell  at  private  sale  any  goods  liable  to  auction  duties. 

When  goods  are  struck  off  at  auction,  and  the  bargain  shall  not  be  immediately  executed  by 
the  payment  of  the  price,  on  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  auctioneer  to  enter  in 
a  sal(»-Dook,  to  be  kept  bv  him  for  the  purpose,  a  memorandum  of  the  sale,  specifying  the  nature, 
quantity,  and  price  of  the  goods,  the  terms  of  sale,  and  the  names  of  tlie  purchaser,  and  of  the 
person  on  whose  account  the  sale  is  made. 

All  sales  of  goods  by  public  auction,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  shall  be  made  between  sunriie 
and  sunset,  excepting  books  or  prints,  and  goods  sold  in  the  original  package  as  imported,  acoord- 
iug  to  a  printed  catalogue,  of  which  samples  shall  have  been  opened  and  exposed  to  pnbUc 
inspection  at  least  one  day  previous  to  the  sale. 

A  conviction  of  fraudulent  practices  for  ever  disqualifies  an  auctioneer  from  exercising  tbe 
rights  or  pursuing  the  business  of  an  auctioneer ;  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  rois«lemeanoor, 
punishahie  by  fine,  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  and  imprisonment  not  excecHiing  one 
year,  or  either,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  And  if,  after  said  conviction,  he  undertakes  to  act 
as  an  auctioneer,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  for  each  offence,  and  punishable 
as  above.  And  any  person  who  shall  transact  the  business  of  an  auctioneer,  without  lutving  fiitt 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  is  punishable  in  like  manner. 

Tares  allowed  by  law  on  Goods  Sold,  &c.* 

Candles  in  boxes percent      8i  Sugar,  other  than  loaf  sugar,  in  boxes,  p.  ct    15 

Cheese,  in  hampers  or  baskets do.     10  ' in  mats  or  bags do.     S 

in  boxes do.     20  '  Salts,  CJlauber do.     8 

Chocolate,  in  boxes do.     10    Sugar  Candy,  in  boxes  da    10 

Coffee,inbags do.      2  !  Soap,  in  ditto do.    10 

inhales  do.       3    Shot,  in  casks do.     3 

in  casks do.     12    Every  whole  chest  of  bohea  tea lbs.    TO 

Cocoa,  in  bags do.       1    half  ditto    do,    S< 

incasks do.       4    quarter  ditto do.    iO 

Cotton,  in  bales do.       2    Every  chest  of  hyson,  or  other  green  tea,  of 

inserons do.       6        70  lbs.  or  upwards do.    ^ 

Indigo,  in  ditto do.     10  I  Every  box  of  other  tea,  between  50  and 

Nails,  incasks do.      8  |      70 lbs *>•    ^^ 

Pimento,  in  bags do.       3    Ditto  ditto,  if  80  lbs do.    W 

Pepper,  in  ditto  do.      2  I  Ditto  ditto,  from  80lbs.  and  upwards  ...do.    W 

Sugar,  other  than  loaf  sugar,  in  casks  ...do.     12  j 

Tlie  above  to  include  ropes,  canvass,  and  other  coverings.  On  all  other  boxes  of  teas,  aoooidiDg 
to  the  invoices,  or  actual  weights  thereof. 

Pari  Wardens. — Vessels  and  goods  arriving  in  a  damaged  state,  and  required  to  be  soM  liy 
auction,  for  the  benefit  of  underwriters  out  of  the  city  of  New  York,  must  be  under  the  inspectioB 
of  the  wardens,  who  are  to  certify  tlie  cause  of  damage,  and  amount  of  sale  and  charges. 

Fees. — One  and  a  half  per  cent  on  gross  amount  of  sales ;  and  for  each  survey  on  board  of  any 
vessel,  at  any  store,  or  along  the  docks  or  wharfs,  three  dollars,  on  damaged  goods ;  eadi  w*^ 
on  hull,  spars,  rigging,  &c.,  five  dollars;  each  certificate,  one  dolhir  twenty-five  cents ;  ditto  of 

♦  For  tares  allowed  by  customs  see  Tariff  of  United  States,  hereafter. 
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\  of  said  Tessel,  two  dollars  dhj  cents;  same  services  for  vessels  paying  foreign  duties  and 
e,  double. 
our  Master, — The  office  of  harbour  master  was  created  in  1808,  by  legislative  enactment, 
rith  power  to  regulate  and  station  all  vessels  in  the  harbour,  or  at  the  whai%,  to  accommodate 
rcMeb  wbhing  to  discharge  their  cargoes,  and  to  decide  promptly  all  disputes  connected  with  the 
iwegoing  subjects.  Resisting  his  authority  subjects  to  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  and  costs,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  New  York  Hospital. 

Feeu — On  vessels  unloading,  one  and  a  half  cent  per  ton  ;  vessels  paying  foreign  duties  and 
toontge,  double ;  which  must  be  paid  within  forty-eight  hours  aAer  arrival,  schooners  and  sloops 
in  the  coasting  trade,  two  dollars  ;  for  adjusting  any  difference  respecting  situation,  two  dollars. 

Pilots  must  register  their  vessels,  names,  and  places  of  abode  in  his  office ;  and  are  obliged  to 
pot  to  sea  whenever  ordered  by  him.     The  penalty  for  refusing  is  five  dollars,  and  loss  of  licence. 

PmMtengert, — When  passengers  arrive  from  foreign  countries,  an  entry  must  be  made  at  the 
I  house  of  their  names,  clothes,  implements  of  trade  or  profession  (all  of  which  are  exempt 
from  dutjr),  and  an  oath  taken  respecting  them,  the  form  of  which,  and  the  entry,  may  be  had  at 
It  the  office,  gratis.  Cabin  passengers  make  this  entry  themselves,  and  pay  twenty  cents  eadi  for 
a  permit,  on  exhibiting  which  to  the  officer  on  board,  they  are  allowed  to  remove  their  baggage, 
iRer  it  has  been  inspected.  Only  one  entry  and  permit  is  necessary  for  a  familyy  andonly 
twenty  cents  demanded,  whatever  be  the  number  of  tlie  family.  Remains  of  sea  stores,  such  as 
tea,  sugir,  foreign  spirits  and  wines,  are  liable  to  pay  duties ;  but  unless  these  are  of  great  bulk, 
or  quantity,  they  are  generallv  allowed  to  pass  free. 

An  entry  is  usually  made  by  the  master  of  the  vessel  of  steerage  passengers  and  their 
baggige:  they  pay  twenty  cents  for  a  permit.  When  entry  is  made  by  any  person  not  the 
owner,  he  gives  bond  for  payment  of  die  duties,  if  any ;  and  if,  after  entry  is  made  at  the 
cuttom  bouse,  and  the  oath  taken,  any  article  is  found  belonging  to  a  passenger,  liablu  to  pay 
duty,  not  specified  in  the  entry,  it  is  forfeited,  and  the  person  in  whose  bag^e  the  article  is 
I  subjected  in  treble  the  value. 

Besides  making  entry  at  the  custom  house,  it  is  provided  by  a  law  of  the  state,  that  every 
'  of  a  vessel  arriving  from  a  foreign  country,  or  from  any  other  port  of  the  United  States, 
-  aaui  within  twenty-four  hours  after  entering  his  vessel  at  tlie  custom  house,  make  a  report  in 
writinff  on  oatli,  to  the  mayor,  and  in  case  of  his  sickness,  or  absence,  to  the  recorder  of  trie  said 
city,  oi  tlie  name,  age,  and  occupation  of  every  person  who  shall  have  been  brought  as  passenger 
b  sneh  ship  or  vessel  on  her  last  voyage,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  for  every  neglect  or  omission  to 
mske  such  report,  the  sum  of  seventy-five  dollars  for  every  alien,  and  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  for 
everv  other  person  negltn^ted  to  be  so  reported  as  aforesaid. 

blasters  of  ships  bringing  passengers  to  New  York,  must  also  pay  a  dollar  on  account  of  each 
passenger  to  the  corporation,  as  commutation  money,  or  give  bond  that  none  of  them  shall 
become  cliargeable  on  the  city  poor  rates  for  the  space  of  two  years.  They  almost  uniformly 
prefer  paying  the  commutation. 

Wharfage, — Wharfs  in  New  York  are  not  the  property  of  any  corporation,  but  of  private 
perKMis.  Vessels  under  fifly  tons,  50  cents  per  day=i2«.  d</. ;  and  for  every  fifty  tons  more, 
12)  cents  additionalzi7(/. 

Rates  of  Storage,  chargeable  per  Month,  as  established  by  the  New  York  Chamber 

of  Commerce. 

cents. 

Cbee«e»  casks,  boxes,  or  loose,  per  ewt 3 

Duck.  hesTy.  per  lioU 1^ 

Rarens  or  Russis  iihe<»ting,  per  piece Of 

Dry  good*,  io  boxes  or  bulea,  per  40  cubic  feet 40 

Earthenware,  in  crAt"*  nf  25  to  30  feet 15 

in  hhds..  of  40  to  50  feet SO 

Fish,  pickled,  per  bsrrel 0 

dry,  io  casks  or  boxes,  per  cwt. 4 

ditto,  in  bulk,  ditto S^ 

Figs,  in  frsiis,  boxes,  or  drums,  ditto '2| 

Flax,  per  ton GO 

Flax-seed,  or  other  dry  articles,    in  tierces  of  7 

bushels,  per  tierce 10 

Flour,  or  other  dry  articles,  in  barrels 4 

Graiu,  in  bulk,  per  bushel 1 

Ginger,  in  bsgs,  per  cwt 2 

Glass,  window,  in  boxes  of  AO  feet 1^ 

Gin.— <S^e  Liquors. 

H^mp,  per  ton 7S 

Hides,  dried  or  salted,  per  hide 1  ^ 

Hardware,  in  casks  of  40  cubic  feet 40 

Indigo,  in  serons  or  boxes,  per  cwt. 4 

Iron,  in  bars  or  bolts,  per  ton 20 

in  hoops,  sheets,  or  nail n)ds,  ditto 30 

Liqoorsj  in  punobeooa  of  120  gallons,  per  puncheon .  30 

{continued) 


cents. 

6 

40 


Alvanods,  in  fralTs  or  packages,  per  cwt 

Alum,  in  Gs»ks  or  bags,  per  ton 

Asbcv,  put  and  pearl,  per  barrel 

Berf,  per  barrel C 

Bottira,  quart,  in  mats,  crates,  or  hampers,  gr 8 

Bark,  qnercitron,  in  ca>kSj  per  ton GO 

Baggtni!.  cotton,  loose  or  in  bale*,  packed 3 

Bati^r.  in  firkinsof  00  lbs.,  per  firkin 2 

Brandy.- •frr  Liquors. 

Candle*,  in  boxes  of  50  or  60  lbs.,  per  box 2 

C^acelsf .  in  boxeaof  .'.0  lbs.,  ditto 2 

Cucoa,  in  bags,  per  cwt 2^ 

in  casks,  ditto 3 

differ,  in  caaki*.  ditto 2^ 

in  bags,  ditto 2 

Capparaa,  in  casks,  per  ton 40 

Copper,  in  pigs,  ditto 20 

in  sheets  or  bolts,  ditto    30 

brasi«rs'  buttoms,  ditto 75 

Cardage,  per  ton .V) 

Gwaia,  in  mat*  or  boxes,  per  r.wt lo 

Cetlmi,  JMrrriran  in  sqnare  bales,  per  300  lbs 12^ 

dinafe,in  mnnd  bales,  ditto 16 

Went  Indian,  in  proportion  to  round. 

EafClndian,  in  baloa,  per  300  Um 9 
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cents. 

Liquora  in  quarter  cuks ff^ 

in  pipes  or  casks,  per  120  gallons 30 

bottled,  in  casks  or  boxes,  per  dosen  bottles....       14 

Leather,  per  side 1 

Lard,  in  firkins  of  00  lb* 3 

Lead,  pig  orsbeet,  per  ton M 

dry  or  ground  in  Oil,  ditto 30 

Molasses,  per  bhd.  of  110  gallons,  (other  ca«ks  in 

proportion) 30 

Nails,  in  casks,  per  c»-t  2 

Oil,  in  hhds.  or  casks,  per  1 10  gallons 30 

in  cheats  of  30  fl4sks,  per  chest 4 

bottled,  in  bitxes  or  baskets,  per  doaen 1 4 

Paints,  in  casks  or  kegs,  per  ton 40 

Pork,  perbarrel G 

Porter.— .¥re  Liquors. 

Pepper,  in  bsgs,  per  cwt 2^ 

Pimentot  in  casks  or  bags,  ditto 2 j 

Rice,  in  tierces,  per  tierce 12 

inhalfditto,  per  half  ditto 8 

Rafcs,  in  bales,  percwt 6 

Raisins,  Malaga,  in  casks  3 

ditto,  in  boxes 1 

in  other  packages,  per  cwt 2 

Kum,—See  Liquors. 

Saltpetre,  in  bags,  percwt 2 

in  casks,  ditto 24 

Salt,  in  bags  or  bulk,  per  bushel 1 

Shot,  in  casks,  per  ton  87 

Soap,  in  boxes  of  M  to  60  lbs. 2 

Steel  in  bars  or  bundles,  per  ton 30 

in  boxes  or  tubs,  ditto 40 

Sttgar,  raw,  in  bags  or  boxes,  per  cwt. S 

ditto,  in  casks,  ditto 24 

refined,  in  casks  or  packages 3 

Tallow,  in  casks  or  serons,  per  cwt. 2 

Tea,  bohea,  in  whole  chests.. 15 

ditto,  in  half  chests 8 

green  or  black,  in  quarter  chests 4^ 

— —  in  boxes,  in  proportion  to  quarter  chests. 

Tin,  Mock,  per  ton 20 

in  boxt-s  of  usual  size,  per  box U 

Tobacco,  in  hhds.,  per  hhd 37} 

in  bales  or  serons,  per  cwt. 4 

manufactured,  in  kegs  of  100  lbs 2 

Wines.— Sre  Liquors. 

Woods,  for  dyeing,  under  cover,  per  ton M 

ditto,  in  y^rds 25 

Whiting,  in  hhds.,  perton 37^ 

On  articles  on  which  the  rate  is  Axed  by  weight,  it  is 
understood  to  be  on  the  gross  weight ;  and  on  liquors,  oil, 
&c.,  on  which  the  rate  refers  to  gallons,  it  Is  understood  to 
be  on  the  whole  capacity  of  the  casks,  whether  full  or  not. 
The  proprietor  of  goods  to  be  at  the  expense  of  putting 
them  in  store,  stowing  away,  and  turning  out  of  store. — 
All  goods  taken  on  storage  to  be  subject  to  one  montii's 
storage  ;  if  taken  out  within  15  days  after  the  expiration 
oi  the  month,  to  pay  half  a  mouth's  storage ;  if  after  15 
days,  a  wlioie  month's  storage. 


RATES  OF  CARTAGE. 


s.  d 


Aleor  beer,  per  hhd t  0 

hhd.  from  60  to  90  gallons S  0 

Alnm  or  copperas,  fnm  12  to  IS  cwt.,  per  hhd 2  6 

from  15  to 20  c wt^ ditto ••  3  0 

orer  i  ton,  ditto 4  0 

Bar  iron,  per  load t  0 

Boards  and  plank,  ditto 2  0 

Brandy,  pipe  over  100  gallons 3  0 

Bread,  4  tierces 2  0 

Bricks,  per  load 2  0 

handled  and  piled t  6 

BoikUngor  paving  stones,  per  loed 2  0 

Calves,  sheep,  and  lambs 2  6 

Cider,  cheese,  and  cocoa 2  0 

Clay  and  aand,  per  12  bnshels 2  0 

Coal,  half  chaldron,  per  load 2  « 

Coeos,  per  load 2  0 

C^re,  in  bags  or  barrels 2  0 

abore  10  cwt.,  per  hhd 2  6 

Cordage,  small,  per  load 2  0 

Cotton,  per  load  of  3  bales 2  0 

Cut  stone,  per  load 2  6 

Uried  fish,  loose,  per  load 8  6 

Dye-wood,  per  load 2  0 

Barthenware,loos«,  per  load s  6 

Borapena  foods,  per  loAfi S  0 


Flax,  in  bales  and  bundles,  per  load S    $ 

Flax-seed,  per  3  tierctrs S    0 

Pirewof'd,  per  load   2    0 

Flour,  in  bars,  12  per  load... 2    0 

7  barreUi    2    0 

Gammons  or  hams,  per  load f   9 

Gin,  per  pipe  over  100  gallons  > t   • 

Hay,  in  trusses,  bundles,  bales,  per  load 2    C 

loose 6   0 

Heading  for  stares,  per  load 2   0 

Hides.  50  per  load 2   6 

Hemp,  in  bales  or  bundles,  per  load S   6 

loose,  not  over  12  cwt. I   6 

Hoops,  in  bundles S   0 

Hoop-poles,  per  load 2   € 

Hollow  ware,  per  load 2   • 

Household  furniture •• 4   0 

Molasses,  from  60  to  90  gallons 2   « 

from  90  to  140  gallons 3   9 

Oil,  per  load  of  three  barrels S  0 

Oysten,  ditto  shells,  Ace,  per  load  ...  ' S   C 

Potashes,  per  load  of  3  barreb t   0 

Paints,  common,  per  load t   9 

per  hhd.,  finom  12  to  15  ewt. 2   • 

from  15  to  20  cwt. 3   9 

abore20cwt 4   • 

Pantiles,  per  load 2  • 

Plaster  of  Paris,  per  ton  4   0 

Pork,  beef.  Ur,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  5  barrels.. ..    t  • 

Rum,perhhd 3   • 

Salt,  20  bushehi 1  0 

Shingles,  long  cedar,  pine,  in  bundles S   0 

Cyprus,  2000  («2  inch) 3   • 

Stone,  paring  or  building 2   • 

Sugar,  HaTanna,  3  boxes 2   • 

from  9  to  15  cwt 2   • 

from  15  to  20  ewt t  9 

above  20  ewt. 4   • 

Scantling,  or  timber,  per  load S   0 

Tea,perload f  6 

Tiles  or  slate,  per  load 1  I 

Tobacco,  in  hhds.,  from  9  to  15  cwt.  per  hhd 1  • 

from  15  to  20  cwt.  ditto 1   • 

above  20  cwt.  ditto 4   6 

Wheat,  or  other  grain,  per  load S   • 

Wine,  pipe,  over  100  gallons 1  I 

in  4  quarter  casks 1  • 

Whiting,  common  load •• t  • 

per  hhd.,  12  to  15  cwt. 2  • 

from  15  to  20  cwt 1  9 

aboTe20cwt. 4  • 


CABLES. 


For  every  cable  whole  shot  of  5  iadbea  in  drevmCBT* 

ence  to  7  inches 5  • 

Ditto  half  shot  of  like  dimensions t  • 

Ditto  whole  shot  of  7  to  10  inches 12   • 

Ditto  half  shot  of  like  dimensions €  • 

Ditto  whole  shot  of  10,  and  not  exceeding  IS  indbcs 

in  circumference 14   f 

Ditto  whole  shot  of  12,  and  not  exceeding  14  indbee 

in  circumference 20  I 

Ditto  half  shot  of  the  dimensions  of  the  two  last-aw- 

tioned !•  • 

Ditto  whole  shotiif  14  and  not  exceeding  ISinehea..  21  9 

Ditto  half  shot  of  like  dimensions IS  • 

Ditto  whole  shot  of  15  inches tt  • 

For  every  cable  half  shot  of  15  inches I<   • 

*«*  Good9,  wares,  merchandise,  or  other  artidet  not 

herein  enimierated,  per  load. S   0 

In  all  cases  where  the  distance  exceeds  half  a  nBs,  ni 
not  two  milea,  one-half  in  addition  to  be  allowind. 

Porterage.— For  any  distmce  not 
12^  cents ;  over  half  a  mile,  and  not  cxi 
2.%  cents  ;  and  in  that  proportion  for  any  mnter 
For  currying  a  load  upon  a  hand-barrow,  for  say 
not  exceeding  half  a  mile,  25  centa ;  over  hnlf  a  wlto,  ni 
not  exceeding  a  mile,  44  cents ;  and  in  that  prmntHw  Ar 
any  greater  distance. 

Hand-caried.— For  any  distaaee  Mt  ezecctfBg  haVa 
mile,  18}  cents ;  over  half  a  mile  aftd  not  wTnaiiiag  aaiis, 
3l|  cents ;  and  in  that  preportieA  tme  my  giMMr  tft- 
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QUANTITY  OP  GOODS  TO  COMPOSE  A  TON.      i  fastie,  Nianfiu  wood,  ud  all  kM?7  dye-woodf,  rice,  ho- 

itTMt  lh»il»Bje.Uw.  of  the  New  York  Chmmber  of   °7„»~PP«;  *»'*?•»*»  »»<>*^^  ,     ^  ,^       , 

Commerce  1  ^^  ^^^'  ®'  ci''*^*  cocoa,  and  dried  cudfi«b,  in  bulk,  and 

^  ,^  I  1'  c^  o'  <!"••«*  codfi»h  in  caaku  of  any  sice. 

Juaa(rr^«— That  when  veMeU  are  freighted  by  the  ton*  |     6  cnrt.  of  ahip  bread  in  casks,  7  cwt.  in  bags,  and  8  cwt.  in 


aad  BO  special  agreimrnt  is  made  between  the  owner  of    bulk 
Ihe  Tresel  aad  freiithtrr  of  the  goods  rt* specting  the  pro. 
pwtioa  «f  coDBage  which  each  particular  article  shall  be 
UMpetfd  at,  the  followiag  regulation  shall  be  the  stand- 
ntf  iif  enospatatifin  : — 

TIttC  the  artirles,  the  bulk  of  whidi  shall  com  pone  a  too, 
li  rqnal  a  tnn  of  heavy  niatenaJs.  shtll  be  in  wvight  as 
Ulews  :— 1568  lbs.  of  colTt-e  in  radius  1830  ditto  in  bags : 
IIM  lbs.  ef  ci«oB  in  casks,  U07  ditto  in  b««;s. 

m  Iha.  of  cimc  nto  in  casks,  1 1 10  ditto  m  bags. 

•  hanebef  Soar,  106  lbs.  ea>  h. 

•  banels  of  beef,  pork,  tallow,  pickled  fish,  pitch,  tar, 
aai  luif  urine. 

V  cwc  uf  pic  uul  bar  iroo,  potashes,  sugar,  logwood, 


S06  gallons  (wine  measure)  reckoning  die  fall  contents  of 
the  caiks,  of  oil,  wine,  brandy,  or  any  kind  of  liquors. 

2i  bushels  of  grsin,  peas,  or  beans  in  casks. 

36  bu<iheli«  of  ditto  iu  bulk. 

36  bunhels  of  Kuropean  salt. 

31  buidiels  of  salt  from  the  West  Indies. 

20  bushels  of  sea  coal. 

40  feet  (cubic  mea-ture)  of  mahogany,  square  timber, oak 
plank  pine  and  other  boards,  beaver,  furs,  peltry,  bees' 
wax,  cotton,  wool,  and  bale  goods  of  all  kinds. 

1  hogshead  of  tobacco,  and  10  cwt.  of  dry  hides. 

8  cwi.  of  China  raw  silk,  10  cwt.  aett  bohea,  and  8  cwt 


VIII.  NEW  JERSEY. 

New  Jbksbt  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Hudson  River  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
south  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  north  by  New  York,  and  on  the  west  by  the  bay  and  river  of 
Delaware.  This  state  lies  between  the  nortii  latitudes  of  39  deg.  and  41  deg.  24  min.,  and  the 
longitudes  west  of  Greenwicli  of  74  deg.  and  75  deg.  20  min.  Its  area  is  computed  at  8320 
iquare  miles,  or  5,324,000  English  statute  acres. 

Tht  eigliteen  counties  into  which  tlie  state  is  divided  are,  with  their  population  and  capital 
(io  I»40),  as  follow  :— 

Atlantic,  8726,  C.  May*s  Landing;  Bergen,  13,223,0.  Hackensack ;  Burlington,  32,831,  C. 
Mount  Holly;  Cape  May,  5324,  C.  Cape  May  C.  11.;  Cumberland,  14,374,  C.  Bridgetown; 
EdMs,  44,621,  C.  Newark ;  Gloucester,  25,438,  C.  Woodbury  ;  Hudson,  9483,  C.  North  Bergen  ; 
Hunterdon,  24,789,  C.  Flemington :  Mercer,  21,502,  C.  Trenton,  Middlesex,  21,893,  C.  New 
Bmnswick ;  Monmouth,  3*2,9u9,  C.  Freehold  ;  Morris,  25,844,  C.  Morristown  ;  Passaic,  16,734, 
C.  Patterson;  Salem,  16,024,  C.  Salem;  Somerset,  17,455,  C.  Somerville;  Warren,  20,366,  C. 
Bdvidere ;  Sussex,  21,770,  C.  Newton. 

In  1840  the  number  of  inliabitants  amounted  to  373,315 ;  viz:  177,055  white  males  ;  174,533 
white  females  ;  10,789  free  coloured  males;  10,264  free  coloured  females;  303  male,  and  371 
female  slaves.  Numbers  employed  in  mining,  266;  in  agriculture,  56,701;  commerce,  2283; 
trades  and  manufactures,  27,004  ;  navigating  the  sea,  1 143;  navigating  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals, 
1625;  hand  professions,  &c.,  1627. 

The  northern  section  of  New  Jersey  is  mountainous  or  hilly ;  the  central  parts  are  diversi6ed 
by  hills  and  valleys  ;  and  the  southern  part  is  flat,  sandy,  and  sterile.  The  natural  growth  of  the 
soil  is  shnib  oaks,  yellow  pines,  marsh  grass,  shrubs,  ^cc.  With  the  exception  of  this  barren, 
but,  by  industry  and  manuring,  in  some  parts,  cultivated  district,  the  soil  of  New  Jersey  aflbrds 
good  pasture  and  arable  laud.  The  produce  is  chiefly  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  buckwheat,  pota- 
toes, oats,  and  barle}'.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  and  cherries,  are  grown  in  great  perfection. 
In  tlie  mountainous  districts  cattle  are  of  good  breed  and  size,  and  large  quantities  of  butter  and 
cheese  are  made.  The  produce  of  this  state  finds  a  market  chiefly  at  New  York  and  Fliiladel- 
phia.  The  principal  exports  are  wheat,  flour,  horses,  cattle,  hams,  cider,  lumber,  flax-seed,  leather, 
and  iron.  In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state  70,502  horses  and  mules  ;  220,202  neat  cattle ;  219,285 
sheep;  261,443  swine.  There  was  bred  poultry  to  the  value  of  336,953  dollars.  Of  grain  the  quan- 
tities grown  were  774,203  bushels  of  wheat ;  12,501  bushels  of  barley  ;  3,083,521  bushels  of  oats ; 
1,665,820  bushels  of  r}e ;  856,117  bushels  of  buckwheat;  4,361,975  bushels  of  Indian  corn. 
There  were  also  produced  697,207  lbs.  of  wool  ;  4531  lbs.  of  hops  ;  10,oei  lbs.  of  wax  ;  2,072,069 
bushels  of  potatoes  ;  334,861  tons  of  hay  ;  2165  tons  of  flax  and  hemp  ;  1966  pounds  of  silk 
cocoons.  The  products  of  the  dairy  amounted  iu  value  to  1,328,0:32  dollars  ;  and  of  the  orchard 
to  464,006  dollars ;  of  lumber  to  271,591  dollars;  9416  gallons  of  wine  were  made;  and  2200 
birrels  of  tar,  pitch,  turpentine  and  rosin  were  produced. 

Tlie  part  of  the  state  open  to  the  sea  has  a  mild  climate  ;  ond  the  cold  in  the  winter  is  only 
very  severe  in  the  mountainous  region. 

The  Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers,  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  flow  partly  through  the  state. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  Raritan,  navigable  for  sloops,  seventeen  miles,  to  New  Brunswick, 
flowing  into  the  Atlantic  below  Staten  Island  ;  the  Pa-siiic,  navigable  for  small  vessels,  ten  miles, 
to  Newark,  and  fisills  into  Newark  bay ;  the  Hackensack,  navigable  fifteen  miles,  which  falls  into 
Newark  bay  ;  Great  Ej^g  Harbour  river,  navigable  twenty  miles,  for  small  craft,  and  entering  into 
the  Atlantic.  Tlie  principal  bays  are  Newark  bay,  north  of  Staten  Island,  and  Uaritan  bay,  be- 
tween Staten  Island  and  Sandy  Hook.  Perth  Amboy,  at  the  head  of  this  bay,  is  the  principal 
letport.     Delaware  bay  belongs  in  part  to  this  state.    The  two  principal  divisions  in  this  state  are 
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Cape  Mtky,  on  the  north  side  of  Delaware  bay,  and  Sandv  Hook,  which  b  a  low,  ttlxly  I 

*^pbout  three  milt?s  long,  south  of  New  York  bay.     Ttie  prfncipal  town^  are  N«»work»  New  ' 
rick,  l'ttti?rson,  Trenton,  Burlington,  Bordfntowa,  ElizabtHhtown,  and  Perth  AmJx>y» 

In    184U.  tiicrt?  were  in  ifie  slate  two  commercial  and  eight  coninii*sion  honsei  engafrd 
foreign  trade*  with  h  ctijiitjd  of  99,000  dnllnn*  j  there  were  1 504  retail  dry  guod*  and  other  tiore 
ploying  a  capital  of  4,1 13,'i 47  dollurs  ;   1280  persons  engnged  in  the  lumber  trade,  cmplq 
nipitnl  of  410,570  dollars;  4*J.*]  persons  employed  in    internal   transportalion,  uho»  withl 
\h  '    rs,  d'c.»  invested  a  cupilal  of  S;f04,9UO  dollars  ;   179  persoif 

r  93,'i75  dollars.     Home-made  or  family  goods  were  j 
|^aiii«,ri*' J  amuu?  ;  thirty-one  woollen  mnnn factories,  anu  foity-nine  follujii   . 
^  crs?ns,  pro<iucmg  goodi  to  tlje  vnlne  of  440,710  dollars,  witli  a  capita)  of  3  I  , 
[three  cotton  m  tr   ■'"'•■  s,  with  ti3»744  spindles,  employin<r  2408  pen»ons,  iuliummu  h.. 
(lo  the  value  ot  i  dollnn*,  with  a  cjiptlal  of  l,7i'i,HlU  dollnrs ;  iwiiriy-six   furnate*, 

k  ffu,  .r,.»  11.114  I    -.     .    .i  I  iron,  and  eighty  foigei,  i^c.^  producing  7171  tons  of  bar  i'""    .-ri»n1r>\Tiiw 
»ns,  and  a  capital  of  1,721,8*20  dollar*  ;  forty-one  paper  manufactories  | 
t  ;  lie  of  56'J,*2UO  dollnri.  and  other  paper  mnnnfactureii  produced  the  sum  of  * 

wliole  employing  400  persons,  and  a  capital  of  400,100  dollars ;  hats  and  Ciins  were  nfanufii 
to  the  value  of  l,iyi,5fj2  d<»llars,  and  straw  honnei**  to  the  value  of  23,220  dolhirf,  the  wliQ 
ploying  9.i7  persons,  and  a  cflpital  of  332,0"29  dollars;   139  Liinneries  employed  1090  persons, 
a  capital  of  4  L>,7*2^  dollars  ;  and  47B  other  leatbrr  m an u factories,  as  saddleries.  &c,,   produ 
nrticies  to  the  value  of  1,59^,740  dollars  ;  twenty-three  glassdton^cSf  and  four  glasst-cutim 
I blit»hmen(H,  employed  1075  persooM,  producing  articles    to  the  value  of  904,700  dollflrtj  ' 
jcupit'^l  of  689,800  dollars  ;  iwenty-two  potterit-s  employed  122  persons,  pro<lucing  ariirlct  1 
lvalue  of  25(i,H<J7  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  I3j,860  dollai-5> ;  9;i2  persorjs  produced  machifl 
the  value  of  7o5/»,>0  doUani ;  219  distilleries  produced  334,017  gallons,  and  six  bruweri^*  | 
dtieed  20ti,;i75  gr^llons.  employing  391  persons,  with   a  eapiud   of  230,870  dollars  ;   123perv«ii 
I'  ^        !  !i:irdware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  SCl,^/^  dollars  ;  seventy-one  prisons  nri: 
M  arms ;  seventy  persons  mantifactiired  drugs  and  paints  to  the  value  of  127, 
,fo....  .,.,,..  utine  and  vtirni'sh  to  the  value  of  43.000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  140,800  dul.^ 
f persons  produced  rurrtnges  and   waggons  to  the  value  of   1.397,149  dollars,    with   a  call 
[.64t,9Htj  d<dlars  ,  sixty-four  flounng  mills  manufactured  N>8,797  barrels  of  flour.  ;in.I  u  iili 
ImilU  employed  \'2SS  persons,  and  a  capital  of  2,fi4 1/200  dollars  ;  eight  rope-walk  il 

l|»rrsons,  aitd  produced  cordjige  to  the  vahie  of  93,075  dollar^,  with  a  capital  c>) 
l^iips  were  built  to  the  vahie  of  344,240  dollars  ;  furniture  employed  517  persons  j 
I'Valoe  of  170,54)0  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  130,525  dollars  ;  572  persons  produceii 
to  the  value  of  37(i,803  dollars ;  *205  brick  and  &i\  wooden  houses  were  built  < 
at  a  cost  of  1,092,052  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  man  . 
slate  was  1 1,517,682  dollars 

Edm-niwti, — The  college  of  New  Jersey,  or  Nassau  Hall,  was  founded  in   1738,  and  i»( 
ihc  I  '    nlleges  in  the  countv,     It  lm$  educated  many  ii*  '     ' 

I  Con  it  is  the  Princeton  theological  Seminarv,  sup|- 

Ib  iheu  pn  111  ijial  place  of  theoloj^ical  education.     Rutyiers' LMJie^c    ^iurufen\  ijknrn  -  ot 
|iu  New  Hrnnswick,  was  founded  in  1770,  and  has  latterly  been  a  growing  institution.     Co 
'  v'"''  ^'    -   '  '1.    '1    ..rnl  semiriiirv    -  '   » '-.ficd  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  churchy  in  1784,  wl: 
II.     In  fl  Mttons  there  were,  in  1840,  443  students;  there  1 

t..:-  .....^  ^...._.  ...,  ,A*.adem*es,  v^*,  ,   -  -^  students;   1207  primary  and  common  sclioolf,  witlij 
scbokirs  ;  and  (j385  persons  over  twenty  yeun  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

dollars,   cts. 


School  fiind  in  IB4 1 
Ditto  in  1B42 
Ditto 


Number  of  districts  returned ,  Wl 

Number  of  children  in  tlie   returned 
districts • 71^^ 


'I 


•J 


lOWl!-,-,(.- 

Hthgmu 
olfter >  :  ihc 
ehur 

the    "' 


:i6,0o8     66 

344,495     63 

in  ie43 350,058     02 

'     ■'  1500  school  districts. 

10  dollars  was  duly  distributed  to  tlie  seveml  county  coll ec ton  from  the 

ltd. 

Mt  of  moneys  paid  by  the  township  collectors  to  the  inistees  of  diKikts 

1    '«  V-  [i.,rr>.  h-,i..  L.iMi  Tiri  iiiH    Ii  r.n  K'wt  A.Mnf^  55  eents* 

—  tJf  Ii  the  Presbyterwfjs  I 

Dutch  1'  ;   ;        ministers,  thr   t^n 

i»out  as  ni  lite  Episcopahjiis,  lint ty  ministers,  r 

about  «i"  -,  and  a  greater  number  of  corign^ 


Be»ide»  tii£»e.  Uiere  were  a  few  Congregatlonalists,  UoniAii  C«tboi|c«v  i 

-  captttl  j 


s»  luei^tingt. 

liaui4.^li\  January,   IWO,  thU  slate   had  Iwenly-six  banks,  with  an 
*%B'2$,607  dollars,  and  a  cirrnlation  of  1,41  IJOH  dollar^.— Py^irnfrt/  Hchtntt, 
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FINANCES. 
[From  the  Treasurer's  Report  for  the  Year  ending  Oct  10,  1843.] 


HBCBIPTS. 


1841.  Cash  GO  hand 

1843.  Sute  tax 

TVuMl  duties    on 


railroads  and 


dollars. 
10,871 
40,000 


cts. 
54 
00 


37»382  88 
Dhrideods  on   railroad  and  canal 

Stodi 12,000  00 

lateral  OB  bondf,  ditto   1,020  00 

laddeaCal  receipts 1,817  00 


10d,09l  42 

IVeMorer,  U.  S.  public  lands 14,657  17 

Tenpormiy  loans 10,000  00 

Total 127,748  59 


PAYMENTS. 

dollars. 

Legislatiye  expenses 22,745 

Salaries,  eovemor,  judges,  &c 18,595 

State   prison    inspectors   and  ad- 
vances      7,167 

Costs  of  conyiction  and  transporta- 
tion of  prisoners    5,620 

Institution  of  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind     8,814 
Incidental  and  various  expenses  . .     8,892 


Total  amoaiit  received  in  1848,  from  ordinary  sources 
DediMlaig  bakoce  from  1842 


108,091 
10,871 


cts. 
89 
67 

41 

55 
98 
52 


61,888     02 

Loans  and  interest    50,204    25 

Balance  in  Treasury,  Oct.  15,1848    15,706    82 


Total 127,748    59 


42 
54 


92,219 

ToUd  amount  paid  (exclusive  of  loans)    61,888 

Amoont  of  fiind  for  the  support  of  Commercial  Schools,  Oct.  1842 844,495 

~       tU  of  Rcvenue.—Btknk  tax  17,821     67 

Dividends  in  bank  and  railroad  stock 1,428    50 

Interest  on  loans,  &c 16,589    40     85,789 


88 
02 
63 


57 


880,285    20 

Mi— Contingent  expenses 227     18 

Distributed  to  the  different  counties  80,000    00     80,227     18 


Amount  of  the  fund,  Oct  1843 350,058     02 

Of  this  amount,  1 1,090  dollars  85  cents  is  unproductive,  and  of  doubtful  value. 

DeU. — New  Jersey  may  be  considered  as  without  a  state  debt ;  for,  in  1640,  the  total  debt  due 
aaounted  only  to  83,'283  dolIars=  17,697/.  13*.  sterling. 

Public  Works, — Tlie  Morris  canal  was  begun  in  1824,  and  completed  in  1886,  and  cost  about 
2,600,000  dollars.  It  extends  from  Easton,  on  the  Delaware,  to  Jersey  city,  101  miles.  A  large 
■mount  of  coal,  from  the  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania,  is  transported  on  it.  It  has  recently  been 
widened  at  a  great  expense.  The  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  extends  from  New  Brunswick,  on 
the  Raritan,  to  Bordentown,  on  the  Delaware,  below  Trenton,  and  is  forty-three  miles  in  length. 
It  forms  part  of  an  important  communication  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Salem  canal  extends  from  Salem  creek,  four  miles  to  Delaware  river. 

RaUroads. — The  railroads  of  this  state  are  more  important  even  than  her  canals.  The  Cam- 
den and  Amboy  railroad  was  incorporated  in  1829,  and  completed  in  1832,  extending  from  Cam- 
den, on  the  Delaware,  opposite  to  Philadelphia,  to  South  Amboy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan, 
sixty-one  miles.  The  New  Jersey  railroad  was  incorporated  in  1832,  and  opened  in  1836,  ex- 
tenaing  from  Jersey  city,  through  Newark,  New  Brunswick,  and  Trenton,  to  Bordentown,  where 
it  forms  a  junction  with  the  Camden  and  Amboy  road.  The  Paterson  railroad  was  incorporated 
b  1881,  and  c*ompleted  in  1834,  and  branches  off  from  the  New  Jersey  railroad  at  Bergen  Hill, 
and  extends  fifteen  miles  to  Paterson.  The  Morris  and  Essex  railroad  extends  from  Newark  to 
Morristown,  twenty  miles.  The  Elizabethport  and  Somerville  railroad  communicates  between 
the  two  plaices,  twenty-five  miles.  The  Camden  and  Woodbury  railroad  extends  from  the  onQ 
pbce  to  the  otiier,  nine  miles. 
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Trade  and  Commerce  of  New  Jersey,  from  1791  to  1843,  Compiled  from  Official  DocuinenU. 

YEARS. 

EXPORTS. 

IMPORTS 

Duties  on  Foreign 
Merchandise  Im- 

Drawback paid  on 
Foreign  MercU^n.  , 

TooBage. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

TOTAU 

ported. 

distt  Exported. 

dollars. 

doIUn. 

dollar*. 

dollar*. 

dollam. 

dolUrs. 

dol«.   cH 

1791 

.... 

.... 

26.988 

.... 

15,379 

.... 

1.171    08 

17OT 

.... 

.... 

2  {,406 

.... 

5,479 

.... 

1300  m 

1793 

.... 

.... 

54.179 

1«.9«9 

.... 

MO   27 

I7W 

.... 

.... 

58,154 

.... 

15.597 

158 

484    01 

1795 

•  •  •• 

...» 

130,814 

.... 

20,510 

2364 

637    U 

1796 

.... 

..*• 

59.227 

.... 

1,100 

033 

901    27 

1797 

.... 

•  •  *• 

18.101 

.... 

10,090 

.... 

7flt   71 

1798 

.... 

.... 

61877 

.... 

17,256 

10360 

1344   n 

1799 

.... 

•  ••■ 

9,722 

.... 

867 

2341 

1371   14 

IMO 

.... 

.... 

2,289 

.... 

135 

.... 

860    U 

1801 

.... 

.... 

25.406 

8,510 

.... 

1346   II 

1803 

.... 

•  •  • . 

*».M7 

.... 

3.247 

.... 

IW    01 

1803 

2U11 

.... 

21,311 

.... 

3,617 

.... 

1.701   » 

1804 

243S9 

.... 

24329 

.... 

3,803 

.... 

1^3  II 

1805 

20,633 

lit 

20,743 

.... 

18,514 

.... 

13»   II 

1806 

26,504 

7,363 

31367 

.... 

14310 

0382 

891    M 

1807 

36.063 

5.123 

41,180 

.... 

17.699 

2,408 

091   11 

1808 

12.511 

8,288 

20,799 

.... 

10,391 

5387 

su  n 

1809 

269,104 

50.071 

319,175 

.... 

24,444 

5,690 

15396   17 

1810 

392,798 

37,469 

430,267 

.... 

13,573 

8,497 

17311   II 

1811 

1.871 

.... 

l,K7l 

.... 

84.559 

2,980 

14.144   U 

1812 

4.186 

.... 

4,186 

.... 

27,.38J 

1,083 

1I3»   » 

1813 

10.260 

...• 

10,260 

.... 

47,754 

I3.70   M 

1814 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

82,704 

.... 

11,M3    II 

1815 

5.279 

.... 

3,279 

.... 

14.222 

.. .. 

t.4i»  m 

I81rt 

0.740 

.... 

9.740 

27,410 

.... 

vm  n 

1817 

5,849 

.... 

5.840 

.... 

6353 

M7 

MK   It 

1818 

1^957 

.... 

25,957 

.... 

3.602 

168 

t2t  a 

1819 

1.474 

.... 

1,474 

10.702 

987 

»•   44 

WW) 

20^11 

.... 

20311 

14309 

tn 

418  m 

1H2I 

33.013 

96 

33.711 

17.006 

29.225 

13» 

tn  17 

18«« 

83.551 

.... 

8.3.531 

103.190 

«4,24l 

1,722 

1.117   71 

18S3 

20.064 

26,064 

5,933 

7  127 

424 

1317   II 

18W 

«8,W9 

28,1»89 

637318 

483,372 

,M57 

13M    » 

1813 

43.080 

3,233 

47.213 

27.flH8 

1,998 

157,614 

I37S  m 

imo 

30.859 

7  100 

37.905 

48.001 

14338 

19320 

hm  m 

1W7 

25,627 

.... 

25,027 

338.497 

034.733 

2.200 

tit  a 

1828 

\S9i 

.... 

1,892 

700372 

692,178 

44,t.V5 

MM  m 

1819 

8,022 

.... 

8.022 

780.247 

249.'..'iO 

08,711 

291    M 

1830 

8,224 

100 

8324 

13,444 

770 

28,221 

178    H 

1831 

11.430 

11,430 

0,063 

700 

I3i0   M 

1832 

53.901 

7.803 

01.7:«4 

70,400 

31.223 

1,689 

IM   II 

1833 

80^)53 

1,MX) 

32.753 

ITO 

26 

240 

1389   77 

18M 

8,131 

.. .. 

8.131 

4.492 

3312 

.... 

700   74 

1835 

06363 

7.078 

74.041 

18332 

04,111 

870 

138*    14 

1830 

88,709 

24.040 

02,800 

S4.20S 

4  670 

1.I7S   « 

1837 

19,640 

•4.577 

44.217 

09.152 

.... 

•  •.. 

1.174   31 

1838 

98,010 

.... 

2S.010 

1.700 

•  •.. 

.... 

1,6W   94 

ino 

78,434 

19,645 

98.070 

4,182 

1840 

14,883 

1,193 

10,076 

19,209 

1841 

19.160 

.... 

19.160 

2,315 

1842 

04  931 

B.OT6 

70  407 

145 

1843* 

8.033 

2.588 

10,021 

Ii44 

____- 

*  For  nine  months  only,  the  end  of  the  current  year  being  charged  from  the  30tfa  of  Septcmbt-r  to  tbe  I0.h  tt 
Jancw 


PRINCIPAL  PORTS  AND  TOWNS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

Belleville,  three  miles  and  a  half  north-east  of  Newark,  sixty-nine  miles  north-^Mt  of  TVn- 
ton,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  tiie  Passaic  river.  It  lias  6ne  mill  streams,  and  various  milliaad 
manufactories.  The  township  had,  in  1840,  twelve  stores,  .capital  *22,260  dollars ;  four  fotliBf 
mills,  two  woollen  factories,  one  cotton  factory,  1000  spindles,  one  dyeing  and  printing  nlaliiMh- 
ment,  one  paper  factory,  two  flouring  mills,  one  grist  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  479,450 
dulbrs.     Population,  2466. 

BiTitMNGToN,  city,  port  of  entry,  twelve  miles  south  of  Trenton,  seventeen  miles  nortbi^Htof 
Pliilnddpiiia,  in  40  deg  .*>  niin.  10  see.  north  latitude,  nnd  72  deg.  .52  min.  37  sec.  west  longitude. 
Population,  in  1^30,  2670  ;  in  1840,  3434.  It  is  pleasantly  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  De- 
laware. Kucircled  on  the  south  and  eist  hy  a  small  stream,  so  as  to  form  an  island,  one  mile  and 
a  ipiaitiT  long,  and  three*  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  connected  with  the  main  land  by  four 
and  causeways.  It  liad,  in  1B40,  six  churches — one  Episcopal,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Friendsy  t 
Methodist,  and  one  Baptist—a  city  hall,  a  lyceum,  a  bank,  a  library,  three  extensiye 
schools,  and  a  free  school,  established  in  1682.  It  b  regularly  laid  out,  with  strecto  inl,. 
each  oUier  at  right  angles.    Tlic  bank  of  the  river  is  a  toiutiful  grassy  plain,  bordered  by  i 
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chiefly  ooimtry  seats  of  gentlemen  of  Philadelphia.  The  residence  of  the  Bishop  of 
y  is  a  handsome  Gotliic  structure.  Burlington  was  founded  in  1678,  and  incorporated 
I  1784.  Tonnage,  in  1840.  385 1.  It  had  fifteen  stores,  capital  67,500  dollars ;  one 
ne  pottery,  four  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  89,650 dollars. 
:n,  city,  and  port  of  entry,  twenty-nine  miles  south-south. west  of  Trenton.  It  is  situ- 
e  east  side  of  the  Delaware  river,  opposite  to  Philadelphia.  Tlie  city  consists  of  three 
entral  or  principal  part,  and  a  northern  and  southern  village  or  suburh — from  each  of 
ferry  to  Philadelphia.  The  siiip  channel  is  on  tiie  Philadelphia  side,  but  ships  of  the 
»  come  up  to  the  lower  village,  and  vessels  of  150  tons  to  tlie  central  parts  of  Camden, 
le.  Camden  has  six  churches— one  Baptist,  one  Episcopal,  two  Methodist,  and  two 
in  academy,  a  bank,  400  dwellings,  and  seventy  or  eighty  buildings  occupied  in  manu* 
nd  considerable  commerce.  It  has  several  public  gardens.  The  Camden  and  Amboy 
»ding  from  New  York  city,  terminates  here.  A  railroad  also  proceeds  south  to  Wood- 
ere  were,  in  1840,  thirteen  stores,  capital  28,400  dollars ;  two  lumber  3rards,  capital 
lars ;  one  turpentine  factory,  one  grist  mill,  five  saw  mills,  three  printing  offices,  three 
wspapers,  one  periodical,  capital  in  manufactures,  224,050  dollars.  Population,  3371. 
IBTHTOWN,  forty-four  miles  norih-east  of  Trenton,  situated  on  the  Elizabcthtown  creek, 
and  a  half  from  its  entrance  into  Staten  Island  sound.  The  New  Jersey  railroad,  and 
etlitowD  and  Somerville  railroad,  pass  through  it.  It  contains  a  court  house,  gaol,  a 
Dsurance  office,  twelve  stores,  and  about  500  dwellings.  Vessels  of  thirty  tons  come  up 
ce^  and  of  300  tons  to  the  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.    It  contains  about  2500  inh&- 

r  Cmr,  fifty-eight  miles  north-east  of  Trenton,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson 
osite  to  New  York,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  ferry,  on  which  three  steamboats  are 
plying.  The  ground  on  which  it  is  built  projects  into  the  Hudson  river,  having  bays 
south  of  it.  It  is  handsomely  laid  out,  witli  broad  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
t  contained,  in  1840,  a  bank,  an  extensive  pottery,  where  delfware  is  produced  to  tlio 
^unt  of  200,500  dollars  ;  a  flint  glass  factory,  which  employs  100  hands,  producing  plain 
ass  to  the  amount  of  200,000  dollars  annually ;  three  lumber  yards,  with  a  capital  of 
ITS  ;  two  iron  foundries,  and  300  dwellings,  many  of  them  large  and  elegant.  The  New 
Iroad,  which  is  continued  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  Paterson  and  Hud^n  railroad  com- 
■e,  and  have  a  fine  depot ;  and  the  Morris  canal,  101  miles  long,  connecting  the  Delaware 
on  rivers,  terminates  here,  with  a  large  basin.  The  Thatched  Cottage  Garden  is  a  beau- 
'  of  summer  resort  It  had,  in  1840,  twenty-three  stores,  capital  27,000  dollars ;  two 
ffices,  one  bindery,  two  weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  203,000  dollars, 
iiools,  339  scholars.  Population,  3072.  Directly  west  of  Jersev  city  is  a  settlement 
rsimus,  which  contained,  in  1840,  one  iron  foundry,  one  rope  walk,  one  starch  factory, 
:  twenty-five  dwellings.  To  ihe  north  of  this  is  another  considerable  settlement,  called 
which  contains  three  carpet  factories,  and  about  fifty  dwellings.  Both  of  these  may  be 
1  as  suburbs  of  Jersey  city. 

Brunswick,  city,  twenty-nine  miles  south-west  of  New  York,  twenty-seven  miles  north- 
renton,  193  miles  from  Washington,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Raritan  river, 
miles  from  its  entrance  into  Raritan  bay,  at  Amboy.  The  streets  immediately  on  the 
narrow,  and  the  ground  is  low.  The  streets  on  the  upper  bank  are  wide,  and  contain 
»  buildings.  A  toll  bridge  here  crosses  the  Raritan,  rebuilt  in  1811,  and  cost  86,687 
A  railroad  bridge  crosses  the  river  a  little  above.  It  contained,  in  1840,  a  court 
lol,  seven  churches— one  Dutch  Reformed,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist, 
Ijodist,  one  coloured  Methodist,  and  one  Roman  Catholic— two  banks,  120  stores,  800 
;  and  8693  inhabitants.  It  is  the  seat  of  Rutger's  College,  founded  in  1770,  which  has  a 
,  ten  professors  or  other  instructors,  370  alumni,  of  whom  seventy-seven  have  been  mi- 
*  the  gospel,  eighty-two  students,  and  1200  volumes  in  its  libraries.  The  Delaware  and 
•anal  commences  here,  extending  forty-three  miles  to  Trenton,  is  seventy-five  feet  wide 
1  feet  deep,  admitting  the  passage  of  sloops  of  from  seventy-five  to  100  tons  burden, 
r  Jersey  railroad  passes  through  the  city,  forming  a  part  of  the  chain  of  railroads  from 
•k  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington. 

^RK,  city,  port  of  entry,  nine  miles  west  of  New  York,  forty-nine  miles  north-east  of 
is  sitimted  on  the  west  side  of  the  Passaic  river,  three  miles  from  its  entrance  into  New- 
and  is  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  place  in  the  state.  It  is  in  40  deg.  44  min. 
:itude,  and  2  deg.  44  min.  east  longitude  from  Washington.  The  population,  in  1830, 
50  ;  in  1840,  17,290.  Of  these,  206  were  employed  in  commerce,  2424  in  manufactures 
!S,  fifty-nine  in  navigating  the  ocean,  rivers,  &c.,  101  in  the  learned  professions. 
river  is  navigable  to  tliis  place  for  vessels  of  100  tons  burden,  and  the  Morris  canal 
trough  it.  There  is  a  communication,  a  great  part  of  the  year,  twice  a  day  by  steam- 
Mew  York,  and  several  times  a  day  by  railroad.  The  place  is  regularly  laid  out,  the 
•e  generally  broad  and  straight,  and  many  of  the  houses  arc  neat  and  elegant.     Two 
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lii.r*^  nu'filir  F^rontwk    lioirl.r*..!  Iiv  liifty  trpes  and  bounded  by  the  prmcipol  avenues^  iM 
r  \y  IS  abutidantl^'  supplied  with  [Mire  water*  broug;ttl  by  m 

I  ^  _     o  distant,  and  distributed  in  ilit^  city  tn  irtm  p«[>e$  o?  »  toll 
lericth  ol  seven  nnicsr   Several  of  llic  dmrchcs  are  handsome  l)iiildings.     The  court  hc»ii9C!  J 
built  orhniwri  freestonct  in  a  commanding  position  in  tlie  west  part  of  the  city,  and  if  a  Uir^  J 
elegant  building  of  the  Egyptian  architectun*. 

lliere  are  seventeen  plucea  of  worsliip — five  Presbyterian,  one  Associate  R^-fornied,  two  ! 
li!st,  three  Methodist,  one  Episcopal,  one  Dutch  Reformed^  one  African  Meiliodisi,  one  " 
Catholic,  one  Bethel,  and  one  Universalist.  There  were,  in  l^*4<^  three  banks,  with  on  ag 
I'iipitMl  of  1,450,000  dollars,  of  which  not  more  than  two-thirds  have  been  paid  in*  Thts 
[ipj)rcntices*  hbrary,  a  circulating  hbraiy%  a  mechan lea' association  fur  scientific  and  Hteit 
provement,  who  have  a  valuable  Ubraty  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  who  Bttpport  pub* 
ture^  ;  and  a  young  nien*s  literary  association. 

The  commerce    of   Newark '  b   considerable    and    increasing.     The  coasting  tm^'' 
stxty-Hve  ycsscb  of  lOQ  tons  each.     A  wtialing  and  sealing  company  was  tucorporitt* 
which  is  prosecuting  the  buMness.     The  tonnage  of  this  port,  in  1840,  was  6687  tons.      L 
in  1840,  two   foreign  commercial  and  two  commission  stores,  capital   15,000  dollars  ;   IMrrCI 
stor<*s,  capital  J121/250  dollars  j  six  lumber  yards,  capital  38,000  dollars  i  fisheries,  capifnl  frC  C'd 
dollars  ;  precious  metak,  value  produced,  154,31*2  dollars  ;  manufactures  of  leather,  cap 
dollars;  two   breweries,  capital   13,000  dollars ;  carnages,   capital  218,700  dollars  ;  ti\      ^  t 

iitffices,  two  binderies,  one  daily,  and  three  weekly  ncw<pan«rs,  and  three   p«riodiciiL»  i   iJ»p»tf 
3*i,300  dollar*.     Total  capital  in  manufactures,  l,3H,3a9  dollars*  ^ 

Thb  town  was  first  settled  in  1^66,  by  a  company  from  Guilford,  Branford,  Milford,  and  K« 
Haven,  Connectirut.  Tljey  purchased  the  territon'',  including  seveml  nei^hbo\iring  towns,  of  I* 
Irnlians,  for  180/.,  New  England  currency,  twelve  fndian  blankets,  and  twelvemos.  Tliey  foitn 
ii  C'>vffument»  and  administered  it,  often  disputing  the  claims  of  the  proprietanes,  by  holding  tai 
ori_;ituil  and  su|>erior  right. 

i'ATcnj^oN,  situated  on  the  F'assaic  river,  near  the  great  falls,  and  four  miles  from  lidcw»l*r, 
thirteen   mi!i*s   uorth  of  Newark,  seventy-five  miles  north-east-by-north  of  Trenton,  seveni«0 
miles  nortli  of  New  York.     It  was  established  by  a  society,  incorporated  in  I7!>1,  i*iili  a  cspi| 
rii*  \  oiHi  cK»0  dollars,  for  the  esliiblisliment  of  manufactures,  projected  by  Alexander  ffu 
I  -  of  the  company,  after  heavy  expenditures,  through  the  many  obstacles  wittijl 

II  n res  had  then  to  struggle,  in  a  great  measure  failed,  and  were  abanduned.     Bnl 
successors  took  up  the  work,  and  have  carried  it  forward  to  distingui&he<]  suc4!«f<9.     By  a 
in  tlie  river,  four  feet  and  a    half  high,  and  a   canal  round    the  falls,  a  vast  water 
atlbrded,  and  a  gre:it  manufacturing  village  has  grown  up.     It  has  a  court  house  and 
many  spaciotm  mnnufactories,  built  chiefly  nf  stone.     The  Morris  canal,  which  iMi's&rs  nc 
village,  and  a  railroad  to  Jersey  city,  give  it  an  easy  access  to  the  city  of  New  ^ork.     Tlie] 
of  the  Ptt^oiic,  at  this  place,  by  their  picturesque  beauties,  attract  nianv  visiters*     The  riv«r  li^^ 
a  pet]  1  iall  ot  seven tyH wo  feet,  and  when  the  water  is  high^  tW  foil  b  not  only  b4Wi^ ^ 
Ufii)  I 

Titfn'  wi-re,  in   1840,   104  stores,  capital   192,950  dollars;  machinery  maniiT 
607,000  dol!Ars ;  four  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  factory,  capital  20,000  dollar?! ; 
ketones,  i5.0.>6  spindles :  with  two  dyeing  and  printing  establishments,  capital  i^^im^m  i 
one  lannf^ry,  two  pap»?r  factories,  capital  82,000  dollars  ;  one  saw  mill,  two  printing  offic 
binderies,  iwo  weekly  newsp.iper5.     Capital  in  manufactures^  1,792,500  dollars.      l*op 
7596. 

PiKTR  AMtoY,  city,  and  port  of  entry,  forty-six  miles  north-east  of  Trenton*    Situnfrrl  m  tIS 
he»d  of  liaritan  bay,   at   the  confluence  of  Rnritan  river  with  Arthur   kill,   or  St  . 

•ound.     Tlie  harbour  is  spacious  and  safe,  easy  of  access,  with  twelve  feet  of  water  in  i  ; 

ftnd  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-six  feet  in  the  main  channcL  It  was  laid  out  in  16t>8,  and  an 
riTort  was  early'made  to  constitute  it  the  capital  of  the  province^  Its  present  city  charter  was 
gtvfu  in  1784.  It  Imd,  in  IH40.  one  pottery,  nine  stores,  capital  38,500  dollarfi.  Fopubtioo, 
liWIil.  Tlie  collection  district  includes  all  the  east  part  of  New  Jersey  south  of  Elizal>elhia«1ip 
excepting  the  dlstrirl  of  Little  Egg  harbour.     Tonnage,  in  1840,  17.843. 

Poax  EtiXAiitTH,  sevcniy-ihrw  miles  south-south-west  of  Trenton.     Situated  on  the  Ha 
T       '  '  I*  tlje   Maurice  river,  fourteen  miles  from   D*'!  v. 

i  ractor)%  four  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills  in  t 

ht*i  ii».  ..iiiiii,^.      V  ,>?.,,  4.1  i^i,  irjris  come  to  the  place,  and  wood  ond  lumber  are  extensively  \ 
ported. 

V\ttHiitr,K  --i^v^-n  miles  norlh-easl  of  Trenton.  *■'■  '-    .*.......i  .....i  ...... i.,  k.,.i.  ,.t 

i'et,  and  contained,  in  1840,  m 

of    fho-r   (-nTiru'rfiMl    uirli   ih.  ..■-.,.■.         i  ...     i'^.. 

'  of  the  cumpmiy  i*  ot^sl 
I  \  Jrpsirv*  founded  in    17t» 
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mbovih!  to  Princeton  in  1757,  which  has  a  president,  and  tweke  professors  or  other  instnic- 

whom  444  have  been  miuiiiters  of  the  (•oispel,  203  students^  and  11,000 

s.     t(s  btiildiuj^s  are  neat,  convenient,  and  spacious.     The  Princeton  Tlieo* 

oi  liic  f're!!ihv1erian  chtirtli  is  located  here,  founded  in   1812,  has  five  professors, 

i  4  educated,  and  7000  volumes  in  its  libraries.     Its  buildings  are  neat  and  exten<- 

t  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township  nine  stores,  capital  47,600  dollars  ;  one  Uiraber  yard^ 

.*  dollars  ;  one  tanner)',  two  printing  offices,  one  bindery,  one  weekly  newspaper,  two 

:\w  mill.     Capital  in  roanulnctiires,  67.300  dollars.     PopnlatJon,'3(J5o. 

V  lifis  a  good  harbour.     The  Camden  and  Amboy  railroad  runs  through  and  ter- 

mi rat t'^  jK'fc,  ju id  is  connected  by  a  steamboat  line  with  llie  city  of  New   York.     It  contains  a 

Urge  toAotifACtory  of  stoneware,  from  excellent  clay  in   the  vicinity,  three  stores,  one  pottery,  one 

ptfifT  lietOfTv  one  grUt  mill*  one  saw  mill.     Capital  in  manufactures,  24,100  dollars.     Population, 

tmx 

Tl■JlTo^'  -'**  '''iMftKl  on  the  east  side  of  the  Delaware,  opposite  the  falls,  and  is  in  40deg. 

13  miou  n(ir  d  7S  deg,  48  min.  west  longitude  from  tlreenwicb,  and  Si  deg.  10  min, 

^t  Icvm:-!*'  "'^"Ik     It  is  ten  miles  soutii-we3t  of  Princeton,  twenty-six  miles  south* 

^rrt  <-  miles  north  east  of  Philadelphia,  sixty  miles  south-west  of  New  1 

Yuri  nti.     The  population,  in  1810,  was  3(Kni  ;  in  1820,  3942  ;  in  18301 

^  ,  103  were  employed  in  commerce,  571  in  manufactures  and  trades! 

^  .  ions.     The  city  is  at  the  heiid  of  steambuat  and  sloop  navigation, 

L,  and  has  many  good  houses,  stores,  and  other  buildings.     The  villages  of 
y,  and  Lamberton,  combined  in  the  borougli  of  South  Trenton,  eiftcnding  a 
J.  Delaware,  are  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  in  a  general  description,  should^ 

I-  -  to  it.    In  the  city  proper,  there  were,  in  1840,  a  state  house,  100  feet  b« 

1^  liV,  and  stuccoed  in  imitation  of  granite  ;  it  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  haul 

<  I  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  river  and  the  surrounding  scenery  j  a  hotis 

f  ••!  Hie  governor  of  the  state,  and  three  lire-proof  offices;  two  hunks,  a  public 

li  din  1730,  a  lyceum,  seven   churches— one  Presbyterian,  one  Dutch  Keformc 

'    V-  -tri^.  tine  Mctiiodist,  and  one  African  IVlethodist  ;  and  in  South  Trentoii^l 
,  fuur  churches — one  Baptist,  one  Reformed  lJapti.st,  one  Methodist,  and] 
.1.      .., At  about  2U00  inhabitants.     There  were,  in  1840,  (ifty  retail  stores, capita! 
four  lumber  y»rd§,  capital  49,000  dollars  ;  three  tanneries,  one  brewcrj,  one 
^   ,-  ,  i'.u'i  factories,  capital  30,000  dollars  ;  one  rope  walk,  two  flouring  mills,  two  gr 

Bilk,  :  three  printing  offices,  two  binderies,  n^o  weekly  and  one  semi-weekly  nc¥ 

tMprr  d  in    manuracturcs,  247,600  dollars,     lour  academies,   104  students, 

falls  or  rapids  a  beautiful  covered  bridge  crosses  the  Delaware^  1100  feet 

itve  arcl)e:<i,  supported  on  stone  pier^.     The  Delaware  and  Karttan  canal,  forming 

in  from  Trenton  to   Brunswick,  passes  through  tlve  city,  and  is  here  entered  by 

fttt  the  Delaware,  twenty»threc  miles  above  the  city,     J  he  canal  crosses  the  As- 

iM  «*f  the  town,  in  a  fine  stone  aqueduct.     Above  the  falls  the  Delaware  is  navi. 

:  I  as  Eastou,  which  adds  much  to  the  commercial  advantages  of  Irenton, 

i  [ masses  through  the  place-     A  company  has  iM^en  cliartered,  with  a  capi- 

!  .   lur  ihc  purpose  of  taking  the  water  from  live  river  by  means  of  a  dam  and 

r     •  J  it  along  ntid  below  the  city,  with  outlets  for  mills,  which  wilt  crt^te  a  very 

*v-  '"   riufacturing  purposei.     The  Assunpink  creek  also,  witich  enters  the 

lies  some  water  power. 

;.    .. .,  >. ;;..  U  iiboui  the  year  1720,     li  is  memorable  for  the  "  Battle  of  Tren- 

t  tht*  25111,   1 775,  when   1000  Hessians  were  captured  by  the  Americaiis  under 
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i  north  by  New  York  and  Lake  Eric ;  east  by  New  Jersey,  froitll 
ware  river  ;  south  by  Delaware,  Marybind,  and  Virginia  ;  and  westi 
II    iHjH  between   39  deg,  43  min.  and  42  deg.  north  latitude,  and  lietweeol 
iOmin.  west  longiludo  i  and  between  3  deg.  31  min.  west,  and  2  deg,  18  min/ 
'^  "      'hjiii307  miles  lon^,  and  160  broad  -.  its  area  comprises  about  46,000  ' 
.icrt^.     The   number  of  its  inhMhilanls,  in  1790,  was  434,373  ;  in 
1  ;  in    1820,    1,049,313;   in   1B30,    l,347,f>72  ;  in  1840,  1,724.033. 
I   were  white  males;  831,34^  white  females  ;  22,752  free  colon  red  J 
1  il'-^,     Employed  in   agriculture.  207,533  ;  in  commerce,  15,338  |< 
13;  in  mining,  40o3  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  1815;  navigating 
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Tlic  state  is  divided  into  fi Ay-five  counties,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1840,  and  their 
capitals,  arc  as  follow:  Eastern   District — Adams,  23,044,   C.   Gettysburg;  Berks,  64,569.  C. 
Heading;  Bucks,  48,107,  C.  Doylestown  and  Bristol ;  Chester,  67,515,  C.  West  Chester  ;  Cum- 
berland, 30,953,  C.  Carlisle;  Dauphin,  30,118,  C.  Harrisburg ;  Delaware,  19,791,  C.  Chester; 
Franklin,  37,793,  C.  Chambersburg ;  Lancaster,  84,203,  C.  Lancaster;  Lebanon,  21,872,  C.  Le- 
banon ;  Lehigh,  25,786,  C.  AllentoWn  ;  Monroe,  9879,  C.  Stroudsburg  ;  Montgomery,  47,241, 
C.  Norristown  ;  Northampton,  40,996,  C.  Easton ;  Perry,  17,096.  C.  Bloom  field ;  Phifadelphii, 
258,037,  C.  Philadelphia;  Pike,  3832,  C.  Milford;  Schuvlkill,  29,053.  C.  Orwigsburg;  Wayne, 
11,848,   C.   Honesdale;  York,  47,010,  C.  York,     /fei/mi  Z)tf/nW— Alleghany,  81,235  C.  PitU- 
burg ;  Armstrong,  28,365,  C.   Kittaiiing ;  Beaver.  29,368,  C.   Beaver  ;  Bedford,  29,335,  C  Bed- 
ford; Bradford,  32,769,  C.   Towanda  ;  Butler,  22,378,  C.  Butler;  Cambria,  11,256,  C.  Ebens- 
burg;  Centre.  20,492,  C.  Bellefonte  ;  Clearfield.  7834,  C.   Clearfield;  Clinton,  8323, a  Lock 
Haven;  Columbia,  24,267,   C.    Danville;  Crawford,   31,724,  C.   Meadville;    Erie,   31,344,  C. 
Erie;  Fayette,  33,574,  C.   Union;  Greene,   19,147,  C.   Waynesburg;  Huntingdon,  35,484,0. 
Huntingdon  ;  Indiana,  20,782,  C.  Indiana;  Jefferson,  7£53,  C.  Brookville ;  Juniata,  11,080,  C. 
Mifflintown  ;  Luzerne,  44.006,  C.  Wilkesbarre  ;  Lycoming,  22,649,  C.  Williamsport ;  McKeio, 
2975,  C.  Smithport ;  Mercer,  32,873,  C.  Mercer;  Mifflin,  13,092,  C.  Lewistown  ;  Northumbo^ 
land,  20,027,  C.  Sunbury  ;  Potter,  3371,  C.  Cowdersport ;  Somerset,  19,650,  C.  Somerset;  Sof> 
quehanna,  21,195,  C.  M^ontrose  ;  Tiopa.  15,498,  C.  \>  ellsborough  ;  Union,  22,787,  C.  New  Ber- 
lin ;  Venango,  17,900,  C.  Franklin  ;  Warren,  9278,  C.  Warren;  Washington,  41,279,  C.  Wash- 
ington ;  Westmoreland,  4*2,699.  C.  Grecnsburg. 

Soil  and  Agriculture, — The  Alleghany  mountains  traverse  the  state  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, and  several  ramifications  branch  from,  or  run  parallel  with  the  principal  range.  Mountainous 
tracts  over  the  central  parts  of  the  state  comprehend  nearly  one-seventh  of  its  whole  area.  The 
south-east  and  north-west  districts  are  generally  level  or  undulating.  The  soil  east  of  the  moon- 
tains  is  generally  fertile  and  rendered  highly  productive.  The  south-east,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Susquehanna,  the  lands  are  rich,  and  having  been  long  settled,  it  is  nearly  all  under  high  cnltiv»- 
tion.  Between  the  head-waters  of  the  Alleghany  and  Lake  Erie,  the  soil  is  also  very  fertile. 
In  the  mountainous  region  the  formation  of  the  soil  is  often  rugged,  and  in  many  parts  sterile; 
except  in  tile  valleys,  which  are  very  rich ;  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  especially  near  the 
streams  of  the  Ohio.  Some  authorities  consider  Pennsylvania  better  adapted  for  grazing  than  for 
the  plough.  The  authors  of  the  "  United  States*  Gazetteer"  are  of  a  different  opinion,  and  obsenre, 
'*  The  most  important  production  of  the  state  by  far,  is  wheat,  which  grows  here  in  great  perfee-> 
tion  ;  and  next  in  value  is  Indian  corn.  Rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  oats,  hemp,  and  flax,  are 
also  extensively  cultivated.  Cherries,  peaches,  and  apples,  are  abundant,  and  much  cider  is 
made.  Although  the  state  is  better  adapted  to  grain  than  to  grazing,  yet  in  many  parts  there  are 
large  dairies,  and  fine  horses  and  cattle  are  raisf  d." 

In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state,  361,558  horses  and  mules  ;  1,161,576  neat  cattle ;  1,755,597 
sheep;  1,485.360  swine.  There  was  produced  poultry  to  the  value  of  681,979  dollars.  There 
were  raised  1-2,993,218  bushels  cf  wheat ;  206,858  bushels  of  bariey  ;  20.485,747  bushels  of  oats; 
6,544,654  bushels  of  rye  ;  2,096,016  bushels  of  buckwheat ;  14,077,363  bushels  of  Indian  com; 
3,028,657  lbs.  of  woof;  48,694  lbs.  of  hops  ;  3-2,708  lbs.  of  wax  ;  9,477,343  bushels  of  potatoes; 
1,302,685  tons  of  hay ;  2644  tons  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  325,018  lbs.  of  tobacco  ;  7262  lbs.  of  silk 
cocoons  ;  2,265,755  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy  amounted  to  3,152,987  dollars;  and 
of  the  orchard,  to  6 1 0,5 1 2  dollars.  There  were  made,  1 4,328  gallons  of  wine.  The  value  of  lom- 
ber  was  1,146,355  dollars.— rj^rw/  Returns, 

Minerals. — Iron  ore  is  abundant,  and  has  been  extensively  wrought.  West  of  tlie  Alleghany 
ridge,  bituminous  coal  is  found,  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  in  inexhaustible  fields.  In  Pitt^if 
and  the  vicinity  it  is  extensively  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  In  this  region  salt  sprinp 
occur,  which  afford  a  strong  hrine.  The  anthracite  coal  region,  east  of  the  Blue  ridge,  and  between 
it  and  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  is  extensively  wrought.  Tlie  Mauch  Chunk, 
Schuylkill,  and  Lynken*s  valley  coal-field,  extends  from  the  Lehigh,  across  the  head  waters  of  the 
Schuylkill,  and  is  sixty-five  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  five  miles.  The 
Lehigh  coal,  procured  at  the  northern  portion  of  this  field,  is  heavy,  hard,  and  ignites  with  diffi* 
cultv.  At  Mauch  Chunk  this  coal  is  round  near  the  surface,  and  extends  to  the  depth  of  from 
twelve  to  fifly  or  sixty  feet.  The  Schuylkill  coal  bums  with  less  difficulty  tlian  the  Lehigh.  The 
Lackawanna'coal-field  extends  from  Carbondale,  on  the  Lackawannock,  to  ten  miles  below  Wilkcf* 
barre,  on  the  Susquehanna.  This  field  is  accessible  by  the  Carbondale  railroad  and  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  canal,  extending  to  the  Hudson  river.  Limestone  is  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the 
state,  and  in  the  south-east  parts,  marble  of  good  quality  is  quarried. 

CHmate. — In  the  mountainous  region  of  Pennsylvania  the  winters  are  severe.  The. weather  it 
colder  on  the  western  than  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alleglianies,  and  in  both  the  rivers  are  frosen 
between  one  and  two  montlis  in  the  year.  In  the  south-east  parts  the  winten  are  mild,  and  the 
climate  is  generally  considered  healthy. 

Rivers. — Tlie  Delaware  river  which  flows  along  the  eastern  border  of  PennsylTania>  is  nsTi- 
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Miiladdpliio.    The  Lchigli,  after  a  course  of  seventy-five  mile^,  flows  into 
The  Schuylkill,  I;JO  mik*s  lonf;»  joins  the  Debwnre,  six  miles  below 
ji.'hnnua  rise**  in   Se\r  \  urk,  Kons  so^Jlh  throtir^h  this  state,  and  enters 
iful.     It  is  obstructed  by  fails  and  rapitb,     The  Juniiitii  risps  in  tlie 
I   after   a   course   of  180  mile«»  fulls    into  the  Siisciuehanna,  eieven 
Tiie  AlltJghauy  river,  flowincj  400  miles  from  the  north, and  the  Monon- 
$00  miles  (torn  the  souths  unite  at  Pittsburg,  and  form  the  Ohio.     The  Yoiighiugeuy,  a 
aati]  ritrr,  flows  into  the  Monongaliela. 

TVadt, —  hi  1840,  there  were  in  the  state  194  commereia]  and  178  commission  houses  cngnged 
MiGif«igB  tr  a  canital  of  .%662,8J  1  dollars  ;   6584  retail  dry  goods  and  utiifr  stores*  with 

aca^itat  af  0  doUors  ;  5064  pereons  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  emplnying  a  capital 

of  3^94)«(N''  2H6  pefsons  employed  m  internal  tran«portation,  who,  witti   -Itii;  persons 

MPpiof fd  v^  ',  packers,  5rc,,  employed  a  capital  of  727,850  dollars  ;   Hfty-eight  person! 

«CiV  HBftflloym  iu  tnc  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  16,460  dollars.— fJ^rm/  BcivmK 

Mamtffiirit^g'S, — In   1840,  there  were  monufacturi»d  home-made  or  family  goods  to  the  value 
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'ictories,  and  337  fulling  mills,  em[»luying  !2l>09  persons, 
I  I  dollars,  and  employed  a  t^pital  of  1 ,500.5  Iti  dollars  ; 

•  -.v.,   V,.,.,    .^--,a:u  apindles,  employed  5522  persons,  produced  article*  to 
'  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  3,3:15,400  dollars  ;  2977  persons  mined 
incite  coal,   with  a  capital  of  4,334,102  dollars:    1796  persons   produred 
t    bituminous  coal,   with  a  capital  of  300,416  dollars  ;  213  furnaces,  pn> 
i-n^t  iron,  and  169  forges,  &c,,  produced  87,244  tons  of  bar  iron,  employed 
il  of  7,781,471  dollars;  eighty-seven  paper  manufactories  produced  to 
IS,  and  other  paper  manufactures  to  the  value  of  95,500  dollars,  the 
ns  and  a  capital  of  581,800  dollars;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured 
liars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  \'alue  of  80,512  dollars^  employing  1467 
MUMM  md  a  capital  ut'4i'J,107  dollars  ;   1 149  tanneries  employed  3392  persons,  and  a'capital  of 
X#^l|lrSd#  fk^ltan  ;   2132  other  leather  manufactories,  such  as  saddleries^  JWc,  produced  articles  to 
UMvaliircif  3,453,243  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  1,249,923  dollars;  thirty  powder  mills 
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I.IH4.225  lbs.   of  powder,  employed  tifty-eight   persons  and  a  capital  of  66,800 

employed  519  persons,  pro<Jucing  articles  to  the  value  of  2,179,625 

varnish  to  the  value  of  7865  dollars,  the  whole  employed  519  persona, 

diillars;  twenty-eight  glass-houses,  and  fifteen  glass  cutting  establisli* 

OS,  produced  articles  to  the  v^ilue  of  772,400  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 

ru^^  .^f,^fA.,xr.A  :y22  persons,  produced  articles  to  tlie  value  of  157,902 

foliar?;    1969  pei^ons  produced  machinery  to  the  value 

d  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  783,4^2  dollars  ; 


prtKiuced  trve  cannon  and  21,571  small-nrms  ;  245  persons  roanufactured  the  precious 
t0  tli#  value  of  2,679,075  dollars  ;  536  persons  worked  granite  and  marble  to  tfie  value  of 
li^llOtloBiits;  nS58  persons  made  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  1,719,796  dollars  ;  2770 
fWWJPi  marmferturcd  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  1,203,792  dollars^  with  a  capital  of 
^6iy8>9(  tiQeries  produced  6,228,768  gallons,  and  eighty-seven  breweries  pro* 

tfamd  .    employed    1601    persons   and   a   capital   of   1,585,771   dollars  ^    725 

iiMiciikg  miiU  nroduced  IJ 8 1,530  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  other  milU,  employed  7916  persons, 
ptodncvd  ortMais  to  the  value  of  9,232,515  dollars,  and  employed  a  capiial  of  7,779,784  dollars  ; 
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i>  lbs,  of  soap,  2,316,843  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  and  5002  lbs* 

i  capital  of  294,442  dollars;  ships  were  built  to  the  value  of 

*       ired  furniture  to  the  value  of  1,151,167  dollars,  with  a 

uses,  and  2406  wooden  houses,  were  built,  employed 

.,.,./.,<>  ^i-.»i..,^ ;  221  printing  offices,  lorty-six  binderies,  twelve  daily, 

'veekly  newspapers,  and  forty-two  periodicals,  employed  1702  persons 

liars.  '  Tlie  whole  amount  of  capitJil  employed  in  mamifactures  in  the 

:  ^.—Official  ReiuTM, 

jug  are  the  names  of  the  numerous  colleges  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
dttt  of  (iieir  foundation.  University  of  Tennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1755;  Dickinson  College, 
Otfliik»  17^;  JpffVrson  College,  Cannonsburg,*  1802  ;  Wai,hington  College,  Washington,  1806; 
Aiffbaiiy  Cdleire.  Meadville,  V815  ;  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburgh,  1832  ;  Lafayette  Col- 
Wfi;  E«*ff»rt,  1^31?  ;  MrtrMhall  College,  Mercer&burg,  1836.  Besides  these  are  the  Medical  De- 
pvtiaef  '  fy  of  Pennsylvania,    1765;   Jefferson   Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 

\m^i  ft  of  Pennsylvania  College,   Phibdelphia.   1839,      The    Theological 

SiailiMtj  o:  ;  h,  Gettysburgh,  1826;  German  Reformed,  York,  1825;   Western 

TtiAolopca]  -  litany,   1*828;  Theological  Seminary  at  Cannonsburg;  and  Theo- 

lofl^t  Stttiinar)  at  rtit*«tuir^,     In  all  these  seminaries  there  were  203^4  students,  in  1S40.     There 
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were  in  tliti  ftUle  790  ftcnderojei,  witli  15,910  sludenti  ;  4968  primary  and  common  acboob^  willi 
179,989  scholars.     There  were  518,940  persons  over  twenty  year*  of  age»  wbo  could  ueitlier  rmd 

nor  write. 

•'  Jn  the  first  school  district,  embracinft  the  city  and  couaty  of  Piiiliidelphia^  the  oiir; 

grhof^h  in   fH4r^  waa  215;   of  which,  one  is  the  higli  schotd.   forty  grammar  schoob,   ei- 

^ix  pnniar\%  and  eighty  not  dallied.     The  whole  tjuniber  of  teac^M 

jft  of  the  Y>igh  school,  is  499;  eighty-seven  males,  aitd  412  fcf male 

umuuiii  ot'  salaries  is    lyG.HJ^  dolhirs;  average  to  each,  274  dollars  23  cents,  ^ 

(pupils  \B  3.5,?1H4,  exhibiting  an  increase  of  5222  since  the  last  report.     A  |jitmh«!raf 

srnooi-i  r  >       '1  children  are  embraced  in  the  above  ^      -  which  is  taken  from  an  abttrad 

from  the  -  il  returns.     Tlic  expenses  of  the  bn  irol  for  all  purposes,  except  tht 

erecron  ami  utiui^-up  of  school  houses,  have  been  288,:j>j*  v^vM..*ia  (>6  cenUi  fnr  a  year  and  a  half  { 

or  an  average  of  iVj,.j1  I  dollars  \H  cents  per  annum.     This  includes  cost  of  tuition,  fuc1«  booJkiH 

statu  iron     i.pI  vMni.li.  i  nf  ever)'  description  ;  alio*  the  expenses  of  the  secretary  of  the  bo«fd  aun 

the  M^  school  tiotisi':?,  and  all  the  other  items  which  are  included  by  iba 

audit  i  of  general  expenses.     Divide  tliis  sum  by  3;},3H4  (the  total  mimbcr  oC 

scholars^)  and  u  wttl  be  seen  cliat  the  annual  average  expense  of  each  pupil  for  all  the  piirjuiMii 

above  snarxl,  has  been  5  dollars  76  cents*      Tlie  total  amount   of  expenditure   in   I84i  wm 

^b,-  92  cents.     The  expenditure  from  January  the  1st  to  June  the  aOttt,  ltH$^  mm 

1 18.«  1^  76  cents.^ — American  Almanrtc^ 

iUiigtuuM  Denommations.— In  1*^^36,  the  Presbyterians,  including  the  As^o 
about  4<>0  ministers;  the  Baptists,  140;  the  Methodists,  about  250 ;  (ii 
i  liifins,  70;  and  die  Quakers,    150  r^.  ns.     There  were  sevei^il  uttiur  dci»uttuua« 

tuimerous.     The  principal  have  gr:i  eased  since  that  time. 

t'tthnr  [Vorkt  i  Canati, — The  canal  from    I  iniinic[[>iuft,   If    '    '  '        *    '         T 

to  Ilollidaysburg,  thirty*seven  miles»over  Uie  Alleghany  to  1' 

is  a  tunnel  on  the  railroad  H70  feel  long,  200  feet  below  ihe  t«iii  oi  inc  niLUiiiiani,      i  i»c  .^cfc 
Navigation  canal  extends  I  OS  miles  from  Phibdduiiia  to  Port  Carbon  ;  the  Union  canal, 
two  miles  from   Reading  to  Middletown  j  the  Lehigh,  eighty-four  miles  from  Eoston 
dartsville  ;  the  Lackuwaxen,  twenty-live  mili:^  from  Delaware  river  to  Honcsdale;  tbe  Cona 
I  i.-lii»tn  miles  from   Lancaster  to  Sufe  Harbour ;  the  Codoms,  eleven  mile*  from   York  ti»  Sa 
river ;   bald  Eagle,  twenty-five  miles  from   West  Branch  canal  to  BellefoiMe  i  tiit 

,        nuia,  forty*tive  miles  from  Wrightsvine  to  Havre  de  Grace,  and  several  small  < 
U,  b.  Uaz^     Ser  also  Debt  ami  Finmwrx  vf  Pcnnst/lcaim^  Iwrtafter. 

R&Uroad** — The  Columbia,  eighty-one  miles  from  Cohimbia  to  Philadelphia  ;  Valley,  I 
miles  from  Norrbtown  to  Columbia  railroad  ;  Harrtsburg  and  Lancaster,  thtrty-Gve  miles;  < 
bcrland   Volley^    fifty  miles   from    Harrisburg  to  Chambersburg ;  V\'estche«fer,   fen  mtfes 
irolumbiii  rnilroad  to  Westchester;  Franklin,  thirty  miles  from  Cbanl 
York  and  Wriglitsville,  thirteen  miles  ;  Strasburg,  seven  miles  from  * 
to  Slrashurg  ;    Philadelphia  and  Reading,  ninety-five   miles  from   Reading  tn   \ 
Selniylkill,   twenty*tliree  milt»s  from  Port  Clinton  to  Tamaqua  \  Danville  and  I 
four  miles  and  a  half  from  Pott&ville  to  Sunbury  ;  Little  Schuylkill  and  Susqueh mi.  i 
from  Tamaqua  to  Williamsport  ;  Beaver  Meadow  branch,  twelve  miles  from    L  uah 
Beaver  Meadow  railroad;   Witltamsport  and  Elmira,  sev  en  ty>threc  miles  and  a  halt  bet^iren  cU 
two  places ;   Corning  and  Blossburg,  forty  miles  between  the  two  places  ;   Mount  Carbon,  sevca 
miles  and  a  quarter  from  Mount  Carbon  to  Norwegian  Creek  ;  Sduiylkill  Volley,   **'n  tr,,!^  iv^.^. 
Port  Carbon  to  Tuscarora  ;  branches  of  Schuylkill  Valley,  fifteen  miles;  Scii 
miles  from   Scluiylkill  to  the  Valley;   Mill  Creek,  nine  miles  from  Port  Carbon 
Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven,  twenty  miles  from  Schuylkill   Haven   to    Mine 
Mauch  Chunk,  nine  miles  from   Mauch  Chunk  to  Coal  Mine;  branches  of  Maurti  r 
teen  milef«  ;   Room  Run,  five  miles  and  a  quarter  from   Maueh  Chunk   to  Con' 
Meadow,  twenty  mdes  from   Parrysville  to  Coal  Mine;    Hazelton  and  Lehtgli,   < 
Haiehon  Mine  to  Beaver  Meadow  railroad  ;  Nesquehoning,  five  miles  from  Ne- 
to  Lehigh  river;   Lehigh  and  Susquehanna,  nineteen   miles  and  a   half  O-om 
WiEJ  ''    r  nndale  and  Honesdalc,  seventeen  miles  and  a  half,  connects  ihe 

LH  en  miles  and  a  half  from  Broad  Mountain  to  Millersburg;  Pine  ' 

miles  irnni  i  .nc  uroveto  Coal  Mine  i   Philai^  '   '  J  Trenton,  twenty-six  mi!i 

from  Philadelpliia  Ui  Morrimlle;   Phlladelpl  mtown,  and  Norristown. 

f,..„,    pir ,  i..«.  1    .    *.   Nnrristown;   Germaui'-'«  i.  oi.iuch  of  ditto,  four  mile*  ;    i  hi;aui!ijmw  «i»u 

n  miles  from  Philadelphia  to  Wilmington. —  {/.  ^.  Gar.     $€€  tim  IMif_ 
^  ,„  -..^.....  .^,  .  ^:<jnift,  hrrcafttr. 
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Tlic  great  extent  of  territory — being  more  than  four  times  as  large  as  Holland 
"^T*e  large  number  of  the  population,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  abundance  of  coal 
ifon,  the  navigable  rivers  and  seaports  of  Pennsylvania,  ought  to  render  thia 
staCa&s  rich  and  as  honourable  in  fulfilling  her  pubhc  and  private  engagements 
B8  any  country  in  the  world.  If  we  have  extolled  the  dignified  public  and  private 
iniegrity  of  Massachusetts,  a  state,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  naturally  barren 
—and  of  New  York,  and  the  other  states  north*east  of  the  Delaware : — if  we 
liave  in  a  former  work  described  the  public  and  private  honour  of  the  people 
of  UoUandt  in  all  periods  of  their  history,  it  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  refuse 
that  tribute  of  respect  tu  the  citizens  of  the  country  founded  by  William  Penn, 
That  thcce  are  among  them,  many  who  are  as  honourable  and  as  virtuous  as 
among  the  best  people  in  the  world,  wc  readily  admit,  and  we  know  that  tliis  is 
a  fact.  But  let  not  the  most  honest  or  the  most  virtuous  among  them,  soothe 
tbentadves  with  the  belief,  that  they  are  not,  by  the  world,  classed  with  the  de- 
Iniqiients.  They  may,  on  the  contrary,  rest  assured^  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
toiDdactiTe  resources  of  the  state  they  inhabit^ — and  of  the  power  that  the  people 
kare,  by  their  8u6frages,  to  pass  honest  laws,  and  to  raise  an  adequate  revenue, 
win,  until  tbey  purge  themselves  of  the  obligations  which  they  continue  to  refuse 
to  fdliil^  cause  every  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  to  be  viewed  with  distrust, — and 
in  the  moral  scale,  far,  immeasurably  far^  beneath  the  citizens  of  New  England^  i 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  the  other  states,  who  have  sacredly  paid 
their  debts.  We  have  lately  heard  revived  that  which  w^as  nearly  forgotten, 
that  an  unwillingness  to  pay  was  an  early  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants, — 
tkat  tbcy,  from  their  defalcation  in  paying  that  which  was  more  than  due  from 
tbem  to  the  great  and  virtuous  founder  of  the  country,  allowed  him  to  suflFer,  in 
old  age  and  in6rmity,  the  bitter  evils  of  poverty. 

We  would,  therefore,  urge  upon  every  father,  upon  every  mother,  among  the 
chiMmii  of  this  delinquent  state,  however  virtuous  they  may  be  individually,  to 
cocabine  proudly  and  unceasingly,  until  tliey,  by  discharging  that  which  is  due 
by  the  whole  to  others,  acquire  an  honest  dignity  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
If  they  do  not,  although  they  may  pay  their  individual  debts,  and  Uve  and  die 
olhervrise  as  virtuous  men — as  Christians— still  the  world  will  hereafter  consider 
the  cbildreo  of  the  best  among  them,  and  their  children's  children,  as  the  oftV 
apring  of  disreputable  parents.  We  make  these  observations  with  no  invidious 
fceUng ;  we  do  so  with  sorrow,  when  we  speak  or  write  of  the  country  planted 
by  William  Penn. 

Wc  believe,  however,  that  the  state  debt  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  paid ;  and 
^Kall  add  nothing  further,  than  a  view  of  the  Resources,  Finances,  and  Debts  of  the 
ilatc,  which  wc  have  taken  altogether  from  American  statements  and  accounts* 
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KE80URCES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  HER  CREDIT. 

Tlie  foUowlng  statement  is  contained  in  an  article  published  (in  1841)  an  < 
"  Harrisburg  (Pennsylvania)  Intelligencer/*  and  presents  yarious  important  (m 
in  reference  to  the  resources  and  credit  of  the  state. 


"  Tlic  state 

In  1790,  then 

♦•  We  have 

iiniorii  and  constfiutly 

aOO.OOO  houses,  wor' 
>n«,  and  niiUs  w*  > 
[jlutlnftg.      Our  rtiili>\ 
fto  niiiiicrt  the  wiitf r^  ot  the 
iiraiers  of  the  Delaware  and   if 
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ii  IS  inhabited  by  1,724,033  free  people,  industrious  and  entcrpfj 

434,373. 
,^H)0|UI»0  of  acres  of  land,  and  under  better  cultivation  tlmn    -  ■ 
improving.      U  is  worth  at  least  700,900.000  dollars.     W«?  lm\e 
dollars;  and  bams,  workshopn,  aiorcs,  r«'«<' ^  ... 
*  dv»llars  more.     Nor  bas  our  public  dt  i 
vtti(d»  not  only  to  our  coal   and  iron  nit; 
-  and  the  great   Ohio  and   x\l  issis&ippi  \ 
M-ake.     Tliey  intersect  the  state  in  every 
l-mvst  to  east  and  from  norih  tu  souih.     Including  suite  and  company  works  we 
^1000  miles  ofcannU  and  700  milei  ofmilroiids  completed,  and  in  operation,  andt^i 
'  jof»,00*MM30  dollars.    :5oroe  portions  of  these  works  are  not  yet  profitable,  in  coiti>i5<^«ULUC«  4>t 
I'Wnfini^hed  links,  and  yet  the  toIU  will  this  year,  on  the  state  works  of  about  700  miles,  «xo 
1,000 ,000  dollars. 

^  The  Tuhie  of  the  anthracite  coal  mines  upon  the  SchuylkiH,  the  Lehigh,  tlie  Swii4am«l 
Wisconisco^  the  Shnmokin,  the  Susqvieljanna,  and  the  Lackawanna,  which  are  but  jiisl 
to  pour  down  ihclr  mineml  wealth  to  the  markets   upon  the  ocean,  is  incalculable.     In  Id^t 
trade  commence  '     -^   '^  >  ron^  were  sent  to  market  from  the  Leliieh.     In  1825  the  Itade  i 
llnenced  upon  t  ivill.     The  Schuylkill  canal  was  then  hnii^hed*     There  are  uairalioiil 

ff^<,..ti.,.  r.,,1  .^  ,.,.^  J  J.,  brandling  from  the  can.il  to  the  several  mines,  and  fr.ri^-^i*  -  r-i- -' 

1  !  ind.     About  1800  cars  are  employed  in  conveying  the  coal   It 

I,,       .  ..., J  bu  I  ween  800  and  900  boats  are   used  in  conveying  the  coal  to  FhiL ^ ,_ 

arrivals  ot  vessels  annually  in  llie  Schuylkill,  for  the  conveyance  of  Schuylkill  coal  to  otiier  stat«, 
will  niiuibcr  about  3100.'  170  sloops,  schooners,  and  barges,  arrived  in  two  days  hxst  vv<'*'k, 
}  Schuylkill  mines  will  this  year  produce  more  than  501^000  tons,  and  the  other  ar 
^  districtii  about  the  same  quantity,  making  1,000,000  tons,  of  which  about  800,0Lii>  l| 

ported  to  otlver  stntes. 

"  The  t^oal  trade  is  yet  in  its  infiiricyv  and  increasing  rapidly.     The  use  of  anthradt*-  eoal  hi 
,  steamboats  is  taking  the  place  of  wood  in  the  eastern  watery  and  will  be  used  in  th«' 
1  the  ocean  as  tlie  cheapest  and  safest  fuel*     It  is  also  doming  into  use  in  driving  m.i 
r    '  m*     The  mines  upon  the  Swntara  are  CnBpahle  of  producing  as  im. 

;  r  those  of  the  Lehigh,  the  Wisconisco,  the  Shamokin,  and  the  Si 

SrnuN  iKiii  is  capable  of  producing  four  times  the  amount  tltat  is  now  mined,     improv  

f  pdon  be  completed  in  all  these  mining  districts,     What  then  will  he  tiie  annual  worth  of  tbe  la- 
tliracite  coal  of  Ponnsylvania  that  will  be  cariicd  upon  her  public  works  ? 

**  But  we  have  not  only  anthracite,  but,  according  to  our  stale  geologist,  mure  bituminoiu  i 
tJiiiii  ill  Fiin.tH-  Our  ^t^iie  canals  intersect  tliis  bituminous  coal  held  in  all  direitnn.v  \|J  j 
I  square  milrs  of  bituminous  coal  land.      Pennsylvania  h,  ^n 

^  li  It  is  estimated,  by  our  slate  geologist,  thut  the  great  uitiin 

pons  cool  tiefd  ol    Pennsylvania  contains  Mr^r  hundrcnt  thoutnnd  millions  of  torn!     Ten  ihooaifl^ 
times  more  timn  England,  Scotland,  Wales, and  Ireland! 

**  This  vi^t  mineral  wealth,  without  the  public  improvements,  would  have  been  dead  ai|nla] 
for  i>ver.     According  to  the  returns  of  the  county  commissioners  to  the  secretary  of  the  caimi 
tcaltli,  there  were  mined,  in   1838,  in  Penmylvania,  west  of  the  Alleghanv  mountain,  morel 
|,Q00,1MHJ  tons  of  hltuminou?!  coal !     Not   one  ton  of  th is;  reached  the   Atlantic  markrU 
k-i       ■       "  '       '  .  in  furnact^  and  rolltn;;  mitb, 

th  I  down  the  Ohio  and  the  Mi« 

Rat  nil-;  irini   wax  di  uiitri  uil-  \ivvi\v  viijir>  i^   iti:cti  wiui  population,  wealth,  and  r^fitiefBi 
r^fhen  Wi-stem  Pennsylvania  becomes  the  manuQicturing  dependence  of  the  western  stall 
banlly  be  f.--    *  ir^fj^ 

*  Nor  !i  bittiminous  coal  field  eritirrly  tep.irated  from  the  Atlantic     We  have  abu 

,  llance  of  Ijjj  ^  t'tjah  the  nearest  in  the  United  States,  of  anv  rninnrif^    t^   tlJ,-w-i 

^irfiinia  and  Maryland  mines  on  the  Potomac,  are  from  lt!0  to  2i> 
"  '*eoJL!«*t''^vn,      Hi'  cimifdelion  last  year  of  the  tidewater  canal  :i 

canal  at  Cohimhia,  has  this  year,   fur  the  tir^t  i 
»r  the  Juniata,  and  the  west  branch  of  the  Sn^ 
ftke,     ll  i"  eiiiiuaieii  that  the  trade  will  this  year  reach  100,000  ron«*.     Therttuount  i. 
plttclican  be  sent  from  the>e  places  on  our  canab  to  market.     X  railroad  ha^i  been  ci 
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hhy  miles  long,  from  the  northern  end  of  our  coal  basin  to  Coming,  on  the  Chemung  canal  of 
New  York,  leading  into  the  Seneca  lake.  There  are  now  six  locomotives,  and  between  300  and 
400  Gira  on  this  road«  conveying  coal  from  our  Blosburg  mines  into  the  state  of  New  York. 

**  The  quantity  of  iron  produced  in  Pennsylvania  is  equal  to  about  one-third  of  the  product  of 
die  whole  union.  Her  iron  is  superior  in  quality  to  any  other.  According  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Bod.  John  Irvin»  in  a  late  speech  in  congress,  we  had,  in  1889,  210  charcoal  furnaces,  producing 
9tiJU0  tons  of  pig  metal,  and  70,000  tons  of  this  was  converted  into  bar  iron  by  forges  and  rolling 
■flb.  More  than  15,000  workmen,  together  making  90,000  people  with  their  families,  consume 
SBDually  7,000,000  dollars,  worth  of  agricultural  produce  and  merchandise.  The  number  has  in- 
aeiied  groitly  since  by  the  establishment  of  anthracite  furnaces. 

**  The  amount  of  bar  and  pig  iron  is  now  worth  about  7,000,000  dollars.  According  to  the 
letnmsto  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  there  was  manufactured,  in  1838,  50,558  tonsof 
CMdags  in  thirty-fliz  counties,  valued  at  5,805,599  dollars.  Add  estimated  vidue  of  cast  iron  in 
■xteeo  Goanties,  at  least  1,194,401  dollars,  and  the  amount  of  bar,  pig,  and  cast  iron  in  Pennsyl- 
fiDia  is  worth  14,000,000  dollars.  A  considerable  amount  of  Jersey  iron  is  made  into  castings 
sad  rolled  into  bars  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  quantity  of  the  pigs  of  Western  Virginia,  Ohio,  and 
Kentucky  are  made  into  castings  and  rolled  into  bars  at  Pittsburg. 

*Uavine  now  f^lanced  at  some  of  the  sources  of  the  great  wealth  of  our  state,  we  will  enume- 
iite  the  folk>wiog  items  taken  from  the  returns  of  the  marshals  in  taking  the  late  census,  from  the 
retonii  of  the  commissioners  to  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  and  other  sources.  The 
retuniBof  the  marshals  are  much  too  low,  owine  to  a  n^ect  of  duty  on  their  part,  and  the  great 
rdoetuoe  oo  the  part  of  the  people  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  them,  it  being  circulated,  for 
pvfy  pmpoaes,  tlmt  it  was  a  forerunner  of  direct  taxation  by  the  general  government.  We  have, 
nowevir,  taken  these  returns  for  our  calculations,  in  most  instances.  The  amount  of  the  products 
of  the  dairy,  and  also  the  value  of  lumber  annually  produced  in  Pennsylvania  is  so  manifestly  un- 
true^ that  we  have  taken  the  returns  of  the  county  commissioners  to  the  secretary  of  the  common- 
vtdth  as  our  authority. 

dollars. 
Value  of  land  in  Pennsylvania,  including  mines  (28,000,000  acres)...     700,000,000 

Value  of  300,000  houses 300,000,000 

Value  of  bams,  workshops,  stores,  taverns,  forges,  and  hctories   200,000,000 

1700  miles  of  canals  and  railroads 100,000,000 

Total  real  estate 1,300,000,000 

**  Here  is  real  estate  to  (he  amount  of  1,300,000,000  dollars,  A  tar  of  three  per  cent  upon  it  would 
P9  the  35,000,01  0  dollars  of  the  j)ublic  debt  of  Pennsi/lvania  in  a  single  tf  ear,  and  leave  in  the  treasury 
4/)00,000  dollars  besides, 

"  The  state  luis  laid  a  tax,  which  is  estimated  by  William  B.  Reed,  an  intelligent  state  senator 
from  Philadelphia,  to  produce  annually,  1,800,000  dollars;  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on 
our  debt.  Tlie  tolls  on  our  public  works  will  this  year  exceed  1,000,000  dollars,  which  sum,  will 
from  year  to  year  increase,  and  the  dividends,  from  bank  stock,  auctions,  &c.,  will  far  more  than 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  government.  Where,  then,  is  the  cause  for  alarm  or  despondency  ? 
Besides  all  this,  the  bill  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  states 
must  pass  congress,  and  Pennsylvania  will  be  entitled  to  a  tenth  of  trie  whole.  The  quantity  of 
public  lands  to  which  the  Indian  title  is  extinguished,  after  deducting  the  reserves  to  the  new  states, 
and  which  renuuns  unsold,  exceeds  220,000,000  of  acres,  and  the  quantity  to  which  the  Indian 
title  has  not  yet  been  extinguished,  exceeds  730,000,000  of  acres. 

**  The  peisonal  property  in  the  state  we  shall  not  undertake  to  estimate.  We  select  the  fol- 
lowing items^ 

NeatcatUe  1,146,418 

Sheep    8,396,431 

Swine   1,450,531 

Horses  and  mules    338,565 

**  Let  us  DOW  look  at  the  annual  products  of  the  state.  We  produce  one*sixth  of  all  the 
iHieat  in  the  uoioob 
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ARTIC  LBS. 


lb*. 

'"SWtO'OlilWi *«llo 

^  c<in««imt»d  bj  prfr. 


C>'t^»«  «o!d  In  699  town. 

,,.da, 

i  iAoUry»i>1d  im 

'«'P«..*» dD 

Cuii«uiuril  b)^  prodooera  .  .dos 


^  jpirdtttw^eiora 

|*H.^r«.M  III  tVtatowikttkiinA.ffeHi* 
«iltn«f«d  (|u#iitj«y  •ufj  in 
sat  townahlp*. .,,.,.«,  ,dp. 
f^aaumrd    by    producrr*, 
Mf  Ukr««-founh«  ......do. 


Pnrk  ic>ldm0Mtov»aKi|>4.d(k. 
Estimated  qiiaottty  «ola  in 

»r»|  ti»wii»bip*. «.....«.. do, 
3uft*iiVOd    by  produoerA^ 

aiy  fbvr-Afths ....do« 


Qitmntiif, 


Value. 


18.031!,  it; 


d«>n«»a. 


1M,000»000 


l«l,ODO,000 


da^aiT^am 


l«,»X)|,«)0 


3.00«.0«0 


%*fi00fiO(i 


KUOPptI 


ARTICLBJt. 


Motfoo  iAd  T*«.t,  f«UB»ted, 
l'<Miltry  and  fttb*  Mtioaated. < 

T^fMt  UQouat  of  food 

Hay,  I,lW,9«lioii*.. < 

\|«©».  a  070. 7S3  lb*. ...,,.. ., 
Lumber,  pine  Mwrd  in  699 

t«wn«lilp«  Kld«  feet ...... 

Kat^marrd  quantity  aotd  in 

361  lownabip* 

Kattauted  quantity  nnaald,. 

tTaaaired  dmUtr.  flbinplM, 
nod  at«Tefl.f«oc  tw  luirkf  i 

in  091»  tawnthipa. ......... 

Eatliuatcil  quantity  aold  io 

Sbl  tovn«liip« 

EaUmntcd    quantity   ootk* 

anaed  at  hvnui ......».,., 

Oilier  tfrtcuUnml  proditcu. 

Total  affTic«ltiiral  pnMlvcta 
iu  tbe  litate 

PIf .  Itar,  and  ra«t  iron ...... 

Atitbractte  r««l  mioed....^. 

Bitnttinooi  co§l  ditto 

Cotton,  ^onOeii,  iron,  lea- 
Hmt,  liab.  eofinet,  and 
othrr  mauttfacturea,  at 
leaal... » 

Anniial  ^TodncU  of  Peon- 
iyhani* 


Qiinnilry, 


l3A.5tt.4 


iifi,48n.eDO 


%imjtfOo 


is<c 


IUM7/** 


**  Thus  it  will  be  i»e<?n,  that  the  annual  prodticts  of  t\m  state  exceed  one  hundred  and  §uijf  i 
Horn  ofdoliarsi  one  per  cent  on  wiiich  will  pay  the  interest  of  our  state  debt.^ 

**  To  conclude,  who  doe^  not  feet  proud  of  tins  picture  of  Pennsylvania  ?  Slie  Itai  all  tka 
resources  of  a  grcftt  nution  within  lierself,  for  happiness  in  peace,  for  power  in  war.  She  h  c^^ 
hie  of  maintn^ining  30,000,000  of  people  within  her  borders,  of  feeding  and  clothing  them  hmai, 
tind  fnakiiij*  the  siirrounding  stated  her  tributaries.  Her  water  power  upon  the  S^usqueliaimaa 
1 1  ^red  branches,  upon  the  Delaware  and  Schuvlkill  and  their  tributaries,  and  npi 

*  at  make  up  the   Alleghany  and  Monongahela*  is  capable  of  performing  the  llaO 

k4«"»."i'u,^>(to  men.  What  her  steam  power  can  do  in  her  anthracite  coal  fields,  and  up 
[10,090  square  miles  of  bituminous  coal  lands,  let  the  scoffers  at  her  credit  calculate.  She  i 
*ff>'T^*— T" 'ral  interest  in  specie  on  the  first  day  of  August,  and  this  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  I 

of  the  country,  before  our  tax  could  be  made  available.     A  safer  and  better  investm^t 

[l, 1..  .  .J  made  than  in  the  public  stocks  of  Pennsylrania.     They  are  based  upon  resourre*  that 

irill  be  permanent  tor  ever.     Those  who  depreciate  them,  are  eilner  ignorant  of  their  valuf,  or 
fdiijlionr:sr  enough  to  peculate  upon  the  timid.     There  are  no  people  in  the  worM  wlio  haip-  — 
r  uttages  and  so  few  burdetis.     The  public  debt  is  a  trifle  in  this  rich  arn! 

I'  U.      \Vc  can  pay  it^  and  never  fcei  the  burden.      Our  population  U  mdu 

nd  kirnt^ii*  (?) — Why,  therefore,  not  prove  to  the  world  that  yon  are  honest  ?     You  .i.  ^ 
■tay,  yet  you  do  not  fiay  your  debts.     The  world  will  never  acknowledge  that  you  uro  In.. 
you  pay  wliatyou  owe. 


•  Governor  Porter,  of  Pennsylvnnia,  states  in  his  recent  message  (Jam-"    » -^  4  -^   *  i..,*  .i 

Amount  of  tax  nj^nesscd  for  the  past  four  yejireat  3,013,742  dolLarSr  ofwt 

has  been  received,  leaving  8,18e.(i74  dollars  still  outstanding  on  the  1st  o.  L^^..,.., ,,   i  j.  ..,i.  %m 
blogetlicr  with  the  S4X>,000  doUare  outsUnding  for  1844,  the  Gt>vemor  thinks  1*200,000  dolUn  will 
riNf  recisvrri  l  .itkI  that, 

"  f  of  the  act  of  1844  be  foirly  carried  into  effect,  in  the  v 

»nd  I:  lid  prompt  payment  of  the  tax  be  en  fore  rd,  xhv  nnrnu^l  rr  . 

■  drriveti  fruin  ihut  Miurce  will  amount  to  at  Iciist  1,500, i  '  ^u  vvitii  tii 

fBoareea  of  the  Commonwealth*  will  be  entirely  adequate  i<  i\  amount  t 

tli0  interest  upon  the  public  debt,  «od  llitis  ensure  tlie  ^dehiy  af  ti^e  State  to  Iwf  eogjigcn><*iat»*' 
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The  following  statements  prepared  from  official  accounts^  are  taken  from  the 
"  United  States  Almanac/'  edited  by  Freeman  Hunt,  Esq.,  from  **  Hunt's  Mer- 
dbants'  Magazine  /'  and  from  the  ^'  Boston  Americans*  Statistical  Almanac''  for 
1844  and  1845. 


Table  of  the  Progress  of  the  Debts  of  the  State  of  Peunsylvania. 


TEARS. 

Total  of  State  LUbi. 

litiM  at  the 
cIoM  of  each  Year. 

PennayWania  Debt 

at  tlM  eloie 

of  Year. 

YEARS. 

Total  of  State  Liabi- 
lities at  the 
close  of  each  Year. 

at  the  clooe 
of  Year. 

IS35 

dollars. 
7,737,770 
7344,770 
8,330,195 
S.430,153 
8^10,013 
8,033.035 
8,809,645 
9,4^7.145 
8,137,656 

dollara. 
1,680,000 
1.980.000 
3.980,000 
9,780,000 
8,370,000 
13.070,000 
14,965,661 
17,614,341 
20^699,002 

1834 

dollars. 
8.984,925 
8,007.039 
8,009,789 
7,994,114 
11,993;S52 
14.025,738 
18385,309 
21,060353 

dollars. 
23330.403 
34,400,002 
34,400.003 
24.400302 
29300302 
31,734302 
39,936.002 
39308,147 

ISM X*.... 

1835,.,,,, 

lar 

1836 

1B2B 

1837 

It9 

1838 

ISM,. 

1839 .,.•. 

1831 

1840 

itm 

1841 

1833 

The  total  receipts  during  the  year  ending  November  80,  1842,  including  a  balance  of 
1,110.884  dollars  25  cents,  on  band  from  the  last  year,  were  3^890,540  dollars  64  cents.  The 
principal  items  were  as  follow : 


dollars,  ctii. 

034,764    83 

Auctioo  dnties,  fte 77,287    38 

DiTideods  on  stocks 39,778    79 

Tax  oa  bank  dividends 44.950    90 

Collateral  inheritance  tax 38,717    44 


dollars,  ets. 

TsxonstocU   37358    39 

„      real  or  personal  esute 486,639    85 

Tarem  licences.  &c 90,379    99 

Tolls,  canal,  and  railroad 007393    13 

Retailers' licencea 84,178    57 


The  payments  during  the  year  amounted  to  3,386,359  dollars  51  cents;  leaving  a  balance, 
December  1,  1842,  of  554,181  dollars  13  cents.  The  chief  Items  of  expenditure  were  as 
follow: 


dollars,  cts. 
Comnftissioners  of  Intemsl  Improre- 

ment  Pond 1,987393    29 

Dotstic  creditors 20P389    43 

Pensions  and  grataities 44,151    66 

Ooverament  expenses 329,337    61 


dollars,  cts. 

Common  schools %47,60€    95 

Loanspaid. 33I.3M    33 

Interest  on  other  loans 44,767    79 

Colleges,  academies,  &c 46377    06 


In  1841,  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate,  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  was  343,687,422  dollars;  of 
perM>nal  property,  24,969,566  dollars.  The  state  tax  was  assessed  at  582,828  dollars  53  cents.— 
Irom  the  Report  of  the  Audilor-GeneraL,  January  2,  1843. 

The  following  exhibits  the  Debt  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  reported  in  the  Governor's 
Message  io  January,  1843. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  present  funded  debt  of  the  state,  exclusive  of  the  deposit  of  the 


surplus  revenue,  is  37,937,788  dollars  24  cents. 

dollars,  cts. 
Balance  of  loan  per  act  of  the  14th 

of  April,  1838 19.000  00 

In  the  year  1841 56.033  60 

1844 62.M)0  00 

M           1846 4,104,^43  08 

„           1847 73,335  06 

„           IS.'M) 1,000,000  00 

^           1853 3,000300  00 

M           1854 3.000,000  00 

1896 2,783,161  88 

1898 7.070,661  44 

1859 l,3.'W,<tOO  00 

1860 3,648.680  00 

1861 130,000  00 


This  debt  is  reimbursable  as  follows  : 


dollars,  cts. 

In  the  year  1863 3,269.400  00 

„          1863 300,000  00 

„           1H64 8,919,000  00 

„          1865 3,756,610  00 

„           1868 3,524,000  00 

1870 1,957388  15 

At  the  expiration  of  certain  bank 

charters 575,737  90 

Interest  due  the  l^t  of  August  last, 
for  which  certificates  ha^e  been 

issued,  redeemable  in  Aug.,  1843.  871,079  93 

TotaL dollars  37337,788  34 
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Tbu  debt  bas  been  cootracted  for  the  following  purposes,  viz. 


For  canals  aadnuwrnTS 80,583,629 

To  fif  interatt od  pabficdebt.    4,4l0,ia5 
PorttMiHoortketraooiiry...    1^71,080 


doUan.  eta.     doUan.  cts. 
.  ao,ffS3,629    1ft 

AS 

1^71,080    00 

Torapikflo,  state  roods.  Ac...       OM.OOO    00 

Uoioocanal 200,000    00 

Baotem  penitentiary 120,000    00 

F^ranklin  railroad 100,000    00 

PaaasylTania  and  Ohio  canal        50,000    00 

laaanaasylom 21,386    00 

37,987,788    24 


Thm  Talvo  of  oar  public  impro?enients  esti- 

tt,  is 80,533,029 

I  bank  stock,  whiob  oost 
tnmpike  and  bridco  st 


_  15 

Tbe  state  owns  bank  stock,  whiflb  oost  at  par.    2,108,700    00 

mpike  and  bridco  stock  . . 

canaJ  and  navigaoon  stock. . 


2,886,202  45 

842.778  60 

railroad  stock  .''. 36.\270  90 

Money  don  oawipatentedlands,aatimated  at    1,000,000  00 


87.080,047    10 

Tlie  faregoiny  does  not  inclndo  the  amonnt  due  to  do- 
creditors 


mcotie 
in  the 


and  a  portion  of  the  property  incladed 
it  has  since  been  disposed  of  at  public 


REAL  ESTATE. 

Tbe  Value  of  the  Real  Estete  and  Personal  Property  iu 
PennsylTania,  aooordina  to  an  Estimate  made  from  tbe 
Returns  of  the  M arahaU  in  taking  the  late  Census,  and 
from  Returns  of  tibe  County  Commisaioneni,  is  suted  as 
follows,  in  an  Article  published  in  the  "  Protector :" 

dollars. 
Value  of  80,080,000  acres  of  land  in  Pennsyl- 
▼ania,    iodnding   water-power,    quarries, 
minee  of  Iron,  salt,  coal,  and   siU  other 

minerals 752,000,000 

Value  of  800,000  dwelUng-housee 800,000,000 

'kshops,  stores,  furnaces, 

I,  and  factories 248,000,000 


roUing-mils,  forgeSi 
n        216ft  mUea'«#  railroads  and  oaaala^ 


70,2ftS,678 


Value  of  public  buildings  of  all  kfaidsi 
gas,  and  water-works. .•••• 


dollara. 

S9,74M27 

Total  Talue  of  real  estate....  l,4OO/WM»0a 
PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 


21J07,740 

17,fl8937ft 

4^19,450 

5^103,874 

08ft,8tl 


Vahte  of  a0ft,129  horses  and  mules,  at  00  dole. 
„  1,172,06ft  neat  catde,  at  1ft  dollars ... 
„  1 ,767,020  sheep,  at  2  dollars  60  cente. 
„        1 ,503,904  swine,  at  8  dollars  fiO  eenta. 

„       poultry 

„       furniture  of  300.000  houses,  inelud- 
ing  plate,  jewelry,  watches,  cloaks,  and 

weanog  apparel 

Value  of  carrMges,  staget,  waggons,  fanners' 
implements,  mechanica*  tools,  books  of  all 
kinds,  shins,  brigs,  barges,  schooners,  canal 
boats,  railroad  cars,  stetionery  and  looo- 

motiTe  steam-engines  and  steamboate 

Value  of  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  stodui, 
money,  and  all  other  personal  property,  at 

least  

Value  of  personal  property 


Total  Talue  of  the  stete 2,100,000,000 


ANNUAL  PRODUCTS. 

In  the  same  article  the  eatimated  ralua  d  the  asBaal 
products  is  as  follows : 

dollars. 
Value  of  1 13,395  tons  of  pig  iron,  at  30  dol«.  .  8.40l.8a0 

„        additional,  by  rarious  uianutactures        17359.283 

„        anthracite  coal  mined ff,000,000 

„        bituminous  coed  mined 4,000^000 

N        agricultural  products 126,620ioi7 

„       manufactures,  except  iron 43,151348 


Annual  products  of  the  stete 


200,026,89> 


Finances  of  the  State  in  1843 ;  from  the  **  American  Almanac"  for  1845. 

dollars,    eta. 

Total  amount  rsceiTad  in  1843 3,404,484    37 

Total  amount  empandad  in  1848 3,523^24    OS 


Principal  Items  of  Expenditure. 


Salaries  of  executive  ofioers, 
„  the  judiciary  .... 

Other  ordinary  expenses  of 
goTemment  ...........< 

Internal  improrement .... 

Coorakon  schools 

Charitable  esteblishmente. 


Domestic  crediters 

Militia  expenses 

Pensions  and  gratuities  . 
Loans  and  interest  paid 
Cancelled  notes 


14,100 
69306 

200,000 

747363 

339,7n 

20,618 

8,007 

1361.236 

42,448 

46,007 

136.016 

508,000 


Chief  Sources  of  Income. 


Taxes  on  estetes 

Tax  on  bank  divideDds 

Income  of  public  works 

Miscellaneous 

Auetkm  commission 

Auction  duties 

Tarem  licences 

Duties  on  dealers  in  foreign 
merchandise 


Collateral  inheritance  tax .. . 

76  Tax  on  certain  offices , 

171      „      writt 

00,       „      corporation  stocks  ... 

I  Sales  of  stocks  in  1843 


dols.  ets. 
664,452  06 
25,529  70 
1,049344 
6,645  76 
29,310  60 
60361 
47,090 


03367 
23  337 
3,668 
37  769  80 
38,610  79 
139^4I1     84 


Debts  and  Property. 


Dbbt,  AprU  1,  1844. 


Six  per  cent  stocks 

PiTa  par  cant  ditte  .••••.. ........•• 

Ponr  and  a  half  percent  ditte 

Relief  notes,  at  ana  per  cent  interest 
Loaa,  six  par  cent 

DoHMstle  eraditera,iaripaatBtandiBff 
lateMst  on  laaaa,  daa  Fab.  lst»  1844. 


dollars,  cts. 

438I3I8    09 

M334,76S    78 

200,000    00 


doUara.  cts. 


1,202,449    68 
171,680    00 


S7«40ft,777    72 


1,46438ft    08 
166,004    OS 
13 


40361,794    18 


PaopxBTT  of  the  Commoowaalth. 


Stock  in  sundry  corporations,  (par 
▼alue)  

Public  works,  (cost  of  constmcdon). 

Public  bnUdfakfs    and    grounds    at 
Harriabnrg  (estimated) 

Money  due  on  lands  unpatented  (ea- 
timated)  

State   arsenals,   powder 
ic,  (estimated). 


dollars,   cli. 

2302,607  5t 

2831637ft  01 

250300  00 

SOQ^OOO  00 

100^000  OS 

u,\9%jnt  si 
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*  The  tax  bill>  which  passed  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  in  1844,  has  received  the  signature 
of  GoTemor  Porter,  and  has  consequently  become  a  law.  It  levies  a  tax  of  three  mills  on  every 
dollar  of  the  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  state,  which  it  is  estimated  will  exceed 
600,000,000  d^lars.  The  tax,  ot  course,  will  amount  to  over  1,800,000  dollars.  The  revenue 
derived  from  other  taxes  will  amount  to  400^000  dollars,  and  tlie  net  income  of  the  public  works, 
b  estimated,  at  the  minimum,  at  550,000  dollars,  making  an  annual  revenue,  in  all,  of  2,750,000 
doUan.  The  interest  on  the  public  debt  of  every  description,  is  about  2,000,000  dollars,  and  the 
expenses  of  government,  including  appropriations  to  the  public  schools,  less  than  600,000  dollars. 
Ample  provision  is,  therefore,  made  to  enable  the  state  hereafter  to  meet  its  engagements,  and  for 
the  restofation  of  the  public  credit.* 

NAVIGATION  AND  TRADE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Pennsylvania  was  of  no  importance  until  after  colonisa- 
tion by  William  Penn,  in  1682.  The  following  account  of  the  navigation  and 
trade  of  Pennsylvania,  is  condensed  from  an  interesting  and  able  article,  written 
for  ^  Hunt^s  Merchants'  Magazine/'* 

"  Prior  to  Penn*s  embarkation  for  America^  he  disposed  of  20,000  acres  of  land  to  an  associa- 
tion^ entitled  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  of  Penns}'lvania^  which  was  formed  in  England,  and  con- 
firmed by  patent,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  promoting  the  interests,  not  only  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  company,  but  of  all  concerned  in  tlie  trade  of  the  colony.  This  company  attempted  to 
establish  Tarious  manufactures  and  other  industrial  pursuits  in  the  province.  In  a  letter  from 
Peon  to  the  committee  of  the  society,  residing  in  London,  dated  *  Philadelphia,  16th  of  6th  month, 
cdled  August,'  we  find  mention  made  of  a  tannery,  a  saw  mill,  and  a  glass  house,  a  whalery,  and 
a  dock,  as  belonging  to  it ;  and  also  that  Penn  advised  them  to  attempt  tiie  culture  of  the  vine 
for  wine,  and  the  manu&cture  of  linen.  Tliese  attempts  to  introduce  the  culture  of  the  vine,  the 
maoufiicture  of  glass  and  linen,  and  the  whale  fishery,  amongst  the  colonists^  did  not  prove  suc- 
ooiliil ;  of  tlie  further  operations  of  the  company  we  know  little  or  nothing. 

'*  In  the  first  year  of  the  establishment  ot  the  colony,  twenty-six  ships  arrived  with  passengers 
and  emigrants,  and  forty  trading  vessels  great  and  small.  These  latter  were,  no  doubt,  laden  with 
provisions,  furniture,  and  stores  of  various  kinds  for  the  colonists,  and  took  little  if  any  export 
cargo.  In  the  next  two  years,  twenty-four  more  ships  arrived  with  emigrants.  For  the  first  few 
years  the  attention  of  the  settlers  was,  necessarily,  very  much  engrossed  by  the  clearing  of  land, 
and  the  culture  of  grain,  for  the  consumption  of  the  colony  ;  but  *  trade  and  commerce,  in  which 
the  Quakers  were  known  to  excel,'  soon  claimed  their  notice.  A  trade  was  opened  with  the 
Indians,  for  furs  and  skins ;  and  the  culture  of  tobacco  was  carried  on  so  extensively,  that  in  one 
year,  (1688-9,)  there  were  exported  fourteen  cargoes  of  the  weed.  In  tliis  brancli  of  agriculture, 
however,  Virginia  and  Maryland  were  found  two  powerful  rivals ;  and  it  was  soon  abandoned  for 
the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  &c.,  and  the  grazing  of  cattle  and  cutting  of  timber  ;  the 
exports  of  the  province  undergoing  a  corresponding  change. 

"  The  war  between  England  and  France,  commencing  in  1688  and  terminating  in  1697,  ope- 
rated injuriously  on  the  interests  of  the  colony.  About  the  latter  end  of  this  period,  wc  find 
allusion  made  to  the  poverty  of  the  province,  and  to  the  impediments  to  its  commerce,  consequent 
upon  the  war;  and  it  is  stated,  that  *  in  Philadelphia  even,  pieces  of  tin  and  lead  were  current  for 
small  change.' 

**  The  course  of  trade,  from  this  early  period  until  the  separation  of  the  province  from  the 
British  empire,  appears  to  have  undergone  but  little  change,  although  extended  in  its  range.  The 
exports,  consisting  of  grain,  salt  provisions,  pipe  staves,  &c.,  and  at  a  later  date,  including  flour, 
bread,  flaxseed,  iron,  &&,  were  not  wanted  in  England,  at  that  time  a  great  grain-exporting 
country ;  but  found  a  market  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  and  the  West  Indies ;  and  subse- 
quently also  in  Portugal,  Spain,  several  European  and  African  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  various  groups  of  islands  in  the  North  Atlantic  adjacent  to  Africa.  The  returns  from  these 
various  branches  of  foreign  trade,  excepting  a  small  portion  required  for  the  consumption  of  the 
province  and  its  trade  with  the  Indians,  were  all  carried  to  England  ;  or  the  produce  received  was 
sold  in  other  foreign  countries,  and  the  proceeds  remitted  to  England,  where  all  the  available 
funds  of  the  province  were  required  to  pay  for  the  manufactures  imported  thence,  which,  from 

•  As  the  British  North  American  colonies  were  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  until 
aAer  the  severance  of  their  connexion  with  the  mother  country,  the  trade  of  Pennsylvania  with  the 
others,  prior  to  1776,  is  properly  included  in  the  foreign  trade. 
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the  restrictions  imposed  by  parliament  on  manufactnring  in  the  colonies,  were  to  a  veiy  g^t 
amounty  embracing  almost  every  article  of  clothing,  and  household  utensils^  even  of  the  most 
simple  and  common  kinds. 

"The  following  table  exhibits  the  vast  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  in  the  trade  of  the 
province  with  Great  Britain,  from  1697  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  indepeDdence^  and 
also  shows  the  effect  of  war  and  other  operative  causes,  on  the  amount  of  importations. 

"  During  the  war  between  Great  Britain  on  the  one  part,  and  France  and  Spain  on  the  other, 
which  continued  from  1702  to  171a,  the  commerce  of  the  province  was  exposed  to  repeated 
depredations  by  privateers.  In  1707-8,  the  capture  of  vessek  off  the  capes  of  the  Delaware  were 
so  frequent,  as  almost  wholly  to  interrupt  the  trade,  which  had  in  addition,  about  this  period,  to 
bear  the  exaction  of  dues  for  the  privilege  of  navigating  the  Delaware,  levied  by  order  of  Gover- 
nor Evans,  at  a  fort  erected  at  New  Castle. 

**  The  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  in  1717  and  1718,  does  not  appear  to  have  mate- 
rially affected  the  colony. 

**  The  year  1722,  was  one  of  great  commercial  embarrassment  in  the  province.  The  importa- 
tions appear  to  liavebeen  too  great,  the  country  was  drained  of  specie  for  remittance  to  England, 
and  there  was  consequently  a  deficiency  in  the  crrcirlating  medium.  The  payment  of  debts  was 
procrastinated,  lawsuits  multiplied,  produce  was  made  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  execu- 
tions for  debt  were  stayed,  the  rate  of  interest  was  reduced  from  eight  to  six  per  cent,  and  the 
value  of  coin  was  raised  twenty-five  per  cent.  These  measures  naturally  tended  to  destroy  confi- 
dence in  the  results  of  all  trading  operations ;  but  did  not,  as  was  intended,  prevent  the  exporta- 
tion of  specie. 

Trade  of  Penn8}'lvania  with  Great  Britain,  from  1697  to  1776,  inclusive. 


YEARS. 


5  . 

•gg 


1G97.. 
109S.. 
16J9.. 
1700.. 
1701.. 
f\70i.. 
1703.. 
1704.. 

l70.^.. 

1706.. 

1707.. 

1708.. 

1709.. 

1710.. 

1711.. 

1713.. 
^1713.. 

1714.. 

1715.. 

.      1716.. 

*5fl717.. 

2  11718.. 

H     1719.. 

17S0.. 

1781.. 

17n.. 

tiras.. 

1724.. 
17«5.. 
1726.. 
1727.. 
172«.. 
1729.. 
1730  . 
1731.. 
1732.. 
1733., 
1734., 
1735.. 
1736.. 


Export*  to 
Great  Britaio. 


*  aterling, 
3,347 
2,720 
1.477 
4.606 
5,220 
4,145 
5,160 
2,1.30 
1,309 
4,210 

780 
2,120 

617 

1,277 

3(1 

1.471 

2.063 

5,461 

.M93 

4,41»9 

5,588 

6,564 

7,928 

8,037 

«,8i« 

8^2 

4.057 
11,981 

5,960 
12,823 
15,230 

7.434 
10,582 
12,786 

8.524 
14,776 
20,217 
21.919 
20,786 


Export!  to 
firrmt  BHtain. 

Im^pmfB. 

£  •tarlingr. 

jf  stetttM- 

M.I9S 

ii.»n 

11.918 

61.45a 

8.134 

54^«it 

15,018 

M.78I 

17,158 

91,010 

8,527 

7S30O 

9,596 

79AW 

7,446 

6M14 

ie„i30 

54,180 

15,779 

78,09f 

3.83t 

81,401 

12,368 

74480 

14,944 

mjm 

28.191 

«n7i8 

23.870 

100,917 

29,978 

toigses 

88,527 

845,644 

80,019 

U4J547 

32,336 

144,450 

20,005 

000.10 

14,190 

108.486 

21.388 

000,958 

M.404 

490,101 

22.754 

707396 

89.170 

904,067 

88,091 

900^160 

38,228 

984.108 

86,256 

485.101 

25,148 

068J08 

20.851 

817414 

87.641 

871,880 

59,406 

481.107 

26.111 

190400 

28,109 

184461 

81,615 

718,744 

S9.133 

fiOr400 

36,65t 

496.440 

69,611 

08S,fSl 

175.962 

1406 

1,411 

«  Peace  establtshed  this  year  between  England  and  Prance. 

t  Pirst  brae  of  goremment  btlb  of  credit  in  the  prorinco,  to  anpply  deficiency  of  camaey 
large  importatiniui. 

t  Noa.iin)porta^on  agreeisenta  were  adopted  in  thia  yenr  at  most  of  the  ports  in  the  British  Moctk 
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'  To  rem^y  die  evil,  Sn  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  a  scheme  for  a  paper  currency  was  first 
before  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  in  Alarch  following,  afler  much  controversy,  a  law 
enacted  for  the  issue  of  15,o6o/>  currency,  in  bilk  of  credit  of  from  Is.  to  1/.  in  value,  to  be 
ed  in  sums  of  from  12/.  to  100/.,  at  an  interest  of  five  per  cent  per  annum,  on  pledge  of  real 
:e,  ground  rents,  or  plate>  of  double  the  value  of  the  advance;  said  bills  to  be  a  le^  tender. 
be  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  a  further  issue  of  80,000/.  was  authorised.  By  this  timely 
(  and  doubtless  still  more  by  the  increase  of  industry  and  economy,  induced  by  the  recent 
Hme*^  the  commerce  of  the  province  was  soon  revived. 

The  effect  produced  may  be  observed,  by  reference  to  the  amounts  of  imports  and  exports, 
pU  as  by  tlie  examination  of  the  annexed  statement  of  the  commerce  of  the  province,  and 
age  built  during  these  years. 


TEARS. 

yeweUBunt. 

Tonntge. 

VeMeb  Cleared. 

Tonnage. 

1719 

nuznber. 

"lo' 

13 
19 

tens. 

'428 
507 
959 

number. 
128 
140 
111 

96 

09 
110 
140 

tons. 
4,514 
3.982 
3.711 
3,531 
3.042 
5,450 
6,665 

1730 

1J2I 

1722 

1723... 

1724 

1725 

'  At  various  subsequent  periods,  in  1729,  1739,  1745,  and  1746,  acts  were  passed  for  creating 
-emittiDf  bills  of  credit.  In  1748,  when  the  amount  outstanding  was  85,000/.  currency,  or 
13/.  sterling,  a  bill  to  increase  the  issues  was  brought  before  the  assembly ;  but  teas  postponed 
Tommt  of  an  attempt^  at  that  time  being  made  in  parliament ,  to  restrain  all  the  American  colonies 
iuuoig  biUs  of  credit  as  a  circulating  medium.  In]  the  bill  whicli  passed  parliament  in  1751, 
ibitiDg  the  northern  colonies  from  creating  or  reissuing  bills  of  credit,  except  on  extraordinary 
BODS,  Pennsylvania  was  not  included ;  her  bills  having  remained  at  par,  or  nearly  so,  while 
i  of  Massachusetts,  owing  to  excessive  issues,  had  depreciated  to  less  than  one-seventh  their 
oal  value.  Encouraged  by  this  favour  shown  them,  the  assembly,  in  1752,  prepared  a  bill  for 
ih  iaaue  of  40,000/.  Franklin,  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  the  matter  was 
red*  stated,  in  a  very  forcible  and  lucid  manner,  the  advantages  which  liad  accrued  to  the  pro- 
i^  and  which  might  still  be  anticipated,  from  a  moderate  issue  of  paper  currency  ;  the  measure, 
rver,  being  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  proprietaries,  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
lovemor,  but  led  to  long  and  angry  discussions  between  him  and  the  assembly.  No  further 
I  were  made  until  the  war  with  the  French  on  the  western  frontiers,  in  1755,  rendered  them 
lutely  necessary.  In  1730,  the  imports  were  to  a  veiy  large  amount,  and,  probably,  to  assist 
|uidating  claims  on  account  of  a  portion  of  these,  an  insolvent  law  was  passed.  The  cxporta- 
of  the  staples  of  the  province,  about  this  period,  was  as  follows  : — 


YEARS. 

Wbeat. 

Flour. 

Bread. 

Value  of  Wheat, 

Flour,  Bread,  and 

Flaxseed. 

1729 

bnntaeli. 
74.800 
38,643 
53,320 

bam-ls. 
35,438 
38,570 
56,639 

casks. 
9.730 
9,623 

12,436 

iff  sterling. 
62.473 
57.500 
62,582 

1730..... 

1731 

'  In  this  latter  year,  the  population  of  Philadelphia  was  estimated  at  12,000.     The  commerce 
lie  province  annually  employed  about  6000  tons  of  shipping ;  and  about  2000  tons  were 
lally  sold  in  foreign  ports,  principally  West  Indian. 
The  commerce  of  the  province,  from  March  25,  1785,  to  March  25,  1736,  was  as  follows  :— 


PORTS. 

Anri?ab. 

Clearanees. 

PORTS. 

Arrirals. 

Clearances. 

BB  ..•....••..•.•>..•... 

nnniber. 
11 
9 

2 
14 

6 

0 

7 

3 
90 
19 

9 

107 

number. 
10 
3 

0 
23 

0 
13 

2 

5 

0 
20 
26 
16 



124 

Brought  forward 

St.  Cbrtstopher's 

number. 
i07 

17 

30 

number. 
124 

9 

1 
10 

7 

2 
13 

5 

5 
13 

1 
22 

il.KBclaBd 

neel    ^  ^ 

Newfoundland 

ETv...:. ::..;... 

Boston 

ltar...T 

Rhode  Island 

a.. ...... ...a..* 

New  York 

Maryland 

ira .«•.. 

Virginia ,, 

•  lalmd 

North  Carolina 

South  GaroUna 

docs 

Georgia  .......*•.......  .. 

irri«d  forward  
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**  Of  the  arriyals,  fidy-one  were  Bbips,  thirteen  snows,  forty-four  brigs,  and  the  remainder 
smaller  yesselt. 

'*  Hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  were  recommenced  in  1739  ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  enemy  kept  several  privateers  off  the  American  coast,  which  cruised  successfully 
against  the  colonial  commerce.  In  1743,  war  was  declared  between  Great  Britain  and  Franee. 
In  1746,  the  enemy,  finding  the  Delaware  unprotected,  made  many  captures,  ascending  the  river 
as  high  as  New  Castle,  and  even  threatening  Philadelphia.  In  May,  1748,  the  city  was  again 
thrown  into  a  state  of  great  alarm,  and  batteries  were  erected  for  its  defence,  owing  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Spanbh  privateer  in  the  bay.  To  retaliate  in  some  measure  upon  the  enemy,  two 
privateers,  the  Wilmington  and  the  Delaware,  were  fitted  out  and  sent  on  a  cruise. 

**  The  restoration  of  peace,  in  1749,  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  commerce.  The  imports  from 
Great  Britain,  in  this  one  year,  were  nearly  equal  in  amount  to  those  of  any  three  consecutive 
years  preceding.  The  values  of  exports  of  wlieat,  flour,  bread,  and  flaxseed,  were  as  follow  :— 
m  1749,148,104/.  currency;  in  1750,  155,175/.,  and  in  1751,  187,457/.;  and  tlie  number  of 
vessels  cleared  from  1749  to  1752,  averaged  annually,  403  ;  the  population  of  Philadelphia  being 
estimated  at  15,000.  This  activity  in  trade  continued,  despite  the  refusal  of  the  governor  to 
increase  the  paper  currency,  until  the  difficulties  with  the  French  and  Indians  on  the  western 
frontier,  in  1755. 

**  During  the  continuance  of  the  seven  i/ears'  war  (which  was  commenced  by  a  collision  between 
the  English  and  French  troops  on  the  western  frontier  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1 755,  althoudi  war 
was  not  declared  until  the  following  year),  the  commerce  of  the  province  suffered  severe^ ;  die 
value  of  imports  from  Great  Britain,  varying  from  144,456/.  sterling  in  1755,  to  707,998L  sterling 
in  1760.  This  latter  sum,  it  is  probable,  from  its  vast  amount,  included  military  stores.  Serious 
losses  were  occasioned  to  the  mercantile  community,  by  the  provincial  government  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  provisions  and  military  stores  to  French  ports,  in  1756  and  1757. 

**  The  restoration  of  peace  with  France  and  Spain,  in  1763,  removed  many  restrictions  froni 
commerce  ;  but  found  the  province  burdened  with  a  heavy  debt,  incurred  in  carrying  on  the  war, 
her  people  impoverished,  her  merchants  largely  indebted  to  those  of  the  mother  country  for  goods 
importra,  and  trade  generally  depressed. 

**  The  continuance  of  difncultics  with  the  Indians  on  the  western  frontier,  afler  the  restoffi- 
tion  of  peace  with  France,  for  some  time  kept  the  province  in  a  state  of  excitement  (the  boU- 
ness  of  the  incursions  alarming  even  the  Philadclphians),  and  tended  to  increase  the  embamst- 
ment  of  trade. 

"  The  effect  of  these  disturbing  influences  had  not  passed  away,  when  the  British  paritament, 
in  1764,  commenced  a  course  of  injustice  and  oppression  towards  the  North  American  colonies, 
which  at  length  forced  them  into  open  rebellion,  and  resulted  in  their  independence.  With  a 
fixed  determination  to  resist  the  collection  of  all  taxes  imposed  without  their  consent,  the  colo- 
nists met  the  repeated  attempts  of  the  home  government  to  force  these  odious  measures  udoq 
them,  by  non-consuming  and  non-importation  agreements,  and  at  length  by  open  resistance.  Our 
limits  preclude  more  tiian  a  passing  notice  of  these  exciting  events,  which,  however,  are  detailed 
in  every  history  of  the  American  revolution.  Tlie  influence  of  the  non-importation  agreementi 
on  commerce,  may  be  seen  by  contrasting  the  value  of  imports  from  Great  Britain,  in  1769 
(199,909/.  sterling),  when  these  agreements  were  generally  adopted  throughout  the  rebellioui 
colonies,  with  tlmt  of  the  imports  in  1771  (728,744/.  sterling),  when  the  non-importation  restric- 
tions were  removed,  save  in  reference  to  tea. 

"  Tlie  following  view  of  the  trade  of  the  province,  given  by  Franklin,  in  1 766,  during  his  exa- 
mination before  the  British  House  of  Commons,  in  reference  to  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act, 
shows  it  to  liave  been  so  completely  tributary  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  as  to  leave  little  oaute  for 
regret  at  tlie  separation  of  the  two  governments,  which  shortly  followed.  The  imports  horn 
Great  Britain  into  the  province,  he  says,  are  computed  at  more  than  500,000/.  sterling,  annually, 
and  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  at  only  40,000/.  sterling,  the  balance  being  paid  by  the  produce 
of  the  province,  carried  to  the  British,  French,  Spanish,  Danish,  and  Dutch  West  India  Islands;  to 
New  England,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Carolina,  and  Georgia ;  and  to  different  parts  of 
Europe,  as  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy ;  for  which  either  money*  bills  of  exchange,  or  other  com- 
modities, suitable  for  a  remittance  to  England,  are  received.  These,  together  with  the  profits  of 
the  merchants  and  mariners,  as  well  as  the  freights  earned  in  their  circuitous  voyaees,  all  finally 
centre  in  Great  Britain,  to  pay  for  British  manuUictures  used  in  the  province,  or  sold  to  foreigoeis 
by  the  American  traders. 

'*  Notwitlistanding  the  measures  of  the  home  government,  calculated,  if  not  intended,  to  iojure 
the  province,  her  resources  were  rapidly  developed ;  and  commerce,  despite  the  many  vexatious 
restrictions  imposed,  prospered,  until  stopped  by  a  state  of  open  warfare.  We  append  a  state- 
ment of  the  commerce  in  the  years  1771,  1772,  and  1773;  the  exports  in  the  years  1774  and 
1775,  being  to  a  still  greater  amount. 
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YEARS. 

VALUE  OF 
EXPORTS. 

CLEARANCES. 

Total 
Tonnage. 

Square  rigged 
VeaMls. 

Sloops  and 
SchoimerB. 

1771 

£  sterling. 
631,554 

720^135 

361 
870 
426 

391 
390 
370 

46,054 
46,841 
46,972 

I77« 

1773 

"  From  1776  until  1783  Pennsylvania  had  little  or  no  foreign  trade  ;  her  merchants,  howeyer» 
were  not  idle  ;  but  amongst  the  foremost  in  patriotically  sustaining  the  struggle  for  independence, 
by  their  example,  their  money,  and  their  personal  services. 

"  The  first  bank  established  in  the  United  States,  was  opened  at  Philadelphia,  July  1 7,  1 780, 
Dnder  the  title  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  capital  of  300,000/.  currency ;  the  especial 
object  of  its  creation  being  to  supply  the  army  with  provisions.  This  bank,  we  believe,  con- 
tinued in  existence  until  the  Bank  of  North  America  went  into  operation,  January  7,  1782. 
The  latter  was  the  only  bank  in  Pennsylvania,  until  the  United  States  Bank  commenced  busi- 
neH,  in  1791. 

••  With  tlie  restoration  of  peace,  in  1783,  commerce  was  resumed ;  but  much  remained  to  bo 
done,  in  order  to  place  it  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

**  A  new  era  now  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  wars  occasioned 
by  t)ie  French  revolution  exerted  a  most  powerful  influence.  By  reference  to  the  following  table 
of  imports,  exports,  duties,  drawbacks,  tonnage,  and  arrivals,  from  1791  to  1841  inclusive,  the 
effect  prodaced  on  the  foreign  trade,  by  causes  to  which  we  shall  allude,  may  be  noted. 

**  In  1792,  France  commenced  her  wars  with  the  other  European  powers,  and,  excepting  an 
intarval  of  peace  of  about  fourteen  montlis,  in  1802-3,  continued  them  without  intermission  until 
the  abdication  of  Napoleon  in  1814.  On  the  return  of  the  emperor  in  1815,  hostilities  were 
renewed,  and  finally  terminated  in  this  year. 

"  The  vast  numbers,  in  Europe,  diverted  from  agricultural  and  other  industrial  pursuits  by 
ihme  wan,  created  a  large  market  for  the  produce  of  Pennsylvania ;  while  the  immense  naval 
amamenta  of  the  combatants,  in  all  parts  of  tne  ocean,  rendering  it  necessary  to  employ  neutral 
ihipi  to  carry  the  produce  of  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  colonies  to  the  parent  states,  gave 
profitable  employment  to  a  large  amount  of  her  tonnage.  Nor  did  her  merchants  rest  satisfied 
with  acting  merely  as  carriers ;  they  embarked  in  the  trade  on  their  own  account^  and  also 
imported  largely  from  China  and  India,  for  re-exportation  to  European  markets;  that  is,  in  180G, 
there  arrived  at  Philadelphia  from  Canton,  twelve  ships  and  one  brig,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  4226  tons,  all  with  very  valuable  cargoes.  Large  fortunes  were  rapidly  made ;  and  many  per- 
sons, before  engaged  in  other  employments,  were  induced  to  turn  merchants.  The  commerce  of 
the  United  States  prospered  to  a  degree  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  any  nation,  and  in  this 
prosperitv  Philadelphia,  through  which  passed  tlie  whole  foreign  trade  of  tlie  state,  slia red  largely, 
her  population  increasing  from  42,000  in  1790,  to  upwards  of  96,000  in  1810. 

"  Shortly  after  the  declaration  of  hostilities  between  France  and  England,  these  two  nations 
commenced  issuing  decrees  and  orders  in  council,  and  laying  embargoes  ot  a  most  unjust  and  arbi- 
trary diaracter,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  restricting  the  trade  of  neutrals  with  the  enemy.  Nor 
were  tlie  two  great  maritime  powers  of  Europe  alone  in  these  restrictive  measures  ;  but  by  their 
influence  or  commands,  Spain  and  other  European  governments  followed  in  their  footsteps. 

"  In  1794  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  England,  by  whicli  slie  engaged  to  pay  10,000,000  dol- 
lara  to  the  United  States,  as  a  compensation  for  property  illegally  taken,  under  her  orders  in 
council. 

■•  In  1798,  inconseauence  of  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  French  government,  commercial 
rdations  between  the  United  States  and  that  nation  were  suspended,  and  partial  hostilities  fol- 
lowed, but  no  declaration  of  war  ensued.     These  difficulties  were  settled  by  treaty  in  1800. 
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Foreign  Commerce  of  Pennsylvania,  from  1791  to  1842  indunve. 

EXPORTS. 

Duties  on  Foreign 

DrawtMck*  on  Fo- 

1 

RegiMMW 
Tonaafr. 

YBilRS. 

DnmeMtlc 

f     Foreifo 

lU  PORTS. 

MerchBDdise  im. 

t*rudlu4!«r  ar 

Prftduee  OT 

ported. 

re-exported. 

Maaiifitc- 

Manufac- 

tuw. 

tuns. 

dollon. 

dollirt. 

dnilirt. 

doiljirs. 

dtillars. 

doUura. 

tOtt*. 

1791 

..   u. 

3.434.093 

■  »»i 

1.475,428 

8,076 

51398 

1798 

3,8»0.6e« 

..« . 

1,138,803 

37,753 

65.111 

1791 

ajitmMm 

r*tr 

1,926,337 

101,050 

6031S 

1794 

.« -. 

fi.643.«rt 

.... 

2,000,091 

501,147 

67395 

179R 

11,318,160 

.*  ., 

3.053,109 

751,550 

833M 

1796 

■  -  *« 

irj5iM«« 

A4l   > 

3,646,271 

1.580,065 

90369 

1797 

11,440.191 

..«   . 

2.907,894 

1,086,839 

08.401 

1798....... 

<i,  f . 

B^IMW 

.».» 

2,086,714 

1,018.117 

85.4n 

1799 

.. ., 

I1,41I.9S7 

,   P^   . 

2,914,313 

953,164 

90344 

1800 

mi  tt 

II.M9.679 

..   *1 

3,181,101 

1,785,109 

M33t 

1801 

*.  ., 

**    .. 

l7,43Jl.t»3 

.^    .    F 

3,701,898 

1.540,701 

100,036 

1809 

.  »^| 

ia,e7Ji47* 

..«. 

2,727,365 

1.197,601 

64317 

1803 

4.litl.il4 

3  5M,4WJ 

7,.'b«lS,7IO 

1,240,715 

561,041 

673S9 

1804 

i.lTNjIJ 

a*6l,4H 

U.030»iS7 

»«     .4 

3,507,038 

872,238 

71.190 

1805 

4.1fift.3J0 

9.31+7.01  a 

ii.Kf^^n 

IT.   . 

3.052,387 

1,319,809 

77.139 

1806 

3j6a,3J3 

li.W>EI,3«9 

17,374,703 

»4.   .                    1 

5.100.657 

2,052451 

86,718 

1807 

4,40a^l8 

lX,Q.Vi,11£ll 

1^04,744 

4>.   . 

5,197.806 

1.011,543 

93383 

1808 

l,0D6^.-iZ7 

n^^mi 

4,013.330 

..   d. 

2.590,673 

028,568 

94359 

1809 

4,33S,»8 

4,  a  J  0^63 

9,040,341 

*... 

2,318  699 

894,084 

106.632 

1810 

4.T»Ip634 

M4]pr4H 

LD,^,3«i 

..   ^. 

3,332,377 

879,527 

109319 

lAIl 

3,694^7 

3,1^.070 

9,5»,n7 

..«. 

1,364,635 

510,318 

78318 

18|« 

i,6m,m 

M(3.293 

1,973J50 

.... 

1.474,9tt0 

378  936 

71.181 

1818 

^Zi%G^ 

327,494 

3,377,117 

««*, 

503.593 

185,821 

64337 

1814 

.* . . 

.... 

277,757 

3.227 

64.183 

1815 

3..W9.551 

U(n4^iea 

4,saa^i3 

■  t.i 

7,i  99/109 

05,800 

77.199 

1810 

4,4HflJfd 

1,7(KJ,UI7 

7,196^6 

.  »   t  . 

6,285,455 

746.636 

77.731 

1817 

«,«3«,003 

3,137^*9 

ft.73.V3M 

,.   ,   J 

4,307,790 

741,819 

80,513 

1818 

3,043;901 

3*713^1 

iJM,40a 

«.   .< 

4,540,360 

788,574 

38301 

1819 

%n^S79 

3^74.  tnO 

G,103»I6S 

*■** 

3,848,630 

570,274 

ao3K 

1890 

1  94S.»T9 

2,794,G70 

5.743^9 

.... 

2,703,4rt 

555.703 

59.458 

1811 

i,m,iw 

4,^D.3W 

7.T9Jj<;r 

8.»S(4,Ot2 

2.710,990 

474.394 

59396 

18t9 

a.&fS>i47 

3.473,645 

9,047,8411 

I  I.H74.I70 

3,648,743 

310.956 

61 317 

1893 

3pl3»^Q9 

0,477;M3 

9J9I7,192 

l3,69fl,7T0     ' 

3.991,687 

612,037 

61.409 

1814 

3.K*t,09l 

CJiia^lW 

a,W4.*f&3 

il,A«3^l 

4,311,910 

039391 

62.771 

1895 

3,036,133 

7.333  S48 

U^mtfifil 

I5^»,797 

5.270,030 

998.778 

65390 

1816 

3,1  Si,- 11 

3,1 73*0  n 

1^,33 1,7^J 

11,55  U77!l 

5,183  714 

1.251,405 

03.443 

1U17 

3,3*JJ,a^i<l 

4.1M,537 

7,AT4.«33 

Il,3l23t35 

4,188,915 

1,053,105 

01,700 

1818 

3,11(1^001 

a,J3i,47fl 

S.0fll,4«0 

la,484,4aH 

5,081,344 

801,474 

e83W 

1»» 

*,617;UV3 

l.47i,7Ha 

4,0*9,935 

r  0,100,1 31 

3,574,818 

704,070 

50335 

1830 

1^924  453 

1*3^^1 

4.rJUT93 

8,703,111 

3,541,977 

516311 

47.079 

1831 

3^4,302 

i,!*iMn 

3^13,713 

ll,ia4,«)83 

4  372  533 

320307 

5I.»4 

1831 

l,»8^l 

1^7,075 

3,51(5,066 

I0,67«^W 

3,301397 

402371 

45356 

1833 

l^OTIJOO 

l,4a'7,6Jil 

4,078331 

10,45  l;^^ 

2,985,278 

097,927 

49.021 

1834 

t.m,»m 

i,oae.S4^ 

3,9t9J4« 

I0^79,36S 

1.111.837 

295,870 

51.441 

1883 

ipiifi^oso 

1^33,176 

3,739^5 

}%tmmr 

1.500,181 

101319 

51308 

1836 

t,otrr*«si 

M43.304 

3371^5 

Ifi  061,333 

3,191.007 

134,473 

51 3U 

1«7 

I.JIJ\7I9 

1,17^*7 

1^1,599 

i]itiiO.!U 

.... 

.... 

39.056 

1838 

1  m  M3 

m^m 

M7T,15I 

5,360,371 

.. .. 

...• 

4Mit 

1889 

4,148,911 

unumi 

3.199,415 

15,000,713 

•  • .« 

•  ••• 

4836» 

1840 

5»?3G.496 

1,083,089 

6,Hn.l4S 

8,4«,»81 

.. .. 

5130 

1841 

4.40IJ«a 

747,038 

5J»^I 

10.346,^ 

•  •  •• 

•.  .• 

<73t9 

ion. 

i,7sm,Mi 

4  J  ^t  ,11 13 

3,77a,73T 

7  *ajl,A3« 

**  The  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  restoring  quiet  to  Europe,  materially  redui^d  the  exports  of 
Pennsylvania ;  but  by  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  in  the  following  year,  a  fresh  impetus  was 
given  to  her  commerce,  which  was  only  stayed  by  the  embargo,  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer. 

**  Non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain  was  resumed  by  the  United  States  government,  Novem* 
ber  10,  1810,  and,  after  several  engagements  between  the  armed  vessels  of  the  two  nations,  war 
was  declared  June  19,  1812,  four  days  after  of  which  the  orders  in  council  were  repealed. 

"  During  the  war,  the  commerce  of  Pennsylvania  was  limited  in  its  extent^  and,  in  addition  to 
the  enemy  abroad,  had  to  contend  with  an  evil  at  home,  almost  as  disastrous  in  its  efiects,  viz.:  a 
deranged  airrcncy.  With  the  expiration  of  the  cliarter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  in  1811,  a 
mania  arose  for  the  creation  of  banks,  under  the  influence  of  which  forty-one,  with  an  aggrmte 
capital  of  17,000,000  dollars,  were  cliartered  by  Pennsylvania,  in  181 4;  thirty-seven  of  tbeie 
going  into  operation.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  a  general  suspension  of  specie  payments,  by 
all  the  banks  south  and  west  of  the  New  England  states,  followed.  The  issues  of  their  irredeem- 
able paper  were  increased,  and  on  July  1,  1816,  the  paper  of  the  Philadelphia  banks  was  at  a 
depreciation  of  17  to  18  per  cent;  while  that  of  the  banks  at  Pittsburg,  and  uie  western  part  oT 
the  state,  was  at  25  per  cent  discount.  That  this  undue  expansion  of  tlie  currency  exerted  a 
oowerful  influence  on  commerce,  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  To  this  cause,  in  some  d^g^,  at 
/cast,  may  be  attributed  the  vast  amount  of  imports  into  the  United  States,  in  181&-16 ;  paying  a 
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hindsome  profit  to  the  early  operators,  but  entailing  heavy  losses  and  bankruptcy  upon  a  much 
lai^ger  number. 

**  The  second  Bank  of  the  United  States  commenced  operations,  January  7,  1817;  and  in 
February,  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  state  banks  along  the  seaboard,  in  accordance  with 
which  they  immediately  resumed  specie  payments.  Efficient  measures  for  a  contraction  of  the 
paper  currency  to  a  sound  state  do  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  taken  until  1819;  when 
the  distress  consequent  upon  this  course  of  action  was  severely  felt,  not  only  by  commercial  men, 
bot  by  the  communitv  of  Pennsylvania  generally. 

*'Onthe  restoration  of  peace,  in  1815,  the  foreign  trade  of  Pennsylvania  had  to  seek  new 
dnnnels.  The  great  European  powers  being  now  at  peace,  turned  their  attention  to  the  encour- 
igemeot  and  protection  of  their  own  commerce  and  navigation. 

"  Peonsylvania  and  Philadelphia  have  not  derived  nearly  so  great  a  benefit  in  their  trade  with 
the  west*  from  the  construction  of  these  internal  improvements,  as  has  accrued  to  the  state  and 
dtf  of  New  York,  nor,  unless  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  Pennsylvania  works  can  be  put 
■t  ao  e(|uaUy  low  rate  with  that  on  those  of  the  neighbouring  states,  can  it  be  doubted,  tliat  Phi- 
Inidphia  must  take  her  rank  amongst  the  great  manufacturing,  rather  tlian  the  commercial  cities 
of  tbe  uoion. 

**  In  concluding  this  historical  sketch  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Pennsylvania,  we  append  a  tabu- 
lar statement  exhibiting  its  condition,  along  with  that  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States, 
as  shown  by  the  exports  at  three  several  periods :  first,  for  five  years,  previous  to  the  long  em- 
bargo ;  secondly,  for  five  years  subsequent  to  the  late  war ;  and  thirdly,  for  five  years  from  1837 
to  1841, 


Aggregate 

Exports  from  Pennsylvania  to  Foreign  Countries. 

PIYB    TEARS. 

Domeatk. 

Foreign. 

TOTAL. 

Year. 

EatfanatePo. 

pulalion  of 

Pbiladelphia. 

Bsdraate  Po- 
pulationor 

IMS  |0  ISS7 

dollars. 
21,140,096 
90,038,791 
19,316,7S» 

dollars. 
44,61 7,4«9 
1&,789.786 

5,2A4,0S6 

dollars. 
66,757^65 
36,728,577 
UA90SU 

1805 
1818 
1830 

78,000 
105.000 
222,000 

700,000 

UK  to  I6S0 

1,000,000 

inXto  1S41 

IfiMfiOO 

Aggregate  Exports  from  the  United  States. 

FITB 

TEARS. 

Domestic 

Foreifin. 

TOTAL. 

Year. 

Bstinate  Popu. 
latioDofUi^ 
United  States. 

1003  to  1807 

dollars. 
216,013,750 
309,610,311 
515,410,482 

dollars 
222,931,482 
93,097,033 
85,461,675 

dollars. 
438,945.241 
402,707,M4 
600,872,157 

1805 

1818 
1839 

6,200,000 

l!ll6  to  1820 

9  100,000 

1837  to  1841 

16,600,000 

••  By  the  above  statements  it  appears  that  the  exports  of  the  produce  of  the  United  States 
from  Pennsylvania  were  less  in  the  last  than  in  either  of  the  former  periods,  while  the  exports  of 
domestic  goods  from  tlie  United  States  have  been  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing.  In  the  re- 
exportation of  foreign  goods  the  falling  off  is  much  greater. 

**  The  subjoined  statement  of  exports  and  imports  at  Philadelphia  (through  which  passes  the 
whole  foreign  trade  of  the  state,  excepting  a  very  small  trade  at  Presque  Isle),  for  the  fiscal  year 
1842,  shows  a  still  further  decline. 

Vai^ue  of  Exports  and  Imports  at  Philadelphia  for  the  Year  endmg  September  30,  1842. 

EXPORTS. 


COUNTRIES. 


Domestic 
Produce 

or  Manu- 
factare. 


Foreign 

Produce 

or    Manu- 

facturt;. 


COUNTRIES. 


Domestic 

Pnidnce 

or   Maou- 

factnre. 


Foreigrn 
Produce 
or   Manu- 
facture. 


Briii*h  West  Indies. 

Eacl»ad 

Bpanbh  West  Indies 

Braiil 

Brirish  Aaorican  colonies 
I  Ayres 


Danish  ^  est  Indies  . . 

Hanse  Towns 

MtkUk  aad  Dntch  East 


BisUj. 
Ckllf.. 
Hasnf. 


dollars. 
567,483 
397,W7 
S5A,055 
307,451 
378,134 
199,919 
102398 
168,680 
121,773 

113,485 
100,106 
100.001 
67,400 


dollars. 
S,345 
30,7i7 
6036 

100.908 
520 
41,784 
35,671 
10,464 
35^19 


10,8«7 
13.754 
4,893 


dollarii. 
569,828 
428,024 
419,031 
408,419 
378,654 
241,003 
188,559 
179,153 
157,092 

123,884 
119,935 
113,755 
72.293 


lUly 

Swedbh  West  Indies  .. .. 

Gibraltar 

Holland 

Africa • 

Trieste  and  Adriatic  . .. . 

Prance  on  Atlantic 

Texas 

French  West  Indies.... 

Mexico 

Teneriffe  and  Canaries  • 

Total 


dollars. 

16,851 

59,749 

35,971 

23,692 

44,792 

2,514 

17.820 

12,994 

9,150 

7,037 

2,361 


dollars. 
44,803 

1,621 
24,800 
27,291 

2,696 
30,628 

1,760 
222 

1,374 

2A>91 


dollars. 
61,654 
61,370 
60,831 

50,983 
47,488 
33.142 
19,580 
13,210 
10.524 
10,028 
2.261 


3,293.814 


476,913 


3.770,727 
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IMPORTS. 


COtlKTEIBI. 


Baflud - t . . » 

Bp^nuli  W«t  liidlvi*  .... 

Brmtll 

CiilaB}bJ4ii  part*^  ^  -  ■ 

HBDHt  Toma*  ....*...».*« 

Bueno*  A vr««  .  * > . . . . 

3puD  oa  MtrdLtafT«OMii.. 

ffiytl 

Frmiioe  on  AtUntic....  i>. 

Dmnuli  WciE  Indira .. 

lt»Iy, , 

Brlciah  AEneiica]]  Ofloaic*., 

Hotluid 

Britiih  Wr^t  Indiw   . -, .., 


Vi1d«. 


dsltHr*. 


COUNTHIBIl. 


l«3,iHG    Si.iiy 

1117,777 
«73^» 


Chill 

Bdtiiliaiid  lliileh  Rut 
Miliar ..,.,.,,.. 


VmtD*. 


!U),tOO 

7«J«0 


4i4rM 

Irclmid ,,..,..,.,.. 

Swediili  Weit  Indiu  ^< 
\IH(3i...... 


GibTftTur  ■ 


Tat&l 


dollir*. 


J7,tM 


7AAit7m 


**  Our  limits  preclude  the  specification  of  the  articles  forming  the  principal  items  of  eupoti 
and  import  to  and  from  the  several  countries  named.  Of  domestic  exports,  flour  manuiaclared 
in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Oiiio,  forms  by  far  tiie  largest  item.  Com  meal,  wheat,  and 
com,  from  the  two  first-named  states,  are  also  exported  largely.  Tobacco,  cotton,  pork,  krd, 
naval  stores,  rice,  bark,  &&,  from  the  western  and  southern  states ;  fish,  oil,  sperm  candles,  cottoo 
manufactures,  &c,  from  the  New  England  states ;  manufactures  of  iron,  refined  sugar,  soap,  and 
candles,  manufactured  tobacco,  furniture,  and  various  other  manufactures  of  Philadelphia ;  lum- 
ber, butter,  cheese,  and  numerous  articles,  the  agricultural  produce  of  Pennsylvania,  compote  the 
principal  fnbuI  of  the  remaining  sum.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  manufactures  of  woo^ 
iron,  and  other  metals,  silk,  cotton,  linen,  &c.,  from  England  and  continental  Europe ;  cotTee, 
sugar,  molasses,  rum,  hides,  mahogany,  dyewoods,  manufactured  tobacco,  &c.,  from  SouUi  Ame- 
rica, and  the  West  Indies. 

"  The  total  exports  in  1842,  exceed  those  of  only  three  years  since  1803,  omitting  the  period 
of  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  exports  of  domestic  produce  in  1842,  exceed  those  of  seven- 
teen years  during  the  same  period.  The  imports  for  1842  are  less  in  amount  than  those  of  any 
year  since  1821,  when  ofiicial  records  of  value  were  first  made. 

**  The  Domestic  TVadc, — ^The  constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibits  all  transit  duties  oo 
goods  passing  from  one  state  of  the  union  to  another,  and  releases  vessels  employed  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  from  the  necessity  of  entering.  By  this  wise  provision  for  the  extension  of  trade^ 
custom-houses  between  the  dififerent  states  are  rendered  unnecessary,  and  those  on  the  seaboard, 
or  at  the  great  commercial  emporiums  of  the  interior,  take  no  account  of  the  merchandise  passing 
from  one  section  of  the  union  to  another.  In  the  absence  of  official  data  as  to  the  extent  of  thif 
important  branch  of  trade,  we  purpose  giving  a  hasty  sketch  of  its  course,  or  the  channels  throogh 
which  it  flows. 

"  With  the  increase  of  population  and  of  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  merdiandise^  by 
the  improvement  of  county  roads,  and  the  constmction  of  turnpike  roads,  canals,  and  railroiidi, 
the  interchange  of  commodities  with  neighbouring  states  has  steadily  and  rapidly  increased ;  while 
the  application  of  steam  to  river  navigation  lias  rendered  doubly  valuable  the  noble  streams  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  a  means  of  extending  her  commercial  operations.  By  these  varions  dianneb  of 
trade,  and  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  together  with  those  of  the  various  navigable  stream 
emptying  into  it,  the  produce  of  the  state,  to  an  amount  far  exceeding  that  exported  to  fbragn 
countries,  is  distributed  tlirough  a  large  portion  of  the  union. 

**  The  domestic  trade  of  Northern  Pennsylvania  is  very  limited  in  its  extent,  this  region  beiM 
but  thinly  populated.  Its  principal  exports  are  lumber,  coal,  oats,  and  neat  cattle,  together  wim 
some  wool  and  butter.  By  means  of  the  port  of  Erie  or  Presque  Isle,  a  communication  is  opened 
between  the  western  part  of  this  region  and  the  great  lakes,  and  trade  is  carried  on  with  many 
of  the  towns  on  their  shores.  The  tonnage  of  Presque  Isle  has  been  as  follows,  in  the  yean  1832 
to  1841  inclusive  : — 


Temra. 

IS32... 
Ift33... 
1834... 
I83ft... 
1836... 


967 
081 
1309 
1730 

isn 


Yean 
1837. 
1H38. 
1839. 
1840. 
1811  . 


**  The  Blossburgh  and  Corning  railroad,  the  Alleghany  and  Susquehanna  rivers,  and  the 
tiimpike  and  county  roads,  at  wide  intervals  traversing  this  section  of  the  state,  facilitate  inter- 
change of  commodities  witli  the  neighbouring  counties  and  some  of  the  large  towna,  in  the  ial^ 
rior  of  New  York  state.  No  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  western  part  of  tUi 
region  passes  down  the  Alleghany  river  to  the  towns  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  although  a  much 
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Ivger  part  finds  a  market  at  Pittsbnrg.      From  the  head  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  large 
quantities  of  lumber  are  annually  sent  to  Baltimore. 

*'  The  imports  of  this  region,  excepting  the  large  supplies  derived  by  internal  trade  with  Pitts- 
burg, are  principally  from  New  York  city  and  state,  and  are  similar  in  character  to  those  here- 
after mentioned  as  taken  by  the  north-eastern  section  of  the  state. 

**  Western  Pennsylvania,  with  its  coal,  iron,  flour,  wheat,  lumber,  wool,  and  manufactures  of 
various  kinds  which  are  exported  to  a  great  amount,  has  access  to  the  interior  of  Ohio  and  to  the 
lakes,  br  memns  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  or  Cross-cut  canal  and  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal ; 
by  the  National  road  to  Wheeling  on  the  one  hand,  and  Baltimore  on  the  other ;  by  the  internal 
inprorements  of  the  state  to  the  city  last-named  or  via  Philadelphia,  to  ports  on  tiie  Atlantic ; 
ana  by  the  Ohio  river  to  all  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

"Pittsburfb  the  great  manufiu^turing  city  and  commercial  emporium  of  western  Pennsylva* 
nia,  sends  her  manufactures  of  iron,  glass,  cotton,  &c.,  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  country 
bofdering  on  tlie  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  as  well  as  to  the  rapidly  improving  region  extend- 
ing along  the  lakes.  In  return  are  received  drafts  on  the  Atlantic  cities  or  New  Orleans,  or  the 
mied  produce  of  the  several  states,  viz. :  pork,  beeC  lard,  butter,  flour,  hemp,  tobacco,  cotton, 
sngv*  molaBes,  &c. ;  together  with  a  large  part  of  her  supply  of  coffee,  imported  at  New  Or- 
leuis.  A  portion  of  the  above-named  articles,  as  pork,  lard,  flour,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  is  re-ex- 
nofted  from  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore  ;  and  a  still  larger  portion  finds  a  market  in  Philadelphia, 
for  home  eonsamption  or  exportation.  With  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  these  articles,  and  of 
large  quantities  of  flour  and  wool,  the  produce  of  western  Pennsylvania^  together  with  drafts  on 
the  AUantie  cities  received  from  sales  to  the  west,  she  purchases  in  the  AUantic  cities,  for  the 
cooiDraption  of  her  own  citizens  or  the  supply  of  a  large  extent  of  country  in  western  Penn- 
nrlvania  mad  Ohio,  the  cotton,  woollen,  and  leather  manufactures,  the  bonnets,  and  other  articles 
toe  manufiKtures  of  New  England,  and  various  foreign  imports  ;  that  is,  manufactures  of  wool, 
lilk,  eottoOy  linen,  steel,  and  other  metals  ;  porcelain  and  earthenwares,  tea,  spices,  dried  fruit, 
want,  brandy,  itc. 

'  Annexed  is  the  tonnage  of  the  port  of  Pittsburg  in  the  years  1832  to  1841  inclusive.  Tlie 
ni  redaction  observable  in  some  of  the  years  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  sale  of  steamboats, 
I  nombers  of  which  are  built  here  for  towns  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 


Yean.  toni. 

1S3S 10.093 

MS3 11.713 

1SS« 13.279 

1839 13,373 

1836 10,767 


Yean.  toot. 

1837 1S,6&3 

1838 11,80ft 

1839 11,86ft 

1840 13.000 

1841 10,343 


**  According  to  Harris's  Directory,  the  number  of  steamboats  owned  in  whole  or  in  part, 
in  the  district  of  Pittsburg,  in  1841,  was  eighty-nine,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  12,436  tons. 

**  Soothem  Pennsylvania,  whose  exports  consist  principally  of  grain,  flour,  iron,  leather,  &c.. 
finds  a  market  for  a  large  part  of  these  in  Baltimore,  and  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  The  National  road,  connecting  with  the  internal  improvements  of  Maryland,  opens 
a  communication  between  Baltimore  and  the  western  part  of  this  region  ;  while  the  eastern  por- 
ttcm  sends  its  produce  by  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  or  Franklin  railroads,  or  by  several 
turnpikes,  into  Maryland;  or  by  the  internal  improvements  of  Pennsylvania  and  tlie  Susque- 
luuina  river,  or  Tidewater  canal  to  Baltimore,  or  more  largely  to  Philadelphia  for  exportation  or 
home  consoorotion.  In  return  are  received  goods  of  a  description  similar  to  those  above  men- 
tioned as  purchased  in  the  Atlantic  cities  for  Pittsburg. 

"  Central  Pennsylvania,  embracing  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
the  country  bordering  on  the  main  line  of  tlie  internal  improvements  of  the  state,  west  of  the 
Susquelianna  river,  makes  use  of  this  river  and  these  canals  and  railroads,  together  with  the  Tide- 
water canal«  as  outlets  for  its  large  exports.  A  market  is  found  for  its  produce,  consisting  of 
wheat  and  other  grains,  flour,  iron,  lumber,  coal,  &c.,  at  Baltimore,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  pro- 
bably, ma  Philadelphia,  at  tlie  other  various  Atlantic  ports.  The  goods  imported  are  of  a  charac- 
ter similar  to  those  taken  at  Pittsburg. 

"  Nortb-Eastem  Pennsylvania,  embracing  a  portion  of  the  anthracite  coal  fields  of  the  state, 
exports  lumber  and  some  agricultural  produce,  principally  oats,  to  the  neighbouring  towns  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  ;  neat  cattle  and  butter  also  to  the  same  markets,  and  to  New  York  city  ; 
and  coal  in  large  quantities  to  New  York  city  and  intermediate  places,  and  to  the  Atlantic  New 
England  states.  The  principal  channels  for  its  exports,  which  are  moderate  in  amount,  are  the 
Lehigh  river,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  and  several  turnpike  roads.  In  return,  articles, 
nicfa  as  enumerated  as  taken  by  Pittsburg,  excluding  the  more  expensive  and  luxurious,  are  re- 
ceived from  New  York  city. 

^South-Eastern  Pennsylvania— embracing  the  earliest  settled  and  most  populous  cqunties  of 
the  state,  rich  in  agricultural  products;  together  with  other  counties,  abounding  in  anthracite 
coal  and  iron — pames  most  of  its  exports  through  Philadelphia. 
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'*  New  York  and  the  New  England  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  take  the  lareest  amount 
of  this  produce,  consisting  principally  of  coal,  flour,  wheat,  corn,  &c.  The  demand  for  Pennsyl- 
vania bread  stuffs  in  Boston  has,  however,  diminished  since  the  completion  of  the  railroad  con- 
necting it  with  Albany. 

"  In  return,  Philadelphia  receives  from  the  New  England  states  their  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  wool,  shoes,  bonnets,  fish,  oil,  and  various  other  articles,  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  these 
states ;  together  with  many  foreign  goods  :  and  from  New  York,  English,  Frencli,  Chinese,  and 
various  otlier  foreign  goods  too  numerous  to  specify :  the  balance  being  greatly  against  Phila- 
delphia, both  in  her  trade  with  New  England  and  New  York. 

'*  To  the  neighbouring  states  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  the  exports  are  to  a  large  amount, 
consisting  of  coal,  lime,  iron,  and  various  manufactures  of  Pennsylvania;  and  the  manufactures 
and  produce  of  the  New  England  states  and  foreign  countries  generally,  especially  manufacture 
of  cotton,  wool,  leather,  and  iron  ;  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea. 

*'  The  imports  from  New  Jersey  consist  of  agricultural  produce  generally,  and  those  from  De- 
laware, of  flour,  com  meal,  wheat,  com,  bark,  &c. 

"  The  trade  with  Maryland  is  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  similar  in  its  cliaracter  to  that 
with  Delaware.  Most  of  the  freight  passing  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  consists  of  goods 
in  IrantUu  between  the  latter  city  and  New  York,  or  the  New  England  states. 

"  The  exports  from  Philadelphia  to  Virginia  are  to  a  moderate  amount,  and  consist  of  articles 
much  the  same  as  those  specified  in  reference  to  Pittsburg.  In  return,  tobacco,  wheat,  com,  and 
some  bituminous  coal  and  cotton  yam  are  received. 

'*  To  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  the  exports  are  similar  in  clia- 
racter to  those  sent  to  Virginia ;  but  to  a  very  small  amount.  From  Nortn  Carolina  are  received 
naval  stores,  lumber,  and  some  little  cotton  and  cotton  yarn  ;  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
cotton  and  rice ;  and  from* Alabama,  cotton. 

''  Louisiana  takes  to  a  moderate  extent,  for  her  own  consumption,  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
New  England  states  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  manufactures  and  produce  of  foreien  countries; 
and  sencb  to  Philadelphia  large  quantities  of  sngar  and  molasses,  and  some  cotton,  tier  own  pro- 
duce. Large  quantities  of  heavy  goods,  destined  for  the  western  states,  are  forwarded  by  way  o£ 
New  Orleans ;  and  by  the  same  route  Philadelphia  receives  large  supplies  of  the  produce  of  those 
states  ;  viz.,  cotton,  tobacco,  pork,  lard,  hemp,  lead,  &c. 

*'  The  most  important  branch  of  the  domestic  export  trade  of  Philadelphia  is  tliat  with  Ohio^ 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  especially  the  six 
first  named,  and  consists  of  articles  similar  to  those  taken  by  Pittsburg,  the  principal  portion 
being  imports  from  the  New  England  states,  and  from  foreign  countries,  a  large  part  ot  the  latter, 
as  before  stated,  being  received  via  New  York  and  Boston. 

"  In  addition  to  the  articles  above  enumerated  as  being  forwarded  by  way  of  New  Orleans, 
Philadelphia  receives  from  this  vast  and  fertile  region,  now  rapidly  filling  with  an  enterprising  and 
industrious  population,  large  quantities  of  flour,  pork,  lard,  tobacco,  hemp,  neat  cattle,  and  horMti 
and  some  beef,  furs,  wool,  &c.,  wa  Pittsburg  and  the  internal  improvements  of  the  state;  tbew, 
however,  would  be  vastly  greater  in  quantity,  and  the  purchases  of  goods  in  return  proportioDsttf 
increased,  if  the  cost  of  transportation  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia  were  still  further  redooeiL 
The  balance  of  this  great  branch  of  her  trade  being  in  favour  of  Philadelphia,  is  paid  by  drafts oo 
New  Orleans  and  New  York. 

"  With  Michigan,  Philadelphia  has  little  or  no  trade. 

''  Annexed  is  a  statement  of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  being  that  engaged  in  the  ( 
ing  trade  of  Philadelphia  for  the  years  1832  to  1841. 

Yearfl.  tons. 

1S32 31,147 

1S33 80,fl«9 

1S34 31.060 

1834 34,857 

J836 40,871 

"  We  also  append  a  Ibt  of  the  coastwise  arrivals  at  Philadelphia  for  the  years  1787  to  1842; 
much  the  greater  portion  of  the  large  number  appearing  in  recent  years  being  vessels  encaged  in 
carrying  coal,  or  barges  laden  with  merchandise,  passing  between  the  north-eastera  ana  south* 
western  markets  of  die  union,  benefiting  the  mercantile  community  of  Philadelphia  bnt  liltle. 


Yesra. 

1837 «,aw 

1838 4^M• 

1839 48.S91 

1840 31,676 

1841 68,435 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Coastwise  Arrivals  at  Philadelphia,  from  1787  to  1842,  inclusive. 
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YBARS. 

VmmI*. 

YBAR& 

Vnael*. 

Y  BARS. 

\9*kU, 

Y  K  A  R  S. 

VttMelfl. 

ITS?    ••   .  ... 

390 

490 

976 

715 

853 
docvmttttCa 
lost. 
1290 
1126 
1011 

9t9 
lOOS 

695 
1051 

IgOl 

1125 
1106 
1004 
1202 
1235 
ISIS 
1170 
1951 
1063 
1477 
1425 
1540 
319 
583 

1815 

1113 
1101 
1238 

not 

1046 
877 
913 
1212 
1018 
081 
1105 
1195 
1320 
1247 

1829 

1830 

1831   

1832 

1833 

1034  

1835  

1830 

1837  

1838 

1839  

1840  

1841   

1842 

2,210 

ITSS 

1802 

1810 

3,287 

I7M 

IgtS 

1817 

3,262 

If9l      , 

1804 

1818 

2,849 

■  TBI 

1805 

1819 

2,573 

iw \ 

1793 / 

1806..... 

1820 

2,086 

1807 

1821 

3,573 

1806 

•  18« 

3.764 

I7M 

1796    ..     .-•. 

1809., 

1823 

7,no 

1810 

1824 

10.860 

IW 

1796  ...   •..•• 

1811         

1825 

11,188 

1812 

1826. 

9,700 

ITM             .    — 

1813 

1827 

11,738 

MOO 

1814 

1828 

10,457 

A  Tails,  showing  the  quantity  of  Flour,  Grain,  &c.,  exported  from  Philadelphia  to  Foreign  Ports 
during  the  last  Ten  Years  (1831  to  1840),  derived  from  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  List. 


¥  LOVR, 

Q  R  A  1  M. 

riAABL 

Whefct  Ftflur. 

||f«  PImt. 

Cdm  »e&). 

Wbeit. 

Cora. 

Clat«.&Q. 

b&TMU, 

Y«ltlP, 

bUT«W. 

Taliie> 

brntnla. 

Tiilucr. 

\mahcU, 

TftlWP, 

buftieU 

Talue. 

Tftlttfl. 

mt • 

1MB.......... 

!•».. " 

■au.,.,.w 

Wfc-^ .,.-,*„, 

IM....*..,... 

isir     X  ^ ...  X  -«».,. . 

lia7&'^ 
tsi^i? 
191,^193 
*7,9« 

67.ns 

dnlUn. 

717, 5G8 
47i,4M 

fi6r,SI3] 

!ai\9ho 

3oa3lt3 

S.4^ 
13,040 
a7/J3i# 
23,7  oa 
21.0311 
■i7.4W 
I7p27e 
H|2l) 

3fi,471 

31.248 
^434 

9L.52& 
13S.^»3 
96.013 
£€1,473 
116,161 
lDT,4Sa 

Illlllliil 

dollars. 

jM.iia 

17^.740 
1SIJ30 
I03.4»B 
1»4,45S 
^IpOlt 

»iijoao 

S80,IT5 

fll,2St 
2,*5M 

2.JW3 
2SO,047 

77^31 

47^738 
31 1,^206 

41,«»3 

25,457 

19,117 
21,4i6 

um 

lT,li7 
70,749 

doll  an. 

33.37« 
44.J6J 
Sa,704 

14,2^ 

1      lfl,43P 

43,ltl« 

doUttf*. 
H,7»B 
3,S0G 
4,38fi 
J7,373 
14,»3 
2,040 

4.m 

tsa.*.......< 

Ui»v.«..p..... 

urn.,* 

i9]t3(W 
SS4p775 

5M^7 
l.W3,4i4 

t,4A7J54 

S.!S37 

2,918 

«S2T 

The  Enrolled  and  Licensed  Tonnage  of  Pennsylvania,  from  1789  to  1841,  inclusive. 


YBARil. 

Toot. 

YEARS. 

Ton». 

YRARS. 

Tods. 

YEARS. 

Tons. 

17^ 

4015 
51H0 
3222 
S5I5 
4625 
6273 
732S 
7660 
8176 
S348 
7857 

8ori 

7444 
8051 

1803 

9,855 
0,995 
11,000 
10,297 
11,440 
14,671 
14,922 
15,803 
17,  lot 
17,502 
20,247 
20,407 
22,360 

1816 

24,744 

24,-2J»0 
25,148 
23,673 
24.117 
25,080 
2.3,995 
27,291 
27,760 
20,421 
31,583 
34,436 
37.775 

1829 

27,494 
24,236 
29,225 
42.200 
43,223 
46,653 
49,860 
53,514 
58 ,237 

1790 

1804 

1817 

1830 

1791 

1805 

1818 

1831 

1792 

1800 

1819 

1832 

1799 

1807 

1880 ... 

1833 

1791 

1808 

1821 

1834 

1790 

1800 

1822 

1835 

1795 

1810 

1823 

1836 

1797 

1811 

1824 

18.37 

179% 

1812 

1825 

1838 

60,161 
63  790 

1799.. ., 

1813 

1826 

1839 

1800 

1814 

1827 

1940 

67;045 
71,588 

1801 

1815 

1828 

1811 

mw 

••  The  Internal  Trade. — In  tlie  preceding  article,  on  the  course  of  the  domestic  trade  of  Penn- 
sylvania, allusion  has  hcen  made  to  the  extent  of  business  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg, 
and  between  those  two  cities  and  a  large  portion  of  the  state.  This  forms  but  a  very  small  part 
of  the  internal  trade  of  Pennsylvania,  which  embraces  all  the  iiiterclianges  between  sections 
adjacent,  or  widely  separated,  of  every  variety  of  merchandise,  the  produce  of  agriculture,  the 
mine,  or  the  forest ;  or  the  manufacture  of  the  factory  or  workshop.  Of  its  amount  no  other 
than  a  very  vague  estimate  can  be  formed  ;  it,  however,  vastly  exceeds  both  that  of  the  domestic 
and  of  the  foreign  trade,  althougli  it  may  be  said  to  be  yet  in  its  infancy. 

"  No  state  of  the  union  contains  the  elements  of  wealth  more  diversified  in  character  or  un- 
limited in  extent  than  Pennsylvania  ;  and  with  a  virtuous,  intelligent,  and  industrious  population, 
to  develop  the  resources  of  her  rich  and  varied  soil  and  countless  mineral  treasures,  she  cannot 
fail,  in  time,  to  possess  within  her  borders  a  manufacturing  interest,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the 
agricultural.  A  home  market  for  her  agricultural  produce  will  thus  be  created  ;  while  her  exports 
will  consist  of  manufactures  sent  to  the  western  and  southern  states  of  the  union,  and  probably,  in 
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considerable  quantities  to  foreign  countries.  This  anticipated  development  of  the  internal  trade 
of  Pennsylvania  must  be  promoted,  in  no  small  degree,  by  the  state  canals,  railroads,  and  other 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  produce,  in  the  judicious  management  of  which,  those 
engaged  in  the  domestic  and  foreign,  as  well  as  this  branch  of  trade,  have  a  deep  interest. 

PRIxNClPAL  SEAPORTS  AND  TOWNS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia,  the  second  city  in  the  United  States,  is  situated  on  a  plain  wkidi  rises  iu  some 
parts  sixty-four  feet  above  tlie  liigh-water  level.  The  city  lays  between  the  Delaware  and  the 
2Schuylkill  rivers,  extending  two  miles  from  the  one  to  tlie  otlier,  and  four  miles  and  a  lialf  along 
the  Delaware,  five  miles  above  their  junction,  and  1*20  miles  by  the  course  of  the  Delaware  fron 
the  ocean.  It  contained,  in  1790,  42,500  inhabitants  ;  in  IbOO,  70,287  ;  in  1810,  96,664  ;  in  182Q, 
1 19,325  ;  in  \^0,  167,811 ;  iu  1840,  220,423.  Of  the  latter  there  were  employed  in  agriculture, 
693 ;  in  commerce,  7912 ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  24,900  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  rivers,  &&, 
2050;  learned  professions,  &c.,  1549. 

The  plan  of  the  city  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  having  the  Delaware  on  the  east, 
the  Schuylkill  on  the  west,  Vine-street  on  the  north,  and  South  or  Cedar-street  oo  the  south. 
There  arc  five  adjoining  districts  which  belong  as  much  to  Philadelphia  as  Southwark  and  West- 
minster do  to  London  :  those  districts  have  incorporations  and  municipal  authorities  distinct  from 
the  city,  and  from  each  other.  They  are  the  Northern  Liberties,  Kensington,  and  Spring  Garden 
on  the  north,  and  Southwark  and  Moyamensing  on  the  south. 

The  compactly  built  part  of  Philadelphia  is  about  nine  miles  in  circumference.  Tlie  two  prin- 
cipal streets  are  Market  or  High-street,  which  extends  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill,  east 
and  west,  through  the  middle  of  the  city  ;  and  Broad-street,  which  runs  north  and  south,  crossing 
Market-street  at  right  angles,  near  the  centre  of  the  city  plat.  The  other  streets  of  thb  portico 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  Market  or  High-street  is  100  feet  broad,  and  Broad-street  it  lid 
feet ;  Arch  or  Mulberry-street  is  sixt^^-six  feet  wide  ;  the  otlier  streets  are  fifty  feet.  The  adjouh 
ing  districts  liave  not  the  same  regularity  in  their  plan.  The  whole  number  of  streets  in  the  dtf 
and  districts  is  above  600.  Common  sewers  convey  the  filth  of  the  streets  into  the  Delaware 
river.     Tlie  houses  are  built  with  uniformity  and  neatness,  and  the  streets  are  kept  ver^  clean. 

The  largest  ships  ascend  the  Delaware  river  to  the  city,  where  it  is  nearly  a  mile  wide  to 
Camden,  which  lies  opposite,  in  New  Jersey.  Tlie  Schuylkill  river  is  also  navieabie  for  smaller  ret- 
sek  to  the  bridge,  where  it  is  500  feet  wide.  Both  rivers  are  usually  frozen  over  for  some 
time  during  the  winter,  and  the  ice  then  forms  an  obstacle  which  considerably  impedes  navi- 
gation. 

Generally,  the  architecture  of  Philadelphia  is  simple  and  not  imposing.  Several  of  the  public 
buildings  are,  however,  exceptions.  That  in  which  was  transacted  the  business  of  the  late  United 
States  Bank,  in  Chestnut-street,  is  in  imitation  of  the  Pantheon.  On  the  failure  of  tliat  bank,  io 
fatal  to  its  creditors,  this  edifice  was  sold  for  300,000  dollars.  The  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Second* 
street,  is  125  feet  by  51  feet.  It  has  two  Ionic  porticoes  of  six  columns  each.  The  United  States 
Mint,  comer  of  Chestnut  and  Juniper-streets,  has  Ionic  porticoes  of  more  than  120  feet  long  on 
each  front.  The  Merchants*  Exchange,  between  Dock,  Walnut,  and  Third-streets,  is  ninety- 
five  feet  by  fourteen  feet  wide,  with  a  portico  of  four  Corinthian  columns  on  one  front,  and  a 
semi-circular  portico  of  eight  columns  on  the  other.  The  basement  contains  various  offices,  with 
the  post-oflSce.  Tlie  great  hall  is  embellished  by  paintin<^  and  ornamental  devices.  All  the 
above  noticed  edifices  are  built  of  white  marble.  The  Girard  Bank,  in  Tliird-street,  below  Chestnut- 
street,  has  a  front  of  white  marble,  with  a  portico  of  six  Corinthian  columns  of  the  same  matcriaL 
It  has  extensive  grounds  neatly  laid  out  and  ornamented.  The  United  States  Naval  Asylum  or 
Marine  Hospital,  is  386  feet  in  front  and  175  feet  deep.  It  has  a  portico  in  the  centre  of  eiglit 
Ionic  columns.  There  are  160  dormitories,  capable  of  lodging  400  persons.  The  whole  Is  sur* 
rounded  by  ornamental  grounds.  The  almshouse,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  river,  oon- 
sists  of  a  centre  building  with  wings,  togetlier  with  two  detached  building  one  at  each  end.  It 
has  180  acres  of  ground,  ten  of  which  are  occupied  by  its  enclosures.  Girard  College,  about  one 
mile  from  the  city,  consists  of  a  centre  building,  including  the  portico,  160  feet  by  218  feet,  and 
i^  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  with  pillars  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  fifly-five  feet  high,  with  Co- 
rinthian capitals  ;  and  two  other  buildings,  each  fiftv-two  feet  wide  and  125  feet  long.  Tbise^ 
tablishment,  solely  for  the  education  of  orphan  children,  was  founded  by  a  bet}uest  of  the  kte 
Stephen  Girard,  of  over  2,000,000  dollars.  Among  the  public  buildings  of  PhiLidelphia  is  the 
State  House  in  Chestnut-street,  erected  in  1735,  in  which  the  Congress  sat  which  declared  the  inde- 
pendence, and  where  the  convention  sat  tliat  drew  up  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
should  not  be  overlooked.  'J  he  room  in  which  they  sat  is  carefully  preserved  without  altentioii* 
The  original  bell,  cast  many  years  before  the  declaration  of  independence,  is  preserred  in  the 
tower  of  the  steeple,  and  has  this  inscription,  <<  Proclaim  Liberty  throughout  this  landt  uiUo  all 
the  inhabitants  theicof." — lUviiicusy  xxv.  10. 
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^(ifM(*lpliifi  (losscvcml  public  squares,  none  of  gr«?tit  extcwl.     Tbey  arc  generally  well  laid 

i>lic  works  of  the  city,  the  Fairmoimt  Water  Works,  on  the  cast  bank  of  tlie 

'       >r    from   ibe  city  arc  cunsnicuoiis*      They    occupy   an  area  of 

J  [i\]\  100  feet  high.     On  the  top  of  (he  hill  are  four  reservoira, 

lions.     A  dam  id  constructed  iieross  ihe  Schuylkili  river,  nnd  the 

\i\g  pumps,  which  raise  the  water  of  the  river  to  the  reservoirs, 

M  >ugh  pipes  o%'er  tiie  city.     At  the  western  tcrniiuation  of  Market- 

over  tiielSchuylki II  river,    13^0  feet  long,  inchidiug  t lie  abutments, 

uer*^  is  a  v'uiduct  over  the  Schuylkill,  built  by  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 

\  I  onipany,  wlucli  also  ndmitd  the  pa&sage  of  ordinarj'  carriages. 

.Tijai  tlie  Schuylkill  river  near  the  city, —  U.  S,  Gat, 

■  itVnrd  a  constant  and  easy  cosnmimication  witli  New  York  and 

u?  ilirections  render  Philadelphia  a  great  thoroughfare.     By  the 

I,  tind  a  chart  railroad  over  the  Allegliany,  Philadelphia comroutiicates  with  Pilts- 

r  vnHey  of  the  Mtssu^ippi. — LK  S,  Gaz* 

'ures. — In  1B40,  there  were  184  foreign  coinmcncial,  ond  forty-four  conimis- 

KM^  ^  ml  of  !2/»4f*,.501  dollars;   1791    retail  stores,  with  a  capital  of  17,08-2,384 

■  ,  with  a  cnpital  of  IJ  (8,.>(M)  dollars  ;  two  furnaces,  wilii  a  rapi- 
IV  was  manufactured  to  the  value  of  915,804  dollars ;  hardware 
il4» 'J.(i5 1,510  dollars;  of  various  metals*  87ti,0tit* 
I  dollars  ;  seventeen  cotton  factories,  with  1 7*022 
,l^u.;.t4^  tii.ii  vivt  «nz  v.-iciiiiL^hments,  with  a  total  capital  of  474,000  dollars  ; 
L  taeornea,  with  a  capital  of  1 17,600  dollars ;  eleven  distilleries,  sixteen  breweries,  with  a 
Oqjiisy  ♦♦/  4  1  %  **on  .i.^ilir^  (Kilfir.  jiTifl  .Irni^^  I  Hi)0,03U  dollars  I  one  gloss  factory,  and  one  gliuas* 
mctlsig  c  dollars  ;  six.  potteries,  with  a  capital  of  24,iX>0 

dollifti  :  I  sugar  to  tlie  value  of  890,000  dollars;  sii  paper 

fiietaffWi  prcx  1  ,  twelve  rope-walks,  with  a  capital  of  H2»f)00  dollarg  ;  one  saw 

BilU  one  ioit  <  t  mill,  capital  8000  dollars;  furniture  to  the  amount  of  520,200 

dollati4  8U8  bnc-k  and  tloiie  houses,  and  sixty-two  wooden  houses,  cost  2,76)  «383  dollars  ;  forty- 
lit  priodnsr  offjr«M,  fwf»lve  hinderies,  eight  daily,  sixteen  weekly,  seven  semi-weekly  newspapers. 


doUar» 


to  aiftii 

JmitUMjMiiiM.  —  i 
iMftded  lo  1750. 
SOOCtf ,  and  lh»  ianie  ^n 
In  aa  arm  in  front  of  ili 
Thitte^t-    *    "  -  "    " 


ved  9 1 1  persons,  with  a  capitaJ  of  252,600  dollars.     Total  capital 

IS — Ojpnal  Heturnt, 

tiuns   of  Philadelphia  arc  numerous.     Pennsylvania   hospital   was 

rJie  instrumentahty  of  Dr.  Franklin  and  others-     The  state  granted 

L-  raised  by  subscription,  and  the  buildinjj  was  commenced  in  1755. 

'  I    ud,  stands  a  full  length  statue  of  William  Penn,  in  bronxed  lead, 

;  and  ilicy  have  recently  ertMrted  a  separate  institution  for  the  in- 

juvenile  deliniiuents  ;  the  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb; 

.:..,,  .lud  the  Philadelphia  Orphan  Asylum,  are  all  useful  ustabluih- 


r, — Tn  (>tlt.  tliprL*  were  in  the  city  and  liberties,  thirteen  banks,  with  an  ag^egnte  capital 
the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  capital  was  ^5,000,000 
urance  companies, — (See  Oanks  of  the  rnited  Statts  herealter.) 
SiAt^alfeift. — The  Liiiiversity  of  Pennsylvania  was  founded  in  I7:U,  by  the  union  of  two  pre- 
"'  UBtilolioifS,  the  first   of  which  was  instituted  in   1756.     It   li3s  fourteen  instructors,   110 
~    fitiil  3000  vohimes  in  its  library.     The  most  flourishing  department  is  the  medical,  which 
pro^c«b»r»,  ar*d  over  400  students,  and  is  the  most  distinguiehed  institution  of  the  kind 
^J»ted  Stales*     Jetferson  Medical  College  was  formerly  connected  with  the  college  nt  Can- 
\  but  ts  now  independent,  founded  in  1824  ;  it  has  seven  professors  and  145  students. 
department  of  P  '    luia  College,  founded  in  1839,  has  six  professors  and  sixty 

Tim  American  I'l  d  Society  was  founded  in   1740,  chieflv  through  the  exer- 

,  F""-*'^"      In  i'lu.',  II  ^^. IS  united  with  another  similar  society,     it  has  an  excellent 
a  I  of  minerals.     The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  founded  in  1817,  has  a 

OTCf  .^^^  M*T,-.a_     The  Franklin  Institute  was  founded  in  1824,  and  consists  of  3000 

frT$f  art  mechanics.    The  Athenaium,  founded  in  1815,  has  a  good  library  and 

mile  Library,  formed  in  1822,  has  5000  or  6000  volumes,  chieHy 
f  kindred  subjects.  The  Historical  Society  has  issued  many  uxeful 
^  :»rlv  history  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Philadelphia  Library  Company, 
ucc  of  Dr.  Frankhn,  has  a  library  of  over  42.000  volumes — U,  S,  Gat* 
lit  100  churches  in  the  city,  of  which  the  Presbyterians  Imve  twenty- 
'o^mlian**  luneieen;  llie  Methodists  nineteen ;  the  Baptists  seventeen  ;  the  Roman 

Hement  there  arc  four  or  five  theatrcSj  a  number  of  public  gardens, 


lihiing  to  cDiDfnercc  mi 
paUkaikinl  rcUtfntf  to  \' 
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The  government  of  the  city  of  Pliiladelphia  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  mayor,  a  select  coun- 
cil of  twelve,  and  a  common  council  of  twenty  members.  One-third  of  the  select*  and  the  wliolc 
of  the  common  council,  are  chosen  annually  by  the  people,  and  the  councils  elect  a  mayor.  The 
aldermen,  who  are  fifteen  in  number,  are  appointea  by  the  governor  to  act,  with  the  mayor,  as 
judges,  during  good  behaviour ;  and  the  aldermen  act  as  justices  of  the  peace.  The  whole  legisla- 
tive power  is  vested  in  the  coimcib,  of  which  tlie  select  council  forms  a  kind  of  senate. 

Philadelphia  was  surveyed  and  founded  in  1682.  It  had  previously  been  io  possession  of 
the  Swedes,  some  of  whom  came  into  the  country  bordering  on  Delaware  bay  as  early  as  1627. 
It  was  named  after  a  city  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  plan  is  said  to  liave  been  suggested  by  tliat  of 
ancient  Babylon,  and  according  to  the  orinnal  design  of  William  Penn,  its  original  founder  and 
proprietor,  was  designed  to  have  equalled  that  ancient  capital  in  extent ;  but  the  idea  was  looii 
abandoned,  and  the  charter  of  1701  restricted  it  to  the  present  boundaries  of  the  city  proper. 
Penn's  country  residence  was  at  Pennsburg  Manor,  above  Bristol,  in  which  was  a  large  liall  of 
audience,  where  he  held  treaties  with  the  Indians,  and  the  oak  arm-cliair  in  which  he  sat.  is  nov 
in  the  Pennsylvania  hospital. —  U.  S,  Gaz. 

Kensington,  which  constitutes  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  north-east  part,  along  the 
Delaware  river,  though  it  lias  a  separate  government,  under  fifleen  commissioners,  contains  va- 
rious manufacturing  establishments  of  cotton,  woollen,  iron,  and  glass,  and  considerable  ship 
building.  In  1840,  there  were,  one  commission  house,  and  1 12  stores,  capital  107,900  dollais; 
seven  lumber  yards,  capital  1 16,500  dollars ;  nine  woollen  factories,  fifteen  cotton  (kctories,  700 
spindles,  three  tanneries,  one  brewery,  one  glass  factory,  four  rope  factories.  Capital  io  manufro- 
tures,  721,600  dollars.     Population,  22,314.— (See  Pliiladelphia.) 

Speing-oaroen,  opposite  Philadelphia,  is  abo  a  constituent  part  of  the  latter,  though  under 
a  separate  diarter,  and  governed  by  thirteen  commissioners,  elected  for  three  years.  It  contains 
the  Fairmount  water-works,  the  eastern  penitentiary,  the  house  of  refuge,  the  city  hospital,  an 
extensive  floor-cloth  factory.  It  had,  in  1840,  five  commission  houses,  capital  25,000  dollars  ;  10$ 
retail  stores,  capital  234,650  dollars ;  thirteen  lumber  yards,  capital  271,000  dollars;  four  woollen 
factories,  four  cotton  ketones,  7802  spindles;  five  dyeing  and  print  establishments,  three  tanneries, 
one  distiller^*,  three  breweries,  one  pottery,  one  paper  factory,  one  rope  factory,  one  flouring  miU, 
one  grist  mill.     Capital  in  manufactures,  1,178,000  dollars.     Population,  27,849. 

SouTUWARK  was  separated  from  the  municipal  government  of  Philadelphia,  for  local  purposes^ 
in  1762.  The  act  of  separation  was  confirmed  in  1794,  when  it  was  incorporated,  to  be  goveroed 
b)r  fifteen  commissioners,  five  of  whom  are  elected  annually,  for  the  term  of  three  years.  It  con- 
tains about  5000  dwelling-houses,  many  of  them  well  built  and  commodious,  but  a  large  propor- 
tion are  frame  or  brick  buildings  of  two  stories.  Most  of  the  streets  are  paved  and  lighted,  and 
liave  a  watch.  It  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  Schuylkill  water-works.  The  navy  yard,  seve- 
ral ship  and  boat  yards,  and  a  marine  railway  are  on  the  Delaware  river.  A  brick  shot-tower  it  a 
lofty  and  conspicuous  structure.  There  were,  in  1840,  five  commercial  and  commission  bousei^ 
capital  80,000  dollars;  252  stores,  capital  262,109  dollars;  nine  lumber  yards,  capital  203,000 
dollars  ;  two  dyeing  and  printing  establishments,  one  tannery,  seven  distilleries,  two  breweries, 
two  potteries,  one  sugar  refinery,  four  rope  factories,  two  printing  offices,  one  weekly  and  one 
semi-weekly  newspaper.  Capital  in  manufactures,  890,560  dollars.  Population,  27,548.— (See 
Philadelphia.)  The  Northern  lAberliet^  were  incorporated  in  1803,  and  governed  by  five  commis- 
sioners. 

Port  and  Trade  Regulations  and  Charges  at  Philadelphia,  from  the  Municipal  Laws,  and 
the  Resolutions  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Port  Regulations, — If  any  master  of  a  vessel,  or  other  person,  shall  refuse  or  neglect 
io  comply  with  the  directions  of  the  harbour  master,  in  matters  within  the  jurisdictioa  of 
his  office,  such  person  shall,  for  each  and  every  such  offence,  severally  forfeit  and  pay  any 
sum  not  exceeding  100  dollars.  The  liarbour-master  shall  for  his  services  receive  from 
the  roaster,  owner,  or  consignee  of  each  vessel  arriving  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  (coasting 
vessels  not  exceeding  the  burden  of  seventy-five  tons  excepted),  one  dollar  for  each  and 
every  voyage  by  such  ship  or  vessel  performed,  and  no  more. 

Every  vessel  that  may  arrive,  and  anchor  in  the  stream  anywhere  between  Almond  and 
Vine-streets,  having  previously  landed  all  gunpowder  she  may  have  had  on  boards  may 
remain  in  that  situation  twenty-four  hours,  and  no  longer,  taking  care  to  lie  as  near  to  the 
island,  or  sand  bar,  as  may  be  consistent  with  safety.  But  if,  from  a  vessel  having  serrantt 
on  board,  or  from  any  other  cause,  it  may  be  thought  necessary  to  lie  a  longer  time  in  tbe 
stream,  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  the  person  btving  charge  of  such  venel  shall  xemore 
her  from  opposite  tlie  city,  and  cause  her  to  be  moored,  to  the  northward  of  ^^ne-8treet|  widi 
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i  andior  and  cable  m^  and  one  anchor  and  cable  down  the  stream;  and  in  both  the  above- 
ntioDed  situations,  the  regulation  contained  in  the  succeeding  article  to  be  attended  to. 

If  any  vessel^  properly  moored  inthe  stream,  sliall  have  her  anchor  or  cable  overlaid  by 
f  other  vessel  in  anchoring  or  mooring,  the  master  or  person  having  the  care  or  direction 
tudi  last-mentioned  vessel  shall  immediately,  or  as  soon  as  may  be  after  application 
ide  to  him  by  the  party  aggrieved,  cause  the  said  anchor  or  cable  so  overlaying  to  be 
can  op  and  cleared.  When  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  hauled  into  any  wharf  or  dock, 
akmgside  of  another  vessel  that  may  be  lying  at  such  wharf  or  dock,  the  owner^  master, 
oi,  or  whoever  may  have  the  command,  care,  or  direction  of  her,  shall  have  her  securely 
ida  £wt ;  and  if  outside  of  another  vessel,  shall  get  one  good  fast  from  each  end  of  the 
mA  to  the  shore,  with  sufficient  fenders  between  them  and  the  inside  vessel ;  and  shall 
■e  the  flukea  of  their  anchors  to  be  taken  in  board;  and,  within  twenty-four  hours  there- 
ttf  cause  her  jib-boom,  spritsail-yard,  main  boom,  spanker  and  ringtail  booms,  if  any 
9y  have,  to  be  rigged  in,  and  their  lower  yards  topped  up. 

No  outward-bound  vessel,  putting  o£P  from  a  wharf,  shall  lie  longer  in  the  stream 
:ween  Vine-street  and  Almond-street,  in  the  district  of  Southwark,  above-mentioned,  than 
enty-ibiir  hours.  And  if  vessels  lying  at  the  end  of  wharfs  so  much  interlock  with  each 
ler  as  to  prevent  vessels  hauling  m  and  out  of  docks,  the  master,  owner,  pilot,  or  other 
rson  having  the  charge  of  the  same,  shaU,  immediately  on  application  from  any  person 
wantiiig  to  haul  his  vessel  in  or  out  of  docks,  have  the  vessel  or  vessels  so  interfering, 
•ved  to  accommodate  the  one  applied  for ;  in  which  case  the  vessel  making  room  for 
yther  to  hanl  in  or  out,  shall  have  liberty  to  make  her  warps  fast  to  the  most  convenient 
ce  adjacent,  for  a  reasonable  time ;  and  all  sea  vessels,  when  wanting  to  haul  into  a 
arf  or  dock,  or  to  make  sail  in  order  to  proceed  to  sea,  shall  have  the  same  privilege. 

A  vessel  lying  alongside  any  wharf,  and  not  taking  in  or  discharging,  shall  make  way 

any  vessel  that  wants  to  unload  or  load,  to  come  inside,  next  the  wharf,  until  she 
diaTges  or  loads  her  cargo ;  and  the  said  vessel,  when  so  discharged  or  loaded,  shall  haul 
tnde  and  give  way  to  the  vessel  that  first  occupied  the  wharf;  provided  that,  from  the 
th  of  December  to  the  1st  of  March,  no  vessel  shall  be  compelled  to  move  from  her 
rth  (only  those  at  Gloucester  Point  piers),  excepting  to  let  vessels  in  and  out  of  docks. 

No  ship  or  vessel  loading  or  discharging  hemp  shall  have  any  fire  on  board ;  neither 
all  any  vessel  lying  outside  or  near  her  be  permitted  to  have  fire  on  board,  while  it  may 
t  considered  daneerous.  And  no  tar,  turpentine,  rosin,  or  pitch,  shall  be  heated  on  the 
bar^  or  on  board  any  vessel  lying  at  any  wharf  within  the  Hmits  of  the  city. 

PUoiage, — Every  vessel  arriving  from,  or  bound  to,  a  foreign  port,  is  required  by  law 
receive  a  pilot,  or  to  pay  half  pilotage  in  the  warden's  office,  where  the  master  of  every 
ch  vessel  is  required,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars,  to  make  report  within  thirty-six 
lurs  after  his  arrival,  and  again  before  his  departure. 


Rates  of  Pilotage. 


I  NWARDS. 

OUTWARDS. 

INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS. 

doUf. 

cents. 

dolls,  cents. 

dolls. 

cents. 

doHs.  cents. 

ft    iMtls 

13 

33 

5    feetU 

10    00 

13    feet  is 

35 

S3 

13    feet  is 

SO    67 

H  - 

14 

67 

M    - 

U     00 

m  - 

37 

00 

13      — 

28    00 

6      - 

16 

00 

6      - 

12    00 

14       — 

38 

67 

14      — 

39    33 

H  — 

17 

33 

64     - 

13    00 

144    - 

40 

33 

144    - 

30    67 

7     - 

18 

«7 

7      - 

14    00 

15       — 

42 

00 

Ift      — 

32    00 

'*    — 

SO 

00 

U    - 

IS     00 

154     ~ 

43 

67 

154    - 

33    33 

«'    - 

SI 

33 

8      - 

10    00 

16       - 

45 

33 

16      — 

31    67 

H   — 

SS 

67 

H  - 

17     00 

m  - 

47 

00 

164    - 

36    00 

9      - 

34 

00 

9      - 

18    00 

17      — 

48 

07 

17       — 

37    33 

9*    — 

S5 

33 

0|    - 

19     00 

174    - 

50 

33 

174    - 

38    67 

!•      - 

S6 

«7 

10      - 

20     00 

18       — 

52 

00 

18      - 

40     00 

lt|    — 

S8 

00 

lOi     - 

31     00 

184    - 

53 

67 

184    — 

41     33 

11       - 

S9 

33 

11     — 

S3    00 

19      — 

55 

33 

19      - 

43    67 

Uk    - 

ao 

67 

11*  - 

23    00 

194   - 

57 

00 

194    - 

44     00 

W      ~ 

sa 

00 

13      - 

24     00 

20      — 

58 

07 

SO      - 

45     33 

111    - 

S3 

07 

134     - 

25    33 

Every  ressel  of  seventy-five  tons  and  upwards  arriving  from,  or  bound  to,  any  port 
thin  toe  United  States,  and  the  master  of  all  such  vessels,  are  bound  to  pay  as  above. 
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The  pilot  must  iDform  the  master  of  his  having  to  report  at  the  warden's  office. 

As  vessels  obliged  to  receive  a  pilot  are  required  to  pay  ten  dollars  in  addition^  as 
winter  pilotage,  from  the  20th  of  November  to  the  IQth  of  March,  both  days  inclnsive. 

The  vessels  of  foreign  comitries,  which  «re  not  exempt  by  treaty,  must  pay  two  dollan 
sixty-seven  cents  in  addition  to  other  pilotage. 

Every  pilot  detained  more  than  twenty-tour  hours  by  any  master,  owner,  or  eonsigDei^ 
is  entitled  to  two  dollars  per  day  for  every  day  he  is  so  detamed. 

Every  pilot  detmned  more  than  forty-eight  hours  by  the  ice,  after  he  has  conducted 
his  vessel  to  a  place  of  safety,  is  entitled  to  two  dollars  for  every  day  he  is  detained. 

Every  pilot  compelled  to  perform  quarantine  is  entitled  to  two  dollars  for  every  day  he 
is  so  detained,  and  cannot  be  discharged  in  less  than  six  days,  without  his  consent. 

Every  pilot  obliged  by  stress  of  weather  to  proceed  to  another  port,  is  entitled  to  his 
pilotage  ;  and  if  there  discharged,  to  eight  cents  for  every  mile  he  has  to  travel  home. 

Every  pilot  is  required,  under  a  penalty  of  twelve  dollars,  to  send  a  report,  within  forty* 
eight  hours,  to  the  warden's  office,  of  every  vessel  he  conducts  to  the  city. 


COMMISSION  CHABGE8. 


MetrKifbdfifCf iian  ^. •«.,,. ,..,,•«..., >p.,,, ..««., ,«.,.. 

Purclia^e  uid  ihtpm^fit:^  or  aeceptlag  yil*  for  pnjncb*aeji,P 

ReeetTiDg  *nd  forw^rdiOE _*. . . . 


VeweUpUle  or  purcluje^^**.. * ■> »•< 

ProfiiirlD^  freif  bt  or  cbArtedog  lo  pf^zted  tit  &aO[li«r  pott 

Collpetlii^  IVrlgbl  cur  ^cdftaI  aTermge. ,,,,,«».,  , .« . . , 

F«jlQg  odtAu  or  diBbun«ueGt«,  ^« .,».,»........ 

H&rtne  LaaursDCsH*  e^eciiUE,  when  lbs  pruBiiiiiB  dovft  tun  eULOBed 

tttfi.  per  c^nU « .^ ..».».  ^ ..«.. Hi ..  _^ ,«>-...  t  >..„.  ^ .... . 

Wbca  tb(!i  pmniiuD  cicecda  ten  per  covt^  ■ .  *  *  * .  p. 

AdjtiftiDg  Hud  cuUectiop  kwnei  wiUiaut  litlEitioD  . » .^. . . .  ^ . 

Fire  iaiat^iDCer,  ti'tTe^tine  ^  ■<..  *  *^  *.».*...■.... .  ....*..  .,*#.... 

Adjuitijif;  and  CDHectiuf  loMe*,.  ...»,..»..«•  +  .,«..,,.,..,,. 

ForvlgH  aad  inland  h^Ut  ot  <jucbanf«  amil  Dotei  of  lundi  drawhif 

or  iiiilcff«iDE  ftnd  nrg^itimtia^,  in  ftlle**«i,... «„  . 

Pm-cli«»e  it-itbout  mdoriiDig., ,..  ,«,.,,..  ,,  .,^,,.,,p,,, ,. » 

S>ile  dirto  .* ,. ,,,. , 

GoUaetiDf  . .  * ,^ ,*...... ...■.».*>... 

Psyipf  over  Uav  usoutji. ...p..... .»,«^...,«. 


PaJalje  aldcU,  9^9^9,  bank  ooteij  or  drKfts  Dot  cnrreiit,  aalis  .... 


Ckllottlnf  dirridenda  nn  public  iloek .«« +*. 

Advaoon  in  nianeT.  or  bf  comlioe  under  lecep^taniie,  im  &II  caara 
Aeeamttc,  ealloctiDg  duputcd  or  Jitijfaicd  acctinoti,  or  clAlma  on 

inaolTmit  rflLito»» .,,,,..,.«..,. p.... 

lloai««r  reeeiriefr  from  wbkh  bo  otber  eammiaaioD  i«  derired. .. 

Paying  ditto„  ,^«,.. p,..^.,.... 

Paying:  and  fmitiitf  ditto, ,  .,»«.«*  .#.»,*  .*.» ...» r. ......... . 

{9tiaraiitfl«,  in  mil  cat» 


Fdf^lfti. 


p«r  ceut, 
2! 


Dtimntie, 


pt  r  cent. 


1  emit  and  cbaffHi 

I  currenl  wtlmc, 

1  diEto. 

1  rejipnnaLb|]jfti«f  kQCufml. 


1  ditto. 

I  amonnt  collpcrvd. 

I  asfrTfiLEs  amfiHUil. 

1  ■vaoQftt  liuar«dp 
1  femaant  of  prraiBH, 
1  unouDt  recnavejhed. 
I  amount  of  pt«u.i«m. 
I  ittaount  rPCOTtffvd. 

OB  the  prQfl««da. 
on  coit  and  charg«L 
on  the  ptoc^r^m, 

00  AmuTint  paid  ct^t. 
on  amount  rofnittvd. 
on  proceed*. 
oo  tnAi  and  ctiarge*. 
oo  atiMmnt  ooU#ie»ed. 
on  amoiuit  adTanccd. 

on  atpooDt  reeoTcred. 
an  amnunt  recrired. 
on  atuonat  |}»id. 
oa  aaootial  rcH^ired. 
an  ihe  aroottnt  giiM^4itg«i- 


On  hills  remitted  for  collection  imder  protest  for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment^  one- 
half  commission  to  be  charged. 

On  consignment  of  merchandise  withdrawn  or  reshipped,  fiill  commission  to  be  chazged 
to  the  extent  of  advances  or  responsibilities  incurred,  and  one-half  conmiission  on  the  cur- 
rent value  of  the  residue. 

On  sales  of  merchandise  originally  con^g^ed  to  another  house,  but  withdrawn,  and 
where  no  responsibilities  are  incurred,  only  one-half  commission  to  be  charged. 

The  current  value,  in  all  cases,  to  be  settled  by  certificates  of  two  respectable  mer' 
chants,  auctioneers,  or  brokers. 

The  above  commissions  to  be  exclusive  of  guarantee,  brokerage,  storage,  wharfi^ 
cart^e,  towboats,  &c.,  and  every  other  charge  actually  incurred. 

The  risk  of  loss  by  fire,  unless  insurance  be  ordered,  and  of  robbery,  theft,  and  oAer 
miavoidable  occurrences,  if  the  usual  care  be  taken  to  secure  the  property,  is,  in  all 
to  be  borne  by  the  proprietor  of  the  goods. 
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Navigation  of  Philadelphia,  showing  the  Total  Arrivals  and  Departures  of  Vessels. 


TBAR8. 


nw  .. 

17M  .. 
I7M  .. 
1990  .. 
1791  .. 
179t.. 
179B  .. 
1794  .., 
I79»  ... 
il9C  ... 
1797  ... 
IW  ... 
1799  ... 
IMO  ... 
1801  ... 


Foroi^D. 


1894  . 
1909  . 
IMS  . 
1807  . 
IMS  . 
I8M  , 
1819  , 
1811  . 
1811  . 


S96 
411 
394 

939 
595 


618 
779 
898 
641 
4.%9 
443 
536 
667 
653 
611 
4P8 
520 
704 
701 
998 
951 
405 
500 
323 


Coastwise. 


490 
370 
715 
853 


1250 
1228 
1011 

929 
1002 

825 
1051 
1125 
1106 
1064 
1292 
1235 
1213 
1170 
1951 
1683 
1477 
1425 
1549 


901 
700* 
1354 
1448 


1868 

2007 

1869 

1570 

1461 

1268 

1587 

1702 

1739 

1675 

1790 

1755 

1917 

1871 

22491 

2034 

1882 

1925 

1872 


YEARS. 


1813 
1814 

1815  . 

1816  . 

1817  . 

1818  , 

1819  . 

1820  . 

1821  . 

1822  . 

1823  . 

1824  . 

1825  . 

1826  . 

1827  . 

1828  . 

1829  . 

1830  . 

1831  . 

1832  . 

1833  . 

1834  . 

1835  . 
1830  . 

1837  . 

1838  . 


Foreign. 


74 
43 

487 
538 
532 
570 
450 
479 
441 
494 
482 
601 
484 
482 
469 
450 
374 
415 
396 
428 
474 
430 
429 
421 
409 
404 


Coastwise. 


319 
583 
1113 
1101 
1*238 
1101 
1046 
877 
913 
1212 
1018 
•981 
1195 
1195 
1320 
1247 
2210 
3287 
3262 
2849 
2573 
2686 
3573 
3764 
7776 
10,800 


TOTAL. 


393\. 
62fl/» 

1600 

1639 

1770 

1077 

1496 

1350 

1354 

1706 

1500 

1482 

1679 
167T 
1789 
1097 
2584 
37021 
3658 
32n 
3047 
3116 
4002 
4185 
8185 
11,324 


*  Vnm  the  1st  of  Aognst  to  the  3l8t  of  I>ecember :  no  records  for  pre? ious  part  of  the  year. 

t  The  docvments  for  these  two  years  lost  or  mislaid. 

t  Eabarf*. 

i  War  with  Great  Britain. 

I  OpeniDf  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal. 

Foreign  Arrivals  at  Philadelphia^  1839. — Ships,  90  ;  barks,  37  ;  brigs,  274  ; 
adiooners,  117  ;  galliot,  1  ;  mistico,  1  ;  sloop,  1.     Total,  521. 

Of  these  vessels  there  were  eighty-six  belonging  to  foreign  ports,  viz.  : — Austrian,  2  ; 
Bremen,  9 ;  British,  56  ;  Colombian,  3  ;  Danish,  2  ;  Dutch,  1  ;  French,  2  ;  Genoese,  1  ; 
Hamharg,  2 ;  Haytian,  2 ;  Portuguese,  1  ;  Prussian,  1  ;  Russian,  2  ;  Spanish,  1  ; 
Swedish,  I.     Total,  86. 

In  1838,  the  total  number  of  foreign  arrivals  was,  ships,  79  ;  barks,  19  ;  brigs,  232 ; 
schooners,  132  ;  mistico,  1 ;  sloop,  1.     Total,  464. 

Value  of  Goods  Imported y  a7id  Duties, — The  value  of  the  goods  imported  into  this 
port  during  the  years  1837  and  1838,  and  three  quarters  of  1839,  has  been  as  follows, 
vii. :— in  1837,  10,130,838  doUars  ;  in  1838,  10,417,815  dollars. 

The  duties  accruing  to  the  United  States  from  imports  into  this  port  during  the  fiscal 
years,  1838  and  1839,  have  been  as  follow,  viz. :— in  1839,  2,971,122  dollars  97  cents  ;  in 
1838,  1,917,108  dollars  80  cents. 

For  trade  and  navigation  of  this  port,  and  also  for  previous  years,  see  General  Trade 
and  Navigation  of  Pennsylvania. 

Cablisle.  Population,  in  1840,  4351.  Tlie  Cumberland  Valley  railroad,  extending  from 
Harrisburg  to  Chambersburg,  passes  through  this  place.  In  1840,  there  were  forty-two  stores, 
capital  90*446  dollars;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  2000  dollars;  six  tanneries,  three  distilleries, 
two  breweries,  three  printing  offices,  one  bindery,  three  weekly  papers.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
68,750  dollars. 

Chambbesburg,  situated  in  the  valley  of  Conccocheague  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Potomac  river. 
It  had,  in  1840,  Uiirty-eight  stores,  capital  135,400  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  one  pottery,  one  paper 
&ctory,  one  cotton  factory,  one  woollen  factory,  one  oil  mill,  one  edge  tool  factoiy,  two  flouring 
mills,  in  one  of  which  straw  paper  is  also  manufactured,  four  printing  offices,  one  of  which  belongs 
to  the  German  Reformed  church  of  the  state,  four  weekly  and  one  semi-weekly  newspapers,  an 
ionirance  company,  a  saving  fund  society,  and  numerous  mechanic  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. Capital  in  manu&ctures,  131,450  dollars.  Population,  in  1840,  3239  ;  1842,4030.  The 
Cooecocheagiie  and  Falling  Spring  creeks,  unite  in  the  borough,  and  afford  good  water  power. 

Eabtok,  situated  on  tlie  west  side  of  Delaware  river,  at  the  junction  of  the  Lehigh,  fifty-eight 
milei  north  of  Philadelphia.  Population,  in  1820,  2370 ;  1830,  3529 ;  1840, 4865.  It  is  built  on  a 
point  of  land  formed  by  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh  rivers,  and  Bushkill  creek.  The  streets  are 
laid  out  along  the  cardinal  points,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  with  a  square  in  the  centre, 
on  wliich  Btimds  the  court  house,  erected  in  1758.    The  part  of  the  village  on  the  Delaware  is 
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Icvc!,  hilt  considerably  Hevated  above  tlj<?  river,  mid  the  ground  xUt^  mdually  from  the  i 

t  f limbic  lit" igli I     Ttiere  id  a  fine  bridge  over  tl»e  Dclawaif,  ^7U  fif^  I(tni5 

y.  ,  n  dmiii  bridge  over  the  l^chigh  :  and  two  bridges  ovlt  the  Huftlikill 

The   Dcliiwj.xtj,  ISii  rti>,  and   Lehigh  cQiml  form  o  junction  at  ihts  jilace.     Then' wire,  io  If. 
two  h;ink«.  *rv*'rity  stores,  capital  *27M5(»  dcilbn*  i  tUrti^  limiher  ynrd«,  ai[)i(al  I J/MM)  <toll«r9  ;  on 
u      '■  iril  2n,(HM»  dollura  ;  three  tanneries,  three  distilleiies,  two  hrcwcrif*s,  two  i 

t  1^  mills,  two  saw  mill?,  two  oil  millsj  three  (irin ting  offices,  two  binde 

Unii  -j^r.vkiN  iit/w^|M|M  rs.     Capitiil  in  mam » latin  res,  177,296  dollars. 

Eatt:,  ii  heaiitifiilly  siiuMtcd  on  IVf^ique  l»1e  bav,  Luke  Erie,  and  is  one  of  the  bcK^t  itarbonil 
on  Uie  lake.  'Die  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  is  eiglu  or  ten  feet,  and  witlnn  much  more.  It  ciin 
taint.'d,  in  1840,  one  bank,  forty>tive  wholesale  and  retail  stores,  six  forwarding  and  cummi^io 
warehouses,  two  flouring  niilN,  two  iron  foundries,  one  fulling  milK  two  tamurM  -  tlirr**  unt 
offices,  one  bindery,  foiir  weekly  ncwspaf^ers,  two  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill.     <  nn 

lures,  :n,2(K)  dollars.     Population,  3412.— (Sec  Interior  Trade  of  the  United     r  tg 

HAMui&Brao,  city»  capital  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  is  situated  on  the  eii»t  imuk.  of  ih« 
quehanno,  ninety-eijiht  miles   north-west  by  west  of  Philadelpliia*     Population,  in  1820,  ^ 

yi8;>0, 4.*i07  i    1844),  51*80.     Its  situation  is  commanding,  having  a  fine  view  of  the  river  aiK 
funding  country.     The  housed  are  well  built,  and  generally  of  brick.   **  Tlie  bridge,  a  fine  < 

'structure,  extending  to  an  island  in  the  river,   and  tbence  lo  the  opposite  hank,  2876  fetrt  I 
forty  feet  wide,  fifty  feet  abrjve  the  i^urfacc  of  the  river,  and  cost  155,000  dollars  ;  there  h  j 
recently  built.     There  were,  in    1840,  three  commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trailr,  i 
ti3,.>(M)  dollars;  seventy^six    retail   stores,    capital    319»800    dollars;  live  lumber  yards^c 
t?  /""  'Han;  one  forge,  two  tanneries,  three  breweries,  two  potteries,  one  saw  tnill,  tn 
j  Hces,  SIX  binderies,  eleven  weekly  newspapers,  one  periodical.    Capital  in  manufactur 

iu..,  .^  i  ^ulUre."— t/*  S.  Gaz. 

LANCASTKa,  formerly  capital  of  the  state,  is  situated  one  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Cod«sU 
creek.  wSiirh  fells  into  tlie  Susquehanna,  nine  miles  &outh-«outh-west  of  I  be  city.     r<i|Hil,«tloq 

1 1>  ;  1830»  7704  ;  1840,  8417.   It  is  regularly  laid  out  with  widestreeU,  c^o^ 

rni  -lea.     The  streets  are  well  paved  and  kept  in  a  neat  condition.     It  is  sm 

very  fertile,  highly  cultivated  and  populous  country,     Ttie  great  western  turnpike  from  P^iilj 
phia  to  Pitt^burj^,  and  the  Pliiladelphia  and  Columbia  railroad,  pass  throuirh  the  city.     If*  com*'' 
merce  and  manufaciures  are  considerable.     There  were,  in  1840,  two  con  ^^t-^S 

in  foreign  tnide^  r»pif«l  .'IB.QOO  dollars  ;  thirty-two  stores,  capital  242,7  aWr 

yards,  1      I       '  "irs;  three  furnaces  ;  machinery  manufactured,  va  I  ii>'  ii\:>i  |J 

tattoo  r  lies,  four  breweries,  four  potteries,  two  rope-walks,  five  | 

three  binu^^ne^,  six  wllkiv  newspapera.  Capital  in  rr        '"        fxs,  22Ji,439  dollars,      j  jh  u,  hi-j 
the  township,  one  cotton  factory,  2000  spindles,  W  ies,  three  Hourinp  milis,  three  griflj 

niill^,  and  two  saw  mills.     Capital  in  manufactures,  l/^s^.u;  M'-Jlars.     Population,  809. 

Lowca  Mehidv,  watered  by  Schuylkill  river,  nnd  Mill  and  Cobb's  creeks.     It  lia^tl,  to    18|Q| 

ntri^*  ^t.,r/»^    rMtJifri!    I  .t  <t'>{'\  ilnllrir^  ;    fu.t  \uuAu'r  \'-irxU    i  uMiili  650O  doIlafS  ;    tWO  WOOllen  H/d/M^ 

I  ^,  three  grist  millft^  three  saw  mills. 

i'       '    ■'   ■'  '^    ■■     ;'  '    '.        '■    '  :        -.^' 

Mauch  Cnt'XR,  belongs  clurtiy  to  the  Lehigii   navigation  and  coal  compafiy,  am 
several  vtTl.ii^rs  conn^Ttrd  with   the  coal  buVmess.     About  1200  of  the  inhabitants  an*  efnj^lq 
in  mi"  d,  and  there  is  little  agricultural  cuUivation  in  the  neij^l 

provr  Trom  an  average  distance  of  twenty  miles.     An  Inclined  \  -^411 

long,  \W\ng  \Lm  feci,  and  a  railway,  nine  mile*  long,  extends  to  the  great  coal  mine.    AU^ut  1 
acre's  have  been   worked  from   tbis  single  vein,  and  have  produced  more  than   I,2IW>.0<)^ 


Here  is  a  viT 
the  cujil  ii*  ^ 
thre<*  lumbi T   \ 
mill,  foursiiw  n 

\ 

rthlr 

Wi-^l      Mi        . 

i42;lMO,2l,r**.j 
ati-<.     ••  If  I't  \i\u\\ 


Streets  on  tlie  Alh 


d  Cojtlville,  of  |V>fty  dwf  I'  •  npied  by  miners,     Bi  ' 

V  the  Lebigh  canal.     Tlil  ;!  has  seven  storey  cir| 

it.il   7000  dollars  j  one  jiiiiiiitil:  office,  onr    :      '  ' 
<nl  in  manufactiires,  28,000  dollars.     Po 


>]>ital  of  All^ 
'•la  rivers. 

I.   n<-»rth  ]■■ 


'•ntjfity,   \\  J,. 

.  form  the  < 


pulition  in  tiie slate,  and  ti»e  tliirteeu: 
'  n  the  two  river*,  in  the  form  of  a  t 
■  {'»,  Avers', 
ick  ;  but  a 

rixiiuly  iisc<l  in  mantihurufra  uMti  othciui34i.     T\y( 
^t  bank  of  the  Monnngnticla,  after  the  plan  of  Pliilj 
iiui   \Mih  the  river,  and  crossed  by  olherB;i^       ' 
'  runs  parallel  with  the  river,  and  are  cross* 
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ii^(les  I  and  the  cross  streets  meet  each  other  obliquely,  a  few  streets  back  from  the  river.  A 
brklge  crones  the  Alleghany,  and  another  the  Monongahela  river,  the  former  of  which  cost 
96,000  doHars,  and  the  latter  102,000  dollars.  The  Pennsylvania  canal  crosses  the  Alleghany 
river  in  an  aniiediict,  and  several  ferries  cross  the  Monongahela.  The  harbour  of  Pittsburg  is 
chiefly  on  the  Monongahelav  where  the  water  is  deeper  than  in  the  Alleghany.  There  are  eijhty- 
nine  tCeomboats,  averaging  over  125  tons  burden,  owned  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  district  of  Pitts- 
burg. The  hills  with  which  Pittsburg  is  surrounded  are  filled  witii  bituminous  coal,  which  is 
inexhaiiBUble»  and  affords  great  aid  to  its  manufactures.  There  are  thirty-five  churches — five 
Pmbjterian,  one  Reformed  Presbyterian,  four  Methodist,  one  Protestant  Methodist,  one  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian,  three  Baptist,  two  Episcopal,  five  Scots  Presbyterian,  two  LutJieran,  two 
Congr^ationsJ,  three  Welsh  Methodist,  one  Unitarian,  one  Disciples,  three  Roman  Catholic, 
and  one  African.  There  are  four  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  3,000,000,  dollars,  besides 
a  bank  for  savings,  and  two  insurance  offices,  with  a  total  capital  of  500,000  dollars. 

**  Among  the  public  buildings  of  Pittsburg,  the  new  court  house,  situated  on  Grant's  hill, 
is  a  splendid  edifice,  165  feet  long,  and  100  feet  broad,  of  Grecian  Doric  architecture,  in  a  very 
oommandinp  situation,  and  cost  200,000  dollars.  The  building  of  the  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania  is  also  near  Grant's  hill,  on  the  Monongahela  side  of  the  city.  There  is  a  spacious 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  on  Grant's  hill.  There  are  a  museum,  which  contains  many  abori- 
ginal curiosities,  and  several  splendid  hotels.  There  are  several  literary  societies,  with  small  libra- 
ries, which  wouldprobably  be  more  efficient,  if  united  in  one  large  institution.  There  are  three 
market  bouses.  Tiie  city  is  supplied  witli  water  raised  from  the  AUegliany  river,  a  very  pure 
stream*  by  steam  power,  which  supplies  1,500,000  gallons  daily,  and  is  sent  over  the  city  in  pipes, 
in  the  whole  nine  miles  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  is  to  be  further  extended,  and  which  cost  188,056 
dollars.  Pittsburg  is  alike  distinguished  for  its  commerce  and  manufactures.  Tonnage,  in  1840, 
12,000  tons.  It  had,  in  1840,  seven  commercial  and  thirty-two  commission  houses,  with  a  capital 
of  l,941,t  10  dollars;  408  retail  stores,  capital  4,165,190  dollars;  seventeen  lumber  yards, capital 
167,000  dollars ;  twenty-five  furnaces,  five  forges,  capital  1,219,000  dolkrs;  value  of  machinery 
nanafiKtured, 443^00  dollars;  liardware  and  cutlery,  &c.,  276,500  dollars ;  five  cannon  and  1350 
•audi  arms  manu&ctured;  precious  metals,  14,860  dollars ;  various  metals,  196,700  dollars ;  one 
fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  capital  10,000  dollars;  two  cotton  factories,  with  3000  spindles, 
four  tanneries,  five  breweries,  paints  and  drugs,  capital  203,300  dollars ,  four  glass  factories,  two 
l^ais  cutting  establishments,  two  flouring  mills,  five  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill,  eighteen  priming  offices, 
seven  binderies^  four  daily,  eleven  weekly  newspapers,  fifly-three  brick  and  stone  houses,  and 
fifteen  wooden  houses  built,  cost  161,200  dollars.  Capital  in  manufactures,  2,057,952  dollars. 
One  college,  fif^y  students;  nine  academies,  755  students;  eighteen  schools,  2581  scholars. 

**  There  arc  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  which,  though  under  dififerent  organisa- 
tion, should  be  regarded  as  suburbs  of  it,  the  principal  of  which,  Alleghany  City,  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  Alleghany  river,  with,  in  1840,  tliree  cotton  factories,  and  10,089  inhabitants." — 
U,  &  Gaz. 

The  following  statistics  of  Pittsburg  for  1842  and  1843,  were  published  in  "  Hazard  s  Regis- 
ter,"— ^  It  has  twenty-eight  furnaces  for  cast  iron,  number  of  tons  produced,  6584  ;  value  manu- 
fibctured,  about  446^880  dollars.  Number  of  bloomeries,  forges,  and  rolling  mills,  for  bar  iron  and 
nails,  twelve  ;  number  of  tons  produced,  45,100  ;  value  manufactured,  about  4,500,000  dollars; 
number  of  hands  employed,  including  miners,  2305  ;  amount  of  capital  invested,  1,931,000  dollars. 
Glass  department — number  of  glass  houses,  sixteen  ;  cutting  establishments,  nine  ;  men  em- 
ployed,515 ;  value  of  manufactured  articles,  including  looking  glasses,  520,000  dollars  ;  amount 
of  capital  invested,  580,000  dollars.  Hardware  and  cutlery  department  —  value  of  hardware 
and  cutlery  manufsictured,  351,500  dollars;  number  of  men  employed,  210;  small  arms 
made,  1950 ;  men  employed,  thirteen.  Precious  metals— value  manufactured,  4800  dollars  ;  men 
employed,  six. 

dollars. 
Total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufactories  (iron  not  included).  .3,917,472 
Iron  department  1,931,000 

Total  capital  in  manufactories  5,848,472 

BiRMiNOHAM  BoBouGH,  oo  the  south  side  of  the  Mononpahcla,  which  has  one  furnace,  six 
glass  factories,  four  glass  cutting  works,  one  pottery.  Capiul  in  manufactures,  155,750  dollars. 
Population,  1554. 

PoTT»viLLE,8ituatedat  the  termination  of  Schuvlkill  canal,  ninety-nine  miles  north-west  of 
Philadelphia.  In  1824,  it  had  only  five  houses.  In  1840,  it  had  4345  inhabitants.  Capiul  in 
Bumu&ctures,  141,000  dollars.     It  owes  its  rise  to  the  canal  and  coal  trade. 

NoaaisTOWW,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Schuylkill  river.  It  contained,  in  1840,  fourteen 
itoref, capital  85,000  dollars  ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  20,000  dollars  ;  one  forge,  three  cotton 
fiictoriea,  19,064  spindles,  one  tannery,  two  printing  offices,  two  semi -weekly  newspapers,  two 
flouring  milUt  one  saw  milL    Capital  in  manufactures,  297,475  dollars.     Population,  2937. 
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Reading,  fifly-seveD  miles  Dorth-west  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  east  bank  of  Schuylkill  riTer. 
The  streets  are  spacious  and  straight,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  five  running  east  and 
west,  and  nine  north  and  south.  There  is  a  square  in  the  centre,  on  which  stands  a  court  bouse, 
220  feet  long,  by  220  broad.  "  Fifty-five  thousand  dozens  of  hats  are  manufactured  annually,  for 
the  southern  and  western  markets.  Seven  weekly  newspapers  are  issued,  two  of  them  in  German^ 
one  of  which  last  has  been  published  for  forty  years,  with  a  large  circulation.  A  rolling  mill 
can  roll  3500  tons  of  bar  iron,  and  1500  tons  of  nails  can  be  manufactured  annually.  Tlie  fires 
are  exclusively  of  anthracite  coal.  White  wines,  of  an  excellent  quality,  are  made  to  the  amount 
of  100  barrels  annually.  Two  fine  covered  bridges  cross  the  Schuylkill  here,  600  feet  wide,  one  of 
which  cost  60,000  dollars.  Tlie  Schuylkill  and  Union  canal  meet  here,  and  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  railroad  passes  through  the  place.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  spring  water  in  pipes. 
Iron  ore  and  limestone  arc  found  in  the  vicinity.  It  had,  in  1840,  twenty- three  stores,  capital 
161,600  dollars;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  60,000  dollars  ;  one  forge,  three  tanneries,  one  dis- 
tillery, two  breweries,  one  potterj-,  one  printing  office,  five  weekly  newspapers,  two  grist  mills. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  66,759  dollars.     Population,  8410.** — U,  S,  Caz, 


X.  DELAWARE. 

Delaware  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pennsylvania  ;  east  by  Delaware  iiTer  and 
bay  ;  and  south  and  west  by  Maryland.  It  is  situated  between  38  deg.  29  min.  and  39 
deg.  47  min.  north  latitude,  andf  between  74  deg.  56  min.  and  75  deg.  40  min.  west 
longitude,  and  between  I  deg.  13  min.  and  1  deg.  57  min.  east  from  Washington.  It  is 
about  ninety -two  miles  long,  and  twenty-three  miles  broad  ;  its  area  is  only  about  2120 
square  miles,  or  1,356,800  English  statute  acres.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1790, 
waa  59,094  ;  in  1800,  64,272  ;  in  1810,  72,674  ;  in  1820,  72,749;  in  1830,  76,739; 
in  1840,  78,085  ;  of  which  2605  were  slaves  ;  29,259  were  white  males,  29,302  white 
females ;  8626  free  coloured  males,  8293  free  coloured  females.  Employed  in  agncultnre^ 
16,015;  in  conmierce,  467;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  4060;  navigating  the  ooean, 
401  ;  navigating  canals  and  rivers,  235  ;  learned  professions  and  engineers,  199. 

This  state  is  divided  into  three  counties,  which,  with  then:  population,  in  1840^  and 
capitals,  are  as  follows;  Kent,  19,872,  C.  Dover;  New  Castle,  33,120,  C.  Wilmiugtoa 
and  New  Castle ;  Sussex,  25,093,  C.  Georgetown.  These  counties  are  diirided  into  twenty- 
four  hundreds. 

Dover,  situated  on  Jones's  creek,  seven  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Delaware  bay,  is 
the  seat  of  government. 

Soil, — Tlie  lower  part  of  this  state  is  very  level.  The  northern  is  undulated,  and  in 
some  parts  rises  into  high  hills.  An  elevated  table-land,  near  its  western  border,  passes 
through  the  state,  dividing  the  waters  which  fall  into  the  Chesapeake,  from  those  which 
flow  into  Delaware  bay.  This  table-land  abounds  in  swamps,  in  which  most  of  the 
rivers  and  streams  have  their  sources  ;  some  flowing  west  to  the  Chesapeake,  and  others 
east  to  the  Delaware.  "  The  swamps  and  stagnant  waters,  which  are  unfit  for  the  pniposes 
of  agnculture,  and  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  southern  extremity 
of  tne  state  is  the  Cypress  swamp,  a  morass  twelve  miles  in  length  and  six  in  breadth, 
including  an  area  of  nearly  50,000  acres  of  land,  the  whole  of  which  is  a  high  and  level 
basin,  very  wet,  though  undoubtedly  the  highest  land  between  the  sea  and  the  bay.  The 
swamp  contains  a  great  variety  of  trees,  plants,  wild  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles.  In  the 
northern  parts,  along  the  Delaware  river  and  bay,  and  from  eight  to  ten  miles  into  the 
interior,  the  soil  is  generally  a  rich  clay,  in  which  a  great  variety  of  the  most  useful  pro- 
ductions can  be  plentifully  reared  ;  from  thence  to  the  swamps  the  soil  is  light,  sandy, 
and  of  an  inferior  quality.  In  the  central  parts  of  the  state  there  is  a  considerable 
mixture  of  sand  ;  and  in  the  southern  part  it  renders  the  soil  almost  totally  unproductive.* 
— /?ooA  of  Lniied  States,  The  princi^MJ  productions  are  wheat,  of  a  superior  qualify,  Indian 
com,  rje,  barlev,  oats,  flax,  buckwheat,  and  potatoes.  The  southern  part  affoids  some 
fine  grazing  land  ;  and  from  the  Cypress  swamp  on  Indian  river,  large  quantities  of  timber 
are  exported.  Wheat  is  the  principal  article  of  export,  and  the  Brandywine  mills^  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wilmington,  are  among  the  finest  in  the  United  States.— CT.  S.  Gaz, 

Live  Stock  and  Agriculture.  ~^In  1840,  there  were  14,421  horses  and  mules^  53,833 
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neat  catUe,  39,247  sheets  74,228  swine ;  poultry  valued  at  47,265  dollars.  There  were 
produced  315,165  hushels  of  wheat,  5260  hushels  of  harley,  927,405  bushels  of  oats,  33,546 
boshek  of  rye,  1 1,299  bushels  of  buckwheat,  2,099,359  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  64,404  lbs. 
of  wool,  200,712  bushels  of  potatoes,  22,483  tons  of  hay,  1458  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons.  The 
prodnctB  of  the  dairy  amounted  to  1 13,828  dollars,  and  of  the  orchard  to  28,21 1  dollars. — 
Offidal  Returns. 

Trade. — There  were  327  retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  employing  a  capital  of 
967,750  dollars  ;  140  persons  were  engag^  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of 
834^  dollars ;  and  165  persons  were  employed  in  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of 
170,000  dollars.— O/^ia/  Returns. 

Manufactures. — There  were  home-made,  or  family  articles  produced  to  the  value  of 
62,116  dollars;  two  woollen  manufactories,  employing  eighty-three  persons,  producing 
arddes  to  the  value  of  104,700  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  107,000  dollars ; 
elerea  cotton  manufisuitories,  with  24,492  spindles,  employing  566  persons,  producing 
articles  to  the  value  of  332,272  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  330,500  dollars  ;  two 
furnaces  produced  seventeen  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  five  forges  produced  449  tons  of  bar 
iron,  with  a  capital  of  36,200  dollars  ;  one  paper  mill  produced  to  the  value  of  20,800 
dollars,  and  other  manufactures  of  paper  to  tne  value  of  1500  dollars,  the  whole  employ- 
ing Bfieen  persons,  and  a  capital  of  16,200  dollars;  nine  persons  manufactured  pottery  to 
the  value  of  4300  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1 100  dollars ;  hats  and  caps  were  manu- 
&ctured  to  the  value  of  15,300  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  450  dollars, 
employing  thirty-five  persons,  and  a  capital  of  9075  dollars ;  eighteen  tanneries  employed 
nxty-AZ  persons,  and  a  capital  of  89,300  dollars ;  seventy-five  other  manufactories  of 
loatOflK,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  manufJEUstured  articles  to  the  value  of  166,037  dollars,  employ- 
ing a  eaptal  of  161,630  dollars  ;  nine  persons  manu&ctured  confectionary  to  the  value  of 
6500  dotiars,  with  a  ci^ital  of  2500  dollars ;  twenty-seven  powder  miUs,  employing  145 
pwaons,  manufactured  2,100,000  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  with  a  capital  of  220,000  dollars ; 
299  pencils  manufactured  machinery  to  the  value  of  314,500  dollars  ;  ten  persons  manu- 
CMtived  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  ^-alue  of  22,000  dollars  ;  ten  persons  manufactured 
gnnite  and  marble  to  the  value  of  12,000  dollars  ;  116  persons  produced  brick  and  lime 
to  the  value  of  o6y5S6  dollars  ;  143  persons  manufactured  carriages  and  waggons  to  the 
value  of  49,417  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  25,150  dollars;  twenty-one  flouring  mills  manu- 
CMstured  76,194  barrels  of  fiour,  and  with  other  mills,  employed  288  persons,  and  pro- 
duced to  the  value  of  737,971  doUars,  with  a  capital  of  294,150  dollars  ;  ships  were  built 
to  the  value  of  35,400  dollars  ;  130  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value  of  16,300 
dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  34,800  dollars  ;  forty -seven  brick  houses  and  104  wooden 
houses  built,  employed  299  persons,  and  cost  145,850  dollars  ;  six  printing  offices  and  two 
binderies,  three  weekly  and  three  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  two  periodicab,  employed 
tlurty-three  persons,  and  a  capital  of  11,450  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  in  tho 
state  employed  in  manufactures  was  1,589,215  dollars. — Official  Returns. 

The  climate  of  this  state  is  generally  mild,  though  in  the  uortliem  part  the  winter 
season  is  sometimes  considerably  severe.     It  is  generally  healthy. 

The  rivers  are  small.  Brandywine  creek  rises  in  Pennsylvania,  is  forty  miles  long, 
and  uniting  with  Christiana  creek,  forms  the  harbour  of  Wilmington,  one  mile  below  the 
town,  and  two  miles  west  of  Delaware  river.  Duck  creek,  Mispillion  creek,  and  Indian 
river,  flow  into  the  Delaware. 

Dklawajie  Bat  washes  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  It  has  no  good  natural  harbours 
in  this  part  of  it.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
have  midertaken  the  construction  of  the  Delaware  Breakwater,  in  front  of  Lewiston,  near 
Cape  Henlopen.  It  consists  of  two  piers ;  an  ice-breaker,  1500  feet  long  ;  and  a  break- 
water, 3600  feet  long ;  and  when  completed,  is  estimated  to  cost  2,216,950  dollars. — 
U.  S.  Gaz. 

Wilmington  is  the  largest  and  most  commercial  town  in  the  state.  Vessels  drawing 
fborteen  feet  of  water,  ascend  to  its  wharfs  ;  it  has  some  trade,  and  several  ships  engaged 
in  the  whaling  business.     The  other  principal  towns  are  Dover  and  New  Castle. 

Education. — ^There  is  one  college  in  the  state,  Newark  College,  at  Newark,  which 
was  founded  in  1833,  and  had,  in  1840,  twcnty-tlu*ee  students.     Besides  this,  there  were 
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hi  the  state  twenty  softdemtetp  with  761  studcnta ;    152  primary  and  commoti 
with  692  4  scf Hilars  ;  and  4832  persous  aver  twenty  yean  of  age  who  could  neither  i 
DOr  write. — Official  Hetur/ts, 

HAigion, — Tho  principal  n^Iigious  deiiomiiiatioas  are  the  Pre^bytonaiis,  who,  in  1^ 
had  6rteen  mtni^^ters  ;   the  Methodists,  tiftc'en  rnim^tifrs  ;  the  Epiflcopahaos,  six  iiiiiitiCe 
tho  Ba[>ti8ts,  nine  churches  and  five  miui^ters  ;  and  tlie  Roman  CatholicSi  two  nujii 
besides  some  Frieiids. 

lu  January,    1840,  tho  state  had  four  banks,  and  four  branches,  with  an  aj^ 
capital  of  1,071,318  dollare.     The  state  hiwl  no  state  debt — Oj^cifil  Fieturns^  LK  S. 

Public  Workx, — The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  c^inal,  i^  tlic  most  imiiortant  iilt 
injprovement  in  Delaware,     **  It  cn>sseg  the  northern  part  of  the  PtJitA?,  coni menriMg 
Delaware  city  (which  baa  only  forty  houses),  forty-six  miles  below  Pbiladelphifi,  ajid  exttiuU,^ 
thirteen  miles  and  a  h:df  to  Back  creek,  a  navigable  branch  q^  Elk  i-iver.      Being'  siity-^ 
feet  wide  at  tlic  siufaoe,  and  ten  feet  deep,  it  is  navigable  for  sloops  and  steamboata. 
Deep  Cut  in  this  canal  is  four  miles  in  length,  thnmgh  a  hill  ninety  Teet  high.      This  ( 

Ti3  commenced  in    1824,  and  completed  in  1829,  at  a  cost  of  2,2(K),0(K>  doUant. 
New  Cafitlc  and   Frenchtown  railroad  alsvt  forms  a  connexion  betwc<*n  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake.     It  extends  from  New  Castle  on  tho  Delaware  river  to  Fnmehtown 
river,  is  sixteen  miles  and  a  quarter  long,  aud  was  finished  in  1832^  at  an  expense  of  400,C 
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Dover,  capital  of  Delaware  county,  fifly  miles  south  of  Wilmington,  in  situafed  i 

high  ground,  bctwt^n   the   two   principal  branches  of  Jones's  creek,  ten   nuirs   from  1 

•  outranee  into  Delaware  bay.      It  is  regularly  laid  out  with  wide  streets,  at  right  ang' 

leach  other ;  and  the  houses,  which  are  chiedy  of  brick,  are  generally  neat  and  fiai 

The  state  house  stands  on  the  east  side  of  a  large  public  square,  and  is  an  rl 

and  the   other  public   buildings  are  built  ar<:>und   the  same  square.       It 

churches — one  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Methodist — a  bat»k,  an  acadc 

istores,  ninety  dwellings,   and  about  600  iuliabitant«.       Its   trade  is  chio<ly  ifi  flo 

Philadelphia.     There  are  in  the  hundred,  nine  stores,  capital  25,100  dollars  ;  oius  i 

'  otru*<\  one  periodical  paj>er,   tlirec  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills.     Capital  in  niaiiti 

16,1'  Population,  3  7yO, 

.  twenty-one  miles  south  by  east  of  Dover,  aituated  on   the  north 
1  creek,  which  enters  Delaware  bay.     There  are  in  the  hundred,  thirt4[M>n  < 
L   ,  'J\)U  dollars  \  two  tanneries,  six  grist  mills,  tliree  aaw  milk.    Capital  in  manu 

24,(MKJ  dtillars.      Population,  2355. 

New  Castle,  live  miles  south-south-west  of  Wilmington,  dtnated  on  the  wc«^  *"»"t^  < 
La  ware  river,  thirty-two  miles  south-west  of  Philadeljihla.      It  contains  ten  ^ 
dwellings,  and  1200  inhabitants.     The  New  Castle  and  Freuchtoim  railroad  huvc  >  nj 
estahllsliment  here  for  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines,  locomotives,   and  other 
connected  witli   railroads,   including  an  iron   and  brass  foundry,  ikc.^  with  m  cafiital 
110,000  dolhirs.     Population,  2737,     Tonnage,  in  1840,  3(k>l. 

WiLMiNGTOX,  port  of  entry,  situated  between  Brandy  wine  and  Cliristl  *     > 
mile  ahx>v^e  their  junction,  two  miles  west  of  Delaware  river,  forty -seven  miles  ; 
t  iL^ht  miles  south-west  of  Philadelphia,  in  39  deg.  41  miu.  m»rth  1; 

nm,  we?!  longitude-    Population,  in  1^30,  6628;  in  1840,  8367.    It  i 
lOut^  witlj  ets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  built  »^  ' 

[jibing  to  ^  it  of  1  12  feet  above  tide- water,  and  t!ie  situation  is  In 

I  Tlic  hou»e»  are  well  built,  generally  of  brick.     The  city  contains  a  city  I' 
ihou^es,  three  banks,      Cliristiana  creek  is  navigable  for  vessels  requiring 
I  water  to  the  city.      On   Brandy  wine  creek  are  some  of  the  finest  fiourii 
llrnitctl  Stiit-GS,  to  which  vessels  drawing  eight  feet  of  water  can  eome.      \\ 
MMi^idcrable  commerce.     It  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery.     ToT.iri-.  .  in] 
16, 1 10,     It    has  a  daily  communication  with  Pliiladelphia   and    Baltiworif,    by 
There  were,   in   1840,   ninety-five  stores,   capital  344,850  dolki<0;  three   Itutilier  ya 
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oipital  60,000  dollan;  fisheries,  capital  170,000  dollars;  value  of  machinery  produced, 
258,500  doUmn  ;  one  cotton  factory,  1140  spindles,  two  tanneries,  three  breweries,  two 
potteriei,  one  rope- walk,  six  flouring  mills,  one  grist  miU,  three  printing  offices,  two 
binderief,  three  weekly  and  three  semi- weekly  newspapers,  one  periodical.  Capital  in 
.  459,900  dollars. 


FINANCES. 

The  state  of  Delaware  has  no  public  debt,  and  the  revenue  has  been  hitherto 
more  than  aafficient  to  meet  the  expenditure.  There  is  a  school-fund,  amount- 
iag  to  about  174^000  dollars;  and  the  annual  outlay  by  the  state  for  schools^  is 
atunated  at  about  32,000  dollars. 

Foreign  Commerce  of  Delaware,  from  1791  to  1844. 


BXPORTS. 


Puroigu. 


TOTAL. 


IhiHeo  on  Poreign 

Drawbockt  paid  on 

IMPORTS. 

McndwDdiM  im- 

Tonnage. 

ported. 

diM  exported. 

dollars. 

dollora. 

dollara. 

toni. 

.>•> 

40,299 

138 

4283    00 

•  ••■ 

20,274 

.... 

3954    00 

.... 

fl0.2n 

33 

027    45 

•  ••• 

28.367 

406 

1004    11 

..•> 

32.089 

4,194 

1290    37 

46.407 

20,871 

1574    88 

.... 

54,217 

14.088 

2724    M 

.... 

83.052 

18,710 

S357    89 

.... 

101,620 

20,510 

2217     16 

.... 

57,584 

33,388 

2000  es 

...• 

154,553 

56,188 

379S    OS 

•  ... 

155.105 

04.570 

1057    82 

•  ■.. 

74.629 

40,016 

1793    81 

■  •.. 

53,890 

.... 

2512    5ft 

.... 

168.547 

56,170 

1715    21 

.... 

33.902 

88,080 

1073    29 

.... 

151,301 

50.630 

1105    00 

.... 

5V,228 

15.344 

755    49 

.... 

103,660 

24.101 

1461     83 

.••• 

38,191 

28.1>00 

1S42    08 

.... 

14.890 

6.091 

256    41 

•  ..• 

382,837 

1,325 

247    79 

.... 

01.029 

4.876 

320     17 

a... 

14.230 

.... 

654     61 

.... 

42.173 

.... 

1305    31 

.... 

13,511 

835 

518    88 

•••. 

6.025 

.... 

510    50 

...  . 

10,194 

.... 

538    38 

.... 

12.210 

.... 

180    90 

.... 

S5,407 

0,349 

160    70 

8«,997 

18.314 

5,041 

678    00 

S1M69 

40.971 

9,523 

382    56 

00,124 

8,283 

1.475 

124     14 

1S,080 

24 

3,010 

08    43 

1A.693 

6,656 

.... 

1063    89 

10.000 

5,l»76 

810 

158    51 

6.903 

592 

861 

158    50 

15.260 

6,150 

98 

357    78 

24,170 

ir».fi38 

1,444 

28.574 

8,372 

407 

143    00 

21,656 

7.140 

467 

90    93 

23,053 

7,1»40 

254 

9.M3 

8.470 

208 

185,403 

4,478 

.... 

430    57 

10.611 

3,209 

.... 

092    83 

107.063 

88.630 

•  ••• 

1503    48 

60,841 

.... 

.... 

2028    74 

1,348 

.... 

.... 

1306    71 

none 

SOS 

3.276 

3,.V37 

4.685 

ITfl... 
13M... 
ITn... 

im... 

11M... 

im... 
ifii..i 


doU^ra. 


1809.. 
1610.. 
1811.. 
1HI2.. 
WIS.. 
1814.. 
1815.. 
1816.. 
1817.. 
1818., 
1810., 


1821., 
1823.. 
1S23., 
1824.. 
1825.. 
1826.. 
1827.. 
1828.. 


1410.. 
1431.. 


1831.. 
lOI.. 
lOS.. 

inr.. 

I8».. 
1819.. 

18«.. 


167,687 

188b06l 
T7,8«7 

125787 
77,695 
36.059 
96,495 
79.968 
76.915 
20.744 

133,432 
14314 

10M02 
64.685 
38,ni 
30.181 
27,376 
89^193 
73.«15 


3^724 
18,961 
29^1 
33,318 

S.466 
27,028 

7.19S 
82.258 
34.514 
16.242 
45311 
513«5 


946,468 

017,315 

280,556 

374,319 

151,580 

70,083 

41.541 

40.354 

10,687 


1,532 
6.083 
1.344 
2.450 

"0.530 
4,642 
18,113 


74381 
46333 


8,660 
J730I 
36366 
53.635 


2395 

i3n 

"i367 


doUart. 
119379 
133372 
03.550 
207385 
158,041 
201,142 
98.929 
183,727 
297,065 
418.095 
662,042 
440.504 
428,153 
697390 
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500,106 

220,275 

108,735 

138,036 

120342 

88332 

29,744 

133,432 

14314 

105,102 

56,217 

44,854 

31,525 

29328 

89,403 

85,445 

108,402 

53,837 

1836t 

31350 

35,195 

0,406 

20305 

7,195 

52,258 

34.514 

10,242 

45311 

51345 

88320 

7438I 

40.333 

36344 

8,080 

37,001 

38385 

53,655 

08,062 
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SOUTHERN  ATLANTIC  STATES.— I.  MARYLAND. 

Ma  rtl and,  is  bounded  north  by  Pennsylvania ;  east  by  Delaware  and  the  Atlantic ; 

and  south  and  west  by  Virginia.     It  is  between  38  deg.  and  39  deg.  44  min.  north  latitude, 

and  between  75  deg.   10  min.  and  79  deg.  20  min.  west  longitude,  and  between  2  deg. 

31  min.  west  and  1  deg.  58  min.  east  from  Washington.     It  is  196  miles  lono^,  and  120 

broad,  containiug  13,959  square  miles,  or  8,933,760  acres,  of  which  one-fifth  is  water. 

The  Chesapeake  bay  runs  nearly  through  the  state  from  south  to  north,  dividing  it  into 

two  parts,  called  the  Eastern  Shore  and  the  Western  Shore. 

The  population,  in  1790,  was  319,728  ;  in  1800,  345,824 ;  in  1810,  380,546 ;  in  1820, 

407,350;  in  1830,  446,913;  in  1840,  469,232,  of  which  89,495  were  slaves.     Of  the  fi«e 

population   158,636  were  white  males;    159,081  wliite  females;   29,173  were  coloured 

males;  32,847  coloured  females.     Employed  in  agriculture,  60,851 ;  in  conmierce,  3249; 

in  manufactures  and  trades,  21,325 ;  navigating  me  ocean,  721;  navigating  canals,  lake% 

and  rivers,  1519;  learned  professions,  1647. 

This  state  is  divided  into  twenty  counties,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1840,  and 

their  capitals,  were  as  follows:    frestem  Shore — Alleghany,  15,690,  C.  Cumberiand; 

Anne  Arundel,  29,532,  C.  Anapolis  ;  Baltimore,  134,379,  C.  Baltimore;  Calvert,  9229, 

C.  Prince  Frederick;  Carroll,  17,241,  C.  Westminster;  Charles,  16,023,  C.  Port  Tobacco; 

Frederick,  36,405,  C.  Frederick;  Harford,  17,120,  C.  Bel  Air;  Montgomery,  14,662, 
C.  Rockville;  Prince  George's,  19,539,  C.  Upper  Marlboro  ;  St.  Mary's,  13,224,  C.  Leooaid- 
town ;  Washington,  28,850,  C.  Hagerstown.  Eastern  Shore — Caroline,  7806,  C.  Denton; 
Cecil,  17,232,  C.  Elkton;  Dorchester,  18,843,  C.  Cambridge;  Kent,  10,842,  C.  Chester- 
town;  Queen  Anne's,  12,633,  C.  Centreville;  Somerset,  19,508,  C.  Princess  Anne;  Talbot, 

12,090,  C.  Easton ;  Worcester,  18,377,  C.  Snowhill. 

Soil. — Near  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  land  is  generally  level,  and  m 
many  places  covered  with  stagnant  waters,  which,  in  the  summer  and  automn,  eaaw 
agues  and  intermittent  fevers.  On  the  western  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  the  countiy  ii 
generally  flat,  and  the  soil  resembles  that  of  the  eastern  shores.  As  we  ascend  to  mhat 
the  rivers  are  broken  by  cataracts,  the  country  is  undulated  and  hilly;  and  in  the  wcftcm 
part  of  the  state  it  is  traversed  by  high  ranges,  under  the  names  of  South  motmtaiiit 
North  mountain.  Sideling  hill.  Warrior's,  Evits',  Willis',  and  Alleghany  mountains.  Hie 
soil  of  the  state  is  generally  a  red  loam,  or  clay,  and  much  of  it  is  excellent.  Wheat  and 
tobacco  are  the  staple  productions.  Some  cotton,  of  an  inferior  quality,  is  raised  in  die 
western  counties,  and,  south  of  Baltimore,  tobacco  of  superior  quality,  denominated  kiUrfcoi^ 
Hemp  and  flax  are  produced  in  considerable  quantities.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  melons 
and  plums,  are  abundant  The  forests  abound  with  various  nuts,  suitable  for  fiittwiiiip 
hogs,  which  are  suffered  to  run  wild  in  the  woods,  and,  when  fiattened,  are  killed  nd 
exported  in  great  quantities.  The  climate,  in  the  mountainous  region,  b  salubrioot ;  and 
in  the  valleys  between  the  mountains  is  much  fine  land,  adapted  both  to  grain  and  to 
grazing. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Products. — ^In  this  state  there  were,  in  1840,  92,990 
horses  and  mules,  225,714  neat  cattle,  257,922  sheep,  416,943  swine,  poultry  to  the  mlsm 
of  218,765  dollars.  There  were  produced  3,345,783  bushels  of  wheat,  3594  bndidf  of 
bariey,  3,534,211  bushels  of  oats,  723,577  bushels  of  rye,  73,606  bushels  of  bockwlwa^ 
8,233,086  bushels  of  Indian  com,  488,201  lbs.  of  wool,  2357  lbs.  of  hops,  8674  lbs.  of  waas 
1,036,433  bushels  of  potatoes,  106,687  tons  of  hay,  24,816,012  lbs.  of  tobacco,  667811m. 
of  cotton,  2290  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons,  36,266  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  daiiT 
amounted  in  value  to  457,466  dollars ;  of  the  orchard,  105,740  dollars ;  of  lumber,  226^977 
dollars.     There  were  made  7585  gallons  of  wine. — Official  Returns. 

In  an  article  in  ''  Hunt's  Magazine,"  on  the  Resources  of  Maiyland,  in  1841,  the  i 
gives  the  following  table  of  live  stock  and  prodncts  : — 
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AGEicuLTD&Aii  ProductioDs,  &c.,  and  Value  on  the  Farm,  viz.: 


ICLBS. 


Qiuotity. 

Valae. 

dollars. 

3,541.433 

2,655,075 

8.356,565 

3,133,613 

3,579.950 

019,088 

784.303 

302,151 

47.858 

35,894 

3,614 

1,450 

1,058,901 

211,780 

21,916,018 

1.095,800 

110,816 

1,100,000 

117 

14,140 

7,108 

700 

9368 

473 

ARTICLES. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


.  boabels 

do. 

d(K 

do. 

, da 

> do. 

do. 

Ibo. 

. ..  tons 

do. 

lb«. 

do. 


Orchards 

Market  Gardens 

Nurseries 

Horses  and  males. ..  number 

Neat  cattle do. 

Swine do. 

Sheep ,.do. 

Poultry Ao. 

Wool lbs. 

DMiiies 

Be«i's-wax lbs. 


94,054 
938,827 
410,520 
202,807 

502,4*99 


dollars. 

114,238 

133,197 

10,501 

4,000,000 

2,000,000 

1.252,000 

394,210 

218,243 

100,500 

470,561 

021 


ob. — The  mineral  riches  of  this  state  are  descrihed  as  yeiy  ahmidant  Iron  ore  is 
moua  parts  of  the  state,  and  extensive  beds  of  coal  between  the  mountcuns  in 
m  part.      Copper  ore  is  also  found,  and  marble,  granite,  slate,  asbestos,  &c., 

s. — ^The  Potomac  river,  which  divides  this  state  from  Virginia,  is  550  miles  long, 
j^aUe  about  300  miles  to  Washington.  It  is  seven  miles  and  a  half  wide  at  its 
id  one  mile  and  a  quarter  at  Alexandria,  290  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Susque- 
i  large  river,  which  enters  into  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  bay  in  this  state.  It 
e  and  a  quarter  wide  at  its  mouth,  but  is  navigable  only  five  miles,  beinc^,  above 
li  obstructed  by  falls  and  rapids.  The  Patapsco  is  a  small  river,  navigame,  how- 
Mn  miles  to  Baltimore  for  large  ships.     Tne  Patuxent  is  1 10  miles  long,  and  is 

for  fifify  miles,  for  vessels  of  250  tons.     The  other  streams  of  any  consequence 
ky  Sassafras,  Chester,  Choptank,  Nanticoke,  and  Pocomoke. 
peake  bay  is  270  miles  long,  and  from  seven  to  twenty  wide  ;  and  by  its  deep 

numerous  inlets,  furnishes  several  good  harbours. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 
?. — In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state,  seventy  commercial  and  117  commission 
gaged  in  foreign  trade,  employing  a  capital  of  4,414,000  dollars  ;  2562  retail 

and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  9,246,170  dollars  ;  1330  persons  engaged  in 
r  trade,  employing  a  capital  of  307,300  dollars  ;  103  persons  employed  m  inter- 
ortation,  who,  with  211  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  28,880 
814  persons  employed  in  the  fisheries,  vrith  a  capital  of  88,947  dollars. — Official 

factures, — The  manufactures  of  home-made  articles,  made  in  the  houses  of  fami- 
nted  in  value  to  176,050  dollars  ;  thirty -nine  fulling  mills  and  twenty -nine  wool- 
ictories,  employing  388  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  235,900  dol- 
^mploying  a  capital  of  1 1 7,630  dollars  ;  twenty -one  cotton  manufactories,  with 
nndles,  employing  2284  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  1,150,580 
id  employing  a  capital  of  1,304,400  dollars  ;  tliirteen  rope  factories  employed  198 
od  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  141,050  dollars  ;  twelve  funiaces,  producing 
I  of  cast  iron,  and  seventeen  forges,  &c.,  producing  7900  tons  of  bar  iron,  the 
doying  1782  persons,  and  a  capital  of  795,650  dollars  ;  seventeen  paper  manu- 
>roduced  to  the  value  of  195,100  dollars,  and  other  paper  manufactories  3000 
le  whole  employing  171  persons,  and  a  capital  of  95,400  dollars  ;  ninety-three 
oduced  1,865,240  lbs.  of  soap,  and  731,446  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  and  35,000  lbs. 
jeti  candles,  employing  a  capital  of  98,600  dollars  ;  seventy-three  distilleries  pro- 
,213  gallons,  and  eleven  breweries  produced  828,140  gallons,  the  whole  employ- 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  185,790  dollars  ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to 
3f  153,456  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  13,200  dollars,  the  whole 
•  205  persons,  and  a  capital  of  76,620  dollars  ;  161  tanneries  employed  1035 
nd  a  capital  of  713,655  dollars;  408  saddleries  and  other  manufactories  of 
x>duced  articles  to  the  value  of  1,050,275  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  434,127  dol- 
glass  house,  employing  thirty -seven  persons,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of 
»&rs,  with  a  capital  of  30,000  dollars  ;  twenty-three  potteries  employed  ninety 
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penoiid,  producing  in  t)ie  raXw  of  60,240  dolkrs^  with  n  capital  of  25,120  doUifl  | 

^"jowder  milU  employed  forty -seven  persons^  and  produced  669,125  lbs.  of  gutipowder»  wtl 
t  capital  of  46,000  dollars  ;  fifty -two  persons  produced  dnigs  and  piunts  to  tlie  value 
SOjlOO  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  86,100  dollars;  six  sugar  retineriea  producinl  176,0 
dollars  I  102  persons  produced  confectionery  to  the  value  of  73,450  dolUm  ;  278  period 
manufactured  tobacco  to  the  value  of  232«0OO  dollars^  i^ith  a  capital  of  t25«100  JoUAn  s 
H7  persons  nmniifactured  granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of  152^750  dollars  ;  1042  |K 
sons  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  409,456  dolljus  j  723  persons  produ 
machmery  to  the  value  of  348,165  dollars;  thirty -iiJt  persons  manufactuml  hardware  i 
cutlery  to  the  value  of  15,670  dollare;  690  pemons  produced  carriage  and  waggooi 
the  value  of  357,622  dollars,  witli  a  capital  of  154,955  dollars;  189  flouring  milk  p«0^ 
duced  466^708  barreb  of  flour,  and»  with  other  naills,  employed  898  persons^  producing' 
articles  to  the  value  of  3,267»250  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  4,069,67 1  dollars  ; 
ship*  were  built  to  the  value  of  279,771  dollars;  834  persons  manufactured  funiittirr  tt> 
the  value  of  305.360  dollar?,  with  a  capital  of  339,336  dollars  ;  389  brick  or  sto 
and  592  wooden  houses,  were  huilt^  employing  2026  persons^  and  cost  1,078,77 
forty-eight  printing  offices,  and  fifteen  bmderies,  seven  daily,  seven  Bcmi-wt 
twenty -eight  weekly  newspapers^  and  seven  periodicals,  employed  376  penoDB,  ai 
tal  of  159, 1(X)  dollars.  The  whole  value  of  c^ipital  employed  in  manufactures  in  ihe  wtaM 
amounted  to  6*450,284  dollars.  —  Official  Relurns. 

Kdia^atiotu — Washington   College,   at  Chestertown,    was   established  in    1782  f 
-JohnV  College,  at  Annapolis,  in  1784.     These  two  subsequently  formed  a  unirervit^. 
Iarv*8  College,  at  Baltimore,  was  founded  in  1799,  by  the  Catholics,     The  Halt 
,  Sch*x)l  was  founded  in  1807»     In  1812,  there  were  connected  with  it  the  U'  ^ 
al  ecience,  law*  and  divinity,  and  it  received  the  name  of  the  University  of  Ma 
fount  St.  Mark's  College  was  established  near  Einmetsburg,  in  1 830,  by  the  Cati 
These  institutions  had,  in  1840,  about  400  students.     Beddes,  there  were  127  acaile 

schools,  with  4178  students;  and  567  primary  and  common  schools,  will 
l^ohofayrs.     There  were   11,605  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  cooU 
*nrither  read  nor  write, —  IL  5,  Gaz, 

Relkfion. — The  first  settlers  of  this  state  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  they  an?  still 
I  numerous.     They  have  an  archbishop,  who  is  metropolitan  of  the  Unite<l  States,  and  stili" 
Ichurchea.     The  Episcopalians  have  seventy-seven   ministers  ;  the  P^sbyterian©,  twrtitj 
l-five  ;  the  Baltimore  Methodist  Conference,  which  extends  into  some  other  states,  haj    iT 
travelling  preachers  ;  the  Bjiptists  have  twenty  ministers  ;  the   German   Reformed, 
and  there  are  some  Lutherans,  Friends,  Unitarians,  A'c— 6".  5.  Gaz, 

Banks. — There  were  in  this  state,  in   1840,  thirteen  banks,  with  an  aggregate  i 
of  9,106,031  dolkrs,  and  a  circnlation  of  2,328,525  dollars. 

Public  fVorks. — Two  of  the  greatest  works  of  internal  improvement  in  ih-  '' 
States  have  been  prtTJected  and  commenced  by  Manland.     The  first  is  the  Ches 
Ohio  canals  commencing  at  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  extend  i^^  ' 
Ifind,  on  the  Potomac,  and  thence  by  Wills  creek  and  the  Youghioghony  and  M<)r     i 
I  fivers   to   Pitti^hurg,  a  distance  of  341^   mile^-      It   would   require  a  tunnel  tin 
lAlleghany  moniitains  four  miles  and  eighty  yards  in  length.    The  whole  amount 
will    be   ?3215   foet.     The   estimated  cost' is   9,347,408  dollars.     The  state  of 
has  subscribed  3.tl(X>,000  dollars,   and   the  United  States    1 ,000,000  dollars,  t^ 
L©ompl«tion  of  rhe  iindert,*ilving.     A  charter  was  granted  by  Virginia  in  1 
"rmed  l)y  Maryinod  and   the  congress  of  the   ITnited  States   in    1825.  anr! 
Dmmenced  in  1828.     It  has  been  nearly  completed  from  Georgetown  to  Cumberlaml, 
iiiles  and  has  been  extended  tt»  Alexandria. — (7.  S.  Gaz, 

The  8eco!»d  great  work  is  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  designed  to  e- 
,  timore  to    W1ie«ling,  on  the  Ohio,  360  milos.     It  was  incorporated  by  thu  ..^.  ...linr  i 
rv land,  Virginia^   and   Pennsylvania,  in    1827,  and  commenced  July  4th.  IH28.     The 
r.r  \r ..  vlrn,a  has  subscribed' to  the  stock  3,000.000  dollar*,  and  the  aty  of  Balta^ 
irirs.     It  is  comnletcd  from  Baltimore   to  CnnibcTland.     The  Waah 
Bcii  t.vi.  u.i.,  thirty  miles  and  a  ouartor  from  Poiapscrt  river  to  Washington 
timore  and  Port  Deposite  railroaa  ertendx  ihirty-sijc  miles  from   Bahimore  to  H«f 
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f  Baltimore  and  SusquehanDa  railroad  extends  fifty-glx  miles  from  Baltimore  to 

^Iranla,  Tlie  Reistertown  branch  railroad  conuneDces  six  nu!es  from  Baltimore, 

'  rht  miles  to   Reistertown.     The   Wilming'ton  and   iSusquehanna   railroad 

llavre  de  Grats©   thirty-two  miles,  to  Wilminglon,  Delaware.     The   Anna- 

"  'ge  r&ilnmd  extends   nineteen  miles  and  three-quarters  from  Washington 

[>]»*j, —  6*,  6'.  Gaz^ 


PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  OF  MARYLAND. 

dty  and  port  of  entry^  capital  of  Maryland,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Severn, 

its  inoutli  in  Chesapeake  hay,  twenty-eight  railea  sonth-south-eajst  of  Bald* 

irth  latitudet  76  dt*g,  43  min.  west  longitude,  and  31  min,  east  longitude 

.      Pnpulntiou,    1830,  2623  ;    1840,  2792.      **  It  ha^  been   the  seat  of 

int-e  1699.     The  tonnage  of  the  p:>rt,  in  1840,  was  4519.     The 

•w^  in  the  centre  of  the  citVi  from  which,  and  from  the  Episcopal 

ate  as  from  two  centres.     There  is  an  Episcopal  and  a  Methocfifit 

,  bank,  and  theatre,  and  about  350  dwellings,  stores,  &c.     The 

f  Mnryliuid  has  one  of  its  branches  here,  called  St.  John's  college,  chartered  as 

institution  in  1784  i  but  as  such  became  extinct  ;  and  has  been  resusci- 

nt  auspices.     It  has  a  president,  four  professors,  or  other  instructors,  120 

Btx  were  ministers^  twenty-seven  students,  and  4000  volumes  in  its  libra* 

ment  22nd  of  February,  Aid  is  aflforded  to  indigent  students." —  CT.  S,  Gaz, 

fccity  contained  forty  stores,  capital  59,550  dollars;  one  tannery,  two  print- 

o   »emi-weekly    newspapers.     Capital  in  manufactures,   12,150  doUars, — 

city,  seventy -five  miles  west-north-west  of  Antiapolis,  the  second  place 

l^llifi  fftatei  being  inferior  only  to  Baltimore,  is  situated  on  Carroirs  creek^ 

creek,  thi^  miles  west  of  the  latter.     It  is  regularly  laid  out,  with 

rcrossing  each  other    at  right  angles,   many  of  them  paved  ;  and  contains 

I  twelve  churches,  several  banks,  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  about  800 

len,  mostly  of  stone  or  brick,  and  5182  inhabitants.     The  great  road  from 

'i  heeling  passes  through  the  place  ;  and  a  branch  railroad,  tliree  miles  long, 

the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railrotul,  near  the  Monococy  viaduct.     The  country 

diugly  fertile,  and  the  trade  of  this  place  is  extensive. —  LL  S,  Gaz.      in 

three  commission  houses,   and   thirty-seven   retfdl  stores,   capital  132,300 

I  Itimber  yards,  capital  6000  dollars ;  tlurec  furnaces,   one  fulling  mill,  one 

ten  tanneries,  one  brewery,  one  pottery,  two  rope  factories,  ten  flouring 

niilb,  three  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill,  one  paper  factory,  four  printing  ofljce^, 

erindical,  and  four  weekly  newi*paper3»    Capital  in  mauufacturea,  118,790 

is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Patapsoo  river,  fourteen  milea  from  its 
the  Chesapeake  hay,  commanding  elevations  on  the  north  and  east.  "  As 
(ides  four  miles  square,  and  is  built  around  a  bay  which  sets  up  from  the  north 
T^atapsco.  The  streets  are  regular  and  spacious,  and  the  houses  are  neat,  most 
brick,  and  iome  of  them  are  splendid.  The  harbour,  which  is  very  line,  con- 
The  entrance  to  it,  between  Fort  M'Henry  and  the  Lazaretto,  is  about 
,  with  twenty-two  feet  of  water.  This  depth  is  continued,  with  an  increased 
and  a  quarter,  to  near  Feirs  point.  Opposite  FellV  point,  the  width  is 
-fourth  of  a  mile.  This  is  the  entrance  to  the  second  harbour,  and  is  about 
;  but  it  widens  above  into  an  ellipsis,  a  mile  long,  half  a  mile  broad,  and 
The  third  or  inner  harbour  has  a  depth  of  ten  feet,  and  penetratos  to 
the  city.  It  is  well  defended  by  Fort  ArHeury,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
which  wa*  proved  by  a  powcifiil  attack  that  was  made  upon  it  and  repulsed, 
iir  with  Great  Britain.  Joneses  falls,  a  small  stream  from  the  north,  divides 
*  ,  and  over  it  are  erected  three  elegant  stone  bridge^i  and  four  wooden 
->  or  601}  tons  cau  lie  at  the  wharfs  near  Fell's  point ;  but  tUuse  at 
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200  toni  cati  come  up  to  tlic»  town  in  tho  inner  h&rbuur.     Tlie  amount  of  tli«  toitnigi^  I 
this  port,  in  1840,  wiw  76,022."— t^.  S,  Gaz, 

Among"  t^ic  public  buildings  the  city  ball,  on  HoUidny- street^  ocoutiied  by  1^  otji 

council  aiifl  several  affiecs.     The  eotirt  bouse*  comer  of  Moimmeut-square  and  Lextngtoo* 

street,  apprfiprkted  to  tbe  city  and  county  courts*  with  their  ftppeudant  ulTieta,     Hum 

©re  six  n^nrkcts.     The  state  penitentiary  consbts  of  three  large  buildings   biisidai  wodi* 

'  shops  and  some  other  buildings,  and  occupies  four  acres,  coutatniiig  g-jj-deus  and  wm£kS| 

I'lurrounded  by  a  stone  wall  twenty  feet  high.     The  prisoners  work  together  by  day, 

are  confined  in  separate  ct?lls  at  night.     Thy  eouuty  jjrisou  is  near  the  Peni 

house  of  refuge  is  well  fitted  for  iU  pu^po^c.     But  tlie  most  iuip>siiig  pni 

I  the  Washington  mnnimietjt,  at  the  intersection  of  Charles  and  Monument  dtie^Uw-j 

'  Battle  moimmcnt,  corner  of  Calvert  and  Fayette  streets,  was  erected  in  1H15,  xxk  \    

moration  of  the  sueeed^ful  defence  of  tbe  city  against  an  attack  of  the  Britiah^  lu  Sepieeakri 
1814.— £7.  S,  Gaz, 

Baltimore  I?  well  supplied  xvJth  pure  and  wholesome  water.  In  several  part*  of  tJie 
city  are  public  springs  or  fountains,  accessible  to  all  t!ie  ciUj^ens.  These  fotiotaJoi  m 
leciclosed  by  circular  railiugs,  and  covered  by  smalJ,  neat,  open  temples,  eonsieting  of  colittimi 
iupporting^  a  dome.  Tljere  is  a  rather  abundant  supply  of  water  from  an  elerat^d  part  itf 
Jones's  falls,  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  half  a  miJe  long,  to  a  reservoir  on  Calvert*«tivd; 
whence  it  Lii  distributed  m  pipes  througli  the  city.  The  harbour  of  ]3ahimore  is  ftcc3«iiiy» 
tlirough  a  great  part  of  the  yrar,  though  sometimes  obstructed  by  ice,^ — U,  S,  Gaz. 

It  possesses  most  of  the  trade  of  Marylatid,  much  of  that  of  Western  Petinsylrania  aad 

,  portion  of  that  of  the  Western  States.      In  its  shipping,  it  is  the  fiilh  city  in  tbe  i 

is  the  greatest  miu-ket  for  tobacco  in  tlie  l-nitetl  States,  and  the  principal  flfmi*  i 

^n  the  world.     Its  tonnage,  in  1840^  amounted  to  76,022.     Jones's  falln,  tliough 

latream,  has  a  succeSLsion  of  falb  which  attbrd  eonsidemhle  water  power.      The  Patajn^ 

I  though  nn*   n  lnr:^»  river,  lias  a  fall  of  about  HtXI  feet  in  a  course  of  tliirty  mile?  t  and  tt 

I  affords  rn  ble  mill  sites.     There  are  within  twenty  milea  of  tlie  elt^ 

[mills,  be  lorous  cotton  nmnufoctories^   and  other  manufttctories  oi 

[paper,  ih>n,  c'jj>per,  glass,  steam-engines,  chemicali?,  tobaeeo,  ^c.     There  were,  in  1^^ 

Ifteveuty  commerciul  aud  108  commission  houses,  with  a  capital  of  4,404,500  dollars ;  1254 

[retail  stores,  capital  6,708,611  dollars;  twenty  lumber  yards,  capital  267,500  dollm  | 

'  'nery  manufactured  to  the  amount  of  284,000  dollars  ;  hardware  and  cutlery,  10,900 

precious  metak,  13,000  dollars;  of  various  metals,  310,000  doUaw;  on^  mwMm 

orj%  capital  20,000  dollars ;  one  cotton  factory,  3600  spindles ;  one  dyeing  and  prtntinf 

[ Wtablishment,   total  capital    16»200  dollars;    tobacco,   cnpitol    118,900  doUars;    tbirtf«a 

tanuerief,  capital  132,800  dollars;  three  distilleries,  three  breweries,  capital  87,0C)0 doUaftt 

one  powder  mill,  capital  30,000  dollars  ;   paiuts,  dnigs,  Ac,  capital  79,000  dolloni ;  ont 

Lrla."«  factory,  capital  30,<X)0  dollars  ;  nine  potteries,  capital  22,300  dollars;  six  tngmr  r^ 

iSneries  procluced  to  the  value  of  17G,000  dollars;  three  paper  (iictories  produced  d9,0OC^ 

[lors;  eight  rope  wallc*«,  capital  65,550  dollars;  one  grist  mill,  two  saw  milb,  eaptal 

7,(K)0  dollars  ;  funnture  to  the  value  of  268,200  dollars ;  2 1 3  brick  and  stone  hfMi<«^ 

ad  one  woi>den  house,  employed  845  persons,  and  cost  518^400  dollars;  oineteeD  pmllog 

'Bees,  ten  binderies,  six  daily,  seven  weekly,  fire  semi- weekly  newspapers,  and  »x  |Mfiadi* 

einpln>'cd   279   persons,  and  a  capital  of  1 19,900  dollars^     Total  capital  in  maaia£ifi* 

2,729,983  dolkrs.— 0/^cia/  Rrtttrns, 

The  Balfimore  and  Port  Depoarte  railroad   extends  thirty-six  miles  to  Havre  At  Gnefv 

^rifl  f^.  r**  connects  with  a  chain  of  railroads   to   Philadelphia,   maliing  the  ^^  ^    « -  j. ..--.«. 

K^  miles.     The  Washington  branch   of  the  Baltimore  and  Oliio  r 
iim..>  .  .^ht  miles  to  Washington  city.     The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  i^  <.>im|mimoj  um 
I  more  than  eighty  miles   to  Harper's  ferry,   and  is  to   be  continued  to  Wheeling,   ou  iht 
IfOhio.     It  already  brings  much  trade  into  Baltimore,  and  when  >         'I  will  forni  tU 
aost  direct  communication  %vhtch   exists  between   the  Atlantic  c-  :Ko  Mifttiattpp 

ey.     The  !*  '  ^t]nehanna  railroad  extends   to  York  iu  I'cuAayhaala,  aiM 

eta  with  ,  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  Tber*  irg  Wli*  of  gCM« 

keU  to  Ph  o  Norfolk,  and  other  packets  to  New  York  ftinl  to  imrtom 

Ipart«oftheA  -l\  S,  Gas, 
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There  were,  in  1840,  nine  banks,  besides  savings'  institutions,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  6»500,000  dollars. 

There  are  in  the  city  forty-two  churches,  of  which  the  Episcopalians  have  five,  the  Ro- 
mia  Catholics  have  nx,  one  of  which  is  a  splendid  cathedral;  the  Presbyterians  have  three, 
the  Sootdi  I^reebyterians  two,  the  Baptists  four,  the  Methodists  have  nine,  and  there  are 
varioos  others. 

There  are  various  benevolent  institutions,  among  which  are  the  hospital,  the  building 
of  whidi  coet  150,000  dollars;  the  almshouse,  875  feet  long,  with  spacious  grounds;  seve- 
nd  di^iensaries,  and  several  orphan  asylums,  and  some  others.  There  are  two  theatres,  a 
dieiMy  m  museum,  with  some  other  places  of  amusement. 

Baltimore  was  first  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1729,  and  in  1765,  it  contained  but  fifty 
It  received  a  charter  as  a  city  in  1797. —  U.  S.  Gaz, 

COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  PORT  OF  BALTIMORE. 

Eximeiifram  the  Ordinances  now  in  Force — "  It  is  incumbent  on  the  harbour- 
to  eoueet  all  tonnage  daily,  and  whenever  two  days*  tonnage  is  due,  and  the  pay- 
ments not  seeured  to  his  satisfisiction,  he  shall  enforce  the  payment  thereof  in  the  same 
wi^tjgfcar  ag  odiflr  city  dues  are  collected. 

**  The  sum  of  two  cents  per  ton  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  assessed  and  levied  upon 
evenr  v— el  of  sixty  or  more  tons,  arriving  at  the  port  of  Baltimore,  which,  by  the  laws 
of  dota  Uniied  States,  is  required  to  report  and  enter  at  the  custom  house,  and  the  collector 
of  die  port  shall  be  and  is  hereby  authorised  to  collect  the  same. 

**  Abo  the  sum  of  two  cents  per  ton  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  assessed  and  levied  upon 
every  xcwirl  of  sixty  tons  or  more,  arriving  at  the  port  of  Baltimore,  which,  by  the  laws 
ef  the  United  States,  is  not  required  to  report  and  enter  at  the  custom  house,  and  that  the 
haihoor-masters  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorised  to  collect  the  same,  provided, 
nevertheless,  that  the  sum  of  money  assessed  and  levied  by  this  section  shall  be  collected 
tnm  eadi  vessel  but  once  a  month,  although  she  may  arrive  more  firequentiy. 

Dockage. — **  All  vessels,  except  those  with  firewood,  lying  at  or  in  any  manner  making 
use  of  any  wharf  belonging  to  or  rented  by  the  state,  shall  pay  dockage  according  to  the 
foDowing  rates  : — 

Those  occupying  the  Ist  tier,  per  ton,  per  day,   1  cent. 
»  2d    „  „  „  OJ  „ 

All  beyond  the  2d    „  „  „  0^  „ 

Wkenfaffe. — ^'  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  ordinance,  all  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  landed  on  the  public  wharn  from  on  board  any  vessel  or  vessels  lying  at 
laid  whaz€^  or  placed  thereon  for  the  purpose  of  shipment  or  exposure  for  sale,  shall  pay 
the  following  rates  of  wharfage  for  each  and  every  day  the  same  may  remain  thereon,  or 
any  less  time,  (excepting,  however,  firewood  and  lumber,  the  rates  of  which  are  to  be 
aoooonted  for  the  whole  time  allowed  by  ordinance  for  the  same  to  remain  on  the  wharfs,) 
to  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  consignee,  or  in  event  of  there  being  none,  the  master  of  the 
vessel ;  and  all  goods  shipped  from  one  vessel  to  another,  one-half  price  to  be  paid  by  the 
shipper  or  owner. 


cents. 

dchain  cables per  ton  weight  25 

Aavib each  01 

AlBMid^  In  Mcks do.  OS 

iab^ do.  ooi 

kAt%myttr9hm\l*,BuD per  cart  load  05 

Baff  of  eoSbe,  ging«r>  pepper,  ftc,  in  aimilar  bagi  .each  01 

' tofw do.  01 

— ^  barrak,  or  aacka  salt do.  02 

Balea  efaMrckandiae /.do.  04 

artai«a  feathen do.  02 

.^^raga.... • ...do.  04 

tateoao do.  02 

.—  aMfckaadlM,  oottoo,  ac do.  04 

Baaaa  — rrhiniliar • do.  03 

—  aTIiaTanaaaufaia do.  04 

»— Bfaaildo. « per  ton  2ft 


centa. 

Bozea  lemons  and  oranges each  02 

oil,  wine,  aud  cider do.  09 

chocolate do.  01 

soap. tin,  and  candles .........do.  01 

tacks  sod  pipes do.  01 

cheese do.  OOi 

herrings do.  00| 

raisins do.  00^ 

window  glasa per  100  feet  00| 

Half  boxes  do each  OOi 

Bos.es  of  shoes do.  03 

dry  goods  and  angan.... do.  03 

drugs  and  grnas  .....•• do.  03 

Barrels  beef  and  pork do.  03 

flour,  bread,  and  maal do.  ot 

Half  barrels  ditto do.  01 

{continued) 
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cents 

frof 

contaiulng  liquid* each  03 

Baadlrs  leatber do.  01 

Brickj  per  1000  13^ 

Bates  ef  hay each  06f 

Bags  shot do.  OOi 

Barrels  ftsh do.  Ot 

Half  and  qaarter  barrels  ftsh do.  01 

Cerooiis  of  indigo    do.  06| 

Chalk per  ton  15 

Cases  merrhandise each  08 

of  iodigu  do.  I2| 

niukecs do.  04 


copper 

gin 

Coal 

Cordage 

Cambooses  or  stoTes 

Cannon  

Chairs 

Crates 

Casks  of  cheese 


.do.  03 

do.  01 

.per  30  bushels  06^ 

per  ton  25 

each  Ot| 

do.  12J 

do.  OOl 

do.  05 

do.  OS 

nails  do.  01 

Carboys do.  OS 

Carrlagea do.  35 

Cart  wheeb do.  08 

Ch»«taflftea do.  04 

Half  ditto do.  OS 

Qaarter  ditto do.  01 

Cork pertnn  10 

Carts  or  wi^gons each  85 

Deoi^hns do.  0 1 

Dy«woed    perton  35 

Druma  offish..... each  05 

taiaiBs do.  01 

figs do.00| 

Pish,  per  quintal do.  01 

Firkins do.  01 

Firewood per  cerd,  for  two  dafs  06| 

GnnstoAs per  1000  30 

Gnniteand  other  stone per  perch  10 

Grindstones perton  15 

Grain,  foreign per  bushel  00^ 

Hegahnads  of  liquids each  10 

— >—  containiog  sugar,  Ac. d**.  10 

empty do.  fS 

hoops  snd  poles per  1000  30 

Hemp perton  35 

Hampers  of  bottles each  OS 

Horns per  1000  30 

Horn  tips do.  06^ 

Hides,  ox  or  horse each  Oo2 

Hoop  poles per  1000  10 

Horses  and  moles each  05 

Hops per  sack,  do.  65 

H'-m  cattle each  OOi 


Hemp,  wrought  Iron,  or  ited  . 
Irory 


erati. 
•perien  S5 


Iron.  . . 

Jars  of  grspes,  oil,  oliTes 

Kegs  of  lard  and  batter 

crackers 

and  boxes  of  tobacco 

Half  krgs  and  half  boxes  tob<«coo. 
Kegs  shot,  of  300  lbs.,  or  IS  bags. . 
nails,  raisins,  and  other  artielra  of  equal  capa- 
city. ,  * 


Lead,  in  sheets  and  pigs. 
Lime,  in  casks 

Log  and  other  dyewoods  ,. 


I  01 

iS5 


..nerlitO 
I  nre  days 


Lumber per  1000  feet,  not  exceeding 

Leather per  100  video 

Mahogany per  600  feet 

Mats  of  sugar ..9aA 

M  ill-stones do. 

Mats  of  Cassia per  100 

Nests  wooden  wore each 

Onions per  boshel,  or  It  bwnrfces 

Oraoges per  1000 

Oars per  1000  fcec 

Oil,  whale  and  sperm per  150  gall<ma  cask 

—- tierces,  nnder  lOOfaUone 


.per  ten 


Packsges,  small  merchandise 

Plaster .per  tan 

Paper,  wrapping,  per  bundle each 

Ploughs. ..:.....,r do. 

Poutoes per  bnahri 

Pitch .••..........••..•....•••••.•.■•.per  Uaiiel 

Rattans periM 

Rosin perhanel 

SaH hogsheada,  each 

Slate  ....!*.'.*.*.'.!!*.*.!!*.*.*.'.'.*'.'.'.'.-I!'.'.'.'. 

Steel,  in  bundles 

Shorels 

Stares,  barrel T.pcr 

—  hogshead  and  pipe 

Stone  ballast pei 

Sheep  and  swine 

Shingles per 

Trunk*  of  merchandise i 

Tar  and  turpentine 

Tiercea  dry  merchandise 

Half  tierces  ditto 

Teakettles 

Timber 

Tierces  of  rice,  and  similsr  goods 

Wood  aud  bark 


15 
IS 

30 
fl 
SI 
14 
01 
M« 
If 
SO 

I? 

Oi 

•t 
•s 

10 

«H 

Of 

m 


ts 

Oi 

39 

OS 

w| 

so 


01 
OS 

05 

15 
05 


**  It  is  also  enacted  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  harbour-masters  to  make  their 
returns  to  the  register  of  all  moneys  collected  by  them,  so  as  to  designate  that  reoeifed 
from  yessels  for  wharfage  or  tonnage,  and  that  receiyc^  from  goods,  distinctly,  and  the 
names  of  the  yessels  so  collected  from. 


REGULATIONS  ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

The  fdlowing  rates  of  commissions  to  be  charged,  if  no  agreement  to  the  cuutntfj 
exists; 


DESCRIPTION^ 


Domestic.   Foreign. 


DESCRIPTION^ 


On  sales  ef  merchandise 

Ou  sales  of  stocks 

On  bOls  of  eachafge,  if  endoraed. . 
On  ditto  ditto,  not  endorsed  ••. 
On    purdisses  of   merchandise,  in 


On  ditto       ditto,  in  adTance 

On  purchases  of  stocks  and  bills  of 

exchange 

On  accepting  or  endorsing,  without 

funds 

On  collecting  freights 

On  proouing  freights 

On  diabursenMau  of  tesaels 


percent. 


1 


5 


On  disbursements  of  reoaelo.  without 
funds 

Bflecting  insurance,  when  the  pre- 
mium does  not  exceed  10  per  cent^. 

Bffeeting  insurance,  if  the  premium 
is  above  10  per  cent  on  the  amount 
of  premium  ••..••.............. 

Adjusting  and  collecting  lossea  in- 
anred,  if  not  disputed,  or  litigated 

A«|iustiug  delayed  or  Utigated  nc 
counts , 

Bntering  and  Isrwarding  gooda,  on 
the  amount  of  duties  and  dmrgea  . 

Advancing  money  on  lettnrs  ef  ctudit, 
or  otherwise 


H 

• 

i 

« 

• 

• 

>l 

H 
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U 
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consignments  of  merchandise  withdrawn  or  reshipped,  fnll  commission  to  be  charged 

Donnt  of  adyancesi  or  responsibilities  incurred ;  and  half  commission  on  the  residue 

lue. 

I  abore  commissions  are  exclusive  of  guarantee  for  sales  on  credit,  auction  duty  and 

yoB,  storage,  brokerage,  and  every  other  expense  actually  incurred. 


FREIGHT  AND  FREIGHTING, 


i  Teasel  is  freighted  by  the  ton,  and  no  special  agreement  is  made  respecting  the 
D8  at  which  each  article  shall  be  computed,  the  following  shall  be  the  standwd  of 
300,  and  either  parcel  deemed  equal  to  a  ton,  viz : — 


%  iDd  bur  iron,  lead, 
mr  hmm^y  dyvwoods. 
cttranoA  and  Brasilletto  wood 
tt,  aacnr  and  rice,  in  casks. 

CtfffM,  in  bags. 

ditto,  in  casks. 

cacaa.  in  bags  or  balk. 
.    ditto  in  casks. 


copper,  logwood,  fustic. 


aJMinto,  in  bags. 


,  in  casks. 
sMp  bread,  in  bagf. 
ditto  ditto,  in  casks. 
dried  bides. 

,  green  teas,  and  China  raw  kilk. 

i»obea,  and  otiicr  black  tea. 

^^ginia  tobacco,  in  bogshesds. 


1300  lbs.  nett  weigbt  Kentucky  ditto,  in  bogsbeada 
IMO    „     „       „       Maryland  ditto,  in       ditto. 
8  barrels  flour,  of  106  lbs.  tiOtt. 
0       „     beef,  pork,  and  tallow. 
7       „      naral  stores  and  pickled  fisb. 
aOO  gallons,  wine  meaaure,  estimating  tbe  fall  contents 
of  tbe  cask  of  oil,  wine,  brandy,  dec. 

29  bnsbels  grain,  peas,  bcMis,  Ac,  in  casks. 
40    ditto         ditto  ditto,  inbaHl. 
40       „       Liverpool  blown  salt,  in  balk. 
M       „          ditto      ground  salt. 

31        ,,       St.  Ubes,  Cape  Veid,  Ac,  in  balk. 

30  „       West  India  salt,  in  bulk. 
SO       „       sea  coal,  in  bulk. 

40  cubic  feet  of  plank,  boards,  timber,  bale  goods,  pack- 
ages, and  boaes. 


estimating  the  contents  in  cubic  feet  of  various  packages  and  goods,  the  following 
lie  standard : — 

A  flour  barrel 5  feet 

A  tierce  of  rice 1^  99 

A  hogshead  of  flaxseed 12  „ 

A  hogshead  of  Virginia  tobacco 45  ,, 

A  hogshead  of  Kentucky,  Georgia,  and  Carolina  do.     .  40  „ 

A  hothead  of  Maryland  and  Ohio  do.         .         .         .  35  „ 

Five  Dushels  of  grain  in  bulk          .         .         .         .     .  5  „ 

computing  boxes  of  candles  and  soap,  kegs  of  butter  and  lard,  hams  and  bacon,  and 
'  all  similar  articles,  200  lbs.  nett  weight  shall  be  considered  equal  to  a  barrel  of 
J  feet. 

goods  brought  to  this  port  on  freight  must  be  delivered  on  a  wharf,  at  the  expense 
ssel  brining  the  same.  A  delivery,  after  due  notice,  on  any  good  wharf  at  Fell*s 
ling  business  hours,  is  a  delivery  in  the  city  and  port  of  Baltimore.  Hides  and 
>Tombited  to  be  landed  in  the  city  at  certain  periods,  may  be  landed  where  the 
ithorities  may  direct. 

all  cases  when  vessels  are  obliged  (by  the  quarantine  regulations,  or  city  authorities,) 
irge  their  cargo  in  the  stream,  the  expense  of  delivering  the  same  east  of  Jones's 
I  oe  borne  by  the  carrier  only.  But  when  requested  by  the  consignee  to  be  de- 
fesi  of  Jones's  falls,  then  the  expense  shall  be  equally  borne  by  tne  carrier  and 
3  (each  one  half). 

a  vessel  is  chartered  for  a  voyage  out  and  home,  each  shipper  shall  be  entitled  to 
roportion  of  the  whole  homeward  freight,  pro  rata,  of  the  bulk  or  space  occupied 
shipper  on  the  outward  voyage. 

all  cases  where  a  vessel  is  chartered  or  freighted  for  a  voyage  out  and  home, 
hter  or  charterer,  is  bound  to  furnish  sufficient  cargo  to  enable  said  vessel  to  return 
me,  and  the  same  from  port  to  port,  where  the  charter  provides  for  more  than  one 
rovided,  no  agreement  to  the  contrary  is  made  by  the  parties. 
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STO  E A  O  & 


Hogahcads  of  mgKt,  totaeeo,  mdUMea,  rum,  oil. 


and  pipes  of  wine,  brandy,  and  gin. 

of  coffee,  oopperaa,  ooofiab,  and  tallow 

Tierces  of  •ugar,  rum,  molasses,  and  half  pipes  . 

rice,  coffee,  flaxseed,  alum,  ftc 

Barrels  of  mm,  wliiskey,  sugar,  beef,  pork,  fish, 

dieese,  oil,  and  quarter  casks  wine 

flour,  coffee  and  other  dry  articles 

Boses  of  Cuba  sncar 

flab,  wine,  oil,  lemons,  and  oranges 

aoap,   candles,  cheese,   tin,   raisins,  and 

drums  of  figs 

Bags  of  coffee,  cocos,  pepper,  and  pimento 

Bales  of  cotton  and  hempen  yam,  about  300  lbs. 


Per 
Month. 


as 

30 
16 

m 

06 
03 
06 
03 

01 
02 
1*4 


Indigo, in  ceroo'ns, 4 cants i  w  ««««•  •.••••..•.. 
Tea,  in  chests,  3  cents ;  half  ditto.  9  cents ;  boxen 


8TO  R  AG  B. 


Balef  of  India  piece,  and  odier  almiiar  fdoto  , 


Kegs  of  butter,  lard,  tobacco,  nails,  raisins. 

Hides,  dried 

Hemp,  per  ton 

Cordage,  per  ditto 

Iron  and  lead,  per  ditto  . 

Dyewood,  per  ditto 

Hampers  or  bottles,  Ac. . 
Grates  of  eartfaenwaro.  4 . 

Grain,  per  bushel 

Salt,  per  ditto 


Pto 

i«th. 


10 
M 
01 
Ot 
01 
30 


St 


"  The  owners  of  fi;oods  to  be  at  the  expense  of  putting  them  in  store,  and  delireringtliein. 
All  goods  stored  to  he  subject  to  one  month's  storage,  if  in  store  ten  days.  If  less  than 
ten  days,  to  half  a  month's  storage.  The  risk  of  loss  by  fire,  robbery,  theft,  and  other 
unavoidable  occurrences,  b  in  all  cases  to  be  borne  by  the  owner  of  the  goods ;  pronded 
usual  care  be  taken  for  the  security  of  the  property. 

WEIGHTS  AND  TARES. 

''  Sugar,  copperas,  alum,  brimstone,  shot,  lead,  iron,  steel,  hemp,  dyewooda,  and  all  other 
artides  heretofore  sold  by  the  cwt.  of  1 1 2  lbs.,  or  ton  of  2240  lbs.,  shall  in  ^ture  be  sold 
by  the  decimal  hundred  of  100  lbs.,  or  ton  of  2000  lbs. 

^*  Tares  shall  be  allowed  as  follow  : — 

Sugar,  in  hhds.  or  tierces,  12  per  cent;  in  Cuba  boxes,  15  per  cent ;  in  flour  bis.  22  lbs. 
each  ;  ditto  in  linen  bags,  3  per  cent ;  and  in  all  other  packages  the  actual  tare. 

Coffee,  in  linen,  single  gunny,  and  grass  bags  ;  2  per  cent ;  in  flour  bis.  20  lbs.  eadi ; 
in  all  other  packages  the  actual  tare. 

Cocoa,  in  bags,  2  per  cent. 

Pepper,  in  Imen  or  single  gunny  bags,  2  per  cent ;  in  other  packages  the  actual  tare. 

Pimento,  in  linen  or  single  gunny  bags,  3  per  cent ;  in  other  packages  the  actual  tan. 

Rice,  in  tierces  and  half  tierces,  10  per  cent. 

Copperas,  10  per  cent,  in  hogsheads. 

Teas,  green,  whole  chests,  20  lbs. ;  half  ditto,  the  Canton  tare ;  ditto  black  £tto 
ditto,  22  lbs.  ;  ditto  three-quarter  chests,  18  lbs. ;  other  packages  the  actual  tare. 

Cassia,  in  mats,  9  per  cent ;  boxes,  and  other  packages  the  actual  tare. 

Indigo,  in  ceroons,  in  single  hides,  1 1  per  cent ;  in  all  other  cases  the  actual  tare. 

Alum,  brimstone,  ginger,  nutmegs,  mace,  doves,  almonds,  figs,  cheese,  soap^  candke, 
diocolate,  currants,  prunes,  starch,  and  all  other  articles  not  before  mentioned,  the  actual  tare. 

No  charge  shall  be  made  for  casks,  barrels,  boxes,  or  other  packages  whaterer. 

Drafts,  as  follow : — 

On  all  weights,  even  beamy  ^  per  cent  to  be  allowed  of  draft. 

doDs.  ds. 
Bates  of  Pilotage. — For  every  vessel,  either  drawing  nine  feet  water  or  upwards, 
or  measuring  seventy-five  tons,  custom-house  tonnage,  coming  from   the 
sea  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  per  foot        .......     3 

For  every  vessel  of  like  draft,  from  Baltimore  to  sea 2 

For  the  months  of  December,  January,  February,  and  March,  in  addition  to 
every  foot  such  vessel  draws    ......•••     0 

"  Every  master  or  owner  of  a  merchant  vessel  going  to  sea,  whether  sailing  under  a 
coasting  licence  or  registered,  of  the  burden  of  120  tons  and  upwards,  shall  be  obliged  lo 
receive  the  first  pilot  who  offers  to  conduct  or  pilot  his  vessel,  and  shall  continue  the  same 
pilot  to  the  capes,  or  shall  pay  to  him  half  pilotage;  provided  the  said  pilot  shall  ^»eak 
or  board  said  vessel  above  Fort  M'Henry,  and  shall  be  duly  Ucensed  to  act  as  pilot;  and 
provided  further,  that  the  pilot  who  shaU  have  conducted  any  yessd  from  the  capes  into 
port  shall  be  entitled  to  take  charge  of  the  same  yessd  as  pilot  to  the  cqpes  on  her  next 
voyage. 


50 
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**  Any  matter  or  owner  of  a  merchant  yessel,  sailing  under  a  coasting  licence  or  regis- 
teredy  of  the  burden  of  100  tons  and  upwards,  coming  from  sea,  shall  l^  obliged  to  take 
the  first  pilot  who  shall  offer  to  conduct  or  pilot  his  vessel,  and  shall  continue  the  same  to 
the  port  of  destination,  or  shall  pay  to  him  half  pilotage;  provided  said  pilot  shall  speak  or 
board  said  vessel  before  Cape  Henry  lighthouse  shaS  bc^  south  ;  and  provided  also,  the 
sud  pilot  shall  have  a  branch  or  licence  to  the  destined  port  of  said  vessel. 

^'  The  owners  of  all  vessels  of  the  burden  of  seventy-nve  tons  and  upwards,  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  tons,  before  going  to  sea,  shall  apply  to  the  board  of  pilots  for  a  licence  to 
navigate  the  Chesapeake  bay,  and  shall  pay  to  the  said  board,  for  sucn  licence,  at  the  rate 
of  six  eeotf  per  ton,  and  such  licence  shall  be  good  for  twelve  months. 

^  Hie  master  of  any  vessel,  for  which  a  licence  is  made  necessary  by  the  preceding 
regolatioD,  who  shall  navigate  the  same  without  such  licence,  shall  subject  himself  to  re- 
eeive  a  pQot  upon  the  same  terms  as  is  provided  for  in  the  first  regulation." 

COMMERCE  OF  BALTIMORE, 


Statemeht  of  Imports,  Exports,  Tonnage,  &c.,  of  the  Port  of  Baltimore  for  the  Year 

ending  30th  of  September,  1840. 


Total 


IMPORTS. 

doHan. 

«r  inports  1839-40 4,835.617 

„         1838-39 6,96S,618 


FaUlBCoffofimporta 9,117,001 

BX  PORTS. 


Tfllal  aaooBt  of  domeotie  prodaee. . 
Total  valao  of  oxiKxrto   , 


5  495,020 


5,756,870 
4,546,147 


loforeaoo  of  exports. , 
TONNAGE. 


1,«10,7M 


tons. 

RffbterttI  tonnaco • 34.773 

Barotird  liceni«d  .lo 54,216 

Uermed  (under  30  tun*)  680 

Stooaboat  ioanaf o  8,845 

Total 98,614 

1838-39 71,523 

VESSELS  ENTERED  AND  CLEARED. 

TOMoIa.  tons. 

Eaterod  froai  foreign  ports  309  American  burden  .  53,007 

„                 „                  101  Foreien 33,003 

Cleared  far  fwcica  ports      353  American 67,708 

M                n                 109  Foreign 25,566 


Entered  at  the  Costom-hoose,  from  ports  within  the 
United  States.  826  Tesaels.  These  are  exclusive  of  coasters 
which  are  not  ohliged  by  law  to  enter. 

The  nnmber  of  arriTaU  from  sea,  which  in  of  course  ex- 
clusive of  bay  and  river  craft,  and  ressels  through  canals, 
were  ships  70,  harks  60.  brigs  375,  schooners  875.  snd 
sloops  11.— Total,  1391  vessels.    Of  the  foregoing  there 


American  ships  from  foreign  ports  . 


Foreign  ships  from  foreign  ports St 

„           cnastwiM 1 

American  barks  from  foreign  port* 10 

„           coastwise 29 

Foreign  barks  from  foreign  ports IS 

American  brigs  from  foreign  ports 137 

„            ooasCwtse 181 

Foreign  brigs  from  foreign  ports 56 

1 

118 

744 

13 

10 

I 


coaRtwiie . 
American  schooners  from  foreign  ports 

„  coastwise 

Foreign  schooners  from  foreign  ports  . . 

American  sloops  coastwise   

Foreign  do.  from  foreigu  ports 


Totsl 


1391 


There  were  built  within  the  sboTe  period  3  ships,  1 
bark,  11  brigs.  43  schooners,  1  sloop,  and  1  steamboat — 
Total,  60  vesnels ;  the  aggregate  burden  of  which  is  8538 
tons. 


Inspectioss  in,  and   Shipments  from,  the  Port  of  Baltimore,  of  certain  leading  Articles 

for  the  Year,  1840. 


in 
OUa 
OtkerdMa 


[,  Maryland  hhds.    31.225 

do.      8,430 

InationB....  do.         977 


Total hhds.    40.638 

Peitioa  of  prerioos  stock. .      3,574 

Exported   44^12 

FIsv  iaapeeted,  received  from  Tarioas 

plsces brls.  780,770    do.   624,815 

Whcat,^. bshls.       435.783 

C«ra,de. do.    1,816,932 

Oatoaadrve,  do do.       304,014 

Fish:  Herrinca  iaspected  (caught  in  Maryland 
walMs;  ...rr. hrls.        73,370 


Fish  :  Shad  inspected  (small  part  from  North 
Carolina) 10,937 

oysters,  amount  sold  in  Baltimore  estimated. 

Forwarded  to  different  places   by  waggons,  in 

the  shell bshls.       170,000 

ditto,  forwarded  after  being  opened  and 

pickled  830,000 

ditto,  consumed  in  Baltimore 220.000 


Total. 


710,000 

Total  number  of  Teasels  built  in  the  state  ....  120 

Total  amount  of  tonnage   1]6«304  22-95 


barrels. 
Amount  of  tobacco  remaining  in  the  state  warehouses  in  the 

city  of  Baltimore,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1842 7,860 

AuMNint  inspected  during  the  year  1842 46,039 


▼OL.  II. 


Leavisf  oa  hand  on  the  81st  of  December,  1843  . 
28 


0.059 
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EzpoBTS  firom  the  Port  of  Baltimore  to  Foreign  Ports  for  the  Quarter  and  Year  endmg 

Decemher  31,  1842. 


A  R  T  I  C  L  B  S. 


TOBACCO. 

To  the  Netkierlandt hhdf . 

M      HauseTown* do. 

,,     Freoch  ports  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean   do. 

To  Englmnd do. 

Bmsiliao  ports An. 

VenesaeUn  ports  do. 

Chilian  ports do. 

British  West  India  islands do. 

Spanioh    West    India   islands  (oot 
C  uba) do. 

Africa do 

Total do. 

FLODR. 

To  Brasilian  ports brls. 

British  West  India  islands do. 

British  North  Ameiican  colonies  ..do. 

Danish  West  India  islands do. 

Spanish    West   India  ialands    (not 

Cuhs) do, 

Dutch  Wei>t  India  islands do. 

Dutch  East  Indies do. 

Chilian  ports do. 

Texss do. 

Gibraltar do. 

M  adeira do. 

Cape  Verd do. 

Africa do. 

Hayti do. 


Qnan- 
tity. 


Total.. 


.do. 


3,719 
4,001 

473 

303 

65 

1 
16 
19 

14 

30 


9,394 


90,591 

90315 

V99 

4,200 

1,144 

6M 

500 

100 

50 

1.169 

8,241 

104 

77 

1,364 


dollars. 
165.906 
193,800 

94.752 

12.042 

5.413 

114 

1.411 

874 

854 
2,452 


407,708 


186,015 

86,601 

6,076 

18,170 

4,848 

2.640 

2,250 

413 

211 

4.940 

I3,01tf 

442 

336 

5,900 


64,726     287,618 


ARTICLES. 


mSCBLLANBOUS. 

Fish,  dried quintals 

„    pickled barrels 

Candies,  sperm Ibe. 

,,        Ullow do. 

Soap do. 

Beef barrels 

Homed  cattle number 

Hork barrela 

Bacon  and  hams lbs. 

Lard do. 

Hogs number 

Butter lbs. 

Cheese do. 

Wheat bnsheU 

Com do. 

Kye,  Oats.&c do. 

Corn  meal barrel* 

Rye  flour do. 

Biscuit do. 

Ditto kegs 

Rice tiercel 

(•inseng Ibe, 

Tobacco,  manufactured do. 

Cottons 

Other  articles  (including  over  60,000 
dollars  to  Dutch  East  Indies) 


Total  miscellaneotts  articles. . 


Qaan-    j 
tity.     i  ^ 


8,845 

1,385 
97,883 
19,173  ( 
57389} 
579  \ 
49/ 
1,0301 
843961 
149.1851 
301/ 
168.960  \ 
99339/ 
31,505 
95,934 

4,060 
355 

4.549  > 

1.417  5 

488 

90.674 

4,973 


.doUara. 

him 

7391 


ib3ir 

17,118 

il3>T 

i%m 

I3,1tf 
8319 

11301 
I.IM 

14,719 

HUl 

4jm 

473M 

ii73n 


mjm 


Addralue  of  Tobacco 4f7,lil 

Ditto    ditto    Flour 987,Mi 

Value  of  Domestic  Productions 13ll9Jai 

Ditto        Foreign  Merchandise  in  American  Tessels M3H 

DtiCo                         ditto                    Foreign  ditto %fa* 

Total  exports  for  quarter  ending  December  31,  1 849 13M  W 

Bkporu  preriously,  in  1842 33S139I 

ToUl  exports  for  1842 43C7,4lf 

Ditto   ditto    Forrign  merchandbe 154399 

Ditto    ditto    Domestic  productions 4,909311 

Ditto           ditto           ditto           in  1841 430800 

Palling  off SS7.1« 

The  export  of  Foreign  merchandiso,  in  1811,  was 88I3II 

Falling  off ifljoy 


1849— Inspection  of  Bref  cattle number  14,224 

Hogs 10309 


Total 


95,038 


wtight  18390348  Iha. 
„         9,119351  Iha. 

1534A,79»lfaa. 


Pith— Sh«d 

barrfls. 
11.080 
42,501 

half  brls. 
567 
905 

Flour. Howard-street 

barrels. 

390394 

108398 

84.449 

kalfbria 
6CM6 

MM 

„          City  Mills 

(•                     "ga 

Total  

53337 

772 

Total 

544,801 

iMIi 

Besides  the  above,  there  were  inspected,  during  the  year,  6436  baneb,  and  diiitjr- 
four  half  barrels  of  rye  flour  ;  and  715  hogsheads,  7772  barrels,  and  437  half  bands  of 
com  meal. 
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CoBfMEBCE  of  Maryland,  from  1790  to  1844. 


EXPUET8 

IMPORTS. 

Uorcbandi«a  im- 

BravhaditftD  Fo- 
rtlfii  AierdUandwe. 

Itegkt«r«4 
ToniiAfe. 

msacfltie^ 

Funlffi. 

TOTiL, 

Ia0«n, 

ddlmn« 

dnl]«r*. 

dolNn. 

doll  an. 

dolUr^. 

loiia. 

iVli- 

.... 

^2^9,^91 

«...        1 

04iM& 

13,5«5 

3l,4Ba    09 

.... 

3.e:a,^3 

461,534 

ai4,o:f0 

42.09S     M 

--*« 

B,$65,a5€ 

#L.. 

930,023 

S4,&i3 

26.79S     74 

.■•. 

-»4^ 

A,e«G,IOl 

i.^.. 

l*t26wlao 

407.<M59 

3^.007    Tf 

*m*r 

fijl  1,380 

1,340,704 

7&9.107 

48,007     53 

.  »  .  . 

9,201,315 

.. .« 

1,633,081 

642,003 

40.114     «2 

S3II*7B9 

2,00^,606 

■34,090 

55,Si(M    4S 

.... 

12,740, 19(> 

i^n^m 

1,443,322 

a3,4ii^0    02 

.... 

16.299.609 

2,54S,I70 

1,357,230 

11.440    81 

«».« 

12,264,3:11 

1.924,431 

1,263,4110 

6}MSi    30 

.... 

..». 

ia.7»7,l»30 

»*l5T.fr*9 

1,135,717 

Sfh^m    30 

.... 

7,0 14,225 

1,404.547 

734, 4  79 

43,295     71 

\JV7ja4& 

j,i7U02a 

5,0?ti,M2 

1>I93.K23 

249^14 

40.4^7     40 

L£3«,i40 

Ml  3^059 

0^151,039 

.... 

2,174.169 

031,062 

53,842     13 

i,40M41 

7,450337 

]0,e59*4§0 

.... 

S,2»1,2S4 

l,)43,35a 

02,004     93 

\MlMt 

10^U*,774 

14.590^5 

.... 

2,904, 1 65 

1,442,461 

71,810     02 

m^ifi^ 

lO,2ga,2S^ 

H.1^fl,9S4 

.... 

3,O0fi.43O            1 

1,337,128 

70,782    49 

tujm 

MM,  181 

2t72ljlnfi 

.... 

1,063.643 

449352 

T4,GS0     43 

Mri^T 

4,0&r»^60 

fi,{i27,32« 

.... 

hmfim 

84S,t3ft 

88,168     55 

M7},)>M 

3,213,114 

6,409,01  e 

1,396,942 

460.BI7 

00,045     10 

r,MM«« 

t.SBO,40S 

fi,SjJ,0B7 

.*.* 

IMt^^ 

345.*67 

OS  ,457     S5 

UM^^WS 

l,M9,886 

a^a5,tf79 

*«*. 

2,t9e,l47 

404,f>»2 

80.303     33 

^792^3 

1,005,792 

3j7S7,a65 

491,343 

3l6v5n2 

64,7&0    W 

QM» 

10,I&9 

34«.434 

.... 

^jm 

33« 

04,140  m 

illliJ74 

9511,337 

5,03J5,601 

. . ., 

4.154,273 

125J0T1 

88,161     22 

gia4*i90 

t,5W,277 

7,33aj67 

-... 

3,37!,0J0 

365^051 

ft3.l2a     OT 

WMT^M 

3,O4fi,O40 

«,fla3,03fl 

.... 

2,09^115 

510,ltt3 

74,212    26 

jMft.3n 

a,ffl5,412 

8,570,734 

.... 

2,»^6,H15 

404,243 

44.731     or 

^S4ft^06T 

2,2TB,I40 

5.92^,^1  G 

.... 

1.93^,27a 

fit. 602 

47,149    33 

ym,»0 

1,92/J66 

6.609^64 

■  '.« 

1.062  005 

4S3,15r} 

44.850     01 

JU,BSa 

1,13,\544 

3,*,^n,J04 

i.0TD,N2 

96J.2MS 

247.4^7 

46,1113     24 

,«C.0»3 

|,03I>,8I>3 

4,5M,?96 

4.792,4i§ 

U334,008 

136,^41 

50,429     51 

,173.112 

I  #57.115 

5,03D,2i9 

4,940,179 

1^5,940 

^ware 

51,540     09 

^fj(k7 

l.i  13,37* 

4^63,^3 

4,561,442 

1.174,18« 

252,{17S 

33,412     80 

,£»t.3<U 

1,^08^139 

4,SUl,304 

4,711315 

l,339,tM3 

M8,iS4 

59,41*9   as 

^/«35^ 

1.0i;3v^W5 

4,010,748 

4,921,500 

l,204,0M 

196.3t» 

02  J  27     2ft 

,157.691 

1,03^,715 

4,510,400 

4.4&&,708 

1,470,007 

2ie,adi 

60,027     l« 

.iw^ia 

1,226,^3 

4^34,422 

S,629.lj9i 

1,M9,S^ 

224,  Ids 

mMU     49 

,6ei,»r3 

l.Hi,i«'i 

4,»U4,4*a 

4,J»04.]a3 

1.0ia,9t,T 

271,394 

31,194     29 

jora^iwa 

I  LM9r 

3,791 -48a 

4,523^(^ 

1.312,231 

2^5,175 

24,430     !4 

.7a0;iOfi 

ST-^-HI 

4.MJ^,I«? 

4.§a6»577 

1.470,1^ 

147.304 

25,959     51 

^f^STJ 

l,4f^J,m5 

4.lLK».^tlli 

4,623^03 

l,O6fi,0a4 

IIM,443 

27,401     44 

«MlJt4 

7111.453 

4.CWji.l07 

\i^TM7 

i-0300 

113.400 

37,685     8S 

^IV0^ 

1,1 55  ,,-137 

4J<i**,a45 

4jl>17,4»3 

€73,141 

82,041 

33JI1     72* 

,l7aW50 

JiK^i-A 

3JJ2S.234 

5JM/,163 

9^1,240 

Blt,454 

33,M6     54 

,97^^16 

mnjf^^ 

3,5?  M  75 

7,131,4*07 

J,487.9<7 

4I,67» 

33,245     51 

J€5;l73 

444.744 

3,79(*,9I7 

7J57.033 

.... 

.... 

33,340     02* 

Jl^lfft 

ase,4fl7 

4.524,575 

5J01  M9 

«••■ 

..  k. 

2S,3G3     §7 

^11.189 

2fl3,iT« 

i.ftTU,,-!*!! 

(;,t^5,2i*5 

^0a«o2O 

273.7  ^!l 

5,7<W,70^ 

4;0I<I,7*S 

ja©j« 

t5i*,rtOG 

4,947,186 

0,irjl,3l9 

,iUgK>7 

«a9,rro 

4,904,706 

4,417.078 

* 

i,9S»^l4 

103,^45 

5,fll3,5W 

a, 170. 132 

*  Ending  September  30. 


Tonnage  of  Maryland. 

DISTRICTS. 

1          Pegistered 
1           Tonnage. 

Enrolled  and 

Total  Tonnage  of 
each  Diatrict. 

1                          tOIId. 
1             d  1  HAS      A 1 

tons  and  95ths. 

53.593  71 
9,631     59 

12,053  69 
6,511  17 
1,442  47 
1,539  57 
2,678  21 
8,450    21 

tons. 

74305  41 
9.631    59 

I2,.'t00  49 
63"  17 
1,441  47 
1.539  57 
2,078    21 

10.717     57 

?^::::::::::::::::^\'^:::.\.     "::./' 

330     75 

Hill .... 

Creek 1                .... 

oli» '                

idrU 

7,207     36 
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Inspection  of  various  Articles  for  1842. 


Batter 

26.657 

barrels. 

6 

1314 

halfbrla. 
SO 
484 

firkins. 
10 

Beef 

barrels. 

4.488 
9.343 

halfbrb. 
1633 
U7 

qr.brls. 
MS 

Laid 

Pork 

Totol 

Total 

40.640 

19S0 

504 

10 

13,931 

18M 

S6f 

Sole  leather  and  Toogh  skirting 34S,S5«  sides. 

Account  of  Wheat  Flour  inspected  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  per  the  Inspector*! 
Quarterly  Retiuns,  from  1798  to  1842  inclusive. 


YBARS. 


1798.. 
17081 
1790/ 
1799 1 

1800 ; 

ISOOi 

i8or; 

1801 

1802/ 

18021 

1803 ; 

1803  . 
1804/ 
18041 
1805/ 
18031 

1806 ; 

1806 

1807 ; 

1807 
1808/ 
1808  \ 

1800  r 

18091 
1810/ 
18101 
1811/ 
18111 
1812. 


Barrels. 


140.176 

237.887 

259,269 
317,032 
333,637 
414,746 
317,495 
246,463 
331,439 
480379 
3ll,SM 

850.732 
438,782 
621,863 


HalfBrls.     TEARS. 


10,042 
16,079 

16.990 

16,852 

10,636 

22,535 

16.021 

11,127 

17,123 

22,820 

13,106 

10385 

18,480 

24,637 

25,507 


1812) 
1813  I  ' 

1813  i 

1814  S  ' 

1814  i 
1815$' 

1815  i 
18161* 
1816) 

1817  S  • 
18171 

1818  (* 
1818? 

1819  )  ' 
1819) 

1820  S* 
18201 
18215' 

1821  \ 
1822/- 
18221 
1823/* 
18231 
1824/' 
18241 
1826/ • 
18261 
1826/' 
18201 
1827/' 


Barrels.     I   HalfBrls. 


466.416 
224,121 
926,620 
308^28 
464^01 
379.750 
304,483 
643360 
547,623 
470,133 
346,806 
505,823 
608380 
607,695 
570326 


28,286 
4,679 
6,046 
13,700 
14378 
13,549 
20360 
94,543 
29394 
31,443 
31,820 
99,883 
27381 
30,760 
92,092 


YBARS. 


Bsrrds. 


827 
828 
828 
820 

IS3*r; 
830 

831 ; 
831 ; 
832 ; 

832  I 

833 ; 

833  I 

834 ; 

834\ 

836/ 

835 

830 

8301 

837 ; 

837; 

1838  ; 

838 

839 

839 

840 

840 

841 

8411 

842/ 


493307 

91,116 

494379 

143N 

589399 

18,411 

OSMIS 

91321 

454,009 

183N 

540338 

183» 

460313 

MJM 

55834T 

20»171 

491,966 

90311 

379355 

609,075 
733379 
613,014 
544301 


Hairi 


1€^7» 
1831* 
I93li 
t4,m 

31,7ii 


PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  MARYLAND. 

Maryland^  like  Pennsylvania,  has  fallen  into  fiscal  discredit,  and  has  con- 
sequently acquired  the  ignominy  of  being  a  repudiating  state.  The  remaiki 
which  we  have  applied  to  Pennsylvania  bear  with  equal  force  against  Marybuid; 
with  the  exception^  that  from  the  far  greater  proportion  of  the  debt  of  the  latter  to 
the  resources  of  the  state,  there  is  much  less  probability  of  an  early  resomptioii 
of  the  payment  of  the  interest. 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  FINANCES  FOR  1842  AND  1843. 

In  the  annual  message  of  the  executive,  December,  1842,  it  is  stated,  "  That  the  ddyt  of 
the  state  amounts  to  15,21 1,393  dollars  94  cents ;  or,  deducting  bonds  issued  £ot  the  pur* 
chase  of  railroad  stock,  not  now  chargeable  on  the  treasury,  to  about  ten  mUUoms.  To  this 
should  be  added  the  debt  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  incurred  in  the  cause  of  pubfic  improve- 
ment, which  amounts  to  4,780,000  dollars.  Six  per  cent  interest  on  these  two  smiis  if 
870,000  dollars,  annually  chargeable  upon  the  whole  property  of  the  states  nMssed  it 
196,751,149  dollars,  requirine  a  permanent  tax  of  seventy-one  cents  on  the  hiuMlred  doflais 
for  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  thirty-one  cents  for  the  residue  of  the  state.  Besides  dni 
permanent  debt,  there  is  859,656  dollars  due  to  the  state  banks,  to  the  Baling^  and  to 
the  holders  of  state  bonds  on  December  1,  1842,  for  interest  in  arrean.  The  inoome  bam 
sources  other  than  the  direct  tax,  is  about  equal  to  the  ordinary  expenses. 
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a  view  of  these  facts,  the  legislature  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  state's 
,  in  all  the  works  of  internal  improvement,  the  state  receiving  its  own  bonds  in 
it.  The  interest  of  the  state  in  the  following  corporations  was  offered  at  the  follow- 
3es,  payment  to  be  made  in  bonds  bearing  not  less  than  five  per  cent  interest. 

dollars. 

3re  aad  Ohio  Railroad  Company 4,200,000 

leake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company 5,000,000 

^ater  Canal  Company 1,000,000 

ore  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Company 1,500,000 

Total 11,700,000 

'  this  sale  should  be  effected,  the  debt,  exclusive  of  the  Baltimore  loans,  would  be 
I  to  about  4,000,000,  from  which  must  be  deducted  also  the  amount  of  the  sinking 
r  1,179,276  doUars. 

llowing  is  the  Official  Statement  of  the  Debt  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  as  reported 
by  Governor  Thomas  in  his  Message,  in  December,  1842. 

Annual  Interest, 
dollars.  dollars. 

debt  of  the  state 10,000,000  600,000 

are  improvement  debt 4,830,000  270,000 

f  state  credit 5,211,293  312,683 

20,041,293        1,182,683 
Floating  Debt. 

nks 128,283 

,  Brothers,  and  Co 104,864 

>]ders'  arrears  of  interest 626,589 

Total 20,901,029 

State  of  the  Public  Debt  of  Maryland,  December,  1843. 

dollars. 

imount  of  public  indebtedness,  January,  1841 15,214,761 

it  of  Interest  accrued  from  that  date  to  November,  30,   1843.         .     .       1,171,873 

Total  amount  of  debt,  November  30,  1843    .         .         .     16,386,634 
1  demands  against  the  treasury,  on  account  of  the  debt,  over  and 
3ve  the  receipts  from  internal  improvement  companies    .         .         .     .  626,821 

Amount  of  debt,  November,  1844         ....     17,013,455 

irrent  expenses  of  the  state  amount  to 450,000 

1  interest .         .  626,821 

Total  annual  charge 1,076,821 

wenty-five  cents  on  100  dollars,  on  a  taxable  property  of  178,108,496 

lars •         .  445,271 

Deficit 631,550 

s  of  interest 650,000 

To  be  raised  by  taxation 1,281,550 

lie  greatest  difficulty  under  which  the  state  labours  is,  apparently,  the  want  of  some 
1  system  of  assessment,  by  which  the  burden  will  fall  equally  upon  the  community." 
cial  BeiumSf  published  in  HunCs  Magazine. 
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II.  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  a  tract  of  land  ten  miles  square,  situated  on  both  adet 
of  the  Potomac  river,  about  120  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  was  suggested  by^WashingtoB 
for  the  seat  of  the  g^eral  government,  and  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  in  1790.  It  includes  the  cities  of  Washington,  Alexandria,  and  Greorgetown, 
and  is  under  the  immediate  government  of  Congress. 

Population —-lu  1800,  the  population  was  14,093;  in  1810,  24,023  ;  in  1820,  33,039; 
in  1830,  39,8^8 ;  in  1840,  43,712,  of  which  30,657  were  whites,  8361  were  free  coloond 
persons,  and  4694  were  slaves. 

Employed  in  agriculture  384,  in  commerce  240,  in  manufactures  and  trades  2278, 
navigating  the  ocean  126,  navigating  canals  and  rivers  80,  learned  professions  ind 
engineers  203. 


Population  of  the  Principal  Towns. 

TOWNS, 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

IVMhiugtnn 

3210 
4190 

8208 

13  447 

18,827 
8.M3 
8,441 

S3,aii 

8.4W 

7^11 

Alexandria 

7237                       Am  ft 

Gcofj^town ...■■.....«■..« 

4048 

7.300 

The  surface  of  the  District  is  gently  imdulating ;  the  soil  is  naturally  sterile,  but  it 
possesses  a  healthy  climate. 

Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Products. — In  1840,  there  were  2145  horses  and  mnki^ 
3274  neat  cattle,  706  sheep,  4673  swine,  poultry  to  the  value  of  3092  dollars.  Tbot 
were  produced  12,147  bushels  of  wheat,  294  bushels  of  barley,  15,761  bushels  of  oafei^ 
508 1  bushels  of  rye,  272  bushels  of  buckwheat,  39,485  bushels  of  Indian  com,  707  pouiidi 
of  wool,  12,035  bushels  of  potatoes,  1331  tons  of  hay,  55,550  pounds  of  tobacco,  651 
pounds  of  silk  cocoons.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  5566  dollars,  and  c^tbt 
orchard  at  3507  dollars. — Official  Returns, 

Trade, — This  district  has  become  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade,  though  it  cannot 
compete  with  Baltimore.  Vessels  of  the  largest  class  come  up  to  Alexandria,  six  miki 
below  Washington,  where  the  Potomac  is  a  mile  wide,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  deep; 
and  vessels  of  a  large  size  come  up  to  the  United  States'  Navy  yard,  at  the  junction  of  the 
East  branch  with  the  Potomac,  at  Washing^n.  A  very  considerable  quantity  of  floor  and 
other  produce  comes  down  the  Potomac,  and  centres  chiefly  at  Alexandria,  and  some  it 
Georgetown.  The  chief  business  of  Washington  city  has  relation  to  the  accommodation  of 
the  national  legislature,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  general  government —  U,  S,  Grnz, 

The  exports,  in  1840,  were  753,923  dollars,  and  the  imports  were  1 19,852  dollars.  Tlie 
tonnage  of  the  district,  in  1843,  was  as  follows  :  registered,  13,788  tons ;  enrolled,  12,529 
tons  ~ total,  26,047  tons.  There  were  seven  commercial  and  two  commission  houses  in  dw 
district  for  trade,  employing  a  capital  of  310,000  dollars;  285  retail  dry -goods  andodier 
stores,  capital  2,701,890  dollars ;  forty-eight  persons  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a 
capital  of  140,000  dollars  ;  527  persons  were  employed  in  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of 
64,500  dollars.— O/^cMz/  Returns, 

Manufactures. — There  were  produced  home-made  or  family  articles,  to  the  Tahie  of 
1500  dollars;  one  paper  mill  produced  to  the  value  of  1500  dollars;  nine  persons  mana« 
factured  pottery  to  the  value  of  6200  dollars ;  hats  and  caps  were  manofactored  to  the 
yalue  of  47,200  dollars,  employing  forty-eight  persons,  and  a  capital  of  22,100  doOais; 
three  rope  factories  employed  thirty-one  persons,  and  a  capital  of  24,925  dollars ;  mne 
tanneries  employing  seventy-two  persons,  and  a  capital  of  80,400  dollars;  seven  other 
manufactories  of  leather,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  manu^EU^tured  articles  to  the  Taloe  of  110^450 
dollars,  with  a  capital  of  66,750  dollars ;  eleven  persons  manuflActuDed  confectioiiarjr  to  lilt 
value  of  7500  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  2800  dollars;  forty-two  penoDS  mami&eland 
machinery  to  the  value  of  60,300  dollars  ;  189  persons  produced  bndn  and  Ume  to  the 
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iltir^  of    151,500  dolJttrs;  niuety-ievea  persons  manufactured  carriBges  aud  wng^gons  to 
K5ti5  dollars,  with  ti  capital  of  -*J 8,5 50  dollars ;  four  flouring  mills  manu- 
U  barreU  of  Hour,  and,  with  other  mills,  employed  thirty  persons,  and  pro- 
to  tiie  amount  of  183»370  dollars^  with  a  capital  of  98,500  dollars  ;  ships  were  built 
value    of   20,257   dollars;    190  persons   raaiiufactured   furniture   to   the   value   of 
--■,  employing  a  capital  of  85,000  dollars  j  sixty  brick  and  thirty-three  vooden 
_:ijplciyed  142  persons,  and  cost  168*910  dollars;  twelve  printing  offices,  ten 
tiree  daily,   five  weekly*   six  send-weekly  newspapei-s,   and  tliree  periodicals, 
276  persons,  and  a  capital  of  150,700  dollars.      The  whole  value  of  manu- 
factum  produced,  was  1^005,775  dollars.  —  Official  Returns. 

"weaiitm. — ^Gt^cirgetown  college,  a  Catholic  institution,  was  founded  in  1799.     The 

«iin  college^  under  the  direction  of  the  Baptists,  was  founded  in  1821,      In  these 

tions    there  were,    in    1840,    224  students;  there  were   in    the  district  twenty-six 

emte^  and  grammar  schools,  with  1389  students;  twenty -nine  common  and  primary 

•liioolti  with  851  scholars;  and  1033  M'hite  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could 

^Mlth^r  rt^d  or  write*  —  U,  S,  Gaz, 

fii  -In   1836,  the  Presbyterians   had  fourteen  churches   nine  ministers,   and 

i*anf3  ;  the  Episcopalians  had  seven  churches  ;  tfie  Baptists  had  five  churches, 

inUtcTf,  and  533  communicants  ;  the  Methodists  had  several  ministers  ;  the  Roman 

blir^,   six  ministers ;   the  Friendfi,   two  meetings  ;   and  the  Unitarians,  one  minister. 

,  the  cfo*c  of  1840,  the  debt  of  the  district  amounted  to  1,500,000  dollars, —  U.  S,  Gaz, 

\   i  *  *Ttch  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  terminates  at  Washington.     The  Alex- 

il  ig  ft  continuation  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  seven  miles  and  a  quarter 

v\HL'\uivdriiL. 

Tlie  district  is  divided  into  two  counties;  the  county  of  Washington  is  on  thd  north 

ioS  tLi    '*  a>,  and  the  county  of  Alexandria  is  on  the  south  side.     In  the  former, 

\  law*  f  id  are  continued  in  force;  in  the  latter,  those  of  Virginia.     The  district 

I  Cf  !e8ented  in  Congress,  though  Congr^s  makes  laws. — See  Cotistitution 

tithi  s  *i«d  of  each  State  and  District— O^ctW  Ileiurm,  U.  S,  Gaz. 

A 1  iA,  city,  seaport,  forty-three  miles  south -south -west  of  Baltimore,  1 15  miles 

noftli  iiond,  seven  miles  from  Washington,  38  deg,  48  min.  north  latitude,  0  deg, 

Soitn.  wiest  longitude  of  Washington.  It  is  beautifidly  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Pkilfniuie,  which  has  a  depth  of  water  at  Alexandria  aufficiefit  for  ve-ssels  of  the  larg^est 
elMi.  The  population,  in  1800,  was  4196  ;  in  1810,  7227  ;  in  1820,  8218;  in  1830, 
8^26S;  tn  1840,  8459.  llie  city  is  considerably  elevated,  ascending  gradually  from  th© 
rvMiT  t  the  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  This  port  has  considerable  shipping, 
aad  rjqiOTts  wheat,  Indian  com,  and  tobacco,  to  a  considerable  amount  The  tonnage  of 
tW  prirt,  in  1840,  was  14,470.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  extends  to  this  place. 
It  nmm  two  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  1,000,000  dollars ;  and  one  tire,  and  one 
marine  hwuranco  company.  It  is  governed  by  a  raavor  and  a  common  councU  of  sixteen 
htn,—  U.S.Onz,      Official  Returns. 

WAMBJifGTos  CtTr,  the  capital  of  the  Ufdted  States,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
V  295  miles  fn?m  the   ocean,   bv  the  course    of  the  river  and  ba>r<     The  popu- 
Its  l«00.  was  3210;  tn  1810,  8208;  in  1820,   13,247;  in  1830,   18,827;  in  1840, 
SS»3&1-  I  i"  commerci\  103;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  886;  navigating  the 

petmtiffoT'-  ivigating  rivers  and  canals,  twenty-six;  learned  professions,  eighty -three. 

tlie  following  description  (rom  the  ^  United  States  Gazeteer/^  for  1B44,  we  extract  at 

'  Tli^  city  stands  on  a  point  of  land  between  the  Potomac  and  the  Anacostia  or 
I  tnutieh.  Tlie  city  contains  a  little  over  eight  scjnare  miles,  and  upwards  of  5000 
The  ground  is  in  peneral  about  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  there 
n#  modenitc*  elevations,  on  two  of  which  stands  the  Capitol  and  the  President's  house. 
Tl>e  city  is  regularly  laid  out  in  streets  running  north  and  southt  and  crossed  by  others  at 
rigiit  iuigltw,  ranning  east  and  west.  But  the  different  parts  of  the  city  are  connected  by 
aT4*nue«,  which  traverse  the  rectangular  divisions,  diagonally.  Where  the  inter- 
ifh  each  other  and  with  the  streets  would  form  many  acute 
.:idar  or  circular  open  grounds  arc  left,  which,  when  the  city 
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shall  be  built  up,  wiU  give  it  an  open  appearance.     The  avenues  and  ttfeeti  leading- J 
I   -  *        Taces  are  Ironi  120  to  160  feet  wide«  and  the  other  streets  are  from  70  to  l] 
The  ai'euues  are  named  ader  the  states  of  the  uuion,  and  the  other 

Lvguuaiig*  at  the  CapitoU   are  denoted  by  the  letters  of  the  al|  '  •-.  A.  north 

A.  south,  B.  north  and  B.  south,  ^c. ;  and  east  and  west,  they  ai  it^d  by  nu 

as  1st  ea«tf    Ut  wc*at,  &c.      Peunsy I vauia  avenue,  betwei?n  tlie  Capital  and  the  Pr 
hou»e,  contains  the  mo«t  dense  population,  and  is  much  the  finest  street  in  the  eityw 
)  of  the  avenues  radiate  from  the  Capitol,  and  five  others  from  the  Presidcnt^n  hou^J 
lliese  prominent  places  the  most  ready  communication  with  ail  parts  of  tlie  eii\0 
buildings  of  Washington  eoo^t  of  scattered  clusters  ;  nor  is  it  pntbuhle  that  tlie  ma 
Scent  plan  of  the  city  will  soon  be  built  up.     Three  things  are  requisite  to  sustain  i 
cityp  one  of  wliich^  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  never  be  found  in  the  United  States.     Tlu 
be  extensive  commerce,  or  manufacturers  or  au  expensive  and  luxurious  court^ 
multitudes  which  a  luxurious  court  draws  around  it>  to  expend  their  money.     Thi« 
const] tutes  a  great  item  in  the  support  of  some  European  cities.     Washington  cnunot  | 
[expected  to  become  a  very  great  commercial  or  manufat-'turing  place;  and  though  the  dij 
[men  of  the  gi-wemmcnt,  and  the  national  legislature,  and  the  multitudes  t>i  '    yj 

I  around  them,  do  much  toward  the  prosperity  of  Washington,  the  money  tJius 
l,tniall  in  amount  to  constitute  a  main  rehauce  of  a  large  city.     Baltimore,  in  the 
Jirill  be  hkely  to  surpass  Wa^hingtou  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  far  a  long 
■come.     The  growth  of  Wasliington,  however,  had  been  considerably  extensive, 
l«x>ntiuua]ly  increasing  ;  and  probably  the  bustle  of  a  large  city  would  not  much  ima 
I  a  seat  lor  the  national  congress.     It  enjoys  the  two  importiint  requisites  for  faeallT 
"^air  and  good  water,  and  there  is  much  elegant  and  refin^  society,  rendering  il  a  pJfl 
place  of  residence. 

"  The  public  buildings  of  Washington  have  a  splendour  becoming  a  great  iiati 
The  Capitol  is  probably  the  finest  senate  house  in  the  world,  and  it  is  fit  that  the  Wfl 
augiist  legislative  assembly  on  earth  should  t>e  thus  accommodated.     The  ground  on  whil 
the  Capitol  stands  h  elevat4»d  seventy-three  feet  aWve  the  level  of  the  tide,  and  aifopilf| 
commanding  view  of  the  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  of  the  surrounding  country.     1t 
[building,  whicli  i«  of  freestone,  covers  au  area  of  more  than  an  acre  and  a  half ;  the  Iwijfi 
the  front  is  3o2  fet* t,  including  the  wings ;  the  depth  of  the  wings  is  1 2 1  foct-     The" 
building  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  dome ;  and  there  are  two  le*5s  elevateil  dornef,  < 
3ward  each  end.     A  projection  on  the  east  or  main  front,  including  the  steps,  is  aixty^ 
bet  wide;  and  another  on  the  west  frcmt,  with  the  steps,  is  eighty 'tince  feet  wide.      Ib  j 

ojcction  on  the  east  front,  tlicre  is  a  noble  portico  of  twenty-two  lofty  Corii 

iud  in   the  west  front  there  is  a  portico  of  ten  Corinthian  cc^lumns.     Th» 

lidding  to  the  top  of  the  dome  U  120  feet.     Under  the  dome  in  the  middle  of  tin*  I 

tile  Kotunda,  a  circular  room  ninetj^-five  feet   in  diameter,  and  of  the  same 

lA  with  sculptures  representing  in  relief  Smith  delivered  by  Pocahontas,  the 

Sing  at  Plymouth,  Penn  treating  with   the  natives,  and  a  fight  of  Boone 

Ijbidians  ;  and  four  magnificent  pamtings  bj^  Trumbull,  with  figures  as  large  as  life*  i 

enting  the  presentauon  to  congress  of  the  DeclaratioD  of  Independence,  the  cajytn 

Surgoyoe,  the  surrender  of  Cornwalhs,  and  Washington  resigning  his  commission  in  i 

Another  painting,  the  baptism  of  Pocahontas,   by  Chapman,  has  recently  I 

l*he  Rotunda  has  recently  received  a  splendid  additional  ornament  in  Greeootigii'i 

atue  of  Washington,  a  colossal  figure  in  a  sitting  posture,  twice  as  large  iis  life.     On  tlm 

of  the  Rotunda  is  the  lihrary-room  of  congress,  ninety *two  feet  by  tliirtv-fcmr^  and 

Mb  Uiirty-six  fc^t  in  height,  containing,  in  archetl  alcoves  20.0<_K)  volumes,      In  the  iceflod 

ot'  tho  south  wing  of  the  Capitol  js  tlie  Hall  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives  of  J 

-drculor  form,  ninety-six  feet  Inug  and  sixty  high,  with  a  dome  ?!uppirted  by  twcuO 

beautiftil  columns  of  variegated  marble  from  the  Potomac,  with  caj  it  iii    kt"  It  " 

blc,  of  the  Coriuthiaa  order.     The  circular  wall  is  surrounded  by  a  ;; 

Qd  the  chord  of  the  arc,  back  of  the  speaker'*  chair,  has  a  gallery  for  tb*    ,♦, 

Dm  is  ornamented  with  some  fine  statuary  and  paintingA,  and  the  whole  fnnuture  ( 

^Di.     The  Senate  Cliaml^er  is  in  the  second  story  of  tlie  north  wing  ~^"  - 

is  semi^circular  like  that  of  the  Representatives,  but  smaller,  being  ^« 
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laa^  And  &uiy'^re  feei  h\gh.  The  vice*prestdeut's  ahcur  \s  caiio|>te<i  by  a  ricU  ontUAcim^ 
dfmperjt  Kold  by  the  tolotis  of  a  hovmug  engle.  A  gallery  of  light  bronxe  running  round 
ibt  mre  in  front  of  the  vice-president*^  chair,  is  mainly  approprinted  to  Jndiea.  There  is 
modlflr  gallery  above  and  behind  tlie  chair,  supported  by  fine  Ionic  colutntta  oF  raricgated 
OlfiUt*  A  magnilicent  chandelier  hangs  in  tlie  centre  of  the  room,  and  the  whole 
and  furniture  of  the  room  are  splendid.  Below  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  of 
jtu  ond  dimensions,  but  much  le55  elegant,  is  the  room  of  the  Supreme 
i  State*  ;  and  there  are  in  the  building  seventy  rooms  for  the  accom* 
of  committees  and  oflicers  of  Congress.  The  grounds  round  the  Capitol  are 
,  containing  twenty-two  acres,  higlJy  ornamented  with  gravelled  tvalka*  shrubbei-A^ 
ind  fcPiW,  A  navnl  monument  ornamented  with  statuary,  and  fountains,  and  the  whole  is 
jipipjfff^f  bv  n  hoiidsome  iron  railing.  The  whole  cost  of  the  building  has  e:Kceeded 
itXWiOOa'doIlars. 

**  The  P^fcsideot's  house,  a  mile  and  a  half  north-west  from  the  Capitol,  is  an  elegant 
tdifioe  dC  freestotie,  two  stories  high,  w4th  a  lofty  basement,  and  is  170  feet  long,  and 
.MF^irv-jtx  wide,  ihe  north  front  of  which  is  ornamented  with  a  fioe  portico  of  four  loff 
ulnmns,  pfrojecting  with  three  columns.  The  outer  intercolumniation  is  for  carriag 
lu  uiivo  ttikdnv  to  plaee  company  under  shelter.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  plat  of  ground 
I'il  twenty  %ct«S|  be-autifully  laid  out,  and  higldy  ornamented.  It  is  elevated  forty -fo 
fael  alpore  tide-water,  and  the  southern  front  presents  a  grand  and  beautiful  prospect  Tl 
■wrliiiflifB  within  are  admirably  fitted  to  their  purpose,  and  splLuididly  furnished.  On  the 
«iliMli*  of  the  President's  house  are  two  large  buildings,  and,  on  tJie  west  side,  two  largo 
bnilduigs  for  tho  deportments  of  state,  of  the  treasury,  of  w^ar,  and  of  the  navy.  The 
gntnl  pcMt-ofHce  and  the  p:itent*office  are  also  extensive  buildings.  These,  with  the 
ify  btulding,  have  been  recently  erected,  to  supply  the  place  of  those  which  wer 
ftjw  years  since.  The  new  treasury  building  contains  ISO  rooms,  and,  when 
will' contain  250.  It  has  a  splendid  colonnade,  457  feet  in  length.  The  general 
}  coiit&ins  about  eighty  rooms,  and  is  of  the  Corinthian  order«  with  columns  and 
mi  a  rustic  base.  The  patent-office,  in  addition  to  other  spacious  apartments,  has 
\  foom  in  the  upper  story  275  feet  by  sixty-five,  and,  when  completed  by  wings,  aceord- 
inc  to  the  original  design,  will  be  upwards  of  400  feet  in  length.  It  is  considered  one  of 
ihm  most  «pteudid  rooms  in  America,  and  is  devoted  to  the  grand  and  increasing  coUectiona 
oC  t}w  NA^aosU  Institution.  The  portico  of  this  bmlding  is  of  the  same  extent  as  that  of 
tlie  Plvlktaao,  nt  Athens,  consisting  of  sixteen  columns,  in  double  rows,  fifty  feet  high.  In 
die  wmt'iMem  mms  formerly  kept  the  fine  collection  of  Indian  portraits,  painted  from  the 
gmiail  llMfdtf  bj  King.  These  valuable  pictures  are  now  in  the  custody,  and  adorn  the 
eoMe^om  of  the  National  Institution,  in  the  patent^office, 

**  The  N%ty  yard  is  on  the  Elasfcem  branch,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  south-east  of  the 
CwMitolt  ind  ecmtains  twenty-seven  acres.     It  ha^  houses  for  the  ofiScers,  and  shops  a 
ifanltoaiie>  tckd  two  large  ship  houses,   a  neat  anuoury,   and  every  kind  of  naval  stor 
S«v«tml  ihipi  of  war,  some  of  which  were  of  the  largest  class,  have  been  built  at  this  yard. 
Tbart  mm  mUo  in  the  city  on  arsenal,  a  city  hall,  an  hospital,  a  penitentiary  a  theatre,  &c. 
**  WMhxQgtoii  18  separated  from  Georgetown  by  Rock  creek,  over  wliich  are  two  biidgea 
A  enlMUUlttal  pile  bridge,  over  a  mile  in  length,  crosses  the  Potomac^  and  leads  to 

There  10  a  bridge,  also,  over  the   Anacostia,  or  Eastern  branch.     This  river  hai) 
of  MffTi.M^.nrdepth  for  frigates  to  ascend  to  the  Navy  yard,  without  being  lightened*! 
VMtIi  fT'i  lirteen  feet  of  water  can  come  up  to  the  Potomac  bridge.     By  means 

the  Cbeeaptruiv^  .i*ni  Ohio  canal,  a  communication  is  opened  with  a  rich  back  country  ;  and 
k  iBftj  be  expected  that  the  commerce  of  Washington  will  increase.  The  Washington  canal 
m  e  eoQ^mteiaoii  of  this  canal  through  the  ctty.  It  extends  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
mmlf  %t  I7tb-6treet  west,  to  which  it  Is  connected  by  a  lock  at  that  street,  to  the  Eastern 
Imuiclt.  The  esa^iuid  all  the  basins  are  walled  witn  stone  on  both  sides.  From  17th  to 
I'ltlt  gjieet^  ie  ft  apecioua  basin,  500  feet  wide;  from  14th  Ut  6th-6treet>  where  there  is 
wAir  MBpl*  hoilflf  its  width  is  150  feet  ;  and  from  Gth-street  to  its  termination  in  the 
BhIkii  btwiehf  iti  width  varies  from  forty-five  to  eighty  feet ;  and  its  depth  k  four  feet 
U4ow  tide  throtighoot  Al  iS«  eastern  termination  is  another  spacious  basin  and  wharf, 
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.  exteodB  to  tlie  channel.     This  canal  has  ^        ^       « 

repair.     The  expense  of  this  canal  has  been  over  230,000  doUart, 

"  There  were  in  the  city,  in  1840,  1 06  stores,  capital  926»tM0  dollars ;  ctx  Imtilicr  ju^ 
capital  57,000  doUare  ;  precious  metals  mftnnfactured  t^  the  value  of  l^^CXK)  doUanr ;  ▼miioiw 
itner  noetals  1 7,300  dollars ;  two  tanneries,  capital  2000  dollara  ;  one  hrewcry,  capitJil  63j4XN) 
llare  ;  two  pottenes,  capital  3250  dollars  ;  one  rope  walk,  one  ^mt  mill,  eleven  tiiinting 
'offices,  oLne  binderies,  three  daily,  ^ve  weekly?  five  aemi-wet'kly  newspapers^  and  ttircr  |w 
riodicak,  capital  149,500  dollars  ;  thirty  brick  and  stonc^  :iiid  twenty  three  wixidcn  liousn 
built,  cost  86,910  dollars.     Total  capital  in  monufactures,  336,275  dollars, 

*'  The  Columbian  collogue  was  incorporated,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  in  182L    It  tsddif^t* 
situated  on  elevated  ground,  north  of  the  President's  house,  about  two  is  ' 

»m  the  Capitol.  The  buildings  are  a  college  editice,  five  stories  high,  incli 
en  t  and  the  attic,  having  forty -eight  rooms  fur  students,  with  two  dormitories  aUiicLMi  la 
ch;  two  dwelling^-houses  for  prol^sson^,  and  a  philosoplucal  halK  all  of  brick.  It  ham  t 
medical  department  attached.  Tlie  Medic4il  college  i^  situated  at  tlie  corner  of  lOthaod 
E-«tTeets  at  equal  distances  from  the  Capitol  and  the  President*^  house.  Id  the  trvvnl 
departments  are  a  president,  ten  profc'^son?,  and.  in  the  college  proper,  about  twenty-fiir 
ftiident«.  Tliere  are  about  4200  books  in  its  libraries.  The  comnienccmcnt  is  ot»  tlw 
Wednesday  of  October.  The  whole  nuraber  of  alumni  is  ninety -^ireti.  It  is  undrr 
direction  of  the  BaptiAt^. 

*•  There  were  in  tiie  city,  in  1840,  twelve  academies,  witli  609  gtudents,  nini*  primaf;^ 
common  &choo!«»  with  380  sichoiars. 

**  The  National  Institution  for  the  Promotion  of  Science  was  organised  in  May,  1840. 
President  of  the  United  iStates  is  patron  ;  the  heads  of  <!' 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  six  literary  and  scienr 
•art  of  the  institution.      Its  stjited  monthly  meetings  are  held  lu  : 
U  collections  are  deposited  in  the  grand  hull  of  this  building,  275 
wide,  and  constitute  a  rapily  increasing  scientific  museum.     11h 
g  expedition  has  added  largely  to  its  curiosities.     The  Historical  ^ 
iimbian  Institute  have  united   with  it,  with  tlieir  libraries  and  collections.      They 
valuable  minera logical  cahioot-      It  is  proposed  to  bring  out  regularly  volutxie*  of 
actions.      If  properly  fostei-ed,  it  may  beconre  an  honour  to  the  nation.    The  Union  Litenuy 
Society  lia^  bcH?n  in  existence  for  many  years^  and  holds  a  weekly  difccUf*«jiou  m  the  Im 
room  of  the  3Iodical  college,  and  is  well  att^udtd.     Sectarian  religion  and  piirty  polHii 

excluded  fmm  its  discussions.     The  City  library  contains  about  6000  vr^ 

"  The  city  contains  twenty -one  places  of  worship,  of  which  the  Pm  have  fmr, 

the  Episcopalians  three,  the  Baptists  three,    the  Methinlists  three,    1'  Miitlwdiiii 

one^  linman  Catholics  three,  the  Airicans  two^  and  the  Unitarians  and   :  ue  eaclL 

**  There  are  two  or|»han  asylums.     There  are  three  hank-         ' 
l,50t),OfK>  do1)ar.!3 ;  and  two  insurance  companies,   with  an    i 
dollars. 

"  Tlie  congressional  bur>  ing  ground  is  in  the  eastern  section  of  Washingtou,  whtmi  a  vA 
and  a  half  fmui  the  Capitol,  nud  contains  about  ten  acres  of  grcnrnd,  near  llm  rMlini 
branch.  The  grounds  are  ta.<^tefully  laid  out,  and  neatly  kept.  It  has  already  reestvod  a 
nmii'  iifigui^hed  men,  and  has  some  line  monuments,  and  a  vault  in  wlucb  '    " 

arc  I  tt  are  awaiting  a  removal. 

**  I'his  ciry  was  6xed  on  as  the  future  seat  of  the  government,  in  accordance  with  the 
geirion  of  the  great  man  whose  name  it  beam,  and  tlie  ground  on  which  it  standi  was 
to  the  United  States  in  Decendjer,  1 788.     The  owners  of  the  land  gave  one^half  of  ii, 
*^rects  and  (Hibllc  squares,   to  the  United  Sta*es,  to  defiray  the  C3cp«t3Siev  of 
Such  gn^unds  ns  <ihtmld  be  wanted  by  the  United  iStates  were  to  be 
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MIL'  I  iti-  of  66  daliara  6*J  cents  f»er  acre.  It  was  laid  out  by  thr 
1791,  and  fur\eyed  undf»r  the  direction  of  Andrew  Ellicot.  The  sej. 
vcni  vi'd  to  this  idacein  IBOO.   Then      '  '   "     '^  .\a^comi 

in  I  tied  in  1HfK>,   at  an  expense  of  ^outh  wtsif^  mi 

costimL'iatfd  in  1^03,  and  finished  in  1808.  at  an  ex|^'nse  of  308,808  di4hirt.     *Vhn 
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J  Wftf  oommcticcd  in  1818,  and  ^nbhed  m   1827,  at  sui  expense  of  937,647  dollars,. 
In  Augiui^    18 1  K  WfishhtgtoQ  was  captured  by  tJie  Biitisbf  under  GeDeral  Ross,  who  so 
fiivto  tlitr  Capitol,   the  Preaident'd  liotise,  and  the  public  offices,  Avitli  the  exception  of  th«1 
■■|8Dt<»oilic»€>,   which   was  saved  by  the  solicitation  of  ifj  superintendent.      The  library  of 
OengreHS  w&»  burned,  and  was  afterwards  replaced  by  the  punJiase  of  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
^^       n?  ^  7000  volumes,  for  23,000  doUars,  in  1815/' 
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FiaotiKiA  is  hounded  north  by  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  irom  which  it  is  separated 

..•  ;  east  by  the  Atlantic  ;  fiouth  by  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  ;  west  by 

1  north*  west  by  Ohio.     It  lies  between  36deg.  33  mln.  and  40deg.  43  min, 

(lul  between  To  deg.  25  mln.  and  83  deg".  40  min.  west  lon^iude;  and  Ijetweei|« 

I.  west,   aiid    1  deg,   20  min.    eii-?t   longitude   from  U'a^shinfjtou*      It  is  37(|| 

mI  L'oo  inilos  broad  ut  its  greatest  width,  compnsing  an  area  of  64,000  Englisli 

1)1      |i  j,1hK),()00  English    statute    acres.     The     population,    in    17.90,    wn 
]yn<\  S8r),149  J  in  1810,  974,622;  in  1820,  1,065,366  ;  in  1830,  1,211,272^1 
**7  ;  of   wlueh   448,987    were  slaves.     Of  the  fiee    white  population, 
males;  369,74o   were   white   females;  23,814  were  coloured  male^ ; 
kAjd  females.     Of  the  population,  in  1840,  there  were  employed  in  agri- 
euStitre,  dJH^TTl  ;  in  commerce,  6361  ;  in   mauufacbires  and  tildes,  o4,147  :  navigating 
^dk  oecmiir  M*2  ;  navigating  the  caual^  rivers,  and  lakes,  2962  ;  learned  professions,  &c.^ 
^■k&— 0^ti£  Rv turns. 

^^C^  lliia  elate  is  divided  into  119  counties,  and  two  districts.  Eastern  and  Western.  The 
^H|B(i«iiiig  tiie  the  counties  of  the  Eastern  Dislrict^  with  their  population  in  1840,  and  their 
^^WKfMki — Aijcomac^  1 7^096,  C,  Accomac  ;  Albemarle,  22,924,  C\  Charlotteflville  ;  Ame- 
Si,  10,320,  C.  Amelia;  Amherst,  12,576,  C.  Amherst;  Bedford,  20,203,  C.  Liberty; 
finniffiilick,  14,346,  C.  Lawreneeville  ;  Buckingham,  18,786,  C.  Buckingham  ;  Campbell, 
SljOidO,  C  Campbell;  Caroline,  17,813,  C.  Bowling  Green;  Charles  City,  4774,  C\ 
Cbttkt  City;  Chnrlotte,  14,595,  C.  Charlotte;  Chesterfield,  17J48,  C.  Chesterfield  ;j 
Culf^i»t»#*r.  I K393,  C.  Culpepper;  Cumberland,  10,399,  C»  Cumberland;  Dinwiddio* 
2  .viddie;  Elizabetii   City,   3706,  C.  Hampton;  Essex,   11,309,  C.    Tuppa- 

lt-.,.r.~,,  i...ira3k,  9370,  C\  Fairfax;  Fauxjuier,  21,897,  C.  Warrenton  ;  Fluvanna, 
8dl2«  C.  Palmyra ;  Franklin,  15,832,  C.  Rocky  Mount;  Gloucester,  10,715,  C.  Glou- 
MMir  i  Goochland,  9750,  C,  Goochland  ;  Greensville,  6366,  C.  Utcksford  i  Greene,  4232^ 
CXSlMMnli^lei  Halifax,  25,936,  C.  Halifax;  Hanover,  14,968,  C.  Hanover;  Hen- 
riooi,  33,076,  C.  Richmond  ;  Henry,  7335,  C.  Martinsville;  Isle  of  Wight,  9972,  C» 
Sml^^ld  \  Jame«  City,  3779,  C.  Williamsburg ;  King  George,  5927,  C.  King  George  ; 
Kil^  WiUiiiii,  £l*158f  C.  King  William  ;  King  and  Queen,  10,862,  C,  King  and  Queen  ; 
liftSOMltfr,  4628^C*  Lancaster;  I^iudouri,  20,431,  C*  Leesburg ;  Louisa,  15,433,  C.  Louisa  ; 
IfigO0llbitfg^  11,055,  C.  Lunenburg;  Madison,  8107,  C*  Madison;  Matthews,  7442,  C. 
3iilAlietnr;  Mr»-k fen brir;^,  20,7*24,  (\  Fioydton  ;  Middlesex,  4392,  C.  Urbanna  ;  Nanae- 
tadnd,  7,   C.   Livingston;  New    Kent,  6230,   C.   New 

Kmi ;  -  liampton,  7715,  C.  Eostnlle  ;  Northumberland, 

7924,  C*  Norlliumberbfui  ;  Nottoway,  9719,  C.  Nottoway  ;  Orange,  9125,   C,   Orange; 
Ptoid^  8032,  C.  Patrirk;  Pittsylvama.   26,398,   C.    Pittsylvania:  PowhaUn,   7924»  C. 
Se^ttariUr;  Princess  Anne,  7285,  C.  Princess  Anne  ;  Prince   Edward,  11,069,  C.  Prince  l 
Urnnr^      iv;....o  George,   7175,  C  City   Point;  Prince  William,  8144,  C.  Brentsville  ; 
Bttpo'  9257»  C,    Washington;  Richmond,   5965,   C.  Richmond;  Southampton, 

1^25,  t  Jrruialeni;  Spotsylvania,  15,101,  C,  Spotsylvania;  Stafford,  8454,  C.  Fol- 
aeulli;  StuTV.  6480,  C.  Surrv  ;  Sussex,  11,229,  C.  Sussex;  Warwick,  1456,  C,  War- 
wick :  "*  '  reland,  8019,  C.  Westmoreland;  York,  4720,  C.  Yorktowu  :— 369,398 
wiitUs,  free  coloured,    395,250    slaves.     Total,   806,942,      Western   Disirkt— 

AIm).  •'»,  C  Covington;  Augusta,    19,6528.  C.  Staunton  ;  Bath,  4300»  C.  Bath  ; 

Bttidrv  T,   C.  Martmaburg;  Botetourt,    11>679,   C.  Fiucastlc  ;  Braxton,  2575,  C* 
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Braxton  ;  Bnuilce,  794S,  C.  Wwllflburg ;  Ciibell,  8163,  C.  Cabell  ,  Clarke,  6353,  C.  Beirv- 

'4.   C.   Fayette  villo  ;  Floyd.  4453,   C.  Floyd;  Frederick,    1 
\  ,  5307,   C,  Gilea  ;  Grayson,  91>87,  C.  Greeiisrille ;  Grccnbrh 

C.  Le^isburg  ;  Hampshire*  12,295*  C,  Roiniiev  ;  Hardy,  7622»  C,  Moorefield ;  Harn«ia 
17,669,  C.  Clarksburg  ;  Jackson,  4890,  C.  Ripley  ;  Jefferson,  14,082,  C.  Cliarlcmtuwai 
Ktinawba,  13,567,  C*  Clmrledtoii  ;  Lee,  8441,  C.  Jonesville;  Lewis,  8151,  C.  W«t<Hij 
Lo^ji,  4309.  C.  Logaij;  Marshall,  6937,  C.  ElkabeUito^Ti ;  Mason,  6777,  C.  Poiiit 
Plct^ant  ;  Mercer,  2233,  C.  Princeton;  Monongalia,  17,368,  C.  MargantoMra;  lt!a«iiOQ» 
8422,  C.  Union  ;  Montgomeir,  7405,  C.  Christiansburg ;  Morgan,  4253,  C- 
Springs;  jSicboIas,  2515,  C.  Summers ville  ;  Ohio,  13,357^  C.  Wheeling;  Page,  6 IS 
C  Surry  ;  Pendlotou,  6940,  C.  Franklin  ;  Pocahontas,  2922,  C.  Huntererille  ;  Pr 
6866,  C.  Kingwood  ;  Pulaski,  3739,  C.  Newbern  ;  Randolph,  6208,  C.  Beverly  ; 
bke,  5499,  C.  Salem;  Rockbridge,  14,284,  C.  Lexington  ;  Rockingham,  17,344,  C. 
monburg  ;  Russell,  7878,  C,  Lebanon  ;  Scott,  7303,  C.  Estiuville  ;  Sbenando&h,  lljl 
C.  Woodstock;  Smythc,  6522,  C.  Marion;  Tazewell,  6290,  C.  Jeffefwuville ; 
6954,  C.  Middleboume  ;  Warren,  5627,  C.  Front  Royal  ;  Washington,  I3,G 
Abingdon  ;  Wood,  7923,  C,  Parker«burg;  Wythe,  9375,  t.  Wvthevdle.  Westetn 
trict,  whites   371,570,    free   coloured  7548,    slaves  53,737.      total,   432,855,— Cj^ 

Soil  and  Con  fi juration, — The  extensive  section  of  Virginia,   which  extenda  from  Urn 

Atlantic  to  the  lower  falls  of  the  river*,  for  about  110  to  130  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  b 

low  and  flat,  in  some  places  marshy,   naturally    sterile  and  sandy,   and  generally  covtivd 

with  pitch  pine  trees.     On  the   margin,  near  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  soil  b  \ 

fertile.     The  low  country  is  unhealthy  from  August  to  October.     The  lands  which 

froui  the  rivers    at   the  head  of  tidewater   and  Blue   Ridge^  are  undulated  and  1 

eepecially  near  the  mountain  ranges.     The  9oil  of  this  region  b  generally  sandy  and  [ 

part  of  it  is  fertile,   particularly  the  margins  of  the  rtvera.     Towards  tlie  mouDtabia 

Icomitry  h  stony  and  rough,  with  the  soil  ricli*  The  mountains  of  Virginia  ris©  generally  i 

pi  50  mrles  from  the  ocean.  Beyond  which  the  country'  is  generally  moimtainous,  traveraid  hf 

ridges  of  the  Alleghany,  which   occupies  a  greater  breadth  of  country  in  Vir* 

|;  ill  in  any  other  state-      Between  the  various  ridges,  however,  there  are  long  vmllm 

I  or  table  land,  parallel  with  them,   often  of  considerable   breadth,  and  containing  sooit  flf 

tHie  be^t  soil  in  the  state.     The  farms  among  the  mountains  are  i>maller  than  in  aoy  otbtf 

parts  of  the  ^tate,  better  cultivated,  and  there  are  fewer  slaves.     Ilie  cliiuata  in  ihii  reglioQ 

IS  very  healthy 

The  soil  of  the  districts  near  the  sea  coast  is  generally  poor,  producing  Ijjdian  com,  oaCi, 
and  peas.  Wheat  is  raised  in  some  parts  of  it,  and  a  little  rice  in  the  swamps  in  ita  sautlaim 
part.     Between  the  sea  coast  region,  tidewater,  and  the  mountains,  is  tlie  tobacco  oomsiiy  ; 
II ut  in  the  northern  upland  counties  wheat  has  extensively  superseded  tobacco  ;  aad  wu^  of 
James  river,  suiBcient  cotton  is  raised  for  home  consumption.     The  south-eastern  4 
pf\oduce  apples  and  peaches  in  great  abundance.      Among  the  mountains,  the  farmers  ] 
i  large  numbers  of  homed  cattle  and  hogs.      Indian  com  is  cultivated  throughout   the  «tat«. 
The  country  we^t  of  the  mountains  towards  the  Ohio,  is  rough  and  wild  ;  aomf  * 
not  generally,  fertile  ;  but  very  rich  as  a  mineral  region,  ^ —  Various  accotmis^,      i 
Lrv€  Sli}ck  and  Agricnlfural  Products.— Th^xe  were  iu  this  state,   in  1840, 
Itrtm^  nn.l  mnhM  :   1,02  tj  IS  neat  cattle  ;    1,293  J72  sheep  ;   1,992,155  swtne  ;  ^ 

There  were  produced  10,109,716  bushels  of  irheat  ;  87^ 
1,062    busheb    of  oats:   1,482,799  bushels   of  rye;  248^1 
[  f>u^hoi^  of   buckwheat;  34,577,591    bushels  of  Indian   com;    2,538,S74  lbs.    of 

597  Ih^.  nf  hops  ;  65,020  lbs.  of  wax  ;  2,944,6riO  busheU  of  potatc«  ;  364,708  Um^  of 

tons  of  hemp  and   tlax  ;  7.5,347,106  lbs.  of  tobacco;  2956   Urn.  of  rioo ; 

....    ....  of  cotton  ;  3191   lbs,  of  silk  cocoons  ;   1,541,833  lb«.  of  su-—        V^-  — 

ductii  of  the  dairy   were  valued  at    1,480,488  dollars  ;  of  the  ow>hard,  7 

value  of  lumlicr  produced,  538,092  dollars  ;   13,911  gallons  of  wb©  met^  iuaa%\ — tfjfii^Mu 

HetHrrt»^     V.  S,  Gaz, 

r'  '   ^Gold,  copper,  lead,  iron,  coaJ,  salt,  llfnestoD€s  and  m&f^l^  art  f<NmL    lo 

JS4  i^fBOCia  irert  employed  in  mining.     The  long,  narrow  district  ia  wbicb  goUii 
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extendt  throiig:^  Spotsylvania  county  and  tlie  adjacent  couiitr)%  iu  a  south-weAt 
DBf  pmmm^  into  North  and  South  Carolina^  Georgia,  and  Alabama*     The  gold  ore 
ii  WMf  liowever,  sufficiently  rich  to  render  its  mining  or  working,  excepting  in  very  few 
{fthoei.     The  coal  fields  are  very  extensive,  and  afford  both  the  bituminous  and  the  anthra- 
<ili>     hutgB  c^uantities  have  been  mined  and  exported  from  the  vicinity  of  Richmond. 
Stk  Sfffkigs  hare  been  found  iu  various  places,  and  salt  has  been  extensively  manufactured 
OOttirGfeal  Kaoawlia  river,  near  Charleston.     The  warm  gprings^  a^t  Bath^  the  hot  springs,  j 
a  fow  Bttlei  dktant,  the  sulphur  springs,  in  Greenbrier  and  Montgomery  counties,  and  tli< 
tiraol  fpringt  of  Botetourt  county,  are  miich  resorted  to. — U.  S\  Gas, — (See  also  Minen  ' 
PtodltClioiM  of  United  States  hereafter  ) 

Mmers, — The  Potomac  separates  this  state  from  Mainland,     James  river  is  the  larges! 
whiob  flaws  Uirough  the  state.      It  is  oOO  miles  in  length,  and  Hows  Irom  the  mountains  iai 
thm  inlerior  behind  the  Blue  Ridge,  through  which  it  passes.     It  is  navigable  for  sloops  1 20 
mfleSp  JUld  for  bouts  much  farther,  and  falls  into  Chesapeake  bay.     The  Appomattox  is 
130  miles  hmg,  and  enters  James  river  100  miles  above  Hampton  roads,  and  is  navigable^^ 
inlTe  imleSf  to  Petersburg.     The  Rappahannock  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  130  mile 
ongft  a  ttETvgable  I  lU  miles  for  sloops,  and  falls  into  the  Chesapeake.     York  river  enten 
Cbfttt^'- il^**  tlitrty  miles  below  the   Rappahannock,  and  is  navigable  forty  miles  fa 
Ti  riar>aii   enters  the  Potomac  just  before  its  passages  through  the  BliK 

(J.  ^.^  *i,ers  west  of  the  mountains,  tlie  Great  Kanawim  rises  in  North  Carolina, 
Utti9iigb   this  state  and  enters  the  Ohio.     The  little  Kanawha  also  falls  into  the 
This  3Ionongahela  rises  in  this  state,  though  it  runs  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania. 
5  lower  part  of  Chesapeake  bay  lies  wholly  in  this  state»  is  fifteen  miles  wide  at  its 
the  Atlantic  between  Cape  Cliarlea  and  Cape  Henry.     Norfolk,  eight 
Ti  roads,  lias  a  fine  harbour,  ranch  tl»e  best  in  the  state  ;  it  is  spacious, 
ided ;  and  it  is  the  most  commercial  place  in  Virginm;  but  Hichmond 
more  populous,  and  have  an  extensive  trade.     Besides  these,  Wheeling, 
tirg,  and  Winchester,  are  [jrincipal  places. —  IL  S,  Guz, 
re  thirty-one  commercial  and  sLxty-four  commission  houses  eng 
in  fbn^n  tisde,  with  a  capital  of  4,299,tj(X>  dollars  ;  27'i6  retail  diy-goods  and  oil 
storcB,  with  a  capital  of  15,084,413  dollars  ;   1454  persons  employed  in  the  lumber  trada 
with  a  capital  of  113,210  dollars;  931  persons  engaged  in  internal  transportation,  wb 
with  103  butchers,  packers,  Arc,  employed  a  capital  of  100,680  dollai-s;  556  persona  eni-^ 
plojr^d  ia  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  28^383  dollan?. — Official  Meiurfis. 

tiufarfures. — ^In  1840,  there  were  doraeatic  or  famUy  manufactures  to  the  value  of-, 
72  dollars;  forty -one  woollen  manufactories  and  forty- seven  fuUiug  mills,  employ* 
,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  147,792  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1 1 2,350* ' 
-two  cotton  manufactories,  with  42,262  spindles,  employing  1816  persons, 
as  t«i  the  value  of  446,063  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1,299,020  dollars ;  forty- 
iwo  Ci0tiae«s»  iiroducTug  18,810  tons  of  cast-iron,  and  fifty  two  forges,  &c.,  producing  5886 
lOBi  rf  bttr*iron^  tlie  whole  employing   1742  persons,  and  a  capital  of  1,246,650  dollars; 
eltv^ia  aniciting  houses  employed   131   persons,  and  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  51,758 
lkiftAr%  ev^ibying  a  ca[)ital  of  103,650  dollars  ;  five  smelting  houses  employed  seventy- 
Ane  peruniSy  and  produced  878,648  pounds  of  lead,  employing  a  capital  of  21,500  dollars; 
twelve  p«per  Euanufactories,   producing  articles  to  the  value  of  216,245  dollars,   and  other 
paper  matiufaciuries  producing  1260  dollars,   the  whole  employing  181  persons,  and  a  ca- 
■ilu  c%f  287,750  dollara  ;  3342  i>er»ons  manufactured  tohncco  to  the  value  of  2,406,671] 
Joll^r*   ......  L^vipgp  j^  capital  of  1,526^080  dollars  ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  tli0>^ 

tbIii#  78  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  14,700  dollars,  the  whole  em- 

ploying ■>  i\*  jjersons,  and  a  capital  of  85,640  dollars  ;  660  tanneries  employed  1422  per- 
•OQB,  and  a  capital  of  838,141  dollars  ;  982  other  leather  manufactories,  as  saddleries,  &c., 
MOi[iiie«d  articles  to  the  value  of  826,597  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  341,957  dollars; 
im  itfaua-hoQii4^  and  two  glass'cut ting  establishments,  employed  164  persons,  prodncirig 
Co  tbe  ^  ^  *  146,500  dollaii,  with  a  capital  of  132,000  dollars:  thirty-tbruc 
k  etnpl'  -foin*  p<*r^nns*  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  31,380  dollars,  with 

SiVl^itlJ  '■''''  fy-Mi  persons  prodt^ced  dnig<i,  paints,  fkc*,  to  the  value  of 

Ji  !  -  61,727  dgllai-3;  445  pcn>ou!»  produced  machinery  to  the 
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▼alae  of  429»8^8  dollars;   L50  persons  pnodueed  hardiirare  and  midery  to  tlic  vntne ^ 
50,504  dollans ;  262  persons  manufactured  933Q  small  arma  ;  forty  penon 
g-muite  aiid  marble  to  the  value  of  16,6.52  dollars;   1004  persons  produced  « 
to  the  value  of  393^253  dollars  ;  carriages  and  waggons  were  manufactured  to  the  vmiu« 
617,815  dollars,  employlog  1592  persons^  and  a  capital  of  3n»625  dollars  i  1464  i 
leries  produced  865,725  gallons,  and  Bve  breweries  produced  32,960  gaUous,   employtl 
1631  pers^Mis,   and  a  capital  of  187,212  dollars;  764  Bouring  nulls  p^o<lniM^d   1,041,5' 
ban^b  of  Hour,  and  witli  other  mills  employed  39<54  persons,  produciivg  articles  to  th*f  vi 
of  7,855^499  dollars,   with  a  capital  of  5,184,669  dollars  j  sliipa  were  built  to  Uie  value J 
1 36,807  dollar?  ;  675  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value  of  289,301  doUa«  ; 
brieV  or  stone,   and  2604  wooden  houses  were  built,  employing  4694  iktbohs,   and  ( 
1«367,393  doUani ;  fifty  printing  offices  and  thirteen  binderies,  four  daily,   twelvti  sen 
weekly,  and  thiity*five  weekly  newspapers,  and  five  periodicals,  employed  310  persons,  and* 
tt  capital  of  168,850  dollars*     The  whole  amount  of  capital  employc^l  in  umim£actu;«i  in 
the  Btatc  was  ll,360»86l  dollars, — Official  Returns, 

Kduration. — William  and  Mary  college^  at  Williamsburg,  is  the  oldest  m  the  stal/, 
I  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country,  and  was  founded  in  1691.  Hampden  Sydnt^  onl- 
in  Prince  Edward  county,  was  founded  in  1783^  and  is  flourishing*  WailuQi 
bge,  at  Lei^iiigton,  was  founded  in  1812.  Randolph  Macon  college,  wa^  foun 
|rdton,  in  1832*  There  are  theological  schools  at  Richmond,  in  Prince  Edward  t 
in  Fairfax  county.  But  the  most  important  literary  instatutiOD  iu  the  statc*|  is 
university  of  Virginia,  at  Charlottesville^  founded  in  1819.  Its  plan  is  extensive,  ttsendo 
ment  has  been  munificent,  and  it  is  a  prosperous  institution*  Iu  all  these,  with  a  &w  imalli 
ittJtitutions,  tliere  were,  in  1840,  1097  students  ;  there  were  in  the  state,  also*,  382 
k'deiriies,  with  1 1,083  students  ;  1561  common  and  primary  schools,  with  35,3S1  srholan; 
and  58,787  white  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write 

Ildigion. — The  Baptists,  the  most  numerous  religious  denomttiatton,  have  about  ' 
churches  ;  tlie  Preshyteriani  120;  the  Episcopalians,  axty -five  ministers ;  the  Me 
170,     There  are  also  a  few  Lutherans,  Catholics,  Unitarians,  Friends,  and  Jews. 

Banks, — In  January,  1840,  there  were  in  this  state  eight  banks  and  branches,  with  t 
capital  of  3,637,400  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  2,513,412  dollars.  At  die  clos«  of  tlM 
same  y^ar  the  public  debt  amounted  to  6,857,161  dollars. 

Public  f Forks, — ^ Virginia  has  undertaken  several  important  works  of  internal  immrtt* 
ment,  by  chartering  private  companies,  several  of  which  have  been  liberally  aided  by  the 
state.  The  Dismal  Swamp  canal  connects  Chesapeake  bay  with  Albemarle  sound,  extend- 
ing from  Deep  creek  to  Joycc^s  creek,  twenty-three  miles,  at  a  cost  of  879,864  dollars*  II 
has  branches  of  eleven  miles.  The  Alexandjria  canal  extends  seven  miles  and  a  quarter  fr&oi 
Georgetown  to  Alexandria*  The  James  river  and  Kanawha  canal  extends  1 75  miles.  fn>iii 
"lichmoiid  to  Buchanan.  The  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  nv'  -  '  '- 
tveuty-five  milts,  to  Aqoia  creek.     Louisa  branch,  twent^'^five  miles  from  1\  ; 

eeds  forty-nine  miles,   to  Gordonsrille.     Richmond  and  Petersburg  railroad,  irom  iimh' 
ftofid.  extend*  twenty-three  miles,  to  Petersburg.      Petersburg  and  Roanoke  railroail  rx- 
t  '"irg,  fifty-nine  miles,  to  Weldon.      Greensville  railroad  extends  Uron 

1  1  ^een  miles,  to  Gaston,  North  Caroliua,     City  Point  niilrnad  extenib^ 

1  •!,,  twelve  miles,  to  City  Pomt.     Chesterfield  railroad  extcii'  al  ,^  ~ 

('  and  a  lialf.  to  Richmond.      Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  raili  mis  from  1 

ttioufh,  vv^Ut  miles,  tn  Weldon,  North  Carolina.      Winchester  and  Potomac  r 
froiri  nunit'i's  Fr'TTv.  durty-two  Hiiles,  to  W'mchester* — Offifial  /ithirnx.      i 
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PniKCiPAL  SEAPORTS  AND  TOWNS. 

VtRGi^iiA,  although  tlie  earliest  settled,  has  very  few,  and  no  very  large,  towns. 

OlAULfiTTK8Vlu.K  is  Situated  oil  Moore's  creek,  two  mWes  from  its  ene- 
iirtna  river*  The  plan  is  irregular,  but  it  is  well-bnilt,  rhiefly  with  brick.    If  < 
?S0  btitMing^  of  pvcry  kind,   and  about  l(XK)  ir  '  uvo  stw«%  tw(> 

lM?ok-atyrc3,  and  a  printingolhce,  from  wliich  ;'  ^  ;    *  '^^      Th^J 
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mills  in  the  vicinity.     It  derives  its  chief  importnnce  from  the  univei-Hity  of 

rluch  it  is  the  seat.     Tliis  institution  was  planned  by  Mr,  Jeiferson.     It  was 

«iu  the  plan  of  Etiropean  universities  than  moat  American  colleges, 

ilding^  are  various  in  their  architecture,  and  arranged  on  three  sidea  of  a 

jii,  at  the  upjver  end  of  which  stands  a  large  rotunda,  containing  lectins 

I  fibrary.      The   philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  the  mineralogic^d 

Inatomical  and  general  nmseum,  are   extensive.     It  has  a  fine  astronomical 

the  apex  of  a  hill  in  the  vicinity.     It  was  founded  in  18  J  9,  has  a  pr«sident 

;>r9,  or  other  instructors,  has  hud  200  alumni,  has  290  students,  and  16,000 

I  libraries.     The  commencement  is  on  the  4th  of  July.     It  is  muni6cently  en- 

FftUte. 

BURG  is  situated  on  the  south-west  side  of  Rappaliannock  river,  1 10  miles 
e,  in  34  deg.  44  inin.  north  latitude,  and  77  deg*  38  min.  west  longi- 
,  of  North  Richmnud.     Population,  in  1830,  3307  ;  1840,  3974.     Tha 
ad  out,  and  presents  a  beautiful  appearance  from  the  heights  by  which  it 
;  b  supplied  with  excellent  water  from  the  Rappahannock^  in  pipes  laid  by 
ipanv.      The  falls  of  the  Rappahannock,  in  the  vicinity,  afford  good  water- 
,  flourishing  traile,  exporting  grain,  tlour,  tobacco,  Indian  com,  &c.     Its 
i  eomputed  at  above  4,000,000  dollars  annually.    It  was  named  in  honour 
-ick,   father  of  George  II L     There  were,  in  1840,  seventy-three  stores, 
JJi961   dollars  ;  two  tanneries,   paints,  drugs,   &-c,,  capital  37,000  dollars ;  one 
printing-offices,  four  semi- weekly  newspapers.     Capital  in  manufactures* 
Five  academies,  256  students,  seven  schools,  156  scholai's. 
Febry,  173  miles  north  of  Richmond^     Situated  at  the  jmiction  of  the  She- 
k  with  the  Potomac  river,  at  the  passage  of  the  united  stream  through  the  Blue 
described  by  Mr.  Jefferson-     There  is,  probably,  not  a  more  picturesque  spot 
State^t.     It  contains  twelve  stores,  one  of  the  largest  flouring  mills  m  the 
fiimaoe,  8 10  dwelling?,  and  a  natiooai  ajrmoin*y,  where  8850  small-arms  are 
mfactured,  employing  240  hands.   In  the  armoury,  80,000  or  90,000  stand  of 
Jly  kept,  and  as  tliey  are  sent  away  replaced  by  others  from  the  factories.   The 
nd  Ohio  Canal  passes  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Potomac.     The  Baltimor© 
paoses  through  this  place.     The  Potomac  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge, 
'  between  the  abutments,   connecting  the  village  with  the  Maryland  side. — 


HM.  is  a  port  of  entry  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  Klizabeth  river,  just  below  the 
of  its  two  bra«chi?s,  eight  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Hampton  roads,  and  tbirty- 
frofii  the  ooean,  IIO  by  water,  below  City  point,  106  east-south-east  from  Richmond, 
""  *iii|fton,  36  deg.  50  min.  50  sec,  north  latitude,  and  76  deg.  18  min.  47  sec. 
lie  situation  is  low,  tlie  streets  are  crooked  and  irregular,  and  most  of  the 
ftrkftble  for  elegance.  It  has  two  banks,  two  insurance  offices,  an  academy, 
,  an  atheuieum,  with  a  respectable  library,  and,  in  the  vicinity,  a  marine 
Tnited  States  navy-yard.  At  the  latter  is  a  dry  dock,  constructed  of  hewn 
I  cost  974,536  dollars.  The  harbour  is  spacious  and  safe,  having  eighteen 
:  water.  The  entrance  to  it,  above  a  mile  wide,  is  defended  by  forts  Monroe 
It  has  more  foreign  trade  than  any  other  place  in  the  state.  The  tonnage, 
19,079.  The  Dismal  Swamp  canal  connects  Chesapeake  bay  with  Albemarle 
ens  an  extensive  water  communication  from  Norfolk  to  the  south.  There 
in  1840,  eight  foreign  commercial  and  eight  commission  houses,  capital 
thirty-five  retail  stores,  capital  I, o90,5(X)  dollars;  two  printing-offices, 
daily,  and  one  semi-weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
Eighteen  academics,  515  students,  seventeen  schools,  604  scholars. 
9816;  in  1840,  10,920.— Gj^ia^  JRehtms,  U.  S.  6?a«.— (See  Trade 

,  port  of  entry,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Appomattox  river,  twelve  miles 

I  into  Jaxnos  nver,  at  the  City  point,  in  37  deg.  1 S  min.  54  sec.  north  latitude, 

"  [1.  wert  longitude  twenty-three  miles  south  by  east  of  Richmond.     Popu- 

"*    in  1840,  1 1,136.  'The  river  is  navigable  to  this  place  for  vessels  of 
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100  ioQSy  aoil  the  fails  iuiniediately  »liii%e  It  tLflPortl  extenstvt*  water  |jow«!r.     A  cmaal  m  ea| 

mimd  these  f&Ib  for  the  purpose  of  navigation.     Tbe  borough  contaiiis,  heudes  Fetqifaiig', 

the  viilagB  of  Blaoclfonl,  in  Prince  George  county,  find  of  Pocahontas  in  Clu*sterfield  cocmty. 

The  great  southern  chain  of  railroads  passes  Uu'ough  it  and  adds  to  its  importance.    It  b  cnm 

of  the  handsomest  and  most  le^ng  towns  in  the  state,  and  exports  tobacco  and  floor,     llie 

tonnage,  in  1840,  was  3098*     There  were  six  commercial  and  eight  commiasioii  hamm 

euga^  in  foreign  trade,  capital  875,000  dollars;   121   retail  stores^  cspitai   l,026,2o0 

IdoUars  ;  two  Uimber  yards,  capital  6000  dollars  ;  one  furnace,  six  ioFgea^  one  wooll4n  ho* 

I  tory,  two  cotton  factories,  7520  spindles  one  pottei^%  two  ro|H!- walks,  two  flo^ng  mtU%  mt 

I  rrist  mill,  two  saw  mills,  two  printing'offiecs,  one  semi-weeUly  newspaper.  Capital  lo  tniiiii* 

[tactures,  726,555  dollars.     In  July,   1 8 1 5,  a  disastrous  fire  destroyed  400  buildings,  and 

onerty  estimated  at  2,000,000  dollars.     It  has  been  rebuilt  on  an  tmprove<l  plan* 

KicHMOND,  city  and  port  of  entr)%  b  situated  on  James  river^  at  the  lower  fulls,  at  the 

•d  of  tidewater,  and  is  m  37  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude,  and  77  deg.  HI  min,  we«t  loo* 

fgitude  from  Greenwich,  and  0  deg,  27  min.  west  longitude  from  Washington.   It  is  tvftiJif* 

hree  miles  north  from  Petersburg,  and  117  miles  south-by  •we«t  from  Washington.  The  popo* 

ition,  in  1800,  was  5737 ;  in  1810,  9785  ;  in  1820,  12,067  ;  in  18;J0,  16,tX)0 ;  in  184Ct 

t),153.     It  b  situated  directly  opposite  to  Manchester,  to  which  it  b  connected  by  Iwn 

idges«     The  situation  is  healthy  and  highly  picturesc]ue.     Tbe  deatlis  do  not  cxoeod  coe 

eighty 'Eve  of  the  population  annually,     ohockoo  and  Richmond  hills  stand  opposite  ta 

h  otlier,  and  Shockoe  creek,  a  rapid  stream,  passes  between  them;  and  the  city  bi|if«id 

»r  these  hilb,  and  along  the  margin  of  the  creek.     The  elevations  present  itiaoy  |iietitr* 

[jue  views  of  the  city,  of  James  river,  and  of  the  surrounding  country.     The  dty  cootaiai 

[>ut  1 400  houses,  a  Urge  proportion  of  which  are  of  brick,  with  slated  roofs.      It  b  f^^* 

brly  laid  out,  the  streets  generally  crossing  each  other  at  nght  angles*    And  in  the  wcsjsii 

^vision  of  the  city,  on  an  elevated  plain,  denominated  Shockoe  hill,  stands  the  CapitoL    1( 

I  a  very  commanding  situation,  in  the  centre  of  a  beautifid  public  square^  of  an  oblong 

,  containing  about  eight  acres,  ornamented  with  grass  plats  and  gravelled  walkji^     In 

i  centre  of  a  spacious  hall,  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  stands  a  marble  statue  of  Wodb* 

executed  in  Paris.  Near  it  is  a  marble  bust  of  Lafayette.     In  one  angle  of  Capttol* 

f  stands  the  City  hall,  decorated  at  each  end  by  a  fine  Doric  portico  of  four  colmBBi. 

Ifn  the  eastern  part  of  Capitol- square  is  a  house  erected  for  the  residence  of  tbe  gownwg 

(f  the  state.     In   another  angle  of  the  same  square  is  the  county  <^urt  house.     In  tfat 

vestem  suburbs  of  the  city  is  the  state  penitentiary,  a  large  buUding,  in  the  form  of  a  hoUov 

i|iiare,  300  feet  long  and  110  feet  broad,  with  several  aeres  of  ground  connected  with  it  la 

^'}  suburbs  of  the  city,  on  the  north,  b  the  almshouse,  a  spacious  building  snirofilidid  by 

essive  grounds.     The  other  public  buildings  are  a  county  and  a  city  goal,  aaetpllia 

ylum,  a  theatre,  a  museum,  two  markets,  an  armoury  320  by  280  feet,  an  ac4uieiDjr«  nd 

\  masonic  haJl.     The  city  b  supplied  by  water,  which  is  elevated  by  water  power,  mid  iW9 

forcing  pumps,  into  three  large  reservoirs,  containing  1,000,000  gallons  each,  from  wUdi 

1  r  1  over  tbe  city,  and  forms  a  great  resource  in  case  of  fire,  as  well  as  a  99fj^ 

t  rants — U,  S.  Gtiz* 

Richmond  is  well  situated  for  trade.  Vessels  drawing  ten  feet  of  water  come  Ca  Rodeill, 

.jbbout  a  mile  below  the  centre  of  the  city ;  and  those  drawing  fifteen  feet  to  Warwick,  thfft 

otlee  below  the  city.     The  falls  in  James  river  are  obviated  by  tbe  canal«  and  above  tllMi 

I  b  navigable  for  boats  220  miles.  Regular  lines  of  packets  ply  to  and  f^^'i^  >*''*vv  Vf^^^  ^od 

r  places,  and  it  communicates  by  steamboats  to  Norfolk.     The  prii  f  et- 

itioQ  are  wheat,  flour,  and  tobacco.     The  exports  amount  to  aboui  «j,vrx>  ^iy^.^  *  tkUao 

Dually.     The  tonnage  of  thb  port,  in  1840,  was  691 1. 

The  manufactures  of  Richmond  are  also  extensive.    The  &lls  of  the  James  river  aUbri  A 

er  power  of  unlimited  extent.     There  were,  in  1840,  seventeen  foreign  commemal  and 

aty*nine   commission    liouses,   capital    3,062,000   dollars  ;    256  retail   stores,   cspiCftl 

1,646,450  dollars  ;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  24,(X^  dollars  ;  four  furnaces  and  n^glt 

^-— pea,  &o.,   capital  317,900  dollars;  machinery  produced  amounted  to  l2BfiOC^ igSihni 

cotton  factory,  5810  spindles,  capital  175,000  dollars;  tobacco  m*iiufncloii«%  OifiCal 

;S50  dollars  ;  one  P^P^^  ^'  iftitml  75,000  dollars  ;  twenty-one  flouring  milli,  tif9 

t  miUsi  tlire^  saw  milfs,  Un.  I  6 1,000  doltors  ;  eight  printing-oflkes^  one  f  * 
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one  iaUj,  m  weekly,  and  two  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  one  periodical,  capital  48,700 
dollars.  Total  capital  in  manufectures,  1,372,950  dollars. — Official  Returns,  U,  S.  Gaz. 
— (See  Trade  of  Virginia  hereafter.) 

FINANCES. 

Aioeordin^  to  the  last  report  of  the  finance  committee,  "  The  state  debt,  including  what 
was  created  tor  subscription  to  banks,  and  the  war  debt,  and  diminished  by  the  amount  of 
ti»  sinkiiig  fond,  and  hj  the  state  stock  held  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  amounts  to 
7,40S^166  dollars.  The  annual  interest  on  this  debt  is  433,960  dollars.  The  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  goremment,  as  estimated  for  1843,  amount  to  457,000  dollars ;  making  the  whole 
anmiiidierge  890,960  dollars.  The  income  of  the  state  for  the  year  is  estimated  at  872,030 
doUan^  of  windi  652,500  is  produced  by  taxes  and  ordinary  sources,  49,242  dollars  by 
the  benns  on  bank  capital,  and  153,160  dollars  by  the  income  of  bank  stock  owned  by  the 
state.  In  addition  to  the  amount  of  indebtedness  above-mentioned,  the  state  is  liable  through 
ks  goaiviitee  of  the  James  river  and  Kenawha  company  bonds,  the  old  James  river  company 
diindends,  «od  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  for  2,872,520  dollars  ;  making  the  total 
d^its  and  liabilities  of  the  commonwealth,  10,281,686  dollars. 

Taxes  fob  1842. 


On  Lots 


250,113  slaves 

332,929  horses 

9,200  coaches  . 

91  stages     . 

2417  carryalls 

6722  gigs    . 
,  fioenoea  to  merchants 
,  7810  gold  watches . 
,  17,335  silver  watches 
,  11^29  docks    . 


doUars. 

63,353.38 

234,660.88 

100,045.20 

41,616,07 

23,427.13 

325.31 

2,563.65 

3,902.33 

90,260.98 

7,810.00 

4,333.75 

5,814.50 


dollars. 
On  2682  pianos       .         .         .       4,649.00 
„  jJate  tax        .         .         ,  1,219.03 

„  insurance  offices  .         .       2,190.81 

„  pedlars  .         .         .  6,665.16 

„  ordinary  keepers  .  •  18,826.45 
„  keepers  of  houses  of  private  en- 
tertainment .  .  3,721.89 
„  venders  of  lottery  tickets  .  8,405.96 
„  exhibitors  of  shows  .  1,310.00 
„  owners  of  stud  horses .         .       8,002.00 


Total 


633,103.49 


StaiB  DebL — Amount  of  state  debt  as  reported  by  the  governor  in  his  message  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  legislature,  7,650,000  dollars,  which  is  held  as  follows  : 

dollars.  dollars. 

By  individuals 2,600,000 

„  banks 770,000 

„  state  and  state  institutions 1,400,000 

„  citiiens  of  other  states 610,000 

The  renismder  by  subjects  of  Ghreat  Britain,  France,  Crermany,  and 

Soodand,  say 2,270,000 


The  property  of  the  state  is  invested  in  bank  and  other  stocks,  and  amounts  to 


7,650,000 
12,500,000 


TRADE  AND   NAVIGATION   OF  VIRGINIA. 


The  principal  articles  of  export  are  tobacco,  cotton,  wheat,  flour,  maze,  or 
Indian  com,  Indian  corn  meal,  blackeye  peas,  naval  stores,  staves,  shingles,  and 
lumber  of  various  kinds. 

Of  Import. — Dry  goods,  iron,  copper,  and  other  metals ;  glass,  coal,  hardware, 
earthenware,  salt,  rum,  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  and  all  other  West  India  produce ; 
hides^  dyewoods,  wines,  gin,  brandy,  and  other  liquors ;  chiefly  furnished  by 
Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Russia,  the  Mediterranean  ports,  different 
colonies^  and  South  America. 
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The  foreign  trade  of  this  state  has  not  increased,  but  has  rather  declined 
for  several  years  past;  nor  does  there,  at  present,  appear  much  prospect  of 
improvement 

This  decline  may  be  attributed  to  several  causes.  In  regard  to  the  exports, 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  two  principal,  and  most 
valuable  commodities,  tobacco  and  cotton,  formerly  shipped  from  this  direct 
to  England,  France,  Holland,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  is  now  sent  coastwise 
to  New  York,  and  the  other  large  cities  of  this  country,  where  it  either  finds  a 
market  and  ready  sale,  enabling  the  owner  at  once  to  realise  his  funds,  and  invest 
them  in  return  articles  suitable  to  the  demand  in  this  quarter ;  or  their  tobacco 
and  cotton  are  reshipped  to  the  foreign  market  at  a  lower  freight,  and  upon  more 
moderate  terms,  than  has  been  done  from  Virginia — the  immense  capital  and 
tonnage  concentrated,  especially  at  New  York,  affording  facilities  and  advantages 
over  those  of  the  middle  and  southern  states.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that 
there  is  now  a  much  larger  quantity  of  both  the  named  articles  used  at  the 
American  manufactories,  and,  in  that  way,  much  more  retained  in  the  country 
than  formerly. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  more  especial  reference  to  the  trade  with  the 
different  parts  of  Europe.  That  with  the  West  Indies  and  other  British  colonies, 
previously  carried  on  to  an  immense  extent,  has,  since  the  emancipation  of  the 
negroes,  decreased  in  a  still  greater  ratio  than  the  other,  and  the  quantity  of 
lumber  and  coarser  descriptions  of  provisions,  furnished  from  this  state  for  that 
market,  is  now  hardly  more  than  one-half  of  what  it  was  five  years  ago.  The 
number  of  vessels  in  that  trade  (especially  British)  have  diminished  in  proportion. 
This  does  not  apply,  however,  to  flour,  of  which  the  quantity  now  admitted  to  the 
West  Indies  is  greater  than  before,  it  appearing  that  the  same  class  of  persons 
are  not  disposed  to  put  up  with  the  coarse  food  with  which  they  were  supplied 
as  slaves. 

Port  Charges. — ^The  port  charges  (custom-house)  are  generally  moderate,  but 
depend  entirely  upon  the  number  and  nature  of  the  documents  that  may  be 
required ;  they  amount,  inward  and  outward  together,  to  about  from  four  to  eight 
dollars  upon  a  vessel. 

As  hospital  money,  seamen  of  all  American  vessels  are  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  twenty  cents  per  month,  deducted  from  their  wages,  and  paid  by  the 
master  at  the  custom-house,  on  entering  or  clearing;  but  no  such  charge  attaches 
to  seamen  of  foreign  vessels. 

There  are  no  "  warehousing  ports,"  so  denominated,  in  the  United  States ; 
but  all  the  larger  districts,  this  included,  have  public  stores,  where  foreign  mer- 
chandise may  be  deposited  for  exportation,  and  without  the  exaction  of  any  duty. 

Pilotage. — ^The  pilotage  regulations  are  regulated  by  the  state  legislature. 
The  following  are  abstracts  from  the  existing  laws  : — 
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Air  Act  to  amend  the  seveiul  Acta,  coDcenuiig  P'daUi  pa4»^  Marcb  23, 1836. 


I  by  the  General  Assembly,  that  every  registered  vessel  owned  Uy  &  eitizert 

Tnited  States,  or  by  citizens  or  siibjecl 


JBe  it  enacted 

CDS  of  th«  T  Till  ted  States,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state^  >vlio3e  vessels 
iity  with  t}ie  government  of  the  United  States,  placed   on  the  sanie   fiioting-  a^ 
Jie  United  States^  shall  pay  the  following  rates  of  pilotage  in  lieu  of  those  now 
I  hy  law  ;  to  wit :  from  sea  to  Flampton  roada,  if  the  vessel  be  boarded   by  such 
itJni  iwenty  miles  to  the  east  of  Cape  Henry,  one  dolkr  and  fiffcy  cents  per  foot ;  if  forty 
'  more  muei  to  the  ea^^t  of  Cape  Henry,  twenty -five  cents  per    foot,    in  addition  to  th^ 
I  rates;  if  less  than  twenty  miles  to  the  east  of  tlie  Capes,  one  dollar  and  tw.cnty-fiv^ 
its  per  foot;  from  Hampton  road^  to  sea,  oue  dollar  per  foot ;  from  Hampton  roads  tO^ 
lurfollc  and  Purtsmoath,  eighty-eight  cents  per  foot ;  from  Hampton  roads  to  i^leepy  hole 
ok  Out,  one  dollar  and  three  cents  per  foot  ;  from   Hampton  roads  to  Pagan  creek, 
|f*eight  cents  per  ftH>t ;  from    Hampton  i-oads  to  Jatnt^s   to\^Ti«  or  any  place   between 
a  creek  and  James    town,   one  dollar  and  uinety-foiu*  cents  per  foot;  from  Flamptoa 
lo  City  jiuint  or  Bermuda  hundred,  or  any  place  between  James  to^ni  and  City  point 
indi-ed,  two  doUat-s  and  eighty -seven  cents  per  foot;  from  Hampton  roads  to 
,   tlixee   dollars   and   forty -eight   cents   per  foot  ;   from  Hampton   roads   to 
ifick^  or  any  place  Wtween  Turkey  island  and  Warwick,  four  dollars  and  thirty-four 
jwT  foiit ;  from  Hampton  n>ad3  to  Richmond  or  any  pla^e  between  Richmond  and 
rif  dollars  and  sixty-lhrcc  cents  per  foot. 

It  <*r  enacted,  that  the  same  rates  of  pilotage  shall  be  demanded  for  coudnctiug 

el  from  isach  of  Uie  places  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  section,  to  Hampton  roads,  ail 

demftudable  for   conducting   sucli  vessel  from   Hampton  roadU  to  the  said  places  re*^ 

B^  it  fkrtiier  enacted,  that  all  foreign  vessels,  not  placed  by  treaty  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Uuiie<l  States  on  the  same  U)oting  as  vessels  of  the  United  States,  fihall  pay 
ne-fourtli  m  additloQ  t«>  the  rates  of  piloting  therein  prescribed. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  every  master  of  a  vessel,   sailing  under  a  coasting  licence, 

burden  of  seventy  tons,  shall  be  compelled  to  take  die  first  pilot  who  offers   lo 

I  Cape  Henry,  to  conduct  his  vessel,  and  in  case  of  refiisal  on  the  part  of  the  said 

AiA^£   Lo  tnke  such  pilot,  he  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  half  pilotage  to  tlie  first  port  to 

lich  Kuch  vessel  is  boiujd. 

Be  it  further   enacted,  that  any  master  of  a  vessel  who  shall   give  a  pilot  notice  to 

lend  hh  \ t-ocl,  and  the  pilot  shall  attend  accordingly »  such  pilot  shall  receive  one  dollar 

i    cents  for  every  day  he  sliall  he  detained, 

h^i  lt  enactt^i  that  pilots   may  appoint  an  agent  in  the  city  of  Richmond  anel 

i>iigh  of  Norfolk,   state  their  accounti*  and  prove  the   same  before  any  justice  of  tlie 

iLl.rroan  of  said  city  or  borough;   and  lodge  the  same  with     such  agent   for 

is  hei^hy  authorised  to  collect  and  receive   the  money  on  the  same,  for 

:icoom\t  lo  such  pilot  or  pilots,  as  in  other  cases  for  money  had  and  reeeived, 

he  party  claiming  the  same. 

I  that  the  eleventh  section  of  the  act,  entitled  an  act  reducing  into 
iceming  pilots  and  regidating  their  fees,  passed  the  lOth  day  of 
,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

!.  tliat  the  rates  of  pUotago  for  vessels  of  war  shall  be  as  follows  :^ — 
Hampton  roads,  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents   [»er  foot;  from 
*  a,  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  fiiot;  from  Hanipton  roads  to 
r   J'urt*«inouth,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  foot,  and  from  Norfolk  or 
tioiith  tr>  llnTTiptHn  roads,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  jierfoot;  and  for  every  day 
in  board  a  vessel  of  war,  three  dollars. 
Ik  \,  that  no  master  of  a  vessel  shall  be  required  to  take  tlie  pilot  who ! 

msy  tiairo  conduct^  his  vessel  from  sea;  to  conduct   his  vessel  from  her  port  of  entiy  or 
odifT  |ila£«  of  departure  to  sea. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  any  person,  although  he  may  have  received  a  branch 
aoQdcdini^  to  tlte  provisions  of  the  act,  entitled  an  act  reducing  mto  oue^  the  several  acts 
ooQconusig  pUots  and  fcgidating  their  fees,  passed  tlie  10th  day  of  February,   1819,  shall 
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undertake  to  conduct  any  ress^l  required  by  law  to  take  a  pilot,  fi-om  sea  ta  any  of  tfc 
[ilnroH  mentioned  iu  the  6rst  section  of  this  act,  or  thence  to  sea,  unless  he  shall  be  attache 
to  some  lawful  nilot  boat,  and  shall  actually  cruise  therein^  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  th<>  su 
of  lt50  dollai's  for  every  such  oflence,  which  nmy  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt^  bi 
court  of  record  in  this  commonwealth,  by  any  person  who  shall  sue  for  the  »ame,  h\  wb 
actiouj  the  person  so  offending  may  be  held  to  ball ;  and  if  any  person  who  shall  not  h%t 
obtained  such  branch  sliall  undertake  to  conduct  any  vessel,  required  by  law  to  take 
pilot  from  sea  to  any  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  the  act,  as  aforesaid, 
thence  to  sea,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  2t)0  dollars  for  erery  such  offence,  wliid 
may  be  i^overed  by  action  of  debt  m  aforesaid,  in  wliich  action  bail  may  be  denumde^ 
Provided,  tlmt  nothmg'  herein  contained  shall  \ye  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any  |»e«( 
fnjm  assisting  a  vesi*el  in  distress,  if  he  shall  deHver  up  such  vessel  to  any  lawful  pilot  wh 
may  offer  to  conduct  hor;  for  which  assistance  so  rendered,  the  person  so  assisting,  shall  i 
may  demaud  and  receive  from  the  said  pilot,  half  the  fees  allowed  for  pilotage  by  this  act. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  any  pilot  shall  apprehend  and  confine  in  gaol  any  ruuawai 
slave  found  on  board  of  any  ve-esel  departing  or  alxjut  to  depart  from  any  part  of  tli8 
Qmmon wealth,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reward  of  twenty  dollars;  which  sum  may  to 
covered  by  action  of  debt  in  any  court  of  record,  from  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  slaTCs 
'  from  the  executors,  admiuistrators,  or  committee  of  tlie  estate  to  which  such  slave  may 
plong.  And,  moreover,  the  master,  shipper,  or  owner  of  the  vessel  m  wliich  such  slar< 
may  be  found  and  apprehended  as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  snm  of  500  doll 
in  addition  to  the  penalties  now  prescribed  by  law,  which  sum  may  be  recovered  by  ac 
of  debt  in  any  court  of  record  as  aforesaid,  by  such  pilot,  his  executors  or  adnmi]stfator8»  i 
which  action  bail  may  be  demanded. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  coming  within  the  purview  of  1 
act,  and  contrary  hereto,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed- 
This  act  shall  be  iu  force  from  ami  nfter  the  l5t  day  of  May  nexL 


An  Act  concemmg  i^iiots. 


Passed  March  29,  1837. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  that  every  vessel  sailing  under  a  coactiiig 
licence  of  the  burden  of  seventy  tons  or  more,  lx>und  up  James  river,  sliall  be  compt>lk?d  ta 
take  the  first  pilot  tluit  may  offer  his  services  (Cape  Henry  bearing  west  of  south),  to  coo* 
duct  such  vessel  to  her  port  of  destitmtion.  It  sliall  be  lawful  for  the  captain  of  such  vofld 
to  discljarge  such  pilot  in  Hampton  roads  by  iiaylng  the  pilot  that  conducted  liim  to  laid 
roods  two  dt)llar8  per  foot ;  if  the  captain  of  sucn  vessel  snould  take  the  pilot  to  his  port  'if 
1  ii   be   shall  then   pay  the  fees  imposed  upon  registered  vessels  by  the  act  ported 

:  :ay  of  March,  IS^JG;  but  if  in  case  such  captain  should  refuse  to  take  a  pilot  wlwn 

^***kirji,  he  shall  pay  to  such  pilot  or  his  agent  the  sum  of  ten  dollars ;  and  it  shall  be 
kwful  for  the  pilots  to  ap^mint  an  agent  in  the  city  of  Richmond  to  collect  tlieir  fsitg  tad 
pilotage. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  if  any  captain  or  master  shall  refuse  or  fail  to  pay  to  tbir 
agent,  witiiin  three  days  af^cr  demand  made,  the  amount  which  may  be  due  to  any  piloti 
he  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the  further  sum  of  five  dollars;  wliich  sums  may  be  recovered  I 
warmut  beffvrc  a  nuigistrate  of  any  county  or  coq>onstion,  in  which  die  defendant  may 
'*jund ;  and  If  the  captain  or  master  of  any  vessel  shall  conceal  or  obscure  tlie  name  thwn 
nd  shall  refuse  to  disclose  the  same  when  spoken  by  a  pilot,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  1 
iiiot  the  further  sum  of  five  dollars  to  be  recovered  as  above  stated. 

Tlus  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 

The  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  from  the  original. 


April  l,idd7« 


■mAA^te 


GEORGE  W.  MUNf  ORD,  u  iL  ix 
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Gioss  Return  of  Britisli  and  Foreign  Trade  at  the  Priaclpal  Ports  within  the  Consulate 
of  Yirginia,  during  the  Year  ending  the  31st  of  December,  1840. 


PORT    OP     NORFOLK. 


ARRIVED. 


NATION. 


Ton- 
nage. 


CrewB. 


Invoice 
Valae. 


DEPARTED. 


Ton- 
nage. 


Crews. 


Invoice 
Value. 


BrItUi 

A 

PraMk 

Total 


S4 

00 

I 


5,481 

13^46 

163 


344 

095 

10 


£        S. 

13,613    5 

45,090  10 

730    0 


33 
133 

1 


5,871 

17,000 

103 


318 

843 

10 


£        S. 

30,015    5 

06,544  10 

910  15 


19.489 


60,033  15    I       ISA 


33,409 


1170 


137.0T0  10 


or 


U  BtWUk  rtmOa  that 
nt     NerfbOu    there 
Ortet  Biimin  with 


mddo.   .. 
•artben- 


-BnlluC  and  specie 

b~FlaMnl»  fr«lta»  Ae. 


Tark'to 

ItahaMM — Do.  aad  epecie  .... 

„  Fniitand  tnrtle... 

„  Do.  and  mahogany 

Taraootk  (N.  S.}— Ballast  . . . 

Newfo«adland.~Do 

Trinidad.— Do. 

Grenada.— Do. 

M  Salt  and  old  coppor 

Dnanaioo.— BallaK 

WUniBftM  (N.C.)^NaTal 


West  Indies.— Ballast  . 


Total 


Ton- 
nage. 


Value. 


710 
306 
160 


£   *. 


1/153  0 

530  0 

i;)60  0 

1,133  5 


1587 
188 


65 

845 
854 
838 

88 
138 
154 

84 
843 

53 

49  i 

49 
185 
18G 
708 
155 
136  ! 
117 

I 
74  . 

80  I 


4,065  5 

1,918  10 

753  15 

1,135  0 

731  5 

45  0 

956  5 


860 
35 


808  10 
98  5 
870  15 
348  10 


5481   113,117     5 


Of  these  33  British  vessels  that 
departed,  there  were  far  Great 

Britain  with  flour 

Halifax  (N.8.) Put  in    dis- 

tress  and  sailed 

„  Provisions 

,,  Lumber  and  do. . 

West  Indies.— Do.  

„  Flour,  pease,  &c 

Jamaicn.  —  Lamber  and  provi- 

lions  

H  Do.  and  navid  stores 

Demerara^— Do.  and  previsions 

Grenada.— Do.  do.  

„  Do.  and  tobaoco.... 

Antigua.— Do.  and  provisions.. 
St.  John  (N.B.)w-Timber,  do.  Ac. 

Bermuda.— Lumber,  do 

Bahamas.— Do.  do 

„  Flour  and  tar 

Richmond.— Ballast 

Salt 

Newfoundland.—ProvisioBS,  &e. 

Baltimore.— Ballast 

Yarmouth  (  N.S.).-  Naval  stores 

Brazil.— Flour  

Trinidad.— Lumber 

Barbadoes.— Do.  and  provisioos 

Total 


Vessel*. 


Ton- 
nage. 


93 
58 
84 
80 
53 

706 
106 
103 
810 

77 
830 
308 

61 
108 

40 
491 
500 
186 
896 

74 
816 
394 

65 


Value. 


£      s. 
3.037  10 


853  0 
1,343  0 
1,033  16 

693  5 

4,670  0 

387  0 

8,350  0 

1,835  0 

336  5 

8,677  10 

3.008  10 

551  5 

735  IS 

478  10 

1,300  0 
M73  15 


3,105  0 
563  18 
517  10 


5271  20.615  13 


FOR 

T    OF     1 

RICHMOND 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

NATIONS. 

Vessels. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Crews. 

Invoice 
Value. 

Vessels. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Crews. 

Invoice 
Value. 

Rritieh 

5 
87 

8 
8 

1 

1,773 

7,960 

531 

650 

190 

73 
335 
84 
83 

13 

^     t. 
1,3<K)    0 
10,712    5 

81 

1,773 

36,650 

531 

0.^0 

190 

73 
1084 
34 
33 
13 

£      #. 
43,294  10 

883,690  10 

French    

20,070    5 
6738  15 

S^rdiuinn  ......iTr»TT»rTt--«--TTT 

1,091     5 

Total 

38 

11,103 

478 

21.012     5 

93 

39,703 

1227 

955,785    5 

Vessel^. 

none 

8 

8 

Ton- 
nage. 

Value. 

VesseLi. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Value. 

Of  the  S    British   vessels  that 
Britain 

491 
500 
781 

£ 

1300 

Of  the  6   British 

departed,  there 

Britain,  with  tol 

Rotterdam       ditt 

Marseilles       ditu 

vessels  that 
wereforOreat 
lacco 

3 
1 

1 

1087 
IM 
500 

£      s. 

34,485  15 
2,475     0 

From  NorMk,  in  bnUast 

0 

Fr^  New' York,  in  bsJiast".!'.'. 

> and  rum.... 

6,333  15 

5 

1778 

1300 

5 

1772 

43,394  10 
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CoMBiEBCS  of  Virginia^  from  1789  to  1843. 


YlUltS. 

K  X  F  U  R  T  S, 

tMPORIS. 

K<«i#E)trvd 

T™.g.. 

DoDdtic. 

Fi.rf»l£», 

TnTiL. 

IHirted. 

diK  ExfK«1«4. 

dell«n. 

dollMv. 

flollmi^. 

dallno. 

dollmni. 

dollan. 

tacifr 

1791 

.... 

.... 

3,1  souses 

.... 

etts^iiT 

mi 

U339    - 

tT»  ...... 

.... 

.... 

l^SAMU 

.... 

4€IJ^ 

K7M 

3>34a    - 

im  .*-- 

.... 

.... 

t,il87j»!» 

.... 

a9t43» 

X,|U7 

t»ssi  n 

17M  ...... 

•*.. 

.... 

S^^fUOfi 

...« 

«33,>W 

^gOTIi 

miM  13 

im 

.... 

.. .. 

i.430,CHt 

««•• 

4^.9ilG 

4A.fai 

11, TV    » 

I7M 

.... 

.... 

^3034»9 

.... 

£13,109 

u.'m 

X  JTt    « 

im  -*... 

.... 

.... 

4,$Q«,IU 

.... 

^1437 

m»t 

4o^a«  11 

IIM  

.... 

.... 

6,112,491 

fiTr.tTK 

tft,Kl8 

4I,9T    « 

ar0»  ..*.»« 

.... 

..  .* 

«,a».Dia 

.... 

],0i9,¥a5 

w^aw 

4M3>    » 

IIM  ...... 

.... 

.... 

4.430,aB9 

«... 

lio.rxfi 

aojo* 

€1,931    47 

tail  .*.... 

.... 

.... 

6,ilM.57l 

.... 

S12  1U 

w,i«i 

4I,«30    M 

tMt  ..-^,. 

.... 

.... 

»37«,1S3 

.... 

Tlflv^&l 

49,^*4 

11913    IT 

liti  ...... 

^94%m 

]»1,44| 

6,J»i>Ji* 

.... 

749,1  »1 

aA,A» 

37ia3   H 

iai4 

%m*S9l 

I9^«a 

»,7l».tWl 

.... 

9»(,99$ 

13,713 

33.ei4    11 

itis  «w.«. 

4M\^S 

misn 

««ll«|.@90 

«... 

'MUtJ 

ts^tes 

37,i7l     » 

1N6 

4js*s,m7 

4!t^7m 

4,0M.»tf 

reikis 

itWfSre 

M^ii  ii 

l«T  *•.... 

4,194.^1 

imjii 

4>70l,ii34 

.... 

■  I7,»C 

104.4^4 

33.303    ft» 

»«,114 

Ift^B 

a»,47» 

.... 

1BMW 

«ftSi» 

t9;4«    M 

]M» 

1.7i6j»l 

m,ite4 

%im.m 

.«.« 

MS;e4« 

38^4£l 

mjm  9 

liio 

i   t,^t^m 

livjea 

441t,£ll 

...« 

»Ji,lt4 

*6^4i 

4M>i  n 

Itll  ...... 

4,r»9,iii 

t3,0»S 

^,^^m 

...it 

£ll,39S 

Si^Olt 

m^M  n 

Ult  .*.... 

s,B«a,m 

lT,«i!l 

^MiMl 

.... 

71*7.3711 

€.9& 

mjw^  m 

Hit 

I.ftl9«ll4 

»» 

Ml9i,7M 

1 « 1  • 

137,133 

i4jat 

u^m  m 

IIH  ...... 

ir,&«i 

.... 

17.^1 

4»,iel 

fi^MS 

tMu  a 

Wis  •-.„ 

afii*^r9 

«m 

fl,6Ja,S7i 

i;ios.m 

4^W 

SlplM    4i 

]ii«  ...... 

!   «,ii3,aB9 

WjWfl 

i«tlt,MO 

.... 

jprGM3€ 

«S.0» 

*ijm  m 

HIT  ....,» 

MtlJM 

SD^M 

S^U4» 

...■ 

7^^» 

«7JW 

njm  m 

Hit  ...... 

«3l]p4l1 

TtSM 

7,f»l6.t4« 

i9l^7 

!€,»» 

li.£3l    43 

HI* 

4,l*a,7»4 

»,A3T 

<.m>ii 

.... 

II»,7W 

iMa3 

16,147    ii 

IfflO  ...... 

*M»AXT 

e.ftlft 

44ft74>«7 

.... 

»M10 

a.ofti 

l<w7W   » 

mi ...... 

M,m^im 

»l,^l« 

Mra.i«» 

1^7^490 

SM.^ 

1*740 

iMii  « 

wm 

i^ta^sA 

7.M7 

MiT^g 

««,IS» 

9ii,4a4 

M7S 

«M   « 

i«» 

l,Mt;»H 

ipjifr* 

4,|Miai7M 

flftl^IO 

t»J4ft 

«p«l 

tM3i  m 

jtii  ...... 

»,«Tfi.lTt 

h««« 

s.tr7.»i 

awj»47 

tifl;ii9 

*^* 

iiKim  m 

i»i 

4.tti,aw 

7.1W 

4jW9jm 

*M.a6a 

I9«.1S60 

a.«w 

wjat  m 

Mwm 

4,S96^n 

6« 

*.S96,73t 

615.41S 

524,471 

ft  111 

i3;m  9 

iflir  ...... 

4,«M^r3r 

ii;ni 

4,«sr,PM 

4aL7Sft 

l7t,Ji^ 

io,i0i 

I4»i    M 

itfi  ...... 

a^4.6ie 

Ja4« 

JI,»«»,1M 

179>,S38 

111,300 

a,?M 

usa  m 

iia» 

a,7*l.4BS 

HWi 

i.7ir,ai 

ASSJ.*^ 

19(7^17 

1^9 

ttjm  n 

IHO 

*,TM,S»i 

M80 

i»79J,tW 

4*^730 

lS9,rt*t 

9314 

t^mi  43 

1131  ...... 

4j4».99a 

Km 

4,151,479 

4«^ta 

3l«,[sra 

s,**o 

It^fW    ]J 

imt 

4.4n^i« 

If,734 

4.«]B.GI» 

I9I,»15 

a  Tin 

ii.7»i  n 

1SS9  ...... 

4.W9,1M 

«.«3a 

4,*fj,5«r 

ewjai 

I99^6J> 

1.47* 

ITjMi    W 

JSU  ...... 

a,4».S4« 

1J,«» 

^iM^m 

»3r.«4   , 

I63,S*7 

3»3 

1«J«    TO 

IMS 

6.*H4*5 

9JI* 

^0G4,Ma 

651, m 

^n/as 

144 

19(,7»    tt 

lUS 

6^»W.l>3» 

14S.i|S 

6,ii»M4a 

1,I0G;»I4 

tm,foi 

MS3 

]«,fM    It 

Jiir 

1.^,1  !• 

J.KM 

V«,714 

iia,»4a 

MM   « 

IU0  ...... 

i»i» 

iMi  ...... 

IMt 

tM» 

l^r,89S 

*,m 

MS1K»8 

»7,141 

.... 

...» 

1 

W4S,*W 

fi,1» 

M,79»jm 

3IO,f»5 

!»«• 

ijm,im 

MM 

i^^m 

Wpoea 

*  For  the  aine  montlu  ending  Uie  30di  of  June  only. 


PORT    OF     FBTER8BURG. 


ARRIVED. 

DEPARTS  D. 

NATIONS. 

VeMels. 

Ton. 
nage. 

Crews. 

Invoice 
V^lve. 

VeMels. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Crew. 

Inveke 

V.toe. 

Britbb.. 

1 

174 
6621 

10 
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N'^HTiirAHOLiSA  b  bounded  north  by  Virginia  ;  east  by  the  Atlantic  ;  Boiith  by  South 
C  vest  by  Tenues^e.     It  13  situated  botWTen  33  tlcg»  50  min.  and  36  dcg.  *60 

u  ude,  and  between  75  deg".  45  mill,  and  84  deg*  west  longitude ;  and  between 

G  di*|*.  '^U  iiniu  wost^  and  I  deg.  33  min.  east  from  Washington.  It  is  430  miles  long,  and 
lM^  bnxul,  Aiid  comprises  an  area  of  48,000  Knglish  sqnaj*©  miles,  or  30^720,000  English 
stiitiiti*  «cres. 

The  poi»uliition,  in  1790,  was  393,754  ;  in  1800, 478,103  ;  in  1810,  555,500  ;  in  1820, 
038,829  ;  in  1S30,  738,470;  in  1840,  753,419,  of  which  245,817  were  slaves.  Of  tho 
ffp.>  f^u^Mlnr'j.j^^  240,047  were  white  males;  244,823  were  white  females;  11,226  were 
r  .    11,505  were  coloured  females.     In  1840,  there  were  employed  in  agri- 

cuu  *rv,  ^iV,  '^>*>  ;  in  commerce,  1734;  in  manufactm^s  and  trades,  14,322  ;  navigating  the 
Dcrmi^  327  ;  navigntiug  canals,  rivers,  ^!.,  379  ;  learned  professions,  1086. —  Official 
ftetum$, 

lliis  state  is  divided  into  sixty -eight  counties,  which,  with  their  population  in  1840,  and 

tJ  "  ^i^-^    are  as  follow: — Anson,  15,077,  C.  Wadesboi-ongh ;  Ashe,  7467,  C,  Jeifor* 

I.,  M-fitifnrt,    12,225,  C\  Wa^^hlngton ;   Bertie,  12,175,  C.  Windsor  ;  Bladen,   8022, 

i  '        .swick,  5265,  C.  Snilthville  ;  Buncombe,  10,084,  C.  Ashville  ;   Biirke, 

!  ton  ;   Cabarrus,  9259,  C.  Concord  ;  Camden,  5663,  C.  Jonesborough  ; 

i  U    C.   Beautort;  CV^well,   14,e>93,   C.  YanceyvDle  ;  Chatham,    16,242,  C. 

I'  (Iven^kce,  3427,  C.  Murphy ;  Chowan,  6693,  C,  Edenton  ;  Columbus,  3941, 

C.  NV  1  :  Craten,    13,438,   C.    Newbem  ;    Cumberland,    15,284,    C.    Fayetteville  ; 

Ciimt  I  :],  C.  Currituck  ;  Davidson,  14,60(5,  C.  Lexington;  DaA'ie,7574,  C.  Mocks- 

vilJi*;   Duplin,    11,182,   C,  Kenansville  ;  Edgecombe,   15,708,   C,  Tarborough  ;    Franklin, 

liXmO,  C.  Loulsburg  ;  Gates,  8161,  C.  Gatcs\ille  ;  Granville,  18,817,  C.  Oxford;  Grenne, 

659d,  C  Su^rir  Hill  ;  Guilford,  19,175,  C.  Greensborough  ;  Halifax,  16,865,  C.  Halifax  ; 

lUr^ood,  4975,  C,  Wa^TiesvilIe  ;   Henderson,  5129,  C.  Hendersonville ;  Hertford,  7484, 

C,  VMntoo;  Hyde,  6458,  C,   Lake   Landing;    Iredell,  15,685,  C,  Statesville ;  Johnston, 

10,599,  C,  Smithfield  ;   Jones,  4945,  C.  Trenton;    Lenoir,  7605,   C.  Kingston  ;    Lincoln, 

25  J  GO.    C.   Uncolntou;    Macau,   4869,    C.   Franklin;  Martin,   7637,    C.  WilHamaton  ; 

"     *'  18.273,  C.   Charlotte;    Montgomerj',    10,780,   C.   Lawrenceville ;    Moore, 

ngro  ;  Kash,  9047,  C,  Nashville  ;  New  Hanover,   13,312,  C.  Wilmington  ; 

m,  C.  Jackson;   Onslow,  7527,  C.  Onslow  ;  Orange.  24,356,  C.  Hilh- 

\  ink,  8514,  C.  Elizabeth  City  ;  Perquimans,  7346,  C.  Hertford  ;  Person, 

lirh;   Pitt,  11,806,  C.  GreenvUle;  Randolph,    12,875,  C.  Ash  borough  ; 

C.    Rockingham;    Robeson,    10,370,    C.    Lunjberton ;    Rockingham, 


Li,  422,  i 
fonJtno  ; 


rth;    Rowan,    12,109,  C.  Salisbury  ;   Rutherford,   19,202,  C.  Ruther- 

12,157,  C.  Clinton;   Stokes,  16,265,  C.  Gennanton ;   Surry,  15,079. 

C  R«ekforti;  'Tvrrel  4657.  C.  Columbia;  Wake,  21,118,   C.  Raleigh;  Warren,   12,919, 

r   Wrtr^*ttton;   Washington,  4525,  C.  Plymouth  ;  Wayne,    10,891,  C,  Wa)Tiesborough ; 

\577s  C,  Wilkesborough ;  Yancey,  5962,  C.  Bumsville. 

i^LJ^.gl^  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  six  miles  west  of  the  Neuse  river,  is  the 

•cftt  of  ^ovrrumeiit. 

Soil  ami  Conjigttration. — Sandy  downs  extend  along  the  whole  coast  of  North  Ca- 
rolina. TliL*  ridge  of  sea  sand  is  separated  from  the  main  land  in  some  places  by  narrow, 
■ad,  in  oibrr  places,  by  broad  sounds  and  bays.  The  inlets  are  shallow  and  dangerous, 
with  iluJlow  bans  at  ttieir  entrances,  and  Ocracoke  inlet  is  the  only  one  through  which 
rjMifli  pttMi.  OJf  cape;)  Hatteras  and  Lookout,  shoals  extend  far  into  tlie  sea,  which  render 
ttiow  Lftml  pr»>montorH'^  th^  most  dangerous  navigation  on  the  coast  of  the  L^nited  States. 
Th»  eoant  xhty  mile*  from  the  shore,   is  tame  and  flat,  abounding  with 

fwimp?  5^  streams  are  thick  and  sluggish.     The  soil  is  sandy  and  poor, 

s  of  the  rivers,   where  it  b  frequently  rich.     The  natural  wood  of 
iK.li  I. IMP,  »*i«th  M  much  iafgcrtlifln  the  ■■™  kitiij  of  tree  in  the  northern 
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gtatefl.  This  wooA  affords  tar,  pit4!li,  tuqicntinc,  and  lumber,  which  comtitute  an  imp 
export  from  the  state.  In  the  swamps  rice  of  an  excellent  quality  is  raised*  Behind 
flat  countrjs  and  extending  to  the  lower  folia  of  the  rivers,  there  is  a  belt  of  about  fen 
miles  wide,  of  a  moderate  uneven  surface,  a  sandy  soiIh^  and  of  which  the  pitcli  pine  h  the 
prevailing  natural  growth.  Above  the  falla  the  country  ts  undulated*  the  streams  ujon* 
rapid,  the  country  more  fertile,  and  produces  wheat,  rje,  barley^  oat«»  and  flax.  Tii« 
western  part  of  the  state  is  tin  elevated  table  land,  about  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  ihe 
Bea,  wltli  some  lil^h  ranges,  luid  elevated  summits.  Black  mountain^  in  Yancey  countv,  ii 
6476  feet  liigh,  the  highest  land  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Rckiti 
mountain  is  6038  feet,  and  Grandfather  mountain  is  5356  feet  high.  The  soil  of  thia 
region  is  generally  good,  but  west  of  the  mountains  it  is  still  more  fertile.  Throughout  ( 
state  Indian  com  is  raised^  and,  in  some  parts,  cotton.  In  the  low  country,  grap«,  phti 
blackberries,  and  strawberries  grow  spontaneously  ;  and*  on  the  intervals, 
uriantly  ;  and,    their  leavea  continuing   green  through  the   winter,    furnbli  Id 

The  low  country  is  unhealthy,  but  in  the  elevated  parts  the  air  is  pure  and  salubrious.     lo 
the  hilly  and  mountain  eoimtry,   oak,  walnut,  lime,   and  cherry  trees,  of  a  large  gn>«lli, 
abound.     In  tJie  noithem  part  of  this  state,  and  in  Virginia,  is  the   great  Dismal  b 
which  is  thirty  miles  lon^,    and  ten  broad,  and  covers  a  surface  of  loO,CKX>  acres.      ' 
tsentre  of  it,  and  witliin  the  state  of  Virginia,  is  Loko  Drummond,  fifteen  miles  in  c 
A  ea&aJ  passes  through  this  swamp,   with   a  feeder  five  miles  long  from  Lake  D—- 
This  swamp  is  tliickly  wooded  with  pine,  juniper,  cypress,  and.  in  its  drier  parts. 
and  red  oai.     In  some  parts,  the  thickness  ol  the  growLli  renders  it  impervious.      .^ 
this,  between  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds,  is  Alligator  swamp,  which  has  a  laki- 
centre.     It  is  computed  that  2,500,000  acres  of  swamp  in  this  state  might  be  easily  dramoJ^ 
and  afford  a  rich  soil  for  the  growth  of  cottoni  tobacco,  rice,  and  Indian  corn. 

Litrt  Siock^  and  Agricultural  Products. — In  1840,  there  were  in  the  st a 
horses  and  mules  ;  617,371  neat  cattle  ;  o3S,27ii  sheep;  1,649,716  swine;  \K}u 
value  of  044,125  dollars.  There  were  produced  l»9t>0,88.5  bushels  of  wheat ;  3 
of  barley;  3,193,941  bushels  of  oats;  213,971  bushels  of  rye;  15,391  bushelfi  of  ! 
23,K93,'7fi3  bushels  of  Iixdian  com  ;  625,044lbB.  of  wool ;  10631b*.  of  hojis  ;  I 
of  wax ;  2,609,239  bushels  of  fx>tati»es;  101,369  tons  of  hay  ;  9879  tons  of  lu-.: 
16,772,3591bs.  of  tobacco;  2,820,388lbs.  of  rice;  51,926.1[K)ll>s.  of  cotton  ; 

cocoons;  7163lbs.  of  sugar;    the  product*  of  tlie  dairy  were  valued  at  674, -i-^  - 

the  orchard  at  386,006  dollars;  of  lumber  at  $06,766  dollars.     There  were  made  '^ 
gallons  of  wine. — Official  Returns, 

Minerals — The  principal  minerals  of  North  Carolina  are  gold  and  iron^     TIk*  goUI 
region  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  extends  east  of  the  Yadkin.      It  exiats  ia 

C*  IS,  and  in  small  masses  and  lumps,  some  of  them  worth  ik»ro  100  to  7000  or  SOOO  iViI* 
and  in  veins.     A  considerable  amount  is  i^ent  annually  to  the  mint  of  tli«  Utiiled 
States. — (See  account  of  the  Minerals  generally  of  the  Uiuted  States  hereafier.) 

Hirers* — The  principal  rivers  are  the  Chowan,  400  miles  long»  navigalile  for  itBall 
vessels  tlurty  miles;  Roanoke;  Pamlico,  navigable  for  thirty  miles;  Neuse;  Cap«  Fear,  A0 
lar^t  river  in  the  state,  280  miles  long  with  eleven  feet  of  water  to  WilaiiDf^^oo;  Hm 
Yadkin,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Great  Pedee  in  South  Carolina;  and  the  Calawte, 
which  also  passes  into  South  Carolina.  The  sluggishness  of  the  ny 
the  sea,  ana  the  sandy  cluiracter  of  thie  coast,  cause  them  to  be  exi 
by  bars  at  their  mouths.      As  this  state  has  few  good  liarbours,  much  of  i 

carried  on  through  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tenneasee*     W  , ^. 

Cape  Fear  river,  forty  miles  from  the  sea.    is  the  most  commercial  place    in  lh« 
Kewbeni,  on  the  Neuse,    thirty  miles  from  Pamlico  sound,    has  some  comti\en!e. 
yetterille,  at  the  head  of  boat  navigation  on  Cape  Fear  river,  lias  eonsidorable 
0»  S»  Guz, 

7Vo(ir.--The  eitporU  of  the  state,  inl840,  amounted  in  value  to  387,484  dollnrgjandllis 
MWIfQSiB  io  2Z'2  '  ^  ^    ■   liars.      There  were  fntir  commercial  houses  and  " 
iKmmmkfrn^i  i^^  tri\i\f},  with  n  capital  cif  151,300  dolLirs:  l<^ 

and  ■    '  i,  ^utii   J  i.j  doUars;  432  pcrwns  ' 

Uad capital  oi    ,  .13  persons  employed  in 
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with  tirfrolT'fotir  butchers,  packers,  &c«,  employed  a  capital  of  9000  dollars;  i 
ii€fllpIoTed  in  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  213,502  dollars, — Official  JReturf^^ 
rliM  «^ii»<ut*  amounted  in  value  to  334,(>t50  clollarg;  tlie  imports  to  187,404  dullB 
litrs. — In   1840,    the  value    of    home-made    or    family   maouftictuj'cs 
ILbtsI  there  were  three  woollen    manufactories    and  one  fulling    miU 
to  the  value  of  3900  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  9800  dollars;   twefl 
'  ^ries,  with  47,934  spindlc-s,  eraploying-  1219  persons,  producing 
kO  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  995,300  dollars;  there  were  cig-ht  fqj 

, iMui  of  ca^t  iiTjn,  and  fortv-three  forges^  &€.,   pmducing  963   tons 

iartng  4(iS  persona,  and  a  capital  of  94,961  dolhirs;  two  smelting  houses,  i 
nereuna,  and  produced  10,(KX)  pounds  of  lead;  tt^a  smelting  houses  emp 
L%  mid  prod  need  gold  to  the  value  of  2oo,(il8  dollars  with  a  capital  of  $ 
pr  inlucing  articles  to  the  value  of  8785  dollar?,  with  a  capiti 

;]  vvere  manui'actured  to  tlie  value  of  38,1  G7  dollars,  and  straw  1 

l0  the  v»lu«  U'  ITUU  dollart?,  employing  142  persons,  and  a  capital  of  13,141  doll 
teiiii«nc3  etnpf'>vcd  64.3  persons,  with  a  capital  of  271,979  dollars;  238  otl»er  lea 
IBMlilfaf tflrir  i'C*,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  185,387  dotlarfii  wit 

of  T(x  '  vteon  potteries  employed  twenty-one  per^ns»  producing  art 

rti'  > J  with  a  capital  of  1531  dollars;  eighty-nine  persons    mi 

J  due  of  43,285  dollars;  forty*three  persons  manufactured  ll 
Aod  cuUcrrv  to  the  value  of  1200  dollar^;  698  j^ersims  manufactured  carriages 
Mffom  to  tht»*  value  of  301,601  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  173,318  dollars;  323 
Htfjf  nrr^tteed  87,t>4 1  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  other  mills  employed  1830  persoi 
basing  articles  to  tiie  value  of  1,552,096  dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  1,670,228  \ 
Tcmdii  wct^  tyiiiU  to  the  value  of  62,800  dollars;  223  persons  manufactured  fumi^ 
tHt  valtu  ^  '*'  '^^*2  dollars^  with  a  capital  of  57,980  dollars;  forty  pereona  roanu 
1095  si  '  ^ftctsn  persons  manufactured  granite  and  marble  to  the  value  < 

joQ^r^;  ^Qtts   produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  58,33l>  dollars;  > 

«3O0    mil  d    1,612,825  lbs*   of  soap,    148,546  lbs.  of  tfdlow -candles,    335  1 

■ntrmoreti  iU*^  wax  candles,  with  a  capital  of  4754  dollars  ;  2802  distilleries  pi 
1,051^^79  gmlloRM,  aiid  with  b re werioa,  which  produced  17,431  gallons,  employed  1 
pnrnm^  «oa  a  cafital  of  180^200  dollars;  thirty-eight  brick  or  stone,  and  1822  wo< 
nmwu.  imnlriYtT^  1707  persons,  at  a  cost  of  410,264  dollars;  twenty -six  printing  ott 
four  buidcri«^  twenty-six  weekly,  and  one  semi-weekly  newspapers,  usid  two  periodi 
oa»plny«d  103  persona,  and  a  cajiit^l  of  55,400  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  tm 
€B|ibj«d  ill  maoofactures  was  3,838,900  dollars. — Official  Returns  for  1840.  ^ 

EdmefitioM, — The  university  of  North  Carohna,  at  Chapel  hill,  twenty-seveiH 
wcit-DOith-we!Sl  from  Riileigh,  was  founded  in  1791.  Davidson  college,  in  Mecklenl 
i*mintv,  was  foimded  in  1837.  In  these  institutions  tliere  were,  in  1840,  158  stud< 
TlwTi!  wen»  In  the  state  141  academies,  with  4398  students,  632  common  and  prin 
iritli  H,937  seholarf;  and  56,609  white  persons  over  twenty  years  of  a^ 
Oeither  rrad  nor  writer. —  (7.  S.  Gaz. 

C2i«  low  country'  the  Methodists  and  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  religion 
miiiatidtu.     In  the  elevated  country  west  are   many  Presbyterians.     The   Methodil 
bavft  each    about  20,000  communicants;  the  Presbyterians  about  11,000." 
Itnn^  hnv^  jt  hj-^hop  ftrnl  twenty  ministers;  the  Lutherans  have  eighteen  minis 
1886  communicants.     Besides  these,  there  are  some  31 
.&c. 

BankM* There  were  in  October,  1839.  in  this  state,  six  banks  and  hranchei=,  wi 

Mtiiiil  nf  l.'OO.nnO  ilol1;*r>*,  and  a  circulation  of  1,165,857  doUars. — (See  Banks  gene 

I  „t..,.  y-  '  '.  i^  SVilmiogton  and  Haleigh  railroad  extends  from  Wilmington 
^^  ^ud  a  half  to  Weldon,  on  the  Roanoke,  and  connects  with  the  Portsmouth  and  R 
tkit  imilfood.  It  was  commenced  in  1836,  and  completed  in  1840.  The  Raleigh  and  Qi 
nili*^  fiitends  frr»m  Raleigh  eighty-five  miles  to  Gaston,  on  tlie  Roanoke,  whei 
suites  with  the  Petersburg,  Grenville,  and  Roanoke  railroads.  Northwest  canal  '"*"'' 
Nortliwest  river,  %%x  miles,  witli  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal.     **^'-^^- -^    _ .,-.4 
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mites  round  the  falls  of  the  Roanoke.     Clubfoot  and  HaHow  < 

waters  of  the  Clubfoot,  one  mile  and  a  half,  to  thoae  of  Harlow  creeks  near  Bq 

U,  S,  Gaz^     (Various  accounts.) 

The  receitita  of  tl»e  railways  for  1843  amounted  to  122,108  dollars;  expenats 
doll&ra;  receipts  by  steamboata,  104,066  dollars;  profits  on  both,  78,006  doUonBL 

PamciPAL  TowH8  Ain>  Seapokts. — There  are  no  large  towns,  nor  any  good  teapoHi 
in  North  Carolina. 

Wilmington,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Cane  Fear  river,  ah<Tut  thirty  miles  from  i 
sea.     Vessels  of  ^ioo  tons  can  enter  the  riTer,  ana  ascend  to  the  towu^  but  the  eatnuiM  | 
dangerous.     Population,  in  1840,  4744.     Sliippiug,  18,232  ton«* 

Favetteville,  situated  ahfjut  a  mile  from  tlie  west  bank  of  Cape  Fear  riv'^^  'i*  * 
head  of  uninterrupted  boat  navigation,  in  35  deg.  3  min.  north  latitude^  71>  dci 
,weat  longitude.  Ponulation,  in  1820,  3532;  in  1830,  386H  ;  in  1840,  42h,..  it 
egularly  laid  out,  witn  streets  100  feet  wide.  It  has  three  churches,  a  court  house,  tw 
nksi  and  a  United  States  arsenal  of  construction.  Its  trade  is  in  grain,  flour,  tolMce<s 
1  naval  stores,  and  is  considerable.  In  1831,  a  most  disastrous  tire  destroyed  a  conMiderab" 
ortion  of  the  place,  whieVi  so  excited  the  sympathies  of  ih^  people  throughout  the  I  United 
that  they  contributed  about  92*000  dollars  (or  the  relief  of  the  sufTfrero.  The 
1  has  in  a  great  measure  recovered  from  the  disaster.  There  were,  in  1 840,  tifty-tww 
capital  372,400  dollars  ;  seven  cotton  factories,  13,234  spindles,  one  flouring  null, 
four  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills,  two  oil  mills,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspap^n. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  384,000  dollars.— T'  S,  Gaz. 

^EWBERK^  situated  on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  Neuse  river,  tliirtj  milea  abort 
Pamlico  sound.  In  1840*  it  contained  3690  inhabitants,  and  fifty-three  stores.  Ca|itlal 
in  manufuctures,  1 5 1,650  dollars.  It  exports  rum,  pork,  timber,  tar,  pitch,  &c  A  ftfofll* 
boat  plies  to  and  from  Elucabeth  city. 

Bbaufort  has  a  tolerably  good  harbour,  admitting  vessels  drawing  about  fourteen  fe<>t 
of  water,  and  has  considerable  trade,  thoagh  the  population,  in  1840,  consisted  onlj  of  1 100 
inhabitants,  and  the  tonnage  of  the  port  to  1974. 

Raleigh,  the  capital  of  the  state,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Neuse  river,  123  fmh§ 
&om  Newbern,  and  thirty  miles  from  the  most  navigable  pstrt  of  the  river.  It  standi  ill  a 
healthy  elevated  situation  ,-  and  contained,  in  1840,  only  2240  inhabitants.  The 
house  IS  a  mperb  granite  edifice,  166  feet  long,  ninety  feet  wide,  and  surrounded  bv  i 
Ifranite  columna.  There  were,  in  1840,  forty-three  stores,  capital  191,200  dollars;  four 
printing  offices,  two  binderies,  ^\e  weekly  and  one  semi- weekly  newspapers.  Cj^itaJ  iti 
manttfiictanea,  36,800  dollars.  The  former  state  house,  containing  a  marble  stains  al 
Waiiuagtoii,  by  Canova,  was  burnt  in  1831. 
Fm AJfCEa. — This  state  owes  no  pubhc  debt. 


Sinle  Rcvtnut* 

dollars. 

Amount  on  hand,  Nov.  I.  1842 29,002 

DivTrihutton  of  United  States*  bnd  fund  25«983 


Direct  raxes  . 

Bank  tax 

liiicellaueous 


77J88 

5.201 

788 


State  Expenditure* 


Total 


138,762 


IMerttr^  Fund  Income. 
Amount  on  hand,  Nov.  t,  184*2 , 


;d 

i[id  fund 


il 

14,524 


Cts. 
3<l 
57 
14 

75 
99 


Total 193,451     75 


General  assembly  , . , . . , , 

Judiciary , . 

Executive  officers  and  etpcnsc? 
Interest  on  railroad  bonds. 

Public  printing 

Contingenciei. . 

Jilerary  Fund  ErprpfHtxtrr. 

EsperimenUl  farm . . .  jj  99 

Common  schools ^7.*i«  M 

Wilmingion  railrottd  bonds 50j000  OQ 

Purclmsc  of  hank  stock  ...  *  "^T  00 

Expenses  of  literary  board.  ;  SO 

Mi^cellimeous.. ...      •  ..^^  46 


Total , .121014417     71 

The  tnteipif-  of  tbe  Infernal  Improvement  Fund,  during  the  year,  amonsilfd  lo  281889  doPafi 
&7ceni3i  the  di^barscm^ntA  to  1748  dollan  acenU;  leaving  a  balance  on  band,  Novanlitr  U 
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FoBXiON  Comineroe  of  North  Carolina  from  1791  to  1844. 
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•  For  nine  numtha,  ending  90th  of  June. 


The  direct  foreign  trade  of  this  state  has  been  rapidly  declining ;  nor  is  it  likely  to 
incrcaae.— (See  General  and  Detwled  Account  of  the  Navigation,  Tonnage,  and  Trade  of 
the  United  States  hereafter.) 


V.  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


South  Caboliw a  b  bounded  north  by  North  Carolina  ;  south-east  by  the  Atlantic ; 
and  iouth-west  from  Georgia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Savannah  river.  It  is 
between  32  deg.  2  nun.  and  35  deg.  10  min.  north  latitude,  and  between  78  deg.  24  min. 
and  83  deir.  30  min.  west  longitude,  and  between  1  deg.  45  min.  and  6  deg.  15  min.  west 
from  WiSington*     It  is  about  200  miles  long  and  125  miles  broad.     Its  area  comprises 
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about  25,000  square  miles,  or  16,000,000  square  acres.  The  popula^oo,  in  1790,  wis 
240,000;  in  1800,  345,591;  in  1810,  415,115  ;  in  1820,  502,741  ;  in  1830,  581,458; 
in  1840,  594,398,  including  327,028  slaves.  Of  the  free  population,  in  1840,  130,496 
were  white  males,  128,588  white  females;  3864  were  coloured  males,  4412  coloared 
females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  198,363;  in  commerce,  1958;  manufactures  and  trades, 
10,325  ;  na\'igating  the  ocean,  381  ;  navigating  canals,  rivers,  &c.,  348  ;  learned  pro- 
fessions, drc,  1481. 

Hiis  state  is  divided  into  twenty-nine  districts,  which,  with  their  population,  in  IS40, 
and  their  capitals,  were  as  follows:  Abbeville,  29,351,  C.  Abbeville  ;  Anderson,  18,498, 
C.  Anderson;  Barnwell,  21,471,  C.  Barnwell;  Beaufort,  35,794,  C.  Coosawfaatcfaie; 
Charleston,  82,661,  C.  Cliarleston  ;  Chester,  17,747,  C.  Chester;  Chesterfield,  8574^ 
C.  Chesterfield ville;  Colleton,  25,548,  C.Walterborough;  Darlington,  14,822,  C.Darlingtoo; 
Edgefield,  32,852,  C.  Edgefield;  Fairfield,  20,165,  C.  Winnsborough;  Georgetown,  18,274^ 
C.  Greorgetown  ;  Greenville,  17,839,  C.  Greenville;  Horry,  5755,  C.  Conwaysboroogii ; 
Kershaw,  12,281,  C.  Camden  ;  Lancaster,  9907,  C.  L4mcaster;  Laurens,  21,584,  C.  Lan* 
rensviUe  ;  Lexington,  12,111,  C.  Lexington;  Marion,  13,932,  C.  Marion;  Maribaroogli, 
8408,  C.Bennettsville;  Newberry,  18,350,  C.Newberry;  Orangeburg,  18,519,  C.Onnge- 
buig;  Fickens,  14,356,  C.Pickens;  Richland,  16,397,  C.Columbia;  Spartanbure,  23,699 
C.  Spartanburg;  Sumter,  27,892,  C.  Sumterville  ;  Union,  18,936,  C.  UnionviUe ;  Wil- 
liamsburg, 10,327,  C.  Kingstree;  York,  18,383,  C.  Yorkville. 

Con/figuration  and  Soil, — The  sea-coast  is  bordered  with  a  chain  of  Jslands,  betwtn 
which  and  the  shore  there  are  navieaUe  passages  with  inlets  from  the  sea,  affording  great 
commerce  for  coasting  vessels.  The  mainland  is  naturaUy  divided  into  the  Lower  tad 
Upper  coimtry*  The  low  country  extends  from  eighty  to  100  miles  from  the  sea-ooii^ 
and  is  covered  with  forests  of  pitch  pine,  called  pine-barrens,  the  soil  being  unfit  for  agri« 
culture :  these  low  lands  are  interspersed  with  marshes  and  swamps.  The  banks  o£  tbi 
large  rivers,  and  on  the  creeks,  are  bordered  with  excellent  land,  producing  cotton  and  In&n 
com  in  abundance.  The  marshes  and  swamps,  when  drained  and  cleared  of  the  canei^ 
reeds,  cypress,  and  other  woods  and  shrubs,  are  formed  into  productive  rice  plantadooi. 
The  salt  marshes  on  the  sea-coast  are  susceptible  of  being  transformed  into  good  traUe 
lands ;  but  they  have  been  greatly  neglected.  Ajnong  the  pme-barrens,  are  the  Savantmiy 
which  naturally  produce  nothing  but  grass;  and  which  am>rd  tolerable  pasturage. 

Between  the  Low  country  and  the  interior  region,  there  occurs  a  succession  of  lit^ 
sand-hills.  This  district,  sometimes  denominated  the  Middle  country,  continues  for  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  to  the  Ridge^  or  Upper  country,  the  ascent  to  which  is  sudden,  and  in  some 
places  abrupt.  The  lower  falls  of  the  rivers  occur  along  this  ridge.  The  low  groundi 
between  the  sand-hills  and  this  region  are  suitable  for  agriculture  and  pasturage ;  but  widi 
these  exceptions,  the  country  below  the  ridge  w  barren,  and  scarcely  fit  for  cuHiTation. 
Beyond  the  ridge  a  beautiful  and  healthy  region  of  hills  and  dales,  and  streams  of  purs 
water,  extends  west  to  the  mountains.  This  whole  region  may  be  regarded  as  an  elevmted 
table  land,  and  is  generally  fertile.  At  the  distance  of  220  miles  north-west  frt>m  Chariestoo, 
the  land  is  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  this  the  country  rises  g^radually  to 
the  mountainous  region  to  the  west,  where  the  great  Alleghany  range  passes  througb  the 
state,  in  several  ridges,  some  of  which  have  high  peaks.  Table  mountain,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  of  these,  is  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  staple  prodactioBS  of 
the  state  are  cotton  and  rice,  g^at  quantities  of  which  are  exported.  Rice  was  first  intro- 
duced in  1693,  and  is  raised  only  in  the  Low  country,  where  the  land  can  be  irrigated  by 
the  tide,  or  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers.  Indigo  was  formerly  produced  in  large  qnantitiei^ 
but  it  has  given  place  to  the  more  profitable  crop  of  cotton.  The  sea-island  cotton,  pfo- 
duced  in  the  islands  along  the  shore,  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  is  in  great  demand. 
The  highlands  in  the  north-western  parts  of  the  state,  known  by  the  name  of  Hickory  and 
Oaklands,  are  described  as  fertile.— CT.  S.  Gaz. 

Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Products.— In  1840,  there  were  in  this  state  129^981 
horses  and  mules  ;  572,608  neat  cattle  ;  232,981  sheep  ;  878,632  swine  ;  pooltiy  to  tilt 
value  of  396,364  dollars.  There  were  produced  968,354  bushels  of  whest ;  B967  bwhali 
ofbariey;  1,486,208  bushels  of  oats;  44,738  bndiels  of  rye;  14,722,805  bodldt  of  bdiui 
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mm  ;  29*>,l70Ib8.  of  wool ;  15.857  lU.  of  wax  ;  2,698,313  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  24,618 

tnosof  b«T  ;  51,519  Hi*,  of  Cobaooo;  60,590,86011)8.  of  i-ice  ;  61,7 10,274  lbs.  of  cotton ; 

>'»Nn  l|j^  4jf  gillt  eocoons  ;  30,000  lbs.  of  sugar.     The  products  of  the  dtdry  were  valued  at 

10  dollars;  of  the  orchim!,   52/275  dollars;  of  lumber,  537,684  dollars.-^ OJ//Vf a/ 

Mmeralf, — ^The  tnineraU  in  this  itat6  are  gold^  iron,  Tarious  oclires,  marble,  limeetone, 
and  fMQft  l«id,  potttrr's  clay,  f\dler*s  earth,  useful  fossils,  S^c. 

Rihera. — The  great  Pedee  river,  450  miles  long,  rises  in  North  Carolina,  and  runs 
'  '      '  rn  part  of  the  state.      It  is  navi^ble  for  sloops  for  1 30  miles.     The 

the  junction  of  the  Wateree  and  the  Coog-aree,  riaes  in  Nortit  Carolina, 
^  igation  for  about  130  miles.     The  8ahida  is  a  braoeh  of  the  Congaree* 
jyihh  for  large  boats  for  100  miles.     The  Savannah  washes  the  whole. 
^^  state,  and  is  a  noble  gtream.     There  are  severti]  smaller  me 
r,  Ashley,  and  Coiubahee.— f.  S,  Gaz* 

MOst   important    literary  institution  in  thb  state  is  the  College  of 

ifiibia*  founded  in  1804*     There  is  a  theological  seminary  connected 

It  had,  in  1840,  168  students.     Charleflton  college  was  founded  in 

jf  ftrxty^fivc  students.     There  were  in  this  state,  in  1840,  117  academies, 

,  with  4326  students  ;  and  566  common  and  primary  schools.     There 

'  t  ^  lute  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  iior  writew 

/•V'lyr'^M-— Th*  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presb^ierians,  are  the  most  numerous  religious 
dtflilBlittflJllofis*  At  the  commencement  of  1836.  the  Methodists  had  37,o03  communicants; 
the  B^ptiftB  bii  '  '  '  '.  iitrhes,  226  minister,  and  36,276  communicants;  the  Pre^hyteriajis 
had  mnely  eh'  enty  minbtors  ;  the  Episcopalians  had  fifty  churches,  one  bishop, 

acid  f«^-  "  ,     The  Lutherans  had,  in  1H40,  twenty-four  ministers,  thirty*four 

comgregai  7  communicants.     There  are  a  few  congregations  of  Roman  Catho- 

lics. Unit  .  Universalista,  and  Jews. 

ManA-  inmencement  of  1840,  there  were  fourteen  bank^  and  branches  in 

this  0<atr,  witii  ou  ngj^gate  capital  of  11,584,355  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  4,439,404 
dollars*      The  ttiite  debt  at  the  close  of  1840,  amounted  to  3,764,734  dollars. 

T'rttde*. — There  were  forty -one  commercJid  and  forty-one  commission  houses  engaged 
in  fbtrttgxi  tmdi%  with  a  capital  of  3,668,050  dollars;  1253  retail  dry  goods  and  other 
BhOfmt  Willi  a  capital  of  6,648,736  dollars;  1057  persons  employed  in  the  lumber  trade, 
^Uh  *  .^iJf.J  ..r  I  f in  tKX)  dollars  ;  125  persons  employed  in  internal  transportation,  who, 
packers,  d'c,  employed  a  capital  of  1 1 2,900  dollara ;  fifty-three 
'  ii  rri  \iiv  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  1617  dollars, 
^ivji.— The  value  of  home-made  or  family  manufactures  amounted  to  930,703 
TV  were  three  woollen  manufactories,  employing  six  persons,  producing  artielt 
to  the  Tahio  of  1000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  4300  dollars  j  fifteen  cotton  manufactori< 
with  !  '    *'  '  ^ing  570  persons,  producmg  articles  to  the  value  of  359,000 

doQai  f  617,450  dollars;  four  fiii-naees,  producing  1250  tons  of  cast 

iroti,  Jkod  iMiG-  f*>ig^3  producing  1 165  tons  of  bar  iron,  employing  248  pei-scms,  and  a  capital 
oC  ]  13,300  dollars  ;  fave  smelting  houses,  employing  sixty-nine  persons,  producing  gold  to 
tlie  vsltie  of  37,418  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  40,000  dollars  ;  one  paper  manu£Actor]f» 
tmplojrisig  thirty  persons,  pmducing  articles  to  the  value  of  20,800  dollars,  with  a  capital 
of  30,000  dollars  ;  twenty  persona  produced  h&ts  and  caps  to  the  value  of  3750  dollars ; 
lUDfij-^OTeii  turneries,  employing  281  persons,  and  a  capital  of  212,020  dollars;  243 
otliCT  leather  manufactories,  as  saddleries,  &c,,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  109,47" 
iMSaiy,  employixtg  a  capital  of  45,662  dollars  ;  eight  potteries,  employing  forty-i 
pcfwmf,  [krodtusiQg  articles  to  the  value  of  19,300  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  12,950  dollars 
f.>*'  — .  ^..  'produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  65,561  dollars  ;  twenty-six  persons  pro- 
r  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  13,465  dollars;  420  persons  produced  carriages 
Mie  value  of  180,270  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  132,690  dollars;  16' 
ijced  58,458  barrels  of  flour,  which,  with  other  mills,  employed  2121 
p  .tiucing  articles  to  the  value  of  1,201,678  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital 
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1,668,804  dollars ;  1281  personfl  manufactured  bricks  and  lime  to  the  valoe  of  193,408 
dollars,  with  a  capital  of  72,445  dollars  ;  168  persons  manufiActured  586,327  lbs.  of  soap^ 
and  68,011  lbs.  of  tallow  candles ;  251  distilleries  produced  102,288  gallons,  employing 
219  persons,  and  a  capital  of  14,342  dollars  ;  ships  and  vessels  were  constructed  to  the 
value  of  60,000  dollars  ;  241  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value  of  28,155 
dollars,  with  a  capital  of  133,600  dollars ;  111  brick  or  stone  houses,  and  1594  wooden 
houses  were  erected,  employing  2398  persons,  at  a  cost  of  1,527,576  dc^lais  ;  nxteen 
printing  offices,  and  seven  binderies,  three  daily,  twelve  weekly,  and  two  semi-we^y  news- 
papers, and  four  periodicals,  employed  164  persons,  and  a  capital  of  131,300  dollars.  The 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures,  was  3,216,970  dollars. — Official  Retunu, 

Public  Works, — South  Carolina  has  some  important  works  of  internal  improvemoit 
The  Santee  canal  extends  twenty-two  miles  from  Charleston  harbour  to  the  Santee  river, 
and  was  finished  in  1802,  at  a  cost  of  650,667  dollars.  Through  this  canal  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  Santee  and  Congaree  rivers,  a  boatable  communication  has  been  qpencd 
firom  Charleston  to  Columbia.  Winyaw  canal  extends  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Wm- 
yaw  bay  to  Kinlock  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Santee  river.  The  navigation  of  the  Catawba 
river  has  been  improved  by  five  short  canals,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  about  eleven 
miles  and  a  hal£  Saluda  canal  extends  from  the  head  of  l^uda  shoals  to  Granby  feirjr, 
six  miles  and  a  quarter.  Besides  these,  there  are  three  other  short  canals,  to  avoid  the 
obstructions  of  falls  or  shoals  in  rivers. 

The  South  Carolina  nulroad  commences  at  Charleston,  and  extends  135  miles  and  three- 
quarters  to  Hamburg.  Thb  road  was  commenced  in  1830  and  completed  in  1834,  at  a  cost  of 
1,750,000  dollars.  It  has  since  been  sold  to  the  Louisville,  Cindnnatti,  and  ChailestiMi 
Railroad  Company,  for  2,400,000  dollars,  paid  for  in  the  stock  of  the  latter  oompm. 
The  entire  lene^  of  this  road  from  Chiu*leston  to  Cindnnatti  will  be  718  milea.  Toe 
Branchville  and  Columbia  nulroad  extends  from,  Branchville,  on  the  South  CaroUna  rail- 
road, sixty-six  miles  to  Columbia.  This  is  to  form  a  part  of  the  Charleston,  LouisviUe^aiid 
Cindnnatti  railroad. —  U.  S,  Gaz, 

FINANCES. 

Statement  of  the  Public  Debt,  1844. 


DATES. 

Amoant  Oatstmndinf. 

Rate  per 
Cent. 

When  reim 
bunaUe. 

Ol^eet  of  tlM  Lms*. 

1794-1785 

1814 

dollar*,  cente. 
193,501    85 
S50.000    00 
300.000    00 
10,000    00 
141.662    60 
1,036AU    66 
964.444    44 
SOO/MO    00 
900.000    00 
200.000    00 

At  will. 
1845 
1846 
1850 
1858 
1860 
1870 
1848 
1850 
1859 

Payment  of  rerolatknuury  clafana. 
Internal  Inprorenenta. 
ditto              ditto. 

1896 

lgS8 

Sab.  to  8.  Western  R.  ft.  Baak. 

I8ts 

18SB 

Rebandinf  city  of  CharleMoo. 
ditto              ditto. 

1818 

189 

Loan  end  Sub.  t9  h,  C.  %mk  C  R.  ■  4b 

18S8 

ditto              ditto              diiie. 

isas 

ditto             ditto             dlitau 

3.49M64    36 

Amount  of  surplus  revenue  deposited  with  the  state,  1,061,422  dollars. 

Amount  of  loan  to  the  Louisville,  Cincinnatti^  and  Charleston  railroad,  guaranteed  hj 
the  stote,  2,000,000  dollars. 

«  It  is  highly  probable^"  says  Governor  Hanmiond,  '^  the  state  wiU  never  be  caUed  on  to 
refund  the  surplus  revenue,  though  her  liability  for  it  should  never  be  foreotten,  m  an 
estimate  of  her  debt  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  guarantee  of  the  railroad  lx>nds  is  onl^ 
nominal,  and  that  in  due  season  they  will  be  discharged  by  the  railroad  company.  I  there- 
fore deduct  these  items,  in  stating  the  public  debt,  for  which  certain  and  eanj  proviawn 
must  be  made^  at  3,500,000  dollars." 

The  receipts  into  the  state  treasury,  in  1843,  were  299,196  dollan  16  oenfti,  and  dw 
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eqieculitiEreit  277»833  dolkrs  77  cents.     The  baldoce  in  the  treftsufy,  including  an  unex-» 
■mdcd  faalaace  of  previous  appropriations,  was  about  o7,000  dollars. 

Exr^"'^^'>    •**  doaiestic  productions  of  minor  coogidertttion,  but  which  if  included  in  the 
citsariA'  swell  the  exjiort  of  South  Carcjlina,  to  at  least  13,0<X>,(X>0  doUiirs, 

Sa^«fmuti  exportecl  tlie  last  year  : — 

^^V^  ^""^T-  I  bales  of  short  cotton. 

76,29JJ  coastwise        1 

IO,a37  from  Darien, 


296fi7H  total  at  30  dollars  the  hale 

8,108  Sen  islands,  at  75  dollars  the  bale     . 
50,000  caska  of  rrce,  estimated  at  20  dollars 


8,(iO(),340  dollars* 
l,(XX),OCK) 


junction  of 


10,208,340 

The  tiports,  therefore,  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  nearly  the  n  hole  of  which  pass  ^ 
tlH^Ottgli  ihit  ports  of  Charleston  and  Savannah,   amount  in  the  aggregAte,  to  23,208^340  : 

PKINCIPAL  SEAPORTS  AND  TOWNS. 

OoLDllBIA^  the  capital  of  the  state^  is  but  a  small  town,  or  mther  village*  It  is  situated 
m  tho  Congmfee  river,  120  miles  north-north-west  of  Charleston.  Large  boats  ascend  tho 
Tiv«  to  yie  pifloe,  during  high  Hood??,  and  there  is  a  railroad  from  Charleston  to  this  place. 
The  population  of  the  whole  township,  in  1840,  only  amounted  to  35CX)  inhabitants. 

<it^4>HOF  Towi«  is  a  port  of  entrj'  on  the  west  side  of  Wiuawa  bay,  with  about 
sd  a  harbour  which  admits  vessels  drawing  eleven  feet  depth  of  water. 
^e  tnwle.  In  1840^  the  tonnage  of  tho  port  was  4415. 
»>i  li  tlie  largest  city  in  the  Atlantic  states  south  of  the  Potomac,  and  the 
inn  iu  the  United  States,  and  is  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the 
rid  Cooper  rivers.  It  b  in  32  deg,  47  min.  north  latitude,  and  79  deg. 
_  iide  from  Greenwich  ;  and  3  deg,  west  longitude  from  Washington,  It 
Mitii-south-east  froni  Columbia  ;  118  miles  north-cast  from  Savannah;  590 
nith-wcstfrom  Baltimore;  780  miles  south  south-west  from  New  York;  540 
mil<*  KMith*«>utli-west  frx)m  Washington,  The  population,  in  1790,  was  16,359  j  in  1800, 
18.711 ;  in  1810,  24,711;  in  1820,  24,780;  in  1830,  30,289  ;  in  1840,  29,261 ;  of  which 
14,573  wens  slaves  ;  employed  in  commerce,  676;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  1025;  in 
vigaiing  the  ocean,  292;  learned  professions,  226.  Academic  and  grammar  schools 
irtaen,  with  861  students  ;  thirteen  common  and  primary  echools,  with  574  seliolars,  of 
I  S6d  w«(re  at  the  public  charge.  Five  white  persons  over  twenty  could  neither  read 
nor  wntjt4 — Official  Metums, 

••  The  bay  formed  at  the  junction  of  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers  is  two  miles  wide,  and  ex- 
tend fffttth  of  ea3t  seven  miles  to  its  entrance  into  the  Atlantic,  below  Sullivan *s  island. 
AfUc  '  yards  wide  opposite  the  town,  and  Cooper  is  1400;  and  both  are  deep  and 

omgiii  rc^e  vessels.     A  sand  bar  extends  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  but  has 

ibor  cntrav  leepest  of  which,  passing  very  near  Sullivan  s  island,  has  seventeen  feet 

ot  miler  at      _,         tc.   It  is  defended  by  Fort  Moultrie,  Fort  Pinkney,  on  an  island  twomilci 
Mow  iKe  city,  and  by  Fort  Johnson  four  miles  below.     The  harbour  is  open  to  easterlyi 
wimltp  mod  fttomw  from  that  quarter  are  often  troublesome  to  the  shipping  at  the  wharda.] 
Tlie  ground  on  which  Charleston  is  built  is  raised  but  about  seven  feet  above  high-tide,  sal 
Aftt  pATta  of  the  citv  have  been  overflowed,  when  the  wind  and  tide  have  combined  to  raise  1 
tl»  wftle»,  though  It  has  not  offcen  occurred.     The  streets,  which  are  from  thirtj  '■^\e  to  J 
iwvnty  feet  in  width,  extend  from  east  to  west,  from  the  Cooper  to  the  Ashley  nver,  and 
srv  micrircted  by  others  at  nearly  right  angles,  running  from  north  to  south.     Many  of 
dkR  boasei  «re  of  orick,  while  others  are  of  wood,  many  of  them  painted  white,  which,  with 
ike  pfoAinoii  of  fiKage,  by  which  they  are  commonly  surrounded,  gives  them  a  beautiful 
rBQ^     Tlie  bofOSCi  are  generally  elegant,  and  they  are  often  furnished  with  piazzas 
,  estcnd  lo  ibt  foofi  and  are  ornamented  with  vines.     The  gardens  are  adorned  with 
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orange,  peach,  and  other  trees,  and  a  variety  of  shrubbery  ;  T^hilethe  streets  are  often  lined 
with  the  pride  of  India,  and  other  beautiful  trees.  Refinement  and  hospitality  characterise 
the  society  of  Charleston ;  the  city  is  considered  more  healthy  during  the  summer  months 
than  the  surrounding  country.  It  contains  twenty-four  churches : — five  E^usoopal,  four  Pres- 
byterian, four  Methodist,  three  Roman  Catholic,  two  Baptist,  two  German  Lutheran,  one 
French  Protestant,  one  Jews'  synagogue,  and  one  Bethel. 

'^  Among  the  public  building  are  the  city  hall,  the  exchange,  a  court  hooae,  gaol,  two 
arsenals,  a  theatre,  two  college  halls,  an  almshouse,  and  an  orphan  asylum*  The  oiphan 
asylum  accommodates  160  destitute  children.  The  literary  and  philosophical  society  has  a 
fine  collection  of  objects  in  natural  history,  and  the  academy  of  fine  arts  possewes  some 
valuable  paintings.     The  city  library  contains  about  15,000  volumes. 

''  St.  Philips  parish,  or  the  neck,  virtually  a  part  of  the  city,  contains  a  popolatkm  of 
11,000;  it  is  adorned  with  plantations  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  MoultrieviUe,  on 
Sullivan's  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  is  a  small  but  pleasant  town,  and  the  re- 
freshing breezes  from  the  ocean  cause  it  to  be  much  resorted  to  from  the  city  doriiig  the 
summer  and  autumnal  months." —  U,  S   Gaz, 

Trade, — The  commerce  of  Charleston  is  extensive,  comprising  that  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  state.     Its  tonnage  in  1840  was  29,260. 

There  were,  in  1840,  twenty-seven  foreign  commercial  and  thirty -four  commission 
houses,  with  a  capital  of  3,663,760  dollars;  428  retail  stores,  capital  3,317,450  doUars; 
seven  lumber  yards,  capital  50,000  dollars;  three  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills,  with  a  total 
capital  of  334,000  dollars;  eight  printing-offices,  five  binderies,  three  daily,  three  wedcly, 
and  two  semi- weekly  newspapers,  and  four  periodicals,  with  a  capital  of  120,000  doDan; 
eighty-four  bride  and  stone  houses,  and  twenty-six  wooden,  built  at  the  cost  of  927,700 
dollars.     Total  capital  in  manufactures  770,500  dollars. —  Official  Betums. 

**  There  are  three  lines  of  packets  which  ply  between  this  city  and  New  Yoik.  One 
line  has  six  ships,  one  of  which  sails  from  each  place  every  five  days.  Another  oonsistB  of 
ei^ht  brigs,  one  of  which  sails  every  foiirth  day.  There  is  another  line  consisting  of  six 
hongs.  A  canal  of  twenty-two  miles  in  length,  connects  the  harbour  with  the  Santee 
river.     A  railroad  extends  136  miles  to  Hamburg,  on  the  Savannah. 

*^  The  CoUege  of  Charleston  has,  in  its  scientific  department,  sixty  students,  and  a 
library  of  3000  volumes.  There  are  in  the  city  twenty  churches,  of  which  the  Epiaoo- 
palians  have  four,  the  Presbyterians  three,  the  Metho<£sts  three,  the  Congregationalitfi 
two,  the  Roman  Catholics  two,  and  various  others.  There  are  six  newsjMpen  pabBalKd 
here,  three  of  which  are  issued  daily,  one  semi-weekly,  and  two  weekly.  The  city  is  dindbd 
into  four  wards." — U.  S.  Gaz, 

Charieston  exported  during  the  year  1839  : — 


^eo;i78  SS^se         H^  ^^'*'^'*  '^^^"• 


288,369 
13,200  from  Georgetown. 

301,569  total,  at  30  dolkrs  the  bale 9,047,070  dollan. 


19,310  bales  Sea  islands  at  75  dollars  ....     1,458,250 
100,000  tierces  of  rice,  at  20  dollars  ....     2,000,000 


99 


Total  valne  ....  12,505,320 

In  1842,  the  number  of  Yules  of  cotton  to  foreign  parts  was  198,824,  and 
70,782  bales.     George  Town  exported  12,617.     Total  exports,  282,224  balea. 
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Takiff  of  Commiigions   and  Charge*,  antl  other  Regulations  of  Trade,  adopted  by  th« 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 


C9mmUiitm§'~MMsimmm  Rata, 

p«r.  cC. 
Hum   vnd  thipiBent  of  piroduee  on  fo- 


•  f  be  mm9** 4 

^d  iiirpiucflif  of  pfodttce  on  domiM' 


0<l  4m«ti|f  bi1l«  f<>f  ibe  »«in0,..,..... 

%3m  (ba  »«fftliAae  and  sbipmeDt  of  produea,   viib^r 
««  iMvifa  nr  domeAtic  accoant,  with  runda  in 

0«aHt«i  of  forties  cotuiiciini«iitt 

tl«  K«acr«Ate*af  fbtt  •■no • t^...*.....^ 

Oa  mIm  «f  daMcMitie  oonalgniaeDta 

04  flMfWItHr  of  tll«  MSM  .., 

Ub  raoiiaiaif  Cli«  proceed*  of  sale*  in  prodace 

IMttn              diCfo               in  bini.ivitb  roftraotee... 
ditto  If*  bilb.  without  do 


Oa  fmenHac  frrtgb&t . 
0«  coOeevinf    do.    . .  * 

nut.  ' 


with  imiA%  in  hand  ......  S^ 

<iift»  '  > 5 

1^  «]»4Bf«lifc|  bilk  of  t^X' S  .«Uc7 t^ 

DUBO  <telB  ditto  ign) t| 

Ob  goodo  «oo«yp»fdl  «o,  ctr  lo^ifcd  viib  nierehant*  for 
Mb,  ftM  wlMwdi  oritfrrd  to  be  reihipped,  or 

dolivcnd  npoeOie  tmoMJKorinToioe..........  S| 

jNc  fkfvmClnff  fDOd»»  lA  ovoti  per  packagti 

Oa^tf'cCllBf  tBfa««»eo*  on  uaoiuat  Entttred,... 4 

0»  ff«w»rtil  loMW^  if  Utiaatid  .,. 6 

Ditto  dllio  wm n,  if  under  oc- 

eof'laBeo  .*..«...<..«. 9^ 

DUfO  ditto  ditto       ilr  I  :ur«pUDOe,...      1 

t>0  «Mlt«r(tiix  inoiooT  bl  ptiwer  of  Attorney,  if  Uti- 

Ilo                dlUlo                Vltltout  1itlg«tion S^ 
cxrfo«o  of  ««i«cl«  to  dbtrrM,  where  the  giHida 
otn    liondod,  lodfrd  iu    ilio   ruvcoiD  hdUAO,  or 
Mflvodi,  ood  of^M^ordt  mitipped— on  •toouot  of 
i 
TW  «lilpptef  ebftrfta  on  < 


tad  other  lir]uor«»  reckooim^  ibc  rail  conteiit*  of  e«ak«*  lOtt 
fulloan.  Gr>Lin»  in  «iik«,  '22  busbcU.  Salt  (in  cuJc*)*  An?, 
M,  biubelfl,  coorae,  31  bufhi-li,  Si'A  ct}4!,21i  btuitiela.  Ma* 
bogany,  aquartt  timber,  pl»i»li,  boardii,  b*1e  eoodi,  liud  drf  ' 
^•id»,  in  raakf*  bnxtrj,  and  trunk*,  40  cubic  feef.  Dried 
bidco,  llMIba.  oett.  E%w  tilk,  800  lb*,  nnt  TobacoOi, 
t»n,  JGOOlbA.  n^tt.  Tubacoo*  in  kbda.,  1300  llu.  noft.^ 
Adopted,  kiarckt  IS43. 

Good*  of  Hieaiuretio  Mi  from  other  poHi,  d e- 

liferod  bore,  if  deentt'i  s    meaiurrd,  in^y  be  rv* 

ineaiured  bure  by  tbe  port-wiiritenn,  or  other  proper  per* 
•Qtu  agTr«d  on  for  th«e  ptirpn:*'/,  whtTM!  ntftAiuroiiK'ntanall  ' 
be  ftnal  aixd  cuncla^ive;  ami  the  charge  Incurri'it  hy  roco> 
■wing  ■hoU  b«  paid  by  him  who  1*  fouod  in  error. 

Adopted,  March,  liSS. 

LotsiM  am  GiMdi  bf  Firf,  4c.,  and  (tjf  Bud  DtbU^ 

Loa«  of  goodi  arising  fmin  fire,  roblMfry,  theft,  or  a^eci- 
dent,  thall,  in  all  G»*e»,  be  borne  by  tho  owner  thereof, 
iinleawn  breach  of  ordeia  to  insure  baa  been  m«de,  or  ncR- 
Hgenco  and  inattention  praetiaed  by  the  coostgnee  or  big' 
ag«nta. 

LoAMra  by  bad  debti,  in  tbe  sale  of  fooda,  thall  a1  wsyfl  h« 
bornu  by  the  nwner*^  aalft«a  sold  contrary  lo  written  or- 
dera,  or  there  lie  an  expreaa  agreement  lo  foaraniee.— 
Adopitdt  Mtrreh,  1»43. 

G<Ht4»  %tttd  bif  n'elekt  and  by  tkf  Tkoimmd. 

Good*  »old  by  the  weichr,  t*)  be  cold  by  tlio  100  lfa««.  in. 
alead  of  114  I  b«.;  or  by  the  ion  of  3000  lb«.,  inat«ad  of  d»40  . 
Iba , — i  doptrd,  3larch,  l»ii,  \ 

Staves,  boopa,  &£.«  hy  the  short  tbonaftnd.— 2do|»l#itf« 
If  ay,  1899. 

CmUm  »»  f o  tht  Siapff  Pfi^urthn*  9f  8«utk  Carolimm, 
RicR,— The  atvndard  weight  of  ft  liOriel  i*  600  Iba.  nelt. 
When  the  wbi*rfin|r*'»'  we'Bha  •  barrel,  the   tarn   of  thn  J 
icale  lA  allowed,  and  a  dr<tft  of  4  lb*,  per  barrel.    The  tamf 
ti  aicortainod  by  wt-ighini^  lUret<  baircla  of  a  small  parceltJ 
aod  fireoC  nlarge  parcel»if  required.    TUc  pitreba^er  pay* 
30  oenfea  lor  each  barret,  and    for  any  re-cooperage   afror  ' 
baYiDg  beeu  once  coopered,  udleaa  a  •prclal  agreemoat  ia 
mad**  tn  the  esonrrary. 

DjTToN.— In  bagi  and  flqoare  bate*,  turn  of  the  icale^ 
and  I  per  rent  draft,  but  do  tare  for  all  neoeatAry  baliag 
and  roping,  etccpt  for  wooden  boopa,  tbcr  actual  tare  of 
which  la  alio  wed.— .Irfo/feef,  March,  \9t5. 

H'hat  thall  be  a  Dtlitm  o/  Good*  t*f  the  Af aster  »/  m 
Vet^ei. 

In  the  abeence  of  any  exprcta  law  on  the  aobjeot,  tb€  ' 
Chamber   rocMEumenda  that  the  following  regnlationa  bo 
adopted  by  all  toterevted  :— 

That  a  notificatioo  in  all  the  daily  ncwapaperi  of  the 
eity»  or  other  propet  notice,  bo  glren  by   conaiyneeo  oPiJ 
ageniB  of  Te»»ela,  at  what  time  n  veaael   wtii  be  ready  9mi 


4tut  alBCTMe,  wUla  awaiting  ahipment,  of  9  cenLe  per 
wwwk  mt  tewa,  and  whole  and  half  caaka.  for  the  flrat  and 
!■«•  •v«ia«  and  4  conbi  for  the  knfeermediate  werka. 

Ok  all  othre  fooda,  the  chafoea  ac'ualty  paid  in  each 
'     '  .-^Ad^pttd^  Oetohrr,  IM3. 

Standard  a/  Fnightt. 

I  arc  freight  id  hy  the  ton.  and  no  apedal 
nt  to  niodr  .  'Jir  proportion  of  tonnaife, 

vlof  atanO  -  gulate*  viz  .    that  the  arti- 

balk  at  w!>  >po>«i  a  ton^  to  equal  a  ton 

•ri«nivT  m»t* '  '•■'  4M  (oIlowB  :— CfilTeo, 

•k%  11^  I  lb*,  oett.    Coooa,  in 

,  ttlDlbi  «  neCt.     Pimento,  in 

o.    netl  ^    in  bajr-,    niiiO  IU.    nctt.     All  heary 
Annin,  no  bnr,  pif*  ond  rod  lrop«  ri^io  lb*,  m-tt.    All  hciiry 

iltf  wiaiAl,  fflor»  fint*<^»  *'^d  all  <^her  h^avT  );oo»]a,  I'Jin  Ibo. 
wartL  WUmt  of  ifewt.,  A  harrrit,  HevT,  pi»rk.  fip<b,  ipic^ 
klidjtrftov,  eborrola^  Plti^b,  far,  and  tRrprofini^,  of  the 
^7  of  tl  ^nlloaa  onch,  6  faorreta.    Oil,  wme,  brandy. 


•hall  b«  landed,  and  not  taken  in  charge  hy  the  coadfnv 
or  hia  agent,  the  mnater  or  agent  of  tho  teaael  ahall,  a 
Bunaet,  put  auch  gcKnla  into  the  charge  and  poaaeaaion  o 
the  wharfinger,  who  aball  ihen  aiore  the  i4UOO,  at  the  ez^ 
penaeand  riak  of  the  rajpecti to  owner*  ttnd  claimaota; 
and  «ncb  deltrcry  shall  be  auffi«lent  to  dtachaige  the  ma»> 
ter  from  all  fature  reaponaibility,  ;iDd  entitle  him  fo  bio 
freight- money. 

That  in  order  more  efiTectnalU  to  prerent  diapntea  in  re- 
gard to  the  proper  delivery  of  gwida  from  alongaide  Ch« 
dfacharging  Toa^el,  it  be  rt^commeoded  to  •hipa'  agenta  fi»| 
have  reapeetively,  a  clerk  to  deliver  the  jgooda,  and  to  ve- 
eard  the  aaiBe  in  a   book  to  be  kept  fir  that  purpoai^l 
When  goods  are  to  be  delivered  to  a  draymnn.  au  order! 
ahall  be  written  by   the  conaignee    fir  ancb   delivery,    tn  I 
which  ahall  be  iuaerted  the  name  of  the  dmyman,  and  fha| 
number  of  hie  iiceace.^Adopted,  8/ A  «>f  Ftbruarjf,  li39. 
Drafts  and  Tare*  ta  he  allowtd  I*  tfu  PurfUMtfrM  of  Im- 
fmrt^d  ArUcUtsfar  internal  eifntufnpft&H. 

Sugar* ,  in  hhda.*  one-half  per  cent  draft,  and  twelvo 
per  cent  tare. 

Sutrnra,  in  bozea,  one-half  per  cent  drmfl,  and  fifteen 
per  cent  tare. 

Sugars,  in  ftonr  bnrrela,  one-balf  per  cent  draft,  aod 
»0  Iba.  each,  tare.  ,, 

Sugar*.  In  flonr  barrel*,  one-balf  per  cent  drafr,  and  (If 
filled  in  Cbarleaton},  ISlb^i  oach  tare. 

Sugara,  in  bag*  of  graaa,  one-balf  per  cent  draft,  and  two 
per  cent  lare. 


VOt.  II. 


«T 
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AMEUICA. 


On  any  of  the  |»ree«diDf  artidMv  tke  loipaHcr  mmy  1i«v«- 
t  iovotoe  tare  allowed,  if  he  makes  hie  elaccioa  at  tW 


Sogmn,  in  matt  or  bales,  one-balf  par  cent  draft,  snd  j 
two  p^r  cent  tare.  I  the  i 

Cofffe,  in  hbd».,  one-half  per  cent  draft,  aod  twelre  per   time  of  makiof  hi»  entry,  and  obtain*  the  conpeot  of  the 
cent  tare.  I  collector  and  naval  oAoer  thereto. — lAei  pf  tmd  t^Mmrek, 

CoffVe,  in  flnar  barrels,  one-balf  per  cent  draft,  and  '  1799,  Serf  ion  Aft. 

••SffJ^InX.'-"^,  «.-l»W  P.r  eent  dr.ft,  «d  .wo  I  Prt.eni.i,«,  ,f  Dr./U  Draw,  t  S^U. 

per  cent  tare.  RetolTed,— That  it  hu  always  been  the  practice  of  the 

Coin»e,  in  bags  of  linen,  two  per  cent  tare.  '  merchants  of  Charleston  to  pay,  <m  preseatatiov,  drafts 

Ctiffee,  in  mats  or  bales,  one-half  per  cent  draft,  and  three  .  drawn  at  sight. 
per  cent  tare.  |     Resolred.— That,  In  the  opinhm  of  tfUs  ^aaber,  lUi 

Cocoa,  in  casks,  eostom-honse  draft,  and  ten  per  cent  |  practice  establishes  the  Icffal  ri^t  of  the  nreaentar  of  a 

-'  "-'  J—-.  --  ^ M ntation,— <4( 


tare.  j  sight  draft  to  demand  payment  on  preaantafioa.— vld^r^. 

Cocoa,  in  bags  of  linen,  two  per  cent  tare.  '  Majf  37,  1844. 

cent  tare.  I 

Pepper,  in  bags  of  linen,  two  per  cent  tare.  I.  The  a<8a jer  shall  aoenrately  assay  all  fold  an4  siter 

Teas,  custom-house  draft  and  ure.  !  brought  to  hiio  for  that  purpose,  iudniiiag  eoina,  { 
Indigo,  of  foreign  growth,  ciutom-housa  draft ;  tare,  in  |  and  counterfeit. 

caska,  fifteen  per  cent;  in  bairtls,  tweWe  per  cent;  in  j     II.  He  shall   keep  a  book,  and  In  it  reqnira 


eeroons,  ten  per  cent ;  in  bags,  three  per  cent. 

Cotton,  of  foreign  growth,  corered  with  linen, 
honse  draft,  two  per  coot  tare. 

k\\  other  articles,  costom-hoose  draft  and  tare. 

Cheese,  caodles,  dtocolate,  soap,  and  all  soaall  articles 
sold  by  weight,  the  actual  tare. 

Liqaors  are  guaged  by  Gunter*s  scale,  agreeably  to  the 
act  of  congress.— Aeoisetf,  il/ejr,  1S44. 

Chutam-Hoiue  Draftt  and  DutUi. 

Vr^is.—ThB  following  sUowancea  are  made  by  law  for 
drafts  on  articles  aubject  to  doty  by  weight:— 

lbs, 


bringing  metals  for  examination   to  enter  their 

their  reridence.  and  such  other  partiealan  as  the  assayer 

may  deem  adrisable,  aod  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 


required  by  the  appointing  powers. 
III.  He  shaD,  if  the  parties  desire  It,  make  the  mU  m 
on  each  of  which  shdl 
iber,  beginaiag  at  Ke.  1. 


silrer  aasayed  into  bars  or  ingots,  on  eadb  of  wideh  shal 
be  stamped— far.  Ita  recular  number,  beginaiag  at  Ke.  1. 
S.  Tlie  gross  weight  of  the  assayed  bar  or  ingoc    SrdL  Iha 


"valtie  per 
the  mint  at 


pennyweight  of  that  bar  or  ingot, 
standard.    4ih.  The  aaaount  in  pnnnjiieighis  sf 
pure  gold  or  silver  in  said  bar  or  ingot.    5tti.  The  iaiaof 
tlie  a»say ;  and,  0th.  The  name  of  the  owner. 
IV.  He  ahall  keep  a  book,  in  which  shall  be  eataradL  m 

Of  any  quantity  of  1  cwt 1  i  specified  abofe,  the  grois  or  specific  weights  of  eadi  bar  ss 

M       abore    1  cwt.  and  not  exceeding  %  cwt S   ingot,  the  amount  of  precious  metals  containrd  hi  k,  Iha 

.,  9  cwt.  „  3  cwt 3  I  name  of  the  person  owoing,  aud  thst  of  the  pcraon  hriaf- 

„  3cwt.  „  JOcwt 4  .  log  it,  the  day  it  was  entered  in  his  book,  ana  the  aamhar 

„  lOcwr.  „  18  cwt. 7  i  of  the  bar  or  ingot.    A  report  of  these  particalara  ahsU  be 

n  18  cwt 9'  lodged  regularly  in  the  bank  of  the  stat«-,  where  it  iWI 

[Act  nf  %nd  Mmrek,  1799,  SictioM  SB.  I  be  recorded  for  public  inspection  snd  'reference. 

Aofe  -When  the  dr.ft  established  by  law  exceeds  one-    ^XlL"J^^7Jf;^i«*^.iiI::*Jhi\S^^      it 
half  percent,  then  the  custom-house  -flows  only  one-balf ;  "^-JJ^IISer^J^J^-*^ 

When  the  draft  establifhed  by  law  is  less  than  one-half  i  '•S^r^^^T^.i!  ««*  ......mI  tiM.  r«iu»<»*  *.*^ . 

per  cent,  then  the  cnstom-hoise  allows  only  the  draft  I  jf.2?^?^;'^?  •^!?°*S  •^'3flSI 

tt«w<iM«<i(«*  tA  •!.•  taKi.  I  TOT  oofa. — Ingots  under  iw  penny weints,  OBedeinr. 

accordinr  to  the  table.  |  ^^^^  between  100  and  400  peniy  weight^  per  peMiy- 


according  to  the  table. 

Ihe  principle  obM'rved  is  always  to  allow  the  lowest  rate, 
whether  it  be  ascertained  by  the  per  centage  or  by  the 
table. 

Tares  allowed  bjf  Lmte. 

pr.  ct. 

On  sugar  in  caaks,  except  loaf It 

On  sugar  in  lx>xes M 

On  sugar  in  bags  or  mats 5 

On  cheese  in  hampers  or  baskets 10 

On  cheese  in  boxes 20 

On  candirs  in  boxes 8 

On  choralate  in  boxes 10 

On  cotton  in  bal«  a S 

On  cotton  in  ceroon* 0 


weight,  one  oeot. 
Ingots  between  400  and  1000,  ditto,  one  cent  Ifar  the  inC 

400,  aod  one- quarter  of  a  cent  additienal  fcr  each 

ptrnny  weight  orer  400. 
Ingota  over  1000  pennyweights,  the  aame  charge  as  At 

last,  with  one-eishth  of  a  cent  a<ditioBal  fcr  al  eftr 

1000  pennyweights. 
For  Silver.-   Sums  under  100  dollars,  one  dollar. 
Sums  between  100  dollars  and  lOOdoUari,  two  < 
Sums  between  SOO  dollars  and  1000  dollars,  thnee  < 
Sums  of  1000  dnllara  and  upwsrds,  four  dollawa. 

If  the  gold  should  be  in  the  form  ef  gwrnins,  it  iateheW 
into  ingots  or  bars,  at  the  expense  of  the  assayer,  | 
it  does  not  exceed  1000  pennyweights;  and  if  k 


On  Glauber  salts  in  casks 8  >  that  weight,  he  has  the  privilege  of  charging  three  Mala 

On  nails  in  casks 8   an  ounce  for  tbe  excess.    The  same  is  appUcaUe  to  fasn 

On  sugar-candy  in  boxes 10  i  or  ingota  that  it  may  be  neoeaeary  to  racast. 

On  soap  in  boxes lOj     Charge  for  Examining  fMes^— If  it  he  simply  te  make 

On  shot  in  casks 3  |  such   examination   sn    to  decide    upon  the    gvanine  sr 

On  twine  in  casks It ,  counterleit  character  of  the  coin,  net  to  cxeee4  fifty  cMt*. 

On^  twine  Inhales S;  If  the  coin  should  be  counterfeit,  and  the  exact  fiimiisn 


On  all  other  goods,  paying  a  specific  doty,  according  to  .  tion  be  required,  not  to  exceed  two  dollara. 
.._, -  tual  we*  ■ 


the  invoice  Iherrof,  or  actual  weight. 
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EXPORTS. 

Duties  on    Pdn-iflU 

DrawhaclB  oa  Pb. 

R^ElAterad 

TB4BB. 

IMPORTS. 

portfd. 

DflHMtlc. 

7or«tgn. 

TOfTl  L. 

TuOllitf^f. 

dotlan. 

lioUan. 

dnlUn. 

dollftn. 

dollftn. 

duUiirji. 

t*>m. 

IW  ...... 

..  ♦. 

t^eaa^tna 

.... 

fiH»34« 

3,6ed 

13 J36    DO 

!»■ 

.... 

M3i,3M 

.... 

104,  tia 

3,3l» 

*r^3S    (W 

l?«  .>..,. 

.... 

-- .. 

a,  191 .107 

.... 

308.371 

33,413 

12.0*»    13 

lT»t 

.... 

.... 

3,»iir,?M« 

.  ■ .. 

7l^4»l 

IA»XS7 

sr,3eo   33 

ttm  ,.„.. 

.... 

.... 

A^^491 

.... 

783,397 

dO,o^<i 

as,4aa  75 

%rm  ..„*. 

.... 

*  ,.   m 

y,ei0.04B 

.*.♦ 

'                413,333 

34a,*4R 

10  0i4    IT 

un  „„,* 

.... 

.... 

i,«»,iia 

-  ■ .. 

J,*il.t« 

&m:i03 

3l.3«0    37 

j;«i  ....•• 

.... 

.... 

€,»MJ79 

.* . . 

6^493 

300,4^20 

33.753     n 

i»i. 

»■... 

.... 

M,799^13 

.... 

WMW,MS 

1.0S1.0G3 

^,r^7     43 

lift ,»..« 

*..* 

...* 

io,aiiMii 

.r.# 

»        t,3ia,ai^ 

t,IH>6,7ft4 

4il,73l     70 

l«f  

.... 

.... 

H.SOMMS 

...1 

%^i,m 

1,221 ,1W 

31,I!11    tt 

iMi 

.... 

.... 

io;e»,wfl 

.... 

1,90,150 

B$3^S9 

31,331    75 

Jtai  ...... 

emi^*^ 

iNT^ca 

r.HiipiM 

.... 

ie7,iia 

117,3^ 

34l,9tfa    34 

1SN 

^HtLEM 

1.109.5(0 

7,ini,aio 

.... 

1,M1,M00 

U^Ul 

4I,I0»    70 

ia«s  ...... 

i.s«rjMtf 

3,IW979 

»,««6>91fl 

.... 

l,«Qa,Ml 

44H^13 

i\m  m 

iwm  .-,.* 

mm^ciGi 

i^jia 

l)J4.1J||t 

l^l^lft 

44U,3S0 

¥i,m    SI 

lior . 

f.im^m 

S»TS3i»llie 

ll|,1li3,MM 

.... 

1.3«.7ft 

5»4,»P)€ 

I5,a2i    io 

14Mi  ...... 

lAujm 

:£«D*«i»i 

L,«0i,44,^ 

.... 

4fi8I,*79 

i7i,a&a 

4U02fl     II 

lada . 

%Hijm 

1*3,1^ 

S,2I7^L 

...i 

5S7,<M3 

nr.eoo 

4a,e75    74 

»]• ...... 

4J8U»40 

4i&,7H 

a.«N|,0l4 

.... 

«7,iafi 

l3A,«a5 

43.354    77 

liii 

l»C3«,9M 

tli.^0ft 

4j^8M7t 

.... 

MM50 

S];444 

i9;iso   as 

im ...... 

mmlm 

lUi6l 

i,m,i»9 

43T,*W 

H.QSI 

14*59     7t 

jtii ...... 

«.44» 

tjm,n% 

.... 

*r2.7M 

3<M3d 

J7.4I6    » 

till '..... 

7m,47l 

lAU 

737  JW 

.... 

l4ft,3W 

l.iM) 

Sl,.*^^     70 

mt  ..'.^ 

MT4pi«l 

IWKM^ 

e^7\tiD 

.... 

l.400.*S7 

iao54 

24.  Ml     39 

If  11  -...*. 

1%4«MI« 

4aft.it»fi 

10^49^100 

.... 

1,474,474 

](fG,4S0 

£3.t»-0    94 

II1T 

^jllljq 

if^iiro 

lG,372,itll 

.... 

l.Uft.t^TS 

68,tt7<3 

14,390     81 

MM  ...... 

t].t»MM 

sa&6N 

HAmssi 

.... 

i^ikioi 

39,«M 

I4»6«i4    94 

wit . 

MI4.H* 

3m,m 

«4w,r» 

.... 

lia^id 

3i,nii 

lA,  91     90 

vm 

•.MOvSi* 

i«t^t 

i,Wl.!l40    1 

.... 

si^tiue 

1A,«>3 

13,177    tft 

mi  ...... 

MV^ti 

1S1,SM 

7»tOMIl 

».<»i.ua 

m-ifii^ 

4a.xM 

lOiig    St 

Utt 

1  7.mM$ 

ItS^M 

T.MI.3i« 

9,i«3^Bfl 

704,tM>i 

t^^ii 

11  Ml     65 

iffta ...... 

M71,Plt 

lM,tl« 

fl3»&.fll4 

Mm.loi 

rrtsjso 

45,909 

11,174    01 

liU 

fJIXVU 

ti»;m 

«^(K34.m 

Vos.JKa 

133,077 

«o;3si 

11,176     51 

IfU 

'  ]«^fllM» 

two^m   ! 

lLt»6.?43 

1,801.KI7 

fl'il^ft 

ea.^O'i 

10,712    07 

ii« ...... 

f^mjm 

««^7« 

7,&M.Q9a 

1,514.4  Eta 

673,707 

35^0 

l»,OflW    50 

JOT 

•.imttm 

U3,jM& 

ipSM^i 

MM,LOfl 

50!l,0^ 

W,lflO 

11,004    ]J1 

IM  1 

(MMft 

4a.  Hi 

o,a&(i,iii 

i,^4ijm 

4a»,Hr 

174*78 

11,071     44 

un  ...... 

I^JM^OTS 

40,010 

»i,l7SjM 

Kr30,oitj 

400,750 

I8.a« 

7,841     03 

J«0 

7,MlMtl 

4M10 

7.«^2r,(l3l 

tM*M9 

4B7,3W 

Sl,5g4l 

7,f>43     4fl 

iiti 

S^MMM 

40  .-KS 

S^7A,««I 

1,33a,  163 

bW,9hO 

10,1£93 

5  Him     90 

mi 

r.wv»i  1 

eOwfl^ 

7,7.'*<,T31 

1,113.7^ 

ai3,oai 

34,314 

5.ft37     »1 

im ...... 

■^7^11 

dS^iia 

H,i^,3u   ; 

1,5I7,TW 

4DUfl34 

l^8«8 

ll,t}38     19 

IIM  -. 

IUij«.afiS 

mti3 

lI.4a7,r7S 

i,7«7,a6r 

4^03* 

7.33&            ! 

O,-400     37 

IW  .  — .-; 

UpfM^I 

liJ.T'i 

ll,33A,aio 

i,H$)i,«ha5 

4A3,301 

3,fr^ 

MU    »*• 

itn ..-...' 

ia,4ii,T&r 

s«i,ai0 

l3.eiM.37& 

1.101, Ml 

M-1,3S3 

12,831              ! 

9,300    3a* 

iitf  ....... 

lMn,903 

81,159 

1 1,1110,161 

s,fijo,etto 

.... 

8,413     53* 

it» ...... 

11^17^1 

34,679 

1I,I»>J,0|0     1 

*,ais,7!ii 

.... 

.... 

n^iiii   a4 

liti  ...... 

l04IS^iA 

«,«lf4 

la.3J»7.49«     ! 

|,OI|i$OT7 

ia« , 

Mfti/»ia   1 

U.7» 

9v9ar..7<i7 

!.«)«*  J7» 

IMI  ...... 

Mtt.399 

31,1191 

ft.(U3,3ii    ' 

1^37,431 

w«t 

7.S4taW 

17,321 

T,,yia,7ia    J 

U$b»Aei 

!*«•. 

7JM,I» 

a,CS7 

7,7iM.SW     ! 

},fSHjM 

i«H    

k 

*  For  Bine  iBonths  ending  the  30th  of  June. 


VI.   GEORGIA. 

Georgia  is  bounded  north  by  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina ;  north-east  by  South 
CtfoUDa;  east  by  the  Atlantic;  south  by  Florida;  and  west  by  Alabama.  It  is  between 
30  deg.  30  min.  and  35  deg.  north  latitude,  and  between  80  deg.  50  niin.  and  86  deg. 
6  min.  wc«t  longitude,  and  between  3  deg.  52  min.  and  8  deg.  47  min.  west  from 
Washington.  It  is  300  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  240  miles  broad  from  east  to 
weft.  The  area  of  this  state  comprises  about  58,000  square  miles,  or  37,120,000  British 
statute  acres.  The  population,  in  1790,  was  82,584;  in  1800,  162,686;  in  1810,  252,433; 
in  1820,  348,989  ;  m  1830,  516,567  ;  in  1840,  691.392,  of  which  280,944  were  slaves. 
There  were,  in  1840,  employed  in  agriculture,  209,283  ;  in  commerce,  2428  ;  in  manu- 
factures and  trades,  7984  ;  mining,  574  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  262  ;  navigating,  cnnals 
rivers,  &c.,  352;  learned  professions,  1250. 
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This  state  b  diirided  into  ninety -Utree  eoutitiea«  whiulif  vtiih  ilusir  papuLttaoti,  iti  1941 
and  their  capitals^  were  as  follows  : — ^ Appling,  20o2«  C.  Holmesville;  Baker,  4226,  C,  W 
ton;  Baldwin,  7250,  C.  MilledgeviUe;   Bibb,  9802,  C.   Macon;  Biyan,  H\HO    c.  Rryai 
[Bullock,  3102,   C.    Statesbomugh  ;    Bnrke,    13,17(5,   C.   WttynesboVoi  % 

\C.  Jackson  ;  Camden,  6075,  C.  JeftWsonton  ;  Campbell,  5370,  C.  Cnn^ 
5252,  C.  Carrollton ;  Cass,  93JK),  C.  Casvilli* ;  Chatham,  18,801,  C.  Savannah;  Cli»tt<x 
139,  C.  Summerville  ;  Cherokee,  5895,  C*  Canton  ;  Chu-ke,   10,522,  C  Athens;  CobW 
I7539,  C.  Marietta;    Columbia,   11,356,  C.  Applington ;    Coweta,   10,364,    C.  N«?v 
'      1364,  C.  Trenton;  Drcatur,  5872,  C.  Bainbridge ;  De  Kalb,    10,467,  C    H. 
Dooly,  4427,  C.  Vienna;  Early,  5444,  C.  Blakeley  ;  Effingham,  3075,   C\  S^ 
F  Elbert,    11,125,     C.    Elberton ;    Emanuel,     3129,     C.    Swainsborough ;    Fayili. .    .... 

Fayettcville  I  Floyd,  4441,  C.  Rome  ;  Forsyth,  5619,  C.  Cumming  ;  Franklin,  W><f\ 

C.  Carntjsv'ille  j  Gilmer,  2536,  C.  Ellejay  ;  Glynn,  5302,  C.  Bnm^iek  ;  Greene,  ll»6yt\ 

C*  Greensborough  ;  Gwinnett,   10,804,  C.  Lawrencevill«  ;  Habersham,  7961,  C.  CUH»- 

^yille;  HaJI,  7875.  C. Gainesville;  Hancock,  9659,  C,  Sparta;  Hajrb,  13,933,  C,  Hamili 

JHeard,  5329,  C.  FrankUn;  Henry,  1  K756,  M*Donough ;  Houston,  9711,  C.  Perry;   I 

|2038,  C.  Irwimdlle;  Jackson,  8522,  C.  JeflfersoD;  Jasper,  1 1,1 1 1,  C.  Monticello  ;  JeSi 

^  254,  C.  Louisville  ;  Jones,  10,065,  C.  Clinton  ;  Laurens,  5585,  C.  Dublin  ;  Lee, 

fC*   StarkeWlle  ;   Liberty,  7241,   C.  Hinesville  ;  Lincoln,  5895,  C.  Lincoln  ton  ;   Lowiidii^ 

i574,  C.  Troupsville;  Lumpkin,  5671,  C.  Dahlonega;  Macon,  5045,  C»  Lanier;  Mad 

1510,  C,  Danielsvilfe  ;  Marion,  4812,  C.  Tazewell;  Mcintosh,  5360,  C.  Darien  ;  M( 

fether,    14,132,    C.   GreeneviUe  ;    Monroe,    16,275>    C,    Forsyth;    Montgomery,    I6i( 

Mount  Vernon;  Morgan,  9121,  C.  Madison;  Murray,  4695,  C.  Spring  Place; 
11,699,  C.  Columbu5;  Newton,  11,628,  C.  Covington;  Oglethorpe,  10,868,  C.  Lexii 
Paulding,  2556,  C.  Van  Wart;  Pike,  9176,  C,  Zcbulon;  Pulaski,  5389,  C.  Hawkir 
Putnam,  10,260,  C,  Eaton  ton;  Rabun,  1912,  C.  Clayton;  Randolph,  8276,  C 
lichmond,    11,932,    C.   Augusta;    Scnven,    4794,    C.  Jacksonboro ;    Stewart,    12^1 

Lumpkin  ;  Sumpter,  5759,  C.  Americus  ;  Talbot,   15,627,  C,  TallKittnn  ;   Talli 
5190,  C.  Crawfordsrille  ;  Tatnall,  2724,  C   RddsviUe  ;  Telfair,  2763,  C.  Jack 
rhonias,  6766,  C.  Thomaisi-nlle;  Troup,  15,733,  C.  Lagrange;  Twiggy,  8422,  C 
Union,  3152,  C.  BlairsvUle  ;  Upson,  9408,  C.  Thomaston  ;  Walker,  6572,  C.  "^ 
Valton,  10,209,  C.  3Ionroe  ;   Ware,  2323,  C.  Wareaborough  ;   Warren,  97^9,  C 
entxin;  Washington,  10,565,  C.  Sandersville;  Wayne,  1258,  C.  Wayne;  WUkes,  10^1 
C.  Washington;  Wilkinson,  6842,  C.  Irwinton. 

Soil  and  AgricttltHre. — For  aa  average  of  about  seven  miles  distance  from  the 
Ind  the  sea  islands,  intersected  by  inlets,  communicating  with  each  other,  form  a  w»ll 
bbeltered  inland  navigation  for  vessels  of  100  Ions  burden,  along  the  whole  coaat,  Tlil«r 
islands  consist  of  salt  marsh,  and  land  of  a  gray  rich  soil,  which  pro<lucea  the  wel]*kiioim 
sea-island  cotton*  The  natural  growth  of  this  soil  is  pine,  hicJcory,  and  live  oak  **^^ 
principal  islands  are  Tybee,  05sabaw%  St.  Catharines,  Sapelo,  St.  Simons,  and  Cumf 
The  soil  on  the  main  land,  U^T  four  or  five  miles  from  the  coast,  consists  of  salt 
cyond  which  there  is  a  narrow  margin  of  land^  nearly  resemblixig  that  of  the  talam 
'  fiirther  back  the  pine-barrens  commence,  interspersed  with  numerous  inland  swi 
the  YitTge  of  the  creeks  and  rivers*  These  are  partially  or  wholly  overflowed  at  the 
of  the  tide,  and  constitute  the  rice  plantations.  The  pine-barrens  extcnJ  '" 
nini'ly  miles  from  the  coast,  "  Beyond  this  commences  tlie  region  of  sand 
forty  miles  wide,  interspersed  w^th  fertile  tracts,  and  extending  to  the  lo^' 
rivers.  The  part  of  the  state,  above  tlie  falls  of  the  rivers,  is  called  the  I 
and  has  generally  a  strong  and  fertile  soil,  often  inclining  to  a  red  colour,  and  i'ui  i 
mix^  with  a  deep  black  mould,  producing  cotton,  tobacco,  Indian  com,  wheat,  - 
kinds  of  grain.  Black  walnut  and  mulberry  trees  grow  abundantly  in  this 
forests  aho  pn^duce  oak,  pine,  liickory.  and  cedar.  The  fruits  are,  melons,  fie«,  ora^ 
j  Uet,  oliYeSy  lemons,  limes,  citrons,  pear^  and  peaches.     Tlie  uiue-b 

gi    ,  a  large  dite  and  excellent  flavour*     The  country  on  the  north,  ne«ax-    „,  i  -j,,„ 

of  Tetiiieasec,  become*  niouiitaio*3iis."-i-  U*  S,  Gaz* 

Line  Stock  and  A^iculturai  PtoducU.-^ln  this  state  there  were,  in  1840,    I5Tr 
borses  and  mule*  ;  884,414  neat  cattle  ;  267,107  sheep  ;  1,457,755  swine  \  poultry  to 
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\  doUftTS.      There  were  produced   1,801,890  biuiieb  of  wlieat ;  12,979 
;   1,610,030  bushels  of  oata  ;  60,693  bushels  of  rye  ;  20,90oJ22  buabeU 
*171,mMh<t,  of  wool;   19,799  Ibg.   of  wax;   1,211,356  lbs.  of  potatoes; 
•f  flax  ana  hemp  ;    162,894  lbs.  of  tobacco  ;   12,384,732  Iba. 
fon;  2992  lbs.  of  silk  cocoona;  329,744  Iba.  of  sugar.     The 
I  oi  %hm  li  .  t  605,172  dollars  ;  and  of  the  orchard,  156,122  dollars; 

IH,*'  I      re  were  made,  8647  gallons  of  wine.     The  staple  com- 

I  are  cotton  and  rice^  olt  which  great  quantities  are  exported. —  Official  lietttrns. 
itrals, — Copper  and  iron  have  been  found  in  this  state,  and  there  are  several 
able  mineral  springs,  but  wuch  the  most  valuable  mineral  production  is  gold,  which  is 
1  in  tlto  north  part  of  tiie  state^  in  considerable  quantities. —  U.  S,  Gaz, 
TVaafci. — la  1840,  there  were  four  cwnmercial  and  eighty-two  commission  houses 
•omgwl  ia  foreigTi  trade,  with  a  capital  of  J, 543,500  dollars  ;  1716  retail  dry*goods  and 
otiipr  fftotraa,  with  a  capital  uf  7,361,838  dollars;  442  persons  were  employed  in  Uke  lumber 
trtik,  wUb  a  capiUil  of  75,730  dollars;  194  persons  were  employed  in  internal  transporta* 
tioii,  whin,  with  seventeen  butchers,  packers,  Itc,  employed  a  capital  of  12,885  dollars. 

Mat%uf9£tur€s. — In   1840,  the  value  of  home-made  or  family  goods  was  1,467,630 

I  |}alUra.     There  was  one  wooDen  manufactory  employing  ten  persons,  prodacuDg  articles  to 

-^  3000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  2000  dollars;  oiaeteen  cotton  factories,  witli 

ileSt  employing  779  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  304,342  dollars, 

'  a  eftpkal  of  573,835  dollars;  fourteen  furnaces,  producing  494  tons  of  cast  iron, 

J  farty-one  persons,  and  a  capital  of  24,000 dollars;   130  smelting  houses  employed 

i»as,  and  prMiuced  gold  to  the  value  of  121«881  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  79,343 

lifty-five  persons  manufactured  hats  and  caps  to  the  value  of  22,761  dollars,  with  a 

nital  of  7950  doUarB ;   132  tannenes  employed  437  persons,  and  a  capital  of  127,739 

102  other  leather  manufactories,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced  articles  to  the  value 

^3^701  dolhui^  with  a  capital  of  60,932  dollars;  six  p>tteries,  employing  twelve  persons, 

1  articles  to  the  value  of  2050  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  790  doUare  ;   184  persons 

maeltioirf  lo  the  value  of  131,238  dollars  ;  nineteen  persons  produced  hardware 

I  aitl  *        tlue  of  7866  dollars;  o^o  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the 

Tftliie  of  Ian;  2633  persons  made  764,528 lbs.  of  soap,  and  11 1,066 lbs.  of 

llUoir  candies,  uith  a  capital  of  27,126  dollars;  393  distilleries  produced  126,746  gaUoos, 

vImcIi,  wtlh  twenty -two  brewenes,  employed  218  persons,  and  a  capital  of  28,606  dollars; 

461  persoo^  nired  caniages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  249,065  dollars,  with  a 

cftpitlll  of  d- i     -  hirs;   114  flouring  mills  produced  55,158  barrels  of  flour,  and,  with 

utwrmUli,  employed  1581  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  1,268,715  dollarsi, 

|«|^mnpiiitl  of  1,491,973  dollars;  ninety -five  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value 

^^^HpO  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  29,090  dollars;  tlitrty -eight  brick  or  stone  houses,  and 

|miPVood#n  bouses,  were  built  by  2274  persons,  at  a  cost  of  693,1 16  dollars;  twenty-four 

pnatiim  iiSce%  and  five  binderies,  five  daily,  five  semi- weekly,  and  twenty-four  wet'kly 

newipMeiiky  and  »ix  periodicals,  employed  157  persons,  and  a  capital  of  134,400  dollars. 

Tlie  vpolo  value  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  2,899,565  dolUi-s. —  Official 

ReivtHs, 

Clim&it, — Tlie  climate  of  Geor^a  is  generally  mild.    In  the  law  coimtTy  it  is  unhealthy 
tlbt  mooths  of  July,  August,  and  September,  excepting  portions  of  the  islands;  but 
'  country  i«  lalubrioiis  and  healthy.     Snow  is  seldom  seen,  and  cattle  subsist  with 
;  |i>.-  (lat  tiiey  obtain  from  the  woods  and  savannas. —  U.  S,  Gaz. 

r9^^-  rrj  are — the  Savannah,  600  miles  long,  bounding  the  state  on  the 

Davigable  for  ships  seventeen  miles  to  Savannah,  and,  a  part  of  the  year,  for 
t  2ftO  miles  to  Augusta  ;  tlie  Altamaha,  which  is  navigable  for  large  vessels, 
tvdftt  aiile^  to  DaHcn,  is  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the  Oconee  and  the  Ocmulgee  ;  and 
ii  atvigaUile  (nr  ^^Idotib  of  tlurty  tons,  by  the  former,  to  Dublin^  300  miles  from  the  ocean; 
\hm  Og«*ciicH  >  ^^^g*  &<^d  navigable  for  sloops  for  forty  miles  ;  Flint  river,  which 

||tey|^|li«  nu;ii:  ..^  .t.  part  of  the  state^  and,  after  a  course  of  more  tlrnn  200  miles,  joins 
^^^^■|(|iibc>ocbee,  fanning  the  Appalachiocola;  tlic  Cbattahoochee,  on  the  west  border  of 
HJMHI^  which  lA  navigable  300  milc33  by  steamboat  to  Columbus  ;  the  Ht.  Mary's  river^ 
lA,  tba  fqu^t*wipft  {lart  of  die  *tate,  rises  in  Okefinokee  swamps  and  is  navigable,  seventy 
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ntile^,  for  vesdeli  dmwing  fourteen  feet  of  water.     Okefixiokoe  swxmip  l>  «ibnut   180 
hi  ti  'K*e,  and  lias  within  it  several  fertile  Mands* — L\  S.  Gas^ 

/  iK — ^The  Univorsiitj  of  Geor^a  is  located  at  Athens,  and  is  designed  to  liAf^ 

an  academic  branch  in  each  county.  A  few  only  of  these  have  been  oj)eDed*  It  wu 
founded  in  1788,  and  lias  been  well  endowed.  In  this  institution  and  its  branches  *W» 
were,  in  1 840,  622  students.  There  were  in  the  state,  1 76  academies  or  grammar  •eliooh, 
with  7878  gtndenta  ;  and  601  commcvn  or  primary  schools,  with  15,561  scholars.  Tbut 
were  30,717  free  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age^  who  eould  neither  n^bd  nor 
write* 

Religioiu — The  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians,  are  the  most  numerfMii  r«4ifmi 
denominations-  In  183.5,  the  Baptists  had  583  churches^  298  uiinist^^rs,  nr  '  *  i  *^u*  ^  ^ 
municauts;  the  Methodists,  eighty  travelling-  preachers,  and  2o,(X),>  white,  an 
conununicaiits  ;  the  Presbyteriansi  seventy -five  churches,  forty-five  mini)^r*?i'*,  au^i  ^^?* 
communicants  ;  the  Episcopalians,  four  ministers ;  the  Pi^otestant  McthodHrls,  twnil?  Wtkr 
gregittions,  and  fifteen  niinistcrs.  Besides  these  there  wei^  a  nmnher  of  Oiristisiiit  RonMit 
Catnoliis,  Lutherans,  Scotch  Presbyterians,  Friends,  and  Jews. 

Banks, — ^In  1840,  tliis  state  had  thirty-seven  banl^  and  branches,  with  an  aggffigate 
capital  of  15,1 19,219  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  3,017,348  dollars.  At  the  close  of  1^4^, 
the  stato  debt  amoimted  to  500,0CK>  doUars.^ — (See  Banks  of  the  United  J^tatcs  here-^r 

Public  IVorks, — This  state  has  several  important  works  of  internal  improvement, 
SavnuiiAh  and  Ogeechee  canal  extends  sixteen  miles,  from  Savannah  to  Ogeedim  Rttr* 
oompleied,   in  1829,  at  an  expense  of   165,000  dollars.     The  Bninswick  canal  ^xliMl 
from  tide  water  on  the  Altamaha,  twelve  miles  to  Brunswick,  at  a  cost  of  500,000  doBan^ 
—C/.  S,  Gnz, 

The  Georgia  railroad  extends  fi'om  Augusta,   165  miles,   to  De  Kaib  connty.     Hie 
Athens  branch  extends  from  the  Geof^gfia  railroad  thirty-three  miles  to    Athens.     (*    *    '' 
the  whole,  including  the  Athens  branch,  3,300,000  dollars.     The  Western  and  Ai 
railroad  continues  the  Georgia  railroad  from  De  KaJb  county,  140  mile%  to  Chattinnrigi^ 
on  Tennessee  river,  at  a  cost  of  2,130,000  dollars.     The  Central  railroad  extends  fion 
Savannah,  197  miles,  to  Macon,  estimated  to  cost  2,300,000  doUai^.     The  31onrv)t  niU 
road  extends   from  Macon,    101   miles,   to   Whitehall.      The  Ocratdgee    and    Flmt  fwr 
railroad,  seventy-six  miles  in  length,  is  designed  to  connect  the  narigabl*^ 
rivers,  so  as  to  form  a  eonimmiicatiou  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  ot    ^ 
Publie  Works  of  LTpited  States  hereafter.) 

PRINCIPAL  SEAPORTS  AND  TOWNS. 

ArocrsTA  is  situated  on  the  south-west  side  of  Savannah  river,  ninety -six  mtletfii0 
Milledgeville,  120  miles  nortli-west  from  Savannaln  Population,  in  1830,  4000;  in  !'-*'* 
6403.  It  is  regularly  laid  out*  and  built  chiefly  of  brick.  The  streets  cros€  each  m 
right  angles,  and  are  ornamented  with  trees.  It  has  a  city  hall,  court  house,  gaol,  liicaiT^c 
arsenal,  nospital,  and  a  female  asylum  ;  seven  churches — one  Baptist,  one  ^piscopal^  OOf 
Methodist,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Roman  Catholic,  one  Unitarian,  and  one  Airic^n..  It  i» 
connected  with  Charleston  and  Milledgeville  by  railroad.  The  back  country  is  fertile.  Iti 
trade  is  active,  and  it  sends  a  great  amount  of  c<^rtton,  tobacco,  and  other  produce,  down 
the  river  to  Savannali.  In  1840,  it  containpfl  twelve  comnussion  houses  in  foreign  tmk, 
capital  245,000  dolhirs;  265  stores,  capir  '  ^70  dollars  ;  two  fn  ^o  pmdac 

offices,  two  daily,  four  weekly,  two  semi•^^  wspapers,  and  two  \^  ^.      CQ|iitli 

in  manufactures,  4 4, 5 (K J  dollars. —  Official  lh'(Hrns,  U,  S,  Gaz. 

CoLUMurs,  situated  on  the  banlts  of  the  Chattahoochee  river,  at  the  hcat^  nf  •sif<«fT.!»*2ii 
navigation;  immediately  below  the  falls  on  tfie  river,  which  descends  111  f< 
of  four  milr^  above.      It  is  situated  300  miles  above  the  j"^ -'^'-"  -r  '^ >*>  ''^^ 
Flint  river,  and  430  miles  above  Appalacliic*.da  hay. 
0,54  feet  wide,  below  which  it  widens  to  250  yardi*.     71ir  t-n-m  i 
the  nrdinari*  height  of  the  river,  and  covers  1200  acres.     Twiv  Mti^ 
r*        '  *   feet  wide:  six  others  m-c    132  feet   wide.      'lln-«<    tit> 

:j,  at  right  angles,  which  a«*  niuety*nine  feet  wide.     J 
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IMOl  a  eouri  tiouse,  ^aol,  market  hou^e,  five  churehea — one  Presbyterian,  one  Episeopal, 
one  Bftfyfbit,  one  3Iethodist,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  — 100  stores,  about  TOO  dwellings. 
Tb«ni  is  a  llouriiig  mill,  and  vanoua  nulla  and  manufactories  on  the  river.  From  thirteen 
In  fillfleil  uteamboats  navigate  the  river,  and  steamboats  ply  to  New  Orleans.  A  steam- 
liomi  dtmwicig  five  feet  of  water  can  ascend  to  this  plaee  at  any  season.  A  brid^  from 
tht  Iowa  otMBes  the  Chattahoochee  nver  to  the  opposite  bank  in  Alabama.  Population,  in 
1842,  abiiut  40CX),  There  were,  in  1840,  six  foreign  commisgion  houses,  cajntal  80.000 
dollars;  106  retail  stores,  capital  473,000  dollars;  three  pnnting  offices,  three  weekly 
n»  J  one  periodical.      Capital  in  manofactures,  39,800  dollars.     Populataon^ 

a  f  iieturm,  U,  S.  Gar. 

1>  tiate4  on  the  north  side  of  the  AUamaba  river,  twelve  miles  above  the  bar, 

mt  tlw  .  of  St.  Simon's  sound*     It  contains  a  court  house,  a  gaol,  an  academy,  a 

^tstbyt^'iuktt  cliurch,  a  bank,  and  a  printing  office.  It  has  an  cxtcpsive  trade  in  cotton, 
Tlic  hrvr  ha^  nver  it  f -mrtecn  feet  depth  of  water*  The  Oconee  branch  of  the  ^VJtamaha  has  a 
fit  Jgeville  ;  and  the  Ocmulgee  branch  is  navigable  to  Macon; 

«"  i^  of  the  trade  of  the  central  parts  of  the  state. 

Mjicotk,  Kitimted  on  the  west  side  of  Ocmulgee  river,  at  the  head  of  tide  navigation^ 
A  great  qoantlty  of  cotton  wool  is  shipped  at  this  town ;  and  about  twelve  steam -vessels, 
and  wvweral  tow-boats,  &c.,  employed  in  the  trade.  In  1 822,  there  was  only  one  hut  in 
this  piocv*  In  1840j  there  were  nine  foreign  commission  houses,  capital  75,000  dollars; 
f%fctr*two  rettul  stores,  capital  785,000  dollars ;  nine  timber  yards,  building  yards,  &c, 
I^pukt^n,  3927. 

Mtt.t.iii>Gi^TiLi«E,  situated  on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  Oconee  river,  ftt  the  head  of 
0t»fLinl'  u;  Imd,  in  1840,  a  population  of  2095  inhabitants,  and  some  trade. 

8a  :  t  of  entry,  is  situated  on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  Savannah  rivefi 

?^  loouth,  in  32  deg.  8  min,  north  latitude  and  81  deg.  10  min.  west 

I  h,  and  4  deg.    10  niin.   w^est  from  Washington,     It  is  118  miles  i 

5  N)Tj;   123  miles  south-east  from  Augusta;  158  miles  east-south-east 

fi  -  miles  south-by-west  from  Washingt,o».     The  population,  in  1810, 

,  7523;  In  1830,  7776;  in  1840,   1K214— of  which  4694  were  slaves* 
;     ^  .  (I  in  commerce,  604 1  in  manufactures  and  trades,  707;  navigating  the 
(^oeBO,  canals,  **«•,,  241  ;  Icnnied  professions,  131.  | 

Ttw  city  is  built  on  a  sandv  plain,  elevated  about  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tide. 
It  WM  ibnnerlj  considered  unhealthy,  supposed  to  arise  chiefly  from   the  rice  grounds  in  | 
fim  oc^bbmtrbi)od.     On  tViis  supposition  the  citijeens  subscribed  70,000  dollars  to  induce 
Alt  QwneT9  of  the  plantations  to  substitute  a  dry  for  a  wet  cultivation,  by  which  the  health 
<iC  tbt  phice  ti  said  to  have  been  much  improved.     This  city  is  regularly  laid  out  in  the 
ferat  at  n  parmllelognim,  with  streets,  many  of  them  wide,  crossing  each  oUier  at  right  { 
ttn^of,     Thet*  are  ten  public  squares,  containing  two  acres  each,  at  equal  distances  frorri  I 
rntrn  other.     Tliese  squares,  and  many  of  the  streets,  are  bordered  with  trees,  and  parti*  I 
ciilarly  with  the  "  Pnde  of  India.**     Slany  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick.     On  the  east 
uad  wisMt  turv  marshes ;  and  a  pine-barren  extends  two  miles  to  the  south. 

Il  ha*  a  gijod  harbour.  Vessels  drawing  fourteen  feet  of  water  come  up  to  the  wharft  . 
nf  the  city,  and  larger  vessels  come  up  to  Fathom  hole^  three  miles  below.  The  city  19  ^ 
fwttded  by  Fort  Wayne  on  tlie  east  side,  and  by  Fort  Jackson  at  Fathom  hole,  tnree 
belu«r,  3Iuch  of  the  trade  of  Georgia  centres  hi  Savannah — the  principal  articles  of 
which  mrr  cotton  and  rice,  Twenty  steamboats  of  a  large  size,  and  fifty  steam  tow- boats,  i 
s»Tig^«*'  tin-  river.  On  Tybee  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  a  lighthouse.  One  I 
hue  rt  .  c<»n8isting  of  two  ships  and  four  brigs,  one  vessel  sailing  ^m  each  placet j 

wrvkU — ".-^  ..noihert  consisting  of  six  brigs,  ply  between  this  place  and  New  York*     The 
Safunnoh  fumtalici  great  facilities  for  internal  trade,  and  this  river  is  connected  to  the  | 
Otmolgev  hy  a  canal  sixteen  miles  long,  which  terminates  at  Savannali. —  U.  S.  Gaz, 

Thrre  art*  an  exchange  and  two  banks.  The  tx)nnage  of  the  port,  in  1840,  amounted  to 
17»93(1.     Th*rt  *  I  the  same  year,  two  foreign  commercial  and  fifty  commission  houses, 

witii  m  impttal  •  >>  dollars;   191  retail  stores,  capiUil  855  190  dollars;  eight  lumber 

nrds,  capital  4  liars;  paints,  drugs,  Ac,  capital  35,800  dollars  ;  three  brick  and 

bfty-fife  wood  ^  built,  cost  138,100  dollars ;  four  printing  otliees,  two  binderies, 
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three  daily,  three  weekly,  three  semi-weekly  newspi^rs,  capital  22,000  dollan. 
capital  in  manufactures,  105,460  dollars. — Official  Retunu. 
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VII.  FLORIDA, 


temfory  of  Florida  is  bounded  north  by  Alabama  and  Georgia  ;  east  by 
;  south  and  west  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  It  lies  between  25  deg.  and  31  deg. 
*,  and  between  80  deg.  and  87  deg.  and  44  min.  we^t  longitude,  and  between 
3  ikg*  mod  10  deg,  44  min.  west  from  Washington.  It  h  about  38o  miles  long,  and 
freoi  fifty  miles  to  250  raUes  wide,  comprising  an  area  of  57,000  square  miles,  or  37,tK)O,OO0 
Briliili  ^Uite  acres.  The  population,  in  1830,  was  34,723;  in  1840,  54,477.  of  which 
16v4<56  w«fre  white  males,  ll.4?i7  were  white  females  ;  frea  coloured  pei-sous,  males  398  ; 
&oe  oolotxred  por^on?,  females  419;  slaves,  males  13,083;  slaves,  females  12,679*  Em- 
pldj«d  m  tr  ,  12,117;  in  commerce,  481  ;    in  manufactures   and  trades,    1177  ; 

nangmtrng  'u,  435;  navigating  canal  and  rivers,  118;  learned  professions  and 

engioec!rB»  2iH. 

Mia  in  divided  intxi  twenty  counties,  which,  with  their  populatioD,  in  1840,  and 
itaK  *re  as   follows  :    /fVrj/  Florida — Escambia,   3993,    C,    Pensacola  ;  Walton, 
K,..t..M.   -\'^uiu     3li(hUe  Florida — Gadsden,  5992,  C.  Quincy  ;  Hamilton,  1464, 
C  Jweftfl  J  -»713,  C.  Monticello;  Leon,  10,713,  C.  Tallahassee;  Madison,  2644,  C. 

MiditOCl.     £"fv/  /  ittrida — Ahvchua,  2282,  C.  Newmansville  ;  Columbia,  2102,  C.  Lancas- 
Ctf;  Dttvmll.  41<S<5,   C.   Jadcsonville  ;  Hillsborough,  452,    C.   Fort  Brooks;  Leigh   Reed, 
yk  C  *'       ^    vrfia  ;  Nas3al^  1892,  C.  H.  Nassau  ;  St,  John's,  2694,  C.  St.  Augustine. 
^KtcA  ^Dftde,  446,  C.   Key   Biscayune  ;  Monroe,  688,  C.  Key  West.     Appa- 

nSkicjj'  im,    1142,   C   St.   Joseph;  FrankUn,  1030,   Cf.  Appalachicola  ; 

am;   Washington,  859,  C.  Roche"8  Bluff. 

-  generally  lo%v  and  the  surface  undulating,  except  where  swamps 

Tliere  are   no   mountains  or  high  hills,     A  large  portion  is 

c  trees,  standing  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  witliout  brush 

if  Tiroducing  grass  and  flowers.     The  borders  of  the  streams  are  usually 

Ls,  or  clurmis  of  hard   wood  covered  witli  grape  and  other  vines,     A 

X  consists  of  pine-barrens,  and  a  very  poor  soil ;  but  there  arc  many 

f  tracts  of  table  land,  geoUe  elevations,  and  swamp,  of  the  richest  soil,  well  adapted 
Uilhm  cultivation  of  sugar,  rice,  cotton,  Indian  com,  tobacco,  and  (nuts.  The  barrens 
wSoti  oxtemivc  grazing  land^  usually  intersected  witli  streams  of  pure  water.  Many 
pwtf  of  the  temtory  abound  in  yellow  pine,  hiclcor)%  and  live  oak  timber.  Majestic 
eidim,  cbesnntfi,  ntagnoltas,  with  their  large  white  flowers,  and  c^-presses,  with  a  straight 
item  of  iigHty  or  ninety   feet  are  found.     The  6g,   |>omegTanate,  orange,  and  date,  are 

E««a«ag  tll9  fruitu  of  Florida.      Cotton  forms  the  chief  agricultural  production.      The  j)enin- 
wliidh  '  '  s  the  southern  portion  of  the  district,  presents  a  singular  alternation 

inyma.^,  cks,   lagoons,  and  grass-pond^  called  altogether  the  ''everglades^''' 

I  radbeskd  mUi  the  heart  of  the  country  for  200  miles  north  of  Cape  Sable,  and  are 
dmtQici  OQfthwardly  by  tiie  St.  John's  river.  Tiie  sea  coast  of  Florida,  esr>eciolly  towards 
th»  iootlit  ai  low^  and  dangerous  ;  shoals  extend  far  into  the  sea.  Several  low  islands  lie 
off  tbt  fsoftit^  The  **  Florida  Keys"  have  always  been  the  dread  of  mariners,  and  mnny 
tcmU  «^  mnxraally  wrecked  among  these  blands  and  along  the  coa^.  There  are  few* 
^^MfaflT  130  good  harboun  om  the  Atlantic  coast. 

^^^Kmbourt, — There  are  many  bays  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  which  form 
^P^^bn-bocirs ;  the  principal  of  which  are  Perdido,  Pensacola,  Choctawhatchce,  St, 
Jniiqih's,  Appaladiicvla^  Appalachee,  Tampa,  Carlos,  and  Gallivans.  On  the  eastern 
yi^  riv«ri,  inlets,  and  sounds*  afford  harbours  for  coasting  vessels.  The  principal  capes 
^VCatiaveral,  Florida,  Sable,  at  the  southern  extremity,  Roman's,  and  St,  Bln^,  Tliere 
^Koaiiy  i*hmtb  scjatterwl  along  the  coast,  particularly  a  cluster  i>ff  the  southern  extremity, 
^BoaiDAted  the  Florida  Keys,  extending,  in  a  curved  form,  200  miles.  Key  West,  on 
St  ti  IbtM^  Dmned  Tliompson^s  island,  is  a  oaval  statioHi  lias  a  good  harbour,  which  is 
I  thelteredt  Aod  admits  tlie  largest  vessels. 

SiocJk  and  Agriadtural  Produce. — There  were  in  this  territory,  in  1840,  12,043 
II.  2  z 
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horses  and  mules  ;  118,081   neat  cattle  ;  7198  sheep;  92,680  sirme ;  poultry,  ralurd  tt 

~>1,007  dollars.     There  were  produced  412  busheU  of  wheat;   13,829  husheb  of  mur 
^8,97  1  bushels  of  Indlirn  corn  ;  264,617  busheU  of  potatoes  ;    728o  lbs.  of  wool ;   IIS 
tons  of  hay  ;   124  lbs.   of  nlk  cocoom  ;  75,274  Iba.  of  tobacco;  481,420  lbs.  of  rie 
12,146,533  lbs.  of  cotton;  27o»3l7  lbs.  of  sugar.     Value  of  the  products  of  tli« 

iftmouuted  to  23,094  dollars;  and  of  the  onrhard,  amounted  to  1033  dollars. —  Oj^ 
Returns. 

Tra/lrs  and  Manufacturca, — There   were   twenty-three  commercial  and  twentyHine 

,  eommis&ion  housess  in  the  foreign  trade,  employing  a  capital  of  542,000  doUara  ;  239  rKai! 

■dry  goods  and  oUier  stores.  With  a  capital  of  1 ,240,380  dollars  ;  ninety -two  eDMg«d  in 

•^tho  Imnber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  64,0a0  dollars ;  siJtty-seven  persons  were  rmpioyoi  '~ 
the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of   10,000  dollars.     Home-made  or  family   articles   manafi 

^ lured   to  the  value  of  20,205  dollars  ;  hat«  and  caps    manufactured  to    the   amoq 
1500  dollars  ;  three  taimeries  employed  fifteen  persons,  and  a  capital  of  14,500  \ 

I  ten  other  maiiufactorif  ?  of  lejither,  as  saddleries,  ic,  manufactured  articles  to  thf»  vol 

'  6200  dollai^,  employing  a  capital  of  4250  dollars  ;   136  produced  brickiS  and  lime  to 
value  of  37,6t>0  dollars  ;  fifteen  per&ons  manufactured  carriages  and  waggons  to  the 
of  1 1,000  dollars,  with  a  capital  uf  5900  dollars  ;  sixty-two  grist  mills,  sl*ty-firp  saw  i       _ 
and  two  oil  mills,   employed  410  persons,  and  produced  to  the  value  of  lS9,f>50dallaw, 
with  a  capital  of  488,950*  dollars.     Ships  were  built  to  the  value  of   14,HK)  dolhir*.     Tile 

[  whole  omount  of  capital   employed    m  manufactures,     waa    669,490   dollars. — OfitM 
lie  turns, 

Hivern, — "  The  principal  river  on  the  eastern  side  is  the  St.  John's,  which  ris^  witluii  a 
short  distance  of  the  coast,  and  flows  northwardly  in  a  very  circmtous  course  through  letenl 
lakes.  It  is  often  from  three  to  five  miles  wide,  and  at  other  times  not  one-fourtli  of  a  mik. 
It  passes  through  a  fine  healthy  country,  and  vessels  drawing  eight  feet  of  water  eutrr  L^ki 
George  and  Duu^s  lake^  150  miles  from  its  mouth,  wliicb  has  a  bar  of  twelve  feet,  when*  iS 
is  only  one  mile  v^ide.  The  Appalachicola  river  is  formed  by  the  union  of  Clm.ttahcMicbs« 
and  Flint  rivers,  alx>ut  100  miles  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  which  place  vessels  df&m^ 

■  eight  feet  of  water  c^m  proceed.     The  other  principal  rivers  are  the  V         "  '  ,  Suwanc«» 
Witldacooehee,  Oscnia,  Ocklocony,  and  Choc  taw  hatchee.     Rivers  somet  :  outof  tbe 

I  ground  in  a  stream  sufficient  to  turn  a  mill  which  seem  to  come  from  subterronaan 

'  voirs,  and  sometimes  ^cldenly  sink  into  the  ground  and  disappear.'' — U.  S.  Grtz, 

Education, — This  territory  has  no  college.     Tlicre  were,  in  1840, 
and  grammar  schools,  with  732  students,  and  fifty-one  common  and  |  r         ^       bocila,  with 

[925  scholars,  and  1303  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  oeitber  read  acr 
irrite. 

Religion, — The  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Roman  Caiholiei^  htrt 
ettch  a  few  congregation.-!  and  ministers. 

Banks, — At  the  commencement  of  1840,  the  district  had  five  batiks  and  branches  * 
an  aggregate  capital  of  3,975,121  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  418,778  dollarsw     Ai  I 
close  of  1840.  the  debt  of  the  territory  amounted  to  3»900,000  dollars, 

Fubik  Works, — A  railroad  extends  from  Tallahassee,  twenty-two  miles,  to  St  1 
On©  also  extends  firom  Lake  Wicomico,  twelve  miles,  to  St,  Joseph,  ar\d  another  hvm  \ 

.  Jo«eph,  thirty  miles,  to  lola,  on  the  Appalachicola.    Several  other  lailroada  and  c&aalt  T 
projected. 


PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  AKD  SEAPORTS. 


TAi*LjmA«i*iFr  fit  V  and  capital  of  Florida,  situated  on  an  eminence,  twenty  niiks  i 
St.  Mark**,  it>  -  miles  west  of  St.  Augustine,  896  miles  from  Washington*    A  [ 

tlowing  froui  c<  ,  ^ .  .i.  ^  ^-i  ings,  runs  along  it*  east  border,  and  falls  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  in 

P:iol  bcunped  out  by  its  own  current,  and  after  running  a  short  distance,  sinks  into  a  eld 
'     p  rock.  Tni'i  caty  contains  a  state  house,  court  bouse,  gaol,  a  market  hotise,  a  Vix 
»d  office,  an  acjwlemy,  a  masonic  liaU,  three  churches — one  EpL&copal,  one  Met 


^tli  t,    hun   one 


Pi. 


tincfv,  about  thl; 


a  bank,  three  printing-offices,  three  wet'kly  newFjts 
400  dwellings,  and  1616  inhabitants.     In  the  winter  t 
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2500  iuhabitauts«        It  id  regularly  laid  out,  and  has  several  public 

^^SaIRT  AuocrsTmB  is  a  seaport.  It  h  situated  two  miles  from  the  Atlantic  shore,  ou  Uie 
^Hi  mint  of  a  peninsula,  couiiected  with  the  main  land  by  a  ntirrow  isthniiis,  pmtected 
IRl  tha  swell  of  the  oeeati  by  Auastasia  island,  not  ButBeieniJy  high  to  obstnict  the  sea 
bniaBii  m*  a  new  of  the  sea.  The  site  of  the  city,  though  scarcely  twelve  feet  higher  than 
J  <ii  the  tidtv  is  hcaltliy  and  pleasant.  It  is  a  favourite  resort  of  invalids  from  the 
ISanw  rarely  falls,  anci  frost  b  felt  ouly  one  or  two  raoutlis  in  the  year,  and  in  some 
"  >  not  iMirceived  at  all.  In  the  summer  the  sea  breezes  temper  the  heat,  and  the 
I  retnlt^r  the  evenings  cool  and  pleasant.  This  place  is  laid  out  in  tlie  form  of  a 
F!  Mg  east  on  Matanzas  sound,  forming  an  harbour  sufficiently  capacious 

'  .  t.      But  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  has  not  more  tlian  nine 

»w  tide,  Hithiu  which  it  is  eighteen  or  twenty  feet.     The  principal  streets 
:it  right  angles,  and  are  narrow,  and  some  of  the  streets  are  very  crooked. 
ftre  generally  built  of  stone,  two  stories  bigh.     A  large  square  opens  from  the 
L  into  ilie  town;  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  square  stand  tlie  public  buildings.     In 
era  were  four  churches,  twenty  stores,  about  500  housed,  aod  25UO  inhabitants* 
»  cbledy  a  coasting  traile. 
'  MAAt%  and  a  few  other  places  which  are  settled  along  the  Atlantic  shores  sonth 
Vest,  hare  a  coasting  trade^  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  as  wreckers^ 
\  described  as  leading  far  from  creditable  lives* 

Rat,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Espiritu  Santo,  Is  the  krgest  bay  in  the  Gulf  of 

t  ki  forty  miles  long,  and  in  one  place  thirty-tive  miles  wide,  with  from  fifteen 

foet  of  water  on  the  bar*     It  is  easy  of  access,  and  alTords  a  safe  anchoi*age  for 

of  Twoels.  There  are  numerous  islatids  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  it  abounds 

I  fowl  and  6sh. —  IL  S,  Gaz. 

kGUtccTLA  is  a*port  of  entry,  135  miles  w^t  of  Tallahassee,  situated  on  a  blolF  at 

I  of  arifw  of  the  same  name.     It  has  a  considerable  export  cotton  trade*    Several 

I  CfDaH  yiatCib  belong  to  the  port,  and  more  than  twenty  steamboats.      The  port  is 

^bkfmbly  g«w«If  though  intricate  to  approach;  it  his  over  its  bar  fifteen  feet  of  water  at  low  tide* 

FsiiiiACOLA,   a  port  of  entry,  and  a  naval  arsenal;  lias  about  2o(X)  inhabitants,  a 

likiff  eiteading^  600  feet  into  the  bay,  wlileh  1ms  places  of  anchorage  for  hirge  frigates  and 

^KiCT  Wk»t  is  situated  on  an  island  four  miles  long  and  one  wide,  one  of  the  "  Florida 
U  has  a  gi.>od  harbour,  admitting  vessels  drawing  twenty-seven  feet  of  water,  hut 
tA  approach.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  vl^  wTeckers,  and  in  malcing 
^aLt.  The  average  number  of  vessels  wrecked  annually  on  the  Florida  keys  are  stated 
\»  \m  abooi  fiteeiL,  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  Florida  reef  and  of  the  wreckers  : — 
**  There  is  no  portion  of  the  American  coast  more  dangerous  to  the  mariner,  or  where 
I  |irnpertT  »«  aniiUiiHy  iiTecketl,  than  on  the  Florida  reef.  Its  contiguity  to  the  gulf 
aod  roniiing  a  sort  of  Scylla  to  that  Charybdis,  the  Bahama  islands,  are  the  main 
which  make  it  ao  dangertma  to,  and  bo  much  dreaded  by,  seamen.  Lyiiig  in  the 
__^,  _•  ittioes^  of  much  itn[Hirtant  commerce,  many  ships  of  the  largest  class  are  comj>elled 
to  cDcottntcr  its  dangers,  and  ruu  tlie  risk  of  an  inliospi table  reception  upon  its  rocky  shores 
wsA  tunic**!  coral  reefeiu 

•*  Thcte  is,  on  an  average,  annually  wrecked  upon  the  Florida  coast,  nbmit  fift^  vessels^ 
a  wwrf  ipiBftt  proportion  of  which  are  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  or  other  packets,  Tl»e  great 
*  **     -"  '       "perty  conse<juent  u|)on  this  state  of  things,  and  the  hope  of  gain,  have  in- 

'tat  Key  West,  where,  to  adjudicate  upQn  the  wrecked  property,  a  court 
b^en  ei?itablishetL  A  lai-ge  number  of  vessels,  from  twenty  to  thirty,  are 
■Bsoally  migaf^  as  wreckers,  lying  about  this  coast  to  *  help  the  unfortunate/  and  to  lielp 
tlieBiiams.  These  vesads  are,  in  many  instances,  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  mer- 
ebwli  of  Key  Wost ;  the  same  merchant  frequently  acts  in  the  quadruple  capacity  of  owner 
oftho  wnjoktfft  ai         ^  i    '  '  *  rs,  consignee  of  the  captain,   and  a^cnt  for  the  under' 

Whr>i(  icts  with  most  assiduity,  his  own,  or  that  of  others,  may 

IV      ^  "■  ■  -=L 

of  a  few  yean  on  the  Florida  reef  enables  me  to  speak  with  some  know- 


way. 


mi 
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Mge  of  the  matmer  io  which  Uiismcsi  is  usii&ll  j  conducted  about  those  parts  *  and 
jmtuity  sufterhi^  as  much  fks  this  does,  I  think  a  stftteraent  of  facts  may  prove  usa 
coiumercittl  world  need,  then,  no  longer  remniu  inactive  in  seeking-  u  rvdress  of  | 
In  conteijiiefice  of  an  ignorance  of  their  existence. 

**  The  whole  coast,  from  near  Cape  Carnaverftl  to  the  Tortuga,  is  strewed  ' 
wrecking  vesaeh?,  either  slfjopa  or  schooners,  that  anchor  inside  of  the  rt^ef,  qu 
from  Tessela  at  sen,  hecaiisc,  if  they  were  seen  by  tlie  unfortunate  vessel  who  is  □ 
consciously  too  near  an  approach  to  the  shore,  they  would  aiipriso  her  of  her  daufl 
she  would  st^md  off  to  aea»  and  thus  the  victim  would  not  In?  sacniloed.  That  1 
hails  with  delight  the  wrc»ck  of  a  vessel^  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  His  gains  are  i 
it  is  his  business,  and  lits  interests  ai-c  so  much  at  stake,  tliat  aU  the  soUer  feelk 
nianltv  soon  die  awiiy  in  liis  bosom,  and  he  haila  the  straading  of  tlie  unltirtil 
with  delight.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  then,  that  he  will,  seeing  a  vessel  eainii 
•nil  fnr  htT,  and  tnake  known  to  her  the  danger  she  la  encountering*  but  rather  i " 
^  hv  every  meang  in  his  power,  if  not  to  allure  her,  at  least  not  to  cautid 

t  '»f  the  wreckers  be  it  said,  that  they  never  have  refused  to  listen  to 

hum  I  1  when  doing  so  hat  often  been  to  their  los3.     The  cases  are  ntimo 

thoy  ^  hoir  wroiHiinir  ground,  and  carried  wrecked  passengers  upwards  of  I 

r  h  food  and  passage  free  of  charge.     The  wreckwB  I 

n  ^  _        to  deceive  vessels  at  sea.     As  a  general  rule^  I  do  i 

thiii  charge  is  true^  and  the  strongest  reason  I  have  for  disbt^lieving  it  is,  that 
thuir  interest  to  do  so.     A§  soon  vut  a  vessel  sees  a  light  on  Florida  shore,  sKe  ' 
MM  near  ta  Ieind«  if  iiot  nearer  than  she  ought  to  be,  and  of  coun<e  would  iiume 
off  from  the  danger.     The  practice  of  the  wreckers  is  quite  the  reverse.      No  j 
allowed  to  be  burning  in  their  \-e<sel8  except  in  the  binnacle,  and  this  light  b  most^ 
gifanhiU  hst  vessels  at  sea  shouid  dvscnj  it,  and  thert^btf  discover  their  proTimitfi 
Every  morning,  at  break  of  day,  the  whole  of  the  reef  is  scoured  by  some  one  or  t] 
of  the  vessels,  in  searcli  of  *  a  prize,'  tJist  may  have  come  on  the  rocks  at  night.    J" 
ifidiicovered  on  shore,  and  two  wrecken  de«cr)*  her  at  tliesanie  lime,  every  fltitclij 
is  set,  in  order  to  be  the  first  to  board  lier  and  relieve  her ;  if  it  is  c; 
manned,  and  they  pull  as  if  for  life.      This  looks  charitable,  but  the  'gill 

The  captain  of  the  wrecker  jump<i  on  board   the  unfortunate  vessel,    auil  inquil 
cnptaiti ;  and  now  commences  a  series  of  impositions  upon  the  underwriters. 
lays  the  wrecker,  "^oro  you  insured  ?'     *  Yes  ;  well^ — to  the  full  amount.*     •  I  i 
know/  says  the  wrecker,  'that  if  you  go  into   Key  West  to  get  repaired,  the  ^n 
enormous,  and  your  owners  will  bo  obliged,  according  to  the  rules  of  t!i0  undcf 
pay  onedhird  of  the  repairs ;  wherras  if  the  vessel  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to\ 
mss^  tlie  insurers  pay  all,  and  that  makes  a  clean  and  short  business  of  it,*     * 
says  the  wrecked  captain,  *  that  is  very  true,  but  I  am  bound  to  do  the  best  \  < 
rigltt,  sir,  but  M^hat  can  you  do  ?  you  are  hard  and  fast — the  tide  is  at  its  height*! 
it  i^  til'  ^— *  fow  water),  *  and  you  had  better  let  me  take  full  charge,  for  if  not  (^ 
tide,  the  next     /  am  a  licensed  wrecker,*     The  hcence  is  producjed»| 

this  /'  '  '       ottrt^  at  Key  Wc^t,     *  But,' continues  the  unfhrtunG 

*ifn»y    .  it^    learn  no  wages.*     *  Very  true,*  answers  the  < 

wrecker,   •  and   1  pity  y>[a'  unfortunate  case  ;  it  is  truly  deplorable  that  such 
don^  trt  ftuch  a  worthy  class  of  men,  and,  as  I  shall   make  something  handsome  \ 
T  !y,  if  you  give  mo  and  my  cocuovts  •  the  full  business  of  wrecking  i " 

<  nl  to  pay  you  ynnr  wn^?«,  and  make  rou  a  handsome  present  of  ti 

thr.ii-iinl  dfJlar:?,/     *  Bir  all    be  li  ^  the  wrecked  captain. 

tr'f'i  r.'ni  _  f'f's/.itt  pleascy />■  three  or  ft  md  dollars  to  the  undene 

I  If  ;  if  you  Miy  nothiivg  about  it,  of  course  I  shan't — I  dare  not — I  i 

^  .  ^         1  did.*     Enough*     The   bargain  is  tiicd,  the  captain  has  an  ord 

mcmhant  for  the  cash,  the  utranded  ves^l  iein  the  command  of  the  wrecker,  ancl  i 
not  now  be  any  fear  that  the  owners  will  have  to  pny  one-third  for  repatrs—tl 
sooQ  bcj  boynnd  repair*     As  to  the  underwritPTH  they  have  seen  all  tbey  will  < 


•  f 
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f  several  vessels  to  go  chores,  and  fitntion  tliemselves  on  different  i 
U  a  wrecks  he&ctids  to  the  others  to  come  »nd  help. 
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I  thfi  c&ptuiu«     An  appearance  of  au  effort  to  get  the  Teasel  off,  must  be  kept  up  amoi 
Um  jms9engmn  and  the  crew,  who  hate  heard  none  of  the  foregoing  conversation,  whF 
gancrally  takes  place  in  the  captain's  private  state-room*     The  Imtches  are  openetl,  and  th© 
aitides  taken  out  till  she  lightens.     By  this  process  she  is  driven  still  further  on  the  reef  ; 
vben^  by  lightening  her,  she  has  got  bo  far  on  that  it  Is  impossible  to  back  her  off,  an 
I  i*  made  *  io  ptiU  her  over/     To  this  effect^  an  anchor  or  two  is  carried  off  from  her 
"[  dropped  on  the  reef  ;  the  windlaad  is  then  manned,  and  all  hands  put  to  work  ta 
r,  ttided  by  her  sails.     It  is  soon  found  that  is  impossible,  and  she  is  now  in 
lieyoad  hope  of  getting  forwai'd  or  baekw^,  and  here  she  bilges* 
\  one  would  suppose  it  was  to  the  interest  of  all  parties  to  save  the  pro^ 
M?^eoaditio(Q  as  possible — but  it  is  not ;  the  wreckers*  interest  is  to  liave  ' 
Je  wetiedf  inasmuch  as  a  very  large  per  centage  as  salvage  is  given  on  property  8av( 
compared  to  that  on  the  dry — fifty  per  cent,  sometimes,  on  wet^  and  seven  to  ten  on 
And  although  the  property  is  taken  dry  from  the  stranded  vessel,  some  of  it  gets 
ed  cm  board  the  wrecker  ;  a  great  quantity  being  put  upon  the  decks  of  these  smaU| 
,  tor  eaefa  puts  on  board  as  much  as  lie  can,  as  they  are  paid  by  the  quantity  of  goodi 
mved  and  tWir  value,  and  not  by  the  number  of  loads.     The  passage  from  the  wrecked 
^icsmI  to  Key  West,  is  frequently  boisterous^  and  always  dangerous. 

^^k  **  Tli«  goods  wheti  they  are  landed  at  Key  West,  are  consigned  to  some  merchant — • 
^Hrobidjly^  a«  before  stated,  the  owner  of  the  wrecker.  The  captains  of  the  wrecked  and  the 
^^precker  are  now,  of  course,  '  liaU  fellows,  well  met/  Tlie  latter  recommends  his  own  mer- 
^^Buuit  to  the  former,  ad  his  consignee «  the  merchant  invites  the  captain  to  his  house,  makei 
no  chiirge  for  Ids  stay,  aud  the  captain,  in  the  next  paper,  publishes  a  card  of  thanks  fc 
the  mi3t!hant's  '  disinieresied  hmpttalityJ 

"  All  now  is  going  on  swimmingly.     Tl»e  marshal  advertises  the  goods,  (and  here  let 

\  WKf^  thai  iX^j^reU'fU  nmrshal  discharges  his  duty  like  a  man  and  a  Cluristian),  tlie  auction 

I  on,  and  30,()00  dollars*  to  40,000  dollars*  worth  of  goods  are  sold  on  an  island 

^*-*  or  six  merchants,  nearly  100  miles  from  any  inhabited  land.     Who  is 

nian>hal — the  law  points  out  his  duty,  and  he  pursues  it.      The  adver- 

EtOvC  rtttiwrttliy  consists  of  publication  in  a  paper,  the  subscribers  of  which  number  about 

,  nflany  &11  wrcckem,  owned  and  supported  by  the  merchants  of  the  Key  ;  and  a  few 

,  adf  ertinements  stuck  up  arouud  the  islandy  added  to  tliis,  completes  tlie  publication, 

shal  can  do  no  better  ;  it  b*  not  tliat  it  is  an  unfair  sale  that  is  to  be  complained  of, 

die  wlir>le  system  is  to  be  reprobated. 

"  -ale  arrives.    Who  are  the  bidders  ?    The  aforeaaid  ^ve  merchants  !    How 

1  icrrhants  agree  not  to  run  the  one  the  other  on  his  bid,  and  thus  a  whole 

tOO  doUjus,  might  be  divided  among  them  at  the  cost  of  about  2000  dol- 

it  is  true,  sometimes,  advertisemeats  are  sent  to  the  Ifavanna  ;  but  some- 

'      *  '        liiee  before  the  merchants  from  there  have  a  chance  to  get  over 

thi^  may  be  known  when  the  advertisement  is  sent ;  but  then 


u  The  -^  - 
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ilit  tttding  to  Uavaana  will  have  a  good  appearance  when  represented  to  underwriters  and 


I  ■■■■■■»  Vf. 

^^L  **  Tli#  whole  spteai  from  beginning  to  end  is  manifestly  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  changed. 
^KlBderwriten  are  imposed  upon  by  their  own  agents  the  captains,  and  then  they  blame  the 
^KmelMn  and  pi^ople  of  Key  West.  The  latter,  living  as  they  do  upon  wrecks,  and  every 
^Boii9  CO  the  island  being  dependent  upon  them  more  or  less  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  natu- 
rally work  for  their  own  iuterests  in  preference  to  that  of  others. 

"  11©  who  censures  a  law  or  practice  ought  to  be  prepared  to  point  out  some  mode  of 

raditas^     I  will  conclude  this  article  by  doing  so. 

I  *'  In  the  first  place,  the  underwriters  should  have  a  vessel  or  two  on  the  reef,  or  a  small 

I       aleiniboftt  would  answer  better.     These  crafts  should  be  constantly  going  from  one  end  of 

IIm  raef  to  tlic  other,  and  wliile  one  was  scouring  the  lower  portion,  the  other  should  be  on 

the  onper.     They  should  all  have  lights  at  night  at  their  mast-heads,  which  could  be  dis- 

tiogillahc'Y   ^         *^o  lighthouses,  when  not  under  way;  their  moving  when  sailing  would 

fesitl£B<  «^  that  they  were  other  lights  tlian  that  of  the  beacon;  in  cases  of  fog, 

lit  llicm  toil  a  beii  ims  occarsionally.      The  expense  of  a  steamboat  is  raised  as  an 

objtetMMi  to  its  cni|  This  is,  indeed,  penny  wbe  and  pound  foolish.     The  ribs  of 

a  noble  ship  would  not  now  be  lymg  in  *  Rotten  Row/  at  Key  West,  could  a  steam- 
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boat  have  been  procnred  to  haul  Kcr  off  wUcn  slic  was  but  sliglitly  on  tbe  rocks.     iViii^l     _ 
out  often,  ships  and  cn^  r  are  rniulc  tot^J  losses  might  be  ^avcnJ  hy  n  sttRHiiibQat  tail- 

ing oiY  her  deck  land,  ai  ,^  her  off  by  her  steaiu-power.     Agaiii^  la  ciims  of  i 

the  steamboat,  if  stronp^ly  coTistnicted,  could  lay  ulcmg^ide  as  well  as  a  sloop  c 
tf  not  beiterf  and  slie  rnig'ht  take  off  her  ear^o  and  carry  it  on  shore  six  times  ^ 
WTCcker  could  once ;  and  in  case  a  vessel  was  ashore  in  a  calm,  then  the  steamboal  i 
go  when  no  soil  vessel  could.     Small  warehouses  mi^ht  be  built  on  the  islands,  about  fiv 
^milcs  apart,  where  the  goods  could  be  safely  stowed  till  all  were  out  of  the  vessel,  aud  then 
It  need  not  be  carried  to  Key  West,  as  tht.*re  is  no  necessity  of  adjudicating  u[Kit]  il ;  (bus 

Ciis  expense  and  sacrifice  of  pn)perty,   which  i^  very  greats  might  be  saved.     A  •tcmin* 
or  two,  would  save  in  tlib  way  tc>  the  underwriters  annually  from  20C>,(HX*  to  3(ID,UO0 
lor  400,(KXJ  dollars,  and  tbe  cost  would  be  a  mere  tiiHe  compared  with  tlie  expense  of  aClusrav 
as  the  best  of  wood  all  along  the  coast  is  to  be  had  for  the  cutting. 

"  Another  remedy  I  would  point  out  for  the  existing  evils,  is  to  make  more  potiM  oC 

Iciitry  along  the  reef,  and  thus  break  up  the  Key  West  monopoly.     One  port  miglii  be 

'luade  at  Cayo  Btseayno,  and  another  at  Indian  Key.     This  would  create  conipetitiou,  aiMl_ 

one  would  watch  the  other  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  expose  any  improper  conduct. 

"  Again,  the  judge  of  the  court  of  admiralty  should  not  be  selected  from  among 
k  lawyers  of  Key  West,  who  liave  been  for  years  acting  for  the  wreckers,  and  received  \ 
t  lees  from  tiiera.     The  connexion  is  too  close  between  them,  and  the  nuderwriters  do  ; 
stand  €]uite  so  good  a  chance. 

•*  A*ever  let  your  captains  leave  cases  to  arbUratum  tm  Ke^  WeH  ;  for  ten  to  oni 
persons  selected  will  be  part  secret  owners  of  the  wrecking  vessels  to  whom  they  are  j 
I  lo  award  salvage;  if  not,  tlicn  probably  they  have  the  supply  of  tliem^  or  they  are  otJ 
>  much  interested  to  decide  impartially. 

**  Establish  an  honest  agent  at  Key  West — send  him  there  ivith  a  good  salary^  or  ebt 
allow  him  a  good  per  oentage  on   the  amount  of  all  goods  saved,   after  ^cpcstucs  ofs 
j,dedvcted  ;  this  will  make  it  to  hie  interest  as  well  as  his  duty  to  oppose  unnecessary 
tises.     Let  there  be  established  a  board  of  underwriters^  in  case  he  has  a  ealary  to  pay 
"llim,  and  let  each  insurance  office  pay  tlie  board  in  proportion  to  the  losses  tliey  suffer, 

*'  There  is  annually  paid  by  the  insurance  offices  aboot  6000  dollars  for  pTLKitora'  fees 
among  the  several  lawyers.  Concentrate  this  in  one,  and  make  him  act  as  agent,  tKai 
yt>u  wiU  have  ao  agent,  and  no  additional  expense. 

**  Have  no  property  sold  in  Key  West  except  perishable.    Have  it  shipped  to  HAVinfia, 
Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Texas,  Charlestonj  Savaimah,  or  wherever  it  may  bring*  tbe  most  I 
►  fair  competition. 

*'  Let  the  judge  of  the  admiralty  court  reverse  his  practice,  and  give  high  solv 
where  a  vessel  is  got  off  without  damage  to  her  and  her  goods,  and  low  in  proportion  1 
rtbe  bad  state  they  are  saved  in.     This  will  make  it  to  the  interest  of  tbe  wTOckers  to  ski 
lael  and  cargo  io  as  sound  a  condition  as  possible* 

"  Let  the  undervmters  abolish  the  system  of  making  owners  pay  for  one -third  repair^-' 
tius  loses  many  a  noble  vessel  that  would  otherwise  be  saved.     Pay  captains  their  wages* 
~   or  no  wreck,  where  they  have  done  their  duty.     Do  not  leave  tliem  to  choose  betwieeQ 
,tion  of  their  family  ana  the  wrecker's  '  bonus/     So  also  with  the  sailors,  do  not  col 
their  wages,  and  so  lose  their  services  when  most  wanted.     This  is  most  ZEiisaifalt 

FoBKiGN  Trade  of  Florida  from  1821  to  1843. 
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lUiiiAMA  i>  iKHinileJ  on  the  north  by  Tennessee;  east  by  Georgia;  south  by  Florida,  j 
tiuf  Gulf  o(  Mexico  ;  and  west  by  Mississippi,     It  is  between  30  deg*  10  niin.  audi 
pnrtli  latitude,  and  between  85  deg,  and  88  deg.  30  min,  west  longitude,  ancll 
I  8  d<€^-  and   11  deg.  30  min.  west  longitude  from  Washington.     It  is  317 
,  north  to  south,  and  174  miles  broad  from  east  to  west.     Its  area  comprises  about 
'  ntiiles,  or  28,160,000  British  statute  acres.     The  population,  in  1810,  watJ 
^n  ill  1816,29,683;  in  1818,70,544;  in  1820,  127,901;  in  1827,244,041;] 
^*J7  ;  in  1840,  590,756,  of  whom  253,532  were  slaves.     Free  white  males/l 
^6^092  I  tree  white  females,  158,493  ;  free  coloured  males,  1030;  free  coloured  females. 
Employed   in   agriculture,    177,439;   in  conmieree,  2212;   in  manufactures  and 
7195  ;  Davigating  the  ocean,  256 ;  navigating  canals,  rivers,  Ac,  758  ;  mining,  96; 
professions,  1514,     It  is  divided  into  forty -nine  counties,  which,  with  their  popula* 
ta   1840,  and  their  capitals,  were  as  follows:  Northern  District — Benton,   14,260, 
,  JtiW'ksooriUe;  Blount,  5570,  C.  Blountsville ;  Cherokee,  8773,  C.  Jefferson ;  De  Kalb, 
&29»  C.  Lebanon ;  Fayette,  6942,  C.  Fayette  ;  Franklin,  14,270,  C.  Russell ville ;  Jackson, 
"     |5,  C  Bellefonte;  Lauderdale,  14,485,  C*  Florence;  Lawrence,  13,313,  C.  Moulton; 
one,  14,374,  C.  Athens;  Madison,  25,706,  C.  Himtsville;  Marlon,  5847,  C.  Pike*| 
7553,  C.  Warrenton  ;   Morgan,  9841,   C.  Somer^nJle  ;  Randolph,  4973, 
St,  Clair,  5638,  C.  Ashville;  Talladega,  12,587,  C.  Talladega.      Southern 
.    14,342,  C.  Kingston;  Baldwin,  2951,  C.  Blakeley;  Barbour,  12,024^- 
S284,  C.  CentrevUle;  Butler,  8685,  C.  Greenville;  Chambers,  17,33^1 
_^Yt5tUi;  •;  '^0,  C.  Macon;  Conecuh,  8197,  C.  Sparta;  Coosa,  6995,  C.  Rock^j 

Coviogt         _       ^    C.   Montezuma;    Dale,   7397,    C.   Daleville ;    Dallas,   25,199,  j 
■  itwba;  Gn^ne,  24,024,  C.  Erie;    Henry,  5787,  C.   Abbeville;  Jefferson,  7131, 
on;  Lowndes^  19,539,  C.  Haynesville  ;  Macon,  11,247,  C.  Tuskegee  ;  Marengo^} 
,  C.  Linden;  Mobile,  18,741,  C.  Mobile;  Monroe,  10,680,  C.  Monroeville;  Mont-] 
\  24,574,  C.  Montgomery  ;  Perry,  19,086,  C.  Marion  ;  Pickens,  17,118,  C.  Car- 
TOte,  10,108,  C.Troy;  Russell,  13,513,  C.  CrocketsviUe  ;  Shelby,  6112,  C.  Co-J 
tt  ;  Sumter,  29,937,  C.  Livingston  ;  Tallapoosa,  6444,  C.  Dadevilie  ;  Tuscaloosa, 
1,583,  C.  Tuscaloosa  ;   Walker,  4032,  C.  Jasper  ;   Washington,  5300,   C.  Barryton ; 
Fileoxi  15,278,  C.  Barboursville. 

SaiL — The  southern  part  of  this  state  which  bordera  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^  for  the 
!  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  is  low  and  level,  covered  with  pine,  cypress,  loblolly,  and  othcF  j 
In  the  middle  it  is  hilly,  interspereed  witli  prairies;  in  tlie  north  it  Is  broken  anil 
pwhAt  mouDtainous.     The  soil  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  is  geuerallv  sandy  and 
«i,  but  throughout  a  large  part  it  is  excellent*     In  the  nortliem  and  mitfdle  sections, 
timtarml  growth  is  post,  black  and  white  oak,  hickory,  jmplar,  cedar,   chesnut,  pine, 
,  &c.      The  Alleghany  mountains    terminate    in    the    north-eastern   section  of 
,  dctocndlng  gradually  from  mountains  to  elevated  hills  which  are  succeeded  by  a 
'  ooittilry.     The  climate  in  the  soutliem  part,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bottom  land  on 
fmn,  and  near  the  muscle  shoals  In  the  Tennessee  river,  is  unhealthy  ;  but  in  the 
elevatc>d  portions  it  is  salubrious.     The  wnters  are  mild,  the  streams  being  rarely 
ti,  and  tlie  neat  of  souimer  is  tempered  by  refreshing  breezes  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
"   f -'*•", 

•f. — Cotton  is  tlie  staple  production  of  the  state;  but  Indian  corn,  rice,  wheat, 
jrodnced.     Iron  ore  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  and  coal  ahoundaj 
vVarriop  and  Cahawba  rivers. 

'  '  r     '       — There  were  in  this  state,  in  1 840,  1 43, 1 47  horses  and  mules ; ' 

:-3  sheep;  1,423,873  swine  ;  poultry  to  the  value  of  404,994 

t  ro    produced    828,052   bushels   of  wlieat  ;    7692  bushels   of  barley ; 

J,3.^  of  ofttq;  51,008  bushels  of  r)^e;  30,947,004  bushels  of    Indian  com  ; 

'»  lbs.  of  wax;  1,708,356  bushels  of  potatoes;   12,718  tons  of 

s   149,019  lbs.  of  rice  ;  1 17,138,823  lbs.  of  cotton;   1592  llis. 

^ooeoon^  ;    10,143  \W>  of  sugar.     The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  265,200 

ami  of  the  orchainl  at  55,240  dollars  ;  of  lumber  at  169,008  dolkrs.     There  were 

i  17  g&Dout  of  wine. — Official  Returns, 
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Trades, — There  were  fifty-one  commercial  and  10 J   commbaon  bouses  engmg^d  tn 
l^foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  3,3o5,0I  2  dollars;  899  retail  dry-gtiods  aod  other  stores,  wiili 
ft  capita]  of  5,642,8^''5  dollars  ;  seventythree  persons  employed  in  the  lumber  trade,  and  a 
capital  of  1800  dollars;  forty-mne  persons  eng^aged  i«  internal  traasportatiou^  who^  wf" 
fifty-seven  bufccherSy  packers,  and  employed  a  capital  of  93,370  dollars, — Official  Returtt 
Home-made,  or  family  manufactures  amounted  in  value  to  1,656,119  dollara.     Thi 
were  fourteen  cotton  manufactories^  with  1  ♦'>02  spindles,  employing  eighty -two  personiu  p( 
dttcing  articles  to  the  value  of  17,547  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  3*5,575  doUju 
on©  furnace  producing  thirty  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  ^\*e  forges  producing  ueventy-five  torn 
bar  iron,  the  whole  employing  thirty  persons,  and  a    capital  of  9500  dollaia  ;  thirt; 
persons  manufactured  liats  and  caps  to  the  value  of  8210  dollan*  ;  1  \2  tanneries 
300  persons,  and  a  capital  of  147,463  dollars  ;   137  manufactories  of  leather,  as 
Afc,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  l?:iO,152  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of 
dollars ;  fifteen  j»ersons  pn^duced  confectionary  to  the  value  of  13,Sf^*  dollari,  with  a 
of  6120  dollars  ;  forty-seven  persons  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  61,230  dollars, 
capital  of  1000  dollars;  four  persons  produced  dmgs  and  paints  to  the  value  of  16^600 
lars,  with  a  capital  of  16,000  dollars  j  mnety-six  persons  produced  machinery  to  tli«  roXi 
of  131,825  dollars  ;  forty -one  persons  produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  13,8' 
dollar* ;  twenty  persons  manufactured  four  cannon,  and  428  small*arma  ;  seven  pi 
manufactured  the  precious  metals  to  the  value  of  1650  dollars ;  seventeen  persons  mai 

granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of  7311  dollars;  264  persons  produced  bdcks  in^ 
ae  to  the  \^ueof  91,326doUars,  with  a  capital  of  95,370  doDars;  235  persons  tnaodac^ 
red  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  88,891  dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  49,0i 
ollars ;  188  dbtilleries  produced   127,230  gallons,   and  seven  breweries   produce' 
"*ons,  employing  220   persons,  and  a  capit^  of  34,212  dollars  ;   fifty -one  fioorinj 
luced  23,664  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  other  mills,  employed  1386  [>ersonR,  manu 
ag  articles  to  the  value  of  1,225,425  dollara,  and  employing  a  capital  of  1,413,107  doUi 
[fifty -three  persons  produced  furniture  to  the  value  of  4l,(S71  dollars,  and  employed  a  capil 
"  18,430  dollars  ;  sixty-seven  brick  or  stone  houses,  and  472  wooden  houses  employed  81 
and  coat  739,871  dollars;  twenty-two  printing-offices,  one  bindery,  tliree  dail 
\  iemUweekly,  and  twenty-four  weekly  newspapers,  employed  105  persons,  and  a  capil 
18,100  dollars.     The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  2,I30,0( 
^ollars. —  Official  Returns. 

Rivers, — The  Mobile  is  the  principal  river  in  the  state.     It  is  formed  by  the  union 
the  Tomblgbee  and  the  Alabama,  forty  miles  above  the  city  of  Mobile.     The  Alabama  i 
bjurge  river,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  dniwing  six  feet  of  water  to  Chiibome, 
^bove  its  junction  ;   150  miles  further  to  the  mouth  of  the  Caliawba,  it  has  four  * 
of  water  ;  and  to  the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  of  which  it  is  formed,  it  has, 
its  shallowest  places,  three  feet  of  water.     The  Tombigbee  is  navigable  for  scho^jm 
miles  to  St.  Stephens,  and  for  steamboats  to  Columbus,  Mississippi.     It  Is  450  mif 
and  boatable  for  a  greater  part  of  its  course.     The  Black  Warrior  forms  a  large 
It,  and  is  navigable  to  Tuscaloosa.     The  Chatahoochee  river  forms  a  part  of  th* 
boundary  of  tlie  state  j  and  the  Tennessee  runs  through  the  nortliem  part.     Alabai 
only  sixty  miles  of  sea  coast.     But  this  includes  Mobile  bay,  wlilch  is  thirty  mil^  loi^^j 
^from  tliree  to  eighteen  miles  broad. — U,  S.  Gaz. 

Mobile,  on  the  west  side  of  Mobile  bay,  is  the  most  commercial  place  in  the  st&te>  aod 
Kas  an  extensive  trade,  particidarly  in  cotton.     The  other  principal  places  are  St*  Steph< 
Tuscaloosa.  Cahawba,  Montgomery,  Wetumpka,  Florence,  and  Iluntsville. 

Education, — The  University  of  Alabama,  at  Tuscaloosa,  was  founded  in  1820,  hat 
liberally  endowed  by  the  state,  and  is  a  flourishuig  institution.     La  Grange  college,  ja 
Dunty  of  Franklin,  was  founded  in  1830.     In  these  institutions  there  were,  in  18 
iidents.  There  were  in  the  state  1 14  academies  and  grammar  schools,  with  5018  si 
*[  639  common  and  primary  schools,  \s\i\i  16,243  scholars.  There  were  22,592  Cree 
Bons  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. —  U.  S,  Gttz^ 
Religion. — In  1835,  the  B^tists  had  250  diurches,  109  ministers,  and  ll^'*^  com* 
tiunicants  ;  the  Methodists  had  sixty  ministers  and  1 3,845  communicants ;  the  P^mbytt* 
Dshad  forty-five  churches,  twenty-nine  ministers,  and  2268  communicants.     The  Ho«B«n 
lies  hacf  one  bishop  and  five  ministers ;  and  the  Episcopalians  had  ievea  admsiety* 
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BamkM, — At  the  commencement  of  1840,  there  was  one  bank  in  this  state,  with  a 
mfTiUil  of  3,389,739  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  Cj9(>35*5  dollars. 

i^fJu-  ff'urki, — Tlu}  Muscle  Shoak  caiiul  i»  designtHl  to  ovQivome  tlie  obsf-rviction 
in  ilir  e  nv^r.      It  extends  from  tiie  head  of  the  falls*  thirty-five  miles  and  three- 

ijTT"'*  ..»i-'..  uimI  cost  571,83o  dollars.     But  to  extend  the  work  to  its  complotion 

V  N-s,     The  HuQtsville  canal  extends  from  Triena  on  tlie  Tennessee^  i 

Tli«  Alabama  and  Florida  railroad  extendi  from  Pensaeola,  lo6  miles  and  a  half  to 
31  itjd  ci-ist  2,500,000  dollars.     The  Seinia  and  Cahawba  railroad  is  a  branch 

i^t  i  and  Florida  railroad,  extending  from  Selma  ten  mdeg  to  Caliawha. 

ry  and  Westpoint  railroad  extends  from  Montgomery,   the    northern 
t ,  Teusacola  and  Montgomery  railroad  to  Westpoint,  at  the  head  of  the 

immU  *»r  ihm  Chattahoochee  river,  thirty  miles  above  Colnmbns.      It  is  cighty^sev'en  tniles  J 
Ifl0^<      Tb©  Tuscumbia,  Cortland,  and  Decatur  railroad  extends  from  Tuseumbia*  forty-four' 
la  I>Bcatur.      The  VVetunipka  railroad  extends  ten  miles,  and  is  designed  to  connecti 
eooipleled,  the  Teuneaseeand  Alabama  rivers  at  Wotumpka* — U*  S.  Gftr, 
'FiMAJicT^. — The  total  amount  of  out-standing  bonds  of  the  state  of  Alabamst  on  the 
Iwl  cUy  of  November,  1842,  was  9,834,5o5  dollars,  aooording  to  the  rejjort  of  the  cashier 
of  U»  State  b<inlc.     The  amount  has  not  been  increased. 

TW  lofpfllAture,  at  its  session  in  1843,  passed  an  act  laying  a  tax  of  twenty  cents  per 
kmJrfid  lloJkrs  on  real  estate,  and  specific  taxes  upon  other  species  of  property,  sales  at 
K&Miofif  ^e»  It  is  supposed  there  will  be  realised  from  this  tax  about  260,000  dollars; 
^^Hlictt  will  bo  mif&cjent  to  defray  the  expenses  of  goYernment,  and  leave  a  balance  of 
^»!  *  ■    '   'T  ITS  for  other  purposes.     The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  items 

ri  years  of  age,  ten  cents  each;  over  ten  years,  unless  superannuated, 
or  ^iiiifn\*u<^^  Mty  cents  ;  free   negroes  and  mulattf>e8,    one  dollar  each  ;  wliit©   malef  j 
twttitjMme  and  forty -five  years,  twenty -five   cents;  goods  at  auction,  two  pefj 
r«Ql  f  tiioai«ff  at  inleraat,  oiie*fourth  of  one  per  cent ;  moneys  employed  in  sliaving,  thirtjrj 
ff<cili  pur  100 dollars;  exchange,  fifty  eents  per  100  doUara;  billiard-tables*  fifty  dollars  eachp 
liigalf»U^*tai»le8t  nine-pin  alleys,  Scc^^  ten  dollars  each;  commission  merchants  and  factors, 
IWHBif  ceoti  tier  KN)  dollars  on  amount  of  sales;  tavern  licences,  ten  dollars;  licences  |o 
ratail  1ii|iior,  nfty  dollars  each;  cotton  stored  in  warehouses,  one  mill  per  bale* 

CoMMEBCE  of  Alabama  from  1818  to  1844. 
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PniNClPAL  TOWNS. 

TnscALoosA,  city,  capital  of  the  atate,  160  miles  south-south- wcfit  of  IIuntoTiUi.s  S3 
nilos  north  of  MobiJe,  by  course  of  river   818  milea  firom  Wasliin^ton.      Situated  mi 
ouCh-easi  sitlc!  of  Black  Warrior  or  Tuscalocisii  river  at  the  lower  falls,  on   aw    Avrn 
M)hun,  At  the  hciid  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the   river,  256  roiled  nortli  of  Mobile 
laud.      It  contains  a  haudsome  state  house^  a  court  house,  goal,  a  Iluited  Stat^^  Luad  tiffia 
fotir  churches: — one  Presbyterian,   one   Episcopal,  one     Baptist,   and   one   Metliodist, 
nasonic   Iiall,  Washington   and    La  Fayette   academy,  an  athenaeum  for  young   ladies,  i 
Dyceum  for  boys*  the  Ahibama  iogtitute,  a  uumber  of  stores,  and  1949  mhabitonta.      Th 
trccta  are  broad*  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and   the  state  house  stiiudsi  tn  i 
enfrc  of  a  public  square.     About  one  mile  en«t  stand  the  halls  of  the  IJuivcrsity  of  Ah 
nmn,  which  was  founded  in  1828,    has   a  president  and  seven    [      ^  ,    or  other  in* 

itructors,  sixty-three  alumni^  four  of  whom  have  been  ministers  of  ti  ,  sixty  students, 

and  tUKK)  volumes  in  its  libraries. —  IL  S.  Gaz. 

Mobile*  city*  port  of  entry,  and  1013  miles  from  Washington*  sitiuited  on  tiirn  w«t 
lidc  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  at  its  entrance  into  Mobile   buy,   t^nrty  miles   tir^b  of 
loblle  point,  at  t!ie  mouth  of  the  bav,  fifty-five  miles  west*by- north  of  Pcusacola,  ten  niiUii 
west-by -south  of  Blakeley,  ninety  miles  by  land,  and  120  miles  by  water  soutli  of  St*  8ti 
pheos,  UiO  miles  east-north-east  of  New  Orleans,  in  30  deg.  40  miu-  north  latitude,  88  dc| 
\\    min.   west  longitude.      Population,    in    1830,    3194  ;   in     1840,    12,672,    of    who 
^8869  were  slaves.     It  contains  a  court  house,  gaol,  market  house,  custom  house,  city  ha 
pitalf  a  ITnited  States  naval  hospital,  tlu«e  banks,   Barton  academy,  aeven    churchci — on 
Presbyterian,  one   Episcopal,  oue  Baptist,  two   Methodist,  one   Roman  Catliolic,   antl   oq 
African.     It  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  and  extended  plain,  elevated  fifteen  feet  abov»  x\ 
highest  tides,  open  to  refrcshii^g  breezes  from  tlie  hay,  and  conunandlng  a  beautiful   pr 
pect,  Vesseb  drawing  more  tlian  eight  feet  water  pass  up  Spanish  river,  six  nkih'M, 
a  mai-sliy  isliLnd  into  Mobile  river,  and  then  drop  down  to  the  city.    It  ii 
and  next  to  New  Orleans,  it  is  the  greatest  cotton  mart  of  the  south;  : 
'  eea  exported  in  a  year.     The  exports  amount  to  irora  12,(X)0,0CX)  to  lG,i 
ars  annually.    Tonnage  of  the  port,  b  1840,  17,243.     It  is  defended    by  i 
nVtnerly  Fort  Bowyer,  situated  on  a  long,  low  gandy  point,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  bav, 
lilies  below  Uie  city*  opposite  to  Dauphin  island.     It  was  surrenderee!  to  the  Americi 
3pain  in  1813^  ehartereil  as  a  town  in  1814,  incorporated  as  a  eitv  in  1819*      It  Iuls  tu 
ered  severely  by  tire:  170  buildings  were  burned  in  1827,  and  600  in  1839-      But  it 
bcsen  rebuilt,  with  additional  beauty  and  convenience.     Excellent  water  is  brought  in 
pipes,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  distributed  over  the  city.^ — U^  S.  Gaz, 

Statsmeht  of  tlie  Cotton  Crop  of  South  Alabama,  for  the  Years  ending  the  30Ui  of 
September  of  each  Year,  from  1818  to  1844, 
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Exports  from  Mohde. — For  the  foreign  we  are  indebted  to  a  friend  in  the 
ise.     The  coastwise  exports  are  confined  to  cotton,  not  having  the  means    -' 
otiier  articles^  which  are  comparatively  smalh     It  will  bo  seen  that  the  valu. 
i>f  thia  state,  with  a  population  of  some  16,000,  reaches  tlie  enormous  sum  ot    iy,7 
dollars,    bfihg  a  little  the  rise  of  3,,>00,000  dollars  more   tluui  Chailc^ton, 
about  40,00(1  souls. 
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ExFO&TS  irom  Mobile,  from  the  30th  of  September,  1839,  to  September,  1840. 


To  Foreign  Ports. 
Cotton,  353,406  bales,  weighing  162,879,176  lbs. 
Lumber,  2,680,466  feet        .... 
9iingles,  75  miles     ...... 

Staves 

Cedar  logs 

Coastwise. 
Cotton,  85,136  bales,  weighing  39,231,278  lbs. 

Total 

— MMle  CommercM  Register, 


dollars. 

1,792,717 

29,580 

281 

2,808 

7,856 

12,833,242 

3,916,256 

16,749,498 


ExffOBTB  ci  Cotton  from  the  Port  of  Mobile,  for  Four  Years,  1841,  ending  the  34st  of 
August^  the  others  the  30th  of  September. 


BXPORTBD. 
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II 5 
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Total  to  Pnuuw ......  r .,,. 
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55,130 
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317 
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"  98ft 
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3,801 

GcBfta,  Triole,  Ac 
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Tfltal  to  nthfir  foreiro  nortii 

5,H7H 

2,035 

16,19.5 

9,174 

New  Yark 

47.168 
7,870 
9,601 

M,0«0 
5,317 

50,176 
13,721 
6,561 
7.-J5 
685 
16,768 
2,0.'>1 

34,007 
19,823 
7.192 
2,7W 
759 
15,672 
5,123 

48,611 

BiMtoa 

28,444 

P>tffMfflK»...   ... 

9,853 

2,605 

Raltiaaore 

2,656 

l^vw^^rlrttM T... ,...,..... T.. .. 

5,096 

Otber  ported 

3,621 

TMtal  twmdtwiwm 

85,876 

99,700 

85,394 

100,886 

Total 

309.091 

219,672 

440,102 

317,718 

LAW  OF  MOBILE. 

**,  In  oonseqnenoe  of  ^  divers  and  grievous  complaints*  having  been  made  of  the  captains 
and  masters  ot  vessels  coming  into  tne  port  of  Mobile,  and  throwing  stone,  gravel,  and 
other  ballast,  from  on  board  Uieir  vessels,  to  the  great  detriment  of  said  harbour, ;  aiid  as 
the  laws  beretofiore  enacted  have  been  found  inefficient  to  prevent  such  offences ;  tliercfore, 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  state  of  Alabama  have  passed  an  act,  con- 
taining the  following  provisions,  which  was  approved  by  the  governor,  April  28th,  1841. 

**I.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  if  any  captain  or  master  of  any  »hip 
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I  vessel^  or  ottier  water-cmft,  wlticli  sludl  hereafter  come  into  the  bfty  or  liarhow  af  Muht 
nhail  throw  from  on  b«:»artl  of  such  ship,  vessel,  or  other  wiitcr-enift,  luta  the  wiitcts  uf 

r  bay  or  harbour,  any  stone,  ^jravcl,  or  other  hallast,  lie  shall  forfeit  and  \my  for  rvury  mui 

"  Dfieoce  the  sum  of  2(X>0  dolJjirg,  and  be  impnsoneil  for  a  period  not  cxcectling  tlin;?e  monl* 
Dor  les5  than  three  days^  at  the  diicretion  of  the  (x>urt  whcTehi  sndi  offender  «}mU  W  s; 
ono  half  of  faid  forfeiture  to  be  paid  to  the  first  person  who  sliall,  on  oath,  befon?  either 

\  the  officers  liereinafter  named,  give  information  of  snch  offence,  and  th«  othirr  hnK  to  '^ 

I'larbour-mastcr  and  port-wardens  of  the  port  of  Mobile. 

**  IL  That  tlie  said  forfeiture  may  Iw  sued  for  and  rceovered,   by  the  harbour-i 
and  port-wardens  of  the  said  port  of  Mobile,  in  any  court  having  cognlznnce  of  the  ai 

Lfiied  for,  by  process  of  attuchment ;  to  be  issued  in  the  same  manner,  and  subject  tu  (lf» 

pjanie  ndes  of  construction,  provided  and  established  in  other  cases  of  attaehmcnt ;  t)ie  tdd 
attachment  to  be  issued  by  either  of  the  officers  hercinaffcer  named,  and  to  he  levied  upcai 
the  ship,  vessel,  or  other  water-craft,  the  captain  or  master  of  which  bliall  be  tlie  aU^vd 
offender;  provided,  howtner,  that  oath  be  first  made  by  t!ic  informer,  or  other  credible  per- 
son, of  the  commission  of  the  offeuce,  l>efnre  some  judg-e  or  justice  of  tlic  peace,  or  dene  el 
the  c«junty  or  circuit  court  of  tljc  county  of  Mobile;  and  provided,  also,  that  the  said  ihij 
refsel,  or  other  water-craft  may  l>e   re]ilevied  on,   the  captain,  master,  or  consignee 

[giving  bond  with  gix»d  and  sufficieiit  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  officer  is»ui 
attachment,  in  treble  tlie  amount  of  fbifeitiirc  or  penalty  sued  for,  conditioned  for  tlte 
turning  of  tlie  said  ship,  vessel,  or  other  water-craft,  to  satisfy  such  jndgment  as  iliall 
recovered  in  the  suit. 

**  111. — That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  pilot  and  deputy  pilot  of  the  bay  and  bar 
bour  nf  Mobile,  to  inform  the  liarbour-master  and  port-waixleus  of  Mobile,  of  ev 
tion  of  this  act  coming  to  their  knowledge,  as  soon  as  possible  after  knowing  tli 

iCvcry  pilot  or  deputy  pilot  knowing  such  o0ence  to  have  been  committed,  and   Liiiiug 

"ffive  such  information,  shall  forthwith  be  deprived  of  his  licence,  and  be  for  ever  th^^nrnff 
disqualified  for  the  office  of  pilot  or  deputy  pilot  of  the  said  port  and  harbour  of  "^ 
'*  IV. — That  all  laws  contravening  or  iaipairing  the  provisions  of  this  act,    I 
lepealed  ;   provided,  however,   that  all  suits  commenced,  or  liabilities  h( 
edy  snail  in  no  manner  be  affected  by  this  act.^ 

COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS  OF  MOBILK. 


L  hereby 


Tabifp  of  Charges^  agreed  upon  and  adopted  by  the  Mobile  Chamber  of  Cammensew 
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por  cent 
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*\  201)  g«lB. 
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fU. 


I  biOk.  »0  buoboltf  I  ditto.  tA  Wat  India. 


.  IN^IfTi  in  biSc* or  fioxp*.  cotton,  wooi, 
vol  g<MMla,  40  cubic  fret. 

»  dMppod  bf  ib«  bof  frUeatl,  wfiliAifl  any 
Mc^t.  It  ataall  t*o  fakeu  At    110  e«Uoti», 
I  tll«  f uJl  copadty  of  tb«9  caalu 


I  llrHAftl'  KATU. 

Ort  rrjarb.  *lobk  ctg. 

Undaf  10 lopi, per  day o  t) 

l^rora  to  (o  JMI  ton^.  p^r  day ..•..,.*  0  :I7| 

PromlWtiii                     rday-^,,. -......,,..  0  40 

Fnni*  HHi  t                      I  vr  day  ,.,...., ,.,..,  0  C»| 

From  iVi  I                      v*.arda  ,.....,-, ...•*  0  1» 

Oy»tcr  buaT!-- MI  i  i.,A« ,....,,. -•«••-.  1  SO 

Ditto          ^d  cl*>ija.. .■,,..•.,,„,  0  "ft 

Ditw»          Sidrlniu. ,,....,,,.  0  aO 

VcoaeU   ia  ti»e  aeeoitd  or  third   tier,    btlf   tb«   obore 
ratr>. 

VrioeU  baling    tbeir  f«tt«  to  tL«  wharf,  or   witbin  tho 
diatoaoe  of  fifty  feoC,  oro  nit^jeet  Co  wburCace. 

On  6«odb  tfiiif  Pr^mcf, 

Sola*  ctu, 

BallDft,  per  tOD .  > 4..«« *..«.. 0  23 

Bit rrela  and  quarter piMk«.eacb .*.... o  04 

Biiga  i4ilt,  4  buiitiels  tach *,...*....  0  04 

Ditio      5    ditto,  diflo 0  oa 

Baga,  oofiW,  pimeato,  pepper,  Ace.  *>*•>•. .>.«.^..  0  04 

Beevea  , .*..,... 0  12| 

Bo&ea  vug^ar,  ea4:b * 0  OiM 

Box«i,  bales,  and  other  pickftgeij  per  flto  foot...  0  04 

Bo%e«  f cap, each 0  01 

Boxea  caiMllea.  each.... ..,.. o  Qi 

Boxes  choeotate ..••....  b  Oi| 

Boxes  herriog.  window  f laaa,  mnd  oil<  eacb 0  Oil 

Boxes  cord  lit.   wine,   cider,  &c.,   of  cue  dasett 

bottttftf,  ead 0  OS 

Roltjof  b«ffgiDf,  duck,  dc it  03 

BottUf,  per  groio...^... ^.. ..•.,. »..  0  10 

Brick,  per  1000 Q  O^ 

Csblea  and  cordage,  per  tnu .•••.  0  M 

Corriogoi  ond  waggoiu,  eacb... .•..^.•,*..  1  00 

Cedar  loga,  each........ « ....«..«..  0  OS 

Carts,  gigs,  and  dnya,  eocfa • 0  00 

Obalrs,  each.. o  0| 

UoUsbaJo  rope.  each.. ,...**........  0  09 

Coro,  per  sack  .....,,,. 0  09 

C<»ti)f)n,  per  bale...... ........•• 0  10 

C  rates  »ad  fierce*  of  cr  uc  kory,  per  ft  re  feet 0  04 

Cool.pff>tao •  90 

Cotton  gins „....•♦.  0  99 

Coacbe4 ..„. 1  fio 

Demijobns,  eacb  ............•.,.••,....•«..,«.  •  0  01 

Deer  skitm,  per  boudle..,,.. ...• 0  0® 

fodtier^  per  ba'e* .,..........,.,,,  .«.,., 0  10 

Fiiroituri*,  per  Aire  feet........ 0  04 

(•riiidatonei,  each. ..»..«.... 0  01 

Bogtlipada  and  pipes,  t20<jb .........•>•«.•.>  0  10 

F/alf  birreU,  cocb  ....................*......•••  0  01 

Halfpipcsand  tierce0,  eacb ...•  0  lO 

Hay,  perbalc. 0  10 

Hidea.eacb , 0  01 

tloop.polt«,  per  1000 0  971 

llog«,  per  head..., 0  00| 

Iron  and  (astiogs,  per  ton... 0  80 

Kegs  of  shot  and  lead..... u  08 

Ditto  boils 0  01 

Ditto  buturr  and  Urd. ........ ....#•*«... 9  01 

Ditto  t6bac<?e .«..*.  0  09 

Ditto  patot,  biaruit,  l^c. 0  01 

lifiuber,  per  rooo  fe«t 0  0«| 

Millstoues,  iarg^e,  per  pair... .•....•••....  1  00 

Orange*,  per  looo. 0  11| 

Ouiona,  per  100  bttaobM...... ••...«. ...-.•••••••  t  11| 

Flooghs 0  Oi 

PuupkiiM,  per  100 ...•««*....•  0  JO 

Slate,  per  1000 9  40 

!(a}t,  per  buabel 9  01 

Sheep,  per  bead ....•■....  0  00| 

Shtngles  and  Inthea.  per  tOOO 0  111 

Sttitpa,            ditto            ditto......... 9  &tl 

SbilU.  each  flat  l4»ad... 10  00 

s.".  .r-    p.. r  1000 9  00| 

ttale  ..4  •«....«...•.•.«......«..•••* .«  0  99 

•w»  .,.,..., ,«..  0  01 

'^-^^ 0  90 

hint                                    fhp9,  Will  be  cbarg(!t),  eicb  1  00 

(\                                  "rated,  witJ  Im  cl^rged  ia  piopor- 


Will  be  chargetl  for  Undiiig",  and  aUo  for  shipping,     GfW^  or  conn- 

^l  trom  ri  vt^ssel,  iMirge,  or  flat,  l}*ing  at  a  whai^C  or  in  the  gecnnd  or 

i.  or  Hat,  will  He  rnargod  to  the  uvviier  of  such  protluce 

di  or  cottoQ  landed  uu  owe  wharf,  and  taken  frooi  the 
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sflkme  wharf,  into  auotlicr  vessel,  barge,  or  flat,  will  be  charged  two  whttrfasf^fs;  ouv  to  1 
owner  or  consignee,  and  one  to  the  sJiipper. 

Ko  cotton  allowed  to  be  jJicked  on  the  whaxfdj  on  any  conRidenttion. 

All   rubbish,  bricks,  sweepings  from  vessels,  «l'c.,  will  be  removed  at  tlie  expcose "] 
whatever  vessel,  barg^,  or  flat,  iimy  have  deposited  the  same  on  the  wharfs. 

Cotton,  firewood,  Inmbcr,  bricks,  staves,  &c.,  will  be  entitled  to  remain  on  the  wlivf 
twentv-four  hours  after  landin"^;  after  which  time,  if  not  removed,  an  additional  whaifagv 
will  be  made  fur  each  and  ever)'  day  remairdng. 

All  vessels  loading  with  cotton  w411  be  recjuired  to  take  their  cargo  on  board  as  &fta 
it  is  Bent  to  them,  or  tier  it  in  such  manner  as  not  to  Imnber  the  wharfs. 

All  goods  otlier  than  cotton  must  be  removed  on  the  same  day  on  which  tWy 
landed,  or  they  will  be  liable  for  an  ailditional  wharfag-e  for  every  day  they  reni^iin. 

Flats  will  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  wharfs  two  daya  after 
their  place  b  particularly  wanted.  No  flaU  will  be  permitted  to  be  bi 
without  leave. 

TARIFF  OF  CHARGES  ADOPTED  BY  THE  STEAM  COTTON-PRESSES  AT  MOBILET' 

Compressing. — Cotton,  per  bale,  seventy-five  cents;  cotton  intended  to  be  comp 
twelve  cents  and  a  half  for  the  first  month,  and  six  cents  and  a  cjuarter  fur  each  ttuloijv^ 
week  thereafter.     Time  computed  from  date  of  press  re4:eipt,  until  delivered  to  %hkr  J 
iresseh 

Cotton  brought  from  warehouses  not  attachetl  to  press,  if  ship-niarkod  and  comp 
immediately,  no  charjge  for  storage.     Shippers  will  be  charged  eight  cents  per  bale  ' 
for  cottcm  delivered  at  tlie  wharf  attached  to  the  press. 

Sioraffe, — Cotton,  per  bale,  for  the  first  two  weeks,  twenty-five  cents;  for  e&eh  ! 
sequent  week,  six  cents  and  a  quarter.     Cotton  changing  handsj  will  in  all  cases  be 
to  new  storage  from  date  of  order  inclusive.     Draymen  w!io  bring  cotton  into  the  ' 
required  to  head  the  bales.     Turning  out  for  sampling  or  weighing,  and  restoring  1 
eight  cents  [>er  bale.     Turning  out  and  arranging  all  cotton  not  intended  to  be  eoms 
t^^%  cents  and  a  quarter  per  bale. 

Wantages  to  be  assessed  by  press  when  the  cotton  comes  in,    and  the  amount  asMSScd 

endorsed  on  the  face  of  receipt.     Any  objection  for  overcliarges  to  be  made  at  the  tiflif  ■ 

Crass,  tow^  hark,  or  tarrtd  ropes  will  be  considered  unmerchantable  and  deficient,     Alt 

I  deficient  ropes  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  twelve  cents  and  a  half  per  iwpe.      All  ln^ 

*~}g  used  will  be  charged  at  twenty -five  cents  per  yard. 

All  cotton  sent  to  press    must   t»e  accompanied  by  a  memorandum,  epeofyini^  m% 
'  er  of  bales,  and  whether  for  storage  or  cofnpressing,  for  whose  aceon» 
eh     The  receipts  tlicn  gi^en  will  be  ctinsidered  as  a  vouelier  tliat  thti  i 
eivcd  in  good  order,  unless  expresiily  specified  to  the  contrary  on  the  face  of  tlw  ncripC, 
^aud  to  be  delivered  in  like  go<id  order  by  the  pi'ess. 

Compressing  bills  payable  in  cash  when  cargo  is  complete.     Storage  and  otltrr  l« 
payable  monthly  or  upon  delivery  of  cotton. 

IX.  MISSISSIPPI. 


MiBBissirri    b  bounded   north  by   Tennessee;   east  by   Alabama;   south   by   the 
Mesiica  and   Louisiana;  and  wa*^t  by  Peurl  and  Misstfsip pi  rivers,  which  sepnmtc  it  fri{ 
fljUc  of  Louisiatm  nnd  Arkansas.     It  lies  between  30  dei;.  10  min.  and  35  dog.  nartli  f 
land  between  H(>  \\vp  ;K)  niin.  and  HI  deg.  55  min.  w«»i  hrngiuidt\  and  between  8  dee,  « 
r8U  mtn.  Wiiit  longitude  from  Wjishington.     It  is  abotit  3;?!>  milt- '         '' 
I  150  broad  from  en*t  to  west,  comprising  an  area  of  about  4*5 J 
nrttish  smtiiie  acres      Tlie  popiilatton,  in  1816,  was  4o,929  ;  in  1- 
in  1840,  a75,(i5l,  of  which    195.211    were  slaves.     Of  the  free   i 
fviriln^     ^  I, Bid  white  females  ;   715   were  colourcf  I  '•"•'"  -  '•    * 
%   hl9J2l;   in  commer*c    l?)03;   in  mr 

c.  Jty-llnce;  navt^jaiing  riveis,  ranfils^^f.,  iii   , ,.. 

This  state   w  tlividrd   info  lifty-six  coiintie.s  wliicih,  with  tht;i« 
cnptUli,   were  i*:*  follows ;  Kortfurn  District  —  Attab,  itiO%   C    ' 
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}l 


rVfT^ri  rnrroll   ! 0.181,  C.  Currollton  ;  Chickasaw,  2f»55>  C.   HouBtDii  ;  Cliofniw,  6010, 

Mui.  VliHK  C.  Cimhonia  C.  II. ;  I)e  Soto,  700tl»  C.  Hernando;  Jtawamln 

(te>6,5i>l.  C\  Oxford;  Lowndes,  I4,5lij,  C. Columbuis;  Marshall,  I7,j'i(|i 

MC,  02:>O,  C*  Atbens;   Noxubw,  9973,  C,  Macon  i  Octibheha,  427U>  < 

7,  C.  Ponola;    Pontotoc,  4491,  C.  Pontotoc;    Tallabatcble*  2985, 

,  :>444.  C.  Ripley  ;  Tishnmingo,  6681,  C.  Jacinto;  Tunica,  8^1,  C»  Peyton 

LonisvilJe;    Ynlubiislja,    I2,:i48,   C.  Coffee vi lie.     Soul/tern  DiMt net— Adan 

.  Amtte,  9a  11,  C.  Liberty;  CLiibome,  \:i,L\7S,  C.  Port  Gibson;  Clarke,  298 

iln  8J>o4,  C,  Gallatin  ;  Covington,  i!7I7,  C.  VViJliamsburg;  Franklin,  477j 

lie,  lfi36j  C.  Leakeville  ;   Hnneock,  H;167,  C.  Shicldsborougb  ;  Uamson,  • 

tty  :   ilindA,  KM>9H,  C.  Raymond  ;   Holmes,  *J452,  C,  Lexington  ;  Jackson,  1964 

J^isipcr,  S{}3S,  L\   Paulding;  Jefferson,   11,650,  C.  Payette;  Jones,    125 

r,  7603,  C,   De  Kalb  ;   Lauderdale,  5S5S,  C,  Marion  ;  Lawrence,  5920, 

•iUii!,   C,   Cartba^;    Madison,   15,5^0,    C.   Canton;    Neshoba,  2437, 

C.  Decatur;  Perry%    1889,  C.  Augusta;   Pike,  6151,  C.  Holmfl 
»  Ion  I  Scott,  I65a.  U.  Hillsborouffh  ;  Simpson,  3380,  C.  VVestviJla 

a,  C.    iLiJiiiiih  ;    V\orren,   I5,8^in,  C.  Vicksbur!?;   Washington,  7*287,  C  Princeton 
j,  liO,  C.  Winchester;  V\iJkinson,  U,U>.%  C  Woodville  ;  Y3200,  10,48<).  C  lienton. 

L^,iM*tJ  — 'Hic  soutlifrn  part  of  this  state  forobout  \(H)  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  mostly 
BAndy^  itveX  county,  covered  with  a  pine  forest,  interspersed  with  cypres  swumps,  proiriti 
R    '  la  few  hills  of  moderate  elevation^     This  region  is  generaHy  healthy,  an 

1^  :odiices  cotton,   Indian  c*jrn,   indigo,  sngar,   plums,  cherries,  peaches,   6g 

".     Further  north,  the  country  becomes  gradually  elevated  and  imdulated 
firoducing  cotton.   Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  indigo,  peaches,   melon 
,    |,.,...  <,r^.   rjoplar,   hickory,  oak,   black  waltiiit,   sugar  maple,  cotta 
The  north  part  of  the  slate  is  heslthy  and  productive ;  an 
i    .  .   ,   ilnTig  its  whole  course  in   the  north-west,  are  very  fertile. 
Its  various  windings,  borders  thia  state  about  700  miles  j  and   its  mari^il 
aatnp,  covered  with  forF>*t  lir»     Buck  of  this^  the  surfact?  suddenly  ria 
r?  ;  and  hebind  thosf  the  country  is  a  moderately  elevated  table  la 

Cotton  is  tlie  staple  of  this  state. —  U,  S*  Gnt, 
JturaL  Pfoihu'h. — In  1840,  there  were  in  this  state   1 09/2*27  horses  1 
h  tie  ;  1*28,367  sheep  ;   1,001,209  swine  ;  poultry  to  the  value  of  -369,^ 

biUrk      '  I  196.6:26  bushels  of  wheat ;  1654  bushels  of  barley  ;  66B,6'24  busbe 

ifcttts;  1  ;  13,161,^2^7  bushels  of  Indian  corn  ;  175,Km  lbs.' of  wool;  68351b 

)f  wa»  ;   LOLU'JHM  iHi>titl5  ot  potatoes  ;  8a,47 1  lbs.  of  tobacco  ;  777,195  lbs.  of  rice ;    193,4^11,571 
ol  cotton.  The  produce  of  the  dairy  was  valued  at  ^59,^*^5  dollars  ;  of  the  orcliard  at  14*458 

<^lninbcr,  I9'2,794  dolbrs  ;  taf,  pitch,  &c.,  *2'248  barrels.— Ojjftt/i/  Returnt. 
TWdinittic  is  mild,  but  very  varitdde.     The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  at  Natchex,  for  184 
'     "'   '  -"    of  Pabrenheit,     The  sugarcane  and  orange  tree  is  not  cuUivatd 
M  deg. 

iver  flows  along  and  bounds  the  whole  western  border  of  this  stai 
that  has  its  whole  course  tn  the  state.      It  rises  in  the  north- w( 
i»  miles,  enters  the  Miississippi.    The  Pascagoulu  river,  alter  a  con 
I  tie  Guh  of  Mexico-     At  its  mouth  it  widens  into  a  bay,  on  which  stands 

It  is  nnvigotde  for  a  considerable  distance  for  small  vessels.     The  Big  Blai 
r>f '200  miles,  enters  the  Mif^sii^sippi  just  above  Grand  gidf.    It  has  a  bout  na* 

Pearl  river  rises  in  the  central  part  of  this  state  and  passes  through  it  to      _ 
v»^r  pHft  forms  the  bo\mdary  between  this  state  and  Louisiana,  and  enters  the 
:^es  Fontcharttain  and  Borgne.     Its  navigation  is  much  impeded  by  shallows, 
ijctions  of  timber.     Homochitto  is  a  considerable  river  which  enters  the 
lesc  there  are  a  few  other  small  rivers  and  creeks.  A  chain  of  low  sandy  island 
the  shore,  enclose  several  l>ays  or  sounds,  the  largest  of  which  are   *" 
riorne,  which  hVs  partly  in  Louisiana.— t.''.  5.  Gaz, 
1    .T    ^^  ^|j^  Qj,u  ^j(*  Mexico  for  about  sixty  miles,  has  no  harbour 

^  not  admit  large  vessels.     The  largest  and  most  commercial 

.. ,:.   ■,.  ilje  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  situated  chiefly  on  a  high  bluflT, 

(»f  the  river,  and  300  rn ties  above   New  Orleans.     Vicksburg,  106  miles 

,.   iiiilo  iir-lou  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  river,  is  a  growing  place  and  has 

1 1  New  Orleans.     The  otlier  principal  places  are  Jackson, 

Us  from  the  Mississippi,  in  the  soutlvwest  part  of  the  states 

f,   its  port  on  the   Mississit)pi  ;  Columbus,  on  the  Tombigbee;  and 

lie  north,  and  Mississippi  ciiy  on  the  gt»lf  shore. — V.  S,  Gut.  _ 

in   this  ^Uxie^  in   1840,  Mrvcn  commercial  and  sixty-seven  comm 

^  11  tratic,  with  a  capital  of  673,900  dollars  ;  755  retail  dry-gtiotls  and 

mpRo^iu^  ^  4^pital  of  6»004,4*2O  dollat^;  12*28  porsoos  engaged  in  tho  lumber  1 


lows,    , 

1 

r  b«^^ 
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rmplorinsj  n  rApttat  of  132,175  dollafB;  forty  persons  etnploj-ed  in  ini^pmal  iran^portAlion,  \ 

liftt'i  ■  "       ,  Acm  <>orapl<iviti]Ej  a  t^pitul  of  4'Z;iO  ilrilfars. —  Off      '  *'      '  ns, 

J  value  of  home-made  or  family  nrticlrs  was  <  lars;  tlt«re  m 

llflv-  Ht  iij.nHjiactories,  with  iJlHspindlca, employing  cigtitv-oij  ' 

to  ;!  1741  dollars,  with  a  capiuil  of  6420  dollars  ;  hats  and 

vniui  *«i   jjt-i.^^'-       !-r=-'-  thirlf<«ri  per?^o»s,  with  a  capitid  of  .'-*.'.; 

L'tnpluvcd  f43>  I  il  of  70,870  dollars  ;  forty-two  other  mi  -;  of  j 

wt  laddlefics,  w*^..  ,..^  ,  .     ..  „,  ..,cs  to  the  volue  of  llHJGT  dolturs,  and 
41,1)4^  dollars;  one  poUcrj%  employing  two  persons,  produced  to  th^  viilm 
n  capital  of  '20i)  dollars ;  lotir  persons  produced  drugs  and  paints  lo  the  '< 
with  it  capitttl  of  ^Kl  dollars  ;  two  |xrsons  produced  confectionary  to  tlie  value  of  to^^iitt  i 
274  pcrftOUH  prml  need   marhincry  to  the  \iitue  of  242,2*25  dollars;  693  persons  produc 
nnd  lime  to  tiie  value  of  27*1,876  dolkre,  with  ft  capital  of  222,745  dollars ;  there  were 
:)  12,084  lbs.  of  soap,  31,957  lbs.  of  tutlow  candles,  and  ninetv-seven  lb«.  of  spprmaceli  < 
132  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  49»(if*3  dollars,   with  a 
34.343  dolluii^ ;  ftixCcen  Houriug  mills  produced  \i<09  barrels  of  Hour,  and  with  other  milU  < 
923  pcrsouR,  and  manufactured  articles  to  ihe  vatue  of  486,804  dollars,  with 
dollars  ;  vessels  were  built  to  the  value  of  13,925  dollars;  furniture  was  mam 
!  '  '    -*  of  34t450  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  2H,rHt)  dollars;  fouiinn  iii^iniirii 

(ind  two  breweries  produced   132  gallons,  empliiying  twehe  person^ 
MMuutiais;   144  stone  or  brick  houses,  and  2247  wooden  housis,  were  built  i 
i  lud  cost  1,173,513  dollars;  twenty-eight  printing  offices,  ami  one  bindery,  twoc 

e^i.,,  .,  vv  kly,  and  twenty-eight  weekly  newspapers,  employed  ninety-four  persons,  and  a  <  , 
6;l,.510  dnlliirs.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures,  was  1,71)7,727  doll 
Officmi  Hvtums, 

Eiittc4ition.—T\\tTCi  are  three  colleges  in  this  state.    Jeff*erson  college,  at 
east  of  Natchez,  WAS  founded  in  184)2,  and  has  been  liberally  endowed;  Chik 
laud,  was  founded  in   1831,  and  is  a  Hourishioj:;  institution;  Mississippi  colU'i::^,  at  CUo^ 
founded  in  1830.     In  these  inslitutiom,  there  were,  in  1840,  about  250  studeots*     There  f 

I  the  state  seventy-one  academic,  with  2563  students;  afid  3^2  primary  and  common  scho 
e'23(i  scliolars.  Tliere  were  B3<i0  white  persons,  over  twenty  yean  of  age,  who  could  ociiJ 
nor  write, 

Reiighn, — The  Methodists  and  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  religious  denominatiaaa  In  1 

;  alale.     In    IBS5,  the  Methodists  had  lifty-three  travelling  preachers.  9707  cor i 
Baptists  had  eighty-four  churches,  thirty-four  ministers,  and  3H)9  communirant 
lians  had  four  ministers;  the  Presbyterians  of  different  descriptions  had  thirty-twu  enurcnr^.,  ; 
Iwcnly-sijt  ministers, —  V,  S,  Gat, 

Hanks. —  In  the  beginning  of  1 840,  there  were  thirty-ciglit  banks  and  !>?>--•'  -  - 
witik  an  aggregate  capital  of  30,37!^, 403  dollars,  and  a  circulation   of  15J7  ; 
cl<»scof  lt!i40,  the  state  dtbl  amounted  to  12.400,000  dollars,— (See  Uauk^  ..  : 
hcrtwfter.) 

FuMc  Worki, — Tl»e  following  works  of  internal  improvement  have  been  un*; 
Fe li eta un  railroad  e lit end^  from  St.  Francisville,  in    Loutsiaaa,  on  the  Mississippi,  r 
0ule«  and  three  (quarters,  to  Woodville  in   Mississippi,  and  cost  500,000  dollars.     Vi^ 

'  Clinton  railrriad  extends  from  V^ickshurg,  fortv-tive  miles,  to  Jackson,  the  capital  ► 
.  branch  to  Raymond,  h\x  miles  and  a  lialf,     ^he  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  raii 
through   tliis  state.     The  Mississippi   railroad  to  extend  from   Natchez,  M 2  mik, 
llnL^hfd  to  Malcolm,  a  distance  of  forty  miles.     The  Jacksi.>n  and   Brandon  railr-i  ;  f 
li         ■  i»luces.     The  Grand  Gulf  and  Port   Gibson  r    " 

i  4  the  two  places.     Several  other  railroads  nv 

tut*-'..'  ii'Mri  .>aM  riez  to  >VoMuvdIe,  fofty-one  miles;  from  Manchester  to   B^umn,  ionrt(_'t?ti 

[from  Princeton  to  Deer  creek,  twenty  mties ;  from   Brandon  to   Mobile,  and  from   Colufi 
Ahcrrdeen. —  V*  S.  Gas. — American  Almanac. 

PHINCIPAL  TOWNS. 

CoLtmniTS,    141    miles  north-east  of  Jackson,  885  miles  from  Washingtoo.     ffilnaiMl  l^  \ 
rakt  bank  of  the  Tombi^hee,  t'20  tWt  fttxive  the  river,  and  at  the  head  of  stcwaboil 
rIttiaN  two  bauk:».  u  Unitetl  Slates^  land  otEce,  a  market  hou»e,  five  dm rches, and  abridg^'i 
»the  Tomhighec.     Pnptrtitinn,  1000. 

Natcukx,  f  i'Wt*at  of  Jackson,    1110  miles  from  Wa>' 

fai»t  bank  of  t}i  ver,  on  a  bluff!  elevated    150  feet  abo^. 

wiles  fioui  New  UrlLans  hy  bnd,  and  292  mile*  by  the  course  of  ttic  river.     A  j>. 
[built  ou  the  margin  of  the 'river,     Ii  h  bid  out  in  the  form  of  a  paraUolognuii.  « 

'  is  very  irregular.     Tlie  houses  a r» 
lias  a  piaxzo  and  atmkony,  and  rii 
(iirurio  UM  ciujt  itiru  w  nu  suMJuniy  'm\<\   wwm  trees.     It  lias  Q  court  hou9t*»  a  gani|  to 
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^liftiikt,  two  stram  ail  milU  for  ninnu factii ring  oil  from  <?4)tion  sct«d,  and  ^80CI  rn habitants. 

^  nrlfs  from   thr   city  b   n   nice  course.     The  country  nronnd  consists   of  cotton  fields^ 

;  l:n«  brfom**  a  prcat  coiton  mart,  nnd  has  an  rxtcnsivt*  and  an  incrpiiising  trade. 

ifjil  *»r  VVafren  county,   Mississippi,   forty-one  miles  we#t    by  north 

uom  WflsJiington*     Situated  on   the  caMii*rti  side   of  the  Mississippi 

i>uvu  ?sk:\v  llrlcans,  nnd  thougli  of  recent  origin,  it  has  become  a  large  and 

It  contains  a  court  liousc,  gtioU  four  churches — one   Presbyterian,  one  Epis- 

iioman  Catholic  j  three  ocademiesj  two  male  and  one  female,  fifty 

n  stores,  fifty  retail  dry-good  stores,  a  printing-oltice,  and  3KH 

ujitiitLf  k,i  Miuii5  f\re  always  lying  in  the  hnrbour,  and  n  great  quantity  of  cotton 

ii  |ii^p|>#d  here.     The  town  is  situated  on  the  ihelving  dechvity  of  high  hills,  and  live  houses  are 
-- '—       -  ^^  ^.„  ,1,,,  ,..,.r,,',s.     It  is  just   below  the  Walnut  hills.     The  country  around  is 

:  V  pl\^  between  this  place  and  New  Orleans.     A  railroad  extends 
!  ugh  Jackson. 

fVw^r. — The   Mississippi   has   scarcely  any   direct  foreign  trade.     But   importa  and 
lively  through  New  Orleans,— (Which  see. — Seeaho  Internal  Trade  of  the  tnited 

FINANCES. 

wve  of  the  tlnitod  States  hnve  so  boldly  and  dlsgi-acefuUy  reptidiated  the  payment  of  their 
.r.*  ^^  ti<..  ^i>teof  Mississippi.     No  public  document  appears  to  us  so  disreputable, 
I  ic  Nuth,  dated  Jackson,  IJth  of  July,  18-11,  to  Mes^r^.  Hope,  of  Am- 
JUS  thcni  that  the  state  never  will  pay  its  bonds, — and  founding  ihi^  de- 
ihe  nuvL'  (jiuhhlet  ^hat  they  were  when  sold  made  payable  in  London  in  sterling 
mte  of  4*.  6d.  per  dollar,  which  he  considers  unconstitutional.     He  does  not,  how- 
option  to  pay  them  in  the  current  money  of  the  United  States,  either  in  the  state  of 
elsewhere,  but  he  declari'g  that  the  state  never  will  pay  them.     The  interest  which 
pnj^  ift  Ofity,  on  the  ^mall,  U  15«04!}  dollars,  being  outstanding  warrants  and  funded  scrip 
«!»tute  Viiile  more  floating  paper  within  the  state.     The  3,000,000  of  state  bonds,  due 
^^  absolutely  rty[;ui/ifl!/ri,  on  the  ground  of  a  co/«/i7«/iOTia/^aK',  or  nff//i<rr 
must  have  been  entirely  ignorant.     There  is  also  a  debt  acknowledged 
'1'  ^'1  planters*  bonds,  with  615,049  dollars  outstanding  warrants  and  scrip, 
pudiated  debt  2,615,049  dollars^  a  very  small  part  of  the  interest  of  which 

RgrgyUK  and  Expenditure  darinj^  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  Maich  1,  1843- 


Totfll  amount  received 
Totiil  amount  expended! 

Bfh^dpat  lirnu  of  Ejppcndiiure. 

dollars. 

-m , ..     8,869 

Mire  of  Executive     2,701 

100,089 

.      7,127 

■  te  detJt    .,».,..,..      a,117 

nent  ...,,.• 3,303 

172,(519 


Total  . 


dollars  311,179,99 
304,428,41 

Chief  Sources  oflttcmtie. 

dollars. 
Direct  taxes   .... , 308.034 


Licences  to  retail  spirituous  li'piors 
Hawkers  and  Pedlara    ..... 
Brokers ...,-,. 


.304,425 
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Total  , 


8,635 
1,312 

1,000 


,319,581 


LotnxiAif  A  is  bounded  north  by  Arkansas  and  Mississippi ;  cast  bv  Mississippi,  from  which 
It  is  Mrpamted  by  the  Mis^^i^sippi  river,  to  the  3t  deg.  north  latitude,  thence  east  on  that  parallel 
to  Pearl  nver,  and  down  that  river  to  its  mouth  ;  east  and  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and  west 
by  TexaA,  (wm  which  it  is  scparntcd  by  the  Sabine  river  to  32  dcg.  north  latitude,  and  thence  due 
— ^h  tf*  jfififndp  iii\  deg.  north,  the  south  bovindary  of  Arkansas,  It  is  240  miles  long  from  north 
'  bro!id  from  tast  to  west,  comprising  nn  area  of  about  45,350  square  miles,  or 
l\  tiUUntc  acre;*.  The  population,  in  1810,  was  76.556 ;  in  1B20,  153,407;  in 
at  iHin,  352,4 H,  of  which  168,452  were  slaves.  Of  the  free  population  8<>.747 
fclci ;  ti8.7 10  white  females  J  M, 520  coloured  males  j  13,975  coloured  females.  There 
'  ulture,  79,289  i  in  commerce,  8549  ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  750.5  navi. 

png  t,  :  i  canals,  lakes,  &c.,  G62j  learned  professioiw,  1018. 

rtt  \  iTjfn  thirrv-rij;lu  parishes,  which,  with  their  ponulation,  in  1840,  and  their 

capotlk.  /  v/.       JJw/riV/— Ascension,  6951,   C.    Uonaldsville  ;    Assumption, 

flyil.C.  ..*,i.....«,.,-*i^-,  iiatuu  Huuge,  K.,  8138,  C.  Baton  Rouge;  Baton  Rouge,  w..  4638,  w„ 
iH  TOL*  fl.  3  B 
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C.  Baton  Rou«re  C.  11. ;  Carroll.  4237,  C.  Providence;  Concortlla.  9IU.  C.  Vidalia;  Ftlkkoa* 

I      '*        '    "   ''■        [i ;  Feliciaoa,  w.,  10,910,  C*  Sl  Francis  vilte;   Ibcrvi''       ^^  '    ^'    '" 
I   ,   La  Fayette;  Lafourche  lotcrior,   7i303,  C.   Tlui 

I  S^.M.i,  <     .-»piu!-wt4u  .  Madison,  J t4'2,  (i,  Richmond  ;  OricaDS,  10*2, l!)3,  C  Lit«  v 

™inc,  5060,  C.  Fort  Jackson  ;  Point  Coupee,  7898,  C,  Point  Coiipvc ;  St  Bern 
C.  H. ;  St.  Charles,  4700,  C.  St.  Charles  C.  H. ;  St,  Helena*  3525.  C.  < 
854a,  C,  Hringiersi  St.  John  Baptist,  5770,  C.  Bonnet  Carr^;  St.  Taiu 
Ingtotj ;  Terre  Bonne,  4410,  C.  Houma  ;  Washing^toti,  2(i4i>,  C*  Franklinton, 
!rii/— Avoyelles,  GUlO,  C.  Marksvillc  ;  Caddo,  528i\  C.  Shrcveport ;  Coloasicu,  20^7,  C.  tbbon 

Indwell,  2017,  C.  Columbia;  Catahoola,  4955,  C,  Ilarisonburg ;  ClaibortiiV  0185,  C.  " 
j  Fayette,  7841,  C.  VermiHonvillc  ;  Natchitoches,  14.350,  C,  Natchitof bc« ;  Rupidf^ 

_ 5,- Alexandria  i  St.  Uindry,  I5,2:J3»  C,  Upeloii^is ;  St,  Martin's,  8<i76»  C  St,  ManinsiUli 
Mary's,  8950,  C.  Franklin ;  Union,  1838,  C.  Farmersville ;  Washita,  4040,  C.  Monroe. 

t'on/tguration  ami  SoU, — ^The  Mississippi,  immediately  parallel  of  iil  deg,  nortli  InlrtncJtn  S^i^fm 
into  several  branches,  which  flow  sluggishly  into  the  Gull"  of  Mexico.     "  The  n>  ' 
outlets  IS  the  Atchafalaya,  whicli  leaves  the  main  stream  three  miles  below  thr 
river,  and,  indining  eastward,  flow  into  Atchafalaya  hay,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,     Ar»Qg 
miles  below  the  Atchafalaya,  ia  the  outlet  of  Ptaquemine-,  the  main  stream  of  wbidi  unil 
the  Atchafalaya;  but  other  portions  of  it  intersect  the  country  in  dif^      "  ^       *    ■ 
one  mites  below  the  Plaquemine,  and  eighty-one  above  New  Orleans, 
which  communicates  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  two  moutlis.     Below  ^,,.   ;.,.,, 

S  otiier  smaller  streams  branch  off  from  the  river  at  various  points.     On  the  ca*t  s  ^i 

[»ippi  the  principal  outlet  is  tlie  Iberville,  which  communicates  with  Ujc?  Gulf  of  J, . 

I  iakes  Maurena^,   Pontchartrniii,  and  Borgne.     The  wboN'  territory  between  the  Atctiatuti 
Ihe  west,  and  the  Iben'ille,  ^c,  on  the  east,  is  called  the  Delta  of  the  Missii»sipm.     A  Urgej 
of  e«>un(rY  ill   this  stale  is  annually  overflowed  by  the   MississipjVu     From  latitude  3SS  t 
ill  deg.,  the  average  width  of  the  land  inundated  is  twenty  miles  ;  from  the  latitude  31  del 
outlet  of  Lafourche,  a  little  above  latitude  30  deg.,  the  width  Is  forty  miles.     Below  the  Lain 
the  countrj'  genernlly  is  overflowed.     The  lands  thus  overflowed,  including  tlu*«e  »m   th 
river,  umour>t  to  I0,8f>0  square  miles;  though  the  inundation  is  not  complete,  bu- 
numerable  carmls  and  lake^  which  are  interspersed  everywhere.     Tlie  country  oci 
would  oot,  probably,  exceed  4(XX)  square  miles.     More  earth  is  deposited  by  the 
overflow  on  it?  imrnedinte  margin  than  further  back  ;  and,  consequently,  the  land 
ing  the  river  than  it  is  in  the  resiror  jt-s  hank«i.     This  alluvial  margin,  *^r     '        ' 
to  a  mile  and  a  hnlf,  ba  rich  soil,  and  to  prevent  the  river  from  tourj' 
tlie  rear,  and  which  could  not  be  drained,  an  artificial  erobaokroent  h  rtii->tu  ^^i  » 
river,  cabled  the  T^-rte,     Qti  the  east  side  of  the  river,  this  embankment  comm- 
Above  New  Orleans,  and  extends  down  the  river  for  more  than  13ri  miles.     Or>  i 
commences  at  Point  Coup(^e,  17*2  miles  above  New  Orleans.     Along  this  p'^ 
sides  present  many  beautiful  and  finely  ctiltirated  plantations,  and  a  continut 
sant  residcirces.     Tlie  south-western  part  of  the  state  consists  of  swamps,  on  tl 
piilf,  but  of  prairies  further  inland,  some  parts  of  which  are  barren,  but  others  fen 
ing  flourishini*  settlements.     Tliis  countr)'  is  elevated  not  more  than  from  tea  t« 
high  tide.     TKc  country  between  the  Mississippi,  Iberville,  and  Pearl  rivers,  in  ii> 
is  generally  level,  and  highly  productive  in  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  com,  and  indigo.     The  i^ 
part  has  an  undulating  surface,  and  has  a  heavy  rmturai  growth  of  white,  red,  and  yellq 
liickory,  black  walnut,  sassafras,  magi»olia,  and  poplar.     In  the  north-western  part,  the  Re 
after  enteiing  the  ^tatc  by  a  single  channel,  and  flowing  about  thirty  miles,  spreads  out  intaj 
brr  of  channels  forming  many  lakes,  arid  islands,  and  swamps,  over  a  space  of  fift 
six  brond.     The  bottoms  on  the  river  are  from  one  to  ten  miles  wide,  and  ore  \ 
'^    V.  cotton^wood,  honey  locust,  pawpaw,  and  buckeye;  on  ^ 
rr\\  black  walnut,  with  a  profusion  of  grape  vines.     Or 
J  ...CO.  V,  ...e  state  ore  white,  pitch,  and  yellow  pines,  and  various  iK..*x* 


liinbr  -     "  ' 
elm 

and  :. ., 

U.  5.  Ga:. 

iJrr  S,' 
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I-  find  Proditcfs, — Tlie  ^i.inlr   nrnductions  of  the  State  are  cotton,  ^nn^r 
were  in  the  state,  !  -es  and  mules;  381,248  neat  ' 

;  noultrv  to  the  vah  -    ^>59  dollars,     Tliere  were  prori 

it ;   Iu7,a53  bushels  of  oats*  j   1812  bushels  of  rye  ;  5,952,P  1*2  bualu-h  of  Indian  corn ; 
els  of  pntnfr^p?  ;  24,G5l  tons  of  hay  ;  49,283  lbs.  of  wool  j   1012 lbs,  of  wnx  ;    n?>,8lS| 
tobacco;  \}\».  of  rice;    1 5'2.555,8<;8 ll>s.  of  cotton;    119,947,720' 

prodnct^  V  were  valued  at  l.^OtiO  dolbrs ;  of  the  orcluird  at  11,7'  lid 

0(>  ri.    iliere  vrere  made  2894  gallons  of  wine  i  and  2233  barrek  of  lu*.  pildi,  i 

"  i  yj'Wfi/r—  Tlie  ^^  *       Tate  are  mild  ;  though  more  severe  than  it>  the 

ihr  Atlantic  coast.  in  the  wet  and  marshy  parts  are  unhtialtlif.     > 

frequently  been  vifcitnj  tiv  luv  \cmow  fever.    But  a  considerable  portion  of  tlie  staic  i^  tu-aitltr4 
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m*.— Tlie  Miasisstppi  &ctMtrates  Louisiana  fiom  the  litBle  of  Mississippi  for  a  coiuidembfe 
ad  flows  by  several  cliaunok  lUrQiigh  ilie  DcUa  of  LouisiQim  into  the  Mexican  gulf  ' 
st^^*  fnr  vessels  af  any  ilie,     Tho  Red  river  rtins  through  the*  state  in  a  »outli-e^fi 
1^  irgea  a  vA>it  rjuiiniity  of  water  into  llie  Mississippi,  240  miles  above  Nevi 

litn  runs  in  a  south  direction  in  the  north  \mrt  of  the  suite,  ami  enters  Red 
liiiJc  abuvc  its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi,     Bayou  Lafourche  unei  Atchafayala  are 
►utli-t*  of  the  Missiijjjppj,     The  oilier  rivers  are  the  Black,  Tensaw,  Sabine,  Calcasieu,  Mer- 
Techi%  Fearl,  Amite,  and  Iberville. 

^i^t  lakes  are  Poo tchar train,  Maurepas*  Borgne,  Cheltmaches,  Mermcutau, 
ni'tj,^  .uiii  .^aijiijc. —  U>  S,  Gaz, 
Tfwde» — Tbere  were  twenty-four  commercial  and  381  commi^iou  houses  engaged  in  foreign 

Irmdr.  ^  •'■    ■  ''tl  of  1 0, 7  70, 000  dollars  ;  and  2466  retail  dry-goods  and  otlier  stores,  witli  a 

capital  J  dollare;  5!>7  persons  were  employed  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of 

Ml^i^ - .   ..,iuc  pt^r^'vM^  *MiinLki'f»*l  in  int4?rnal  transportation,  with  291  butchers, packers,  &c.j 

eopJoyed  a  CApltai  of  l4-(  '  Returm. 

Mi^hvhJt  tuft  j\—T\\*:  ^.1  .»r  family  articlea  mantifactured^  was  65 J 90  dollars  j 

,  with  70i>  spindles,  employed  twenty-three  persons,  producing  Drticleti 
Uars,  with  a  capital  of  22,000  dollars  ;  &ix  furnaces  producird  1400  tonM 
twu  t'urges  producetl  KJ60  tons  of  bar  iron,  employing  145  persons,  and  a  caplt 
^  ;  twenty-five  tanneries  employed  eifjhty-eight  persons,  and  a  capital  of  l;12,iJ25^'* 
ries  of  leather,  as  saddleries,  iic.,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of 
:  of  8U,j50  dollars;  one  pottery  employed  eighteen  persons,  pro- 
yxtwifA  tu  the  wihiv  of  1000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  :3000  dollars;  five  sugar  rettnerics 
to  liie  value  of  770,OOtJ  dollars ;   101  persons  produced  confectionary'  to  the  value  of 


dollars 
ir;due  of 


was  produced  to  the  value  of  5000  dollars ;  and  hardware  and  cutlery 
liars;  lifty-one  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of 
.1  capital  of  15,780  dollars  ;  mills  of  various  kinds  produce<l  articles  to 
IS,  employing  972  persons,  and  a  capital  of  1,870,795  doUani;  vessels 
t  80,;>t)li  dollars;   129  periions  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value  of. 
I  of  57tj,05tl  dollars  j  tive  distilleries  prodviced  2H5,520  gallons,  and  ojig 
iUntH,  employing  twenty-seven  persons,  and  a  capital  of  1  IO,0(K»  dollars gi 
iod  2.202/itHHbs.  of  soap,  ^,500,0;i0  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  4*XHMI)« 
.  with  a  capital  of  115,500  dollars  ;  248  stone  or  brick  housest  and 
(M(il<»yed  1484  persons,  and  cost  2, 7iJ6,944  dollars  ;  thirty-live  printing  otKces^l 
;   djdy^  twenty-one  weekly,  and  two  semi-weekly  newsj>apefs,  and  three^ 
'  persons,  and  a  capital  of  193,700  dollars.     The  whole  amount  of  capital 
was  (i,400,<il>9  dollar^.— (>^d*j/  Rciurna, 

college,  at  Jackson,  was  founded  in   1825;  Jefferson  college,  at  Brin- 

I  i  St,  Charl^*s  college,  at  Grand  Coteau,  b  under  the  direction  of  the 

college,  at   Baton  Rouge,  was  founded  in   1838;  Franklin  college,  at . 

M  I8J19.     These  im^titutions  hod,  in  lH4tK  4^37  students.     There  were  inf 

ic.iuriiiies,  with  1905  students ;   179  common  and  primary  schools,  with  ^573 

d'4H<tl  white  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  could  neitJier  read  nor  write.^- 

^^^Tl^is  state  was  originally  settled  by  Catholics,  who  are  still  the  most  numerous 

n       Tn    1h;1.i    tlirv  Imd  twenty-seven  ministers.      The  Methodists,   Baptists,  Pres- 

ist  in  considerable  numbers,  and  are  increasing. —  U.  S,  Gaz* 

inent  of  1840,  there  were  forty-seven  banks  and  branches  in  this 

ilih  an  ofitgregate  capitul  of  41.730,768  dollars*  and  a  circulation  of  4,345,533  dollars. — 

>  of  the  United  States  hereafter) 

yprkt, — ^This  state  liiis  3  number  of  important  works  nf  internal  improvement.  Pont- 
1r«>ml  psti'nds  from  New  Orleans,  four  miles  and  a  half,  to  Lake  Poutchartrain,  at  u 
tars.  West  Fehciana  railroad  extends  from  St.  Francisville,  twenty  miles,  to 
pi.  New  Orleans  and  CarroUton  railroad  extends  from  New  Orleans,  four 
^^  tte.  Orleans-iitreet  railroad,  extends  from  New  Orleans,  four  mil€« 
iohn*s.  The  Mexico  Gulf  railroad,  extends  from  New  Orleans  east^  I 
I  iMAca^onii*  woumt.  iin_^  t^rjeani  Bank  canal  extends  from  New  Orleans,  six  miles,  to  Laka 
Vtnukagtnitit  tnd  cost  I  ,(MX),000  dollars.  Canal  Carondelet  extends  from  New  Orleans,  one  j 
niW  aimI  a  ^  '"'  *  *'  *  '^rty  of  St.  Jolin's,  Barataria  canal  extends  from  New  Orleans,  eighty* 
Kfviiulcm  f  Lake  Veret  canal  extends  from  Lake  Verel,  eight  miles,  to  Lafourche 

Hvrr,     TBl  .*.  ^.    i^...  .1..^  and  Nashville  railroad  extends  eighty  miles  in  this  slate,  and  if  com- 
plrtcd*  will  ti0  564  milM  in  length*     U  is  in  progress. — U.  S,  Gaz, — American  Almanac  for  1845. 

PRINCIPAL    TOWNS    AND    SEAPORTS, 

NATCiitTOCUEt  (pronoimced  Nakitmh)^  368  miles  nortb-wcflt  by  west  of  New  Orleans,  1287 


JH^tfUlita 


^^ 
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miles  from  Wosbifigton.     1 1  is  sitiiattHl  on  the  west  lide  of  Ked  river,  200  miles  nbove  its  juficti^ 

kiPtith  tUc  Mississip(>t  river,  at  the  foot  of  a  bluir,  and  is  built  chiefly  on  one  i^trect.     It  bus 
'  tJcmble  tmdo,    ll  was  &ottJe<i  by  llie  French  in  l7]7»aDd  lialf  tlie  prwent  inhjibitants  are  of  Fn?ii 
descent,     Population^  about  *I4iH). 

Nrw  Ohlcaks.  the  wipital  of  Louisiana,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  Mississippi  riv*^,  105  unl 
f  iirseofUie  river,  but  only  ninety  mil^  in  a  direct  line  I   H: 

1  w  Yoik^  Hi  12  milftj  fn>m  Boston,  and  117*2  miU'S  from 

,  ii  f  lu'^.  .1/  ujin.  iMMui  lautnde,  90  deg.  6  min.  west  lon>^itnde  from  Green^'ich,  ann   it 
[^cut  longitude  from  Washington,  The  popubtion,  in  iBltl*  was  l7,'J4'i  ;  in  I8*2«»,  *J7J  : 
|10;  in  1S4D,  r*>2JD3;  of  whom  *23, 44*1  were  slaves.     Employed  in  agrini!"  -v   '  i 
e,  7392;  in  iminufiictures  and  trad©,  4593  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  river- 
sions  4.'Jft.     Tonnage  of  the  port,  in  1840.   126,61*2.— t^  5.  Gnr      (' 
"  The  old  city  proper  is  in  the  form  of  a  pandlelogram,  of  which  the  ! 
long,  and  the  sliortcr.  toward  the  swamp  in  the  rear,  700  yards.     Above  i  ^ 

St.  Mar>' and  Annunciation,  and  below  are  the  suburbs  of  Marigoy,  Fninklin,  and  Washinjsfoii. 
The^e  are  called  fauxbourgs.     Between  the  city  and  the  bayou  Sl  John'Sj  arc  the  villace^  oi  9l 
Claude  and  St.  Johnsburg.     The  old  city  proper  was  laid  out  by  the  French,  and  now  forms  ooi 
more  than  ono-eiglith  of  the  city  limits^  and  not  more  tlian  one-third  of  its  tliickly  settled  pani. 
In  1886,  the  legislature  passed  an  act,  dividing  the  city  into  three  nnmict^Kilities,  rankto^  then 
according  to  iheir  population.     The  first  includes  the  city  proper,  e^ctending  with  that  widili  Ituqi 
the  river  back  to  Lake  Pontchartratn,  and  occupying  the  centre  ;  die  second  adjoining  if  i(bo«v, 
Land  the  third  below,  both  extending  from  the  river  to  the  lake.     Each  municipality  lias  a  difttnct 
I  cctmcil  for  the  management  of  its  internal  affairs,   which    do   not  encroach   on   tlic  grncjil 
f.^vernment. 

"  The  situation  of  New  Orleans*  for  commercr^  '•■■  -•-  "ommanding*     TV-  *  ■ 
sissippi  river,  and  its  connected  writers,  which  are  };  steam,  is  not  1 

and  the  country  whicli  they  drain  i»  not  surpassed  a. .  ....,.,  by  any  on  the  gl.,... 

Ilbr  communication   with  the  coutitry  in  its  immediate  vicinity  are  also  great, 
[miles  and  a  halflong,  it  communicaies  with  LaJce  Pontchartrain,  and  its  connc< 
i^anal  cost  1,000,000  dollars.  There  is  also  a  canal,  one  mile  and  a  quarter  long, 
^  cates  wiih  Lake  Pontchnrtrain  through  bayou  St,  John.     A  milroad,  four  mile* 
connects  it  with  Carrollton.  A  railroad,  four  mile*  and  a  qmirter  long»  connects  t1 
Pontcharirain,  one  mile  east  of  bayou  St.  John.     The  Mexican  Tiulf  rftilroad  ext' 
^miles  to  Lake  Borgne,  and  is  to  be  continued  to  the  culf,  at  the  South  pass.     'li,e   Ml 
[opposite  to  the  city,  is  lialf  a  mile  wide  and  from  100  to  160  feet  d^i^p,  and  continues  of  ( 
Vto  near  its  entrance  into  the  ocean,  where  are  bars,  with  from  thirteen  feet  and  n  half  to  i 
(feet  of  water.     The  level  of  the  city  is  from  three  to  nine  feet  below  the  level  nf  tlie  riv«fJ 
Ihighest  water.     To  protect  it  from'  intindaiion,  au  enibonkment,  called  the  Lrr^c,  h  mi^e 
border,  from  four  ti»  ten  feet  high,  and  gen<-'nilly  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  broad  ;  but  in  I 
the  second  municipjdity.  by  the  annua!  deposits  made  by  the  river,  and  the  HTf-    - 
tntion,  it   is  extended   to  aOO  or  iUK)  feet  bro^uj.     This  forms  a  5;>lend)d   p^ 
convenient  place  for  depositing  the  cotton  and  other  produce  front  the  uppt_,   .. 
be  rolled  directly  from  the  deck^  of  the  steamers  to  the  bank  of  the  river.       1 
from  forty^thrcc  miles  below  the  city  to    120  miles  above  it.     The  harbour  nr. 
many  acres,  covered  with  flat-boat^,  and  keel-boats,  in   its  upper  parts.     Si 
I  bri";^*,  are  arniniy;ed  jdong  its  wharfs,  and  present  a  forest  of  masts ;  and  stean' 
farnving  or  d»'parting.     The  amount  of  domestic  articles  exported,  exceeds    i 
'annually^  beint?  greater  than  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  union,  excrpt  in::  ^ 
bouses  of  the  city  proper  have  a  French  and  Spanish  aspect,  are  getici 
white  f>r3'elMw  colour,     A  basement  story,  about  six  feet  high,  forms  ' 
of  the  ground.     The  city  proper  and  tfiefan 


till 


i 


Miili.     The  buildings  in  the  fanxbourg  St,  Miv 

lie  those   of  other  cities  of  the  Lri 


r  1  je  inosc 

re%  ;  eiicb  square   having  a   front 
,  are  wjor'   ^'    -  *"  riy  ft-el  wide, 
tlie  *n^  g^rd'  illy  ornaments 

r  ■'  "  ...,  i  .L,  lii  nic  United  Sl.li^-  ,u,^  >o  great  a  *  ■"' 

ist  of  manners,  language,  and  complexion.     '1 
-  over   the    American,  thotrgh  the  mtter  *■   * 
used  in  the  city  is  rain  water,  contained  In 
The  Commercial  Bank  water  works,  win n 
water  twenty  or  tiiifty  feet  above  the  city,  and  distribute  it  by  pipes,  h:r 
twc?vr  tu'lr^.     Tlsf'  city  wnter  works  have  a  pipe  one  mile  lorj.:,  tn  f 
ff^rs  of  the  city,  which  cost  1 10 
■,  hiii  two  steam  engines  for  (i 
Lijkkkf  I'oatchiKtrain,  of  thirty>five  square  miles  in  exteja.     The  bud  is  Uius  lu^di'  v^AhiiiUivi 


LOUISUKA. 


rtli«  city  Improved— flklthough  it  is  still  unhcahhy»  from  Jiil^  to  the  middle  of  October. 
Utiiins  ft  suttc  l)ou£c,  custom  house,  two  exchanges,  a  United  States'  mint,  &  I'nitcdl 
I  <?f!ire  r  five  Utnks,  with  a  capital  of  more  than  lO.tMXVXK)  dollars;  a  large  and  splendid 
odml,  ninety  by  1*20  ft-et,  with  four  towers  ;  tlie  Ursuline  convent ;  ibre^l 
_    of  New  OrleanB;a  charity  hospital,  which  has  leceived  9U0putients  iti  a  year|l 
5Hj,jnt;ih ;  an  orphan  asylum  jand  various  other  charimble  institutions.  There  are  twfl 
I  »ci»cral  smaller  cotton  presses,  of  great  importance  to  the  business  of  the  city.    Tliere  an 
'     i    in  any  other  city  in  the    union,    in   proportion  to  its  site.     The  Roman' 
,   the  Episcopalians  two»  the   Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and   Method  is  t«,  one 
t  .^  ^  mariners*  church." — U*  5,  Gaz. 

there  were  eight  commercial    and  375    commission   houses,    with   a   capital    of 
lUais  ;   1861  retatUtores,  capital  U«018/225  dollars;  thirty-two  lumberyards,  c^pital.^ 
six  furnaces,  capital   355,000  dollars  \  hardware  manufactured  to  the  value 
Line  cotton  factory.  700  spindles*  capital  20,0<J0  dolLirs ;  tobacco  raanufactiir 
;  one  tanneiy.  capital  50,000  dollars  ;  two  distilleries,  capital  56,(XM)  dollars  \ 
%  value  produced   7O0.O4J0  dollars;  three  steam  saw  mills,  capital   175,0rKJf* 
printing:  oHices,  tive  binderies,  nine  daily,  six  weekly,  and  two  semi-weekly 
n  cnpital  of  lti'2,*20O  dollars  ;  *201  brick  and  stone^  and  210  wooden  houses  built* 
<      Capital  in  manufactures,  1,774,200  dollars ^-0//it*w/  Reluntt, 
rtjj  the  great  outlet  and  inlet  of  the  trade  and  products  of,  as  well  as  of  imports 
states,  man)'  of  the  stattsticjil  returns  of  its  trade,  will  be  found  hereafter,  m  the 
of  tlie  internal  trade  of  the  United  States. 

REGULATIONS   OF  TRADE  AT   NEW    ORLEANS. 

Ch&rges  ag^reed  upon  and  adopted  by  the  New  Orleans  Chataber  of  Commerce. 

Tbti  foU^twinc  Ratet.  in  like  maaaer,  to  be  fpvci^lly  ap« 
plicAble  to  Weatern  sod  ImchA  BuaiueM  ;— 

per  ct. 
A«orptiiie^  dnftd  or  codoning  noto#.  wiibout  riu)«l#, 

pmducv,  or  bills  of  ladiug  in  baud  ....*.......     a 

Cftflh  Hd?Bucr*.  ill  ftU  cuet,  even  with  produce  or 

binaofladin; ...«.....,     a^ 

For  atLipptug  to  aootlior  market,  produce  or  ra«^r- 

cbaadiae  npon  which  idvancennNvo  bvvn  mnde    'ijl 
Effevtiiis  inaitrmQ.i:«  f'vxccpt  wUimi  tbe  c(iro(ai««tun 

for  buying  and  aellin^  bjia  be«n  ctinri^ed),  on  the 

amoant  iuaured  ....>.,,,-♦., | 

If  the  premiam  cxceeda    10  per  ceott  then    ou    ibo 

nnjount  o(f  prettiiuui  *,,.** «.,.....,     b 

N«gntiatiti|^  drafts  or  notea,  aa  drawer  or  endontcr..     1^ 

Collecting  steamboat  freighu ..*.».»     S 

Kniering  and  bondiof  gooda   for  thv  interior*   on 

araoont  of  diiilci  aod  charsei li 

Eeeidea  the  regular  charge  per  package  for  forwarding. 

A^ncy  for  Steamboatt:— 

Per  Trip.  dla^  eta. 

VTnder  120  tons., , iO    m 

A  bote  110  toii  a  to  too  teat ••**     40    00 

.,      900  tons  to  300  ioo« ..,..* «     50    00 

M      300 lOTia  to  400  tons ••..«.     00    00 

„      4O0  tooa  to  BOO  tona., *..... 70    00 

Bestditi  chargijo  acttially  incurred,  and  the  r^^^Ai^T  cnni- 

mijtniflo  for  pitrtlcalAr  Msrvicct,  #uc|i  aa  collecliitB  freisbt, 

pairing  diBbursdDenta,  &o. 

Loaa   b?  fire  (nnli^fia  iaaHrance  boa  heen  ordered),    of 

robbers,  thefr,  and  all   uaavoidablc  accidf  nt^^    if  xltv  Uttinl 

care  baa  hvetx  tAken  to  ft'cure  lUe  propeity,  ui  bi?  \tottm  tiy 

the  owQtTA  of  the  gooJa< 

Ratei  of  Receiving  and   Forwarding  Good^t  eicluairo  of 
Cbargva  actually  incurred. 

d]«.  eU. 

Sugar ...»...,., p«r  bogihcad 

Molasf ea do» 

Toltacoo ,*.. do. 

„        manufactured kegs  or  boxea 

Cotton.  OD  the  f  atuc,  1|  per  cent,  or. .  per  bala 

Liquidj per  pijw 

o      »*. per  bog^buAd 

t per  L»Jf  pipe 

,,      ..  , .,».. .per quarter  pipe 

Morchandioe »<,c«Baa,  boi&es,  and  truuks 

tf  *. .>   per  barrel 

Provlahma •■«•.••*«*... per  bognbead 

„         ..•••.* ..per  b&rrrt 

Plour do. 

Lar*l per  keg 

t^artheciware per  crate  orea«k 

Hardware  .....*,«,. ....ho&ea  oroaaka 


of  Comttiraiana.  applicsble    Co   Foreign, 
Weacem  buAineaa :— 

per  ct< 
^v^molaaata,  eottoD«  tubacco  and  lead    ^4 

ic«  arw«rcbjU)dise. , 5 

Mite.  1/  Dot  fxct  I'titi  L!  jtix  moniha  ....     VA 

w  ••  ail j 

9h^\  ue  or  prodoce    9| 

Ml  fnreba^t  uuo,. I 

Ig  aed  fv«iJ»ttt»|  do i4e»dM.... .............     1 


pU 


.at] 
of  blllB 

te^mlMnla  i 


•  re  the  prrmium  doea 

lUti  amount  iniared.. 

a«i»  rMt-^^tis  la   per  cent,  ihrn  on  the 

■■I  fftf  prestlufn .,..»...,..,..., 

If  ni^  aolleellng  Inswrancej,  or  otber  ol4inia» 

NWttMgarton.. 

U4gn*ln(i* ..-  

ig  a^  malttlAg  drafta,  or  receiviitg  and 
9  Biawai  on  wnicb   do  other  eomtniasion 

"~  I  are  guaranteed.. ,, 

Oftd  nat^a  jetipitce<d  fur  collection  are  pro- 
aad  rc<arned»  the  tame  comoiiseioD  to  bo 

W^^J  "  - ' 

*  *   "  >^  '  Hy  of  merchaudiie  or 

^  ->  I  resa 

b  Mccie 


h 


kfucvkta  of  nivrchandisv  withdrawn,   to   pay 
OQ  ataoitn.t  of  vdraticea  and  responiibi' 


I 

»4 

1 

2 

~H 

Mil 

blVitlva, 

on  the  invnice  raUio  of  the  gnoda 

mt«a  to  be  ekcluaire  of  bmkerage  and  olhur 
•ctMlly  uu»n«d. 

Rafea*  lo  be  apecially  ipplittahle    to    Bu- 
I  «nd  other  Foteiip)    Biuineio,  any  thing   in  the 
General    TunfS    to   the   contrary    outwith 

per  ct. 
of  salea  ^n  hltla  wilhout 
U 


f  iitifri,' 


^ills  in  payment 

hkIs  to    a 
'ufi<ti>bi]i. 


I 

1 


00 

00 

00 

so 

w 

U(» 

75 

^ 

ts 

t5  to  50 

M 

^n 

w 

10 

0» 

Wl 

IdtOM 

^am 
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dola.  ets. 

Nails per  leg  0  05 

Ooopowder do.  •  50 

Coffee perbaip  0  SO 

8mlt,  tpiceii,  &c do.  0  12^ 

Iron pertOOOlbs.  1  00 

CMting» do.  1  50 

Lemd per  pig  0  03 

Soap,  rmUint,  candles,  &e perboz  0  05 

Carriages..... each  5  00 

Gi/cs do.  3  00 

Other  articles  in  pniportion. 

Rates  of  Storage  :— 


Cotton,  moaa,  Ac perbele 

Tobacco per  hogshead 

Bacon .do. 

Pork  and  wUidcey per  barrel 

Flour dow 

Lard per  keg 

Hides ...each 

Peltries per  bale 

fron  and  lead per  pig 

Bar  iron per  ton 

Crockery per  cask,  or  crate 

Hardware per  cask 

Nails. per  keg 

Dry-goods,  on  deposit per  package 

Coffee,  sair,  spices,  Ac per  bag 

Liquids per  pipe  or  hogshead 

ff       perlialf  pipe 

f per  quarter  pipe 

Claret  wine per  cask 

Wine,  soap,  candles,  &c per  box 

Beif*»f per  piece 

Bale  rope per  coil 

Sugar per  hogshead 


Per  Month, 
dels.  cts. 


Dry-goods  pay  storage  for  the  whole  tiaie  tkey  nay  bt 
on  hand,  on  the  gross  value,  1  per  cent. 

Freights  :— 

When  vessels  are  diartered,  or  goods  shipped  by  tiic 
ton,  and  uo  special  agref nent  respecting  tiie  propwtioo 
of  tonnage  which  eadi  particular  article  shall  be  osas- 
pnted  at,  the  following  regulation  shall  be  the  standari. 
That  the  articles,  the  oalk  of  which  shall  compose  a  ton, 
to  equal  a  ton  of  heavy  materials,  shall  be  in  weight  as 
follows  :— 

Co  ffee • in  casks , 

in  bags. 

Cocoa iu  casks, 

„      in  bsfri^ 

Pimento in  casks, 

„  n      in  bags. 

Floor 8  barrels  of 

Bevf,   pork,  tallow,  pickled  fish,  and  naval 

stores 

Pig  and  bar  iron,  lead,  and  other  metals  or 
ore,  heavy  dye-woods, sugar,  rice,  honey, 

and  other  heavy  articles gross 

Ship  bread in  casks, 

M         inbap, 

In  bulfc. 

Wines,  brandy,  spirits,  and  liquids  generally, 
reckoning  the  full  capacity  of  the  casks, 

winemeasure SCO  gals. 

Grain,  peas,  and  beans. in  casks,       tsbshls. 

„  „  in  bulk,       30    ^ 

Salt,  Bumpean do. 

„    West  India do. 

Stone  onal do. 

Timber  plank,  furs,  peltry  in  bales  or  boxes, 
cotton,  wool,  or  other  measurement  goods. 

Dry  hides IIM  1 

when  molasses  is  shipped  by  the  hogikead^  without  say 
special  agreement,  it  shall  be  taken  at  110  gaUoos,  enci- 
mated  on  the  full  capacity  of  the  cask. 


156»  lbs. 

1330  „ 

1130  » 

1300  „ 

950  „ 

1100  „ 

100  „ 

Obarrrb 


»40  lbs. 

on   „ 

806    .. 


36  „ 
31  „ 
»    « 

40  cable  ft 


RATES  OF  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  STEAM  TOWBOATS. 


The  following  Rates  have  been  agreed  to  by  all  the  Owners,  and  will  be  most  strictly  obsenred 

From  the  Levee  to  the  Bar.  dollarsc 

Vessels  under  50  tons,  will  be  charged   20 

Vessels  orto-  50,  and  under  150  tons,  40  cents  per  ton. 
.,_.., .       .    ^ 

75 


Vessels  of  150  tons,  and  under  300. 


300 
250 
300 
350 
400 
450 
550 
650 
750 
850 
950 


250.. 
300 
350., 
400., 
450.. 
550., 
650.. 
760.. 
850.. 
950.. 
1050., 


100 

no 

125 
150 
175 
200 
225 
250 
275 


From  Anchorage  Inside  the  Bar  to  Sea,  or  vice  verta. 

dollars. 

Vessels  under  100  tuns 

Vessels  of  100  tons,  and  under  200 

200    „  „        250 

*         150    „  „         350 

350    „  „         450 

»  450    „  „         550 

•.  MO    „  „         650 

M  MO    „  „         760 

„         750    „  and  upwards 


From  the  Bar  or  inside  the  Bar  to  City. 

Vessels  under  200  tons,  1  dollar  per  ton.  dollars. 

Vessels  of  200  tons,  andnnder22& 200 

„  «25    „  „         250 225 

.>  250    „  „         300 250 

f.  300    „  „        350 275 

»,  330    M  n        400 300 

.t  400     „  „         450 

»         450    „  „         600 350 

M  300    ,.  „         550 375 

ft  630    •*  „         600 400 

••  600    M  M         650 425 

-      .  ^    -     .    ^'^         ^~ « 

And  ao  on,  in  uke  proportion  for  all  larger. 

From  the  Read  of  the  South  Weetem  Pav  to  the  City. 
Vessels  under  SOO  tons,  90  cents  per  ton.                  doUara. 
VcMeLiof300  tuna,  and  under  250 

-      HS  "         -     J2 ' 

•».       330    V  n       4» 130 


Vessels  of  450  tons,  and  under  650., 
550    „  „         650. 

650    „  „  750. 

750    „  „         650. 

„  850    „  „  950., 

„  950    ,,  .        1050.. 


375 


From  Fort  Jackson  to  City. 
Vessels  under  200  tons,  85  cents  per  ton. 


Vessels  of  200  tons,  and  under  250. . 

250  „  „      350.. 

305  „  „      450.. 

450  „  ,,650.. 

„          550  „  „      650.. 

..           650  „  „      750.. 

750  „  .,830., 

„          850  „  „      950.. 

050  „  „    1050.. 


,  273 
.  310 
>  311 


From  Grand  Prairie  to  the  Cltj. 
Vessels  under  200  tons,  75  cents  per  tim. 


lels  of  200  tons,  and  under  330. , 

250  „  „  330. 

„         350  „  „  450.. 

450  „  „  530.. 

550  „  „  650.. 

650  „  n  750.. 

«          750  „  „  850.. 

850  „  »  050.. 

050  „  .  1050.. 


.  Ifli 
131 


ITS 
.310 
.  340 


From  Johnston!!  to  the  CStj. 
Vess^  under  200  tons,  65  cents  per  ton. 

Vessels  of  200  tons,  and  under  260 

250    „  „     360 

350    „  „     460 

450    „  „     630 

M  950    „  J,     o9e.* ..  ••  ••■>, 

„  650      I,  „        7M...,.«a»a«  , 

•.  730    „  ^     UO 

„  850    „  „     MO.*  •«.•••••! 

„  090    n  M    luSWt.  .*  ••••••■ 


143 

\m 

.  tl3 
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FraM  Porerty  Poiat  to  City. 
VeMb  lUidcr  «•  tons,  M  cents  per  ton. 

dollani. 

VeMctoofSMiMMyttid  vnderiSO. 140 

..  ISO    „  M     850 ISO 

K9    n  n     4M 105 

„  450    „  „     6S0 190 

„  urn    ^  „    650 2tf 

.,       CaO   M  „   750 tso 

^  »40    „  „    850 280 

„  890    „  „    950 3X0 

^         9W    „  „  1050 850 

Fram  ll«Calls  to  City. 

Tanolo  umier  100  toiw,  45  cents  per  ton. 

dollam, 

VcMey  of  M8  tens,  And  anderSSO lio 

^  ISO    „  „      850 190 

M  SM    M  „      450 140 

f*  49*    M  M      MO 105 

•>  SM    »  »      tUO 105 

••  ^^    w  if      y*0.. ••..  185 

«  780    ^  „      850 850 

„  850    M  „      950 185 

M  Mt    .•  M    1050 810 

I  Raglieh  Tom  to  City. 

dollars 

„jMi 80 

Veeaaleef  108  teoi^  end  under  150 40 

»      100 50 

»      ISO 70 

„      850 100 

„  ISO    „  „      460 lU 

••  450    „  ,,      550 150 

•»  580    „  „      080 175 

•  •«•    -  ,.      750 100 

780    „  „      850 Hi 

«  850    „  „      950 850 

-  «•    „  ,•     1060 175 

Twing  tkreegk  the  Bnglitli  Tom. 

doOnrs. 

Vrowls  «ad^  150  ISMS 15 

Vaasels  e#  150  tsne,  and  under  100 85 

.•         100    „                   „      850 45 

M          188    «                   „      850 65 

»         9»9    „  „      450 


—       .  dollsrs. 

vessels  of  460  tons,  and  under  650 85 

„  650  „  „     050 100 

.f  660  „  „      760 ISO 

•»  760  ,,  „      850 140 

»  860  „  „      950 150 

M  950  „  „     1060 IGO 

MOVIMO    VBSSKLS. 

From  Canal.street  to  tlie  lower  tobacco  warehouses  at 
any  point  between  the  limits,  and  vice  vena  :— 

„  dollars. 

Vesaels  under  100  tons lo 

»•  300    „     15 

M     ef    800     w  >D(i  upwards 10 

Vessels  mored  from  the  limits  between  Canal-street  and 
the  lower  tobaeeo  warehouses  to  any  point  in  the  second 
municipality : — 
«  dollars. 

Vessels  under  100  tons 16 

300    „     80 

400    „     18 

M       01400    „    and  upwards 30 

Vessels  moved  from  the  Umim  between  If  illNudon's  press 
and  the  lower  tobacco  warehonst-s  to  shipyards  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  rirer,  will  be  charged  the  same  rates 
as  if  moved  from  Slaogfaterhonse  Foini  to  the  Levee. 
From  Slaughterhouse  Point  to  tiie  Levee  at  any  point 
between  Canal-street  and  the  tower  cotton  warehouses, 
and  vice  vtna  .*— 

ddllanu 

Vessels  under  100  tons 15 

,*  800    „    10 

>*  400    , 26 

f,       of  400    ,(    and  upwards 30 

Five  dullars  in  addition  with  anehors  down. 

From  Slaughterhouse  Point  to  the  Levee  at  any  point 
between  Canal-street  and  MilUodon's  prem,  in  the 
second  municipality,  and  t*ic«  vtr9a : — 

dotlars. 

Vessehi  under  lOOtons le 

«••    M    16 

ft  400    , 30 

„    of      400   „    and  upwards 36 

Five  dollars  in  addition  with  snehors  down. 


All  vessels  to  be  charged  for  American  tonnage. 

When  foreign  vessels  are  not  measured,  they  will  be  charged  twenty  per  cent  in  addition  to 
their  registered  tonnage. 

All  vessels  while  in  tow  of  the  boats  will  be  considered  at  their  own  risk  ;  and  vessels  taken 
astern  wiU  be  charged  the  same  as  if  towed  alongside,  and  in  proportion  to  the  distance  they  may 
be  towed,  should  they  be  cast  off  in  consequence  of  bad  weather,  or  for  any  cause  beyond  tlie 
control  of  the  master  of  the  boat. 

When  any  vessel  is  towed  in  or  over  the  bar,  and  proceeds  up  the  river  under  canvass,  and 
the  boai  reserves  a  berth  for  her,  she  shall  be  bound  to  pay  from  the  point  where  the  engagement 
sliall  have  been  made. 

Vessels  on  shore  or  in  distress,  tlmt  require  the  aid  of  a  boat,  will  be  charged  as  per  agree- 
ment between  the  masters  of  the  boat  and  vessel. 

In  all  cases  where  cargo  is  received  on  board,  it  is  understood  to  be  at  the  risk  of  the  ship  or 
vessel,  either  as  it  regards  damages  or  loss ;  neither  will  any  receipts  be  given  by  the  master  or 
oficer  of  said  boats  for  goods  received  on  board  of  them»  but  the  masters  of  vessels  may  send  such 
petaoDs  as  they  may  think  proper  to  take  cliarge  of  them. 

\*esselB  requiring  the  aid  of  two  boats  to  get  over  the  bar,  will  be  charged  as  follows  t— 

dollars. 

AH  vessels  under  450  tons 50 

Ditto  over  450  tons 75 

Id  the  event  of  llie  boats  not  being  able  to  get  the  ship  or  vessel  over  the  bar,  after  a  fair 
trial,  such  price  will  be  cliarged  for  the  services  so  rendered  as  the  nature  of  the  cose  requires  ; 
BoC,  however,  to  exceed  the  prices  above-named. 

Vessels  without  rudders,  or  when  the  rudder  is  broken,  so  as  to  render  tbem  unserviceable  in 
steering  the  ship  or  vessel,  will,  in  all  cases,  be  charged  double  the  above  rates. 

All  towage  down  will  be  payable  on  the  arrivid  of  the  steamers  at  llie  Pilot's  Station  at  the 
Southwest  Pass,  or  Balize. 
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PASSENGERS. 

dullars. 

Cabin  Passengers  from  the  Bar  to  the  City 10 

Ditto  ditto  City  to  the  Bar 9 

Ditto  ditto  Fort  Jackson  to  City    8 

Ditto  ditto  City  to  Fort  Jackson 4 

Deck  passengers  half  the  above  prices. 

RATES   OF  PILOTAGE. 

Tliree  dollars  and  a  half  per  foot,  for  all  classes  of  vessels,  in  or  out. 

NEW  ORLEANS  LEVEB  DUES. 

The  following  ordinance,  amendatory  of  existing  ordinances  concerning  levee  dues,  io  and  for 
the  port  of  New  Orleans,  was  ordained  by  the  General  Council,  and  approved  by  the  mayor, 
May  26.  1848  :— 

1.  That  from  and  after  the  31st  day  of  August  next,  the  levee  or  wharfage  dues  oo  ships  and 
other  decked  vessels,  and  on  steam  vessels  arriving  from  sea,  shall  be  as  follows : — 

d«nars. 

Ob  e*ch  ve«el  ander  75  toDfl 15  On  each  renel  of 

„       of       75    „    and  under    100....     20 
105    „  M  1S5....     «5 

„  ito   „         „         150....    30  „  eso 

M                   150  „  ^             200 40 

200  „  „  250....  50              „        750 

„        250  ,.  ..  300....  00 

„        300  „  „  3M....  70 

350  „  ,.  400....  85 

400  „  „  450....  100 

„        450  ,,  „  500....  115 


500 

550 


tons,  and  miderSSO..*.  US 


1000 
1100 
1200  and  np^ 


wards  . 


«so.. 

700.. 

7M 

800. 

900. 
1000.. 
1100.. 
1200.. 
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149 


171 
190 


2.  That  from  and  after  the  31st  day  of  August  next,  the  levee  dues  on  steam  v^sels  navigatixig 
on  the  river,  and  which  shall  moor  or  land  in  any  part  of  the  incorporated  limits  of  the  poit, 
shall  be  as  follows : 


dollars. 

On  each  steamer  under  75  tons 12 

„  of     75    .,    and  under  100..  15 

n  100     ..  ..  150..  22 

150     .,  .,  200..  SO 

M  200    ..  ,.  250..  37 

„  250     „  „  300..  45 

»,  300     „  ..  350..  52 

..  350    ;.  ,.  400..  00 


On  each  steamer  of   400  tons,  and  under  450.. 
450    ..  ..  50t. 

500    „  .,  550. 

M  550    .,  ..  .  000. 

$00    „  ..  68#. 

050 


90 


700  and  upvarde 190 


let,  to 

TIL 

utsoT^ 


8.  That  hereafter  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  pirogue,  flatboat,  bargeboat,  or  keelboat,  to 
remain  in  port  longer  than  twelve  days,  as  fixed  by  the  thirteenth  article  of  an  ordinance  appro 
the  21st  of  October.  1889.  under  a  penalty  of  twenty-five  dollars  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
wharfingers  of  the  several  municipalities  to  cause  to  be  removed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  port  i 
inrogue,  flatboat,  barge,  or  other  craft,  found  in  violation  of  this  ordinance,  within  the  limits 
their  respective  municipalities.    The  fines  arising  from  any  violation  hereof  shall  be  reooveiaUe^ 
before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  of  the  owner,  agent,  or  consignee  of  such  pirogoe,  ' 
boat,  or  other  craft,  for  the  benefit  of  the  municipality  within  which  me  offence  may  oe  < 
mitted. 

4.  That  hereafter  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  an^  flatboat,  keelboat,  barge,  or  old  hull,  to  . 
within  the  limits  of  the  port  longer  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  discbarge  of  its  cargo, 
a  penalty  of  twenti^five  dollars,  recoverable  as  aforesaid ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  said  ^ 
four  hours,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  wharfinger  of  either  of  the  municipalities  to  caiiM 
removed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  beat,  or  to  turn  adrift,  without  delay,  any  such  flatboat,  kedbott, 
or  other  craft  in  contravention. 

5.  That  in  case  any  captain,  owner,  or  person  in  command  of  any  steamboat,  flatboat,  Imrgt, 
keelboat,  or  other  craft,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  wharfinger  to  ooofofm  to 
the  ordinances  regulating  the  port,  he  or  they  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  twenQr-five  dolkui  to  fifty 
dollars  for  each  offence,  recoverable  as  afore^d. 

6.  That  from  and  after  the  81st  day  of  August  next,  all  ships  and  other  decked 


toit 


peHlty  to  which  they  remove,  the  following  dues  :• 
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doJ 

\mt% 

3 

00  per  day. 

^2 

5«J 

2 

00 

1 

50         „ 

0 

7A         ,. 

AH  Tf*»cls  over  7oO  tons  «..*.».«« .,» « . 
500  ,»  and  lew  than  75() 
SOO  .,     „     5(Ki 

100  „  „  800 

All  vessels  under  100  u     • ....^  .  ...««••. 

'  dues  to  be  collected  for  every  dky  giich  vp^^^ci  mny  remam  io  die  port  of  the' 

it  ^1  tiiey  may  have  removed,  the  days  of  removal  and  departure  excepted, 

at  rw  ,n,..  ti  of  nil  exUiing  drdinance«  as  h  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  ordi- 
lee  b  hereVty  repented. 

Articles  of  the  Ordinance  of  1836  still  in  force. 

AaricLi  VI.  All  steam  vessels  employed  as  packets,  and  plying  r^ularly  between  this  port 
id  the  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  including  LJavannah,  slill  pay  no  other  or  higher  rate  of 

bbar^tte  ihaa  i-  t  by  thi^s  ordinance  on  steamboats  navigating  the  Misfifsippi. 

Vlf,  The  d  tied  in  the  preceding  Article.  sliaJl  be  paid  on  the  mooring  and  landing 

of  wi  '   '•  by  their  captains  or  other  agents,  to  the  officer  intrusted  with   their 

coUe^  ihty  within  whose  limits  said  ve^eU  shall  have  moored  and  landed. 

IX  ,  .  .^cd  as  towhoats,  and  which  shall  have  received  on  board  any  produce, 

?  vhok'  '  t  of  tlie  cargo  of  a  vessel,  and  ^haJl  discharge  the  same  on  the  levee,  shall 

b,u       -  ^.    jis  is  specified  in  Article  V.,  according  to  their  tonnage;  said  duty  to  bo 

by  the  proper  officer  of  the  municipality  withtn  whose  litnits  such  discharge  suall  be 

X.  Tov  lU  pay»  for  each  time  they  may  moor  to  take  In  wood  or  othejf  fuel,  eight 

pllarB  to  <  pality  within  whose  limits  they  may  moor  and  take  in  said  fuel. 

XL  Hit  tbiluwing  levee  dues  sliall  he  eiacied  on  all  flatboats,  barges,  keelboats,  pirogues, 
I  mil  other  raft,  crafts.  Sic  : — 

dols.  eta. 
On  «ich  fiatboat,  either  fully  or  in  part  laden  with  produce,  materials,  or  mcrchan- 

dise  of  an/ kind ...*... .,** 10 

I  mch  h^rgCf  meastiring  seventy  feet  or  more  in  length.  ,..».*  10 

I  all  liamt,  keelboat9,  or  boats  measuring  less  titan  serenty  fetst,  aud  uoi  cxct^ed- 

ifig  fiftoen  tons  burden , *......,., 6 

'1  oitli«r  boats  not  described  itt  the  present  ordinaxice • •,.,.,*,.       4 

'i  coasting  pirogue 1 

'  owneta  or    *    -     r-  of  boats  used  as  places  of  dep6t  for  any  article  wbaterer, 

ahaD  pay  >  ■  day,  of , , .       1     00 

Ttic  lbiiM«.ii^  .4 1 1  ties  sliall  also  be  levied  : 

On  brag  broken  up.  if  in  the  incorporated  limits  of  the  port,  each  flatboat    ....       4 

On  aach  ^i^^i^m.^r  or  other  vessel  than  flatboats,  being  broken  up  within  said  hmits  . .     10 

On  nfi!)  •  not  containing  more  than  twenty-tive  logs  each  raft  . , 5 

Od  cacii  iber  coo tainiog  more  than    twenty-five  Togs,  then  in  the  ratio  of 

tbat 
On  aadi  inuring  forty  tons  or  under,  employed  to  cany  sugar,  molasses, 

woodf  oi  any  other  description  of  meit!handise,  there  shall  be  levied,  on  each 

trip,  a  duty  of 4    00 1 

'  On  aQ  etnfu  exceeding  forty  Cons  each,  employed  bm  above,  shall  also  be  levied,  on 

CBcb  trip,  a  duty  of , , , . ,...,.,....., - ...»       6    00 

XII*  All  boats  or  other  vessels  arriving  within  the  limits  of  the  port^  with  fish,  meat, 


»r  any  and  every*  other  kind  of  provisions,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  supply 

t'U,  sltall  be  entirely  exempt  from  paying  any  levee  dues  ;  but  the  same,  ani 

of  craft  otherwise  employed^  whether  particularly  mentioned  in  this  ordi- 

I  ly  duty  according  to  the  tariff  above  ordained, 

V  expressly  forbidden  to  all  owners,  roasters,  consignees,  or  other  persont,  i 
lie  sold,  on  board  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  craft,  under  any  pretence  whatever^J 
find  •4fMrituou8  liquors,  in  quantities  les^a  than  a  barrel,  under  a  penalty  of  fiftjf^ 
Mfion.     It  is  also  expressly  forbidden  to  smoke^  or  allow  to  be  smoked, 
uiof  said  craft,  unaer  the  penalty,  in  the  manner  levied,  and  on  the 

Its,  keelboats^  or  other  craft,  in  which  slioll  be  exposed  for  sale  in  th| 
ii-^i^iH"d  for  their  accommodation  during  the  said  teruj  of  twelve  days,  anf 


TifffaUr* 
tag  llitar 
alTocliar  a 

xivVi 

•ell,  or  caii*e  Uj 
»riir«  tiGcr.  ci^fr, 
4ilkti£br 
ei«Bt  of  Ml 
mdatioeabiiVL- 

XV.  .^Jlbn, 
part  of  lb«  port         ^ 
|iffOiliic«,  gooua.  or  merchandise,  brought  on  board  from  a  distance  I 
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than  100  miles  above  tha 
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city  of  New  Orleans,  excepting  sugar,  molasses,  and  cotton,  the  staples  of  Louisiana,  shall  be 
fined  in  a  sum  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  nor  exceeding  100  dollars. 

XVI.  In  case  any  person  should  furnish  any  false  reports  relative  to  the  cargoes,  owners,  or 
consignees,  or  the  date  of  such  crafts  entering  the  port,  or  in  any  manner  interfere  with  or  im- 
pede tiie  officers  of  the  several  municipalities  in  the  free  exercise  of  the  duties  devolving  on 
them,  said  person  or  persons  so  contravening  shall,  on  conviction,  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
twenty  dollars,  nor  exceeding  100  dollars,  for  each  contravention. 

XVII.  It  shall  be  obligatory  on  the  part  of  captains  of  vessels  and  steamers^  and  also  on 
masters,  owners,  and  keepers  of  all  crafts,  flatboats,  rafts,  and  floats,  to  pay  the  aforesaid  duties 
on  board  of  their  respective  vessels,  a  receipt  for  which  shall  be  delivered  to  them  by  the  proper 
officer  of  each  municipality,  in  order  to  prove  payment  thereof,  in  case  any  of  said  vessels^  craft, 
&c.,  be  removed  from  one  division  of  the  port  to  another. 

XVIII.  All  the  fines  imposed  by  this  ordinance  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  munidpality 
within  which  any  contravention  thereof  may  have  been  committed ;  the  same  to  be  levied  oir 
the  evidence  of  the  wharfinger,  and  if  voluntarily  paid,  the  receipt  for  the  same  shall  be  given  hj 
the  treasurer ;  but  if  they  be  resisted,  then  their  recovery  shall  be  effected  by  and  before  id 
authority  or  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

LAWS  OF  LOUISIANA  RESPECTING  THE  PACKING  OF  BEEF  AND  PORK. 

Mess  Pork — Must  consist  of  the  sides  of  well-fattened,  corn-fed  hogs,  weighing  not  lest  than 
200  lbs. ;  and  the  flanks,  with  the  flabby  pieces  cut  off*,  may  be  admitted. 

Prime  Pork— May  be  composed  of  three  shoulders,  three  half  heads,  without  the  ears,  snoat, 
or  brains ;  three  tail  pieces ;  some  flanks  and  sides,  sufficient  to  form  the  first  and  last  kjrers 
in  the  barrel. 

M.  O.  (mess  ordinart)  Pork — Contains  too  small  or  lean  pork,  flabby  pieces,  or  tooaocb 
of  the  shoulder,  or  bony  pieces. 

P.  O.  (prime  ordinary)  Pork — Is  an  inferior  quality,  rendered  so  by  lean  meat,  bad  hand- 
ling, or  too  many  bony  or  bloody  pieces. 

Soft  Pork — Is  such  as  is  made  from  hogs  fattened  from  mass  or  still  slops,  or  flomeCiBics  hf 
being  heated.  Each  barrel  must  contain  20O  lbs.  of  pork,  be  filled  with  the  strongest  brine^  and 
and  then  fifty  lbs.  of  Turk's  island  salt  added. 

Mess  Beep — Must  be  composed  of  the  choicest  sides  of  well-fattened,  stall-fed  cattle;  only 
one  choice  sirloin  of  rump  may  be  admitted. 

Prime  Beep — May  consist  of  the  flank.*,  half  a  neck,  and  legs  cut  above  the  knee»  and  the 
balance  good  pieces,  with  sides  enough  to  form  the  first  layer. 

Beef  requiret  more  tall  than  pork. 

The  charges  for  inspecting  pork  and  beef  are  seventy-five  cents  per  barrel,  and  storage  eight 
cents  per  month,  after  the  first  three  days.  Sometimes,  when  the  pork  has  been  pot  up  bv 
experienced  hands,  and  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  contains  the  amount  and  quantity  of  aatt 
required  by  law,  the  inspectors  will  brand  the  lot  by  inspecting  one-tenth ;  and  then  their  charges 
are  only  twenty  cents  for  branding. 

All  beef  and  pork  sent  to  New  Orleans  for  sale,  in  barrels,  is  liable  to  be  forfeited  if  sold 
without  inspection.  It  may  be  shipped  without  inspection,  if  notice  to  that  effect  be  Mtgedat 
the  custom  house  within  twenty-four  hours  after  its  arrival. 

IMPOETATION  OF  TOBACCO. 

By  the  law  of  the  25th  of  March,  1844,  it  is  enacted  :— 

Section  I. — That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  senate,  from  time  to  time^  eight 
inspectors  of  tobacco  for  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  two  inspectors  of  tobacco  for  Lafrvctle. 
That  no  owner,  nor  agent  of  owners  of  tobacco,  shall  offer  the  same  for  sale,  until  it  aliall  fatte 
been  inspected,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  every  such  offence,  and  as  to  eadi  and  eveiy 
hogshead  of  tobacco. 

II.  That  the  owner,  or  agent  of  owners  of  tobacco^  brought  into  the  city  of  New  Orleaiii»  and 
intended  for  sale  therein,  are  hereby  required  to  give  notice  to  the  said  inspectors,  at  their  offer, 
that  the  same  may  be  inspected  ;  and  that  at  least  two  of  the  said  inspectors  shall  be  preaent  at 
every  inspection,  and,  in  case  of  disagreement  as  to  quality,  a  third  inspector  shall  be  called  to 
decide ;  and  no  inspector  appointed  in  pursuance  of  this  act  shall,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  boy 
or  sell  tobacco  on  bis  own  account,  nor  act  in  the  sale  of  tobacco  as  broker,  agent,  or  fiKtor,  Ibr 
any  other  person,  under  the  penalty  of  400  dollars  for  every  such  offence. 

III.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  and  every  inspector  of  tobacco,  when  a  hogirimad  or  cask  of 
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is  opetii-<i  lor  inspection*  to  examrne  the  sum©  csrefiilfy,  b  at  least  three  dilferent  piac.-s. 
to  kaiirc  ji  true  and  just  sample  drawn  therefrom  (and  neatJy  put  up  by  the  inspector),  for  the 
l©f  tlm  vender  and  piircliaser^.  That  in  no  coise  shall  the  brand  or  othei  mark  be  affixed  on  the 
ho^itieadt  eo^k,  or  smnmle,  until  at  least  two  inspectors  have  agreed  on  the  quality  tLereof ;  the 
btiAd  or  tii  trk  to  l>r*  ?t(Ti\t  rl  on  the  hogshead  or  cask  to  correspond  with  that  on  tlie  sample,  and 
cluwd  ,1  ^  d  or  refused.     That  all  tobatx-o  snail  be  classed  **  Admitted,"  unless 

tbt  iB0}i'  ,    Mj  of  ground  leaves,  decayed*  wet,  or  damaged  tobacco,  or  in  a  state  too 

tnois<  to  keep,  Ihat  li  any  ho^^shead  be  partially  damaged,  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  ten  per 
ctftc.  Mid  damage  shall  be  cut  off,  and  the  samples  he  marked  "  Trimmed  or  cut,**  and  tiie  probable 
veight  cut  off,  be  marked  on  the  label  of  the  sample.  That  all  tobacco  shall  be  classed  as  "  H^' 
&aed«**  when  damaged  to  an  extent  exceeding  ten  per  cent  ou  the  nett  weight  of  the  hogshead,  or 
nbeo  the  s&me  sliall  consist  chiefly  of  ground  leaves,  lugs,  wet  or  damaged  toliacco,  or  tobacco  in  a 
fOif#  too  moist  to  keep  :  Provided,  That  any  person  or  persons  requiring  tobacco,  in  hogsheads  or 
maks^  inspected  by  stripping  off  the  casks,  to  ascertain  the  actual  tare  thereof,  and  more  fully  to 
detartntne  whether  the  tobacco  is  timily  packed,  and  free  from  trash,  shall  have  that  right  granted 
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by  notifying  the  inspector  to  that  effect.     Tiie  inspector,  in  that  case,  slmll  cause  the 
'  or  osk  to  be  up-ended  by  the  necessary  coopers  and  labourers  supplied  by  the  owner  or 
,  BO  that  the  space  of  eighteen  square  teel  shall  be  allowed  by  the  warehouse-keeper  for 
head  at  cji^k.     The  inspector  shall  then  cause  the  hogi^head  or  cask  to  be  uncased  or 
\  »!u«  »-nii»ty  hogshead  or  cask  taken  off  and  weighed,  and  the  tare  thereof  inscribed 
he  empty  hogshead  or  cask  shall  be  returned  on  the  tobucco  from  which  it 
c»i»i  ^  ;i  in  good  shipping  order,  approved  by  the  inspector;  for  which  service  the 

owner  or  owners^  or  consignee,  shall  pay,  over  and  above  the  charges  allowed  by  law,  heretofore 
|lfm*idrd  for,  twenty  cents  per  hogshead,  additional  fee,  to  the  inspector,  and  forty  cents  to  the 
COrv  libour,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  certify  the  actual  tare  in 

hi»  '  the  cask  has  been  actually  stripped. 

I V.  Tiiat  i(  uuy  person  or  persons  shall  alter  or  erase  any  brand  or  mark  of  said  inspectors, 
tmy  pereon  %a  offending  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  100  dollars  for  every  cask,  hophead,  or 
lADiplc  t  '    *  li  or  marks  of  which  shall  have  been  so  altered  or  erased. 

V.  1  '  r«in  contained  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  tobacco  in  carrots,  or  to 
i4ri|iped  ui  ^tLnuucu  robacco,  or  to  tobacco  stems  in  hogsheads,  nor  to  leaf  tobacco  in  hogsheadi. 
N»SC9^  or  liaJcs,  intended  for  reshipment  without  sale,  unless  at  the  request  of  the  owner  of  the 
Mne. 

Vr«  Titat^  on  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  governor  shall  appoint,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  f^'i'tit'  vir«(>ihli>  fol.  u-rn  inspectors,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  serve  until  the 
lu  day  '  id  for  every  two  years  thereafter  ;  and,  in  case  of  death  or  resignation 

of  afn  f  ,      n>rs  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature,  the  governor  shall  make  tern- 

por  cmentft^  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session  thereailer, 

'  the  two  inspectors  appointed  for  the  city  of  Lafayette  shall  be  subject  to  the  »ame 
da:  H,  and  receive  the  same  eompeoaations  that  are  established  and  provided  in  this 

act  i.;rs  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 

\IiI.  That  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  October  next,  all  hogsheads  or  casks  of  tobacco, 
vhtch  thall  be  offer«»d  for  sale  in  the  city  and  port  of  New  Orleans,  shall  be  made  of  well-seasoned 

We  kaTe  bat  very  inaperfect  accounts  of  the  trade  of  Xiouisiaua  before  its 
cesaiofi  to  the  United  States,  in  1803.  The  French  attempts  under  M.  Crozat, 
anc!  aAenriirds  under  tiie  famous  Mississippi  Company,  did  little  towards  de- 
vdopmg  the  abundant  valuable  resources  of  the  regions  through  which  the  Missis- 
sippi rirer  and  magnificent  tributaries  flow.  They  were,  however,  its  discoverers 
tod  explorers.  Our  statistical  accounts  of  this  state  begin  with  its  occupation 
by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States^  and  in  the  fullov\ing  tables  of  imports  atid 
exports,  which  pass  nearly  all  through  New  Orleans,  it  must  be  considered,  that 
tlic  greater  part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Western  States  is  included. 
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Foreign  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Loiuswia,  from  1804  to  1844. 


RXPORTS, 

[MFOETB. 

Impori^d. 

R»«titeT«4 

YBAES. 

Ddtnatlc. 

Fiin%ii. 

TBTAI- 

TthlUI«tV. 

dflllnM. 

dolUn. 

donv«. 

diMIui. 

d«11»f^ 

Ornnn. 

t»». 

J8H - 

1,303,082 

S0M09 

l,60a,3OS 

583,719 

ijiso 

A.4fifi    «» 

lets 

3,33S,489 

i.ft»33,oea 

3^71  ,&t9    ' 

-.«.. 

435,  Urt 

97,111 

«^I     11 

iw«  -,.*.. 

%7^rMi 

l.£W,lf3 

3J87iWa 

531,321 

!«,«€» 

f,7S8    S3 

IMT 

a.i6i,Mi 

i,iat,m 

i.muud 

.. .. 

S»«,|1J 

l3i,iQt 

|4,T73    m 

llOi  ^"." 

437  J  U 

73i3,isa 

I»1«I,ID1 

17  J, 476 

t^^m 

114*9    i« 

nm  ...■^' 

34I,3US 

mMi 

Ml^l 

..  ** 

J4&J19 

Tjm 

«Lii3  m 

lai* 

]J93^4 

IM^i 

ijf/m^m 

*m  tw 

1704*6 

lOjU 

I1.3M   4a 

liii  ..*.., 

S^l^l 

ua^ioft 

a«€M«OM 

W  ** 

i«a,09> 

«^09l 

11,713    90 

ISII  »..,, 

ljlMfi.WI 

3M.SflO 

1.000,471 

1C&,109 

Mi» 

l%in    03 

ui%  ...... 

1.OlS,0ffT 

SMSfl 

l.»49a«3 

*,    ,, 

iSi^a* 

a,7»i 

a.7«i  «v 

laii 

MSJTO 

Mia 

»7,l»l 

.... 

]iM3» 

i,iif 

fl,«M    31 

mis  ..,.,., 

ff,ff»,*M 

4«.7W 

fijoajoio 

,w  .. 

944,3&9 

A90 

li,7«    13 

isie  ......' 

^t&ijm 

331.  It.^    ' 

^6inJ4i 

1.333^16 

44jWT 

M«i    IS 

UlT 

iL94l,«U 

7B3,Mfl 

i»,oi4,»ia 

.... 

1,164^1 

14MTI 

lo^m  M 

tilt  ...... 

It,l7i^lO 

74T^m 

ia,9t4^0i 

...» 

.... 

S*,Ul    » 

U%9  *....' 

».9fi0tSSl 

81 7. 933 

9,708,753 

wiifea 

I0*,713 

fO.04t    43 

ifln  ....I* 

r.9«l»4U 

Mhi,74t 

fjm^m 

iTI,in 

MJSflP 

I4j!a  « 

liii  ...... 

^^ffr^m 

Mt,bn 

7,373.1/3 

*,>79,7I7 

713tt» 

14,6*3 

K«44    43 

list  ..«*.■ 

7,m.m 

e7Mi4 

T,97»v6€6 

3^n.«3e 

M»,3A<» 

34,U3 

i»,;»i  31 

1|B»  ...... 

6,70^410 

i.m,m2 

7.ni>,&7'i 

4,SW.12J> 

W.4W 

19I4«9 

11,034    41 

ini  

M4«.94a 

l,4Sfl»8r4 

7,0a63M 

4.M»,™9 

Bll^l 

»o,itt 

11,370    it 

lais 

10.SS5.1M 

1,617,€B0 

Ii,as2,gs4 

<:aw.«34 

Ul  17,171 

3l0,49fi 

1M&7    11 

liW  *,.... 

9.CUi^ 

l,M5^r4 

IO,tB4J^ 

4.lG7.ial 

»4S,2*ll 

l|*,4f« 

1^337    17 

i8xr  ...,,, 

io,fl«,m 

l,ll«,lflft 

Iljftl4>97 

4^]«4IS 

1,409,  igi 

I7ftj« 

l3i,A«3    Bi 

1B» 

KM63i»a 

i^TM^aa 

ll.S47p400 

0,1itt7,(Wl 

1.429,477 

3S*»,4ii7 

1M47   n 

!!» 

It.*<i99,te3 

Mfi7,iin 

ia,3»6,0€0 

*j,B47.aw 

J,ftW.91S 

2Wv*3l 

IV17    13 

law  ...... 

la.oit.T'io 

aH4.S96i 

l5i4i*.iKfl 

T^HS.OM 

l,Oa7.€5l 

4^15.003 

ii;»i  n 

mi  ....<* 

njmMi 

3,92«,45t 

l€,mM9 

9.7<»,«sa 

,        ft,a«o,9ifl 

i,o«9,m 

IMOi    37 

im 

u,i«A.tie 

3,4M,Sta 

i6,mjm 

8^7l.«fi3 

iMt.'sni 

ijnijtxT 

3i,iii  m 

I«S3  

ia,l33,l5T 

a./m,9t6 

1S^1.S73 

o,5w;W 

1,471,390 

717,116 

18,130    H 

1£$4  

a3.7ao,etf7 

^797,917 

M,&!I7^14 

13,781^9 

I, M  1,019 

l#I.X31 

Uifit    S3 

liM 

Jl,SfiS^ll 

£.oe5.ao« 

i^,nQ,sm 

iMia^u 

'^4U,960 

94  UD^ 

n^M  91 

in«  ...... 

a2,m.Ma 

i^JM^asj 

37,m.^ta 

l&,t  17.(549 

2^(W,&Ht 

1,034,150 

t«*744    91 

itir 

»J,M6.«Ta 

1.794,483 

33.3M.697 

U.MO.Oi^ 

•  -.* 

Mi;m  13 

ii» 

W.OT7AW 

1.4SI.M4 

ai,»>8,^4a 

9,4»B,8W 

.... 

IMM  n 

■i3S  ..,,,. 

aaws  JM 

%m,3iii 

«,l84,Ifi7 

ia.t«4jH3 

isto 

»3»8S8,flW 

t,i3a,a7T 

MJ3fl,93G 

10,«7TJ90 

mi  * — 

BUfis.eii 

I«B2UII«0 

34,3«7,48S 

io,s3<i,aao 

IMl   ...... 

3T^ti;,4at 

»76,Ta7 

SS.4U4.U9 

«  033^1 

1S43* 

ia4«  ,..,,. 

16,0^9*4 

73^.^0 

47p3l>0,4M 

*,JTO,OW 

*  For  the  nine  monthe  ending  SOtb  of  Jane. 

NAVIGATION  AND  TRADE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 
NuMFBB  of  Vessels  arrived  during  the  following  Years  at  the  Port  of  New  Orleans. 


1834-35 

1835^36 

183&-37 

1837-38 

1838-30 

1830-40 

1840-41 

1841-41 

1641^43 

IW3-44 

Bj  '■■^- 

«07 

490 
614 

498 

473 
560 

499 

430 
549 

568 

464 
579 

531 
140 
407 
716 

563 
177 
435 
681 

505 
191 
315 
581 

599 
198 
170 
317 

•79 
189 
631 
AM 

370 

Total 

1611 
1172 

1510 
1371 

I4YA      t        tc«K 

1800 
1568 

1847 
1037 

1043 
1187 

1403 
1131 

M18 
1»4 

1970 

1549 

151 

Up  to  1828,  the  greatest  amount  of  tonnage  whidi  entered  in  one  year  was  57,000  torn. 
1838,  ten  years  afterwards,  the  amount  of  tonnage  entered  at  the  custom  nouse  was — foreign  itt 
horn  foreign  countries,  45,232  tons ;    American  vessels  from  foreign  parts,  187,249  tons ;  AflMri* 
can  coasting  vessels,  257,259  tons.— Total,  446,716  tons. 

The  whole  history  of  navigation  does  not  exhibit  so  rapid  an  increase  of  shipping  entering  iBjr 
port  in  the  worid.    The  foreign  arrivals  were  chiefly  British. 

Speaking  of  the  value  of  imports  into  New  Orieans,  a  great  authority,  Mr.  Littlefidd,  »• 
letter  to  Mr.  Freeman  Hunt,  the  editor  of  the  "  Merchants^  Magazine,"  says :  ••  As  regards d» 
•  value  of  imports  into  New  Orieans  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1843,'  I  went  no  frrtiNr 
than  the  specie,  and  the  value  of  the  most  prominent  articles  received  from  the  interior ;  which 
latter,  according  to  a  table  which  you  will  find  in  the  annual  statement,  amounted,  in  round  niui- 
bers,  to  about  54,000,000  dollars.  Add  to  this  the  amount  of  specie,  and  you  have  a  total  value  of 
64,500,000  dollars,  exciurivc  o/all  the  imporis  of  merchandise  by  sea,  whether  Jnmfifmfpi  cmmtrks  or 
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Vmied  Siaiei  puritt  exoepi  coUoufrom  Texat.  No  record  exists  of  the  value  of  the  immense 
'supj[»liet  ofmaoiifiicUirea  and  other  goods  brought  to  our  city  from  coastwise  ports,  from  the  extre- 
mitjT  of  Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Could  this  be  ascertained,  and  added  to  the  amount  of 
foragD  merchandise  received,  it  would,  with  the  otlier  items  above-suted,  probably  give,  as  the 
value  of  imports  into  New  Orleans,  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1843,  a  grand  total  of  at 
least  80,00(MX)0  doUartr 

TomrAOS  of  Veaseb  entered  in  ihe  Port  of  New  Orleans  during  the  Years  1832  to  1844. 


laiS t5l,061  M 

lass aoi.47s  so 

ISS4 83S,03S  00 

lass sM^ii  OS 

use 83ft,711  00 

1817 871,400  80 

ISM 440,717  00 


1819 4i9,406  08 

1840 540347  00 

1841 SS1,844  00 

IStt 

1841 


TosaAGX  of  Veoeb  cleared  from  the  Port  of  New  Orieans  during  the  Years  1832  to  1844. 


tons* 

1818. 867,517  00 

18S1 190,088  00 

18M 1S7.U3  80 

ItM 151,480  00 

MM 864,90180 

1817 185,403  00 

laM... 418,«I9  00 


tona. 

1819 483,031  00 

1840 542,«17  00 

1841  517^)09  00 

1849 

1843 

1844 


Yauom  ci  Goods,  Wares,  &nd  Merchandise,  of  the  Grrowth,  Produce,  and  Manu&cture  of 
ihe  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries,  exported  from  the  City  of  New  Orleans, 
ttom  1832  to  1844,  as  compikd  at  the  Custom  house.  New  Orleans,  for  the  Mer- 
ehanta*  Tranicript. 
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GOODS,  WARBS,  Sce^  PRODUCB  OP  TUB  UNITED 
STATES. 


GoMtwiM. 


FwtticB  Porta. 
Id  American  Vcsm 


Foraicn 
InPonigii 


Ports. 
VcMels. 


FOREIGN  MANU- 
FACTURES. 


lb  Ainerican 


inl    , 


ISlt. 
1811. 
ISM. 
1815. 
1836. 
1837. 
I8J8. 
I8J9. 
I840L 
1841. 
1841. 
MO. 


dollmra. 
0.057.014 
0330.080 
10.915,500 
13,533388 
15,115,705 
14,910.393 
14400.311 
S13e03«9 
15.«74.776 
10,443,787 


dollars. 

18,132,775 

10,300.769 

18,077,642 

22311,798 

27.523,532 

24,137.933 

25,093,111 

27,897,004 

26.202.897 

28,859,442 


dollar*. 

4,821353 

5.311,830 

0,570,027 

7318.850 

8372335 

5357.485 

3368.184 

6381.687 

5375307 

0,240,089 


»,J77J1*I 
2,045,754 
1310.013 
2,I38.!>I3 
4,257. 1  a3 

l.04?3OT 

13064MW 

1,017.200 

W3.4fi4 


drtlJiiTV. 

5S?*8aO 
3,0?  6«  149 
2j0%l,4«» 

981398 

ceo,  Its 

389318 
&38,Q«» 
3043^ 
58S33I 


Statsment  of  the  Number  of  Bales  of  Cotton  shipped  at  New  Orleans  in  each  Year, 
from  1819  to  1834,  indusive,  with  the  Countries  respectivelj  to  which  it  was  shipped. 


T  B  A  E  S. 

Lsndon. 

ti*BrpooK 

Gart^ftc 

Glucoir. 

Frmn«i. 

Northern! 
Europe. 

TQJM  t. 

biloi. 

bftlea. 

btU^ 

!»]». 

balflt. 

b«t» 

bdfft. 

b»W, 

I81S..  ,.......•# 

s^m 

alia 

4340 

38vM0 

iiil 

liflit 

99,811 

1888.*. -...-... 

112,901 

inr.. ...-,. .,.>...« 

161 

48,836 

S406 

1,854 

38.rU8 

9,104 

S&.7H0 

136,no 

811 
144 

5508 

33H 

33357 

tOilOt 
M63 

51,430 
^3>M 

1^^,030 

MQl... *- 

171,431 

Vl8.fe«...*C44  ir*«t>. 

199 

5«»9T7 

GH 

9v25a 

13,049 

015 

46,507 

iw^iil 

im ^ ^  IT- 

SO 

9t.30l 

1&7S 

T.OOO 

ujau 

773 

08,795 

sw,a«6 

im 

*  ttm, 

10^,043 

BIOS 

3.11,2 

03,708 

4.031 

00.487 

nijui 

iw.,—... 

«■.. 

178,434 

mo 

,       12,743 

MJ8J 

B,«Ifl 

m,rm 

3aM4* 

TO 

133,186 

mo 

fi.602 

70,130 

6333 

8A33S 

303.33fi 

119......*... 

list 

119,118 

1443 

8,485 

8I339 

14.289 

41350 

9AT,7n 

Itt8....«........... 

<*  .* 

mm 

943 

16313 

04,189 

4,828 

56,082 

33a.  213 

IWI. ..,,*., 

1          ^ 

iGiio 

1808 

13,393 

00313 

5307 

1353G0 

4Sa,&7l 

lOi .-...**..^ 

*>  -p 

i»t3ia 

8908 

8.227 

na« 

n36» 

fi333l 

3.M,87ft 

HH-. «■■... -.---•*** 

9» 

1IS3TD 

800 

8,009 

8t304 

5338 

01,667 

104,Mtt 

%m§ «.. -. 

»H 

iTtjao 

H09 

l3,9Sfl 

100^988 

11,132 

6l,8lt:t 

mM^ 

882 


AMERICA. 


Statement  showing  the  Receipts  of  the  Principal  Articles  from  the  Interior,  during  the  Years 
ending  Slst  of  Augtist,  1843-4,  with  their  Estimated  Average  and  Total  Value. 


lM3-<4 

f«41HI 

A  E  T  1  g  L  E  i. 

auntity. 

ATenge. 

tal». 

Viltir. 

dollar  a.  ctt. 

doUara. 

dollan. 

AmAm  ....,*....-.....  „.,,,,»,,,,, i»,,,lrtffe1i 

43,9€9 

l9,Wt 
1,393^1 

91.SS4 

t         DO 

V      to 

14         tM 

m      m 

0        09 
10        00 
«        M 

a      50 

4|ft^i 

7.m 

37i;lW 

Sfi.tl4 

ipDiw.ieo 

901,104 
16,«0i 

mjm 

IMCi 

0htoi      da.«^,..*., - .,,,.,...  .boftec 

Dittu  bam« Vh4m,  ill4  drrcw 

iijum 

Ditto    in  bulk.. **-..*. ,.,.»*..^,.*.*.»*l*». 

ir4n,ni 

tf^Tll 

Slff '^(;<L  v//.". "^v /.^'.v\v;;,  v,v.',\ ...».,  oo4i» 

mjam 

BeauSt  .:i  t  mtt*  **""  <«■<  Pt- ''**■■   lai***!-  ImiikJs 

njm 

Butter.. |£Bj»»adfirtiw 

1M31 

4          OO 

7MM 

iKim 

Uirto * barreto 

11        00 

40         OS 

iooo 

76,380 

tM 

S#«t*-WftK',  ,*.*•..«.,..............—.<-  i  .*^*. 

9U 

Dttttu... .» ....,.»«. ...Iht^ 

&j« 

0      n 

ISi 

Mjm 

Brof..  „..,,,............ .- tPWUfli 

4»,»63 

4        M 

i>i,iaa 

S7Mf 

Dine. ..fcfctfiu 

480 

0        Ofi 

ia,MO 
MM 

DltK  drytKL....  «.,... I^a. 

MM» 

BnffAlQ  rotkcs ...,,>». ....>Helu 

4.901 

40        00 
«t        00 

»I7.»CI0 
Jl>,lf7JM 

i,m 

Catt4*  .,,. .„.,*,,....,^»*lft 

iHM» 

Utt                     "^     ..,....,...,.,.., dfl- 

.... 

.... 

.*.. 

14  JW 

Nonli  AJabAmm  and  t«im»m.. do. 

l»Mlo 

—  ArkaiuM                     ^^ ..„,,♦..... ^» 

#.*» 

i!;; 

«»«• 

I0.il  t 

JinbAla .do. 

i*M7 

viMm'V.y.V.V..,.,,. ,,........d«. 

Mil 

Te&«i. -,.* * <i«- 

.... 

.... 

.... 

IMS! 

Coni  mul ...* ...*.. ..^tttli 

S,f» 

3      cn 

n,*ff 

Mii 

. Id  car       ^x^i.           i^j.^^^ ..............  ..d«i 

0         JO 

a      m 

If        00 

M4»*» 

iM^ns 

Absiled  ."..--  "J*."-mi*#. .*.... 9a.^tM 

wSm 

Cli«ru  ....*.,. ........,.*i^ ..cmU 

nSm 

€ud1w  .,.**•......... .**.... .ba«» 

5.V13 

S         MI 

itkiao 

IJOI 

1^410 

1        M 

4*MI 

I,|l3i 

CmJ,  weflt«rs.--'.t«*..>.".^-«-^ < »*i..iih 

n7;7»8 

D         4» 

108^494 

ti«,Mi 

llrl^  ftr»ffiKlp«  mnA  nftarlifra    ..^k.tt^'---^---'"--'-^'- 

t.ieoi 

3      ao 

&,001 

i.«7e 

F€Mbe«!r. fVTT.  — ....-bi,p 

4,^ 

11        00 

67JM0 

IM* 

FlKueetl .ii.r..*...  ..-.-.tli!TOM 

4.W» 

7        40 

4      m 

11,047 
800,000 

ll^MO 

Pknir  .,..., <.,«........*. *- .,..., kiiuTel* 

^ajii 

Pun , »,...Wid...btiadl*i,  aodboxe. 

Hrnip ....imndlw 

ss.oei 

11         00 

41§^t 

i4jm 

Hide* --- *" BiiBibiJ^ 

Te/tfo 

1      ts 

»3.Alt 

4*^ 

HoTfti „,...*,...-..,....-.....*... 

.*  »* 

•  *.. 

.... 

I^W 

H»r. .........•,.,, ....I«iidl«t 

1J*133 

f        00 

TOW 

»M 

Inm,  pig  - .......jMi 

ito 

n      00 

I.MO 

tit 

Lafd.f?? htdi. 

Sll 

49         00 

9.44Q 

1.4U 

,.,„ ..„,.........,,l»iTeLi 

I19J17 

II         00 

aifitsar 

1M,M0 

............,...-..tpt. 

3T»^I 

i      ta 

MOjoir 

mnjat 

L^atfarr .*btizHllri 

l.7«5 

18        C# 

m,m 

Ume,  valem biftti* 

ijm 

1         00 

1,7«7 

i.m 

Lrtd;..,. ...., .....pif 

639,369 

t     1» 

1,174.118 

WIJ4» 

bur.. ...... ....«.., ^rgtuidbemet 

§51 

ISI        00 

io,tia 

roi 

White ...,..,,,.. ^o. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

«0 

Mors«.«  (Htimif^d  fin»p)...............,f^ii> 

.1.090,9ri0 

0        iO 

1.000.000 

]J0,4ja 

0        7!^ 

97,S>4 

I10,4M 

OaJw  •.*. ..." ^e. 

i.4tt 

a       00 

tMK 

4,CJ4 

*,360 

m      00 

2*^ 

im 

*.r5r 

3S         00 

tM>4 

4J7i 

^^^  Ivf  d  *4*....i.«.**.**f*«>B..  Hi.....  .*..  -**  *dQ. 

%Si7 

30        00 

a«,i40 

l,llt 

Pe«f h  braadv. . ,. .. i •. .».,*.*......- . .do. 

49 

11        00 

«ar 

I* 

PJc^le« ,..liei»«idb»ri*|* 

.... 

>..  • 

.... 

44fi 

Pvuiocfl *.*.b»rftb 

iStStr 

3        DO 

113.174 

^jm 

Fork... .*.,*.. ...do. 

4ii,v3ft 

0      eo 

t.eM.051 

«Mja 

hbd«. 

%fm 

to      «0 

170,000 

MM 

.-  ^-   Id  ^lk»^„,, „,,,.,.,, ...*,.*......lba. 

y.m,oot 

IS04 

•        031 
fr         00 

3.0M 

tjliUjlf 

Porter  usd  aIc .,......,. ........ .hutvia 

'^iJm 

Pftiklaf  7U-D,.. • rerk 

M« 

4        00 

*^ 

Ip4» 

£*J0«.  d«r........ ....,*,pW:U 

i,9a9 

f&        00 

i^ffd 

!*•• 

— -bMr..., ....,,. .....do. 

m 

iiy      00 

i/m 

9f 

Sfc«r...„,.. ,..,..,*. hegi 

4Ji4 

13        00 

SlpSSl 

^m 

Soap......*.*......... ..*, boa  00 

7,M0 

1         DO 

».IS7 

Mtr 

Ehinflc* ..do. 

lioi^MO 

ss"  "oo 

3l,4«MW0 

tit,i90 

StoTot.... .....««.....,«.. teaao 

1.1«lS 

Sfi«v  rootiniatod  e!fl|i> ,......- *.hbd., 

fipuMBOH...^.-'  .P..«|.^ .baleo 

14MIG 

00        00 

Mis^aea 

«Jlft 

2,347 

7.3*3 

e      00 

13        M 

I4,i«i 

M.310 

TfitoW... .:.... „".......... bwfoii 

«^% 

Toliauii,1eof ...<. .blid«. 

79AM 

40        DO 

M  17.400 

ti,^M 

ttripo do. 

li.MO 

100        00 

l^lOIXiOOO 

c:fae«io|.. k«viala4box« 

T.eM 

IS        00 

91.440 

4J|t 

..p.." .......balw 

4  771 

3        30 

11,091 

MM 

TwtiH!.-^..** ..bsndleiaikabme* 

1,090 

fi        00 

i%4m 

i.pai 

Vhiffar-.*... * -■' ■  ..bumk 

Wbt«ley • dov 

SIR 

4        M 

rm 

MH»4r 

7        «0 

m,m 

«^ 

t.06£ 

4        00 

■iM4 

t:MS 

WW't  ...*.., -^ ..baitdU  KDd  tacka 

m^\i 

t          lA 

4jDoeunn 

iiajMA 

T^^ralae . 

.... 

^^m,m§ 

mmuoM 
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ExromTS  of  Sugar  and  Molasses,  from  New  Orleans,  for  Five  Years  (up  the  river  excepted), 
from  Ist  of  September  to  31st  of  August. 


BXPORTBD    TO 

SUGAR. 

IfOLASSBS. 

Kew  Yaffil  

11,412 

8,478 

1,902 

483 

*iif 

5,499 
662 

1.690 
880 

3,267 

1,070 
42 

barrels. 
217 

697 

"42 
.... 

"l7 
618 
22 

hogsheads. 
1.882 
354 

475 

'586 

'ii2 

barrels. 
16,744 
4,214 

CharifMOB.  Soath  Caroiina 

5,467 

SavuBali  ..,,.,.., , ,.., 

1,264 
65 

ProTMonoo  aad  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

BooMa  .'. 

1,001 

BitttaMrn......                 ,,,           ...     

5.231 

MorMk 

2,030 

Ffirtanainid  Potmbnrf  VireinU       .   . 

1,.^81 

350 

]fobil»...r/. 

2.836 

2,440 

OtkttT  pflm 

750 

Total 

34,396 

1544  . 

3,400 

42,962 

N«T«k .'."^. 

31,549      . 
H,474 
1,090 
240 

isii 

8,660 

610 
2,337 

692 
3,011 

605 

102 

'fos 

100 

"663 
28 

'376 
806 
100 

7.285 

1,288 

63 

'676 

970 

1.162 

216 
800 

28,030 

0,001 

8,986 

1.540 

100 

Chart— iMi,  Nvnh  CatroUna 

Saf—ah 

Provldeaee  and  Bvkttri,  Rhode  Idand 

BOMM  

4.809 

8,459 

947 

NerMk 

Riefcaoatf  and  Pet«r»biirg,  Virginia 

2,316 
675 

Airxaadfia.  dicMet  of  CeJami)!* 

3.313 

2,260 

oihtrporti :.: 

1,369 

Total 

66,044 

2260 

12.366 

60.901 

1841-4S. 
Nt^Tork 

13.620 

4,170 

614 

313 

"'212 

6.504 
3rt4 

1,419 
539 
73a 
517 
303 

405 
438 

2 

"58 

288 

56 

'ioi 

548 
333 

6,377 
882 

270 

'"'345 

411 
826 

**"ll 
192 

23,525 

Philadalphia   

2.169 

8.311 

BaTanaah  .'. 

836 

PreHdeocv  aad  Brfaiai,  Rhode  Island  

347 

Boadan .' 

3,208 

Baltimore 

11,842 

Norfolk 

1,242 

2,843 

Alexandria,  dielrict  of  C«»liimbia  

934 

Mobfle 

4,190 

Apalarhkida  and  Penaacola 

1,290 

Othrr  forts  . .  a . , .  *  * , a . . . , ,  ^ 

1,378 

Total  

29.334 

2232 

9,314 

67,165 

Kew  York 

18,760 

6,726 

1.716 

357 

'**422 

7,588 
664 

1,320 
374 

1,530 
666 
304 

822 

431 

1 

30 

3 

114 

48 

48 

61 

2 

445 

782 

1203 

6.490 

1,002 

550 

'     208 

406 

1.582 

351) 

91 

85 

*V,424 

17  081 

Phf1>rdalphia 

4,694 

Charlvelni.  Bontk  Carolina  ..... .' 

5,216 

1,008 

Prnvidcnco  and  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

103 

Boston 

2,756 

BftHann   ..,,,,.. x,. 

7,273 

Noif.4k 

639 

716 

Ai^vandria  diatvirt  of  Columbia 

153 

Mobile  ....'. 

4,7:8 

1,I?4 

Other  porta 

2,061 

Total 

40.826 

4092 

11,284 

48,104 

1839-40 
Kew  Yerk 

18.556 
8.022 
1,.M3 

722 
20 

931 
8.403 

819 
1,923 

372 
2,214 

947 

234 

698 
134 

88 

"ii 

327 
042 
653 
179 

815 
1667 
1880 

3,611 
002 

117 
99 
811 
1,267 
50 
89 

"38 

61 

1.942 

13.105 

3,078 

CharteotoQ.  South  Ctfolina 

2,309 

j(«««onah 

1,300 

PrffTidcoctt  and  Bristol,  Rhode  Island 

231 

Beatno I 

4.461 

Baltiama 

5.850 

KerMk 

971 

RidHaand  and  Prtrrahurf,  Yirtfaiit    .  x 

1,694 

08 

ifehOa....: 

3.867 
1,710 

OthvfOffta 

1,704 

Total 

45,290 

6595 

8,937 

42,397 

(continued) 
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AMERICA. 


EXPORTED    TO 


1838-39 

New  York 

FhlladelphU 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Sarannah < 

Proridence  and  Bristol,  Rhode  Island.. 

Boston.^ 

Baltimore 

Norfolk 

Richmond  and  Petersiiurg.  Virginia  .. 

Alazandria,  district  of  Columbia  

Mobile 

Apalarhicola  and  Pensaoola 

Other  ports 


Total. 


1837-38 

New  York , 

Philadelphia ;... 

Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Savannah , 

Providence  and  Bristol,  Rhode  Island. 

Boston 

Bslrimore 

Norfolk 

Richmond  and  Petersburg,  Virginia  . . 

Alexandria,  district  of  Columbia 

Mobile 0, 

Apalacbicola  and  Pensacola 

Other  ports 


SUGAR. 


hogsheads. 
0.911 
4,516 
1.635 

670 

3 

1.61S 

6.B04 

059 
1315 

137 
1316 

457 

480 


S8315 


Totsl. 


12,593 
6.417 
1,745 


415 
4367 

188 

1,039 

59 

1.271 

397 

S37 


barrels. 
229 
126 
97 
30 
3 
131 
79 

19 

'iio 

661 
1273 


75 


MOLASSES. 


7384 
173 
863 

l«t 

273 

456 

1J34 

'iii 


232 
13»7 


18,115 


28,651         I 


3696 


4.897 
782 
591 

'383 

227 

1316 


barrela. 
33^ 

753 
3344 
1.174 

fl06 

Its 

t3M 

Ml 
765 
1B9 

3,a09 
1342 
1395 


no 

236 

15 

257 

334 

.... 

1271 

15 

1910 

1310 

10314 


725 
S306 
I3t» 


770 
1376 

lot 

•00 

M41 


37,741 


Imports  of  Sugars,  Coffee,  and  Salt,  imported  into  New  Orleans,  for  the  Years  1841-2 

to  1843-4,  inclusive. 


PROM  WHENCE  IMPORTED. 

1841-2. 

1842-3. 

1843-4. 

Sugar,  from  Havanna  boxes 

7.736 

37.609 

12666 

156.781 

113.400 

2.233 

60.183 

85.434 

230,427 

129340 

10,153 
52357 
101.083 
302  350 
309.650 

Coffee,  from  Havsnna bags 

Do.        do.     Rio do. 

Salt,  from  LirerponI sack* 

I  Dtt.        do.    Turk'.  Maud bushels 

Svgar  produced, — The  growth  of  the  cane,  though  one  of  the  most  valuable,  is  the  most  \ 
tain.  Of  126,400,810  lbs.  of  cane,  maple,  and  other  sugars  produced  in  all  the  states,  in  184S, 
Louisiana  yielded  97,173.500  lbs.  of  cane  sugar.  There  were,  during  that  year,  668  sugar  pkata- 
tious;  of  which  801  worked  by  steam,  and  the  number  of  slaves  employed  were  about  51^,000. 

For  further  details  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Louisiana  and  New  Orleans,  see  Intenal 
Trade,  Cotton  1  rade,  Sugar  Trade,  and  general  Foreign  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United 
States  hereafter. 

Statement  of  Exports,  by  Sea,  out  of  the  State,  from  the  Port  of  Franklin,  District  of  Tccbe, 
144  miles  west  of  New  Orleans,  from  the  dOth  of  September,  1842,  to  the  SOtli  of  Jooe^  184S. 


EXPORTED    TO 


SUGAR. 


Portsmouth  .. 

Norfolk 

CbariestoD  . . . 
Mew  York.... 

Mobile 

Richmond.... 
Pliilsdelphia.. 
Baltimoro . . . . 
KewksTon  ... 

Totsl  . 


I  hogsheads. 


270 
1481 
2138 
317 
507 
503 
115 


bsrreb. 


MOLASSES. 


!  LIVE  OAK. 


hog»heMis. 

'« 
10 
3727 
176 
119 

loo 

300 


terrds. 

318 
1722 
1445 
458 
149 
600 
140 


I 


fert. 

12,100 
36.000 

19,400 


S1,7S0 


MOS& 


9 


Statement  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  Outward  and  Inward,  at  the  Port  of  Frankim. 


OUTWARD  BOUND. 

Number 
of 

Vessels. 

Tc»TAU 

INWARD    BOUND. 

S 

Italk 

PfftM 

•• 

•  Srpr.  80^  to  Dee.  SI,  1842 

Dec.  31, 1842,  to  March  SI.  1843.. 
Much  31,  to  JoM  !•,  1S43 

Taul  

21 
47 
26 

tone. 
2.618  02 
ft.673  00 
2.860  «» 

Pnn  Sept.  SO,  to  Dec.  St,  184t 

„     Dee.  3,  184S,  to  March  SI.  isa 
»      March  81,  toJaoeao,lSft3.... 

Total    

SS 

a 

IS 

is 

94 

11.038  66 

01 

IUtt» 

LOUISIANA. 
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of  Flour,  Pojky  Bacon,  Lard,  Beef,  Lead,  Whiskey,  and  Com,  from  New  Orleans, 
for  Five  Years,  from  the  Slst  of  September  to  llie  3l8t  of  August. 


1  N  A  T  1  O  N. 

Ft«r, 

Psrk. 

BtiQSQ. 

Ln^. 

Beer 

L«bd, 

Wliulty. 

Com. 

W— 44  • 

4JMi^ 
41^7  la 

ti%tm 

11,939 
9,229 

t.l04 
1J43 

I,7li 

10>41U 
HI4 
IB7 

leg*, 
a»4.776 

31«,771 
3ff,493 

*,«4 
13,3^7 

HKl,7ft4 
L&K3«» 

9,112 

a,*7i 
1.04  u 

3fO 
637 

AOO 
13,192 
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ftbove,  the  Exports  to  Mobile,  &c..  vi&  t!ie  Pontchartrain  Railroad,  are  included 

I  having  ProvioioDB  and  mfrcbandise  are  not  iacliided. 

ftbove,  the  Exports  to  Mobile,  tic,  vid  the  Pontchartrain  Railroad,  are  not  included, 

t  clearances  as  having  proviaiona  and  merchandisf . 

. — Baton  Rodob,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  thirty  miles  above  Donaldsonvillc. 
ibove  New  Orleans,  150  miles  below  Natchez.  It  is  sitiiaied  on  a  bluff,  or  high  land,  ex- 
the  Mississippi,  mostly  along  one  street,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  about  twenty-five  feet 
I  water  mark,  which  is  a  considerable  elevation  for  this  region.  It  had,  in  1840,  three 
nty-sevcn  stores,  one  printing-office,  and  500  dwellings.  Population,  2269. 
itistics  of  the  two  following  parishes  of  Baton  Rouge,  are  characteristic  of  Louisiana. 
ON  Rouge,  East,  parish,  is  the  first  land  elevated  above  the  overflow,  in  ascending  the 
i.  The  productions  are  cotton,  and  Indian  corn,  and  some  sugar.  There  were,  in 
:  cattle  9947,  sheep  3690,  swine  20,659;  Indian  corn  180,291  bushels  produced,  po- 
171  bushels,  rice  14,550  lbs.,  tobacco  4,016,183  lbs.,  sugar  2,466,000  lbs. ;  thirty-four 
ital  243,550  dollars ;  three  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills,  one  printing-office,  one  weekly 
CapitEd  in  manufactures  31,400  dollars.    One  college  seventy  students,  fiveacadc- 
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mies  196  students,  seven  sdiools  168  scholars.     Population,  in  1830,  6698 ;  in  1840,  whites  3750, 
slaves  4206,  free  coloured  182.     Total,  8188. 

2.  Baton  Rouge,  West,  lies  opposite  East  Baton  Rouge,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
Tlie  surface  is  almost  an  entire  level.  The  land  on  the  streams,  however,  is  a  little  elevated  above 
the  rest,  and  is  the  part,  cliiefly,  which  is  capable  of  cultivation,  and  is  very  productive.  Cotton 
is  principally  cultivated.  The  remainder  is  subject  to  be  overflowed.  There  were,  in  1840,  neat 
cattle  2old' sheep  1773,  swine  *2835;  Indian  corn  122,971  busliels  produced,  potatoes  4149 
bushels,  cotton  3,180,875  lbs.,  sugar  1,947,400  lbs. ;  five  stores,  capital  18.300  dollars  ;  two  lam- 
ber  yards,  capital  15,000  dollars ;  two  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures  9650 
dollars.  Two  academies  fifty-one  students,  four  schools  forty-two  scholars.  Population,  in  1830^ 
3084;  in  1840,  whites  1371,  slaves  4638,  free  coloured  120.     Total,  4638. 

FINANCES  OF  LOUISIANA. 

(From  a  Report  to  the  Legislature,  February  23,  1844.)  dollars. 

The  receipts  from  January  1,  1843,  to  December  31,  1843    746,797.64 

Expenditures  during  the  same  year 652,560.43 

Balance,  January  1,  1844 94,337.21 

Of  this  balance,  42,157  dollars  14  cents  are  in  notes  and  bonds  at  present  unavailable. 
Tliere  was,  however,  at  this  date,  a  balance  of  interest  due  on  bonds  issued  by  the 
state  for  her  own  benefit,  other  than  those  issued  to  the  property  banks,  amount- 
ing to   142,515  tf 

And  appropriations  due  to  schools   88,490j06 

Making  amount  due  January  1,  1844 231,005.50 

The  state  is  responsible  on  the  various  bonds  issued  by  her,  and  on  deposits  made  with  ber,  for 
a  sum  amounting  to  21,433,523  dollais  03  cents,  exclusive  of  interest. 

From  this  should  be  deducted — 
1st.  Tlie  amount  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  federal  government,  de-        dollars.        dollais. 

posited  with  the  state 477,910.14 

2nd.  The  amount  deposited  for  vacant  estates    27,692.89 

505,602.03 
3rd.  The  amount  of  bonds  issued  to  municipalities  Nos.  2  and  3 529,920.00    1,035,528.06 

Which  leave  a  balance  of  state  liabilities  for 20,398,000.00 

These  liabilities  consbt  of  two  distinct  and  separate  classes : — 

1st.  Such  as  were  incurred  by  the  state  for  administration  purposes ;  for  the  purpose  of  sustain- 
ing and  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  state  ;  for  the  furtherance  and  prosecution  of  entei^ 
prises  undertaken  for  the  advantage  of  the  citizens ;  or,  for  objects  which  seemed  to  promise  pecu- 
niary profits  to  the  state.     These,  excluding  interest,  amount  to  3,898,000  dollars. 

2nd.  Such  as  were  incurred  by  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  different  corpoiate 
institutions  with  capital  to  be  employed  in  banking. 

These  consist  of  the  following,  viz. : —  doUan. 

For  the  Union  Bank 7.000,000 

For  the  Citizens'  Bank 7,120,000 

For  the  Consolidated  Association %S9fijK0 

Making,  exclusive  of  interest 16b500gOOO 

The  Union  Bank  has  thus  &r  faitlifully  paid  the  amount  due  on  the  bonds  issued  to  lier  by 
the  state.  The  two  other  institutions  have  failed*  and  gone  into  liquidation  ;  but  they  hcUaolMi 
secured  by  mortgages  of  real  estate,  from  which,  it  b  believed,  enough  will  ultimateljbe  obtuned 
to  pay  off  all  the  lK>nds  issued  to  them. 

The  sute  owns  property  which  is  thouglit  to  be  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  redemptioii  of  iIm 
bonds  issued  for  her  own  proper  use  and  benefit.  This  property  consists,  firet,  of  bank  stock  (tamk  of 
Louisiana,  2,000,000  dollars ;  Meclianics*  and  Traders'  bank,  150,000  dollars ;  LooisiaMi  SUte 
bank,  60,000  dollars),  amounting  to  2,210,000  dollars.  Secondly,  the  right  to  seleet  iMfM 
acres  from  the  unappropriated  United  States'  lands  remaining  in  the  state,  worth  at  leMt  hm 
dollars  an  acre.  The  value  of  these  lands  then  is  2,000.000  dollars.  Thirdly,  various  luds  «ii 
public  improvements,  estimated  at  650,000  dollars.  The  whole  available  property*  tfacm  ^ 
4,860,000  dollars.  It  is  proposed  to  seU  this  property  as  (ast  as  it  can  be  done  withoot  iiiamiJiy 
depreciating  its  value,  and  with  the  proceeds  to  pay  off  the  state's  own  proper  debt. 
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WBAs   i«  bounded  on  the  north  by  Missouri  ;  east  by  the  Mississippi   rucr,  vvhidi  iepE? 
Tetine*see  and  Mi&sissippi ;  and  west  by  the  Indian  t<?nitory.     It  iic»  between  Z'S 
36  6*'$*  SO  iniri.  itorth  latitude,  and  between  89  deg.  30  min.  and  94  dt'g,  30  min.  west 
and  t>etween  12  ih^g.  30  min.  and  IT  deg,  30  min.  west  iun^itude  tVoni   Washington, 
o+ii  fnli.'^  Inn  '  mid  2ti8  luilcs  broad*  couipming  an  area  of  about  54,otH^  c,.,.,^,^,,  -.irles* 
0  acres.     The  population,  in   I8.'J0,   wiu  30.388;  in  1,^  i ,  of 

Of  ihe  fiee  populiuiun,  42,211    were  white  males;  34.L  ic  fe- 

«  coloured  males;  "217  coloured  females*     Employed  in  agriculture,  2ii,3oa;  ai 
^15;  in   monufaciurea  and  trodcs»    1173;    nttviy;ati»g  the  ocean*    three;  uavij^tiug 
rtv-nine;  leftrned  professions,  SOL 
f  fftAL  1  od  into  forty  coiintits,  which,  with  thdr  population  in  1840,  and  their  cap 

wrrc  as  fuilows: — Arbin«ii»  I04<i.  C.   Arkansas   Post;    Henton,  ^228,   C.  Bentonville; 
«:fi*l4»  C   t«rrolluu* :  Lhicoi,  380tj,  C  Columbia  ;  Clarke,  2S09,  C.  Greenville  ;  Conway, 
V  U  4"2«itj,   C.  Van  Buren ;   Crittenden,   16t>l,  C.  Marion;  Deslia, 

206^,   C.   Ozark  ;    Greene,   1580,  C,  Grainesville ;    Hempstead, 
1907,  C.  Hot  Springs;  Independence,  3069,  C.  Bateaville ; 
JO,  C.  Elizabeth;  Jetferson,  2.sati,  C.  Pine  Bluff;  Johnson, 
.  V  -IV,  ^-UO,  C.  Lewisvillc  ;  Lawrence,  2835,  C  Smithville  ;   Madison, 
Mil,  1325,  C.  Yellville  ;  Mississippi,  1410,  C.  Osceola;  Monroe,  9tW;, 
avi7,  C.  Helena;    Pike,  0{i9,  C  Murfreesboro  ;  Poinsett,  1320,  C. 
I  ;    Pulaski,  53541.  C.  Little  Rock;    Randolph,  2ino,  C.  Pocha- 
lountVcnion;  Saline,  2061,  C,  Benton  ;  Scott,  1G94,  C.  Boon«>* 
vydb,  C  Lebanon  ;   Sevier,  2810,  C.  Paratliftu;  Union,  2889,  C.  Union  C.  H.; 
I.^m,  C.  Clinton;    WiisLington,  7148,  C,   Fayetteville ;    White,  929,  C.  Se«rcy  ; 

!'*   Rock,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Aikausas,  300  milei  from  Ute  Miiisistjppi, 
ixington,  is  the  seat  of  government.     It   contains  five  places  of  worship,  a 
>,  un  arsenal,  land  o£ce,  two  printing  offices,  and  about  2UO0  inlmbiunts, 
cither  place  ranking  above  a  small  village. 

rn  part  of  the  state,  bordering  on   the   Mississippi  and  the   rivers  which 

'    low  and  swam|»y,  with  a  htavy  growth  of  timber,  and  is  frc<piently  over- 

inrt   it   is  undulated  and  broken;  and  the  Cl'^ark  mouuiains,    rising 

HMio  or  2000  feet,  cross  the  north-west  part  of  the  stale.     The  Black 

ir    1',  and  the  Washita  hills  north  of  the  Washita  river.     Tlie  soil  is 

I  producti%'e  to  the  most  sterile,  sandy,  and  rocky.     On  the  niarj^ins 

rtile,  beyond  which  the  land  h  generally  arii!  and  unpruductive. 

:nt  extent.     In  many  parts  there  is  a  scarcity  of  water.     Cotton 

eo*ti  uie  tlic  htiiplc  productions;  but  the  country  ii  well  adapted  for  rearing  cattle. 

,  deer,  *4k,  ottrr,  bcttver,   rabbit,  racoon,   wild  catt  catamount,   wolf,  bear,   and  wild 

-,  abound.      Near  tlie  centre  of  the  state  there   are   iiuincrous  hot* 

1  which  sometimes  rises  nearly  to  the  boiling  point-     Iron  ore,  gyp^uro, 

.  t. 

ricuiiurnt  Pnuturts. —  In   I ^^0,  there  were  in  this  state  51,472  horses  and 

cattle;    42,151   shrep  ;  393,058  swine;  pouUry  to  the   value  of  109,488 

f produced  105,878  bushrls  of  wlieat ;  0219  buslu^t  of  rye;  4,84(i,(i32  bushel* 

r.. ,    .         .  >3  bushel!*  of  oats  ;  293,008  bushels  of  pot^iloes  ;  04,943  lb?  of  wool  ;    1079 

148,439  U>s,  of  l.jbacco  ;  5^j4  lbs,   of  rice;  C,028,<;42  lbs.  of  cotton  ;    1542  lbs.   of 


>\\. 


hu't  u 


►  mp  and  flax.     The  products  of  llie  dairy  were  valued  at 

lars;  of  the  Auest,  176,617  dollars. —  Oliirutl  Relttnt*, 

nd  ten  commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  witli 

,  203  retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  1,578,719  doU 

_  d  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  12,220  dollai-s.     The  foreign 

^tif  ebb  4tal€  ooi  being  direct,  is  merged  in  that  of  other  states,  especially  Louisiana. 

riurr» — Th«  vidMe  of  home-made  or  family  manufacturer  was  489,754)  dollajpsj  iwa 
II '  Indies,  employed  seven  persons,  and   luid  a  capital  nf  2125 

ic.  >  bushels  o^  bituminous  co«l,  with  a  capital  of  Cas  dollan; 

Ive  ^f^->  '    !'  of  salt,  with  a  capital  of  20,800  dollars;  thirty  persona  i 

1  |;nnit<  nt  of  I5,5i>0  dollars  ;  three   persons  produced  hats  and 

^tlt«ajiiouiJi  «ii  *  •'■<  ij<uiui>,  vKvn  .i  capital  of  400  dollar-     rJ.;.«.  -  .- ...  *  .,  .  ,  =-...i,,,  .,^ 

.  Jtjr  pcnoits.  iind  a  capital  of  43,510  dollun* ;  545  other  mm 

,  proaQoad  arlldt^  to  the  amount  of  1 7,40(Moliars,  with  a  ^,.,;.-—  .;;   ,    .>.,  o-.,^*^  ,  .-  ^.       - 
9IB  pfodociod  machinery  to  the  amount  of  14,065  dollars  ;  siiity-siit  persons  prodticed  bricks 


^^fii^fia 


^ 


HM^ 
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ttfid   lirrve   to    tiie  amount  of  51 9,690  clolkf!^ ;  six  persons  produced  142*775  lbs.   of 

15^1  lbs.  of  t ft! low  ntndles,  and  632  lbs.  of  wax  or  spermaceti  candles,  with  a  t 

lars;  frftv-throc  di-^tfllrries  produced  26,415  gallons,  employing  thirty-eight  persn- 

of  t'  f  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  omount  ui  ^(iTj^ 

wit  I.  ,  ►llar^;  one  powder  mill  made  400  tbs,  of  gunpowder,   wfth 

7(J0  dollars  ;  ten  tlguring  mills  produced  1430  barrels  of  riour,  and  wrtli  f*tlier  mi 

S<er»ons,  producing  articles  to  the  amount  of  a30,ft47  dolbfi,  and  cmploviug  «  * 
oliara;  forty-five  persons  mnnufactnred  furniture  to  the  amount  of  *io,'i9M   ' 
of  7810  dollars  ;  twentyone  brick  or  stone  houses,  and  1083  wooden  hoitst- 
persons,  and  cost  l»14IJ~*    '   "     -  ;  nineprinting  offices,  one  bifidery,  •'  ;^vF-rM> 

"Weekly  newspapers,  cn4  [y-?even  persons,  and  a  capital  of   i  irs.     Ti>e  wlij 

amoimt  of  capital  em  pi"  lutacturcs  wa*  424.467  dollars. ^ — O//.  . , 

CUntate.—  ln  the  ca-  :  the  state,  particul.trly  ut  live  cituiirry  h 

and  eipeeially  on  the  Ai  uu  climate  15   moist  and  nnhcnJthy.     li»ii 

and  in  the  western  port,  the  climate  becomes  healthy. 

This  slate  is  well  situated  for  interior  trade  and'  commerce,  by  means  of  its  rtv*»rs,  idtfil 
Ml^issippi.     The  ArkansaSt  ihe  principal  river,  rises  in  the   Rocky  mountain*,  and    *' 
broad  and  deep  current  through   the  state,  io  a  south-eastwardly  direction.     It   is  ji 
steamboats,  3fJ0  miJe^  to   Little  Rock  ^  and  in   time  of  high  water»  330  miles  furtiicr  i^   T^ 
Gibson,  which  is  west  of  the  limits  of  the  stale.     The  Red   river   poMca  thi-ough  the  souti 
part  of  the  stzite.     The  St.  Francis,  the  White,  and  the  Washita*  are  other  imp^irtanf  nii^ii 

Arkansas*  an  old   French   settlement  on  the  Arkansas;  Columbia  and  Helena  on  the  I 
sippi  i  Batesvilleon  White  river;  Fayetteville  in  the  north-west  part   of  the  state;  and  . 
on  Red  river,  are  conveniently  situated,  but  are  not  hufficienilv  populous  to  b^  c<>fi«idefi?d  I 
than  villaqes,  which  will  soon  become  populous  towns. 

Education. — This  slate  is  too  young  to  have  done  muclifbr  education  in  its  higher  dc 
Tliene  is  no  college  in  this  state.     There  were,  in  1840,  eight  academies,  with  300  5lu<fi»tftf ; 
113  common  and  primary  schools,  with  i!(il4    scliolars.     There  were  6567  wbite   peTiM>iM  ii>m 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, —  U.  S,  Gat, 

lUrfigion, — ^The   Methodists  and    Baptists  are   the  mo^t   numerous   religious   denoaiinuiiQai 
though  there  are  some  Presbyterians*  Episcopalians,  and  Roman  Catholics. 

At  the  cunimenccmeni  of  1840*  there  was  one  bank  with  three  brandies^  and  a  cspttdJ 
1,501,888  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  301,310  dollars.  ]__ 

At  the  clo^e  of  1840,  the  state  debt  was  3,755,S62  dollars.     It  was  fonned  for  eMaliltsliiiig^ 
banks. 

No  lotteries  can  be  established,  or  lottery  tickets  sold.     No  debtor  can  be  impr 
strong  presumption  of  fraud.     The  legidiunre  may  e^^tablish  one  bank  with    hi 

bjinl^* 1  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture.     It  cannot ■ 

tlu>  owner*.     Slaves  have  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,    oti! 

pHn  ..  .,:jruc  as  white  persons,  and  no  other.     Couits  ofjii&t.^^  —^  ..,...^. .,  »,,  »^,^v,  ,. 

*lav<  i>r  their  defence. —  If,  .V.  Gat* 

^  ^^  !is  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase.     It  was  mado  a  i^paraite  teiritoiy  (a  letS, 

and  wRs  $idmiued  to  the  union  in  1886.    It  derives  its  name  from  the  great  river  wHidi 
through  JU 


II.  TENNESSEE, 


TcKKcssEr  Is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kentucky  ;  on  the  oast  by  North  Carol ixia ;  an  A* 

*outh  by  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  MiMissippi  i  unti  on  the  west  by  tlii    "'  "    * 

»cpnmte4   it  from  Arkansas  and    Missouri.      It  is   situated  between  ii 

tinrili  latitude,  and  between  Hi  deg.  30  mtn.  and  00  dt-g.  10  min*   we^i   i..,^.,im 

4  deg.  39  mth.  nnd  13  deg.  14  min.  west  from  Washington.     Us  length  i^  about  4 

mean  breadth  about  1 14  f^ilr-.      Tt«  area  comnM-'-  -i  » ♦Oi>  sfpiare  miles,,  orabour 

.ti»h   statute  acres.     Th.  11,  in  I7M  r>l  ;  in  1800,  I05,m^2  ;  i. 

in    IBiO,  42*2,813;  m  li^  4;  in  I84i'  '    of  which  IS.H.O'*^  were 

'free  populaiion  32.>.434  were  white  mules;  3U.ii*3  white  femak"S  ;  *27fHi   free  coloured  teaki ; 

1  8728  free  coloured  females.     Employed  in  flgrtculturc,  2*27,739;  in  commertse,  2217  ;  an 

I  foetures  and  trades,  17^816;  navigating  the  ocean,  ravers,  Ac,,  337,  learned  prolSesioiis,  T 
Ojfieinf  Hrhtmx. 

T  ded  into  seventy-two  coin' 

ca  p  1 1  u  W5  :  Eai  fern  'Dutrict—  .\ 

ville;    n;nuin,    1  1  J  l.'i,  C.  Mar)iville ;  Bmdlrv.   TM^  k  ».   *  Icvrjan.r,  i  rin  , 
borough  ;  Carter,  ^072,  C.  Eli/,abcthtown  ;  Claiborne,  ?i  174,  C,  Tii/cwcll ;  « 
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r,  10,^72*  C.  Rittledge  ;  Gteeoe,  16,076,  C.  Greencville ;  Hemilton,  B175.  C.  D«t)]»9 ; 

'la,   C,  RogcrsvUlc  •  Jefferson,  12,076,  C.  Dandrldge  ;  Johnson,  2658,  C*  Taylore- 

Pl^l^,    C.  Kiioxville;   Marion,  607U,  C.  Jasper  ;    Mc  Mino,    I2,7n),  C.Athens; 

C*  Decarwr;  >ft>nroe»  12,056,  C.  Madisoiiville ;   Morgan,  2660,  C.  Montgomery  i 

>C.  BcfntnnviHe;   Rhea.  3985.   C.  Washington  ;  Roane,   10,948*  C  Kingston  T  SevieTf 

1(1,10,736,  C.  Bloimtvilie  ;    Washington,    1 1,751,  CJuiie^boroitgb. 

>46,   C.  Shtlbvville;  Cannon,  7193,  C.  Woodbury;  Coffee,  tH84, 

\500,  C.  Nashville;  Ue  KaJb,  5868,  C\  Smiihville';  Dickson.  7074, 

0,   C.Jamestown;   Franklin,  12,03B,  C.  Winchester;  Giles,  21. 4»4» 

■  i  -^fji8,  C,  Centrevillt?  ;    Humphreys,  5195,  C,   Ueynoldsburg ;    Jackson, 

.ill  ;   Laiwrence,  7121,  C,  Lawrenceburg;  Lincoln,  2 1^493,  C.  Foyetteville ; 

^.  Aisbufg;  ilaurv,  28,186,  C.  Columbia  ;  Montgomery,  16,S>27,  C,  Clarks- 

»•  9279.   C,  Monroe;  Robertson.   13,801,  C.  Springfield  ;   Rutherford,  24,280,   C- 

eh  .    Srniih.  21,170.  C.  Carthage  ;   Sumner,  2G.445.  C.Gallatin;    Stewart,  8587, 

i»3,  C.  Mc  Minnville  ;   Wayue,  7705,  C,  Waynesborough  ;   Wiiite,  10,747, 

,  27,006,  C.  Franklin  ;   Wi'Uon,  24,460,  C.  Lebanon.     iVeslem  Ihttriet — 

u  ;  Carroll,  12,362,  C.  Huntingdon  ;  Dyer,  4484,  C.  Dyersburg  ;   Fayette, 

Gil>suft,   13,689,  C.   Trenton;  Hardeman,   14,563,  C"  Bolivar;  Hardin, 

AUkik  ;    Haywood,    13,870,   C.   Brownsville;    Henderson,    11,875,   C.   Lexington; 

iC,  Paris;   Lauderdale,  3435,  C,  Ripley  ;  Madison,  16,530,  C.Jackson;  Mc  Nairv, 

(Ibion,  4814,  C.  Troy  ;  Perry.  7419,'  C.  PerryvUle  ;  Shelby^  14.721,  C.  Raleigh  ; 

,  Covington  ;  Weakley,  9870,*  C.  Dresden. 

'   i[iountain3  traverse  the  middle  of  the  state,  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
Fdist  icnncssec  and  Wat  Tenneuee,     The  western  part  of  Tennessee  i» 
ug  ;  ill  tlie  middle  it  h  hilly*     Between  the  mountains  there  are  valleys 
ule.     These  valleys  open  pasi^agi^  for  rivers  and  roads.    Caves  of  great 
rii/.rnus. 
^'1  nle.     In  the  western  part  the  soil  is  black  and  rich,  in    the  middle 

Rit  I  llent  land.     In  the  eastern  part  the  mountains  are  sterile,  but  the 

Ifi  creeks  and  streams  are  rich  beyond  any  of  the  same  description  elsewhere  in  the 
fin .     In  East  Tennessee  it  derives  its  fertiltty  from  the  quantities  of  dissolved  lime, 
r  are  mixed  with  it.     In  West  Tennessee  the  strata  are  a r ran gefl  in  tlie 
lf»nming  «oii  or  mixtures  of  clay  and  sand  ;  next  jellow  clay  ;  then  red 
Prwd  !\  a  white  sand.     In  the  southern  parts  of  thts  state  are  found  im- 

Hks  .   lirge  oyster-shellsj  situated  on   high  table   grounds,  remote  from 

Jurvcr — b'vok  of  (he  Vniied  Statrt, 

ncipol  forest  trees  are  poplar,  lu'ckory,  walnut,  oak,  beech,  sycamore,  locuit,  cherry, 
«c.»  r     '  iiie  parts  a  very  thick  and  strong  cane  abound.     Snake  root,  ginseng, 

)k«    an  ria,  anise,  and  spikenard,  grow  well.     Cotton  and  tobacco  are  among 

1*1*1  stalfl  ;  !il-^   "'^""   ^^rass,  and  fruit. 

% — In    \^  were^  in  tins  state.  341,409  horses  and  mule^  ; 

ttlii  .   ,..,.;  sheep;  2..^  ;,.    :    wine;  poultry  valued  at  606,969  dollars.     There 

1 4,66»,602  bushrls  of  wheat  ;  4809  bushels  of 'barley  ;  7,035,678  busheb  of  oats  s 

of  rve;   17*118  bushels  of  buckwheat;    44,986,188   bushels  of  Indian   com; 

fibs.  850  11^,   of  liops;  50,907  lbs,   of  wast  ;   1,904,370  bushels  of  potatoes; 

lA  tons  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  20,550,432  lbs.  of  tobacco;  7977  lbs.  of  rice ; 

ti  ;   1217  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons  ;  258,073  lb<*.  of  sugar,     Tlie  products  of  the 

-M4I  dollars;  and  of  the  orchard  at  367,105  dollars;  value  of  lumber  prc- 

'  barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  &c.,  were  made.     Cattle  are  exported  from  the 

umi. 

CJf<-*  1^  on  abundance  of  hmcstone.     Gypsum  in  large  quantities  has  been  disco- 

ftdum,  nitre,  and  lead,  are  among  the  minerals,  and  some  silver  ha^  been  found* 

fconsidemhie  article  of  commerco.     There  are  numerous  salt  springs,  and  some 

'■"»te  is  mild  and  generally  healthy.  The  winter  in  Tennessee  resembles  the 
I  Snow  seldom  falls  to  a  srreater  depth  than  ten  inchei,  or  lies  longer  than 
;  river  nas  been  frozen  over  but  tliree  or  four  times  since  the  country  was 
*Ay  sheltered  during  the  winter.    Some  low  grounds  in  the  western  part 

!    lo  bttious  fevers,  and  fever  and  ague,  but  they  comprise  but  a  very  small 

IP  it^ttnl  route  to  a  market  ia  down  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers  to 
rlcans.     Foreign  goods  are  brought  from  the  east  through  Piltsbu 
I J  i  lm!t  tK>t  its  rise  nor  its  entrance  has  its  chief  course  in  this  state. 

luW|t»  iiiid  ii  navigable   for  steamboats  lo  Florence  in  Alabama,  259  miles  above  i 
ilo  tll#  Ohio^  and  for  boats  250  niilcs  further.   Cumberland  river  rises  in  Kentucky,  but 
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runs  chiefly  la  Tenoeaieu.     It  is  navigable  for  steamboftis  •lOO  mJIc*?  to  ^fIl?hvtT1c^  arti^  far  tt^ 

;}iXI  mile"*  furrhor.   It  enters  tlie  Ohio  m  Kentucky* sixly  mil' 

Clinch,  TrciicU  Broad,  and  Hiwaskseo,  are  bmnctte^  of  ib«r   L 

Wolf  rivtrst  la  the  western  part  uf  the  statei  (low  inia  liic  Aii^&>ippi,  and  axe  lovi^ai^lc  j 

boats. 

rrflii^.—Tlicre  were,  io  1840,  ill'  rcial  and  lift^'-t^  '  rt 

foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  1,4  ,  I0ti2  retail  d^^; 

CSpital  of  7^367,300  dollars  ;  1 126   pir^uu?^  tfn|iirtved  in  the  Uimbn  luuw, 
dollars;   thifty*i-ine  person?  employed   in  internal  transportation,  who,  wr 

pack '-    '  '   ved  a  capital  of  98,81 1  dollars.     The  t '  -  -*    »    ->see  willj  U>..  rs*. .-;.,.. 

sahl  '>r  in  transit  throujijii  other  states.^ 

A: T,— In  1810,  the  value  of  home-madv     .  :„......  „       U  vkA>i  •js:sr>f;(;l  Jr^lli 

were  twt.-iir      \       tollen  manufactories  and  four  fulling  mill^  en 

ducinj:  artiSr-  !"  t  lie  value  of  14/200  dollars,  witii  a  capital  of  *i.i, I 

manufaetortc^ji,  witii  (6,813  spindles,  employing  1542  persons^  producing  articles  to  iiie  vmliw^ 

325,7iy  dollara,  with  a  capital  employed  of   4«3/24U  dollars;  thirty-ftnir   furnarr^.  pro' 

10,128  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  ninety -nine  forces,  &c  producing  (" 

2206  persons,  and  a  capital  of  l,.i  14,736  dtiifari ;  fonr  persons  pn^  . 

with  a  capital  of  400  dollars  ;  two  smelting  houses  for  lead  ;  tv^cuiv- 
2  budiels  of  bituminous  coal ;  tivo  paper  manufactories   produced  art 
■Iff.OOOdnl'  ^  of  paper  produced  articles  to  the  value 

iv'hole  eiM  *u%  and  a  capitxl  of  93,000  dollars  :   1 77  j 

and  raps  r  -  m  ni*,ir4i*  <u»llars  ;   434  tanneries  employed  yOl>  ^    • 

4K4.1 1 4  *J  1  other  leather  manufactories,  as  saddleries,  ^c*,  prn 

S.^*'"^  uth  a  capital  of  154,540  dollars  ;  twenty-nine  |in!tr: 

1  the  value  of  51,600  dollars,  with  a  capital  o(    r  !   !►   i    ' 

-     the  value  of  *257, 704  dollars  ;  142  persons  mam     ,  i 

f  lie  ot  57,170  dollars  :  thirty-four  persons  manufactured 

li  1 1  red  the  prectoos  metab  to  the  value  of  28,460  dollars;  tr  I 

and  am rble  to  the  value  of  5400  dollars  ;  417  persons  produced  brick  and   hmc  to  tiieiralnr^ 

119,371  dollars;  1426  distilleries  produced  1,109,107  cations,  and  six   breweries  prrrdncrd  f 

Sllorts,  the  wlude  employing  1»41  persons,  and  a  capital  of  218,182  dollars  ;  61 
:tured  carrmi^f**  and  waggons  to  the  vahte  of  219,897  dollars,  employing  a  capir 
lars  ;    tw^j  ope-walks  emjtl  jversons,   producing  articles  to  the  \ 

dollars,  ti  4  capital  of  ^ ;  irs;  255  flouring  mills  produced  r  rek  < 

flour,  and,  wim  omer  mills,  employca  i^iuif  person  '     I ng  articles  to  rl 

dollars,  and  employing  a  capital    of  1,310^195   doi  persons  mann: 

the  value  of  79,rt50  dotlars  with  a  capital  of  30,65u  ulmi.^i-  ;  193  brick  or  stutu  in.u!Mr>,  iwm  i'/^^- 
wooden  houses  were  built  by  1467  persons,  at  a  cost  of  427,402  doU^^rs  ;  forty^one  priming 
offices,  five  hindcries,  two  daily,  six  semi-weekly^  and  thirt;^-' »"fif  >4ecklv  ncwspapera,  and  ton 
periodicals,   employed    191    persoiis,  and  a  capital   of  11*2  -.     'fhe  wnofe  amouat  of 

capital  employed  in  miiniifjict ores  was  3,731,580  dollars, — f^/  l      rnt. 

Edmcation. — Greenville  college,  at  Greenville,  tn  East  Ti^nuessee,  was  founded  in  1 7ti4 ;  V^ml^ 
mjrton  collcjfe,  in  Washington  county,  was  founded  in  1794;  the  University  of  Ns^ihvtDi].  if 
^  .   the  most   important  literary   institution  in    the  state,  was  founded  ti>    18416;   CmI 

'    rf>flege,  at   Knoxvilte,  w.is   founded   in   1807;   Jackson  college^  near  CohimKta,  ^^? 
fijuji  >o.     The  Souihwtstern  Theological  Seminary,  at  Marysville,  woe  f 

The  1   students  in  all  tlicse  institutions,  in  1840»  was  369,     Tijcre  wi^rr 

:  .  With  ^Hif  students;  and  983  common    and  primary  schools,  v/ 

^e  58,534  while  persons,  above  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  n* 
i  tie   i_  n!vef>iity  of    Nashville  has  a  permanent  fund  of  about    »        '  '    '  -   it- 

icr&t  at  six  per  cent,  out  of  which  interest  and  tlic  tuition  fees,   i  ui*m 

f ""  ' ■      Besides  this,  there  Is  due  to  it  about  15,000  dollars^      i  sir.  suixt  laal 

'^-wments  i  and  when  we  remember,  that  the  first  of  these  sum  om  certrin 

!i  r,iii.T,,»s«  I,,-  \t^  u'iof  1806,  r.  ii    rpn Mired  the  state  to appju,  ....:.  "*••  •*  »^'* 

in   West  %  we    are    reduced  to    the   ni 

tiHiiHi  ov  i;  to  the  munificence  of  the  - 

l!^t  Tennessee,  and,  indeed  to  cv* 
required  the  state  to  appropriate  If'  i 

,  ntic  in  each  county  in  the  state.     Ry  '  Ic^iaislwa 

i  iiure  appropriated  the  annual  sum  of  ta  tli^  99* 

*''■'■  •  thi'v  i^hould  rehnc|ui!»h  to  the  state  all  claims  to  ihi^^e  Ubiis.     Tliii  f^ 

1  nd  in  consideration  of  it,  the  faith  of  the  state  is  pledged  ta  the  amdii 

I  payi  Utirs  to  those  institutions, 

been  created  under  various  laws,  and  an  act  ptmed  in  l897-9Rv  "9^  i 


remark  ts  applicable  to  the  L  t 
In  the  state.  The  uimc  act  i  i 
one  U>dy  for  the  u*e  of  ar,  '  i 
of  I8H7,  c    107,  »ei\  8.    tht    ],  ., 
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tJith  «  sjn^tecn  of  commoD  sdtoolt  in  the  state,"  wcjc  re^etincted  and  amended  by  an  act  passed  at 
sesston  of  18d9-4U,  by  which  it  is  madp  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  every  year,  on   the 
'  Mnntt.iy  in  Julv,  to  apportion  the  school  monifs  tu  the  counties,  accoidtng  to^  the  ratio  of 
'liren  between  the  a»es  of  six  and  sixteen  years  re*pectively,  as  compared  with  the 
I  af  the  whole  slate  witliin   those  »ges,  ascertained  by  the  county  scliool  com- 

Th^  fund  now  consists  of: — 

dollars.  cts« 

L  Baok  Stock. 

Union  Bank , , ,^  ASS9lMy 

PUnten*  Hunk  «.„.. , 244,500.00 

Farmers'  and  Merchants*  Bank  of  Memphis  .*... ,.  70D.00 

Bank  of  Tennessee  .».*. , ,..♦♦..,.,  $21,591.40 

2,  Tt.rnnrk.' Stock .,. , 44,20^.80 

a  r  c  ,....„. s,o60-oo 

4.   -     ,  i  Debt. 

Due  from  the  Superintendent,  Feb.  L  1844    ,,., 77,710.56 

Pforn  County  Agent&»  &c.,  Oct.  I,  1843,  estimated I09,a60,93 

Total , 1 , 3.^0.3-24.49 

1 1  tinted  on  the  third  Monday.  15th  July.  184  4.  was       1  I7,0S7.40 
&♦<  jiopulution  was  then  24B#312  children,  each  of  whom  of   course  received 

I. — in  1836.  the  Methodists  hod  127  travelling  preachers,  and  34,266  com mu mean ts  ; 

'  BB|i«i>tf  tioil  413  churches.  219  ministers,  and  20,472  communicanu ;   the  Presbyterians   had 

19(1  dMifd'K'.A,  ninety'  mini:>tens  and  10.000  communicants  i  the   l^.pi!«copahans  had  one  bitiiiop  and 

i.fBiobK'rx.     There  wefe  besides    many  Cumberland  Presbyterians,    and  some   Lutherans, 

,  Christians,  and  Catfiolics, 

kt.-^ki  tti#'  rommencement  of  1839,  there  were  in  the  state  one  bank  and  seven  bmnches, 
srltli  an  aff^c^  ^  of  2,292,757  dollars^  and  a  circulation  of  742,642  dulJarst. — (See  Baciki  of 

Unrt^  Suites  3  t 

PiMt   11  Wv.— file    internal    improvements    of    Tennessee   consist  of    several   railroads, 
and  Memphis  railroad  extends  from   Memphis,    on    tlte     Mississippi,  Hfty   mites,    to 
nge.   in   Lafayi'tte  county.     Somerville  branch  extends  from   the  main  road  at  Moscow, 
rwfli^.  in  Somprville.     The  Hiwassee  railroad  extends  from  Knoxville,  ninety-eight  miles 
1 1  i  line,  where  it  unites  with  the  Western  and  Atlantic  railroad  ol  (ieorB;ia, 

ishville  railroad  is  designed  to  pass  through  this  slate.— (See  Railroads  of 
r.  uner,) 
N  d  of  the  state,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Cumberland  river,  in  36  deg. 

i   latitude,  and  86   dt*g-   49  min.  3  sec.  west  lonpiude,  110  miles  north  of 
||!  -  west  of  Knoxville.  260  miles  south-west  of  Lexingion,  Kentticky,  9c*9  miles 

.,  ..    Vork,  684  milfs  from  Washington.     The   populatu>n.  in  1830,  was  5506  j  in 
U  has  a  court  house,  gaol,  and  market-house,  eleven    churches^  two  liapiist,   one 
nri«'  riinilnrL'ind  Presbyterian,  one   Presbyterian^  four  Methodist,  one   Episcop:il,  one 
Ron;'  inks«  the  ImlU  of  the   Nashville  university,   a  lunatic  asylum,  and    a 

Miie  [/  kt  long,  350  deep,  and  two  stones  high,  containing  200  cells  for  convicts. 

Tb#  Nasiiviik'  uniAersity  «-as  founded  in  1806,  has  a  president  and  five  professors,  or  other 
iBOiieCoii,  236  nlnmni,  292  students,  and  10,000  v^ohimes  in  its  libraries.  L  umbf  riand  river  is 
(MOflCe  Use  tD^  >ble  for  vessels  of  from  thirty  to  forty  tons,  and  at  high  floods  for  ships 

m4M  to>»*     1  unboat*  are  employed  on  the  river,  besides  a  great  number  of  keelboate 

aiwt  iilUMla.  in  18 iO,  there  were  three  foreign  commercial  and  eight  commission  houses, 
GiflUil  SSk^hOOO  dollars  -,  seventy-five  retail  stores,  capital  1,606,400  dollars;  one  forge,  one  tai»* 
a0y«  cute  paper  fiictory,  four  printing-offices,  two  binderies,  one  dailv,  five  weekly,  and  three 
if  mi  wii'kly  ttew^paperh.     Capital  in  manufactures,  151,000  dollars.     Tonnage  4733^ 

£iK>&viLL£,  Ib3  miles  east-hy^south  from  Nashville,  498  miles  from  Washington,  is  situated 
Oft  lfe«  Minh  bosik  of  llolston  river,  four  miles  below  the  junction  of  French  Broad  river,  at  the 
iMid  of  ncAmboat  nr*'**-*"-*^  It  contains  a  court  house,  a  gaol,  three  churches,  two  academies» 
five  vbolesJe  aiid  ri '  rores,  about  200  dwellings,  and  1500  inhabitants.     The   Hiwassee 

I  cEElandK  Tf,.,  iliroiif'lt  Athens  and  Augusta  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

Ifutmuifii^  iff  on  the  Mississippi,  immediately  below  the  mouth  of 

iT^f  or  LofKal  bn  1840,  6fty*thrce  stores,  550  dwellings,  and  3300  inha- 

Dti.     r  ce  js  extensive,  being  equal  to  that  of  any  town  between  St.  LouU  and  New 

I        Mj  to  Lagrange  is  a  part  of  the  Charleston  and  Memphis  railroad. 
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FINANCES  OF  TBNNBSSBE^  1843. 


CkUf  Sources  tf  Income. 

donan.cti. 

Direct  taxes 119.661^7 

Bank  tax  14,750^ 

Income  of  state  funds 291,678.75 

Balance  from  1842 189,590.47 

Miscellaneous  J20iX) 

Amount  received  in  1843    253,581.67 

Amount  expended 815,188.25 


Prinapal  Items  of  Expenditure, 

dollars,  cts. 

Salaries  of  executive  officers    1 7,085.82 

Salaries  of  the  judiciary 35,346.25 

Incidental  expenses  of  judiciarv. . . .       2,921.03 

Pay  of  the  legislature '. 22,018.88 

Incidental  expenses  of  legislature  . .       5,176.79 

Interest  on  the  state  debt 173,678.75 

Internal  improvement 4,689.00 

Common  schools 1 17,087.40 

Charitable  establishments  1 ,41 1.85 

Miscellaneous      7,364  28 

Academies    18^000.00 

dollart.  eta. 

Whole  amount  of  state  debt 3,260,416.66 

Annual  interest  on  this  debt  173,678.75 

dollars. 

Of  the  state  debt 1,997,250    pays  5  per  cent. 

263,1661  pays  51       „ 

„  „  1,000,000  pays  6        „ 

The  total  value  of  taxable  property  in  Tennessee  is  as  follows : — 


dollars. 

Land 69,298,498 

Town  lots 8,404,498 

Negroes 42,631,238 


dollan. 

White  polls S5,f84 

Carriages 390,156 


Total   120,809,671 

The  debt  has  many  years  to  run  before  it  falls  due,  and  to  meet  it  the  stat^  owns — 

dollars,  cts. 

Stock  in  the  Union  bank  of  Tennesse    646,600  00 

Capital  in  the  bank  of  Tennessee,  proceeds  of  bonds  sold 1,000,000  00 

Stock  paid  into  the  Internal  Improvement  companies,  by  state  bonds 

issued 1,516,915  661 


Total 3,163,515  66| 


III.  KENTUCKY. 

Kentucky  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  from  which  it  is  i  , 
by  the  Ohio  river ;  on  the  east  by  Virginia ;  on  the  south  by  Tennessee  ;  and  on  the  west  by  tht 
Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from  Missouri.  It  lies  between  36  deg.  30  min.  and  89  mm.  10  di^ 
north  latitude,  and  between  81  deg.  50  min.  and  89  deg.  20  min.  west  longitude,  and  betwees 
5  deg  and  10  deg.  west  longitude  from  Washington.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  400  mOes,  sod 
170  miles  its  breadth,  comprising  about  40,500  square  miles,  or  25,920,000  British  statute  acM. ' 
The  population,  in  1790  was  73,677  ;  in  1800,  220,959  ;  in  1810,  406,511  ;  in  1820,  564^17 1  ii 
1880,  688,844  ;  in  1840.  779,828,  of  which  182,258  were  slaves.  Of  the  free  population,  T 
were  white  males  ;  284,930  white  females ;  3761  were  coloured  males ;  3556  coloured  i 
Employed  in  agriculture,  197,738 ;  in  commerce,  3448 ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  38^1(17;  i 
gating  the  ocean,  forty-four  ;  canals,  lakes,  and  rivers,  968 ;  in  mining,  331  ;  learned 
24S7.^0fficial  Returns. 

This  state  is  divided  into  ninety  counties,  which  with  their  population,  in  1840^  and  Adr 
capitals,  were  as  follows :— Adair,  8466,  C.  Columbia  ;  Allen,  7329,  C.  Scottsville  ;  Barnn,  17;BM^ 
C.  Glasgow;  Bath,  9763,  C.  Owingsville ;  Boone,  10.034,  C.  Buriington ;  Bourbon,  14,478^  C  Fuiit 
Breathitt,  2195,  C.  Breathitt ;  Bracken,  7053,  C.  Augusta ;  Breckenridge,  8944,  C.  Tf hi iliiigifcsn 
Bullitt,  6334.  C.  Shepherdsvilie ;  Butler,  3898,  C.  Morgantown  ;  Caldwell,  10,865,  C  PnseclgB; 
Calloway,  9794,  C.  Wadesborough ;  Campbell,  5214,  C.  Newport ;  Carroll,  3966^  C  GbmllMs 
Carter,  2905,  C.  Grayson  ;  Casey,  4939,  C.  Liberty ;  Christian,  15467.  C.  HopkinsvUle ;  CMc, 
10,802,  Winchester ;  Clay,  4607,  C.  Manchester ;  Clinton,  3863,  C  Albany ;  Cmnberiand^  f 
C.  Burkesville ;  Davies,  8331,  C.  Owensborourii ;  Edmonston,  2914,  C.  Brownsville ;  I 
5585,  C.  Irvine ;  Fayette,  22,194,  C.  Lexington  ;  Fleming,  13,268,  C.  Flemtngrimis ;  Floyd,! 
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|C.  INvsloiiburg ;  Franklin,  94*30,  C   Frankfort;   Gallatiii.  4003.  C.  Warsaw;   Garrard,   10.480. 
LutCBStrjri   tiranu  419-2,    C.  WilHam>5iow«  ;  Graves,  7463,  C.  Mnvfield  ;  Umysoo,  44GU  C. 

If   ..,r»  ji      t:^ ,.    I  V  »!-»   r.  Greens  burg ;    Greenup,  0297,  C.  Green  up^biirg  ;  Unncock,  2j6I, 

M,  C*  Eiizabt'tlitown  ;  llarlin,  30 1 5,  C.  Mount  Vleasant  ;    Harrison, 

...  .    1 :...:,  70^31,  C  Miinrordsvillt* ;    Henderson,  9546,  C,  lieiidtfrson  i    Henrv, 

|||U9l4%  C.  N«w  Citstie;  Hickman,  B9t»8,C,  Clinton  ;  Hopkins.  <)l7r,  C.  Madisonville  ;  Jefferson. 


AG.  V     L 


K»r 


IScon 


iitsviJlf  ;  Jessamine,  0396,  C.  Nicliolasvillc ;  Kenton,  7816,  C.  Independence  » 
trtxmrvtlle  ;  Laurel,  3079,  C.London;  Lawrence,  4730»  C  Lonisa  ;  Lftwis, 
4  ;  Lincoln,  10.187,  C  Stanford  ;  Livingston,  9025.C.  Smithland  j  Lagan,]d,6l5, 
iviUe;  Madiiion,  le.SS*'!,  C.  Kichmond  ;  Marion,  11,032,  C.  Lebanon;  Ma^on,  15,719, 
itie  i  Mc  <  rackeo,  4745,  C.  Padncah  \  Meade,  3780,  C.  Bran  den  bu  ri; ;  Mercer,  18.720, 
iirg ;  Monror,  6520,  C.  Tompkin'«viHe ;  Montgomery,  9332,  C,  Mount  Sierliogj 
46*13.  C.  ^^  est  Liberty  ;  Muhlenberg,  <J964.  C.  Greenville  ;  Nelson,  13,637,  C.  Bardstown  | 
H743,  C,  Carlisle  i  Ohio,  6592,  C  Hartford  ;  Oldham,  7380.  C.  La  Grange;  Owen,  8232, 
ton  ;  Hendleton,  4455,  C.  Falmouth  ;  Perry,  308&,  C.  Hazard  ;  Pike,  3567,  C.  Pjkcville; 
'  "  "     '      '  <'t  ;   Kockcastle,  34^0,  C  IVIonnt  Vernon  ;    RnsseJ,  423^,  C   Jamestown  ; 

own  ;  Shelbv,  17.7<i8,  CShelbyville  ;  Simp?on,  6537.  C  Franklin  ;  Spen- 
u.v.Jle;  Tudd,  9991,  C.  Elk!on  ;  Trig,  7716,  C.  Cadiz  ;  Trimble.  4480, C* 
73,  C,  Morganfield  ;  Warren  15,446,  C  Bowling  Green  ;  Washington,  10,596, 
nir  7399,  C.  MooticeUo  ;  Whitley,  4673,  C.  Williamsburg  ;  Woodford,  11,740, 


on  cbc  road  in 


rn  counties  are  mountainous.     A  tract  from  five  to  iwenty  miles  wide,  along 

iigh  the  whole  length  of  the  state,  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.     The 

for  about  a  mile  in  width,  eonsistis  of  bottom  or  alluvial  lands,  which  are  over- 

lliiods  rise.     Between  the  hilly  country,  the  more  mountainotis  eastern  counties 

there  intervenes  a  rich  district,  called  the  garden  of  the  slate.     It  is  about  150 

\  to  100  wide.     The  soil  is  excelleutf  the  surface  is  gently  iindnlattng,  and 

ick  walnut,  black  cherry,  buckeye,  pawpaw,  sngar^maple^  mulberry,  elm, 

thorn,  and  an  abundance  of  grapc<vines.     The  country  in  the   south- 

rwcen  Green  and  Cumberland  rivers,  is  called  "the  barrens."      In  1800, 

<'  made  a  gratuitous  grant  of  this  tract  to  actual  settlers,  under  the  idea 

;  but  it  proves  to  be  excellent  com  land,  and  also  well  adapted  to  the 

The  wljole  state,  below  the  mountains,  ha^,  at  the  depth  of  about  eight 

v\hii-h  has  frequent  apertures  through  which  the  waters  of  the  rivers  sink 

-    of  them  to  disappear  for  a  time,  and  others  are  greatly  diminished  in  the 

Tlie  banks  Imve  generally  worn  deep  channels  in  the  calcareous  rocks  over  which 
r>rcci pices  forfned  by  the  Kentucky  are  in  many  places  stupendous,  presenting 
of  solid  limestone  300  feec  htgh,  above  which  there  is  a  steep  and  difliciilt 
B  hieh.    In  the  south-west  part  of  the  state,  between  Green  and  Cumberland 
ykahle  caves.     One  called  the  Mammoth  caTe,  130  miles  from  Lexington 
\  is  Raid  to  be  eight  or  ten  miles  in  length,  with  many  diverging  apart- 
amyts.     Tt*€  earth  hI  tho  bottom  of  it  is  strongly  impregnated  with  niirep  which  has  been  to  a 
ooOBMenMr*  otienf  manufactured  from  it. 

WtiiCf&r  -,  and  hemp  are  tlie  staple  productions ;  but  Indian  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley, 

iMirkwlicv  \  potatoes  are  extensively  ciiHivated.      Apples,  nears,  peaches,  and  plums,  are 

Horses,  homed  cattle,  pork,  bacon,  and  lard  arc  extensively  exported. 
rf. 

liitural  Produrti.^ln  1840,  in  this  state,  there  were  395.853  horses  and 

le  ;  1,008/240  sheep  ;  2.310,533  swine;  poultry  to  the  value  of  i>3G.4.'i9 

I  I   iiuced  4,803,152  bushels  of  wheat ;    17,491  bushels  of  barley ;  7,155.974 

DAtii   1,321,373  bushels  of  ryo;    8169  bushels  of   buckwheat;  39.847,120   bushels  of 

i  7Sfi.H47  lbs.  of  wool  ;   742  lbs.  of  hops  ;  38,445  lbs.  of  wax  ;  1,055,085  bttshcls  of 

ri^  of  buy  ;  9992  tons  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  53.4.'i6,909  lbs.  of  tobacco  \   I6,:i76lbs. 

of  cotrnn  ;  737  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons  ;  1,377,835  lbs  of  sugar.      Tlje  products  of 

c  diilliirs ;  of  the  orchard  434,935  dollars  i  of  lumber  130,329  dollars. 

I  M  of  wine. 

.  uiineral  productions  of  Kentucky,  are  iron  ore>  coal,  salt,  and  lime 
ifpgs  are  called,  from  the  fact  that  cattle  and  wild  .tnimals  have  been  fond 
<re  numerous  and  salt  is  extensively  manufactured,  not  only  for  home 
tOTiaiion.  The  greater  part  of  the  exports  of  tins  stale  pass  down  the 
•jikans,and  its  cltief  imports  are  brought  in  steamboati  by  river  and  the  Ohio, 

[rilma/*'  —  1  rjc  winttTf  are  mild,  being  only  of  two  or  three 'months*  continuance,  but  the  atmo* 
bar«  at  ibat  ttcaioii  i»  moi^t.     Sprine  and  autumn  are  delightful ;  and  on  the  whole,  the  climate 
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iiivert, — Hie  Oiiia,  by  iu  various  wiudtnes,  bardrrs  tliU  sUte  oii  llie  uortli  Tot 
Sumberlaiid  and  Tennesset;  rivers  p  J\  the  western  part  of  this  stAte  as  cltey  Ap|>frach 

h^ir  enfraiice  into  the  Ohio.     Ctim!  :  vet  abn  r\*,e%  in  ttie  i-aatern  (tan  of  this  statr,    Tlit 

fBIg  Sandy  is  250  rollers  lang^  and,  fur  a  cunsiderabte  distance,  formi  the  boundary  betwe 
ate  ond A'irginia.     It  is  navigable  iifiy  miles  for  boats.     The?  Kentucky  rirer  rbrs  in  tli*| 
]  mountains,  and  after  a  coiirse,  generally  through  a  deep  rocky  bed*  falU  into  tJi« 
nty-aeveo  miles  above  Louis vihe.      h  h  navigable  by  sleamboats  sixty  mile*  la  Fmnk 
Liclting,  Green*  and  SaU*  are  other  considerable  rivers.     The  Misiiasippi  runs  on   the  ^ 
pborderofthe  state. —  U.  S,  Gaz. 

Trrufcs, —  In  1840*  there  were  in  the  state  five  commercial  and  fifty  cominis^ion  boosci  #iM^pJ 

in  foreign  trade,  with  acaiiital  of  6'20,7iXi  dollars ;  1685  retail  dry  goods  atid  other  slortt,  vitti  A 

eanital  of  9.4 1  t,824J  rl   "  -         71  p^^r^ons  >  r     ^        '  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  IQ5^9SS 

Idollars;  101  pcr^uii  I    in  inters  rution.  who^  with  \S3  butchers,  [Nbekcn^lic^ 

eitipio*'''    >'    [litalo;  .r--,..j  dollars*— tJj,..,,.   ^.tiurn^ 

-\'  ft, — The  value  of  home-made  or  family  manufactures,  wat  2,6^2,402  dollars  ;  iftiffv 

ilen  manufactories,  employing  '200  persons,  manuf<ictunng  articles  to  the  Tmloc  oC 

J   ;    r>,  with  a  capital  of  138,000 dollar*;    fifty-eight  cotton   manufactories,  with  ISJ^ 

'  iiil>litying  523  persons*  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  329,380  dollars,  vitli  a  ca^vti] 

jof  3lbJ  i;}  duliarf  i  seventeen  furnaces,  producing  29t20<i  tons  of  ca^t  i rent  anil 

'  Itc,  producing  3637  loos  of  bar  iron,  employing  1 108  persons,  and  a  capital  of  ^ 

twenty-seren  persons  produced  2125  tons  of  antliracite  coal,  with  a  capital  of  14,1^  d4>Ibfi  • 

213  persons  produced  588,167  tons  of  bilumitioiis  coal,  witli  a  capital  of  70,027  doUan  ;  291  |*f- 

tons  produced  219,695  bushels  of  s:dt.  with  a  rap  li«l  of  lt>3,585  dollars  j  ICK)  perMJiw  prodnool 

^  gnidite  and  marble  to  the  value  of  19,502  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  6212dolliirs  ;  seven  piimirr  QiUk 

employed  forty -seven  persons,  and  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  4  i 

dpiUil  of  47»5tK)  dollars  ;  hats  and  caps  were  produced  to  tl»e  value  of  - 

I  iKJnticts  to  the  value  of  4483  dollars,  employing  Kf '   .    -,^      -    ^j, 

587  persons  manufactured  tobacco  to  the  value  ol 

'^"  "ries  etnploycd  978  persons,  and  a  Laj..*^^  .'.   ^-,.,1 
\\  as  faddlcrtc-s,  Xc,  produced  articles  to  the  value  < 
■Jar^  ;  one  gluss  liou^e  |»rn,lni  ,  i}  articles  to  the  value  > 
500  dulUrs;   sixteen  pntttries,  en  I'tv-one  persons,    pr 

24,090  dollars,  \with  a  capital  of  9<>7  eleven   powder  mili 

and  produced  282.500  lbs,  of  gunpowder,  wtth  a  capital  of  42.000  dollars;  tw 
p roil uced  pain lii  and  drugs  to  the  value  of  2'>,994  dollars,  and  turprniioe  aM> 
value  of  2DO0  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  16,630  dollars  ;  twenty-i'iglil  persons  ; 
lionary  to  tlie  value  of  36,050  dollars,  \iith  a  capital  of  14.250  aullar^  ;  1 1 1  ri>p«- 
1888  per»ons,  and  producctl  cordage  to  the  value  of  l,292»27(i  dolbrs,  with  a  caj 
dollars;  six  (>ersi)iis  produced  musical  instruments  to  the  value  of  451M)  dollam, 
5000  dollars;   149   i  produced  machinery'  to  the  value  of  46»074  dollar? 

producrtl  Imrdwiiri  :y  to  the  value  of "22,3.50  dollars  ;  109  persons  pr<nl 

arms,  with  a  capital  oi  \■*^n>^^  dollars  j  twenty-one  persons  manufactured  tlic  pr 
the  value  of  19»n«10  dollars;  657  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the  vahi 
lars;  516  pen»oris  manufactuied  2,282,426  lbs,  of  soap,  563,635  lb*,  of  f-"-  -  • 
of  spermaceti  or  wax  candl<s,  with  a  capital  of  28.765  dollars  ;  889  dl>i 

lions,  and  fifty  breweries  prodticcd  214^9  gallons,  the  whole  emp!u  .,.^  . ;  , _ 

'  rI  of  315,308  dollars  ;  533  persons  produced  carriages  and  wa^^eons  to  the  valtie 
ars,  with  a  capital  of  79,378  dollars  ;  258  flourtng  mills  produced  273.088  Inrrck  . 
vpiih  other  mills  em^iloved  2067  pcrsoof,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  _ 
a  capital  of  l,650jtS9  dollars  ;  453  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  \ 
larn^  with  a  cnpitiil  of  139,295  dollars  ;  48.5  &tone  or  brick   houses,  and  1757  wotHicn  lioia 
plovrd  2883  persons,  and  cost  I  030J72  dollars;  thirty-four  printing  offices,  three  bindrfic^t 
flaiiy.  seven  semi-wi'ckly,  and  x  weekly  newspaper^  and  eight  pen  rrf  f 

persons  and  a  capital  of  86.;^ _  The   whole  amount  of  capital  t:  jttttlv^- 

tnrt-  '  dolbm  — f^uvr;/ /tr/wrut. 

•  TransvUnnitt  univer*itv»  at  Lexin^oa,  was  fotifided   in   I798y  ait4  nm 

•odbtX  «n 

at'  ir»  lH29i   Hn  con  college,  at   11  ird'to 

18^'*   .  -  .  ■.r..,uty  (Catholic),  was  founded  in  ;-..^-.      .  i JuiiA 

jng  niethcal  department  whh  the  Transylvania  university,  and   a  med  tioflat 

Louisville.     In  these  ii  ,  there  were*  iii  1840,  UI9students*    Tliere         

116  acudenuca  and  grammar  schools,  with  4906  studcou;  952  comtuoD  and  primary  tcboolSi 
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;11  scliolurs :  atid  40,0 JO  free  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neilber  read 

•'.the  Baptists,  the  most  numerous  denomination,  had  500  churches,  ahottt 

pjiitrn,  atid  a^,4>00  communicants;  tlie  Methodists,  100  travelling  preachers,  and  3 J, 969 

Bts:  the  Presbyterians,  120  churches,  and  8000  or  10,000  communicants;  the  Epiaco- 

one  bUhop  and  thirteen  ministers  j  the   Roman  Catholics*  one  bishop  and  ihiriy*four 

There  i^  abo  a  considerable  number  of  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  Reformed  Baptists, 

i  of  SI  lid  one  o(  Unitarians.^  L^  A.  Ouz, 

JbL«^At  T  licemeot  of  1840,  this  state  had  fourteen  banks  and  branches,  with  an 

:  oi  t,^vt^)03  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  3,i76j367  dollars*^See  iktoka  of  the 

reafter.) 

*i/#.v(,— A  short  but  most  important  work  of  internal  improvement,  is  tlic  Louisville 

canal,  two  miles  and  a  half  long,  nround  Uje  rapids  in  the  Ohio  river  at  Louisville, 

■  steamboats  of  tlie  largest  class,  is  excavated  ten  feet  deep,  in  solid  limestone,  and  cost  730,000 

The  navigation  of  Kentucky,  Licking,  and  Gieen  rivers,  has  lieen  extensively  improved 

land  locks.     The  Lexington  and   Ohio  railroad  extends  from  Lexington  to  Frankfort, 

intended   to  be  continued  to  Louisville.     Several  other  railroads  have  been  projected. — 


PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 


LoOlttfilLft,  the  most  populous  city  in  the  state  of  Kentucky,  is  advantageously  situated  on 
,r  f\,f.  Ohio  river,  at  the  head  of  the  Rapids.     In  latitude  38  deg.  b  niin.  north  ; 
min,  west ;   1^0  miles  below  Cincinnati,  and  596  milej  from  Washington, 
brivcn  with  extraordinary  rapidity.     In    1800,  the  population  consisted  of 
r^  ;  increased   in    1810,  to  1357  {  in  1820,  to  401t2  ;  in  18r30,  to  10,330  ]  in 
1  in   18I.>,  the  population  may  be  estimated  at  about  30,000  inhabitants.     In 
a  twelve  churciies,  373  stores,  several  printing  offices,  published  three  daily  and 
V  Tu.nv^pnpcrs  ;  twelve  foreign   trade  houses,  capital   192,000  dollai^ ;  ^ulue  nf  ' 
:i0,O0O,000  dollars.     The  Ohio  is  more  titan  a  mile  wide  opposite  the 
<ut  and  rapid  arrival  and  departure  of  steamboats  and  river  craft.     Its 
iicd  since  1840-— (See  Internal  Trade  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 
A  of  the  state,  is  situated  on  a  plain,  and  on  the  east  side  of  Kentucky  river. 
I  unction  with   the  Ohio;  twenly-two  miles  west-nortli-west  of  Lexington, 
»r  Louisville,   102    miles  south-south-west  of  Cincinnati,   54*2   miles   from  , 
m\>*iu     II*  '^  deg.  1 4  min.  north  latitude,  and  84  deg.  40  min.  west  longitude.    Population,  j 
,|€>i»9;  in  1S20,  Ui79 ;  in  1830.  11^80;  in  ISiO,  1017.     The  river  is,  at  this  town,  about  ] 
fyardii  wide,  and  after  heavy  rains,  frequently  rises  sixty    feet.     Steamboats  of  300  tont 
I  tu  till*  plticc  when  the  water  is  high,  and  a  lar^re  qimntity  of  foreign  goods  is  brought 
pj,iv,  •!,..  rvh  and  fertile  country  around.    The  banks  of  the  river  here  are  high,  and  a 
I  to  the  flourishing  village  of  South  Frankfort,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an 
t'opTdation  is  not  inchided  in  the  above.  Large  vessels,  designed  to  navigp.to 
f  I  ii  here,  and  floated  to  New  Orleans. 

I  on  a  branch  of  the  Elkliorn  river,  in  38  deg.  6  min.  north  latitude,  and 
itude;  twenty-four  miles  east-south-east  of  Frankfort,  eighty-live  miles 
M(y-four  miles  east  of  Louisville,  and  52i2  miles  from  Washington.    Popn- 
In  182U,  W.27U  i  m  IH30,  6404  ;  in  1840,  6997.     It  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  state,  was  fon 
;  capital,  and  Is  one  of  the  best  built  places  in   the  western  states.     It   is   regularly  la 
~  De  of  the  streets  arc  paved.     The  main  street  is  eighty  feet  wide,  and  one  mile  and 
;ih,  and   the  princ*ipol  roads  leading  to  the  city  are  macadamised  for  some  dlstanc 
'  of  til  ire  bordered  with  trees,  and  the  environs  are  beautiful.     There  is  i 

ar   '  of  the  place,  surrounded  by  fine  brick  buildings.     The  city  con 

'  -  '^1  ten  churches,  a  masonic  hall,  the  state   lunatic  asylum,' 

ly,   tlie  libraries  of  whch  contained  12,242  volumes.     It  had, 
T^.iiu.i.^^.oii   Muuses,  capital  35,500  dollars  ;  seventy-two  retail  stores,  capital 
le  of  machinery  produced,   12,80<3  dollars;  hardware,  cutlery,  &c.|  10,000 
,,   f:tru,rv     iilfU'   rnpp-walks,   Capital    I80.8e>0   dollars  ;  three  tanneries,  one 
I'^y,  three  weekly  and  two  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and 
lures,  428,340  dollars.     In    1797,  it  contained  only  fifty, ^ 
imd  Lexington  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  district?,  in  the  United  States. 
I  on  the  south  side  of  Ohio  river,  on  a  narrow  bottom  between  the  rivef^ 
its  rear.     It  has  three  streets,  runinng  pnmllel  with  the  river,  and^  ' 
jlci.     U  coniaintHl,  in   1840^  three  churche4>abouti500  dwell ingf^ 
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land  t2*-il   iiilmliitiints.     It  lias  a  good  Imrhour  for  bouts*     Most  of  tla*  <nM,J>  iiiiDi>rt**cl  into  i 
[nun  '  of  the  **tate  are  landed  here.     There  were,  in  1840,  nin 

jtnl  i'  M^nr*;  iwenty-iiine stores,  capital  133,000  dolluni :  two  hu 

IdoUars;  (jiie  coKori  fuctory,  1100  ^pindles,  one  lautiery,  one  brewery,  one  tloiun 
lii).  two  printing  offices,   three  weekly  nnd  one  semi-weekly  newspapers.     Cuj 

tures,  94,800  dollars* 

>^ij»^»cr#.— The  state  debt  is  4,064,500  dollars,  of  which  615»000  dollars  Utt  the  muidft 
'per  cent,  and  the  balance  at  !»ix  per  cent  interest.  The  eonmiiiisiofjers  of  die  Shikin»  Fum)  In 
[proinptlv  paid  the  interest  on  the  debt.     VaJiie  of  taxable  property,  in  \SA*%  19^,7-29,033  doll 

* '  '  "  -one,  in  1843,    124.700,     Total  revenue' 9 1 -2,2:33  dollar*  m  Cftjt^j 

^  -  on   rivers  and  roads,  and  profits  of  ihc  Peniieritiarj'.     Surpliu  ' 

iji-^iMir*,  injiu;-Li   n*,  i o 43 y  f>4, 6 N  dollars  10  cents. 
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40  deg.  36  min.  uorth   Utitude*  and 
le,  and  between  12  degt  17  min.  lad 

Samilit 

liiijr  wS" 


•JftssoCRi   15  bounded  north  by  Iowa  territory  ;  east  by  IlUuois,  Kentucky,  aod 
from  which  it  Is  §epaj*ated  bv  the  MiBsiifsipjii  river  ;  south  by  Arkan^i&s;  and 
»y  the  Indian  temtory.     It  is  between  36  deg.  and 
[between  89  deg.  and  95  deg.  30  mm,  west  longitude, 

[17  deg.  23  min,  west  longitiide  from  Washington.     It  is  287  miles  long,  and  23fy 
ihroftd,  containing  64,000  stjuare  miles  or  40,960,000  acres.      The  population,  ia 
[wa«   19,833;  in  1820,  66,-586;  in  1830,    140,074;  in    1840,  383,702,  of  which  " 
ere  sJaves.     Of  the  free  population,  173,470  were  white  males  ;   150,418  white  ft 
B3  were  coloured  males  ;  691   coloured  females*     Employed  ia   agriculture,  92, 
commerce,   2>522  ;  in  manufiictures  aijd  tnnks,  11,100;  in  mining»  742  ;  aayigatiilg* 
ocean,  39;  navigating  canals,  rivers,  &c.,  1885  ;  leanie*d  professions,  1469, 

Tliis  state  is  divided  into  sixty -two  conntie?.  which,  with  their  population,  in  184(^  lad 
their  capitals,  were  as  follows:- Audrain,    1949,  C\    Mexico;    Barrv,  479-5.   C.  M'Pt^aM; 
iBenton,  4205*  C,  Warsaw  ;  Boone.   13,561,  C  Columbia;  Buchanan 
[Caldwell,    1458,  C.   Far  We^;  Callawnv,  11,765,  C.   Fulton;  Cajw  * . 

lackson;  Carrot   2433,   C,  Carrollton;  Chariton,  4746,  C,  Keytesville;  Clark,    2t»4a»  C 
[Waterloo;  Clay,  8282,  C,  Liberty;  Clinton,  2724,  C.   Plattsburg;  C^le,  9286.  C,  JdTi 
on  City;  Cooper,  18,484,  C.  Boonoville;  Crawford,  3561,  C.  Steelvllle;  Daviess,  2736; 
rallatiu ;  Franklin,  7515,  C.  Union;  Gasconade,  5330,   C*   Hennan  ;  Greene^   537 
3pring6cdd;   Howard,    13,108,  C.   Fayette;  Jackson,  7612,  C,   Inde|»eiidenc^ ;   Jt'lf 
14296,   C.    Hillsborough;  Johnson,   4471,   C.  Warren  sburg ;  La  Fa  vet  te,  6^15,   L\ 

on;  Lewis   6040,  C.  MonticeUo;  Lincoln,  7449,  C*  Troy;  Linn,   2245,  C.   Uwe^i 
pg^on,    4325,    C.    Chiliothe;    Macon,  6034,    C.  Blmuiiington;  Madi 
ricktown;  3Iarion,  9623,  C.  Palmym;  Miller,  2282,  C.  Tuscumbia; 
ris;  3Iorgan,  4407,  C*  Versailles;  Montgomery,    4371,   C.   Danville;  >civ  Mi 
554,  C.  New  Madrid;  Newton,  3790,  C.  Neosho;  Perry,  5760,  C,  Perry  ville  ;  Pettis, 
IC.  Georg<?town;   Platf*  \  Platte  City;   Pike, '^10,616,  C.   Bowling  Green;  l^>k' 

|B449,   C.    BoHvar;   Pul  -  M.  C.  Wuynesville;  Ralls,  5670,  C.  New  London  ;   IU»- 

olph,  719H,  C.  Huntsvilie;  Hav,  6553,  C.  Richmond;  Ripley,  2856,  C.  Van  B«fto; 
livef  (named  changed  to  Henry),  4726,  C.  ClinUm;  St  Charles,  7911,  C.  St,  Cha^oil 
[fit.  Francis,  3211,  C.  Famiington ;  St.  Genevieve,  3148,  C»  St,  Genevieve;  St  Lnu*^ 
15,979,  C,  St  Louis  ;  S,^iue,  5258,  C  Marshall  ;  Scott,  5974,  C.  Bentoo  ;  SlielW,30« 
:.  Shelby ville;  Stoddard,  3153,  C.  Bloomfield:  Taney,  3264,  C.  Forsyth;  Xmn  Biiit% 
ki93>  C.  Ilarrisonville;  Warren,  4253,  C.  Warrenton;  Washington.  7213,  C.  PoIob; 
y^ynet  3403,  C   Greenville.     There  have  been  several  new  counties  erected  sinci?  19401 

SoiL — ^This  state  presents  a  great  variety  of  surface  and  of  eoil.     Alluvial,  or 
•oil,  extends  along  the  margin  of  the  rivers;  receding  from  which,  the  land  rises  in 
f      '    ■  tibly,  in  others  very  abruptly,  into  elevated  bam  I  V     Mge^u  In  thcill• 

f  and  barrens,  nakefl  hills  ni\d  pr^iiries,  heavy  for-  -  of  water,  mty 

uluut  be  iceu  at  one  view,  pn  d  and  he  i  " 

p^  of  tlie  state  lias  a  ver.  .low,   niai 
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liiible  to  iimodation.     Back  of  tills  a  }iilly  oountiy  extends  as  far  as  the  Dsage  riven 

rtioo   of  the  §t^te,  though  not  generally  distbguished  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil, 
il   IS  int^ersperacd  with  fertile  portions,  is  partictilarly  celebrated  for  its  mioerat 

Between  the  Osage  and  Missouri  rivers,  is  a  tract  of  country  very  fertile,  and  agreeably 
ircfiiEed  with    woodland   and  prairie,    and  abounding-  with  coal^  salt  springs,  &c,      TI 
fttry  north   of  the   MLssouri  ia  emphatically  *''  the  garden  of  the  west.*'     There  is  na 
aljy  where  n  greater  extent  of  territory  can  be  traversed  more  easily,  when  in  its  natur&l 
^ic-     The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  undulated.      The  scenery  diversified  by  picturefqiie 
and  extensive  prairies,  iutersperi;ed  with  shady  groves  and  clear  rivers  and  streams. 
ore  of  this  country  is  susceptible  of  high  agjicukuraJ  iinproveraent,  and  tl 
1  r  capable  of  producing  all  the  products  of  even  the  southern  states,  cxce[ 
The  chief  productions  are  tobacco,  cottim,  Lidian  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats^  barley,  and 
Large  numbers  of  horses,  mules,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  are  annually  raised 
exportation.      "  All  that  part  of  the  state  north  of  Missouri  river,  and  that  south  of 
Dim  and  west  of  the  Gasconade,  may  be  called  rolling  prairie,  nearly  the  whole  of  whicl 
able  of  cultivation.     That  pai^  of  the  state  betvi-een  the  Gasconade  and  Mississipi 
ay  be  cailed  hilly,  but  it  affords  good  gi'azingf  and  al>ounds  in  mineral  wealth. 
Qcraliy,  throughoiit  the  state,  Is  deep  and  rich,  produced  by  the  decayed  vege* 
er  of  centuries.     Wherever   the  prairie  fires  are  kept  down,  there  sprmgs  up  a 
ilek  untierbmsh,  which,  in  a  few  years  is  converted  into  a  forest.    Some  parts  of  St*  Louis 
at^%  wldch,  a  few  years  ago,  were  prairie,  are  now  covered  with  timber,  so  that  hardly 
ftf  prairie  can  now  be  found  in  the  county.     And  so   it  is  throughout  the  state.      The 
untry  on  the  St.  Francois  river,  which  was  foimerlv  capable  of  cultivation,  ha^,  by  the 
i  of  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  New  Madrid,  become  marshy,  but  it  might  again 
r  cm|ittbla  of  cultivation^  by  clearing  out  the  St«  Franv^ois,  and  by  draining;  but  at  present, 
ifhUg  so  tntirh  ^)f)d  land  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  government  price,  it  would  be  unprofitable. 
►  is  r  however,  that  this  part  of  the  country  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  all 

'  01  tted.  Timber  is  found  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities  throughout  the  state. 

irer  bottoms  throughout  the  state,  are  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  cotton  wood, 
ash,  black  and  white  walnut,  hickory,  &:c.     The  head  waters  of  the  Gasconade 
r  eorered  with  a  tliick  growth  of  the  yellow  pine,  of  which  large  quantities  are  sawed  into 
'  mod  floated  to  market.     The  value  of  lumber  produced,  according  to  the  census  of 
|S40,  m  the  state,  was  70,355  dollars,  of  which  Pulaski  county  furnished  25,300  dollars* 
lQ,*!t 80  dollars.      The  amount  has  more  than  doubled  since  that  time,  and  the 
produced  for  1842,  was  at  least  200,000  dollars.     In    1840,  356  barrels  of 
,  were  produced-'* — HunV&  Magazine, 

k  and  Agricultural  Produce, ^^Iti  the  year  1840,  there  were  in  this  state, 

1  mules;  433,875  neat  cattle;  348,018  sheepj  1,271,161  swine;  poultir 

lollan*.  There  were  produced  1,037,386  bushels  of  wheat  ;  9801  bushels 

u  of  oats;  68,008  bushels  of  rye  ;  15,318  bushels  of  buckwheat; 

an  corn  ;  562,265  lbs.  of  wool  i   56,461  lbs.  of  wax;  783J68 

,  49,083  tons  of  hay;  18,010  tons  of  liemp  and  ftax  ;  9,067,913  lbs.  of 

lbs.  of  cotton  ;  274,853  lbs,  of  sugar.     The  products  of  the  dairy  were 

vmlued  «i  1  jX»,432  dollars ;  of  the  orchard  at  90,878  dollars  ;  of  lumber  at  70,355  dollars. 

Chmate. — The  climate  of  tins  state,  though  generally  healthy,  ia  subject  to  great  ex* 

t  of  heat  and  cold.     The  Missouri  is  frozen  so  hard  for  a  number  of  weeks   in  the 

as  to  be  safely  crossed  with  loaded  waggons.  In  tlie  summer  the  heat  is  often  great, 

_    air  is  gf^nersily  pure,  dry,  and  salubrious. 

fmeraU, — XH'  the  minerals  and  fossils  already  discovered,  the  principal  sme  lead,  coal^ 
troij.  manganese,  xinc,  antimony,  cobalt^  various  kinds  of  ochre,  common  salt,  nitre, 
\  '     1')ny,  and  marble.     Lead  is  extensively  found  ;  a  dis- 
100  liroad,  the  centre  of  which  is  seventy  miles  south- west 

St  Loubf    iUJii   about  Lhuty-hve  miles  from    Ilereulaneum,   is  the  part  of  the  state 
^wbarv  it  U  procured  in  the  greatest  abundance.       This  lead  region  cover:!  an  area  of  more 
ihmi  3000  square  miles.     The  ore  is  of  the  richest  kind,  and  exists  in  quantities  more  than 
~  to  iupply  the  demand  of  the  whole  United  States.     The  iron  mines  are  scarcely 
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i€89  remarkmbie  than  the  lead*  In  St.  Francis  county  exista  the  eeWfaraied  '*  moQUtalii^ 
of  mic&ciM3iis  oxide  of  iron,  which  haa  au  elevation  of  300  feet  above  the  stirrotttidiii^ 
plaini  16  a  mile  and  a  half  across  its  summit,  and  yields  eig;'ht^  per  cent  of  pure  metal 
Five  miles  flouth  is  another  magnificent  pyramidal  "  mountain,"  denominated  tlie  PHot 
Knob,  300  feet  high,  with  a  base  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  of  tlie  aaroe 
jipocie^  of  irtm  ore.  This  pyramid  is  not  in  plates,  but  huge  masses  of  several  tom 
weight,  which  yields  also  eighty  per  ct?nt  of  pure  metah  Washington  county  is  a 
bed  of  metallic  treasures.  Throughout  the  mineral  district  are  found  beds  of  ricn 
marl  clay,  wliich  proves  to  he  the  very  best  manure  for  the  soil. 

Rivers, — The  Mississippi  winds   along  the  entire  eastern  boundary  of  thi«   ^tati^^  f<»f  ^ 
distance  of  400  miles,  and  receives  in  its  course  the  waters  of  the  f:^r        ^ 
indeed,  descnes  to  be  regarded  as  the  main  stream.     Through  the  t 

Kt  of  the  state  the  Missouri  rolls  its  immeiLi^  volume  of  water,  being  navi^* 
ts,    1800    miles   from  its    entrance  into    the  Mississippi,    for  four  or  tr  t| 

the  year.      The   La  Mine,  OAage^  and  Gasconade,  on    the  south,    and    the    Grand 
Chariton  on  the  north  side,    are  navigable  tributaries  of  the  MssourL     Maramec 
runs   through    the    mineral    district^    is    a    navigable    stream,  and   enters  the   Miadoijipi 
.  eighteeu  miles  below  St.  Louis.     Salt  river,  which  k  also  navigable,  enters  the  Missjiflippi 
nighty-five  miles  above  the  Missouri.     The  Wliite  af\d  St*  Francis  drain  the  fiaii|}i*ean, 
'ud  the  tributaries  of  the  Neosho  the  south-west  part  of  the  state.  —  U,  S.  Gaz, 

Toums. — St,  Louis  is  much  the  largest  and  most  commercial  place  in  the  state.      ft  1 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  eighteen  miles  below  the  month  of  the  Mif 
•oim.     St*  Genevieve,  about  100  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  sixty -four  miles  f 
St.  Louis^  is  settled  principally   by  French,  and  has  considerable   traae,   particuli 
lead.     Potosi,  in  the  mining  district,  is  a  flourishing  town.      Herculaneum  is  the  pri 
place  of  deposit  for  lead  from  the  mines.     New  Madrid  is  the  most  noted  landinff'-plac^ 
boats  on  the  Mississippi,  alcove  NatcbcE,  and  Clarkesville  and  Hannibal,  north  of  St*  T 
St,  Charles,  on  the  Missouri,  twenty  miles  above  St,  Louis,  is  an  important  plaee, 
Boonerille,  Lexington,  Liberty,  and  Independence,  in  the  west  part  of  the  state.    Jeflftno 
city,   the   capital,   on   the   Missonri,   134   miles  &om    St,  Loq]8»  is  a  growing  plare.^ 

Trade. — Tliere  were,  in  1840,  three  commercial  and  thirty-nine  comnusaion  homm 
pi  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  746,500  dollars  ;  1 107  retail  dry  goodf  tal 
stores,  with  a  capital  of  8,168,802  dollars;  34o  persons  employed  in  the  ianito 
with  a  capital  of  318,029  dollars;  seventy-nine  persons  engaged  in  internal  tra&f* 
Drtation,  who,  with  128  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capitsa<^  173,6c5<)  dollars* 
Manufactures* — In  1840,  the  value  of  home-made  of  family  manufacturea  wis 
1,149,544  dollars  ;  there  were  nine  woollen  manufactories,  employing  thirteen  persoDi,  ft9* 
articles  to  the  value  of  13,750  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  5000  ddkfi; 
'  fumaoes  producing  180  tons  of  east  iron,  and  four  forges,  iSfc,  producing  1 18  tool  flf 
'  uron,  the  whole  employing  eighty  persons,  and  a  capital  of  79,000  dollars  ;  twentr-ofi' 
smelting  houses*  producing  5,295,455  lbs*  of  lead,  employing  252  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
235,806  dollars  ;  sixty- nine  persons  produced  249,302  bushels  of  bitimiinous  coal,  ffa- 
ploying  a  capital  of  9488  dollars  ;  thirty-six  persons  produced  13,150  bushels  of  sail,  with 
a  eapital  of  1^*550  doUan  ;  twelve  potteries  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  12,175  dollm* 
•afMO\dng  thirty-three  persons,  and  a  capital  of  7250  dollars  ;  191  persons  prodifced  ma* 
ehinery  to  the  value  of  190,412  dollars  ;  forty-eight  persons  produced  959  fmall-araf  T 
twelve  persons  manufactured  the  precious  metals  to  the  valuo  "f  .^  I'D  dollars  ;  w?vsii^» 
tliree  persons  produced  granite  and  marble  to  the  vfUue  of  !  41ar8 ;  671  penooi 

produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  185,234  dollars;  293  ai^^M^.^i.c^  produced  508,ffil 


gallons,  and  seven  breweries  produced  374,700  gallons,  the  whole  employing  36^  peneoi* 
and  a  capital  of  189,976  dollars  ;  201  persons  produced  carriages  and  wag^^iH  to  the  valos 
of  97, 11 2  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  45,074  dollars  ;  one  powdermill,  employiog  two  |ieiioii% 


7500  lbs.  of  ^rv. 
I  and  paints  to  the 
J  mills  pfodiieed  i 
,prodiioiii|gftrtidei  t 


th  a  capital  of  1050  dollars  ;  aght  p«rsoiiA  pradnof^ 
'0  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  7000  doJI&n  ;  sizty-lbvr 
I  tils  of  flour,  and^  with  other  mills,  empl<^ed   1326  |Mr- 
■  le  of  960,058  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1,266,019  (toBanf 
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c'k  or  stone  houses,  aiirl  2202  wooden  bonaes,  were  built  by  1966  persons,  and  < 
|,o73  dollars  ;  forty  printing  offices,  six  daily,  five  semi-weeklv   or  tri-weekly,   a 
^ -fnur  weekly  aewspiifier?,  employed    143  persons,  and   a   capital  of  79,350  iolla 
rbole  Amount  of  eujiital  empioyed  in  manufactures  was  2,704,405  dultars. 
Kducatirm. — The   University  of  St.  Louis  (a  Catholic  institution),  at  St.  Louis,  waa" 
in    1829;  St.   Mary*s  college  at  Barren's  (also  Catholic),  was  founded  in  1830; 


idm  coilegv,  at  New  Pdmyra,  was  founded  in  1831 ;  Missouri  university,  at  Columbia, 
frtrind'-ni  in  1840  ;  St.  Charles  college,  at  St.  Charles,  is  a  Methodist  institution,  founded 

ore, 
ntfl^j 


I.  of 

th^ 


1^  ettc  coUegip,  at  Fayette,  is  a  new  institution.    In  all  these  colleges  there  wore, 

Js  students.  There  were  in  the  state,  forty-seven  ncademieSi  with  1926  student 

id  642  pnnrnry  and  common  schools,  with   16,78S  scholars.     There  were  19,457  wh 
mmxm  otvr  twenty  years  of  age,  wlio  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

ReUgwn, — In   1840,  there  were  fifty*one  Methodist  itinerant  preachers,  who  travelled 
692  miles.    The  Baptista  had  146  churcheff  and  eighty *six  ministers  ;  Presbyterians  thirty- 
chiircbca*  si-venteen  ministers;    Roman  CathoUcs,  one  bishop,  tliirty  priests;  £pls- 
thrce  ministers, 
Saist  Louid  h  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  eighteen  miles  by  watt 
idoii  die  ■  the  Missouri.      It  lies  in  38  deg.  36  min.  north  latitude,  and  89  i 

i6  WB^n.  le   from  Greenwich,    and    13  deg,    14   min.   west  longitude 

Wm*''  '  V  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Illinoisi;  200  miles  ab4>ve  that  of  til 

Hit*" ,  ,  by  the  ct>urse  of  the  river,  above  New  Orleans;    1 100  mites  below  tli  _ 

uf  St.  *Wthonv;   120  miles  east  of  Jefferson  city;  80S  miles  from  \Va"5hiiigtnn.     The 
opokitodi,  in  IHIO,  was   1600;  in   1820,  '4598  ;  in   1830,  6694  ;  in   1840,    16,469,  of 
rnocn  1531  were  slaves.     Employed  in  commerce,  845;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  20 IS 
ir  rivers,  ikc,^  89!  ;  in  the  learned  professions,  drc,  188. —  U.  S,  Gaz, 

i  of  the  city  is  pleasant  and  healthy.     The  ground  rises  gradually  fro 
i  -cotid  bank  of  the  river;  and  on  the  second  bank,  wliich  is  about  for 

ijlier  than  the  first,  the  city  is  ehietly  built.     It  presents  a  beautiful  appearoucc  j 
loi  the  opnooite  side  of  the  nver,  or  as  it  is  approached  on  the  river.     At  thi 
e  nf  about  lialf  a  mile  from  the  river,  the  gronntl  attains  its  highest  elevation,  and 
out  in  a  plain  to  the  west*     There  are  five  principal  streets  running  parallel  witl^H 
wliiclt  are  crtissed  by  many  others,  at  right  angles.     Two  streets  along  tlie  rivc^H 
fe  nATTow,  but  tho«o  which  have  been  more  recently  laid  out,  on  the  second  bank,  are 
egvltrsitd  ypacious,  and  present  many  commanding  fituatious.     The  compact  part  of  the 
Itr  0xUntU  about  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  river;  but  there  are  suburbs  on  the  nor 
ba  JOolll  making  the  whole  extent  five  miles.      It  contains  many  neat,  and  some  elegad 
litliitiig*.     Tlie  more  recent  houses  have  been  built  of  brick,  made  of  an  excellent  qualic 
I  iht  inuuetliate  vicinity  ;  some  are  of  stone,  quaiTied  on  the  spot,  and  generally  whiti 
Many  of  the  nouses  havo  spociotis  and  beautiful  gardens  attached  to  them. 
**  Fnml-flreet  iji  open  on  the  side  toward  tlie  water,  and  on  the  other  side  is  a  range  i 
•Ikmam  four  storic!*  Ingh,  built  of  limestone,  which  have  a  ver^'  commanding  appearanc 
km!  mim  die  feat  of  a  lieavy  business.      In  First-street^  the  wholesale  and  retail  dry  good 
■DTtti  ttftf  located  ;  and  in  the  streets  hack  of  this  are  the  artisans  and  tradesmen. 
|iflU&9  city  is  wintered  from  the  Mississippi^     The  water  is  raised  by  st^am  power  to  I 
^^^^HiiltMUt^  on  au  elevated  ancient   mound,  whence  it  is  distributed  in  iron  pip 
^HHnli6  dty.     A  company  is  also  formed  for  lighting  the  city  witli  gas.     The  countr 
^^B  Sl  Louifv  a^ud  wmt  for  fifteen  miles,  is  a  very  fertile  prairie. 
^*Tb»  city  is  admirably  situated  for  commerce,  and  already  surpasses  in  its  trade  ever 
tkcr  plac^  north  of  New  Orleans.      The  Mississippi  and  the  Illinois  to  the  north,  th 
Mb  mod  ati  t  <'         :  ^  to  the  south-east,  and  the  Missouri  to  the  west,  give  it  a  readj 
to  a  yAs  tf  country  ;  and  to  the  south  the  Mississippi  furnishes  an  outlet 

Ml  fur  its  ac4:uniulat4«d  productiotis.     It  is  the  principal  western  dep<^t  of  the  America 
Qpttoy,  who  have  a  large  establishment   in  the  place,  and  nearly  1000  men  in  theii 
nploy.     A  vast  amount  of  furs  of  every  description  is  here  collected  ;  and  10,00<J  drie 
nib  tongues  have    been    brought  in  in  a  single  year. — (See  Fur  Trade  hen^after.l 
Hi  tftouoboftU  ply  from  tlits  place  in  various  directtons.     The  steamb^^at  arrival^ 
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a  ring^e  yesr,  hare  amounteil  to  ovf>r  BCX),  with  a  tannage  of  over  100,000.     Tbo  \ 
tonnage  of  this  port,  in  1810,  was  11,269, 

**  Among  the  puhltc  huUJin|^,  the  city  hall,  a  splendid  huildtng'  of  brick^  sereriJ  of 
churches,  and  particularly  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  deserve  notice*     The  catbe 
rig  1 36  feet  long,  eighty -lour  feet  wide,  and  the  walls  are  forty  feet  liigh.     The  frotit 
ltl»e  edifice  is  fifty -eight  fvet  hij^h,  above  which  the  t^twer  of  the  steeple  rises  twentv  fi 
[[uare  to  the  height  of  forty  feet.     Tliis  U  surmounted  by  an  octagtm  spire  covered  wil 
in,  crowned  with  a  brusg  gilt  liaU  five  feet  in  diameter,  stirinounted  by  a  cro.ss  of  gill ' 
ten  feet  high.      In  the  steeple  is  a  peal  of  gix  bellst  the  three  largest  of  whtcli  wi^igh  from 
1000 lbs.  to  2600  Iba.  each.     The  front  of  the  building  is  of  polished  fn>estone,  with  a 
ortico  of  four  massive  Doric  columns*    There  Is  also  a  United  States*  land  ulEoa,  a  tliMtn^ 
Eand  a  concert  lialL 

"  There  are  fievernl  literary  and  benevolent  institutions  iu  the  city.     The   St*  l/iuif 
university  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Catholics,  and  has  fifteen  instmctors,  Bixty  sti 
iind  7900  volumes  in  its  libraries.     It  has  a  spacious  building  in  the  city,  and  is 
endowed,     Kemper  college  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Episconalians,  and  v*  Iwin 
situated  four  mile^  from  the  city,  with  esttensive  grounds  around  it.     Its  r 
meut  is  witliin  the  city,  and  has  a  spacious  building  capable  of  aecommodatin 
a  hall  for  lectures^  c^iemical  laboratory,  SiQ,     The  Western  academy  of  - 
extensive  museum  of  natural  hbtory  and  mineralogy,  &c.     There  is  alao  a  inuHL'»iiii,  con^^ 
plaining  Indiim  antiquities*  fossil  remains,  and  other  curiosities. 

**  The  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  an  institution  of  nuns,  for  conductlag^  fimalo 
ition.     The  Prott^tant  ladies  conduct  an  Orphan  Asylum ;  and  tlier©  is  a  C^Oidm 
"Oqihan  Asylum^  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Charily. 

**  Tliere  arc  fourteen  churclies  in  the  city — two  Episcopal,  two  Methodist,  two  Pws- 
■  byteriaut    two    Roman    Catholic,    one    Associate    Reformed   Presbyterian*    ont*   German 
*Lutheran»  one  Baptist,  one  UnitariaOy  one  A&ican  Methodist,  and  one  African  Hantttt.*'-^ 
a  S,  Go:, 

The  eitv  hoa  a  bank  and  two  insurance  companies.  In  the  southern  Ituiits  of  tin?  tkf 
is  a  Unitea  States*  araenal,  and  fourteen  miles  distant  from  it  are  the  United  Stetei' 
Jefferson  barracks,  capable  of  accommodating  600  or  700  men. 

Trades, — There  were,  in  1840,  one  foreign  commercial  and  twenty- four  couimliaBiNi 
bouses,  with  a  capital  of  717,000  dollars  ;  214  retail  storeSt  wttli  a  capital  of  3,875«U50 
I  dollars ;  seventeen  lumber  yanb,  with  a  capital  of  287,529  dollars  ;  forty  persons  emplovvft 
[in  internal  transportation,  together  with  thirty-seven  butchers  and  fiackers,  employei  a 
[capital  of  141;500  dolbrs ;  furs,  skins,  &c>,  valued  at  306, 3(X)  dollars;  niAcimit^t 
i  1^,807  dollars  ;  two  tanneries,  capital  54,^500  dollars;  one  diftiJlery,  and  six  I 
[capita)  48,8tK)  dollars ;  one  rope  wilk,  capital  10,000  dollars  ;  two  flouring  mills, 
[mill,  six  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill,  capital  106,500  dollars ;  twenty-two  prinrJ 
[daily,  seven  weekly,  and  five  semi-wetkly  newspapers,  employed  a  capital  of 
[210  brick  and  stone,  and  130  wooden  houses,  cost  761,980  dollars.  Total  ca^lal  la 
^ manufacturta,  674,250  doUara,  Ten  academies^  577  students;  seven  schools,  713  £oh 
—  Official  Reiurng, 

St.  Louis  was  founded,  iu  1764,  by  the  French  &om  Canada,  as  a  trading  post 
ithe  Indians;  but  during  tlie  French  and  Spanish  |K)sses9ion  of  it,  it  remained  an 
r  iidcrable  village, —  U.  S,  Gas. 

In  an  article  on  the  Resources  of  Missouri,  in  **  Hunt  s  Mngaxine,"  it  is  remarked,  thai 
"many  thriving  towns  have  sprung  up*  witliin  a  few  yeaw,  in  th^=  -tp**-  r.,.,?  which  bid 
fair  to  become  of  some  importance— situated  on  the  banks  ef  our  I.  4  gyppiof 

ijorts  for  large  and  fertile  diMricts  of  country.     Among  t}r  -     i>v  mtrnjmnu  nannrtm*, 

[  IkKJueville,  Independence,  Weston,  Rochrpnrt,  and  sevc  St.  Louis,  lH»wev«v  il 

1  destiueil  to  be  the  largest  ei f  '  '  J]  |  1 1  i        ,    \ .  wll!  '  tlio  Uigwt 

west  of  the  Alleghanit^  tu  i    .       Vm   ,  ur  ^^  t  «i#<e  at  tlia 

I  map  of  the  MiBsissippi  and  }l:  ■  -   i,^!Mji 

lliatural  advatir?»^«,  en«ure  tin  ■    i'    i 

]it  is  the  fi 
Llielaw  tlii^  I  ,  I .-. 
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I  of  nrhieh  tsany  from  800  tons  to  1000  ioiis  of  freii^ht,  down  stremn.  Above  Uiia  |>olnt, 
;  ore  shidiawer,  so  that  freig'htf  to  be  sent  eitlier  uji  or  dowri^  must  be  here  iaiided 
^k;r...^  Xbe  MUsouri,  a  few  m'des  above^  runs  we&twardly — navi|rahle  for  steam - 
K)  niiles,  dnuDiiig  one  of  tlio  mo5t  feiiile  states  of  the  union.  North, 
|iti«-  ^'ii>^tssippi,  td  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  between  the  fertile  and  rapidly  growing 
I  of  Iowa  and  W^iacou^i,  and  the  state  of  lilinois*  A  few  miles  abo^c  the  inoutb 
'  MiflSOurv  is  the  Illinois  river,  running  for  300  miles  to  tlie  north-east,  through  the 
atate  t£  lUinois.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  a  canal  will 
*  "  '  r  with  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan;  which  will  open  the  ti'ade  of  the  e-astem 
.u?in,  and  western  part  of  Michigan,  to  the  markets  of  8t.  Louis.  The  trade 
I  wbulti  of  tilts  part  of  the  country  posses  by  8t.  Louis,  and  it  is  constantly  increaaingp. 
I  of  all  kinils  will  seek  tliis  market,  to  be  resliipped  to  the  nortli,  east,  and  wesL 
have  been  known  of  per«onfl  {mrdiBsiiig  cigars  atul  coiFee  in  St.  Louis,  shipping 
to  Peru,  CO  the  lUinois;,  by  steamboata,  and  waggoning  tlienc«  to  Chicago  ;  and 
'  litem  there  at  lower  prices  than  those  brought  frouj  Ner  York,  by  a  continuous  water 
From  tliis  point  Is  shipped  nearly  all  th«!  lead  produced  at  the  mines  in  Illinois 

^  Tbe  population  of  Sl  Louis,  withia  the  present  city  limits^  is  more  than  80,000  ; 
mtt  hy  ilie  oetisus  of  LS-IO,  tt  was  but  little  above  24,000.     The  imjxirts  and  exportdi» 
1841,  eei^^ed  30,tHX),CK)0  dollar*.      From  tlie  let  of  January,   1841,  to  the  1st  of 
tiuary,  1842«  tlie  number  of  steamboats  visiting  St.  Louis  atnounted  to  1928,  with  an 
y  of  262,2HL     The  number  of  boats,  in  1842,  wm  20J0,  with  a  toima^ 
I  Internal  Trade  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 


Ptineipnl  Items  of  Expenditure, 

dollars. 
Salaim  of  oiecoti ve  officers. ..  ...*..        9, 1  oO 

'  nve 4,000 

>....*....• 22,5.50 

ifure* ,.     56,000 

ht .,..„     71,000 

12,000 

hment« 160 


VINAKCE8   OF   MISSOURI. 

Chief  Sources  of  Incotne, 


dollars. 

Direct  taxes.. 130,000 

Income  of  state  funds ..*.. 52^270 


Amount  of  state  debt 922,000 

Annual  interest  on  debt  -...     71,000 


Thif  •xpendityrc  of  the  State  is  generally  equal  to  its  income,  leaving  little  or  no  balance 
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IOCS   »  homidi^d  north  by   Wisconsin  territory  ;   east,  by  Lake   Michigan  and 
(  south,    by  tlie   Ohio  river,    which   separates  it  from  Kentucky  ;  and  west,    hy 
and   loi*^  territory,  from  which   it  is  separated  by  the  Mississippi  river.     It  is 
vffdi  37  di?g.  and  42  deg:-  ^Oniiu.  north  latitude,  and  between  87  deg.  17  min.  and 
91  dUg.  50  fniu   west  longitude,  and  between   10  deg.  20  mlu.  and   14  deg.  21  min.  we^t 
'  I  from  Waebington.     It  is  350  niilej  long  by    1  HO  miles  broad,   comprising  an 
^qf  afaotti  50,000  square  miles,  or  32,000,000  acres.     The  population,  in   1810,  was 
J   m  1820,  fi5,211  ;  in   1S30,   1  o 7,575  ;  in  1840,  476,183;  of  which  255,235 
Jfi*  funliH  ;  217,019  white  females;    1876  wejpe  coloured  males;  1722  coloureil 
d  in  agriculture,   105,337  ;  in  commerce,  2506 ;  in  manufactures  and 
in^,».jj  ,  .ii  milling,  782  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  63  ;  navigating  lakes,  rivers,  and 
310  ;  Itsariied  professions,  2021. 
Ulii  stAte  is  divided  into  eighty-seven  counties,  wliich,  with  their  population,  in  1840, 
limir  a^pitals,  were  as  follows; — Adams,  14,476,  C,  Quincy  ;  Alexander,  3313,  C. 


•  Thr  legislature  sot,  in  lft42-4a,  lUO  days. 
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ITintv ;  BoDd,  5060,  C  Greenville  i  Boone,  1705,  C,  BelvJaere ;  Brown,  4183^  C. 
Surlliig;  Bureau,  3067,  C  Princeton;  Calhoun,  1741,  C.  Gilead  ;  Carroll,  1020, 
f  Savanuah  ;  Cass,  2981,  C.  \rirgjma ;  Champaign,  1475,  C.  Urbana;  Cliristi*n,  1878, ' 
linburg  ;  Clarke,  7453,  C.  Marshall;  Clay,  3228,  C.  Lewisville  ;  Clinton,  3718, 
riyle;  Coles,  9616,  C.  Charleston  ;  Cook,  10,201,  C.Chicago;  Crawfonl,  4422, 
Wcstine  ;  Do  Kalb,  1697,  C.  Sycamore  ;  De  Mitt,  3247,  C.  Clinton  ;  Du  Page,  a5S 
"C.  Napicrville  ;  Edgar,  8225,  C.  Paris  ;  Edwards,  3070,  C.  Albion  j  ElEndiam,  1674 
C.  EwingtoD  }  Fayette,  6328,  C.  Vandalia ;  Franklin,  3682,  C.  Benton  ;  Fudton,  13,ui| 
C.  LcHUton  ;  Gdllatin,  10,760,  C  Equality  ;  Greene,  11,951,  C.  Carrollton  ;  Hamilti 
3945,  C.  McLeansborough  ;  Hancock,  9946,  C,  Carthage  ;  Hai-din,  1378,  C.  Elit  ' 
l$own  ;  Heury^  12(»0,  C.  Morristown  ;  Iroquois,  1695,  C.  Montgomery  ;  Jackson,  3466^ 
iC.  BiTiwiisville  ;  Jasper,  1472,  C.  Newton  ;  Jeflerson,  5762,  C-  Mount  Vernon  ;  Jcnoy, 
535|  C  JcrsevviUe;  Jo-Da ^sa,  6180,  C  Galena  ;  Johnson,  3626,  C.  Vienna  ;  Kimcv 
501,  C.  Geneva  ;  Knox,  70f>0,  C.  Knoxville  ;  Luke,  2634,  C.  Little  Fort  ;  La  Siilh^ 
D348,  C.  Ottawa  ;  Lawrcnc%  7092,  C.  Lawrenee\ille ;  Lee,  2035,  C.  Dixon ;  Livin 
?59,  C.  Pontiac;  Logan,  2333,  C.  Postville  ;  Mficon,  3039,  C.  Decatur;  Macoupin,  ' 
C.  Corlinville ;  Madison,  14,433,  C.  Edwardsville  ^  Marion,  4742,  C.  Salem  ; 
1849,  C.  Lacon  ;  McDoiiough,  5308,  C.  Macomb;  Mc Henry,  2578,  C.  McOi 
IcLcaii,  6565,  C.  Bloomlngton  ;  Menard,  4431,  C*  Petersburg  ;  Mercer,  2352,  C. 
ersburg ;  Monroe,  4481,  C.  Waterl<x> ;  Montgomery,  4490,  C.  Hillsborough  :  Mo 
[19,547,  C.  Jackson>411e  ;  Ogle,  3479,  C.  Oregon  city  ;  Peoria,  6153,  C.  Peoria  ;  Pe 
B222,  C.  Pinckneyville  ;  Pike,  11,728,  C.  Pittslield  ;  'Pope,  4094,  C.  Golconda  ;  Pa 
K31,  C.  Hennepin;  Randolph,  7944,  C.  Kaskaskia  ;  Rock  Island,  2610,  C. 
Island  ;  San»ramon,  14,716,  C.  SpriiigHeld  ;  Schuyler,  6972,  C*  Rushville  ;  Scott^  621$, 
C.  \VlnchcsteT  ;  Shelby,  6659,  C.  Shelby ville;  Stark,  1573,  C.  Toulon  ;  St4?p!i«»oii, 
?800,  C.  Freeport;  St'  Clair,  13,631,  C.  Belleville;  Tazewell,  7221,  C.  Tremont;  Uu' 
524,  C.  Jonesborough  ;  Vermilion,  9303,  C.  Danville  ;  Wabash,  4240,  C,  MouulJ 
Warr^'n,  G739,  C.  Monmouth  ;  Washington,  4810,  C.  Nashville  ;  Wayne,  511' 
Ml  White,  7919,  C.  Carmi ;  Whiteside,  2514,  C.  Sterhng  ;  Will,  lO.lf 
Juliet  ;   Williamson,  4457,  C.  Bain  bridge  ;  Winnebago,  4609,  C.  Rockford. 

Smi* — The  snriace  of  this  state  is  generally  level  There  is  no  mountain  in  tt^  i 
jttent,  though  the  northern  and  southern  parts  are  hiliy  and  broken.  The  portion  ofi 
ate  south  of  a  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ka&ka&ki%j 
^eneralfy  covered  with  timber,  but,  north  of  this,  the  prairie  country  predominates* 
fcye  iometinies  wanders  over  immense  plains,  covered  with  grass,  with  no  other  bound 
of  it«  vision  but  the  distant  horizon,  though  the  view  is  often  broken  by  occasional  wo 
anda.  The  dry  prairies  arc  generally  from  thirty  to  100  feet  higher  than  the 
and  on  the  rivers,  and  frequently  no  less  fertUe.  A  range  of  hluif;)  commencee  on  tta 
Qargin  of  the  Mississippi,  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  oitenda  noctib 
»yond  the  Des  Moines  rapids,  sometimes  rising  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge,  Iml 
L'nerally  a  few  mile^  distant  from  it,  leaving,  between  the  blujfs  and  the  river,  m  sifip  ni 
lalluvitd  formation  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  The  banks  of  the  Illinois  and  Kaskailciai  in 
lifime  places,  present  sublime  and  picturesque  scenery-  Several  of  their  tributary  strcMi 
|liave  excavated  for  themselves  deep  gulfs,  particularly  those  of  the  Ka^kaskia,  wlioii 
I  banks,  near  the  junction  of  Big  Hill  oreek,  present  a  perpendicular  front  of  solid  hmesUHM 
'  140  feet  high.  —  (L  S,  Ga:. 

The  peninsula  between  the  MtJaisaippi  and  Illinois  rivers  has  been  surveyed  as  milSt 
bounty  lands  by  the  United  States,  making  an  area  equal  to  240  towtiship*  of  six 
[square,  which  would  be  equal  to  8640  square  miles^  or  nearly  to  5,530,000  acres, 
lands  arc  ^id  to  be  of  excellent  quality.     The  soil  througliout  the  state  generally  mAy  I 
considered  as  fertile. 

Live  Sii}ck  and  Agrictdhiral  ProdH4je,'^\T\   1840,  in  tins  state  there  wei«  IS 
horteg  and   muk^s  ;    626,274  nrat  cattle;    395,672   sheep;    1,495,254  swine  i    fioiilti 
jtalued   at  309/204  dollars.     There  were  produced    3,335.393  buslieU  of  %hc9A\    %%^ 
tliu^el:!  of  barley  ;  4,9HH,(K)8  bushels  of  oaU  i  88,197  busheb  of  ry^  j  A7,AA4  hit«lii?4#i 
l^wheat;  22,634,211  f  Indian  com;  650*007  lb*,  of  woof;   17,7' 

r3  lbs*  of  wax  ;  2,^^  iuslicU  of  [K>tatoas  \  164^932  Vom  of  ha> , 
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%1  flax;  564»326nis.  of  tobacco;  460  lbs,  of  rice;  200,947  Iba  of  cotton;   1150 
mlXk  cocoons;  S99^813  lbs.  of  su^ar.     The  products  of  the  dairy  were  vaiuctl   at 
l|17S  Mimn  ;  of  the  orchard,  at  126,7o6  dollan  ;  of  lumber,  1203,666  dollars.     Value- 
r  ildfit  mad  furSt  39,412  dollars.     There  were  made   474  gallons  of  wine. — Official 

^^^imate, — The  climate  is  ^nerally  healthy,  the  air  pure  and  serene,  but  the  winters 
^ft  The  ftveragpe  temperature  through  the  year  is  &om  50  deg,  to  53  deg^,  of  Fohren- 
^B  la  tbe  neighbourhood  of  low  and  wet  lands,  particularly  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Hpfih  and  the  Ohio,  the  country  is  unhealthy.  The  summera  m  the  southern  part  of  the 
^B  mn  wirm* 

Wuiimen* — ^The  Illinois  is  the  largest  Hrer  in  the  state.     Fox  and  De^  Plaines  rivers,  its 
m  htgeit  branches  from  the  north,  rise  in  Wisconsin,  and  with  Kankakee  river,   fkim 
fotrm  the  Illinois,  and  after  a  course  of  more  than  400  miles,  it  enters  the  Missis- 
twenty  miles  above  the  Mbsouri,     It  is  navigable  a  distance  of  about  2o0  miles. 
river  rises  in  \Msconsin,  and  after  a  course  of  300  miles,  mostly  in  Dllnois,  it  falls 
" "     isiippi.     The  Kaskaskia  rises  near  the  middle  of  the  state,  and  after  a  south- 
bourse   of   2o0    miles,  enters   the    Mississippi,    sixty-three    mile^    below   the 
jujtu     It  is  navigable  for  boats  for  150  miles.     The  Wabash  forms  a  part  of  the  east 
f8ee  Indiana.)     The  Little  Wabash,   after  a  course  of  130  niiies,  enters  the 
above  its  confluence  with    the  Ohio,     Peoria  lake,  through  which  the 
-,   about  200  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,   twenty 
[  bogf  Slid  two  miles  broad. 

~      ^»rtru"«h.il  commercial  deptit  in  the  nortli  is  Clncago,  on  Lake  Michigan,   at  the 

|f  '  river,  with  a  tolerable  harbour,  which  has  been  improved  by  piers  ex- 

Uke,     The  most  commercial  place  on  tlie  Mississippi  is  Alton,  two  miles 

[  a  half  alxsv©  the  Missouri.     It  has  a  fine  landing-place,  with  a  natural  wharf  consist- 

\  of  a  flat  nxrk,  well  suited  to  the  purpose.     The  •)ther  principal  places  are  Springfield^ 

Dry,  Galena,  Peoria,  Vondaha,  and  Kaskaskia. 

y>aBfc,*---There  were  in  this  state,  in  1840,  two  commercial  and  fifty-one  commissiou 
f  engigcd  in  ft^reign  trade,  witli  a  capital  of  333,800  dollars  ;  1348  retail  dry  goods 
md  other  sturcs,  with  a  capital  of  4,904,125  dolkrs  ;  40.5  persons  employed  in  the  lumber 
\0/ic^  with  ft  capital  of  93,3.50  dollars  ;  117  persons  employed  in  internal  transportation, 
"^^       *  '    268  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  642,425  doUars.^ — Official 

immfocturejn,  —The  value  of  home-made  or  family  mnuufactures  was  993,567  dollars, 
\  frmr  fulling  mills,   and  sixteen  woollen   manufactories,  employing  thirty-four 
ing  roods  to  the  value  of  9540  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  26,205  doUars  ; 
___  produced   158    tons    of    cast  iron  ;    twenty    smelting    houses    produced 

^"755^000  lb«.    of   lead,    employing    seventy-three    persons,     and  a    capital  of    1 1 4,500 
tw«nty-two  persons  produced  20,000  bushels  of  salt,  with  a  capital  of  10,000 
;  I  ihfM  persons  produced  confectionery  to  the  value  of  2240  dollars ;  one  paper 
20OO  dollars ;   twenty-four   persons   manufactured  tobacco  to  the  value  of 
sixty-eight  persons  manufactured  hats  and  caps  to  tlie  value  of  28.395 
sod  straw  bonnets  to   the  value  of   1570  dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  12,918 
I  *  twenty-three  potteries,  employed  fifty-six  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value 
*lar«,  with  a  capital  of  10,225  dollars;    155  tanneries  employed  305  persons, 
of  155,679  dollars;  626  other  manufactories  of  leatlier,   as  saddleries,  &c,, 
[•rticlcs  to  the  vtiJue  of  247,217  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  98,503  dollars;  seventy- 
ovw  j)rciduct?d   machinery  to  the  value  of  37,720  dollars;  twenty  persons  produced 
[  and  cutlnry  to  the  value  of  9750  dollars;  twelve  persons  produced  twenty  cannou 
small  anu-i ;  seven  persons  manufactured  the  precious  metals  to  the  value  of  24CK) 
tweaiy-slx  p«arsons  manufiictured  granite  and   marble   to  the  value  of  116,112 
i;995  pcmnut  prc»dueed  bricks   and   lime  to  the  value  of  263,398   dollars,   with  a 
capital  of  1  (  I  Inn ;  twenty-five  [lersons  produced  5 1 9,673  lbs.  of  soap,  and  1 1 7 ,698lbs. 

G^taibw  ca-  :-.  .,  lib  a  capita!  of  17,345  dollars  ;  150  distilleries  produced  1,551,684 
I^Bltofii^  and  elevru  breweries  90,300  gallons,  tlie  whole  employing  233  persons,  and  a 
ca|itta3  of  1^155  dollars;  307  [K^rsons  produced  carriages  and  waggous  to  the  value  of 
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I44»d62  dollaTS,  with  a  capital  of  59,263  dollars  i  ninety -eigLt  flouring 
l72,6o7  baixeb  of  flour,  aiid,  with  other  mills,  employed  2204  j>ersoiis,   luid  umniifnctimJ 
I  articles  to  tlie  value  «f  2,417,826  dolhirs,  with  a  capital  of  2,147,618  dollars  ;  vei     ' 
^  built  to  the  value  of  39j20C>  dollars  ;  244  peraoiis  produced  furniture  to  the  valuo 
>  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  62,223  dollars  ;  334   brick  or  stone  houses,   and  4133 
I  houses  were  built  by  5737  persona,  and  cost  2,065,255  doUara  :  (brty*livc  printing 
rand  five  binderies,  three  daily,   two  semi-weekly?  and  thirty-!  I    '  kly  newspaper*, 

'  nine  periodicals,  employed  175  persona,  and  n  capital  of  71,^t      The  whole  amotiot 

of  capital  employed  m  manufactures  was  3^136,512  dollars. —  <J(ficial  Returns, 

Education, — The    Illinois   college,  at  Jacksonville,   was  founded  in    1829;    Shurtlcfl' 

pcolleg'e  (Baptist),  in  Upper  Alton,  in  1835  ;  M'Kendree  college  (  ' '  t),  in   Lehanou, 

'  in  1834  ;  McDonough  college,  at  Macomb,  in  1837.      In  these  in  -  there  were,  ia 

1840,  311  students.     There  were  in   the  state  forty -two  academies,   with  19(i7  stodtntft 

1241   common  and  primary  schools,  with  34,876  scholars;  and  27,502  white  persoci 

twenty  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Religiaii.— The    Methodists  have    160  travelling  preachers;  tlie  Bapdsts    hare    I 
ministers;  the  Presbyterians,  of  difTerent  deseiiptions,  about    1 00  imuistcrs ;   tlie  Epii 
[  Italians    ten  churches,   and   the    Roman    Catliolics   twelve;  and  there  are  some  of 
I  denominations. 

Banks, — At  the  beginning  of  1840*  there  were,  in  this  state,  nine  banks  and  hnuD( 
wiUi  an  aggregate  capital  of  5,423, 1 85  dollars,   and   a  circulation  of  3*724,092  di 
At  the  close  of  1840,  the  state  debt  amounted   to  13^465,682  doUars. — (See  Baaki 
United  States  hereafter. ) 

Public  IVorhs, — This  state  has  undertaken  an  extensive  system  of  internal  improit- 
aients.  The  lllinoisi  and  Michigan  canal  extends  from  Cliicago  106  miles  to  near  Pom, 
ipX  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Illinois.  Tliis  distance  includes  a  navi^iUe 
feeder  of  four  miles,  and  a  few  miles  of  river  navigation.  It  was  commenced  in  1836^11111 
is  estimated  to  cost  8. 654^337  dollars,  A  railroad  extends  from  Meredosia,  lil 
XL\\h^  to  Springfield.     Coal  Mine    Bluffs  railroad  extends  from  the  Missi^Lslm 

to  the  coal  mine.     Besides  these,  a  large  system  of  railroads  has  b^ei  L 

partly  executed,  the  principal  of  which  is  denominated  the  Central  railroad,  *.  v.^..^,.ig 
^airoy  at  tlie  junction  of  the  Oliio  and  Mississippi,  and  termiuatiog  near  the  soutlt  tcfwd- 
nntion  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal ;  and  thence  extending  in  a  north-west  direclMMi 
llo  Gollena  ;  the  whole  distance  being  457  mites  and  a  half,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  3,dOtM)00 
This  is  designed  to  be  interacted  by  railroads  to  the  east  and  west,  tome  of 
«ing  the  state.  But  none  of  these  works  are  yet  completed- 
The  Freiich,  in  1720,  from  Canada,  settled  at  Kaskaskia  and  Caholda,  where 

tcendants  are  still  found.     By  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Fi      

-  J763»  this  country  came  into  the  possession  of  the  British.  Nearly  all  the  settlefocnltf 
llbis  state,  by  emigrants  from  other  states,  have  been  made  since  1800.  In  1789, 
Ittituted  a  part  of  the  north-west  territory.  In  1 80<J.  Indiana  and  Illinois  becooae  a  ve^mniB 
llerritory.  In  1 809  Illinois  was  made  a  separate  territory  under  its  present  wmm  i  and  in 
118 18  it  was  tidmitted  to  the  union  as  an  independent  state,  being  the  twenty-tlnrd  Co  ikil 
time  admitted. —  L\  *V.  Gaz, 

The  fertility  and  resources  of  Illinois  are  described  in  a  recent  nuiuber  of  ^  HiintV  Ito* 
chant's  Magarine"  as  follows,  viz.  :  — 

"  Its  southern  extremity  is  conseqnenlly  nearly  on  a  parallel  with  Richmond,  VifgiMi^ 

L  lind  Its  northern  with  Albany,  in  tlie  state  of  New  York.     In  consequence  of  thiii  giwl 

xtteot  from  north  to  south  the  climate  is  various,  but  there  is  little  esiiontial  variation  ia 

be  inexliaustibic  riclmcss  of  its  soil,  whether  it  sinks  into  '  bottoms,*  rises  into  *  bluifi^*  iv 

p reads  into  *  prairies'  or  *  barrens.' 

^*  It  will  Ih            'a  glance  at  the  map,  tJiat  its  situation  is  exceedingly  favoutmbla  to 
a  commercial  i                    with  the  surrounding  states.     The  Mississippi  meandart  al(Ml|f  itf 
t western  burdur  tui  ;imj  miles;  the  Ohio  washes  it  on  the  soutli ;  and  on  tha  atfltHliai 
JM«t  I^iko  Michiiran  and  the  Wabash.     Besides  this  very  oxten*tve  wnti»r  c^mTfrtinica- 
iion  I                                  f ^  iutiirior  is  also  traversed   I  It 

*.d  by  the  junction  of  tlic  L*^  
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few  miles  of  Lake  Micliigan,  swoops  tlirougli  iUe 

the  1 


*f}ni'h  T^^iht^T  ihelt  beaJ  watera  witliiii 

-westerly  direction,  and  joiuB  t!io  Mississip[^t  a  few  miles  tibove  tlie  moutU 

...  j.i..,.  >uri*      It  18  navig-able  fnr  steamboatg  at  a  moderate  stag©  of  water  to   Peru, 

aice  of  more  than  200  miles,  without  reckoning  the  windings  of  the  chanoel  in  uavi- 

*'-^m  which  pi>hit  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  100  nales  long,  connects  it  with 

/j^n,  thus  opening  to  a  great  portion  of  the  state  a  market  througli  the  lake* 

'   to  New  York.     Roek  river  rises  in  Wisconsin,   and  after  traversing  the 

.art  of  the  state,  emptie-s  uito  th*.*  I^Iis^sissippi  abt>ve  the  41st  degree  of  north 

it  13   navigabie^^  with  the  exception  of  one  or  twk>  obBtmctions  m  the  shape  of 

idii  f oiT  Kiear  2C>0  miles.     The  Ka^kaskja,  another  large  river,  waters  the  southern  part 

Um  ftste,  and  enteri^K  the  Mississippi  about  midway   between  tlie  Missouri  and   Ohio. 

_       Mmldj  is  stilt  fiirther  south,  and  also  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Mississippi.     The 

targe  fllnsAm^  o  'vtn  side  of  the  state  are  the  Irmjuoisf  a  tributary  of  the  Kankakee} 

tLo  \remiilion.  ;  into  the  Wabash;  and  the  Embarras  and  Little  Wabash,  b*>th  of 

whidi  abo  ;  way  into  the  Wabash,      Besides  these  are  many  smaller  streamsj  crt»ss- 

CL>u:    ^    :     .very  direction,  some  of  which,  particularly  at  the  north,  afford  a  va- 

wiiter-|K>wer  for  [iropelling  machinery. 

^^1,^,i  '"itisurti^^  channels  of  iatercommumcattoa  have  been  still  further  extended  ' 
The  public  authorities  commenced  a  system  of  internal  improvements,  somi 
Ml  i%n  extended  acale,  whiehj  rdthough  checked  for  the  present  by  the  embarrass' 
r  which  the  i?»tate  is  labouring,  ^vill,  doubtless,  ultimately  be  completed,  makin|f, 
I'  '"   '       *    '  ]ble,  and  opening  to  the  great  markets  of  the  union  the  inex- 

h  rich  interior.      Among  these  the  most  important  h  the  Illinois 

)i  ,  comiecting,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  waters  of  the  Illinois  river 

^^  Ivrt,     It  was  commenced  as  a  state  work  in  1 636,  and  congress,  to  ad- 

vajiii.  >utributed  every  alternate  section  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  canal 

tll«  %.'  1  the  work  is  completed,  wall,  it  is  thought,  more  than  defray  th< 

expeu^  iii  lou.     The  work  is  still  in  progress,  notwithstandmg  the  embarras.<raenta 

'1  i*pnbably  be  completed  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years  (iu  1846)/ 
m  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  and  when  fini&licd  will  give  a  powerf 
t    -      ,  o  iiiterests  of  the  state.     It  is  a  curious  fact,  strongly  indicative 

t»r  of  the  country,  tliat  this  canal,  the  length  of  which  is  about  100  miles,  will 
plied  with  water  for  trie  greater  part  of  this  distance  from  Lake  Michigan, 

iiic  low  lands  lying  between  the  bluffs  and  the  mai^ns  of  the  rivers  are  called  *  bot- 
aad  have  been  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  streams. 
•*  These  '  bottoms'  coustitute  tlie  richest  land  in  the  west.     The  soil  la  often  twenty- 
f«3<>t  deep,  and  when  thrown  up  from  the  digging  of  wells,  produces  luxuriantly  the  first 
The  most  ejttensive  and  fertile  tract  of  this  description  of  soil  is  what  is  called  the 
AiQ«miAT    '■         ii,'  coQimencing  at  the  moutli  of  the  Kaskaskia,  on  the  Mississippi 
crt4!Qdiii^-  id  to  the  bluffs  at  Alton,  a  dbtance  of  ninety  miles.     Its  average  widti 

is  fir«  milfi^  and  it  contains  about  288,000  acres.     The  8<>il  is  an  argillaceous  or  a  sillcioi 
twVi^rTfing  fis  clay  or  sand  happens  to  predominate  in  its  fonaation.      This  tnurt,  whi< 
\hvii  tiie  Mississippi  constituted  the  western  bcmndary  of  the  Ignited 
fi  the  margin  of  the  river  with  a  strip  of  heavy  timber,  having  a  thick 
tki,   fn^m  iialf  a  mil©  to  two  miles  iu  width,  but  from  thence  to  the  bluffs  it  is 
ip^ly  prairiti*      It  is  iyters}>ersed  with  sloughs,  lakes,  and  ponds,  the  most  of  which 
\mm  dry  in  autumn.     The  mtul  is  highest  near  the  marg^  of  the  stream,  and  conse- 
y  wLeu  overflowed  retains  a  large  quantity  of  water,    which  is  apt  to  stagnate  aii< 
off  miasm V  rendering  the  air  deleterious  to  healtlu     The  soil  is,  however,  inex- 
\j  productive^     Seventy^five  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  is  an  ordinary  crop,  an( 
tivt  old  French  towns  it  has  been  cultivated  and  produced  successive  crops  of  cor 
"  !han   1 00  years.     IJesldes  the  American  Bottom,   there  are  others  thi 

rieral  chariLcter.     C)n  the  l»anks  of  the  JVIlijsissipfn  there  are  many  phvci 
and  also  on  the  other  rivers  of  the  state.      Tl 
•  vered  witli  a  heavy  growth  of  tlmWr,   and  are 
f  flood.     Those  of  the  Wabash  are  of 
^       oy  the  Hoods  of  the  river  as  you  asoead 
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from  Its  month.     Wlicn  not  inundated  tlicv  nre  equal  in  fertititj  to  the  fAr-fnmol 
eiui  Bottom,  and  in  some  Instances  are  preferable,  as  they  possess  a  soil  less  adhrsive, 

"  These  bottoms,   especially  tlie  American,   are  the  best  regions  in  the    United  S 
for  raising'  stocky  particularly  horses,  cattle,  and  sTvlnc.      The  roots  and  worms  of  thv 
tile  acorns  and  other  fruits  trom  the  trees,  and  the  fish  of  the  lakes,  are  siifHcient  to  ml 
and  fatten  the  swine  ;  and  the  horses  and  cattle  find  inrxlmustible  supplies  of  grosi!,  in  tfce 
pmiries  and  pea  vines,  bu3alo  grass,  -wild  oats,  and  other  herbag-e  in  the  timber  during  tli« 

I  summer,  and  rnshes  in  the  winter.  The  soil  is  not  so  wull  adapted  to  the  prodnctioa  iif 
%heat  and  other  small  grain  as  of  Indian  corn.     They  grow  too  rank,  and  fall  down  ImUdvp 

>  |}ie  grtiiiL  is  suBiinently  ripened  to  harvest.  They  are  also  all,  or  Qcarly  ali^  subbed  to  dtt 
very  serious  objection  of  being  unhealthy. 

"  A  large  part  of  Illinois  consists  of  the  lesser  prairies,  wlueh  spread  out  b«>twttfi  tlw 

I  creeks,  riversj  and  timber  lands,  being  mostly  undulating,  dry,  and  extremely  fertile,  Tl>«'y 
Src,  hovvercr,  sometimes  level,  and  in  otlier  cases  wet.  In  tiie  southern  part  of  thp  ttMt/o 
they  are  small,  varj^rig  in  size  from  those  of  several  miles  in  width  to  those  which  contain 

^  only  a  few  acres.     As  you  advance  to  the  north  they  %viden  and  extend  on  the  moro 
vated  ground  between  the  water-courses,   and  are  frequently  from  six  to  twelve  milfn 
width.     Tlieir  borders  are  by  no  means  uniform.      Long  points  of  timber  often  project  ii 
the  prairies,  and  points  of  prairie  prvject  into  the  timber  between  the  streams.      In  m 

■  instances  there  are  copses  and  groves  of  timber  embracing  from  100  to  2000  acrof  id 

[midst  of  the  prairies,  like  islands  in  the  ocean.  This  is  a  common  feature  in  the  countrjr 
tween  the  Sangamon  river  and  Lake  Michigan,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  5tatf>  _ 
rally.     Tlie  lead  mine  region,  especially  abounds  with  these  groves.     These  pnuriii  in 

,  devoid  of  timber,  and  are  covcretl  with  rank  grass,  over  which  tlie  fire  annually  swisqii, 
blackening  the  surface^  and  leaving  a  deposit  of  ashes  to  enrich  the  soil.     The  t^ughnwud 

»  which  covers  them,  efTcctually  prevents  the  timber  from  taking  root ;  but  wheii  thif  if 
destroyed  by  the  plough,  the  surfa4!e  Ls  sot>a  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  timber.  Thm 
lire  brge  tracts  of  countn^*  in  the  older  settlements,  where  thirty  or  forty  yearn  §^  iW 
farmers  cut  their  winter's  supply  of  hay,  which  are  now  covered  with  a  forest  of  voTrng  tnd 

kthrilty  timber.     The  prairies  have  a  nch,  productive  soil  ;  are  generally  fa^  uy  ^ 

preoervAtion  of  health  ;  and  are  well  adapted  to  all  the  vanous  purposes  of  i'  i. 

^^  Another  kind  of  land  which  abounds  in  this  state  is  called^  in  the  dialect  of  th^  mil, 
'  Barrens/  In  the  early  settlement  of  Kentucky*  the  inhabitants,  obsennng  that  etfim 
portions  of  the  country  had  a  dwar^sh  and  stunted  growth  of  timber  scattered  ovtT  th«  ttir- 
face  or  collected  in  clumps,  with  hazel  and  slunihbery  intermixed,  inferred  that  the  soil  nuit 
necessarily  be  poor,  and  hence  called  these  tracts  barrens.  It  was,  however,  gCM>n  aicifr- 
tained,  that  so  far  from  their  being  barren,  they  were  really  among  the  mo«t  produdiif 
lands  in  the  state.     The  name  has,  however,  been  retained,  and  received  a  verv*  ejtenan 

{upphcation  throughout  the  we«t     In  general,  the  biuretis  of  Illinois  have  a  siirfsf«  miff* 

I  uneven  or  rolling  than  the  prairiesi,  and  which  more  frequently  degenerates  into  ravines  vl 

'  •  sink-hole^.'  They  are  almost  inroriably  healthy ;  have  a  greater  abundance  of  |iwt 
•prings  J^nd  possess  a  soil  better  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  cultivation  and  the  dfffefrsrt 
enanges  of  seasons  than  either  the  bottoms  or  pnuries.     They  are  CK>vered  ' 

I  and  with  oak  and  hickory  trees  and  shrubs,  which  ore  scattered  over  their  s-n 

[  giiarled  and  dwarfiiih,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  fires  which  sweep  over  them;   but 
thei^  are  stopped,  healthy  sprouts  slioot  up  from  the  mass  of  roots  «Tiich  hare  aceuoiiii 
in  the  earth,  and  grow  with  amazing  rapidity,  so  that  the  want  of  timber  on  these  tneU  cm 
easily  be  supplied. 

**  ^yhat  is  called  forest,  or  timber  land  also  abounds  in  TlUnois,  but  is  very  ufie(|tially 
cU«tnbuted  over  the  state.  WTiere  the  prairie  predominates  timber  is,  of  course.  &  dcoJen- 
tam,  but  as  it  shoot*  up  with  great  strength  and  rapidity  as  soon  as  the  w>il  is  brakfin  liy 
the  nlough,  this  circumstance  does  not  prove  a  bar  to  tlie  settlement  of  tlie  ecmnify*  TW 
kinds  of  timber  most  abundant  are  oaks  of  various  kinds,  black  and  whit«  w^alinit,  ajl|,  ekn* 
maple,  honey  locust,  hackberry,  linden,  hickory,  cotton  wood,  pecauii,  mtdberry, 
ye,  sycamore,  wild  cherry,  box,  elder,  sassairaa,  and  persimmon.     In  the  aotttltem  am 

littera  ptwts  of  the  state  are  yeUow  poplar  and  beech  ;  near  the  Ohio  tn»  ejrptcn  :  mtid  an 

tibe  CilMfiichy  new  Lake  Midiigan,  b  a  ai    '^  ...... 


,  small  tract  covered  with  white  poeu     Tbe 
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of  red^buii*  pawpaw,  sutnacb,  plum,  crab-apple,  grape  vino?,  Jog^wood, 
,  (Precn  brier,  b^^l,  kc.  For  ordinary  purposes,  tliere  h  now  timber  enougb  la 
ilDOut  resorting  to  aitificial  cultivation. 
"  Tbo  Htoro  titieven  portions  of  the  country  are  divided  into  knoba,  bluffs,  raviDes,  and 
k-boloi.  Knobs  are  rid^^es  of  flint  limestone  intermingled  and  covered  with  earth j  and 
lOQ  or  200  feet  above  the  toinraou  surface.  They  are  of  bttle  value  for  cultlva- 
tioOt  liid  have  n  thm  g-rowHi  of  dwarfiBh  trees  like  the  barrens.  Tbe  steep  bills  and  Datuml 
nooBlidi  liuU  bordi^r  the  allu^'ions  have  obtained  the  name  of  blud'j.  Some  are  in  long 
pttmUel  fUgvSf  othnrs  like  cones  and  pyramids*  They  ai*e  sometimes  formed  of  prccipices 
yf  tui0«(«9O0  rock  from  iifty  to  100  feet  high.  The  ravines  are  the  depressions  formed  be- 
iwt^tk  til9  UofiS^  And  often  leading'  from  the  prairies  down  to  tlie  streams.  Sink-boles  are 
dtreaiir  depressions  of  various  sizes,  from  ten  to  Bfty  ft^et  deep,  and  from  ten  to  100  yards 
en  €ifeumf«nme4?.  They  B-equently  contain  an  outlet  for  the  water  received  by  the  raiDSi 
lad  iii££»to  a  substrntum  of  secondary  limestone. 

••  Hwrt  are  but  few  tracts  of  ground  in  the  state  where  loose  atones  are  scattered  over 
lli^fitifioe  or  imbedded  in  the  soil,  and  these  are  chiefly  in  the  northern  part.  There  are, 
I0l>€?er,  iiu^rries  of  stone  iu  tbe  bluffsp  along  the  ravines,  and  on  the  bank^  of  tlie  streams, 
XW  soil  toroiigbout  t)^  state  is  mostly  porous,  easy  to  cultivate^  and  exceedingly  produc* 
tive,  Therv  mrm  no  mountaiua ;  no  ranges  of  hills  ;  but  few  ledges ;  and  only  a  small 
;  of  irredaiinable  wastes  of  any  kind  in  the  state.  Its  capabilities  of  production  arc 
itnineiise,  aad  probably  greater  than  those  of  any  othio*  state,  comparing  area 
liarrt. 

**  Among  iBe  products  of  ibe  Bot]«  ^^pes,  plums,  crab-dpp)es»  wild  cberries^  persim* 

t  pawpaws,  black  mulberneS)  gooseberries,  ^rawberries,  and  blackberries,  are  indige* 

,  aad  gro*'  «^*J  t*i  great  profusion.     Of  the  cultivated  fruits,  apj)les,  pears*  quiiic€8;, 

"I  grafies^  tlu*ive  well,  and  can  be   raised  in   abundance.     The  cidtivated  vege- 

itioDi  of  ihts  field  arc  Indian  eom,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,   Irish  pota* 

;  polat<ifli»  turnips,  rye,  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  the  castor  bean,  <&c,     Maixe, 

ifQ  19  ili^  staple*     No  farmer  can  live  without  it,  and  many  raise  little  else.     It 

1  wttb  great  ease  i  produces  ordinarily  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  often  seventy- 

_,_  , not  tmfrequently  reaches  even  to  100.     Wheat  is  a  good  and  sure  crop,   espe- 

aallv  ta  lliv  middle  part  ol  the  state,  and  in  a  few  years  Illinois  will  probably  send  im- 
mcflia  imiattttAt  to  ntarket.  Hemp  grows  spontaneously,  but  is  not  extensively  cultivated. 
HcHltn  M  nited  in  tbe  southern  part  of  tbe  state,  and  in  1840,  200,000  pounds  were  pro* 
'  XOQO  pounds  of  rice  were  gathered  in  the  same  year,  and  2591  pounds  of  hops. 
r  flIOGk  of  tbe  farmer  consists  pnncipally  of  horses,  neat  cattle,  swine,  and  flkeep. 
__  _t  more  used  here  than  in  the  eastern  states.  Tliey  do  much  the  greater  propor* 
I  of  tlie  plougKiug,  and  off  from  tbe  stage  routes  the  travelling  is  cliiefly  performea  on 
lilMMk.  lUicois  poflsesses  fine  grazing  lands,  and  raises  for  mai'ket  considerable 
[UMiltitiM  qC  btef,  wmch  is  sold  in  the  western  states.  Iq  Alton  alone^  5000  beeves 
ivcf#  IdDtd  dwinj^  tlie  past  winter,  prior  to  the  first  of  February.  Pork  is  one  of 
fcbo  at^dita  sn<i  tliousonds  of  hogs  are  produced  almost  without  trouble  or  expense,  as  they 
m  niird  on  tbe  fruita  and  nuts  w^hich  grow  wild  in  the  woods.  Near  70,000  were 
ilanriHoriNl  in  Alton  last  fall  (1842).  Sheep  have  not  been  hitherto  raised  in  very 
RWJl  ssfltbofw,  but  the  flocks  of  the  Illinois  farmers  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  num- 
btr  in  the  flalo  now  amounts  to  4B6,7aL  Poultry  are  raised  in  great  abundance.  Ducks, 
aod  otbar  aquatic  birds,  visit  the  lakes  antl  streams  during  w  inter  and  spring,  and 
(grmwe)  and  quails  are  very  nunjerous,  and  are  taken  in  great  abundance.** 
MimftiU. — **'  Tfie  resources  of  ILlitiois  do  not  stop  with  her  large  and  navigable 
tilt  ill'  *  :     V  of  her  soil,  or  tbe  abundance  of  her  animal  and  vegetable 

in  minerals.     Coal,  secondary  limestone,  and  sandstone,  ai^ 
m  aiiuuet  €v«ry  port  iX  ilie  state.     Iron  has  been  found  in  the  soutlJi  and  ts  also  said 
Be  aalit  in   «)fi»d«ral»r  fiunntities  in  the  north.     Marble  and  gnmite  are  found  in  seveiul 
Domtiafy  mud  the  f[uaii'  ied  in  1839  amounted  in  value  to  71,778  dollars,     Cnpiter 

JH^M  fmsud  in  «tn/i  ^  uies  ou  Muddy  river,  and  in  the  bluffs  of  Monroe  oninly  i 
^^^Hbcaler  abtindanco  on  tbe  Peekatonokee,  near  the  nortliem  bouiidaty  of  tlie  i^tutiv 
^HPEid  nypima  lias  boon  diseorerDd  in  small  quantities  in  tit.  Clair  comity,  and  quarts 
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crystals  in  Gallatin  county.  Cold  is  found  in  Jo-Dfivies's  and  Fulton  counties,  from  whick 
gold  was  produced  in  1839  to  the  value  of  5250  dollars.  Silver  is  also  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  vicinity  of  Silver  crock,  and  in  early  times  a  shaft  was  sunk  here  by  the  French,  and 
it  is  said  that  large  quantities  of  this  metal  were  obtained. 

'*  But  of  all  the  mineral  productions  of  the  state,  lead  is  the  most  abundant.  In  the 
northern  part  of  Illinois  and  the  territory  adjacent,  are  the  richest  lead  mines  hitlierto 
discovered  on  the  globe.  They  lie  principally  north  of  Rock  river  and  south  of  the  Wis- 
consin, but  some  have  also  been  found  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  For  manv 
years  the  Indians  and  French  traders  were  accustomed  to  dig  lead  in  these  regions,  but 
they  never  penetrated  much  below  the  surface.  In  1 823,  the  late  Colonel  James  JohnsM 
obtained  a  lease  of  the  United  States  government,  and  made  arrangements  to  prosecute  the 
business  of  smelting,  which  he  commenced  with  considerable  energy  the  following  year.*' — 
(See  Account  of  the  Minerals  of  the  United  States,  hereafter.) 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 

Springfield,  capital  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  105  miles  north  by  east  of  St.  Louis,  780 
miles  from  Washingt4:»n.  Situated  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  four  miles  south  of  Sm- 
gamon  river,  on  the  border  of  a  beautiful  and  extended  prairie.  It  was  laid  out  in  1822, 
and  in  1823  contained  thirty  families,  living  in  log  cabins.  It  contained,  in  1840,  a  state 
house,  for  the  erection  of  which  50,000  dollars  has  been  appropriated,  a  couit  house,  ind 
market  house,  on  a  fine  public  square,  a  United  States'  land  office,  six  churches— two 
Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  one  Baptist  Refonned,  and  one  Methodist — three 
academies,  thirty-four  stores,  capital  266,000  dollars  ;  one  iron  foimdry,  four  carding  ma- 
chines, three  printing  offices,  each  bsuing  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  2579  inhabitants. 

Chicago,  204  miles  north-north-east  of  Springfield,  and  717  miles  from  Washington, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  level  ground,  sufficiently  elevated  to  secure  it  from  oidinaij 
floods,  on  both  sides  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  between  the  junction  of  its  north  ana 
south  branches  and  its  entrance  into  Lake  Michigan,  a  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  milfc 
It  extends  along  the  lake  shore  for  a  mile.  The  river  is  here  from  fifty  to  seventy-fift 
yards  wide,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  deep.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  has  only 
about  three  feet  of  water.  An  artificial  harbour  has  been  made  by  the  constructioD  ii 
piers,  which  extend  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  river  for  some  distance  into  the 
lake,  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  sand  upon  the  bar.  Numerous  steamboats  and  vesieli 
]>ly  between  this  place  and  Bufialo,  and  the  various  intermeiliate  places  on  the  upper  lakes. 
Behind  the  city,  toward  Des  Plaines  river,  is  a  fertile  prairie,  which  for  the  first  three  or 
four  miles  is  elevated  and  dry.  Along  the  north  branch  of  the  Chicago  and  the  lake 
shore  there  are  extensive  bodies  of  fine  timber.  White  pine  lumber  is  obtained  from  the 
regfions  about  Green  bay  and  Grand  river,  in  Michigan,  and  across  the  lake  from  St.  Jo- 
seph's river.  The  canal  now  in  progress  from  this  place  to  the  Illinois  river  will  add  to  its 
importance  and  business.  It  is  sixty  feet  wide  at  top,  and  six  feet  deep,  105  nules  in 
length,  including  a  feeder  of  four  miles,  and  five  miles  of  river  navigation,  and  is  esttmitd 
to  cost  8,654,337  dollars.  It  had,  in  1840,  four  forcip^  commission  houses,  with  a  capitd 
of  35,300  dollars  ;  ninety-seven  retail  stores,  capital  400,300  dollars  ;  eleven  lumber  yms» 
capital,  38,900  dollars  ;  one  furnace,  capital  20,000  dollars  ;  one  distillery,  two  floaiing 
mills,  three  printing  offices,  one  bindery,  two  daily,  and  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  oae 
periodical,  fourteen  brick  and  stone  houses,  and  forty-  one  wooden  nouses,  Duilt  dnzing  the 
year,  and  cost  57,500  dollars.  Capital  in  manufactures,  61,950  dollars.  Eleven  sdioofai 
397  scholars.     Population,  4470. — (See  Internal  Trade,  hereafter.) 

QuiNCY,  104  miles  south  of  Springfield,  and  884  miles  from  Washington,  is  situated 
on  a  bluff,  on  the  east  side  of  Mississippi  river,  125  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Illinois  river 
by  water,  and  contains  a  court  house^  four  churches,  twenty-five  stores,  a  United  Statei^ 
land  office,  a  lai^  steam  flouring  and  saw  mill,  a  carding  machine,  about  200  dwdfingSi 
and  1500  inhabitants.  The  court  house  stands  on  a  fine  public  square.  There  are  aboot 
300  steamboat  arrivals  annually  ;  and  pork  is  annually  exported  to  the  amount  of  lOOlOOO 
dolhirs.-K  S.Gaz. 

Alton,  eighty-two  miles  west  by  south  from  Springfield,  and  808  miles  from  WaA* 
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^  is  riiuated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  two  miles  and  a  half  Above  the 
of  the  IdGbsoori,  eighteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois.  It  has  the  best 
^  for  steamboats  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  A  flat  rock,  level  with  the 
i  of  the  ground,  forms  an  excellent  natural  wharf.  The  finest  timber  surrounds  it 
eral  miles.  Bituminous  coal  exists  in  great  abundance,  near  the  town.  Limestone, 
DBy  and  water  limestone,  exist  in  abundance.  The  corporate  bounds  of  the  city 
two  miles  along  the  river,  and  half  a  mile  back.  There  are  five  squares  reserved 
ftlic  purposes,  and  a  large  reservation  at  the  landing  place.  Market-street  is  loO 
Ide,  ana  other  streets  from  sixty  to  180  feet,  regularly  laid  out.  Seven  or  eight 
loats  are  owned  here.  The  growtli  of  this  place  has  been  exceedingly  rapid.  There 
in  1840,  four  foreign  commission  houses,  capital  22,000  dollars  ;  thirty -eight  stores, 
319,800  dollars;  one  brcwerj',  one  flouring  mill,  tlu*ee  saw  mills,  three  printing 
two  weekly  newspapers,   and  one  periodical.     Capital  in   manufactures,  80,175 

Population,  2340.  — ^/:  S.  Gaz, 
LEXA,  capital  of  Jo-Davies's  county,  230  miles  north-west  from  Springfield,  882 
rom  Washington.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  Feve,  or  Bean  river,  and  is  the  me- 
I  of  the  great  lead  region.  It  is  six  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is 
ble  to  this  place,  at  all  stages  of  the  water,  for  the  largest  steamboats.  It  has  an 
urse  by  steamboats  with  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  other 
on  the  Mississippi  and  Oliio  rivers.  It  contained,  in  1840,  thirty -five  stores,  one 
ly,  one  flouring  mill,  one  saw  mill,  various  mechanic  establishments,  300  dwellings, 
>ut  1500  inhabitants.  First  settled  in  1826.  In  this  region  there  wereproduced, 
1,  22,000,000  lbs.  of  lead,  most  of  which  finds  a  market  in  this  place.  The  maim- 
of  copper  is  also  becoming  important,  and  three  furnaces  are  engaged  in  smelting 
ee  Bfinerals  of  the  United  States,  hereafter.) 

.uvoo,  124  miles  north-west  from  Springfield,  891  miles  from  Washington.  It  is 
d  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  which  is  here  about  two  miles  wide,  and 
18  a  good  steamboat  landing.  In  consequence  of  a  curve  in  the  river,  it  bounds  the 
»n  the  north-west  and  south.  It  is  181  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Illinois  river,  and 
r  limits  include  a  space  four  miles  long  and  three  miles  wide,  at  its  greatest  width, 
I  with  streets  of  ample  width,  and  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  Its*  buildings, 
end  of  three  years  from  the  time  of  its  establishment,  amount  to  1000,  consisting 
of  white-washed  log  cabins,  with  some  frame  and  brick  houses.  Its  public  buildings 
Nauvoit  House,  a  spiicious  hotel,  fronting  on  two  streets,  120  feet  on  each,  forty 
de,  and  three  stories  high  above  the  basement.  In  this  building  Joe  Smith,  the  pre- 
prophet  and  leader  of  these  "  Latter-day  Saints"  was  provided,  before  his  murder, 
suite  of  rooms.  The  Aanroo  Temple^  not  yet  entirely  complotc^d,  will  be  130  feet 
ud  100  feet  wide.  In  the  basement  is  a  baptistry,  or  brazen  sea,  supported  on  twelve 
oxen,  the  model  of  which  is  derived  from  the  brazen  sea  of  Solomon.  Their 
:y  is  held  as  j)rivate  ;  but  a  huge  farm,  without  the  city  is  occupied  and  cultivated 
imon.  The  I^auroo  Legion  consists  of  from  2000  to  3(K)0  men,  armed  and  disci- 
They  have  a  imiversity,  which  contains  a  preiiidcut,  a  professor  of  mathematics  and 
1  literature^  a  professor  of  the  learned  languages,  and  a  professor  of  church  his- 
The  population  amounts  to  7000,  within  the  city  limits,  a  large  number  of  whom 
m  England,  besides  about  30(X)  who  belong  to  the  fraternity,  in  the  vicinity.  The 
divided  into  four  wards,  and  has  a  mayor,  and,  from  each  of  the  wards,  two  al- 
,  four  common  councilmen,  and  a  constable. —  U,  S,  Gaz.  for  1844. 
ances. — This  is  one  of  the  non-paying  states. 

The  debt  of  Illinois  is  as  follows  : — 

dollars. 
Internal  improvement  debt     ......     5,614,196 

Canal  debt 4,338,907 

State  house 116,000 

Scliool,  college,  and  seminary  funds  .          .          .          .     .         808,085 
Due  state  bank  for  warrants 294,190 


Total  debt  u[)on  wliich  interest  accrues       .         .  11,171,378 
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*'  The  improvement  debt  was  for  railroads  and  other  matters.  The  taxes  of  the  state  were 
twenty  cents  per  100  dollars  of  valuation  for  state  purposes,  and  ten  cents  for  the  interest 
on  this  improvement  deht.  This  latter  tax  has  heen  repealed,  and  the  only  reflource  to 
which  the  holders  of  this  10,000,000  dollars  of  canal  and  improvement  debt  are  to  look  for 
their  money^  is  the  completion  of  the  canal,  for  the  construction  of  which  the  canal  stock 
vras  issued.  The  state  offers  that  canal  and  its  property  to  those  who  will  advance 
1,000,000  dollars  to  complete  it.  The  value  of  the  property  of  the  canal  is  as  follows^  ae- 
cording  to  the  engineer : — 

dollars. 
230,467  acres  canal  lands,  at  10  doUars  .  .     2,304,670 

Lots  at  Chicago 350,000 

Lots  at  Lockport 300,000 

Lots  at  Ottawa 350,000 

Lots  at  La  SaUe 500,000 

Lots  at  Juliet  and  La  Page 300,000 

Total  value  canal  property        .         .         .     4,104,670 

**  It  is  proposed  to  give  this  property  into  the  hands  of  tmstees  or  those  who  wiU  advuMe 
the  new  loan,  to  be  sold  for  cash  when  the  canal  is  completed,  and  applied  to  the  paymeot 
of  the  loan,  principal,  and  interest.  The  revenue  of  the  completed  canal  then  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  old  canal  bonds,  and  then  that  of  the  improvement  bonds. 

'^  The  land  of  Illinob  comes  under  taxation  five  years  after  its  purchase,  and  the  1 
acres  are  as  follows  : 

acres. 


1840  ....   7,960,000     1843  ....  14,271,000 

1841  .  .  10,060,000     1844  .  .  15,000,000 

1842  ....  13,250,000     1845  .    .    .    .  16,132,876 

"  The  followinc^  is  a  statement  of  the  taxable  property,  amount  of  state  tax,  and  taxes, 
indading  town  ana  county  tax,  in  three  states : — 

taxable  property,      rate  of  tax.  state  tax.  total  tax. 

Illinois     •     .     .     69,881,419     .     .  20  cents.  .  .  182,800     .  .      331,330 

Indiana   .     .     .  100,000,000     .     .  46      „  .  .  405,000  7  ^^^  ^^^ 

„  poll  tax 75      „  .  .  75,000  >•  '      ^-^^>«» 

Ohio  ....  134,000,000     .     .  50     „  .  .  917,153     .  .  2,350,000 

"  At  the  present  rate,  it  will  be  observed,  that  taxes  are  much  lighter  than  in  the  ocber 
states. 

**  Since  1840,  as  seen  in  the  above  table,  1,1 10,000  acres  have  been  settled,  or  twehe  per 
cent  of  the  whole  amount  taxable  in  1840.  In  1837,  Illinob  bought  provisions  of  Oba. 
In  1841,  she  exported  several  millions.  This  shows  the  rapid  progress  of  settlement  and 
produce.  The  completion  of  the  canal  will  give  value  and  activity  to  the  whole  mam, 
giving  wealth  to  the  citizens,  and  abilUy  and  will  to  pay  taxes  for  the  remaining  debCa.*-* 
United  States  Almanac /or  1845. 

VI.  INDIANA. 

Indiana  is  bounded  north  by  Michigan  lake  and  state  ;  east  by  Ohio ;  south  hy  Ken* 
tucky,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ohio  river  ;  and  west  by  Illinois.  It  is  between 
37  (leg.  45  min.  and  41  deg.  52  min.  north  latitude,  and  between  84  d^.  42  min.  and  87 
deg.  49  min.  west  longitude,  and  between  7  dee^.  45  min.  and  1 1  deg.  weet  from  Wafb* 
ington.  Its  length  is  about  260  miles,  and  breadth  about  140  miles  ;  compriaini^  an  area 
of  about  36,000  square  miles,  or  23,040,000  British  statute  acres.  The  pomSalMO,  in 
1800,  was  5641  ;  in  1810,  24,520  ;  in  1820,  147,178  ;  in  1830,  341,582  ;  in  184Q, 
685,866.  White  males,  352,773  ;  white  females,  325,925  ;  coloured  malea,  3731 ;  co- 
loured females,  3434.    Employed  in  agriculture^  148,806  ;  in  commeroe^  8076 ;  in  aMni> 
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1  .inil  fnwleg,  20,590  ;  hi  miuing,  238  ;  navigating  Uic  oecaiu  89  ;  uavigatingcanaJB, 
g,  677  ;  leortied  professions,  2257. 
i^  divided  into  eighty -seven  counties,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1840,  andj 
j>iub,  were  aa  follows  : — Adaana,  2264,  C  Decatur ;  Allen.  o942,  C*  Fort  Waynojf 
cird,  1226,  C.  irlartford  ;  Bartholomew,  10,042,  C.  Columbus  ;  Boone,  8121',  C 
sbuKiii;  Bn>wTi,  2354,  C.  Nashville;  Benton,  C,  Benton C.H.;  CarrolK  7819,  C\  Ddptu  ; 
'Cass,  54W,  C.  Logansport;  Clarke,  14,o9^i,  C.  Charlestoinii ;  Clay,  5567,  C,  Bowling 
(Swan ;  Clinton,  7508,  C.  Frankfort ;  Crawford,  5282^  C.  Fredonia  ;  Davies,  6720,  C 
ngton  ;  Dearborn,  19,327,  C«  Lawrenceburg  ;  Decatur,  12,171,  C.  Green&burg  ; 
^llii  ]9(y^^  C.  Auburn;  Delaware,  8843,  C.  Muncytown  ;  Duboi^^  3632,  C  Jasper; 
irt,  6660,  C.  Goshen  ;  Fayette,  9837,  C.  ConnersA-ille ;  Floyd,  9454,  C.  New  Albany; 
roujitaiii,  n,21H,  C\  Covington;  Franklin,  13,349,  C.  Brookville;  Fulton,  1993,  C.  Ro-_ 
eh^srer;  GiUon,  S917,  C.  Princeton;  Grant,  4875,  C\  Marion  ;  Greene,  8321,  C.  Bloon 
eld;  Hanullon,  9855,  C.  Noblegville  ;  Hancock,  7535,  C<  Greenfield;  Harrison,  12,45S 
C^wydon;  Hendricks,  11,264,  C,  Danville  ;  Henry,  15,128,  C.  New  Castle;  Hunting- 
\679j  C*  Huntington;  Jackson,  8961,  C.  Brownston  ;  Jasper,  1267,  C.  Rensselaer  f 
386a,  C.  Portland  ;  Jeffereon,  16,614,  C.  Madiaon  ;  Jennmgs,  8829,  C.  Vernon  ; 
9352,  C.  Franklin  ;  Knox^  10,657,  C.  Vincennes  ;  Koeciusko,  4170,  C.  Warsaw; 
,  Gning«,  3664,  C.  Lima  ;  Lake,  1468,  C.  Crown  Point  ;  La  Porte,  8184,  C.  La  Portej 
^I«awrfrQC«t,  11,782,  C.  Bedford  ;  Madison,  8874,  C.  Anderson  town  ;  Marshall,  1651,  C. 
Pjjrmatith  ;  >iarion,  16,080,  C.  Indianapolis  ;  Martin,  3875,  C.  Mount  Pleasant ;  Miami, 
?,  C*  Peru;  Monroe,  10,143,  C.  Bloomington ;  Montgomery,  14,438,  C.  Crawfords* 
Morgan,  10,741,  C\  Martinsville;  Noble,  2702,  C,  Augusta;  Orange,  9602,  C- 
i  Owen,  8359,  C.  Spencer  ;  Parke,  13,499,  C.  Rockville  ;  PeiTy,  4655,  C.  Rome; 
f47W,  C.  Petersburg  ;  Porter,  2162,  C,  Valparaiso;  Posey,  9683,  C.  Mount  Ver- 
561,  C.  Winnimac  ;  Putnamj  16,843,  C»  Green  Caatle  ;  Randolph,  10,684, 
r  ■  Ripley,  10,392,  C,  Versailles  ;  Rush,  16,456,  C*  RnshviUe  ;  Scott,  4242, 
12,005,  C.  Shelby ville;  Spencer,  6305,  C.  Roekport;  St.  Joseph, 
>tark,  1 49,  C.  Stark  C, H, ;  Steuben,  2578,  C,  Angola ;  Sullivan,  83 1 5, 
tUm  ;  Switxerland,  9920,  C.  Vevay  ;  Tippecanoe,  13,724,  C.  Lafayette  ;  Union, 
C.  Liberty;  Vanderburg,  6250,  C.  Evansville ;  Vermilion,  8274,  C.  Nex^-port  ; 
12,076,  C.  Tcn-e  Haute  ;  Wabash,  2756,  C.  Wabash  ;  Warren,  5656.  C.  W^K 
W'arwick,  6321,  C.  Booneville ;  Washington,  15,269,  C.  Salera  ;  Wayne, 
C  Centrerille;  Weils,  1822,  C.  Bbffton;  White,  1832.  C,  Monticello  ;  Whitley, 
C,  Cohimbia, 
*SSpt/— There  are  no  mounlAins  in  Indiana.  The  country  bordering  on  the  Ohio  is 
1  A  range  of  hills  runs  parallel  with  the  Ohio,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
le  river,  alternately  approaching  to  within  a  few  rods,  and  receding  t^> 
^  diilince  kjt  two  miles.  Immediately  below  Blue  river,  the  hills  disappear,  and  tlien  a 
Imtg^  tnbct  of  level  land  succeeds,  covered  witli  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  Bordering  on 
«ll  tHo  principal  streams,  except  the  Ohio,  there  are  strips  of  bottom  and  prairie  land,  from 
thmcUi  six  miles  in  width.  Remote  frt>m  the  rivers  the  country  is  broken,  and  the  soil 
l^glll;^  Between  the  Waba^^h  and  Lake  Michigan,  the  country  is  generally  levcd,  inter* 
MtfWiJ  with  woodlands,  prairies,  lakes,  and  swamps.  Tlie  shore  of  this  state,  which  eictendd 
MOttf^  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Micliigan  is  lined  i^-ith  sand  hills,  about  200  feet  high, 
WwEld  which  there  are  eandy  hillocks,  on  and  between  which  grow  some  pine  and  a  few 
ollMr  twcd.  The  prairies  bordering  on  the  Wabash  are  rich,  having  ordinarily  an  excel- 
l«Ot  ««eg9Uble  soil  from  two  to  five  feet  deep.  The  natural  growth  of  this  soil  consists  of 
w^mnU  kuids  of  oak,  ash,  beech,  buckeye^  walnut,  cherry,  maple,  elm,  sassafras,  linden, 
hontylooQft,  cotton  wood,  sycamore,  and  mulberry.  The  principal  prodtietiotis  are 
whist,  rye,  Indian  com,  oat«,  buckwheat,  barley,  potatoes,  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  A^c. 
-a  S!  Gas, 
i^t4  Sioi^  and  AffrUiuttural  PrtHiuctM, — In  1840,  there  were  m  this  state  241,036 

r  cattle  ;  675,982  sheep  ;   1,623,608  swine  ;  poultry  to  the 

were    produced,   4,049,375  bushels  of  wheat;  28^015 

lu  h  of  oats  ;   129,621  bushels  of  rye  ;  49,019  bushels  of 

.       I.  mI    Indian  com;   1,237,919  II**.  of  wool ;  38,591  lU.  of 
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hop« ;  30,647  lbs.  of  wax  ;  1,525,794  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  178,029  tons  of  hay  ;  8605  toni 
of  flax  and  hemp  ;  1,820,306  lbs.  of  tobacco  ;  3,727,795  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  producU  of 
thedury  were  valued  at  742,269  dollars  ;  of  the  orchard,  at  110,055  dolkrs  ;  of  lumber, 
at  420,791  dollars.  There  were  made  10,265  gallons  of  wine  ;  and  value  of  skins  and 
furs,  220,883  dollars.— O/j^ta/  Returtis, 

Minerals. — Iron  and  coal  have  been  found  in  this  state,  and  there  are  some  salt 
springs,  and  Epsom  salts  are  found  in  a  cave  near  Corydon  ;  but  the  mineral  productions 
have  no  great  interest. 

The  climate  is  geneniUy  healthy  and  pleasant ;  the  whitcrs  are  mild  in  the  southern, 
xuid  more  severe  in  the  northern  parts. 

Hirers. — The  Ohio  i-iver  washes  tlic  whole  southern  border  of  this  state,  and  fumisbcf 
jrreat  facilities  for  trade.  The  Wabash  is  the  largest  river  in  this  state,  boinp  500  miles 
in  length.  It  rises  in  Ohio,  and  passes  westwardly  and  south-westwardly  thnmgh  the 
state,  when  it  forms  a  part  of  the  western  boundar}'  for  1 20  miles,  and  enters  tluj  Ohio 
thirty  miles  above  Cumberland  river.  It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to  Lafayette,  300 
miles,  a  part  of  the  year.  White  river,  its  largest  branch,  is  200  miles  long,  and  b  navi- 
gable in  its  west  fork  for  steamboats  to  Indianai)olis,  in  season  of  floods.  It  consists  of  au 
cast  fork  and  west  fork,  which  unite  about  thirty  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Wabash. 
The  White  Water  river  runs  in  tlie  eastern  part  of  the  state,  and  enters  the  Great  Miami 
a  little  above  its  mouth.  The  St.  Joseph's  river  enters  the  north  part  of  the  state  from 
Micliigan,  and  after  a  course  of  forty  miles,  passes  through  Michigan  into  Michigan  lake. 
Lake  Michigan  touches  this  state  in  its  north-west  part. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Trades. — There  were  in  the  state,  in  1840,  eleven  commercial  and  twenty-six  commis- 
sion houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  1 ,207,400  dollars  ;  1801  retail 
dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  5,6()4,6S7  dollars  ;  767  persons  employed  in 
the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  90,374  dollars  ;  2705  |>ersons  engaged  in  internal 
transportation,  who,  with  237  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  582,165  dol- 
lars.—  Official  Returns. 

Manufactures. — The  value  of  home-made,  or  family  manufactures,  was  1,289,802  doUaiti 
There  were  twenty-four  fulling  mills,  and  thirty-seven  woollen  manufactories,  employing 
103  persons,  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  58,867  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of 
77,954  dollars;  twelve  cotton  manufactories,  with  49S3  spindles,  employing  210  pcrwNii, 
producing  articles  to  the  value  of  135,400  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  142,500  dollars  ;  seven 
furnaces,  producing  810  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  one  forge,  prcilucing  twenty  tons  of  bar  iron, 
employing  103  persons,  and  a  capital  of  57,700  dollars  ;  forty-seven  persons  produced 
242,040  bushels  of  bituminous  coal,  with  a  capital  of  9300  dollars ;  three  paper  mauu£u- 
tories,  producing  to  the  value  of  86,457  dollars,  and  other  maimfacturcs  of  pajier  producing 
to  tlie  value  of  54,000  dollai-s,  the  whole  employing  \00  persons,  and  a  capital  of  68,7^ 
dollars  ;  261  persons  manufactured  ilax  to  the  value  of  6851  dollars  ;  eighty-eight  persons 
manufactured  tobacco  to  the  value  of  6v5,659  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  24,706  doUars ;  hatf 
and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  122,844  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  ndne 
of  2048  dollars,  the  whole  employing  183  persons,  and  a  capital  of  69,018  dollars;  428 
tanneries  employed  978  persons,  and  a  capital  of  399,627  dollars ;  579  other  manufactorici 
of  leather,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  730,001  dollars,  and  em- 
ployed a  capital  of  247,549  dollars;  forty -five  |K>tteries  employed  seventy-nine  penooSi 
prcMuced  articles  to  the  value  of  35,835  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  13,685  dollars;  twenty- 
six  persons  produced  drugs  and  paints  to  the  value  of  47,720  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
17,984  dollars;  120  ))ersons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  123,808  dollars;  eighty- 
three  persons  produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  34,263  dollars;  forty-sefen 
(lersons  manufactureil  885  small  arms;  two  persons  manufactured  the  precious  metals  to  the 
value  of  3500  dollars;  twenty-eight  persons  manufactured  granite  and  marble  to  the  vahw 
of  6720  dollars;  1007  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  206,751  doUan, 
with  a  capital  of  140,469  dollars;  thirty  persons  made  1,135,560  lbs.  of  soap,  228,938 Ifas. 
of  tallow  candles,  111  lbs.  of  wax  and  spermaceti  candles,  with  a  capital  of  13,039  doUan; 
323  distilleries  produced  1,787,108  gallons,  twenty  breweries  produced  188,392  gallom,  the 
whole  employing  5(K)  persons,  and  a  capital  of  292,3  Ki  dollars  ;  tivc  rope  walks^  empk^inf^ 
eleven  pcnK>as,  firuduoed  cordage  to  the  value  of  5850  dollars,  witli  a  cmpital  of  ^270 
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clollara ;  481  nersons  mamifacturccl  carriages  and  wag-gons  to  the  value  of  163,135  dollars ; 
with  a  capital  of  78,116  dollars;  204  flouring  mills  manufactured  224,624  baiTcls  of  flour, 
and,  with  other  mills,  employed  2224  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  2,329,134 
dollars,  aud  employing  a  capital  of  2,077,018  dollars;  vessels  were  built  to  the  value  of 
1079223  dollars;  564  persons  produced  fiimiture  to  the  value  of  211,481  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  91,022  dollars  ;  346  brick  or  stone  houses,  and  4270  wooden  houses,  employed 
56]9perBon9>  and  cost  1,241,312  dollars;  sixty-nine  printing  ofHces,  six  binderies,  four 
semi-weekly,  and  sixty- nine  weekly  newspapers,  and  three  periodicals,  employed  211 
pencils,  and  a  capital  of  58,505  dollars.  Tne  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manu- 
fiftciuves  was  4,132,043  dollars.— 0/^Vmi/  Returns, 

EdMcatkm, — Indiana  college,  at  Bloomingtou,  was  founded  in  1 827  ;  South  Hanover 
coilleee^  at  South  Hanover,  was  founded  in  1829  ;  Wabash  college,  at  Crawfordsville,  was 
founded  in  1833  ;  the  Indiana  Asbury  university,  under  the  Methodists,  was  founded  in 
1839.  In  these  institutions  there  were,  in  1840,  322  students.  There  were  in  the  state 
fiftj-fbor  academies,  with  2946  students;  and  1521  common  and  primary-  schools,  with 
48,189  seholsTS.  Of  white  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age,  38,100  could  neither  read 
nor  write. —  V.  S,  Gaz, 

Religum. — In  1836,  the  Baptists  had  334  churches,  and  218  ministers  ;  the  Presby- 
terians had  109  churches  and  seventy  ministers  ;  the  Methodists  about  seventy  preachers. 
The  Lnthenuis,  in  1840,  had  thirty  congregations,  and  eight  minLstcrs.  Besides  these, 
there  is  a  considerable  number  of  Friends,  aud  some  Episcopalians,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
some  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Baptists  of  different  descriptions. —  IL  S.  Gaz. 

Banks. — In  the  commencement  of  1840,  there  was  one  bank,  with  twelve  branches, 
in  the  state,  with  a  capital  of  2,595,221  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  2,985,370  dollars.  At 
the  dose  of  1840,  the  state  debt  amounted  to  13,667,433  dollars.— (See  Banks  of  United 
States  hereafter.) 

Public  Works. — The  g^atest  work  of  internal  improvement  undertaken  by  this  state 
is  tlie  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  which  extends  from  Lafayette,  on  the  Wabash,  187  miles  to 
Lake  Erie,  at  Toledo,  on  the  3Iaumee  bay  ;  eighty-seven  miles  and  a  quarter  of  it  being 
in  Ohio,  and  ninety-nine  miles  and  three-quarters  in  Indiana.  Tho  Wliite  Water  winal  ex- 
tends firom  Lawrenceburg,  thirty  miles  to  Brookville.  This  canal,  when  completed,  will 
connect  Cambridge,  on  the  national  road,  with  the  Ohio  river,  the  entire  length  being 
seventy-six  miles,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  1,400,0(X)  dollars.  The  Central  canal  is  designed 
to  connect  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  at  Peru,  with  the  Ohio  river  at  Evansville,  passing 
through  Indianapolis.  The  entire  length  will  be  290  miles,  and  the  estimated  cost 
3,500,000  dollars.  Parts  of  this  work  have  been  completed.  Terre  Haute  and  Eel  River 
canal  will  connect  Terre  Haute,  the  southern  termination  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canaK 
with  the  Central  canal  in  Greene  county,  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles  and  a  half,  and  an 
estimated  expense  of  629,631  dollars.  This  work  is  not  completed.  The  Madison  and 
Indianapolis  railroad  extends  from  Madison,  on  the  Ohio  river,  ninety-five  miles  to  In- 
dianapolis. It  is  nearly  completed.  Several  other  canals  and  railroads  have  been  pro- 
jected.— U.  S.  Gaz. 

PRLVCIPAL   TOWNS. 

La  Fayette,  seventy  miles  north-west  of  Indianapolis,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Wabash  river,  ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tipjiecanoe  river,  at  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation  on  the  Wabash.  In  1 840  it  contained  a  court  house,  gaol,  market 
house,  bank,  seven  chiutjhes,  an  academy,  twenty-one  stores,  two  flouring  mills,  two  saw 
mills,  one  paper  mill,  one  carding  and  fulling  mill,  400  dwellings;  and  about  2000  in- 
halntants.     The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  connects  it  with  Lake  Erie. 

Madisox,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  560  miles  north-west  of  Washington. 
It  has  an  acdve  trade,  principally  in  exporting  pork,  and  other  produce ;  15,000  hogs  have 
been  annually  killed.  There  is  a  cotton  factory,  a  steam  engine  factory  and  some  other 
fabrics.  In  1840,  there  were  fifty  stores,  two  iron  foundries,  two  banks,  and  3798  in- 
habitants.    The  houses  are  well  built,  chiefly  of  brick. 

iNDlAHAFOUSy  capital  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  is  situated  on  the  oast  side  of  White 
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river,  which  is  navigable  to  this  town  in  time  of  high  water.  It  contains  a  state  house, 
governor's  house,  court  house,  a  United  States*  land  office,  six  churches,  a  female  institute, 
a  county  seminary,  a  steam  flouring  and  saw  mill,  and  2692  inhabitants.  The  natUmai 
road  passes  through  the  place  ;  and  the  most  important  roads  in  the  state  centre  here.  The 
place  was  originally  laid  out  on  a  mile  square,  with  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  additions  have  been  made  to  it  on  the  different  sides.  In  the  centre,  is  a 
circular  area  of  several  acres,  from  which  four  streets  diverge,  crossing  the  other  streets 
diagonally.  In  the  centre  of  the  circular  area  was  originally  a  mound,  on  which  stands  the 
governor's  house,  in  a  very  commanding  situation,  with  a  circular  street  around  it,  eigfatv 
feet  wide.  The  state  house  b  180  feet  long,  by  eighty  feet  wide,  and  forty-five  feet  hig^ 
from  the  ground  to  the  cornice,  with  an  appropriate  dome.  A  bridge  crosses  White  river. 
In  1840,  there  were  thirty  stores,  capital  92,600  dollars  ;  one  fulling  mill,  one  cotton 
&ctory,  600  spindles,  two  tanneries,  one  brewery,  two  printing  offices,  two  binderies,  two 
weekly  and  one  semi-weekly  newspapers,  one  flouring  mill,  four  giist  mills,  nine  saw  mills, 
two  oil  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  31,630  dollars.  Population,  1452. 

Tebbe  Haute,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wabash,  is  another  famous  place,  with  aboqt 
2500  inhabitants. 

Evans viLLE,  172  miles  south-west  by  south  of  Indianapolis,  is  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  great  north  bend,  below  the  entrance  of  Green  river,  and 
contained,  in  1840,  a  court  house,  g^l,  a  bank,  eight  churches,  a  steam  flouring  mill,  one 
foundry,  forty-five  stores,  500  dwellings,  and  2500  inhabitants. 

Fort  Wayne,  131  miles  north-north-east  of  Indianapolis,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Maumee  river,  and  contained,  in  1840,  a  court  house,  gaol,  five  churches, 
four  academies,  nine  stores,  500  dwellings,  and  about  2000  inhabitants.  It  is  on  the  line 
of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canals,  and  surrounded  by  a  rich  and  fertile  country. 

Logan's  Port,  at  the  head  of  the  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Wabash,  sevens-two 
miles  from  Indianapolis,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Erie  and  Wabash  canal,  is  a  flounsfaiDg 
and  increasing  town,  with  about  2000  inhabitants. 

New  Albany,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  121  miles  south-by-etst  of 
Indianapolis.  In  1840,  population  4226;  had  fifty  stores,  one  iron  foundry,  one  steam 
engine  factory,  one  hemp  bagging  factory,  ten  to  fifteen  steamboats,  besides  sloops  and 
schooners,  built  annually.     This  place  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Finances. — The  revenue  paid  in  for  the  year  ending  October  31st,  1843,  wis 
213,716  dollars  66  cents.  The  amount  of  the  common  school  fund,  derived  from  bank 
dividends,  was  59,243  dollars  44  cents.  The  number  of  acres  of  land  assessed  in  1843 
was  14,674,599.  The  value  of  all  property  taxed,  was  103,709,853  dollars.  The  number 
of  poUs  taxed  was  121,919.  The  internal  improvements  of  the  state  consist  of  one  raH- 
road,  three  turnpike  roads,  and  five  canals.  The  amount  of  the  state  debt  was  13,899,000 
dollars;  of  which  sum,  1,527,000  dollars  accrued  frt>m  bank  stock,  and  the  balance  for 
internal  improvements.  The  expenses  of  government,  in  1843,  were  90,897  dollars;  for 
1844,  the^  are  estimated  at  100,000  dollars.  The  income  is  estimated  at  240,000  AcXkn, 
mostly  paid  in  state  treasury  notes. 

VII.  OHIO. 

Ohio  is  bounded  north  by  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie  ;  cast,  b^  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia ;  south,  by  the  Ohio  river,  which  separates  it  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky  ;  and 
west  by  Indiana.     It  lies  between  38  deg.  30  min.  and  42  deg.  north  latitude^  and  be* 

ad" 


tween  80  deg.  35  min.  and  84  deg.  47  min.  west  longitude,  and  between  3  d^.  31 
and  7  deg.  41  min.  west  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  about  210  miles  aoog  finom 
north  to  south,  and  200  miles  broad  from  east  to  west;  comprisinfi^  an  area  ot  about 
40,000  square  miles,  or  25,600,000  British  statute  acres.  The  popidiBOion,  in  I790|  wsi 
3000  ;  in  1800,  45,365;  in  1810,  230,760;  in  1820,  581,434;  in  1830,  937,637;  in 
1840,  1,519,467  ;  being  the  third  in  population  in  the  United  States.  Oftheae,  775»3G0 
WW)  white  males;  7^762  white  females;  8740  were  free  colmmd  males ;  8G02  free 
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I  jboMles.     Emplojfed  In  agriculture^   272,579;  in  eommc^ice,  9201 ;  in  manufao* 

■1  tJa4et|  66>265  ;  in  miniDg,  704;  nftvigating  the  ocean^  212  ;  nayigatlng  rivers, 

nmI  lakes,  3323  ;  learned  professions,  o663. —  Official  Retnrns, 

"  %UM  ia  divided  into  seveoty-nlne  counties,  which,  ^ith  their  populalion  in  1840, 

;r  eapiuUv  are  aa  fi>llows  :— Adams,  13,183,  C.  West  Union;  Allen,  9079,  C. 

tabub,  2a,724^   C<  JefFereon  ;  Athens,  19,109,  C.  Athens;  Belmont,  30,901, 

TiUe ;    Brown,   22,715,    C.   Georgetown;    Butler,    28,173,    C,   Hamilton  j 

108,    C.  Carrollton;    Champaign,    16,721,   C.  Urbanna;    Clark,    16,882,  C* 

;  Clermont,   23,106,    C.  BaUvia ;  Clinton,    15,719,   C\  Wilmington  ;  Colum* 

0,378,  C  New  Lisbon;  Coshocton,  21,590,  C,  Coshocton;  Crawford,  13;  152,  C- 

i  Cojralioga,   26,506,   C.  Cleveland  ;   Darke,   13,282,  C.  Greenville  ;  Delaware, 

C  Delaware  ;  Erie,  12,599,  C\  Sandusky  City  ;  Fairfield,  31,924,  C.  Lancaster; 

ia,dS4,    C*  Washington  ;  Franklin,   25,049,   C.  Columbua  ;  Gallia,    13,444,   CL 

I  Oetoga,  16,297,  C.  Chardon ;  Greene,  17,528,  C.  Xenia  ;  Guernsey,  27,748, 

\A^l  Hamilton,  80,145,   C.  Cincinnati;  Hancock,  9986,  C.  Fiudlay  s  Hardin, 

Keolon ;  Harrison,  20,099,   C.  Cadii ;  Henry,  2503,  C.  Napoleon  ;  Highland, 

C.  HilUborough ;  Hocking,  9741,  C.  Logan;  Holmea,  18,088,  C.  Millersburg; 

C.  Norwalk  ;  Jackson,  9744,  C.  Jackson  ;  Jefferson,  25,030,  C.  Steuben- 

;,  29|579,  C.  Mount  Vernon ;  Lake,  13,719,  C»  Pabeaville  ;  Lawrence,  9738, 

;   Licking,  35,096,  C.  Newark ;  Logan,  14,015,  C.  Belle  Fontaine ;  Lorain, 

yria;    Lucas,   9382,   C.   Toledo;    Madiaon,    9025,   C.   London;    JVIarion, 

'on  ;  Medina,    1 8,352,   C.  Medina  ;  3Ieig8,    1 1 ,452,    C.  Cheater  ;  Mercer, 

;    Miami,    19,688,   C.    Troy;    Monroe,   18,521,   C.  Woodfield ;    Mont- 

C.  Dayton  ;   Morgan,  20,852,  C.  McConnelsviUe  ;  Muskingum,  38,749, 

Ottawa,    2248,    C.  Port  Clinton  ;    Paulding.    1034,    C.  Chiu'loe  ;    Pem% 

t ;  Pickaway,  19,725,  C.  CircleviUe ;  Pike,  7626,  C*  Piketon  ;  Prebfe, 

5  Portages  22,965,  C,  Ravenna ;  Putnam,  5189,  C.  Putnam  ;  Richland, 

C.  ittaiMfield;  Ross,  27,460,  C- Chilicothe;  Sandusky,   10,182,   C.  Lower  San- 

Seiotfl,  11,192,  C.  Portsmouth;  Seneca,   18,128,  C.  Tiffin  ;  Shelby,   12,154,  C. 

Stark,  34,603,  C.  Canton  ;  Summit,  22,560,  C.  Akron  ;  Trumbull,  38,107,  C, 

TiMoarawa^,  25,63 1 ,  C*  New  Philadelphia  j  Union,  8422,  C.  Marysville  ;  Van 

~   C,  Van  Wert  ;  Warren,  23,141,  C,  Lebanon  ;  Washington,  20,823,  C.  Mari- 

35.808,   C.  Wooater;    Williams,   4465,   C.  Bryan;   Wood,   5357,   C 


[23,9^, 


938, 


577, 


rayii*, 

interior  of  the  state,  and  the  comitrj  bordering  on  Lake  Erie,  are  gene* 

[Q  some  plae^*9  marshy.     From  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  state,  cora- 

#astem  and  south-eastern  part,  bordering  on  the  Oliio  river,  is  generally 

Most  of  the  hills  have  a  deep  rich  soil,   and  are  capable  of  being  cuf- 

jramits. 

>n  which  deserves  the  name  of  a  mountalo,  in  the  whole  state, 
ik  cju  tiie  Ohio,  and  several  of  its  tributariegi,  liave  great  fertility.  On 
of  tlwj  Sdoto,  and  of  the  Great  and  Little  3HaniJ,  are  the  most  extensive 
f  ndk  and  level  land  in  the  state.  On  the  head  waters  of  the  Muskingum  and 
pkOii  between  the  Scioto  and  the  two  Miami  rivers  are  extensive  prairies,  some  of 
|r  sod  suar^hy,  producing  a  great  quantity  of  coarse  grass,  from  two  to  five  feet 
iticr  |Muts  of' the  prairies  are  elevated  and  dr)%  with  a  very  fertile  soil,  though  they 
»tiin«o  eaQed  barrens,  Tlie  height  of  laud  which  divides  the  wators  which  fall  into 
►  from  Ihode  wltich  fall  into  Lake  Erie,  is  the  most  marshy  of  any  in  the  state  ; 
fce  tijid  oii  the  margins  of  the  rivers  is  generally  dry.  Among  the  Ibrest  tJ*ee3  are 
^limil,  oak  of  v"*:.,^,j  ^M«>cies,  hickoiy,  maple  of  several  kindjs,  beech,  birch,  poplar, 
P^  aih  of  fc  s  paw|iaw,  buckeye,  cherry,   and  whitewood,  which  b  ex- 

f  ttMd  as  a  Mii.«Mi.,t.r  for  pine.  Wheat  may  be  regarded  as  the  staple  production 
pit,  but  Indian  com  iind  other  grains  are  produced  in  great  abundance.  Although 
yairmt^y  become  so  populous,  it  is  surprising  to  the  traveller  to  obderve  what  an 
•I  i«  y#t  unsubdued,** — 'U,  S,  Gaz* 

**  TIk»  gummeri  are  warm  and  pretty  regular,  but  subject,  at  times,  to 
The  wtnten  are  generally  mild,  but  much  less  so  m  the  northern  than  m 
3  II 
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Ihe  southern  part  of  the  state*     Near  Lake  Ene%  tfie  winter?  arv  pnvbuhly  iw  srvrnp  m 
the  same   latitude  oo   the  Atlantic*      lu   the   eouutry  for  fifty  luilrs  south  f»f  Ijikf  Ei 
there   fiTv  genemlly   a   number  of  wot?ks  of  good  sleighing    in   tlie  winter  ;  httt   in 
southern  part  c>f  the  state,   the  ^uow  is  too  small  in  quantity*  or  of  too  short  Contio' 
to  produre  g^od  sleigliing  for  any  con9idcrahli»  time*     In  the  neit^l  ' 

^  gr»vQ  peas  nro  produced  in  pleiity  by  die  L'Oth  of  May.      In  part* 
ftnd  stagnant  waters*  fevers,  atid  ag^ue^,  and  bilious  and  other  fevers,  uit  jncvaiciit,      W 
this  exceiition,  the  eliiiiate  uf  Ohio  may  be  regardetl  as  heaUhfid." —  f  ^*  .V  GtrT. 

Lirr  Slock  nml  Affrit'tfff urn f  Proiiucts. — In  1840,  there  we: 
horses  and  mules  ;  1,2*7,874  neat  cattle  ;  2,028,401  i^heep  ;  2>r 
tn  the  value  of  .551,193  dollars*     There  were  produced    l6,o7l  lidn   u4'  mh 

212,440  hui^hcls  of  barley  :    14,393,103  bushels  of  oats;  814,205  1  i    n-e  ;  633J: 

bushels  of  buckwheat;  33,668,144  bushels  of  Indian  com;  3,685^315  ll)i«  of  w<io1 ;  fJ2,I 
lbs.  of  hop?  ;  38,950  lbs.  of  wax  :  5,805.021  bushels  of  potatoes  ;   1,022,037  toiis  ,  f  h:ivT 
9080  tons   of  hemp  and   flax;    5,942,275  lbs.   of  tobacco;    4317  lbs.   <-5 
*i.3G3,386  lbs.  of  sngnr ;  tlie  produeU  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at    1,848,5;,,,  ,.  -, 
the  ordi.ird.  at  475.271  dollars;  of  lumber,  262.S21  dollars.     There  were  msde   11,' 
gallons  of  wine  ;  and  6809  tons  of  pot  and  pearl  a*l>e«. —  OJfieial  Returns* 

Mini'rah. — Salt  springs  hare  been  found  on  Vellow  creek,  jtj  JellvrsoQ  ecmn^  ;  ' 
the  waters  of  Killbuck,  in  Wayne  county  ;  on  Musking^um  river,  near  Zftnefirille  ;  tnl 
various  other  places,  *'  BitiimiiM)ti3  coal  is  found  in  great  ^^uantities  in  the  ea5t<7ii  put 
the  state,  particularly  near  Mas^iton*  in  Stark  county,  and  in  Tallmadge,  in  Summit  eoao^. 

^  1  his  coal  b  delivered  to  con.^umers  in  Cleveland  for  fifteen  cents  a  buf^hel.  Iroti  our  m 
found  in  various  i>laces,  particularly  near  ZanesviUe,  and  on  Budli  creek«  in  Adaais 
county." — U.  S,  uoz, 

itivers. — The  Ohio,  which  gives  ntane  to  the  state,  flows  along  its  entire  sovthtm 
b<3rder.  This  river  is  908  miles  long,  from  Pittsburg  to  its  mouth,  by  it^  various  wtodiaig^ 
though  it  is  only  614  miles  in  a  straight  line.  Its  current  is  gentle,  with  no  falU,  rxecpt> 
iiig  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  there  is  a  descent  of  twenty-two  feet  and  a  lml£  m 
two  miles,  but  this  has  been  obviated  by  a  canal.  For  about  lialf  the  year,  it  is  navigdblf 
for  steamboats  of  a  large  class  through  its  whole  course.  The  Muskingum,  the  Itr^iA 
river  which  flows  entirely  in  the  state,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tuscarawatf  tftJ 
Waiholding  rivers,  and  enters  the  Ohio  at  Marietta.  It  is  navigable  for  boata  100  ntsUi^ 
Tlie  Scioto,  the  second  river  in  magnitude,  flowing  entirely  within  the  state,  is  aboui  200 
miles  long,  and  enters  the  Ohio  at  Portsmouth.  Its  largest  branch  is  the  WhettfCoiw  m 
Olentangv',  which  joins  it  immediately  above  Columbus.  It  is  narigable  for  bo«ti  ISO 
miles.     Tlie  Great  Miami  is  a  rapid  river  in  tlie  western  port  of  tli  700  milcv  lec^, 

luid  enters  tlie  Ohio  in  the  &onth*we^  comer  of  the  state.     The  I  'iii  has  %  OOQOC 

I  of  seventy  miles,  and  enters  the  Ohio  seven  miles  above  Cincinnati.      1  liu  Mmtune#  i*  lOH 

^miies  long,  rises  in  Indiana,  runs  through  the  north-west  part  of  this  state,  and  tntiti 
Lake  Erie  at  Maumce  bay.  It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to  Perrvsburg^  eigistt^n  OBiki 
from  the  lake,  and  above  the  rapids  is  boatable  fw  a  considerable  distance,     1  nc  Sandoifcy 

■  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  eighty  mils,  it  mOta 
Sandusky  bay,  ami  thence  into  Lake  Erie.  The  Cuyahoga  rises  in  the  nortli  part  of  thi 
state,  and,  after  a  cursed  course  of  sixty  miles,  enters  Lake  Erie  at  ClevelafMi.  It  kai  t 
number  of  fulU  which  furnish  valuable  mill  scats.  Beside^  these.  lIur\MK  V 
Black,  Grand,  and  Aahtabula  rivers  fall  into  Lake  Erie. —  tT.  S.  ' 
fjarhours, — Lake  Erie  borders  this  state  for  about  150  u 
harbours,  among  which  the  largest  are  within  Maumce  and  S 
tliese,  are  the  hj*rb(^urs  of  Huron.  Cleveland,  Faiqiort,  and  Ashtabui,. —  l  . 
Trades. — ^Tho  direct  forcMgn  exports  of  this  state,  in  1 840,  amounted   t 

h-      -•  '  '^-'^ *    ^»  4915  dollars.      There   wen    ***     ^^     '      -  -  -     -* 

:  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  cfi; 
-  nmi  Mirnr  sTore«,  with  a  capital  of  21,281%'. L^ J  o^ 
nber  trade,  with   a  eapital   of  373,268  dollars  i  85  ' 

.   who,  with    1061  butchers,  packers,  d^,^  employed  a  capital  uf  -J,617,^l 
rial  Rtfunm, 
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i — In  IH40,  tbe  vaJ(ieofhome-made0rftun3ymanufaotun  ■?  vv:i>  J,*s.:>j,:i3; 
130  woollen  manufactories,  find  206  fulling  mill'?,  produ(/ine;  ^oods  to  the 
'  virij^  935  persons,  Qnd  a  capital  of  537,985  tlollors  ;  nghfc 
"i4  spindles,  e m ploy inej- 246  |icr8onB,  producing  artjcle;^  to 
po7>>  iioiltuYs  tt»d  employing- a  capital  of  1 13,500  dollars;  seventv-twu 
'  3*1,236  touA  of  cast  iron,  and  nineteen  forges,  See,,  jfroduced  7466  toiw 
fiminji^  104,312  tons  of  fuel,  employing  2258  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
»t  -i34  persons  produced  3,.5 13,408  bushels  of  bituminous  coal*  with  a 
l^dollar^  ;  fourteen  pa[>er  manufaetories,  employing-  30o  jiersona,  produced 
He  of  270,202  dolUrs,  with  a  capital  of  208,200  dollars  ;  thii-ty-one  per- 
^llftx,  producing  the  value  of  11,737  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  242  dol- 
l|ii  wei\?  manufactured  to  the  value  of  728,513  dollars,  and  straw  bou- 
\iv  value  of  3028  dollars,  the  wliole  employing  963  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
'  "  3  ;  812  tanneries  employed  1790  persons,  with  a  capital  of  957,383  dollars  ; 
Liufaetorieii  of  leather,  as  sadJleries,  ^c,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of 
with  a  capital  of  917,245  dollars  ;  187  persona  manufactured  tobacco 
212»818  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  68,810  dollars  ;  ninety-nine  potteries 
,  manufacturing  to  the  value  of  89,754  dollar.*,  employing  a  capital 
^  [Mjrsons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  875,731  dollars  ;  289 
t;«i  iiiirdware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  393,300  dollars  ;  seventy  persons 
adnoodthree  cannon,  and  2450  sraall-amis  ;  thirty-seven  persons  manufacttired 
^^^■b  to  the  value  of  53,125  dollars  ;  589  persons  manufactured  other  metals 
^^^^K,901  dollars  ;  seventy  persons  produced  drugs  and  paints  to  the  value  of 
^^^^Kitli  a  capital  of  126,335  dollars  ;  401  pei'sons  manufactiu^ed  granite  and 
^^^^^Kic  of  256,131  dollars;  1469  persons  produced  bricks  and  linie  to  the 
l^,G97  dollars  ;  thirteen  persons,  in  two  powder  mills,   prodiicexl  222^100  lbs.   of 

I  a  cupital  of  18,000  dollars;  105  persons  manufactured  3,603,036  lbs,  of  soap^ 
;    of  tallow  candles,    151  lbs.   of  spernmceti   and  wax  candles,  employing  a 
L780  dollars  ;  390  distilleries   produced   6,329,467  gallons,    and  iiftj^-niue 
RSced  1,422,584  gallons,  the  whole  employing  798  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
fs  ;  twenty-one  rojie-walUs,  employing  sixty-six  persons,  produced  articles  to 
|,7*5Q  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  37,675  dollars;  eleven  persons  [produced  mu- 
Its  to  the  value  of  8451  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  5000  dollars  ;    I490perj5on9 
^vd  canringes  and    waggons  to  the  value   of  701,228   dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
536  flouring  mills  produced    1,311,954  barrels  of  Hour,  and  with  other 
4661  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  8,868,213  dollars,  with  a 
n,024  dollars;    vessels  were  built  to  the  value  of  522,855  dollars  ;   1928 
liifcctured   funiiture  to  the  value  of  761,146  dollars*  employing  a  capital  of 
I  970  brick  or  stone  houses,  and  2764  wooden  houses,  emjiloycd  *306()  jier- 
'^776323  dollars;    159    printing-offices,   forty-one    binderies,   nine  daily, 
^cldr,    and    107    wei*kly    newspapers,  and  twenty  periodicals,  employed  1 175 
i  capital  of  4  46,720  dollars.      The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  nia- 
,  WHS  16,905,257  dollars. —  Oflinol  ftrhirfis* 

ir.v.H  —The  principal  liteiiiry  im*tituiions,  are  the  UniverRity  of  Ohio,  at  Athens^ 
,  the   Miami   university,  at  Oxford,  founded  in  1809,     These  institutions 
I'd  with  large  gratits  of  lands.     The  Fnmklin  college,  at  New  Athens, 
:  the  Western   Uuserve  college,  at  Hudson,  founded  in  1826  ;  Keiiyem 
.111  bier  (Episcopal),  was  founded  m    1826;  Granville  college,  at  Granville 
Ciiltd  in  1832;  Marietta  college,  at  Marietta,  founded  in  1832  ;  the  Oherlin 
at  Ob«>rlin,  founded  in  1834;  Cincinnati  college,  at  Cincinnati,  founded 
30  WiMxlward   college,  at  the  same   place.     Willoughby  univer>*ity,  at 
nr medical  inj^titution,  with  a  college  ch.n.rtcr.     Lane  Tht^ilogical  seminary^ 
r>undi^d    in    \X29.     There  are    also    theological  departments   in    Kcnyoii, 
'  and  in  the  Oherlin  institute;  a  Lutheran  thcolo- 

I rid  one   law  school   at  Cincinnati.     At  all  these 
wen'  in  1840,  1717  students.     There  were  in  the  state  sevcnty-thK?e 
'Students;  5186  common   ajid   primarj'  gcliools,  witli  2l8j601>  jscho- 
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lars*     There  were  35,394  wliite  persons  over  twenty  yean  of  mge,  who  could  imdwr  rtid 
I  nor  write. — U,  S.  Gaz, 

Religion. — In  1836,  the  Presbytmiiiis  had  247    minbiers;  tJie   IVf^^lv-!i-t^   bod  20 
miniaters  ;  the  Baptista  had  1 70  muiUters  ;  the  Lutherant  had  forty- 5  istcrf ; 

Episcopalians  had  one  bishop  and  twenty-Eve  ministers  ;  the  Germjui  Reii-nutu  ua«1  twc 
six  ministers.     B^'sidos  these   tliere   are  a  oousiderable  number  of  Friends  and  ' 
and  a  few  others. —  U,  S,  Gaz. 

Bankis. — Tliere  were  in  this  state,  at  the  eommoncement  of  1840,  thirty^sereu  1 
and  branches,    with  an    aggregate  capital  of  10,507,521    dollars,  and    m    ctrauUtioQ 
4,r>07, 127  dollars,     Tlie    etute    debt,    in  September,    1840,   was   991,^54   dolkra.— (fi 
Banka  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 

Public  It'ork^, — Tile  Ohio  canal  extendj)  from  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  307  mihi 
Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio.     It  has  a  navigable  feeder  of  fourteen  miles  to  XtLU^r 
of  ten  miles  to  Columbus ;  aud    one  of  nine  miles  to  Lancaster ;  one  to   Atliens 
miles  ;  the  Walholdiiig  branch  of  twenty-three  miles  ;  the  Eastport  branch  of  four  1 
and  the  Dresden  of  two  miles.     This  great  work  was  begun  in  1825,  and  waa  fini  ' 
1832,  at  a  cost  of  5,000,(XX> dollar?.  The  Miami  eaual  extends  from  Cincinnati,  178t 
to  Defiance,  where  it  meet«  the  Wabash  and  E>ie  canaJ.     The  cost  was  3,7oO,tH>0  doOa 
The  whole  distance  to  Lake  Erie  is  2G5  m'des.     The  Warren  canal,  a  branch  of  the  ab 
extends  from  Middletown,  twenty  miles  to  Lebanon.     The  Saud^  and  B^^aver 
exteod  from  the  Ohio  cAual,  at  Bolivar,  seventy-six  miles,  to  Ohio  river,  at  the 
Little  Beaver  creek.     Co&t  estimated  at  1,500,()00  dollars.     The  Mahonins  €uuial 
fvctm  the  Oliio  canal^  at  iVkron,  eighty -eight  miles,  eight  miles  of  wliieh  are  in 
8)dvania,    to    Beaver  river,  at  a    eo6t  of  764,372  dollars.      JVlilan    canal  N 

Huron,  three  miles*  to  Milan,  to  which   steamboats   now  ascend.     The  i 

Sandusky  city  railroad  extends  from  Tiffin,  thirty-six  mitej$,  to  Sandusky  city.      Tlw  ^ 
riiilroad  extends  from  Manhattan,  tbrty  mites^  to  Sandusky  city. —  U.  S,  Gaz,^uixi  A 
can  Almanac, 

PRINCIPAL.    TOWNS, 

CmcmNATi,   the  most   populous  city  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountiuiii»  ta 
on    the    Ohio    river,   504    miles,    by    the    windings   of  the    river*    above   its 
with   the  Mississippi.      It  lies  in  39  deg.  6  min.  BO  sec*  north   latitude^   and  84 
min,  west  longitude  from   Greenwich,  and  7  deg*  24  min.  45  sec,  we0t  from 
ton.     It  is    116  miles  south-west   horn  Columbus;  250  miles  from  Cleveland ;   120] 
[£^m  Indianapolis  ;  270  miles  irom  Nashville,  Tennessee;  860  miles  from  New  Orletof; 
1350  miles  Crom  St.  Louis;   105   miles  from  Louisville;  518  mile^  from  Btdtimorei 
kxnilea  from  Pittsburg;  617  miles  from  Philadelphia;  492  miles  from  Washingt 
f miles  from  New  York,  by  Lake  Erie,  and  600  miles  frtim  Charleston,  S       '    '      tjIL 
1795,  it  contained  5(X>  inhabitants  ;  in  1800,  750  inhabitants  ;  in  181  ( i  loUitt 

in  1820,  9642  inhabitants;  in  1830,  24,831    inhabitants  ;  in    1840,    Ib,^^    uiliabiti 
in    1845,   the  number  of    inhabitants    may  be    estimated    at   about  55,000,    jgirckMf, 
at  nearly  60,000.     Besides  which,  there  is  usually  in  the  town  a  tt^  pnLitluft  of 

fnim  2000  to  3000.     In   1840,  there  were  engaged  in  commexce,    : 
^  turns  and  trader,  10,866  ;  learned  professions,  434.    Tlu«  city  U  built  i 
Jon  thp  north  hank  of  the  Ohio,  540  feet  above  the  level  of  tide  water  at    '. 
[five  ^  the  level  of  Lake  Erie  ;  but  low  watermark  U  432  f**et  abora  ti4e-f 

133  I  ^v  the  level  of  Lake  Erie,     *'  The  shore  of  the  Ohio  lier©  forma  a  good  I 

Vim  l>oattt  ac  all  reasons  of  the  year,  the  principal  landing  being  pared  to  low  wat^  mirli  in  a 
'  iiibstanlial  manner,  and  supplied  witli  lloatlng  wharfs,  rendered  necessary  bv  tb*^  • 
and  fall  <if  the  river  at  difterent  times.     The  descent  from  the  upper  part 
low  water  mark  on  the  Ohio,  is  108  feet.     The  city  is  near  the  eastern  extri 
sant  valley,  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  skirted  to  the  north  by  a  . 
hill*,  the  summiu  of  whieh  arc  not  more  than  300  feet  above  the  plain,  hu 
Imppeararicc.     The  ground  on  which  the  city  stands  conaiats  of  two  plaaus,  tl. 
mled  ti%  or  sixty  faet  above  tlie  front,  though  th«  ascent,  by  grading,  li 
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ndodcd  to  II  grtdual  Blope*     The  view  of  the  city  is  beautiful  from  the  lulls  in  the  rear ; 
byl  ma  apprcMichod  by  water  it  is  neither  extensive  nor  coin mau ding-. 

*•  EnL-^tiDg  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  it  is  regularly  laid  out  in  streets  and  alleys,  cross- 
ii^  tAch  other  at  r\^\\t  an^^Jes.     The  streets  running  east  and  west,  are  denominated  pro- 
oeadittg  frum  the  river,  first,  eecond,  &c,,  wliile  those  running  north  and  south,  are  named 
ifltr  m$  oative  tr^ea,  as  walnut,  sycamore,  Ae.     Main-street  extends  from  the  steamboat 
liaduiff  on    '  directly  north,  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  city.      Fourteen  streets, 

Mfm  m€^i^  '»n,  are  gixty-3ix  feet  wide,  and  396  feet  apart.      The  central  portion  of 

lbs  inty  w  ^  ^  built,  with  handsonie  houses  and  stores  ;  but  the  extensive  plan  in  its 

outer  part-  irtiallv  built  up,  and  the  houses  are  irregularly  scattered.    Many  of  th© 

ttr««ti  m*  d,  and  extensively  shnded  by  trofs.     The  houses  are  genemlly  of  stone 

or  brielt.    i  te  is  cliangrable,  and  aubjoct  to  considerable  extremes  of  heat  and  cold^ 

bol  is  OD  the  whole  healthy. 

**  The   court  hou?ie,  on  Main-street,  is  fifty-six  feet  by  sixty  feet,  and  120  feet  high 
,i»  Am  Uif  of  the   Home.     The   edltie©  of  the  Franklin  and   Lfk  Fayette  banks  of  Cin- 
CSBlwli  had  a  splciwHd  portico  of  eight  Doric  columns,  after  the  model  of  the  Parthenon  at 
Aih^ns,  but  is  in  ft  confined  situation,      It   is  seventy-nine  feet  long,  and  sixty-nine  feet 
doep  i«cliisive  of  the  portico.     Several  of  the  churches  are  fine  speiTincns  of  architecture, 
maim  ownher  of  the  hotels  are  spacious  and  elegant.   There  are  fotu'  market  houses,  a  bazaar^ 
m  iImbIr^  a  eotlcget  an  Athenaeum,  a  medical  college,  a  mechanics'  institute,  two  museums, 
tt  >""«»»**  MvJuni,   a  high  school,  and  a  number  of  large  and  commodious  houses  for  publid 
irlniull      WtlhsJi  the  last  year  800  buildings  have  been  erected,  among  which  are  many 
luge  vnralimises  and  stores,  and  several  beautiful  churches* 

*•  Ctn^ntuUl  college  was  founded  in  1819,  and  had,  in  1840,  eight  instructors,  and  eighty- 
fe«r  vtodetila.     It  haa  acfidemical,  medical,  and  law  departments.     The  medical  college  of 
Oliio  Imi  tnuteea  appointed  by  the  legislature  every  three  years,  and  it  has  eight  profess 
and  130  •iudent^.     The  College  of  Frofes^^ional  Teachers  was  formed  in  1832,  and  has  i 
ill  object  the  i:  ^it  of  schools  in  the  western  country,  and  holds  an  annual  meeting 

is  Oiiobtr.     '[  :  lilies'  institute  is  formed  for  the  improvement  of  meelinnics  in  scien* 

Cifin  IcSiowiec^;^^   hy  means  of  popular  lectures  and  mutual  instruction.      It  ha^  a  valuabk 
|ikikMO|ihicaI  apparatus,   a  respectable   libraiy,  and  a  reading-room,  much  frequented    Iv 
yimti^  BieiL   Trie  Cincinnati  lyceum  furnishes  an  instructive  and  fashionable  place  of  resort 
lo  tbe  <^d?<»rid   l.v  U^  T"*f»ular  lectures  and  debates  through  the  winter  season.   It  has  a  go<H* 
filmy  an  >m.     The  Athenteumia  a  respectable  literary  institution,  under  thi 

iliroolioiiol  wi*  \  ,*v^*^>M,y^f  in  which  the  inatliematics,  philosophy,  and  the  classics,  as  well  tks  tin 
Modem  langxia^A,  are  taught  by  competent  professors.     It  has  over  seventy  students,  and  a 
ki]^«oil  ipltndid  edidce.  The  Lane  seminary^  at  Walnut  hli Is,  two  miles  from  thectty,  has 
Auvt  pCfiiMSore,  sixty-one  students,  and  a  library  of  10,300  volumes.     It  has  a  literary  as 
«rdil«i  dMologicsLl  «f  ut.     Woodward  High  School,  named  after  its  founder,  gives 

ijitrmriicm,  to  fmrt  v  ly,  to  a  large  number  of  students.     It  has  four  instructors,  and 

a  Iftrg*  aff"  building.     There  is  a  great  number  of  respectable  private  schools, 

and  twer/  >b  fnr  males  and  females,  in  which  there  are  2CKK>  pupils.     There 

am   forQ--:  innati,  of  which  three  are   old   school   Presbvtcnan,   four 

fMiw  srlicxM  >  Presbyterian,  two  Episcopal,  three  Baptist,  seven  Metho* 

Atly  two  iVotevt»at  Methodist,  two  Catholic,  two  Friends,  and  various  others.^' — U*  S*  Gaw^ 

Citiiciiiiiali  if  an  important  manufacturing  place*     It^  want  of  good  water-power  ha 
Immsn  lupiilicid  hj  tlial  of  steam  mills*     In  1840,  there  were  forty -two  foreign  commercial^ 
and  IhiJiy-ifEX  eommtiiNinu  hotiBes*  with  a  capital  of  .^^200,000  dollars  ;  1036  retail  stor 
widi  a  cs|}ftAl  of  1  J  >  dollars;  nineteen  lumber  yards,  capital  1 33,000 dollars  ;  245 

MfKinf  wert  engsf^^i  ...  ....cmal  transportation,  who,  wtlh  790  butchers,  packet's,  &c.^  eni- 

|liff«d  a  cO{iiC»l  of  4,071^930  dollars  ;  fourteen  furnaces,  capital  478,000  dollars  ;  value  of 
'  tsrnrf  nuKiofaetured,  545,000  dollars  ;  haixlware,  cutlery,  &c.,  289,000  di^Uars  ;  pre- 
m^Kala  4B,000  dollars;  various  other  metals,  713,0(X>  uollars  ;  four  woollen  factories, 
uilAi  "^    '         '   'l;irs;  one  cotton  factor)*,   capital  60(X>  dollars;  tobacco   manufactures, 
mka  ui« ;  thirteen  tanneries,  capital  loG» (XX)  dollars  ;  manufactures  of  leather. 

I  inltilairitTf,  iXCp  ttapital  552,000  dollars;  two  distiUeries  aud  six  breweries,  with  a  capital  of 
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152,000  dollars  ;  paints,  drugs,  drc^  capital  26»000  dollars;  four  ro|)e  wnlks:,  rapitn!  * 
l^oHare;    carria^»s  and  wtiggotis,    capiUtl  (>8»(X)0  dollars;  teu    flouring  up 
I  miili^   two  oil  miUs,  total   capital   3(>7,lXM*  dollars;  ie^seb  built^  value  4' '  .-.^^ 

furniture  amounted  to  4.*9*0<K1  dollars;  264  brick  and  stone,  aud  sevoiity-t'tmr  wood^^| 
houscA  buUt,  cost  1,196)000  dollars;  tliirty-two  printing  offices,  thirti.^en  bitKUii'^^  r.riulycJ^H 
[3800  diuiy  nc^wsiiapcT?,  33,100  weekly,  1800  8eml-v^eek]y»  and  17,200  pej  Miii  a 

"  al  266,000  dollars.    Tutal  capital  ia  maxiufacturt^,  7» 469,9 12  dollan*.      1  ,, ..  ..,Ji?gw, 
liy  students,  two  academies,  120  students,  fiHy-one  f^chools,  <>44o  scholars,     Tbere  wm 
incorporated   and  two   unincorporated   bauksj  witb  au  aggregate  <$apttal  of  oeaiiy 
6,000,000  dollars,  — 0/S^i«/  lietnrns. 

Good  roadji,  cauals,  and  the  river,  bring  tbe  products  of  tbe  sun-tumr'  tiirv  to  Uiii 

market.     The   Miami  railroad  extends  from  Cincinnati,  eight v-H^e    ■  a  Kalf  in 

.Springfield,  and  the  Miami  canal,  from  Cincinnati,  17J5*  mile*,  to  Detiancr,  a\ 
1  Wabash  and  Erie  canals.    The  internal  trade  of  Cincinnati  is  thus  venr'  exteii 
lOage  of  the  port^  in  1840,  was  12,052,    There  are  icven  daily  parsers,  which  sue  id^i  iMUMi 
preekly,  or  ti-i- weekly;  eight  weekly  papers,  a  large   number  ot  magnzinea,  tftitiiKl 
monthly  or  monthly,  and  a  number  of  religiouB  raagaiunes,  published  monthly. 

The  municipal  government  of  the  city  oofussts  of  a  pre45ident,  recorder,  and  twenty- 
conncdlors — three  for  each  of  the  seven  wards  into  whicn  the  city  is  divided. 

Cincinnati  was  founded  in  1789,  by  emigrants  ^m  New  England  and  New  Jerpty,  oa 
the  site  of  Fort  Washington.  It  has  grown  with  gre^t  rapidity,  and  now  ranks  as  tli«  mxih 
place  in  population  in  tlie  United  States;  and^  it  being  the  great  em|3oriuu]  of  tlie  Wtti,  it 
must  continue  to  increase  with  the  growth  of  tlio  rapidly  rising  country  with  wliich  it  Uca^ 
nected.  — t^.  »S'.  Gclz. 

CHiLicoTaE,  forty-five  miles  south  of  Columbus,  400  miles  from  Washington,  b  fstustid 
on  the  we3t  bank  of  Scioto  river.     The  Scioto  washes  its  northeni  limit,  and  Paint  cffoJi 
lis  southern,  here  three-tjuarters  of  a  mile  apart.     The  principal  streets  follow  the  i 
of  the  river,  and  these  are  crossed  by  others  at  right  angles,  extending  from  the  nvorf 
creek.     It  has  a  court  house  aud  gaol,   two  market  houses,  a  Unit^  States'  laiMl^ 
Iwenty -three  stores,  a  banking  house,  four  churches.     Population,  3977.     The  Ohio  j 
passes  through  it. — IL  S,  Gaz, 

CtRCLJivtLLE,  twenty-six  miles  south  of  Columbus,  396  miles  from   ^' 
aitnated  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  fortification,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Sch 
(Ohio  canal  pasties    tlurough  the  place,  and  crosses  the  large  aqueduct.      i 
etagonat  court  house,  a  gaol,  market  house,  six  public  offices,  four  churches,  i 
ive  canal  warehouses,  an  academy,  about  2o0  dweUmgs,  and  about  2000  inhabitants.     Tbr 
ountrv  around  is  very  fertile,  and  a  great  water  power  is  concentrated  at  this  plac^  ht 
Qveraf  creeks,  and  by  the  canal.      In  1840,  there  were  in  the  townsliip  fifteen  stores,  csuibii 

S2,000  dollars;  one  fulling  mill,  one  furnace,  tluree  tanneries,  one  distiUerv,  ' -— -^ 

liree  printing  offii^ies,  two    binderies^    two  weekly  and  one  semi -weekly  lu 
ouring  null,   five  saw  mills,    one  oil   mill.      Capital   in  manufactures,  o7,vr.>L'  uuiun 
Popidation,  2972. 

D.IYTON,  *ixty -eight  miles  west-by -south  of  Columbus,  461  miles  from  Washin^toiL 
Population  in  IHJO,  383;  in  1820,  1139;  in  1830,  2954;  in  1840,  60G7  ;  and  ia 
the  township,  10,33o.  Watered  by  Great  Miami  river  and  its  tributarit^,  «outli-ivtiit 
branch  of  ^lod  river  and  Wolf  creek.  Mad  river  is  hei-e  turned  into  a  rtic**,  abf^it  a  nuk 
above  it4«  moutli,  aJid,  after  being  used  as  mill  power,  flows   into  the   Mi  nNou 

and  prirtly   below  the  village.      In  aud  near  the  village   are     four  c  Mith 

lies.     There  is  a  gun-biu-rel  factory,  with  a  capital  of  1  -;  %  bntu 

i  i  ry,  four  machine  shops,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  J  luuu 

a  cJiX'k  factory,  in  which  are  annually  made  about  2oOO clocks;  au 

A  carding  ond  fulling  mill,  seven  tlouring  mills,  seven  saw  milU,  tivt         i  ,  . 

Jicr  mills  an<l   manufactories.     Capital  in   manufactures,  about   IOO,tXXJ  dolUrt. 
Tianii  canal  passes  tlii-uugh  the  place,  and  connects  it  with  CiucmuatL  *—  C\  S, 
Official  Hf  turns. 

CoLfiMBirs,  c^ipital  of  the  stjite,   139  miles  south* west  of  Cleveland,    1 10  tnilos  lao 
east  of  CiuciunatJ,  175   miles  south  of  Detroit,   Michigan,  184  mUes  south*we$i  of  HU 
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nsylvaiiia,  393  miles  from  Washington.  It  is  in  39  deg.  47  mm.  north  kU- 
83  tU'g*  3  min.  west  longitude,  and  6  deg.  west  longitude  from  VVashingtOD, 
ott  the  east  bank  of  bcioto  river,  inimediatcly  below  the  confluence  of 
r.  When  this  place  was  selected  for  the  seat  of  the  legislature,  in 
wilderness.  The  land  rises  griulually  from  the  river,  and  the  streets 
Diber  at  right  angles.  Broad  ^street  extends  from  the  bridge  along  the 
a  little  south  of  east  on  the  north  side  of  the  public  square  of  ten  acres, 
iinit  of  the  city,  and  is  120  feet  wide.  liigh-stret^t.  MK)  feet  wide,  crosses 
at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  public  square,  at  right  angles*  and  passes 
Uie  city  in  that  direction.  This  is  the  principal  busineiss  street  of  tlie  dty. 
(Other  «treets  are  eighty-eight  feet  wide,  and  the  alk^ys  tliirty*tliree  feet  widct. 
Itieiit  wharf,  1300  feet  long,  has  been  erected  along  tlie  margin  u(  the  rivejv 
lie  buildings  are,  n  state  house  on  the  south-west  comer  of  the  public  ^cptare, 
KhBcCf  seventy-five  feet  by  fifty  feet,  of  two  lofty  stories,  with  a  steeple  106 
Jmmeiliately  nortli  of  the  state  house  is  a  building  for  the  public  officera 
ll^  150  feet  by  twenty-five  feet.  Still  further  north,  in  a  line  with  the  others* 
^HH  court  house.  There  are  ^ve  churches — one  Presbyterian,  one  Baptist,  one 
^^^^^me  Episcopal^  and  one  German  Lutheran.  Several  of  these  chuFches  are 
buildiurs^  The  state  penitentiary  is  a  spacious  edifice,  on  the  bank  of  the  Scioto, 
lUe  nortJl  of  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  asyhira  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  a  brick 
fifty  f«?t  by  eighty  feet,  three  stories  high,  half  a  mile  east  of  the  state  hotisei 
ttc  porticoes.  There  is  a  lunatic  asylum,  an  institution  for  the  blitjch  a  German 
iheologiciil  seminary,  a  fiue  banking  house  of  stone,  with  a  Doric  portico  of  stone. 
ftte  bou^e^are  neat  and  substantial.  The  national  road  passes  through  the  town, 
cial  of  eleven  miles  in  length  connects  it  with  the  Ohio  canal.  A  bridge  across 
to  connects  the  place  with  Frankhnton.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  Columbus^  and 
lhi(s  three  commission  and  four  commercial  houses  in  foreign  trade,  capital  63,000 
fifty -eight  retail  stores,  capital  319,750  dollars ;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  12,000 
five  tanneries,  two  distilleries,  three  breweries,  one  pottery,  four  printing  ollicea, 
dericss.  <mvt  daily,  three  weekly,  one  semi-weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manu- 
257,850  dollars.  Population,  6048.— fJ.  S.  Gaz.  Official  Returm, 
TELAnts  port  of  entry,  146  miles  north  north-east  of  Columbus,  3o9  miles  from 
floo*  Cleveland  is  the  emporium  of  northern  Ohio,  and,  next  to  Cincinnati,  the  most 
i  town  in  the  state.  It  stands  in  a  commanding  situation,  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  and  at  the  northern  termination  of  the  Ohio 
it  ii  connected  with  Ohio  river  ;  in  41  deg-  31  nun.  north  latitude,  and 
iin.  west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  or  4  deg.  44  min,  west  from  Washington. 
miles  north-west  of  Pittsburg,  146  miles  north-east  of  Columbus,  200  miles  by 
Bu&klo,  130  miles  from  Detroit,  359  from  Washington.  The  population,  in 
iiifted  of  *me  fiimily ;  in  1825,  about  500  inhabitants;  in  1830,  1000  ;  in  1834, 

portion  of  it  immediately  on  the  Cuyahoga  river,  the  city  is  situated 

■d  about  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  of  which  it  has 

*  c't.     The  streets  crt»sa  each  other  at  right  angles.     The  location 

I  tlje  view  of  the  meandering^  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  and  of  the 

and  leaving  or  entering  it,  and  of  the  numerous  \ esstla 

"  ifly  interesting,  from  the  hii;h  shore. 
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boldw  Pittsburg.     The  natural  adv^ntAges  of  tliis  place  are  umuTpaaaed  in  tli#  wcct, 
which  it  has  a  large  access  by  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio  eaual.     But  the  Erie  cunal 
tuti»«  tht?  principal  source  of  its  vast  advantages ;  without  that  great  work,   it  woukl  ha,^ 
reniiiinecl  in  itiS  former  insi|^ficance.*'— C  *§*  Gaz,      Official  lietams* 

The  total  number  of  pounds  on  which  toll  was  charge*!,  and  whicJi  arriv^  a» 
in  184(K  was  280,233»H20,  in  which  was  ihchjded  2,151,450  bushels  of  wheat,  »^< 
rels  of  flour,  231XXI  barrels  of  pork,  782,033 Hj«.  of  butter,  5 1 3,4o2Ibf .  of  l:i  r 
of  bacon,   1,154^641  lbs.  of  pig  iron,  2,252,491  lbs.  of  iron  and  nail^,  64  < 
«tavea  and  heading. 

The  number  of  pounds*  weight  of  all  property  on  which  toll  was  paid  hy  wi  iirh!.  :uA 
which  cleared  from  Cleveland  by  way  of  the  canal,  in  1840,  was,  9, 

dise,    1,163,167  Ibfl.  of  furniture,    l,770,OI61bfi.   of  gypsum,    1,L      ,'  _   :  :„      .  , 

76,729  barrels  of  salt,  8959  barrels  of  Uke  fish,  2,560,(XX>  shingles,  twenty-one  piind 
mill'StOTies. 

The  number  of  voyages  of  boats  cleared,  was  4137  ;  but  there  were  only  312  diiTcffRt 
boaU.  Id  the  year  1840,  1344  vessels,  exclusive  of  fitcamboats,  entered  tiie  port;  md 
1344  vessels^  and  1020  steamboats,  cleared*  There  were  owned  at  Cleveland,  nxtV'^efiai 
eohooners,  two  brigs,  tlin&e  sloopfi,  eleven  steamboats ;  the  total  tonnage,  in  J  B-ict,  wm 
9^14.  There  were,  in  1840,  twetity-one  foreign  commission  houses^  witl*  a  capital  rf 
58,000  dollars ;  sixty -eix  retail  stores,  capital  1 39,700  dollarf  :  three  lumber  yastli^  espi^ 
^KXK)  dollars  ;  one  furnace  ;  value  of  machinery  made,  3000  doUarf  ;  two  di«tallerifli«  and 
one  brewery,  capital  32,(X>0  dr>llars  ;  one  flouring  mill,  manufactured  flour  to  the  value  of 
125,000  dollars ;  five  printing-oflicca,  three  binderies,  one  daily  and  four  weekly  newi 
and  one  periodical^  employed  a  capital  of  9700  dollars.  Total  CApitaJ  to  mannfi 
128,632  doUara.— Oj/iV/a/  litftims, 

Therf*  were  two  banks,  with  an  aggregate  of  capital  of  800,000  dollare  j  and 
etnmnce  company,  with  a  capital  of  500,000  dollars,     Thei-e  i«  a  light-hoiwe  on  the 
df  the  lake,  and  another  at  the  entrance  of  the  harboiu'. 

OoiD  CiTT,  situated  on  Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,   oppotite  to 
Cleveland.     The  ground  on  which  it  stai^ds  i^  uneven,  and  presents  many  iinG  iitnaMU^ 
which  overlook  tlie  lake,  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and  gurrounding  caimtry.      It  haji  an 
oopal.  a  Presbyteiian,  and  other  churches,  a  considerable  number  of  Ftorei  and   bu 
A  bridge  crosses  the  Cuyahoga  a  little  above  the  place,  and  a  flouting  bridge  and  ft 
meet  it  "with  Cleveland-      It  contains  a  large  iron  fotradry,  and  a  number  of  mechanic 

t  enjoys  the  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga,  in  common  with  Cleveland. 
•eveQ  atores,  capital  J  3,500  dollora ;  teven  oommiietan  houses,  capital  2000  doJlon  i  tee 
furnaces.     Population,  1577. 

SAPfDCSitY,  port  of  entry,  110  milea  north  of  Coltnnbu*,  414  milea  from  WmshliiffCtt* 

is  situated  on  the  south  aliore  of  Sandusky  hay.  fronting  tlie  ofiening  into  Lake  Ene^  «f 

which  it  has  a  beautifid  view.     The  town  is  built  upon  an  inexhaustible  qujim^  of  the  b»t 

one,  which  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  erectioji  of  its  edifices.       ^  ucft  uT  tbe 

r,  excepting  three  winter  months,  the  wharfs  are  thronged  witli  st. 

eU.     It  contains  four  churches  ;  an  academy  of  stone,  three  stories  high  j 

_  ,  besides  groceries  and  provision  houses  ;  a  ship-yard,  where  steamboAta 

els  are  built ;  300  dwellings,  and  about  1200  inhabitants. 

Madison,   190  miles  north-east  by  north  of  Columbus,  and  349  milea  Tr^*u^ 

ton.    Situated  on  both  side*  of  Grand  river.    Large  quantities  of  iron  are  mai 

.into  hollow  ware,  mill  imns,  Jkc*,  and  exported.      It  has  nine  stores,  capital  i  i,.. 

mree  taimeries,  one  distillcrv,  two  grist  mills,   and  nine  saw  miUs.     Catutal,  in 

'turcA.  5950  dollars.     Twenty  schools,    1250  scholars,      pnr-  '--r:.  2S{t6. 

Mount    Vernon,     fifty *one    miles   north-east   of  <  and    376  mile* 

^Washington.    Situatetl  on  Vernon  rivor,  or  Owl  creek.     <  *  3uj«»,  g^nJ, 

ihurches,    twcntv  storc^^  three  flouring  mills,    two  saw  \  .    two  prifil 

250  dweUinjjs,  and  2362  inhabitants. 
JflFituiOFU:t.D,  tortythree  miles  west  of  Columbus^  and  4S6  tnilee  froiti  WMhtnir<^«i< 
"ten  Ibe  national  road,  and  on  the  east  fork  of  Mad  river,  whi^  1  >   ,  ,i.r 

It  containa  a  court  house^  four  ohurchea^  thirty  stores^  ^ 
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\,  one  carding  and  falling  mill,  one  brewery,  one  distillery,  one  printing  office, 
mes  a  weekly  newspaper,  fifteen  schools,  793  scholars,  400  dwellings,  and  about 
abttants.     Population,  2349. 

'BsmmxE,  141  miles  east-north-east  of  Columbus,  and  264  miles  from  Wash- 
I  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  Ohio  river,  and  contains  six  churches,  a  town  house, 
,  a  bank,  an  academy,  thirty  stores,  one  steam  paper  mill,  two  woollen  factories, 
rpet  fiactories,  two  cotton  factories,  three  iron  foundries,  three  steam-engine  fac- 
ne  brass  foundry,  three  machine  shops,  three  steam  flouring  mills,  one  silver 
actoiy,  one  steam  saw  mill,  two  breweries,  three  copperas  factories,  one  comb 
one  chemical  factory,  one  rope  walk,  one  boat  yard,  two  printing  offices,  each 
weekly  newspaper,  and  about  700  dwellings. —  if,  S.  Gaz.     Official  Returns, 

FINANCES. 

iwing  is  a  detailed  Statement  of  the  Public  Debt  of  the  State,  as  stated  in  the 
Auditor's  Report  of  December,  1844. 

dollars. 

debt 12,876,321 

xy  loans 890,425 

lied  in  canal  and  railroad  companies 772,515 

debt 1,383,584 


of  surplus  revenue  from  counties 
of  surplus  from  auditor  of  state 

!  bondis^  yet  outstanding 

due  turnpike  companies  on  subscription     . 

aess  of  the  public  works  to  the  sinking  fund,  rising 


53,000 

29,200 

321,042 

621,331 

2,000,000 


cts. 
11 
86 
00 
61 
86 
39 
05 
84 
00 


Total     .         .         .         .         .     .     18,747,325     12 

I  we  add  the  amount  due  the  contractors  on  the  public  works    •         800,000    00 


199,468 
64,440 


vmaining  in  the  Treasury,  November  15th,  1842      .         .     . 
collected  and  paid  by  county  treasurers,  in  the  year  ending 

iber  15th,  1843 

eous  items  of  revenue      ........ 

Total  receipts      .... 

Expenditu^  during  the  year  ....... 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  November  15,  1843 

The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  items  of  expenditure : 


Lunatic  Asylum 
Institution  for  the  Blind . 
Board  of  Public  Works 
State  Printer 

Amount  of  taxable  property,  and  of  taxes  assessed  during  the  year  1843. 


64,361     25 


72 
31 


328,270     28 

233,462     36 

94,807     92 


dollars. 

cts. 

icers. 

lid  Reporter . 

nslature    . 

l  Dumb  Asylum 

.     7,600 
.  25,800 
.  43,072 
.     9,814 

00 
00 
00 
73 

dollars. 
19,000 
10,300 
3,600 
,  18,491 


cts. 
00 
00 
00 
18 


dollars. 
>f  acres  of  land,  2^,625>808. 

eluding  houses 84,440,180 

town  lots  and  buildings  . .  21,056,202 
of  horses,  368^457. 

i  value 14>738,240 

)f  cattle,  700,654. 

i  value 5,613,799 

od  money  at  interest 7,120,998 

>f  pleasure  carriages,  11,997. 

I  value 694,375 


moaDi  of  taxable  property  133,663,794 


dollars,  cts. 

Stateand  canal  tax 934,899  19 

County  and  school  tax 606,358  38 

Road  tax 190,979  30 

Township  and  poor  tax 185,428  88 

Corporation  and  bridge  tax  ....  194,257  59 

Physicians' and  lawyers*  tax....  6,276  92 

School-house  tax   17,037  62 

Delinquencies    226,604  93 


Totol  taxes.. 2,361,842    81 


.  II. 
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Tlie  whole  amount  of  the  state  debt  was,  at  that  date,  18,668,321  dollars  61  cents.  Of 
this,  however,  1,406,267  dollars  46  cents  are  owned  by  the  state  itself,  being  a  part  of  the 
permanent  school  fund;  14,345,212  dollars  50 cents  bear  interest  at  six  percent,  1,500,000 
dollars  at  seven  per  cent,  and  550,000  dollars  at  five  per  cent.  The  annual  interest  on  this 
debt  is  regularly  paid,  being  provided  for  by  the  proceeds  of  the  public  works,  and  by  t 
permanent  tax  imposed  by  law. 

Common  school  funds  accruing  during  the  year  1843. 

dollars,  cts. 

Five  per  cent  interest  on  surplus  revenue         ......     100,314  05 

Tax,  &c.,  for  common  school  purposes 99,814  32 

Interest  on  special  funds  for  common  schools  ......       28,387  98 

Interest  on  proceeds  of  the  16th  section  in  every  township               .          .     .        56,133  92 

Total  .     284,521     91 


VIII.  MICHIGAN. 


The  state  of  Michigan,  comprises  two  peninsulas ;  the  principal  of  which,  or  Midiigan 
proper,  is  bomided  north  by  the  Straits  of  Michilimackinao,  which  connect  Lakes  Michigan 
and  Huron ;  east  by  Lake  Huron,  St.  Clair  river.  Lake  St.  Clair,  Detroit  river,  and 
Lake  Erie,  which  separate  it  from  Upper  Canada ;  south  by  Ohio  and  Indiana ;  and  west 
by  Lake  Michigan.  This  main  section  of  the  state  is  about  288  miles  long,  and  about 
190  miles  average  breadth.  The  area  contains  about  38,000  square  miles,  or  24,320,000 
British  statute  acres.  The  other,  and  geographically,  distinct  peninsula  of  this  states 
lies  north-west  of  the  former,  and  is  bounded  north  by  Lake  Superior  ;  on  the  east  by 
St.  Marys  river;  on  the  south  by  Lake  Michigan,  Green  Bay,  and  Menomonee  rifer; 
and  west  by  Montreal  river,  which  enters  Lake  Superior.  This  division  of  the  state  ii 
about  320  miles  long,  and  from  thirty  miles  to  160  miles  broad,  comprising  about  28,000 
square  miles  ;  making  the  whole  territory  of  the  state  about  66,000  square  miles.  In 
1810,  the  population  was  4528;  in  1820,  9048;  in  1830,  31,639;  in  1840,  212,267. 
Of  these,  113,395  were  white  males;  98,165  white  females;  393  coloured  males ;  314 
coloured  females.  Employed  in  ag^culture,  o6y52l  ;  in  commerce,  728  ;  in  manufiMturei 
and  trades,  6890 ;  navigating  the  ocean,  24 ;  navigating  canals,  lakes,  and  rivers,  166 ; 
mining,  40 ;  learned  professions,  904. 

In  1840,  the  number  of  counties  were  thirty- two,  which,  with  their  population  and 
capitals,  were  as  follows: — Allegan,  1783,  C.  Allegan  ;  Bany,  1078,  C.  Hastings;  Ber- 
rien, 5011,  C.  St.  Joseph  ;  Branch,  5715,  C.  Branch;  Calhoun,  10,599,  C.  Marshall;  Ca«> 
5710,  C.  Cassopolis;  Chippewa,  534,  C.  Sault  St.  Mary;  Clinton,  1614,  C.  De  Witt; 
Eaton,  2379,  C.  Charlotte;  Genesee,  4268,  C.  Flint;  Hillsdale,  7240,  C.  Jonesrille; 
Ingham,  2498,  C.  Vevay  ;  Ionia,  1923,  C.Ionia;  Jackson,  13,130,  C.  Jaduon;  Kala- 
mazoo, 7380,  C.  Kalamazoo ;  Kent,  2587,  C.  Grand  Rapids  ;  Lapeer,  4265,  C.  Lapeer ; 
Lenawee,  17,889,  C.  Adrian;  Livingston,  7430,  C.  Howell ;  Macomb,  923,  C.  Mouft 
Clemens;  Michilimackinac,  9716,  C  Mackinac;  Monroe,  9922,  C.  Monroe;  Oakland, 
23,646,  C.  Pontiac;  Oceana,  208,  C.  Oceana ;  Ottawa,  496,  C.  Grand  Haven ;  Saginaw,  892, 
C.  Saginaw;  St.  Clair,  4606,  C.  St.  Clair;  St  Joseph,  7068,  C.  Centreville;  ShiawMwa, 
2103,  C.  Corunna ;  Van  Buren,  1910,  C.  Pawpaw  ;  Washtenaw,  23,571,  C.  Ann  Aihor; 
Wayne,  24,173,  C.  Detroit.     Several  new  counties  remain  to  be  organised. 

Configuration  and  Soil. — The  surfiEtce  of  the  lower  or  southern  peninsula  is  gencnBy 
level,  having  few  elevations  which  may  be  denominated  hills.  Along  the  shorn  of 
Lakes  Huron,  Michirai,  St.  Clair,  and  Erie,  the  land  is  generally  low  for  from  eiglrt  to 
fifteen  miles  back.  This  r^on  is  covered  with  forest  trees,  except  the  ditbict  of  Sand- 
hills.    The  mterior  is  gently  nndidating,  riabg  gradnally  from  the  hkes  to  tlie  eeotre  of 
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T\m  ceiilral  regi<jii   may   ^e  logiirtled  as  a  taUIe  land^  elevated  about  300 
ifis  the  iertl  of  the  lake?,  iutersper&etl  with  foresta  of  timber*  cjjik  plains,  fiud  l»cautirnl 
Al<'         '       iistorn  shore  of  Luke  Mieliip^n  are  sand  hilly,   thrown  by  the  wimJs 
ianiiinrc ;  ;j:stic  forms,  sotnetimes  covered  with  stinted  trees  imd  scanty  vegeta- 

ii  Iv  biire.     On  tlie  shore  of  Lake  Huron   there  am  some  high  sand 

i  !  lued  by  Lake  Huron  and  Saginaw  bay  is  generally  low  and  swampy. 

|>art  of  the  soil  of  this  peninsula  is  fertile^  and  wel!  adapted  to  the  pm-poseg  of 
The  prtnripai  foreat  trees  are  the  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  ash,  hnden»  sug^ai* 
^nip  pcyplar,  and  pine.  The  "  oak  openings'*  are  green  districts  with  clumps  or 
treis  Of  oak  growing  at  various  dij^itances  of  from  ten  to  100  feet  apart.  Sti'eams 
%tid  smiUI  riyer^  flow  through  these  openings.  In  other  parts,  are  small  plains  with  a  rich 
bvi»vQ  «oil,  dotted  with  burr  oaks*  Differing  from  these  districts,  we  meet  with  dry  prairies, 
witlioitt  jmy  wood,  but  with  a  remarkably  fertile  soil  The  wet  prairies  are  generally 
bftrrrfi  fw&mp9«  Tliere  are  also  very  extensive  districts  of  sterile  coautry  in  this  peninsula, 
rallnl  the  **  Darrens.**  Tlies©  consist  of  un  undulated  region  of  sandy  soil,  with  a  growth 
of  itinled  oaks  and  bushes.  These  barrens  are  not,  however,  incapable  of  being  cultivated. 
Tbe  soil  k  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheats  rye,  oat*»,  barley,  Bax,  hemp,  gjirden 
lies,  and  grassca.  No  part  of  the  ITnitetl  States  is  better  Bupplied  with  fish,  aquatic 
nd  wUd  game.  Tbe  fistiof  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  chietly  the  wlnte  fi*«h  and  salmon 
lioth  of  which  are  taken  and  put  up  in  large  ouantities   for  exportation.      The  trout 

from  ten  to  seventy  pounds,  and  the  white  tisli  are  equally  large.     There  arc  many 

'  <»t^  >  s,    AM  sturgt^on,  pike,   three  varieties  of  bass»   codfish,  niaskmonge^   pukiu?, 

herrings,  &l\ — (iSee  Fisheries  of  America  hereafter.) 

lorthem  (►eninsula,  Mr,  Schoolcmft  says,  *'  portions  of  it  are  tl»e  nicn? 
of  sublime  scenery,  which  appertains  to  that  comparatively  elevated  portion 
lincnt.  Mountains  and  lakes,  plains,  rivers,  and  forests,  q)read  over  it,  with  a 
of  oatUnc,  which  nmy  be  said  to  constitute  uhnost  a  peculiar  type  of  North  Aine* 
rimtl  goo^rufliy.  This  division  embraces  the  mineral  district  of  the  region.  Much  of  it 
find  tmfler  tlie  influence  of  causes  which  render  it  of  little  or  no  value  in  an  agricultural 
pilot  lift  iew;  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  future  mineral  operations.  Accuracy 
•illi  r^pect  to  either  kind  of  soil,  either  in  acres  or  nnles,  must  be  the  result  of  explora- 
Ijiin  luicl  «iirT#»v.  The  northern  shores  of  Lakes  Michigan  atid  Huron,  aa  far  as  Point 
Detour,  aPi»«      ^  '     '  fie,  where  rock  is  at  all  visible,  and  this  rock  is  characterised 

by  lh#  twoiil  [jsmn  and  brine  springs.     The  growth  of  trees  in  this  newly 

acquinn!  hour*dni y  ia  ;L'i  v.iriuus  a-?  the  smhy  and  is,  iii  general,  an  acciumte  index  of  its 
Ccrtililv.  The  sii^r  maple  is  ititcrs|M;rsed  throughout  the  tracts  being  separated  by  the 
Mod  pIaidSi  ^ '  fain  masses,  and  by  tracts  of  spruce  lands.     Tins  tree,  however,  forma 

iMmiiiiti'ra^  ion  of  the  grow^th,  that  the  natives  can  always,  by  a  timely  removal  of 

cainp*,  rciy  on  the  manufacture  of  sugar.     The  beech  tree  iii  found  as   fm*  north  as 
I  IriMiuoU.  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior.      1   regard  tlie   white   oak,   however,  ».«»  a 
«nr  ;te  and  soil  together,  than  any  other  of  our  forest  tree^.     I  doubt  whether 

tlii>  , .^ttaing  to  its  full  siifie  in  a  chmate  not  decidedly  congenial  to  agricnitur*?. 

Tlir  fork  mapki  and  red  oak  are  found,  at  intervals,  throughout  the  northwest ;  I  have 
wmr-  '  ••  .,1m,  lit.  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  but  have  not  obiserved  the  beech  north 
wf  '  iitioned,  nor  the  white  oak  north  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,     The  interior 

iJboiiiKi"  m  niihor  l&ke^,  and  enjoys  a  ringular  advantage  of  intereomnninication  by  streams 
and  portttifea.  The  areas  included  between  tlie  three  great  lakes  north  of  Mackinac,  which 
wir  "V    '■■■        U'T  lie  denominated  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  embmccs  the 

nt^  It   Mackinac  and  Sault  St.  Mary.     Taking  the  whole  extent  of  the 

An  I     HI  Monomonee  river,  following  the  curves  of  the  coast  to  the  north- 

««ri     I  I'    '^fiit.j.   tbe  mouth  of  Moniaw  or  Montreal  river  of  Lake  Superior,   it 

iiat   le!j*«   than   720  miles  of  additional   coast  navigation  ;  and  embraces,  in  the 
•<*yeral   large  bays  and  excellent  harbours.      About  forty  large  and  sixty  small 
ilraum  di^chartce  their  waters  into  the  three  lakes  constituting  portions  of  the  b*xmdary." 
/?ieirr*. — The    Hontheni    peninsula   of    MKrliig.an    is    drained  by   scvorfd  rivers    and 
vtcrAfiM,  which  nbv  m  the  table  or  highlands,  and  flow  in  an  easterly  or  weftc»rly  diix^ction. 
witb  the  eaccqilion  of  the  Cheboigan^  and  three  or  four  smaller  streams,  which  flow  lu  a 
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northerly  direction.     The  larger  streaniB  aie  navigable  hy  boat*  and  eanois  nefl 

EaisiD  and  Horoo  rivers  flovr  into  Lake  Erie  ;  Uou^  into  fhm  Detrutt  simil ; 

ICUnton  and  Black   rivers  Into  the  Strait  of  St.  Clair.     Saginaw  river,   formed  bj  tlin 

Lfiction  of  Titil»iwas8ee»  Hare,  Shiawassee,  Flint,  and  Ca«s  rivers^  entets  into  Sogiaiv 

Thunder  Bay  river  and  Cheboi^an,  with  several  tmaller  streams,  flow  into  tlie  naitlivm 

,  of  Lake  Huron.     St.  Joseph^  KaJamazoo,  Grand,  and  Maskegon  riverit  ^^^  •ev^^ffiJ 

Her  streams,  flow  in  a  we^rly  direction  into  Lake  Michigan.     Tlie  counties  of  (lak- 

,  Livingston,  Washtenaw^  Barry,  Jackson,  and  Kidamazoo  abound  with  amall  dicr 

kes,  well  stocked  with  fiab* — U,  S.  Croz^    "^  Michigan  and  its  Resources^  in  tlie  MerchamtA 

Magazine, 

Lhe  Siock  and  AgricuUural  Products, — There  were  in  the  state,  in  1840,  30,141 
'^ones  and  mules  ;  185,190  neat  cattle;  99,618  sheep;  295,890  awine;  ponltry  to  the  valop 
of  82,730  doUars.     There  wer«  produced  2,1.57,108  busheU  of  wheat ;  bmboli  of 

barley;  2,114»061  busheb  of  oats ;  34,236  bushels  of  r\'e;  113,592  bu^i  •i»ckwlita&; 

2,277,039  bushels  of  Indian  com ;  lo3,37J  Ibe.  of  wool  \  11, 381  lbs.  of  hops ;  4^3  Iba*  ikf 
wax ;  there  were  produced  2,109,205  bushrls  of  potatoes ;  130,805  tons  of  hay;  755  tana  of 
benip  and  flax;  1602  lb@.  of  tobacco ;  266  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons  ;  1,329^784  lb«u  of  fii|^; 
the  products  of  the  dairy  were  estimated  at  301,052  dollars ;  and  of  the  orcliaid  at  16^674 
dollars ;  and  of  lumber  at  392,325  dollars. — Official  Returns, 

Lohes. — Michigiiu  lake  is  the  largest  lake  diat  lies  wholly  within  the  tlnited  Stitoa, 
being  360  niiles  long,  and  sixty  broad,  containing:  17,000  square  mUes,  includiuj^  Giwo 
bay,  a  lar^e  branch  of  it  in  the  north-west.  The  Straits  of  jS^Iichilimackinac,  forty  uiiiei  loBg, 
connect  this  lake  with  Lake  Huron*  Saginaw  bay  is  a  large  branch  of  Lake  HanHi,  u^ 
miles  long  by  thirty-two  miles  wide, — U,  S,  Gaz^ 

Trades. — The  exports  of  Michigan,  in  1840,  amounted  to  162,229  dollan  ;  aiui 
b  imports  to  138,610  dollars.     There  were  twenty*six  oommisBion-houses  engaged  in  l< 
k trade,  with  r;  capital  of  177|500  dollars  ;    612  retail  diy  goods  and  other  storeff,  willi 
it:  N,988  dollars  ;  312  persons  employed  In  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  c^Mtal 

^;  453  persons  employed  in   tne  tisheries  (lake),  with  a   capitid  of  28| '^ 
dollarg.—  i>ljici(d  Returns. 

Manufactures, — In  1840,  the  value  ofhorae^raade  or  family  mano&ctures  was  1  M\  9' 
dollars  ;  tliere  were  sixteen  fulling  mills,  and  four  woollen  manufactories,  emplo', ; 
seven  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  9734  dollars,  and  entp^^vi.t-r 
34,120  dollars  j  fifteen  funiaee#,  producing  601  tons  of  cast  iron,   ett 
|>er3ons,  and  a  capital  of  60,800  dollars ;  one  paper  mill,  emplo>4ng  s 
to  the  value  of  7000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  20,000  dollars;  twelve  jh 
lobacoo  to  tho  value  of  5000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1750  dollars  >  iiars 
Lproduced  to  the  value  of  30,463  dollar^  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  i^' 
y  fjrtV'two  persons,  and  a  capital  of  20,007  dollars  ;  thirty-' ' 

1  iie  persons,  and  a  capital  of  70,240  dollars;    101   other  n 

fto  eaddleries,  &c.,  produced  article?  to  the  value  of  192, 190  dollars,  will 
dollars;  one  glass-house  employed  thirty -four  persons,  producing  art 
1  7322  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  25,000  dollars  :  three  potteries  employr 
l^ucing  articles  to  the  value  of  1 100  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  625   do  I 
l|»roduoed  confectionary  to  the  value  of  3000  dcxllars,  with  a  capital  of   J 
1  seven  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  47,000  dollars ;   scvti.   ^  .. 
hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  1250  dollars  \  one  person  maimfm'ttu'ed  t.^ 
metals  to  the  value  of  5000  dollars ;  six  persons  manufiictured  gnmtte   and  "^ 
value  of  7000  dollars  ;  298  persons  produced  brick  and  lime  to  the  vahic  of  i 
r«  persons  produced  78,100  lbs.  of  soap  and  57,975  Ujs.  of  tallow  candles. 
I«f  6000  dollars  ;  tliirty-four  distilleries  produced  337,761  gaUons,  and  te«i 
fdnced  308,696  gallons,  the  whole  employing  116  persons,  and  a  c  v       '    ' 
bfifty-nine  |*erson«i  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  i 
[capital  of  13,150  <j   "  v-three  flouring  mills  f^    '        " 

I  Hid,  witli  oUier  mi  1 144  persons,  profhif^ini' 

[dollars ;  with  a  capiui  of  2,460,200  dollars ;  vf 
I  i  alKty-fire  persons  maaulacturod  furniture  I 
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f^  vmi-n  tloUiirs  ;  tliirty-nine  briek  or  stone  houses,  and  1280  wooden  hou^ea  were  erected, 
»  yed  1978  pewona,  and  cost  571,005  dollars;  twenty-eight  pnating^HxfficeB,  two 

WiMiiUii^t  »*3C  daily*  and  twenty -six  weekly  ne\%^papers,  and  one  periodical*  employed  11  Si 
ami  a  capital  of  62,900  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  maiiu- 
I  3, 11 2,240  dollars,— q/Spr/a/  Returns. 
Udmtaimn*  --Tfae  Michigan  university^  at  Ann  Arbor,  has  departmeots  of  literature^ 
,  and  the  arts^  of  law«  and  of  medieine.  It  is  designed  to  have  academic  branches 
liiiKil  over  the  state,  and  they  liave  been  already  established  at  Detroit,  PuntiaCp  Monroe^ J 
Nilaa^  Kalamazoo,  Grand  Rapids^  Jackson,  Whito  Pigeoti,  audTecumseh.  Tltis  iustitutioa 
has  been  w«Q  endowed  by  lar^  grants  of  lands.  JVIarshall  college,  at  Mat^hiill,  has  l>eei] 
and  St.  Plii^  _,^e,  near  Detroit,  is  a  Catliolic  institution.     These   instil 

I  lad,  in  1840,  l.V^  rs.     There  were  in  the  state  twelve  academies,  with  48^, 

dU  ;  and  975  oommon  and  primary  schools^  witli  29^701  scholars.     There  were  in  tlie 
fiftin  2 1  T.'J  white   persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  could  neltlier  read  nor  write. — 

-*i»* — In  1836«  the  Presbyterians  had  forty -two  churches  and  nineteen  mluistera ; 
'  "-ts  had  scTenteeu   churcnes  and    eleven  ministers ;    tlie  Roman  Catlmlics  one 
'      ^liteeti  ministers  ;  the  Episcopalians  one  bishop  and  four  ministers;  and  the 
'-!  considerably  numerous. —  tA  *St.  Gaz, 
fhififc^,  —  At  the  eommencement  of  1840  there  were  in  this  state  nine  banks,  and  ono 
braocbf  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  1^229,200  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  261,296  dol- 
lars*    At  tlio  clni^e  of  1840,  the  state  debt  amounted  to  6,01 1,000  dollars. 

Jttirrnol  Puhlic  Works. — Michigan  has  projected  and  commenced  an  ejctensive  system 
of  iJiteniaJ  :  rnenta.     The  Central  railroad  extends  firom  Detroit,  fc>rty-fom*  miles,  to 

Ami  Arb«^"  len  completed  is  designed  to  extend  194  miles  to  St.  Joseph  on  Lake 

Midiigiui.  The  fclrie  and  Kalamazoo  railroad  extends  from  Toledo,  thirty-tliree  mtle^,  to 
Adrmu.  Tliis  road  is  designed  to  be  continued  until  it  meets  the  Central  railroad,  whiL'h 
tt  will  leave  at  Kalamazoo  and  terminate  at  Allegan.  The  whole  distance  from  Toledo  ia 
ILalagiagoQ  Is  183  miles.  The  Ypsilanti  and  Tecuraseh  railroad  leaves  the  Central  rail- 
mmi  jU  Vp^ilanti,  and  connects  with  the  Erie  and  Kalamazoo  railroad  at  Tecumseh,  twenty- 
♦^^ '  mi  leaf-  The  Detroit  and  Pontiac  railroad  extends  fi"ora  Detroit^  twenty -five  miles,  to 
io«  Numerous  other  railroads  have  been  laid  out  and  commenced  \  and  also  tl^^ 
ti  anil  KftUmazoo  canal  is  designed  to  unite  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  St. 
Thfi  whole  length  is  216  mikts,  and  is  e^timate<l  to  cost  2,250,000  dollars.  But 
^    f  her  proposed  canals,  is  for  the  present  suspended. — Americcm  Almanat\ 
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DlBnmT,  capital  of  the  state,  302  miles  west  of  Bu^oy  524  miles  irom  Wasliington, 

liMS'lO  A  fbiiant  and   healthy  situation,  on  the  river  or  strait  of  the  same  name,  thirty 

bil  abovp  i^  furface,  and  commands  a  6ne  view  of  the  surrounding  country.      It  is  seven 

niloi  btlow  the  outlet  of  Lake  St,  Clair,  and  eighteen  miles  above  the  west  end  of  Lake 

Er5c,  hi  42  doLT.  19  min.  53  sec,  north  latitude,  and  82  deg,  58  min.  west  longitude,  and  5 

■  1  .  west  longitude  from  Washington.     Popubtion,  in  1810,  770;  in  1820, 

I  ,  __22;  in  1840,  9102.    It  extends  for  the  distance  of  a  mile  along  the  river, 

'  thsof  a  mile  back.     '*  For  1200  feet  back  of  the  river  its  plan  is  rectangidar. 

f  t  eight  avenues,  200  feet  wide,  radiate,  dividing  it  into  triangular  ji^>rtions, 

X  at  a  large  open  area,  called  the  Grand  Circus.     The  principal  public  and 

1  and  dry  goods  stores,  are  located  on  Jefferson  avenue,  a  fine  street  nmning 

-»e  river.     There  are  several  public  squares,  the  most  noteil  of  which  is  called 

I  ti.     The  city  is  drained  by  publrc sewers.     The  city  is  partially  supplied 

II  elevated  reservoir,  filled  witli  water,  r^sed  by  steam  power  from  tho 

u  Sktxion^  the  earlier  settlements  of  North  America,  having  been  founded  by 

I  tm  Can?tda,  in  1683.     Among  tlie  public  buildings  are  the  state  house,  nf 

hmAh  ^  *^  L?  %  ninety  feet  by  sixty  feet,  with  six  columns  in   front,  and  pilaster* 

Oft  Uie  sides.      i  i  le  presents  an  extensive  and  fine  view  of  the  surroundiiig  couutry . 
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The  city  IiaII  of  brick,  is  a  ocat  eili^ce  I  CM)  feet  bv  fifty  feet.     The  lower  story  tf  n  i 

and  tbe  iieeODd  contaiDis  a  spacious  hall,  in  whicli  tlie  courts  are  held.     It  cantAiiif  tf^t 

,  churches — otie  Presbyterian^  one  Episcopal,  one  Methodist,  one  Baptist,  nno  (^rnitan  Lu* 

eraii,  two  for  coloured  people,  supplied  by  clergymcu  of  dilferent  denominations,  aod  tw9 

iKoman  Catholic*     Some  of  these  churches  are  large  and  splendid  buildings.      I'bc^  bank  ei 

Ijlichigan  is  a  iine  stone  edifice,  of  Grecian  architecture,  fifty -six  feet  by  forty  feet.     TIicit 

are  three  other  banks,  and  the  whole  capita  of  the  banks  h  2*250 ,0CX7  dollars.      Thf^rr  aft 

a  United  States*  laud  office,  three  market^,  a  theatre,  a  museun),  a  public  garden,  statQ  pooj* 

goverumeut  magazine,  and  meclianicd'  holh     There  are  various  charitafa' 

eyoleut  institutions.     The  Protestants  and  the  Roman  Catholics  have  each  an 
jylum.     The  ladiea  free  school  society  educate  2(X>  indigent  children.      There  are 

and  scientific   societies*     There   are  tlu^e   female   institutes  of  a  high  ordt^^ 

rral  equally  respectable  schools  for  boys,  besides  twelve  public  schools,  attended  by  about 

'  dukiren. 

♦*  Detroit  is  admirably  situated  for  trade>  and  is  becoming  a  great  commercial  emporiuni. 
The  navigation  of  the  river  and  lake  are  open  about  eight  months  in  the  year.  The  anrivak 
of  veaseb  and  steamboats  at  this  place  are  about  3CX>  annually,  and  the  ctearanccs  are  wm  many. 
Tbe  tonnage  of  the  port,  in  1840,  was  1 1,432*  The  first  steamboat  arrival  at  tliis  plsice  vm 
in  August,  1818.  Now,  several  of  the  largest  class  arrive  and  depart  daily.  The  Central  rail* 
|Jf<oad«  which  b  destined  to  extend  acroea  the  peninsula,  is  finished  forty-four  miles  fnjrn  Detroit 
Ann  Arbor.  Detroit  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1815.  It  has  several  time«  sutfmd 
everely  by  fires."  There  were,  in  1840,  eleveu  commission  houses  in  foreigti  trade^  capital 
^123,000  dollars;  113  retail  stores,  capital  412,760  dollars;  four  lunilier  yards,  capitol 
*31,$00dollafcr8;  three  furnaces,  one  tannery,  two  breweries,  one  pottery,  tliree  printing  ofHcw, 
two  binderies,  three  daily,  and  four  weekly  newspapet^  Capital  in  raanulactures,  1  T2,37i 
dollars, — 1\  S*  Gaz.     Official  Returm* 

Aduian,  situated  opposite  the  junction  of  Beaver  creek  with  the  Raisiii  rrvcr,  ^tfy^ 
seven  miles  from  Detroit.     It  has  three  churches.     It  is  one  of  the  most  ti  ^ 
in  the  sutii,  and  has  twenty -seven  stores,  capital,  1 16,800  dolhirs  ;  tltree  gri^t  ,  . 

mills,  two  printing  otfices,  two  weekly  newspapers.    Population,  in  1840,  249t>.    A  rmilroad 
between  this  place  and  Toledo  was  opened  in  1836. 

T&cuusfiii,  ^hY'9tyesi  mtles  south-west  of  Detroit.  Watered  by  Ratlin  rivor*  It  tia4 
iu  1840,  three  coiumsssion  houses,  capital  7000  dollars  ;  tweive  sf?'-^  ,...,:» .i  "Mv-njj. 
lars;  one  tannery,  one  distillery,  one  printing  office,  one  w^eekly  j 

millj,  two  grist  miUs,  two  saw  mills.     Capita)  in  manufactures,  ib<>,u^ni  tiMi];ir>.      i  irptiu- 
tion,  2503* 

Mackinac,  300  miles  north-north-west  from  Detroit.     Situated  on  the  doiitlt-i 
tremity  of  an  island  of  the  same  name,  and  contains  a  court  house^  gnol,  oner  Pr 
aiid  one   Roman  Catholic  church,  ten  stores,  a  school  of  the  American  I^>ard  of 
Mission*,  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary  school,  and  a  branch  of  fhe  TJnivprMitv  f»f  ] 
i  kinac  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence,  150  feet  immediaf  v.  whac 

•  r-.     The   harbour  is  safe  and  spacious,   capable  of  u  >u  vt-sMik, 

About  3000  barrels  of  trout  and  white  fish  are  annually  exported,  and  it  19  tbe  9^  ol^M 
extensive  fur  trade. — (See  fisheries  and  fur  trade  hereafter.) 

YpstLANTi,  thirty  miles  west  of  Detroit,  on  the  Huron  river,  and  near  the  Central  nil- 
way.     Population,  in  1840,  2419. 

Mo.vaoc,  thirty -seven  miles  south-south-west  from  Detroit,  486  nulo«  from  WaifhtitgtDii, 
b  situated  on  tlie  Raisin  river,  two  niilea  and  a  half  fr«im  its  mouth.     It  oontoios        — ^ 
house,  gaol,  two  hanks,  a  United  States'  land  office,  seven  churches— two  Preiby 
Epiarr:    '  **      '        »ne  3Iethodist,  and  two  Roman  Catholic;  seven  storas* 

waidi  lour  stores  one  woollen  factory,  one  iron  foundry  and  edge  1 

torr,  ru"  '      ,    saw  mills,  one  fulling  mill,  one  ji  'K  oite  tai 

printhit*"  iv .  v  weekly  newspajwr,  a  branch  of  i  »^ity  of 

and  tHA  vig-room  arJ  libniry  of  1200  ur  !  '  les,  500  ( 

ingm?  The  river  affords  extensive  w at*  Aarn 

feci  Wide  aud  t^cUc  tWi  doep,  xs  cou»tnict<xl  &om  the  towu  to  the  lake.     £>CeambaAtt1 
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other  veflsels  continnallj  ply  between  this  place  and  other  places  on  the  lakes.  A  railroad 
extends  seTenty  miles  west  to  Hillsdale. 

St.  Josefh,  is  a  small  town,  important  from  its  position  on  the  west  coast  of  Michigan. 
It  has  a  wharf  2000  feet  long,  from  which  steamboats,  and  other  craft,  ply  to  and  from 
Tarious  ports  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Saoiitaw,  on  Saginaw  river,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  same  name.  Population,  about 
1000.     Steamboats  navigate  the  river. —  U.  S.  Gaz,     Official  Returns, 

FINANCES. 

1.  GtmeraifMnd,  Estimated  annual  current  expenses  of  state  government  for  1844  : — 

dollars. 

Salaries  of  governor  and  executive  officers 12,600 

Judiciary,  including  attorney-general  and  reporter 9,900 

L^lature 20,000 

Mnting  laws,  documents,  &c 3,000 

Expenses  of  the  state  prison,  over  earnings 8,000 

Misoellaiieous  appropriations 2,500 

Interast  on  100,000  dollars,  general  fund  stock,  and  60,000  dollars,  peniten- 
tiary ditto       .    • 9,600 

„         on  about  20,000  dollars  delinquent  tax  stock 1,400 

y,         on  warrants,  ^ic^  payable  from  general  frmd.                  .         .  3,000 

70,000 

Estimated  revenue  for  current  expenses  for  18 14  : — 

SUte  Ux  of  two  mills,  for  1843 55,336 

Specific  tax  on  banks,  brokers,  and  pedlars 1,500 

Office  charges  on  delinquent  taxes 3,000 

Interast  cofiected  on  delinquent  taxes,  say 12,000 

71,836 

2.  Internal  Improvement  Debt. — The  state  has  received,  or  acknowledges  due  on  her, 
five  million  loan  debt,  including  interest  from  July  2,  1841,  to  July  1,  1845,  funded,  or 
proposed  to  be  funded,  the  sum  of  2,987,000  dollars,  or  nearly  3,000,000;  the  annual  in- 
terest of  which,  at  six  per  cent,  wiU  be  about  180,000  dollars.  The  annual  receipts  on  the 
Central  and  Southern  railroads,  on  which  the  state  relies  for  the  payment  of  the  above  in- 
terest, are  estimated,  when  the  former  shall  be  completed  to  Kalamazoo,  at  from  350,000 
dollars  to  400,000  dollars,  one-half  of  which,  or  more,  when  the  roods  are  fully  stocked  witli 
locomotives  and  cars,  will  be  net  profits,  amounting  to  175,000  dollars,  or  200,000  dollars. 

3.  University  Stock. — The  interest  on  tliis  stock,  100,000  dollars  at  six  per  cent,  or 
(3000  dollars  per  annum,  is  met  regularly  from  the  income  of  the  university  fund,  which 
now  averages  about  8000  dollars  a  year. 

4.  Loans  to  Railroad  Companies, — The  only  other  stocks  of  this  state,  not  enumerated 
above,  were  issued  in  pursuance  of  two  loans  to  railroad  companies,  for  which  the  state  is 
contingently  liable  ;  one  of  100,000  dollars  to  the  Detroit  and  Pontiac  railroad  company, 
and  one  of  20,000  dollars  to  the  Palmyra  and  Jackson  railroad  company.  For  the  princi- 
pal of  the  latter  loan,  and  6300  dollars  of  back  interest,  the  state  sold  the  road  in  June, 
1844,  and  bid  it  in  at  22,000  dollars.  Fifteen  miles  of  it,  from  Palmyra  to  Clinton,  had  been 
finished  for  two  years  or  more,  except  ironing,  and  had  been  used  some  time  on  the  wooden 
superstructure.  It  is  supposed,  that  that  part  of  the  road  lying  north  of  the  southern  rail- 
road of  the  state  will  be  ironed  by  the  state,  and  converted  into  a  branch  of  that  road.  On 
the  loan  of  100,000  dollars  to  the  Detroit  and  Pontiac  railroad  company,  it  is  expected  that 
the  state  will  receive  pay  before  the  dose  of  the  year  1846  ;  if  not,  the  lien  which  the  state 
has  on  the  road  is  deemed  ample  security. — American  Almanac/or  1845. 
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IX.  WISCONSIN. 


■I 


Wisconsin  is  bounded  aorth  hy  the  Britisli  pcssesaions  ;  north-e&st  hy  MouirtaX  i 
Mcnutnonee  rivers,  and  a  line  connecting  tbeif  sourcesi,  separating  it  from  borthem  '. 
i!lijgiu3  ;  ejist  by  Lake  Micbigan,  separating-  it  from  Miebtgun  proper  ;  south  by  lUiii 
and  west  by  tlie  Mississippi,  separating  it  Ironi  Iowa  territory.  It  lies  between  42  deg*  30 
mtn.  and  49  deg.  30  niin.  nortJi  latitade,  and  between  S6  aeg.  50  iiiin.  and  9G  deg.  wvit 
longitude  ;  being  600  miles  long,  and  150  miles  broad.  It  contains  about  90,000  tqiiart 
f  miles,  or  57.600,000  acres.     lu  1828,  it  contained  18,440  inhabitants;  in  1830,  30^747; 

1840,   30,945  ;  of  these,    18,757  were  white  males;    11,992  were  v  .ale 

were  coloured  males;  eighty-four  were  coloured  females.     Employed  in    _  are, 

in  coauQerce,  479  ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  1814;  in  mining,  7i>4  ;  [ia%  igiUuiff  f 
oc^fto,  rivers,  lakes,  &c.,  223  ;  learned  professions,  &c.,  259.  In  1842,  the  f»otnilatkifi  i 
Ri46,978;  and,  according  to  an  article  on  Wisconsin  in  "  Hunt^s  Merchants*  MagUDt**  ^ 
June,  1844,  the  tide  oi  emlgratiou  to  W^iscon&in  has  been  so  great,  that  the  popiilalioii  il 
estimated  at  1 10,000,  and,  in  1845,  that  It  would  equal  140,000  lo  150,000. 

It  is  divided  into  twenty-two  counties,  which^  with  their  population*  in  1840,  moA  ^kA 
capitals,  w*ere  aa  follows: — Brown,  2107,  C.  Green  Bay;  Calumet,  275,  C.  Caltuntl; 
Crawford,  1502,  C.  Prairie  du  Chien  ;  Dane,  314,  C.  Madison;  Dodge,  67,  C.  Dodgf ; 
Fond  du  Lac,  139.  C.  Fond  du  Lac  ;  Grant,  3926,  C.  Lancaster ;  Greeo,  933,  C.  Monroe; 
Iowa,  3978^ C.  Mineral  Point;  Jefferson,  9 14,  C.  Jefferson ;  Manitouwoc^  235, C«  Msnltoiiwot; 
[Jtarquette,  18,  C.  Marquette;  Milwaukie^  5605,  C.  Milwaukie ;  Portage,  1623,  C.  Fmt^ 
Tionebago;  Racine,  3475,  C.  Racine ;  Rock,  1701,  C.  Rockport ;  St,  CroiJt,  809,  C  ' 
Jroix;  Sauk,  102,  C,  Prairie  du  Sac  ;  Sheboygan,  133,  C*  Stieboygan ;  Walworihyj 
C.  Elkhom  ;  Washington,  343,  C.  Washington  ;  Winnebago,  135,  C*  Oshkosh. 

Matlison,  between  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  four  lakes  which  discharge  their  ^ 
into  Rock  river,  in  Dane  county,  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  beautilullj  situated* 
regularly  laid  out  as  a  town,  and  will  rapidly  increase. 

Sml  and  Configuration. — The  surveyed  part,  south  of  Green  bay,  Fox,  and  Wijoomm 
rivers,  is  coni|>08ed  of  timbered  and  prairie  lands,  with  some  swamp  or  wet  prairies^  havtD|^ 
a  vegetable  soil  of  from  one  to  ten  feet  deep.  North  of  the  Wisconsin  comraencet  %  hiUy 
region*  asi^ending.  as  we  proceed  north,  into  a  mountainous  countiy,  with  a  rugg<ed  and 
"  n>ken  sinrfece*  with  many  rapids  and  fkUs  in  the  streams,  and  affording  miiny  wild  ifid 
picturesque  %4ews.  Near  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  there  is  an  elevated  table  land,  abonikd* 
ing  with  lakes  and  swamps,  in  which  fish  are  abundant,  and  wild  rice  grows.  Bordirittr 
on  the  Misstsaippt  and  Wisconsin  rivers  the  soil  is  rich,  and  the  surface  is  generally  cottfM 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber-  The  white  pine  is  found  on  the  Upper  MtaaiaBippi.  AH 
'  '  j^^  common  to  this  latitude  can  be  cultivated  with  success  and  the  great  tan^ 
11  the  prairies  renders  the  country  peculiarly  favourable  for  raising  eottla. 
Live  Sioeh  nnd  Products. — In  1 840^  there  were  in  this  territory  5735  horses  and  imilei; 
30,269  neat  cattle  ;  3462  sheep  \  51,383  swine  ;  value  c^  poultry  produced  16,167  doUara. 
were  produced  212,116  bushels  of  wheat ;  1  l,0(j2  bushels  of  barley  ;  406,514  liiiiMl 
'  oats ;  1965  bushels  of  rye  ;  10,654  bushels  of  buckwheat ;  379,359  buaheli  of  Inifaui 
419,608  bushels  of  potatoes;  6777 lbs.  of  wool;  1474 lbs.  of  mtx  ;  1 35,288 Um.  d 
BgW".     The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  35,677  dollars. 

MineraU, — The  south-western  part  of  Wisconsin  is  exceedingly  rich  aa  part  of  iJbi 
mtnend  region,  which  extends  into  lUinois  and  Iowa.  Lead  ore,  yieldbig  »ev«Dty*fiff 
per  cent  of  metal,  is  abundant ;  and  copper  ore  b  also  extensively  founds  TTi©  former  hii 
long  been,  and  the  latter  is  beginning  to  be  wrought.     Iron  ore  also  exists. 

Rivers^ — The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mississippi,  washing  its  western  border  ;  tJie  Wk» 
Eistn,  500  miles  long ;  a  large  tributary  of  the  Mississippi ;  Chippeway  river^  m\at\k  i 
->.  B'Gflaissi^pt  furtlier  north-west,  and  is  a  large  river  ;  Rock  ny^^  wiucii  riiet  atsd  ] 
tly  in  this  state  ;  Neenah  or  Fox  river,  which  passes  so  near  the  WisGOusio^  that  in  f 
;  bigb  water  tlte  country  between  them  is  often  overflowed,  and  can  be  paised  in  f 
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I  thrnno-Ti  hakm  Wicmehagfo,  auil  entei'9  Grc^en  bay  i  thougli  obstructed  by  rapids,  boata 
|(ii«  I  mWca, —  U,  S,  Gaz.      Offieud  Bif turns. 

1 L.   .   ..      ing  ia  tUe  latent  account  we  have  of  this  territory  v — 

^  Ni^mirroui  Ukes  art  scattered  o?er  the  face  of  the  territory,  which,  if  auywher*  else 
ID  tho  irieiuity  ol  those  great  internal  waters  by  which  Wisconsin  id  ftiirrountled, 
"  render  our  territory  famous.  Green  bay*  though  not  projjtfrly  calleii  a  lake,  as  it  ii 
et«d  on  IImj  north  with  Lake  Kiclugan  by  a  cliannel  eome  twenty  niilee  in  width ♦ 
fikd  with  iixial]  islaiids,  is  120  miles  in  length,  by  twenty  broad,  and  receives  into  il» 
wilAnall  ilio«e  rivera  tliat  ri^e  in  tlie  north- east  part  of  the  territory,  and  flow  in  an  easterly 
Hmdia/ijtk,  Lake  Winnebago,  ten  niile^  in  widths  by  thirty  in  length,  ts  j$ituated,  afi  has 
hMil  ramafk^d,  forty  miles  south-west  of  Green  bay ;  and  b  most  known,  as,  tlU  lately,  it 
roirinai  the  bouadancs  of  the  settlements.  It  is  siurounded  by  a  beautiful  country,  adapted 
la  A^ricaltuml  purpoeee^  and  over  its  waters  must  pas;a  the  commerce  tliat  will  soon  find 
ao  dotipi  at  Green  bay.  Lake  De  Flambeau,  upon  the  western  side,  in  the  midst  of  a 
bfokan  eoontfyi  |^ve0  rise  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Chippewa,  and  averages  about 
tmtf  milei  in  leogth  by  ten  in  width.  The  country  around  this  lake  is  higldy  diversifiedi 
iwiinliling  mora  ttu»  New  England  scenery  than  the  general  monotonous  aspect  of  the 
mmiL  Tmi  Liiko  of  the  Desert,  tea  by  twenty  miles  in  size,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the 
■cmrvtt  at  iba  Montreal  and  the  boundary  between  the  Michigan  claim  and  die  territory,  is 
Eiuvu  to  give  rise  to  the  Wisconsin.  Lakes  Tomahawk,  Courteorellle,  and  Chi  TaCt 
;•  in  S9xe  eight  by  twenty  miles,  and  give  rise  to  separate  branches  of  the  Chippewa. 
St.  Crouu  tliirty-six  miles  by  three,  receives  the  waters  of  the  St.  Croix,  and  dis- 
^  them  into  tlie  Mississippi,  by  a  channel  two  miles  in  length.  Besides  these,  thero 
nanuuxms  tuialler  lakea,  varying  in  siie  from  ten  to  fifty  square  miles, 
"  The  imt^  of  tiie  country  presents  very  different  asj^^cts  in  its  different  divisions,  offer- 
sQ  lb>  ^      "untain,  plain,  and  valley.     The  soutliern  portion  of  the  territory  is 

i|Mrat  I  i^reater  part  of  it  alternating  between  the  prairie  and  tlie  oak  oj>en- 

\n^  kIm  laUti  I  (■  qisi^t  ly'i  burr  oaks  scattered  &om  t^n  to  fifty  feet  apart.,  perfectly 

ms  hem  tmd'  <h1  d  ^t mbliug  more  an  andent  park  than  the  forests  of  a  new  coun- 

try, fitogular  in  iheif  growth  and  poKltion,  they  are  often  found  rutintng  for  miles  in 
rtdjg«i«  parallel  to  each  other,  divided  by  belts  of  prairie,  varying  from  a  few  feet 
I  in  width. 
The  prairies  have  a  deep  black,  and  exceedingly  fertile  soil,  but  are  not  generally 
naii  aM  highly  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat  as  the  warmer  and  more  protected  surface 
of  tile  oak  openings.  They  are,  however,  improved  by  frequent  tdlage ;  and,  if  secured  a 
feir  r^itrs  from  the  annual  fii-es  that  sweep  over  them,  will  generally  be  found  covered  with 
m  tio^  growih  of  timber.  The  centre  of  the  territory,  between  Illinois  and  Lake  Superior, 
■■psnes  a  more  hilly  appearance,  and  as  we  approach  the  nortli,  the  larger  timber  becomes 
not*  abundant ;  though,  even  upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  thence  extending 
aotstlt,  ar»  to  be  fo\md  prairies  of  respectable  size.  Numerous  tamerack  swamps  are  also 
to  b#  Ctmod  in  this  section,  tliat  render  tlie  exploration  of  the  country,  without  roads, 
ummmhM  difBcult, 

^  It  is  said  by  the  Honourable  Alfred  Bninson,  who  made  a  rejxjrt  to  the  \mt  legl.<la- 
tareoThis  travels  in  the  interior  of  the  tenitory,  that  *  after  ascending  the  Black  and  Chip- 
wmm  about  thirty  miles,  the  general  face  of  the  country  is  some  800  feet  lower  than  the 
bttCi  of  the  rivers  and  the  ridges  that  divide  Uidr  waters.  These  lowlands,  as  they  may 
be  oaOod,  though  200  feet  above  the  rivers,  are  generally  level  or  gently  rolling,  of  a  sandy 
•al^  irilli  but  Utile  timber,  and  pKaeot  the  appearance  of  having  been  mice  the  hottcim  of 
hesge  lakes,  formed  by  the  rivers,  shut  in  by  the  Mississippi  bluffs  from  that  stream,  but 
eoniaff  their  wuy  through  the  blu^,  and  a  channel  t}irough  the  sandy  bottoms  left  the 
plains  fiu-  above  the  present  channels  of  those  streams.  If  tljis  was  ever  tlie  c^ase,  the  lake 
tbmed  by  \hr  ^"^t-  ^^wa  most  have  been  some  300  miles  in  circtiniference,  nor  could  that 
d  by  th<  '  or  have  been  much  less.* 

The  agi>cuiiiirtii  facilities  of  the  more  northern  part  of  the  territory  are  not  n^uch 

n^      h  u  micRifletiooahly  good  for  graung ;  and  the  region  between  the   St.  Louis 

the  Montreal  is  said  to  be  suited  to  the  raiMng  of  wheat,  and  to  afford  farming  nltes, 

by  naniw  treo  in  the  west.     Illtherto,  however,  it  has  only  been  tia  u^rsed  by  ihc 

vot^  tu  3  ic 
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|nip[>ery  or  tlie  adf^entut^r  in  pursuit  of  mineral  wealth  ;  and  the  nunieroua  jiyen  art 
~  uroughfureit,  upon  which,  iQ  bark  canoes,  they  seek  their  JAumey'ct  eu<L     Few  d^niaiidf 

re  bcon  made  upon  the  soil  for  its  &uit9,  except  in  tiie  scanty  patches,  cultivated 
tlie  tnidlng^  po^^ts ;  and,  therefore,  little  can  be  said  of  its  capabilitieSt  except  by 
vrliich  characterises  the  north  as  an  agricultural  section  scarcely  inferior  ta  tl»e  soutii^' 
nclier  by  far  in  minc^,  timber,  fisheries,  and  water  power, 

**  Private  enterprise  is  in  a  fair  way  to  develop  some  of  the  reoouroes  of  the 
Bands  of  men  have  recently  penetrated  to  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior,  allured  by 
brilUaut  descriptions  of  it9  mineml  wealtl^     Mines  of  lead,  ccmper  atid  iron,  have  la 
represented  as  ubiju tiding,  of  extraordinary  richness,  and  easy  of  a43ceas  ;  aud  specitneui 
silver  have  been  fihibited,  as  a  promise  of  what  Wisconsin  can  afibrd  cif  the  i  rte 

metals^     And  though  time  has  not  sufficiently  elapsed  to  determiue  with  v  the 

result  of  their  enterprise,  yet  the  huge  boulders  of  virgin  metal,  already  eatr^t  i  tilt 

larders  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  reports  of  otWif,  of  even  greater  sixe  and  > 
the  uncontradicted  accounts  of  its  mineral  wealth  and  varied  re30urce«  ;  so  much  mn 
Uie  secretary  of  war,  in  bis  last  report,  recommends  the  construction  of  a  f«hip-canal 
the  Falls  of  St,  Mar\%  that  there  may  be  an  unint^iTupted  ship-communication  from  Am 
•r  lakes  to  the  vaat  mineral  region  of  Lake  Superior,  and  announced  the  tAkliifr  iioiMi* 
n  of  the  mining  country  w'ith  a  military  force  ;  so  that  the  enterprise  of  ii  ,  hii 

it  only  to  contend  with  the  fastnesses  of  nature^  but  with  the  physical  force  l  .  .,..  ^vu 
government." — lyUconnn  and  iU  Rmourcr^t.  htf  Josiah  Bond^  of  (Visronsin, 

The  m«>st  important  place  in  this  state  is  Milwaukie^  on  Lake  Michigan.     It  b 

queuted  by  steamboat«^  and  is  an  important  commercial  entrepot.     It  is  the  only  _ 

harbour  between  Chicago  and  Green  bay.     Green  hay  is  near  the  mouth  of  Neenah  or  F01 

fitter,  at  the  head  of  Green  bav^  and  has  a  good  harbour  and  an  extensive  trade,      Eacin( 

and  Sheb4>ygan^  on  Lake  Micui^an,  and  Praine  du  Chien,   on  the  Mississippi^   jo^t  abort 

t!u>  mottth  of  the  Wjsi^onsin,  are  convSidcrable  places. 

Trades, — There  were  in  this  territory,  in  184i),  one  commercial  an«'  viiiniMioii 

houses  engaged  in  foretirn  trade^  with  a  capital  of  63,(KX)  dollars  ;  ITS  m  .""w>dsai»d 

other  »torL»:<,  with  a  r  'S61,5o0  dollars  ;    V6\\  [persons  employed  in  the  a4r, 

with  a  capital  of  2 1  J  s  ■*  ;  ii\ty-two  persons  engaged  in  internal  trausjK  wbci, 

with  ilirce  butchen,   pjickens,  <ic.»  employed  a  capital  of  14J()0  dollars.      The  siaiiBtaoi  of 
tile  Erie  canal,  for  the  five  years  ending  1843,  exhibit  the  following  amount  of  fmnttiri* 
havirig  |iassed  that   thoroughfare  destineil  for  Wbconsin:   in  J 838,  only  fo 
in  1839,  742  Uins  j  in  1H40,  816  tons;  in  1841,  liyO  tons;  and  in  1842,  i  ;  ., 
Offirial  Neturfti. 

MtitntfuctHres, — The  value  of  home-made  or  famtlv  manufactures  waa  12,^67 
There  were  one  funiace,  capital  4000  dollars  ;  forty-nine  smelting  hon^ces  pfodoeKl 
L5, 129i»3oO  ]l)s.  of  lead^  empIo>^ng  220  persons,  with  a  capital  of  6li4,600  doUara;  tkvt 
di«titleries  and  three  breweries  einfilnyed  a  capital  of  14,4i)0  dollars  ;  four  flouring  mjHf^ 
twenty -nine  grist  mills,  124  saw  mills,  capital  561, 60O  dollars  ;  seven  brick,  o09  ^ 
houses  were  butlt,  and  cost  212,085  dollars;  six  printing  othces  and  six  weekly  uewsi 
employed  a  capital  of  10,300  dollars.     Total  capital  in  manuiactures^  63J,£>26  dol 

K<-  ^No  college  has  been  established  in  this  territon^*.     There  were,  ia 

two  ii<  with  sixty-five  students  ;  and  seventy-seven  common  and  itnniaiy 

with  li*o7  scholars. 

Li  Janmiry,  1840,  this  territory  had  one  bank,  with  a  capital  of  100,000  doll«i%  mA 
a  circulation  of  109JH,5  ilollnr?. 

Tfie  government  was  organised  in  1836.  The  governor  is  appointed  hj  tlw  tirraidiBl 
of  th«^  tintted  States^  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  is  rx -officio  ffuiMfia- 
teodent  of  Indian  affairs*  The  legislative  assembly  consists  of  a  c^"*'-*  ^•'  tlurfcita 
itiembers,  elected  for  four  years  ;    and   a  house  of  representatives  of  tv  ntfcnbcr*^ 

elected  for  tw.>  years.  Their  pay  is  three  dollars  a  day,  and  three  ununn?  w  fftcgy 
iwetlty  miles*  travel.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  appropriated  20,000  doUiA 
fw  tlie  erection  uf  public  buildings,  and  oOOO  for  a  library*. 

Pnidie   IForks, — This  territory  lias  a  few  works  of  internal  iinprovenieiii.     The  Uoslid 
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'*"  ^^*  *"  f^Ticotl,   in  1838,  the  Portage  canal,  one  tuile  and  a  tjuarter  loug^  to  comicot 
antl    Fox    river*,    which    completes    a    steamboRt   navigation    fix»m    Luke 
itcni^fi  in  liio  Mi^sidi^ippL     The  Milwaukie  and  Rock  river  canals  sixty  miles  in  length, 
RmMOl  Ilock  river  with  Lake  ISlichigau,  is  in  progress.  —  LL  S,  Gaz,    Official  Iittums\ 


INDIAN  OR  WESTERN  TERRITORY. 


Titr.  1?*DIA!V  Tebrjtorv  is  situated  on  the  west  o(  the  settlements  of^  the  United  State?* 
j^has  heen  set  apart  hv  the  general  government*  for  the  permanent  residence  of  tho^^e 
tribes  that  have  been  removed,  chiefly  from  tlie  south-western  states  of  the  union. 
are  gtiarmiiced  in  having  governments  of  tlieir  own  choice,  subject  to  no  other 
patrol  fnmi  tlie  United  States,  than  such  us  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  pence  on  the 
ntitiers,  and  b<*tw*ee«  the  sevend  tribes.    The  country  is  about  600  miles  long,  from  south 
I  north,  and  from  300  miles  to  600  miles  in  breadtli.  from  east  to  west.      It  has  the  river 
I  oo  thi*  north*  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  on  the  east*  the  Red  river  on  the 
AOiI   a  d«*scrt  country  on   Uje   west.      This  region  comprises,  within   the  Imbitable 
Sells,   IU1   area  of  120,(KX)  squiu^  miles,   or  76,H0O,O(K)  British   statute  acres.     The 
iimbf*r  of  the  different  tribes  now  occupying  this  territory,  is  about  70,000,  exclusive  of 
wild  tribe:*  of  the  prairies,     **  The  country,  for  about  100  miles  west  of  the  eastern 
liarr.  h  in  general  fertUe,  motlerately  elevated,  and  gently  undulating,  but  not  hilly, 
south -easstt^m  parts,  where  it  is   traverseil  by  several   ranges  of  hilly  and 
The  principal  rivers  are  Red  river.  Canadiauj  Arkansas*  Neosho,  Kansa?* 
nd  Ilatte  rirers  with  their  tributaries.      The  largest  of  these   ri vet's  rise  in  the  Rocky 
Im,  and  How  east  into  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi*      A  considerable  portion  of 
atry  ta  prairie*   but   the  margins  of  the  streams  are  generally  covered  with  wood. 
;  ftnd  tlw  Arkansas  are  navigable  at  eertaiii  seasons  to  within  the  Indian  territory 
and  the  Kansas  by  boats.     The  climate  of  this  rcpon  is  generally  healthy, 
i  in  the  winter,  in  the  northern  part,  as  it  is  exposed  to  au  extensive  sweep  of  the 
over  tfie  vast  plains,   from  the  mountainous  region  :  but  in  the  southern  part, 
titers  are  mild.      All  the  productions  of  the  Tl^nited  States,  of  the  same  latitude,  can 
be  luffii  raised  i  and  the  grass  on   the  prairies  is  particularly  favotirable  to  the  raising  of 
--*        'Yhi*  country  contains  coal,  some  lead  atul  iron  ore,  and  many  saline  springs,  from 
i  great   amount  of  salt  could  Ijc   manufactured.      Although   tlie    Indians  felt   a 
■oee  U*  removal,  as  it  was  natural  they  should  regret  leaving  the  scenery  of  their 
ntid  thv  graves  of  their  fathers,  yet  it  will  be  their  own  fault,  if  they  do  not 
^<m  by  their  change  of  residence.     To  break  up  the  estabH^hments  of 
I,  and  to  commence  anew,  was  in  itself  a  great  evil  j  but  removed  from 
tg  nifluenee  of  profligate  white  men,  they  are  favourably  situated  for  carrying 
'lit! I  they  had  successfully  begun.** — f^.  S.  Gaz, 

s  and  the  Choetaws,  who  were  friendly  tribes  on  the  eafit  side  of  the 
,y.,  ,,   i.,,  J  logether  in  the  same  territory  in  the  west.      Their  country  is  bounded 
I  hy  the  Canadian  and  Arkansas  rivers,  east  by  the  state  of  Arkanpa*^,  south  by  the 
iver,  and  west  by  the  western  territory  of  the  United  States.     Their  territory  is  about 
lilcJ  long  and  150  miles  broad.    The  Choetaws  are  extensively  engaged  in  agrieulture, 
ive  gttod  buiiMes  and  well  incltiseil  fields.     They  raise  large  quantities  of  Indian  com  ; 
the  southern  part,  considerable  cotton.      They  have  nine  cotton  gins,  and  several 
Tiind  «iw  mills  erected  on  the  Retl  river  and  other  streams  ;  and  they  raise  large  stock 
of  Cftttlcf  horses,  sheep,  and  gwine.      They  are  governed  by  a  written  constitution  and  lawf,^ 
*flic  natioii   L*  divided   into  four  districts*  eaeli  of  which  elects  a  chief  every  four  yearf. 
POeral   council   consL^ts  of  forty  mend>ers*    and   assembles  on  the   first  Montfay  of 
'  annually,  and  i*j  chosen  by  the  qualified  voters  of  each  district.     The  council  passes 
iw«.   and  tlie  chiefs  have  a  veto  power,   which  can  be  overruled  by  a  vote  of  twxi- 
>unril.      The  councd  choses  its  speaker*  clerks  n*eord  the  proceedings,  and 
ifldressed,  and  the  business  transacted  witli  tlic  customary  forms  of  legis- 
|[»rt*  The  council  geucndly  continues  hi  session  nbout  two  weeks,  and  the 

|r,^.*  from  the  (nnds  of  the  nation,  two  dollars  a  day.     They  have  a  large 
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&nd  conntiodioiis  coaocil  hoose*  The  nation  is  divided  into  judicial  didtricta»  mad  tritl  hj 
jury  and  appeal  to  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  are  instituted.  There  ti  oo  enforrement  oif 
tho  payment  of  debtd  ;  but  this  is  left  to  honour,  which  Is  generally  obeerved.  The*  military ^ 
department  of  the  nation  ib  intrusted  to  a  general,  elected  by  the  people,  witli  thiity*twi 
eiiptains  in  «?ach  district.  Spinning  and  Mea\'ing  are  cairied  on  in  many  i.nrti  .if  thf^ 
country ;  blacksmitliB  are  furnished  by  the  United  States,  according  to  treaty 
many  of  the  principals,  and  all  the  assistants,  belonging  to  tlie  Indians,  llu.  i  .n-vtawf 
may  be  regarded  as  among  tlie  mo^  intelligent  of  the  Indian  tribes  ;  and  it  h  their  bo&ft, 
that,  in  war  they  never  shed  the  blood  of  an  American.  They  have  frequently  entered  tbe 
mtlttaiy  service  of  the  ignited  States. 

The  Chickasaws  have  ^ttled  promiscuously  among  tlie  Choctaws  {  and  by  mn 
nt  between  thera,  the  Chlckasaws  have  the  privilege  of  forming  a  district  withii 
Choctaw  natioQ«  governed  by  the  same  laws.      They  now  fiirm  tlic  ff>nrth  J 
proportional  rejiresentation  in  the  national  council.      They  receive  their  nnnu 
The  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  have  five  stations,   four  mi 
isn&lauts  among  these  tiibc^  ;  the  Baptists  have  one  station^  the  Methc 
Piresbyteriaus  have  four  gtJitions. 

Tlie  Creeks  inliabit  the  country  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  that  of  the  CherakMt; 
and  douth  by  that  of  the  Choctaws  and  ChickasawSf  from  which  it  is  separated  by  (hi 
Canadian  river.  Their  lauds  are  fertUe,  and  tliey  grow  Indian  conn  beon^,  potatoes^  ricv, 
vrheat,  puoipkins,  melons,  &c.  Indian  com  is  their  principal  crop,  and  they  supply  Ut^ 
quantities  to  tlie  garrison  at  Fort  Gibson.  They  are  indiistrious,  have  built  for  tbeniiidT«« 
comfortable  houses,  and  have  pn^ductive  garden?,  orchards,  and  uell-cuhivated 
Thev  dwell  generally  in  towns,  and  cultivate  their  lands  in  cnnimon.  The  i: 
the  t^nited  States  Ixas  furnished  them  with  live  stock,  according  to  treaty  etij 
sbtitig  of  cattle  and  hogs,  from  the  breed'mg  of  which  they  will  be  able  liereaittT  tu 
themselves.  Blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  and  waggon  makers,  are  furtiinh^^il  bv 
Their  country'  is  not  so  well  watered  or  healthy  as  that  of  their  ucIl 
eijually  productive.  The  north-western  winds,  blowing  from  the  mount 
OTons  over  tlie  prairies,  are  cold  in  winter,  and  they  sometimes  ; 

mer.     They  have  elected  a  princi|>al  chief,   and  are  engaged  n 
where  rcpresentative-S  of  tlie  i^liole  people  will  meet  annually  to  pass  laws,      lb** 
have,  among  Uie  Creeks,  two  missionary  stations,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
the  Methodists  one  station. 

The  Semi  notes  are  eoa^idered  a  part  of  tlie  Creek  nation,  and  speak  the  mom 
langtiage.  They  are  by  agreement  settled  among  the  Creeks,  between  the  ArkatisM  aad 
Uic  Deep  Fork  of  the  Canadian  river,  above  the  Chert»kee  icttlement.  Thev  Imvc  maib 
some  improvements,  and  have  raisied  some  com  ;  but  in  general,  they  dislike  labour.  Thtj 
haT«)  a  blacksmith,  tmdcr  treaty  Ktipulatioas.  They  are  so  well  satisfied  with  tht'ir  covnlTj, 
that  they  are  anxious  that  their  brethren  who  reniam  in  Florida,  atid  have  been  ttiauttaiiiii^ 
a  hopeless  contest  with  the  United  States,  may  le  induced  to  jmn  them.     TI        "  ikaM 

^tbey  have  been  permitted  to  bring  into  the  countr),  have  occasioned  great  dii 
The  country  of  tlie  Chorokees,  is  north  and  east  of  that  allotted  to  the  Crt^k^,     Th»< 
have  advanced   further  in  civilisation  than  the  other  tribes.     They  hnve  a  fertiJ#  ftcn< 
cultural  country,  comfortable  houses,  and  well-cultjvnt^  farms,  |^  in  abtuiiiaMV 

the  noccs^aries  of  hfe  ;  and  thev  raise  large  stocks  of  cattle  and  y  r  ses,  for  wlucii 

^leir  e:(teu5ive  prainei  aflord  abundant  pasture  and  fodder  They  have  but  few  intIK 
m  their  streams^  at  certain  seasons,  hu.  Salt  springs  exist,  and  salt  is  mandaciurtd. 
The  Cherokees  are  governed  by  written  law  s ;  they  elect  annually  members  to  the  g^otral 
council,  which  meets  on  the  Brst  Monday  in  October  armually  ;  they  have  an  upi^r  and 
tower  hoi»e.  A  speaker  and  clerk  are  elected,  and  the  usual  legislative  forttty  bj^  o' 
Courts  are  held  throughout  tlie  country,  which  is  laid  out  in  judicial  districtJ. 
liave  sberiiTs,  and  other  ufficers,  and  collect  debts  in  tlie  eustomnry  way,  rcarnini^ 
profiertv,  such  as  a  bed,  a  work  hor«e,  a  cow,  &c.,  from  execu(ii>n*  T* 
IPO^  of  their  own  cloiliing.  dnes*  in  the  Engli«h  manner,  and  ^[wsCk  the  f 
■H     ITiey  '  '      wheelv^nrights,  an«i  waggon    makers,   fumiilied   b. 

^H     Stair-  *^  large  sum  has  been  invested  b^  the  Utiited  Stel 
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ihty  recent;  an  aunuity,  tlie  ptt>ceeds  of  the  tale  of  their  lands  ea^t  of  th«  ^tkaaiaki{i 
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ifid  unpUod  to  the  improvemeDt  of  their  new  country.     The  Board  of  Forei^  Miastons 

^  ftt  five  stiitions,  four  missiaDaries,  and  other  asslBtanU,  makltig  the  whole  number  twenty- 

They  have  ikho  a  printiDg  press.     The  United  Brethren  have  also  a  mission  amon*; 

Tke   Osa^9   oeeupy  a  territory  north  of  the   Cherokees,     The  United   States  have 
hy  rn  with  agricultund  implemeuts,  and  live  stock,  and  erecting 

ttDtl  i^iii  !  ^  .^iQiths,  to  persuade  them  to  a  settled  life,  and  to  tndustriotiii 

which  would  secure  in  abundance,  in  their  fertile  country,  the  comforts  of  life* 
ihey  are    impatient  of  labour  and  dislike  agriculture,   and,  in  general,  prefer  their 
tMKnAdo  habittt;  and,  as  the  buffaloes   are  become   scarce,  or  have  mm^ed  to  the  we^t^ 
the  Osages  do  not  scruple  to  kill  the  cattle  belon^ng  to  other  tribes.    A  few  of  the  Osag^a, 
"  lawcrrr,  by  their  industry,   and  the  comforts  which  tliey  secure,  may  persuade  othens  la 
tljr--  —■"■  iple,     Tney  arc  among  the  least  civilised  of  the  IndiMis  in  this  territory* 
The  >  are  eettled  tlie  country  betw  een  tlie  Osage  and  Kansas  rivers.     They  luro 

tBiiiistn'4is,  irugal,  and  agiicidtur:d  people,  and  have  good  farms,  producing  an  abund- 
of  Indian  corn,  wlieat^  oats»  and  a  variety  of  culinary  veget£U}les;  and  they  rai&e 
tiomas^  cattle,  and  hogs.  Tbey  have  a  blacksmith,  furaished  by  treaty  stipulation^  and  a 
rrkl  and  aaw  niili.  The  Senecas  are  distributed  among  them.  The  Methodists  and  Bap- 
Ciiti  liave  missionary  stations  among  tbem,  and  the  latter  have  a  printing  pre«s. 

W«sl  of  tha  Missouri^  and  nortii  of  the  Shawnees,  are  the  Delawares.  They  resemble 
Umi  Bhavueett  and  have  Methodist  and  Baptist  missions* 

Tbe  KuDsaa  aro  settled,  or  rather  ro\ing  in  the  country  between  the  Simwneed  and 
the  IMawmreSt  and  are  indolent  and  poor. 

Tb*^  Pawnees,  the  Omahaws,  and  tlic  Ottoes,  inhabit  the  country  about  the  Platte, 
anid  rrtain  most  of  their  original  luibits.  The  Baptists  and  Methodists  have  missionary 
«l»lk>ii4  among  them. — U*  S.  Oaz, 

Tabup  showing  tlie  Number  and  Condition  of  the  several  Tribes,  in  the  Indian  Territory 
of  the  United  States^  east  of  tlie  Rocky  Mountains,  November  25th,  1841. 
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Ttre  territoiy   of  Iowa  ia  bounded  on  the  north   hy  tlie   Britisli  tfrntorjr   of  tisc 
Hudson  Bay  canipany,  east  by  Wisconsin  territory  and  Illmais,  from  which  it  is  »epaiiilei] 
by  Uio  Mls9ii)sip|)t  river,  and  ii  line  due  north  £roui  its  source  in  Itaska  bke  Id  llie  Brititb 
nassessions ;  south  by  the  state  of  Missouri  ;  and  west  by  tht?  Missouri  river  to  the  eninwop 
of  White-earth  river,  and  following  tliis,  north,  to  the  Britij*h  possessions*    It  liea  betimf^^J 
40  de^.  30  min.  and  49  deg.  north  hititude,  and  between  90  deg,  and  102  deg.  we9i  l<N^^^H 
tude,  and  between  14  deg.  and  2(i  deg,  west  longitude  ^m  Washington.      It  id  abmilol^B^ 
miles  long,  and,  at  a  medium,  250  miles  broad*  comprising  about  150,000  s^juare  niiJe«to  or 
96,000,000  British  statute  acres*     To  a  considerable  portion  of  this  territory  tlie  Iiidiia 
title  has  not  yet  been  extinguished.     The  population,  in  1840,  was  43,111.     Employiid 
in  agricidture,  10,469  :  in  commerce,  355;  in  manufactures  and  trader,    If^'!"'  lan-j 

ing,  217  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  rivers,  and  canals,  ninety -one  ;  leaniod  proiV 

Thi:j  territoiT  isdivid«Hl  into  eighteen  counties,  which,  with  their  population,  lu  1m40,: 
and  their  capitals,  were  as  follows  : — Cedar,  1253,  C,  Tipton  ;  Clayton,   1 1 01,  C.  Pr 
la  Porte  ;  Cliuton,  821,  C.  Comanche;   Delaware,    lf>8,   C,  Delaware  C.  H*;  Desioa 
5577»  C.  Burlington  ;  Du  Buque,  3059.  C,  Du  Buque  ;  Henry,  3772,  C.  Mount  Plea 
Jackson,    1411,    C.    Belle v ue ;  Jefferson,  2773,    C*    Fairiield  ;  Johnson,    1491,    C    lo 
City;  Jones,  471,  C*  Ediuburg  ;  Lee,  (XH)3,  C  Fort  Miulison  ;  Linn,  1373»  C.  Marina; 
Louisa,  1927,  C.  Wappello  ;  Muscatine,  1942,  C\  Bloomington  ;  Ha^iU  2140»  C.  iMr 
|iort ;  Van  Buren,  6146,  C*  Keosagua  ;  Washington,  1594.  C.  Wiishington.     lowia  Gijrf  < 
ou  Iowa  river,  thirty-three  miles  west- north-west  of  Bloomington,  is  the  citpilal* 

Soil. — The  surface   of  the  country  is   undulated,   without  mountains  or   lo«'h   liHh 
There  b  a  district  of  rather  elevated  table  land,  which  extends  over  a  consitli 
the  texritory,  diriding  the  waters  which  fall  into  the  Mississippi  from  those  wl.*,  i 
the  Missouri,     The  lands  near  the  rivers  and  creeks,  extending  back  from  one  to  t&n  i 
ar#  generally  covered  with  timberj  and  farther  back  the  countiy  is  an  open  prairie,  wii! 
treoa*    By  the  frequent  alternations  of  these  two  descriptions  of  land,  tlie  face  of  the  con 
is  greatly  diversified.      The  prairies  occupy  nearly  three-fourths   of  the   territory* 
altliough  they  are  destitute  of  trees,  present  a  great  variety  in  other  respect*.     8omo  a« 
elf  and  others  are  imdidated  ;  some  are  covered  witli  a  luxuriant  grass,  well  suited  f^ 

ing ;  others  are  interspersed  w ith  hazel  thickets  atid  sassafras  shrubs,  and,  in  dw 
proper  season,  decorated  with  beautiful  flowers.  The  soil,  Imth  ou  the  bottom  and  praifb 
land,  b  generally  good,  consisting  of  a  deep  black  mould,  intermixed  in  the  prairiee  Wttll 
sandy  l<^m,  and  sometimes  with  a  red  clay  and  g^vel.  The  cultivated  prciouctioiiti  art 
Indian  com,  wheats  rye,  oat^  buckwheat,  potatoes,  pumpkin?,  melons,  and  all  kitids 
garden  vegetables.  The  soil  and  climate  are  favourable  to  the  cultivation  ot  fruit, 
crah'Apples,  plums,  strawberries,  and  grapes,  are  abundant. 

Zhv  Slock  and  Afjriciilture, — ^In  1840,  there  were  10,794  horses  and  mulct?;  38,043 
fW»at  cattle  ;   15,354  sheep  ;   104,899  swine  ;  poultry  to  the  value  of  16,529  dollars. 
were  pro<luced   154,693   bushels  of  wheat;  728  bushels  of  barley  ;  216,385  buaheW 
oaU  $  3792   bushels  of  rye ;  6212  bushels  of  buckwheat;   1,406.241   bushels  of  Indian 
corn  ;  23,039  lbs.  of  wool  ;  2132  lbs.  of  wax  ;  234.063  bushels  of  potJito*^  ;   17,953  l 
of  hay:  313  tOTis  of  hemp  and  fla\;  8076  lbs.  of  tobacco;  41,450  lbs,  of  sugar.     Thej 
ducts  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  23»6(}9  dollars  ;   of  the  orchard,  fifty  dollars;  of  1 
50,2H0  dollars.      V'alue  of  skins  and  furs,  33,594  dollars. 

Cfimntr* — The  climate,  except  on  the  low,  miasmatic  lands,  near  rivers  and  strwimi,  ii 
ubrious  ;  the  rivers  are  not  sluggish,  and  their  borders  are  more  he:: '  >t^at» 

ions  of  the  western   country.      Winter  commences  in    December,  an  ifcht 

tC  woatlier  i^  variable,  and  sometimes  severe,  but  less  so  than  is  common  in  the  0ailM» 
latitude.      SumnuT  h  not  oppressively  hot,  and  refreshing sh owners  are  Irequetlt. 

Minerfih — Th*»  great  lead  region  of  the  northern   [mrt  of  Illinois,  and  tht  SOUtboni 
part  of  Wisconsin,    crosses   the    Misal^jipi,    and    comprehends,    in    Iowa,    nl»iMi 
town4tt|)s^  or  about  2S80   tquare  miles.      It    lx)i^ers   ujjou   tlie   Little  Mi/! 
about  twelve  miles  fit>m  cast  to  west^  and  extends  a  considerable  distaiude  6i»uu»»  i^ud  \ 
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fitrtlier  north  aloog  the  Mississippi  Ziiic  and  iron  ore  also  abound  in  this  reg'ion  ;  some 
of  ilw  Iftlter  is  magriGlic.  Limestoae  is  abundcuit,  and  some  beautiful  marble  is  fouud. 
JKivrir.— The  Mississippi  Glows  along  tlie  whole  easteru  bouDdary  af  this  territory^  and 
liiaTig&blc*,  tu  time  of  high  flood,  for  steamboats  to  the  mouUi  ot  the  St.  Peter's.  The 
'  mes  near  the  sources  of  Red  river,  and,  after  a  course  of  230  miles,  enters 
iripi  nine  miles  below  die  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  The  Des  Moines  river  runs 
southern  part  of  the  territory,  and,  forming  a  part  of  its  south-west  boundary, 
fdLU  into  the  Mississippi-  At  high  flood  it  is  navigable  for  steamboats  100  miles,  and  for 
IwsI-ImmUa  at  all  times.  Checauque,  or  Skunk  river,  after  a  course  of  loO  miJe^)  ent4M^  the 
Miai^ieappL  Iowa  river  is  3C)0  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  for  steamboats  twelre  miles  front 
iCtf  etitraoee  into  the  Mississippi^  and  for  keel-boats  to  Inwa  city.  Red  Cedar,  the  main  brancli 
ilC ibe  Iowa,  is  navigable  for  keel-boats^  in  high  water^  100  miles  above  its  junction.  The  WapJ 
rfniliOiHHi  has  a  winding  and  rapid  course  200  miles  to  its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi,  and 
■Bbfdi  moeh  good  water  power.  The  Makoqueta  bounds  the  mineral  region  on  the  south, 
md  fidls  int^  tbe  ^lississippi,  furnishing,  during  its  course,  tlie  greatest  water  power  in  the 
Urntory*  Turkey  river,  winding  for  loO  miles^  then  falls  into  the  Mississippi.  It  is  not 
Miirsnble*  James  and  Sioujc  rivers  flow  into  the  Missouri.  Red  river,  which  rises  near 
tli#  oead  waters  of  tiie  Mississippi^  runs  northwardly  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  finally  into 
HttdsQii^t  h*y. 

Thmns^ — Burlington,  on  the  Mississippi,  1429  miles  abo^e  New  Orleans,  is  a  place  of 
Diiicb  trade.  Du  Buque  is  the  metr«:>polis  of  the  mineral  region.  Fort  Madison,  and 
Blooniogton,  and  Davenport^  on  the  Mississippi*  are  places  of  constderahle  business  ;  and 
lows  Citv,  in  the  interior,  the  seat  of  government,  is  a  growing  place* 

T'rttarjt  anfi  Mannfactutts. — ^Tbere  were^  in  1840,  fourteen  commission  houses  en- 
M|Ped  in  foreign  trade,  >vith  a  capital  of  92,300  dollars  ;  157  retail  dry  goods  and  other 
aHoTOT*  with  a  capital  of  437,5,50  dollars;  twenty-nine  persons  were  employed  in  tlie  lumber 
InidVt  ^^h  a  capital  of  16,250  dollars  ;  home-made,  or  family  manufactures  w-^ere  produced 
Co  tk  vmki»  el  25,96fi  dollars  ;  three  tanneries,  with  a  capital  of  4400  dollars  ;  two  dis- 
tlUilMC,  cspital  15<X)  dollars  ;  ^.\  flouring  mills,  thfrty-seven  grist  mills,  seventy -Ave  saw 
niillf,  the  w4tole  employing  a  capital  of  166,650  dollars  ;  fourteen  brick  and  stone,  and 
4M  wrfi-«?ini  boiler Ji,  were  built  at  an  expense  of  135,987  dollars  ;  four  printiiig  offices,  and 
fbior  apers,  employed  a  capital  of  5700  dollars*      Total  capit&l   iu  monu* 

Clhrtui^-v  *.;.>«v'^<'  dollars. 

Edttfatum, — The  Uni\-ersity  of  Iowa,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  in  Henry  county,  has  been 
chartered  by  the  territorial  legislature,  under  the  direction  of  twenty-one  trustees.  Seven 
aoadeiitiw  have  been  incorporated.  In  1840,  one  academy  was  in  operation,  with  twenty- 
^ffttsdecits.     There  were  sixty-three  common  and  primary  schools,  witli  1500  scholars. 

HtUffion. — Tbe  Methodists^  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians,  are  tbe  most  numerous  religious 
'  lotions.     There  are  some  Episcopalians,  Friends,  and  Roman  Catholics. 

chi*?f  IrHliuu  tribes  of  this  region  are  the  Sa<»  and  Foxes,  the  Chippewas,  Ottawas, 
and  ^  The  Sioux  also  inhabit  the  north  part  of  the  territory. 

i  mnfry  was  purchased  of  the  Indians,  and,  in  1833,  the  territory  began 

to  ly-  rants.     Since  that  time  the  population  has  greatly  increased, 

1  ;  rnproTement  has  been  rapid. —  U,  *S-  Gaz.y  Official  Reiumt* 
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Turn  Diatrict  of  Mandan  is   situated  between  the  British  possessions  on  the  north, 

ttsrritory   on    tlio  east,   the    Indian   territory    on    tlje     south,    of  which   tlie 

of  riiitte  river  may  be  considered  the  boundary,  and  the  Rocky  mountains, 

'    ru   the  Oregon  territor^^  on   the   west     It  comprises  an   area  of  about 

II*!!,  oxt<^nding  about  520  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  600  miles  fiT>m 

Lfion   lias  been   but   imptirfectly  explored.     **  The  surface 

ible  land,  consisting  of  vtiat  prairies,  on  which  Urge  herds 
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of  iKe  btiotit  eUff  and  deer,  range ;  and  though  the  boH  b  genemlly  Irght  and  tliiii^ 
'»nl«  abatjclaiit  grtias  and  herbage  for  th^  support,  aiid  it  is  midoubcedlv  rapfiMii 
^rpoitiiig  &o  equal  Dumber  of  domestic  eattk.  The  principal  livers  are  tba  Mlasotixi  a 
Yellow  Stone«  with  their  numerous  branches^  including  their  sourc«s^  The  largisai  braoeli 
kf  the  Yellow  Stone  ii  the  Big  Horn^  which  rises  in  the  aouth-we^  part  of  the  temtonr- 
*  »(mree  of  the  Missouri  in  this  territory  is  about  3100  miles  ahov<3  its  juuelioii  with  tne 
lisstMi[>pi«  iu  about  43  deg*  30  min.  north  latitude.  Witlitn  about  tliree^quariexB  of  a 
mile  from  thiB  point  are  found  the  head  waters  of  the  north  branch  of  Lt^wie'd  river,  whidi 
flows  into  the  Columbia  river.  The  principal  elevations  east  of  the  Rodcv  niountatsis  am 
the?  Black  hills,  covered  with  shrubby  cedars,  which  commence  in  the  Eout^em  part  of  die 
territory^  extendiiag  north-east.  The  moat  intoreitiiig  feature  of  this  region  iai  tha 
capacity  wluch  it  affords  for  a  pass  and  a  load  acrois  the  Rock}'  muutitain^  It  i 
that  all  the  points  of  departure  are  situated  in  the  vicinit?  of  the  Black  Uilla,  betn 
frirty-tliird  and  the  forty-iifth  parallels  of  latitude  ;  and  that  among  these 
the  mountains,  there  is  one,  and  probably  but  one,  sufficiently  gradual  in  its 
df  9«  t'nts,  and  sufficiently  open^  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  wheel  carriages,  and  ormset^^o/mtltf 
of  the  ready  oon-^truction  of  a  convenient  and  good  road.  This  pass  goes  through  aa  omii* 
ing  in  the  Black  hills,  at  about  44  dcg.  30  min.  north  latitude,  and,  keeping  between  Uittit 
liilU  and  Big  Horn  mountain,  it  crosses  the  tributaries  of  the  Yellow  Stone  from  the  taulh, 
and  finally  the  Yellow  Stone  itself.  It  then  crosses  the  Missouri,  or  rather  the  thi^ee  Ibtles 
o{  tliat  river,  a  short  dbtance  above  tlieir  junction,  from  whence  it  pursues  a  so«ith*w«il^ 
wardly  direction,  until  arriving  at  the  head  waters  of  Bitter  Root  nvtr  ;  thence  down  tfe 
valley  of  this  river  to  its  junction  wiUi  tlie  Salmon,  or  Lewis's  river,  and  theoce  down  Uis 
valley  of  this  last  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Columbia.  The  point  of  depaiture  ( 
ihi'iiiioned  is  about  (SoO  miles  north- west wardly  from  the  Council  Blufis,  on  the 
and  tile  direction  of  that  river,  for  300  miles,  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  rovte  i 
describeil,  and  the  Missouri  would  afford  the  means  of  transjK>rtation  for  300  mil 
the  Council  Blufl^  on  the  route." — U*  S.  Gaz^  The  principal  aboriginal  tribei  ai«  1 
Pawnee?^  Riccareea,  Crows,  Blackfeet  Indians,  dl'c.  They  own  a  gpreat  number  of  ~ 
did  they  hunt,  as  equestrians,  the  bulFalo,  and  transport  on  horses  their  baggagv 
ce  to  place.  A  greater  part  of  tliis  region  is  de^itute  of  wood  ;  hot  aa  the  tiveo 
ad  toward  tlie  east,  various  kinds  of  trees  skirt  their  banks.  The  Mandan  ItwIsMii 
who  formerly  inhabited  a  part  of  this  territory,  were  nearly  all  carried  off  by  the  amail^pQl 
in  1837  ;  and  those  who  surriTad  have  amalgamated  with  other  tribes.  To  perpeinalc  lbs 
mtsniQTy  of  the  race,  its  name  baa  been  given  to  the  di^itrict. 


OREGON  TERRITORY. 


The  Oregon  Territory  comprises  a  great  but  not  strictly  deBned  region,  Ivin^  U 
the  Rocky  mountains  anJ  the  Pactfic  ocean,  and  drained  by  the  Coltmib^  liver  j 
tributaries.  The  natural  boundaries  of  this  territory  are — on  the  east,  the  Hocky 
tains,  extending  about  900  miles  horn  the  41  deg,  to  the  54  deg.  north  latituilt*; 
south,  the  Snowy  mountains,  extending  from  the  Rocky  mountains  to  Cape  MeudoctBiiv 
mi  tiie  Pacific,  in  40  deg.  north  latitude  ;  on  the  west,  the  Pacific  ocean,  aboot  50f>  milcf 
due  north  to  Cape  Flatter)^  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Fuca,  about  *rth 

48  deg. ;  and  on  the  north,  by  a  line  extending  from   Cape   Flattery  ab  _      miW 


north-east,  and  thence  a  line  along  the  highlands  separating  the  waters  of  the  Coiumiaia 
>ui  those  of  Fraser's  river,  to  the  Rocky  mountams.  The  country  thus  described  f«4- 
,in«  about  SoO^XK)  snuare  miles.     The  United  States  claim  the  countrj*  from  ilie  42  dig. 


>  the  .54  degf.  of  north  latitude  ;  while  the  BritLth  urge  their  claim  to  the  eounCry,  m  nr 
»iith  as  tlie  Columbia  rirer  ;  and  both  parties  still  occupy  the  country. 

ConfiifHTuiwn  and  Soil, — **  The  territory  dniined  by  the  Columbiapftaetiti  a  CQOitsnt 
session  of  mountain  ridges  and  valleys,  or  pUdns  of  small  extent,     Tne  jmaiapal  ri^vi 
two  iu  ntmiber,  betidaa  the  Riockj  mountains,  running  aeoriy  p«mlM  to  cadi  alSar 
and  ta  tim  oMiat ;  «od  the  tomOrf  U  thua  divided  into  three  greaa  ttgkmmt  whkk  dtfir 
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i«  :.,  ,,iu,..,t,»^  g<5,'f^  jiml  prcniuctivenefd.     The  first  region j  or  low  country ♦  is  that 

avl  the  chjun  of  mount^ns  nearest  to  the  eea  ;  the  second  region  is 

if\r  inciunuiins  nearest  the  sea  and  the  middle  ridge,  called  the  Blue  roountiiinss 

third  region  or  high  country,  b  between  the  Blue  mountains  and  the  Rocky 

Ail  tK»^e  divijions  are  crossed  by  the  Columbia^  the  main  stream  of  which  if 

[ta  the  middle  region,   by  the  union  of  several  branches  flowing  from  the  Rocky 

and  receiving-  in  their  course  supplies  from  innumerable  smaller  tributarieSi 

■  the  intermeiliate  countries. 

■tice  from  the  coast  to  the  nearest  chain  is,  in  some  places,    100  miles  ;  in 
>.      The  intervening  country  \i  crossed  in  various  du^ections  by  low  ridgef 
nnr  the  princlpnl  chain,  some  of  them  parallel  to  it^  and  others  stretchinflf 

ir»f-:  an.     From  this  region  the  Wallamette  river  comes  more  than  200  miles,  in 

lilirietioci  nearly   due   north,  and  enters  the  Columbia  on  its  south  side.     The  valley 
agfh  which  it  passes  Is  aaid  to  be  the  most  delightful  and  fertile  in  north-westem  Ame- 
The  elfmate  of  the  region  between  the  ocean  and  the  first  range,  though  not  un- 
is  not  very  favourable  to  agriculture.     The  summer  is  warm  and  dry.      From  Apnl 
oher,   while  the  westerly  wind^  prevail,   rain  seldom  falls  in  any  j)art  of  Oregon  j 
'  tlio  other  montlis,  when  the  south  wind  blows  constantly,  the  rains  are  almost 
Iti  the  lower  region,  though  sometimes  the  dry  season  continues  there  longer* 
Irom  the  Pacific,  the  rains  are  less  frequent  and  abundant ;  and  near  the  Rocky 
I  lliey  ore  reduced  to  a  few  showers  in  the  spring.     In  tlie  valleys  of  the  low 
^       rn,  and  the  ground  is  so  little  frozen  tliat  ploughing  may  generally 
\e.  winter.     3iost  of  the  productions  of  the  northern  states,  except- 
i  oeed  tolerably  well*     Horses  and  neat  cattle  will  subsist  without  fodder 

ll  The  second  bottoms  of  the  rivers,  being  above  inundation,  are  ex- 

f»^^  [iraines  are  considembly  numerous  and  extensive.     The  forests  on  the 

ai  il»e  soil  is  tolerably  good,  abound  with  such  enormous  trees^  as  almost 

*  eoltivation.      A  fir-tree  growing  near  Astoria,  on  the  Columbia,  eight  miles  from 
forty-six  ft^et  in  circumference,   ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  lo3  feet  iti 
t  tMrlbre  giving  off  a  single  branch,  and  not  less  than  3CK>  feet  in  its  whole  height, 
'  tiee  of  the  same  species,  on  the  banks  of  the  Umqua,  was  fifty-seven  feet  in  circum- 
,  ftod  216  feet  in  lengtli  below  its  branches  ;  and  sound  pines  from  200  to  280  feet 
,  apd  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  circumference,  are  not  uncommon. 
niiidctle  region  of  Oregon,  between  the  mountains  nearest  the  coast  and  the 
Biflur*'--  -   -^T   the  east,   is  more  elevated   and   dry,  and    less  fertile  than  the  low 
i  chiefly  of  plains,   between  ridges  of  mountains,  the  soil  of  which  is 
'  0  yciiow  sandy  clay,  covered  with  grass,  small  shrubs,  and  prickly  pears.    Timber 
»l  the  trees  are  of  sof^  and  useless  woods,  such  as  cotton  wood,  sumac,  and 
wb'  '  nmnd  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  streams, 

**  Tlif  '  salubrious,  the  air  is  dry  in  summer,  the  days  warm,  and  the  nights 

Til  Ifiter  and  ends  sooner  than  in  the  lower  country.     This  country  is 

adn  ation,  bat  is  well  suited  to  gracing,  the  grass  being  abundant  in  a 

pr  il;  lirough  the  year.     Horses  are  here  reared  in  abundance  by  the  Indians, 

rii  II  hundreds  of  them.     The   Blue  mountains  on  the  easrt  of  this  regioi 

i  thrcMigh  the  whole  territory  of  the  Columbia,  though  frequently  broken  into  sevei 
These  mountains  ore  steep,  with  a  volcanic  appearance,  and  their  highest  peal 
dvfred  with  perpetual  snow. 

Th.,  thml  and  last  division  of  Oregon  lies  between  the  Blue  mountains  on  the  we«t^*1 
1  i  V  mountains  on  tlie  east.     The  southern  part  of  this  region  is  a  desert  of 

'Mus,  deep  narrow  valleys,  and  wide  plams,  covered  with  sand  and  gravel,  , 
in  the  valleys  in  the  winter,  but  much  on  the  mountains.     It  rarel| 
The  difference  between  the  tempemture  at  sunrise  and  at  nooct'^ 
degrees."— f/,  ^T.  Gas. 

branch  of  the  Columbia  retains   the  name  of  the  principal  i 
y  mountains,  in  about  54  deg.  of  nortli  latitude,  and  flows  in  i 
<     i2  deg.,  where  it  is  jtjined  by  two  other  streams,  one  from  th# 
ic  Rocky  mountains,  and  the  other  rising  in  a  gorge  of  that  chain 
3  U 
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tn  latitude  o3  Jeg.,   in  a  small  hike,  iwhich  U  witliin  a  fi?w  [eet  of  imotlKT.  mlu* 

wat4)n9  run  into  the  AihAbasco,  one  of  the  bnuiolies  of  McKeiuio  b  rlrer,  v 

tlie  Aixitic  Hea.     Two  hiiTidred  milts  south  of  ttie  jauction^  the  Columbia  reeeU .    .  __ ^ 

*  river,  iifid  a  little  lower  down  Clark *s  river,  i*ludi,  ftt  the  point  of  union*  ia  m*tkxly  om 

*  99  th«  Cohimbift,     **  Tlie  sources  of  ClarkV  river  are  near  those  of  the  31is£oujip  ma 
\  iriic^Tveriing  ridge  is  not  very  high,  allowing  of  an  eiisv  pass  across  the  mount«ut&.     la 

course,  Clttrk*  rifer  spruads  out   into  a  lake,    thirty-five  uiiles  lot  -      -  ^    *'         - 
broiuL  sitUfttcd  in   a   rich  valley*  fiurrounded  by   snow  clad  raoM 

Just  before  the  passage  of  tlie  Columbia  through  the  Blue  mountains,  i^  larK  ^  nverc^uten  iff 
I  and  jvtst  above  its  eutrauce  are  the  Kettle  fallis  in  Clark'g  river.  Theuci?  the  C4iltisilaa 
flows  wi*^t  100  mites  to  it3  jumrtion  with  the  Okannagan,  a  large  stream  from  tl&e  ofiftiu 
In  UtituJe  4G  di'g.  8  iniu.  the  Columbia  is  joined  by  Lewis's  river*  in  it*  ^rreal  ttutillMsa 
bninoh,      it  rlse>  in  tin  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  F  tiKMOli^ 

\  between  thr  \*Jru\  deg.  and  44th  deg.  of  north  latitude,  near  tl  Irkradoi  the 

rJ^Utte,  tl  Stone,  and  the  Missnuri  rivers.     It   therj  4  tht 

Snowy  Ik  to   the    Til  no  mountains,   through  one  riu  -arlbe 

43rd  dog.  of  latitndet  ha^i^g  there  the  Salmon  or  Fishing  falls,  it  tlicn  rims  north -wtil  to 
iCa  juuctii^n  with  the  Colmnbia,  having  received  scjveral  £imall  rivers  in  Ub  ci^ni^t.  iL/ 
largest  of  whici)  are  Wapticacos  and  Siilraon  rivers  fn:>m  the  cast.  Tlie 
below  the  junction  of  its  two  great  branches,  receives  the  Walla* walla,  i 
rivers  from  the  south,  and  then  passes  the  range  of  mountains  nearest  the  i 
tudo46deg.  Below  the  month  of  the  Walla- walla,  and  before  fia5Stn|r 
tlu*  Columbia  ha^  rapids*  impassable  at  low  water*  but  passable  at  liigh  water,  both  up 
down.  Five  miles  below  them  are  the  DaUvn^  or  narrows^  where  the  river  nishos  tJut 
a  space  not  more  tJmn  loO  fetit  wide,  walled  in  by  ba^ialtic  eidutnns  on  both  sidnit 
thiii  ''ri  lower  down  are  the  CaMtuJtSt  v^     '  ""  ^^pableat    " 

tidr  to  the  foot  of  the  Caseades,  and  (I  I  for  ve? 

I  '  '  !,  which  ii  lliu  lailiij  iroai  ih* 

:;i  fix>m  the  south,  about  twe 
\  «i:  i^ctUtJ  trtttiiiy -Jive  miles  to   the  falls.      From  tl  ji 

prot  ii  a  north* westerly  course  to  its  eutiance  into  li-^ 

17*  >v 

'I  -^  throuirh  the  Rocky  mountains  arc  in  this  territory. 

*'  it  appears  t'  uits  of  departure,   on  the  eastern  side  of  the  m 

the  jurisdiction  of  i  J  States,  of  all  the  passes  across,  ai-e  situated  in  ,-.. 

the  Dhiek  lulls,  and  between  the  43rd  and  4otli  jwvrallels  of  latitude;  and  that,  * 
passes  across  the  mountains,  there  is  one,   mid  probably  but  one,  suflRi'!"  tli   ., 
L»nts  and  descents,  and  sufBeiently  open,  ti)  admit  of  the  passage  of  v 
uently,   of  the  ready  construction  of  a  convenient  and  good  iuu^. 
j^h  an  opening  in  the  Black  hills*  at  about  44  deg,  30  nitn.  north  latitu^ 
^een  theie  hlib  and  *■  Big  Horn  mountain,'  it  crosses  the  tributaries  of  thi^   i »  Htv^  :>t  im' 
m   the  south,   and.  finally,  *the   Yellow   Stone   itself.     It  then  crosses  the   Mis9oiii^ 

above  their  jtmction:   from  ft  I 
^  at  the  head  watci-s  of  *  Bitt^ 


.age*»  i 


i\iv  \,iiU:y  nt   Li/w>  ii^Lf  to  lU  junction  with  the 


tlie  one 

u  tin-    p 


,afdJf 


*|owii  the   valley   of  tliis  last  river  to  it-*  jnncf ion 
the  vicinity  of  the  Black  hilJs  li 
im  the  rn?t;   ind   the  best  pa««;r: 
•iuity  is   ; 
But,  f 
nd  most  authentic  observations,   is  also  north - 
y  parallel  to  the  direction  from  the  Blufis  to  tii_  ...„..,  .... 
j^lissoun,  theretttre,  would  aftonl  water  transportation  for  aiiout  300  mile*  of  ihu  j 
Jirpori  ofth€  Sec.  of  flar,  IH42. 

Lakt9* — TluTc  are  many  lakes  in  this  country,  eome  of  which  dsachaig*  llveir  vratm 
lalo  tbo  iwjmves  of  tlie  Columbia,  and  some,  having  uo  ouUet,  are  sail. 

JiarhifurM, — The  Columbia  rifer,  between  Cajie  Disappoaatmoiit  nr  Uaooodc  wmI  Wat 
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I  at  its  numtli,  is  seven  miles  wide.  From  each  of  these  points,  a  sand-bar  runs  into 
iter,  and  the  waves  of  the  Pacific,  meeting  the  current  of  tlie  Columbia  with  great 
se,  produce  a  Hne  of  breakers,  which  renders  the  navigation  hazardous,  when  the  wind 

II  high.  The  bar  at  its  mouth  is  five  miles  across,  and  the  channel,  in  one  place,  only 
mile  wide,  with  a  depth  of  from  four  and  a  half  to  eight  fathoms. 

le  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Columbia  is  about  eight  feet,  gradually 
ishing  up  until  you  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wallamette,  where  little  or  no  difference 
tides  is  perceptible.  At  present,  or  until  the  channel  is  buoyed  out,  and  a  light- 
erected  on  Cape  Disappointment,  it  is  unsafe  for  vessels  of  a  greater  draught  of  water 
Groin  ten  to  twelve  feet  to  attempt  entering  the  Columbia  between  the  months  of  No* 
sr  and  April,  on  account  of  the  prevalent  westerly  winds,  wliich  make  heavy  breakers 
&  bar. 

lAabitants, — The  inhabitants  of  this  region  are  the  several  Indian  tribes,  amount- 
in  the  whole,  to  from  40,000  to  60,000 ;  and  there  are  establishments  formed 
i  British  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  for  trading  with  the  Indians ;  together  with  a  few 
nary  establishments  from  the  United  States.  "  The  colony  from  the  United  States 
ated  on  the  Wallamette,  a  branch  of  the  Columbia,  about  ninety  miles  from  the  mouth 
river,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  grazing  and  wheat  country  in  Oregon.  At 
it  (1841),  it  consists  of  about  seventy  families,  who  raise  considerable  ^rain,  and  have 
3000  head  of  cattle.  The  mission  last  year  raised  1000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  made 
;  cheese,  ^.,  enough  for  their  own  use.  They  have  500  head  of  cattle,  and  200 
;  and  last  year  they  sowed  400  bushels  of  wheat,  120  bushels  of  peas,  and  planted  a 
quantity  of  potatoes  and  vegetables  of  all  descriptions.  They  have  hogs,  poidtry, 
D  abundance.  Last  year  they  raised  over  loOO  bushels  of  potatoes.  The  extent  of 
KUitry  comprising  the  Wallamette  valley  is  about  300  miles  long,  and  200  miles  broad, 
persed  with  ravines  of  wood,  generally  of  sufficient  quantities  for  fuel  and  fencing. 
and,  in  its  natural  state,  is  usually  ready  for  the  plough,  and  is  very  fertile,  producing 
twenty-five  to  forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre;  and  the  climate  is  so  mild,  that  the 
subsist  in  the  fields  without  fodder  or  shelter  of  any  kind  being  prepared  or  provided 
em  through  the  winter.  Salmon  can  be  taken  at  Wallamette  falls,  with  little  trouble, 
May  to  September,  in  almost  any  quantity." —  U,  S,  Gaz. 

brt  Vancouver^  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia,  ninety  miles  from  the  ocean,  is 
rincipal  seat  of  the  British  fur  trade.  It  has  an  inclosure  tnirty-seven  rods  long,  and 
jen  rods  wide,  strongly  stockaded,  within  which  are  eight  substantial  buildings,  and 
smaller  ones.  This  place  has  a  considerable  farming  establishment.  There  are  large 
prairies,  which  they  occupy  for  tillage  and  pasture;  and  forests  for  fencing  materials, 
ther  purposes.  In  the  year  1835,  there  were  at  this  post  450  neat  cattle  ;  100  horses; 
beep;  forty  goats;  and  300  hogs.  They  have  a  garden  of  ^\e  acres,  abounding  witli 
jut  vegetables;  ^4th  fruits,  such  as  peaches,  apples,  grapes,  strawberries;  and  some 
a,  as  figs,  oranges,  and  lemons;  and  various  ornamental  plants  and  flowers.  There  is 
vr  mill  worked  by  ox  power,  and  a  saw  mill,  from  which  boards  are  sent  even  to  the 
wich  Islands.  There  is  a  school  here  for  the  children  of  the  establishment.  There 
lops  for  blacksmiths,  joiners,  carpenters,  and  a  tinner.  Fort  George,  or  Astoria,  is 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia;  has  two  buildings,  and  a  garden  of  two  acres. 
Walla-walla  is  on  the  south  side  of  th^  Columbia,  ten  miles  below  the  entrance  of 
I's  river.  On  the  Wallamette  river,  fifty-five  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Columbia, 
Key's  settlement;  and  twelve  miles  above  is  Jarvis's  settlement,  which  contain  about 
y  families.  They  consist  mostly  of  the  retired  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
with  their  half-bred  families,  and  a  few  Americans.  Fort  Covin  is  on  the  south  side 
irk's  river,  below  the  Kettle  falls,  just  before  it  enters  the  Columbia.  Here  is  a  con- 
blo  farming  establishment.  Fort  Okannagan  is  at  the  entrance,  into  the  Columbia, 
5  river  of  tliat  name,  100  miles  below  Clark's  river.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
also  several  other  trading  posts  in  this  territory.  The  American  Board  of  Coni- 
mers  for  Foreign  Missions  nas  seven  stations — viz.  :  1st,  Astoria  ;  2nd,  Midtnomia, 
ailametie.  The  3rd  station  is  on  the  Columbia  river,  140  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  the 
is  navigable  for  large  vessels  up  to  this  place  ;  above  this  it  becomes  rapid  and  rocky. 
Pu{fe€s  Sound — Here  is  a  fine  harbour,  which  will  one  day  render  it  an  important 
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position,  In  a  commercial  point  of  view  ;  it  is  on  the  coast,  140  miles  nortli  rf  ColuDikii 
river.  5tk  On  the  Wallamette,  forty  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Columbis.  Thm9 
is  a  fail  in  the  Wallamette  at  this  point,  supplying  greaX  wat^^r  |iower;  email  cfift 
can  ascend  to  this  place.  6th»  Clalsopf  a  new  station,  near  the  mouth  of  th*  Oh 
lumbia,  7th,  On  the  Umqua  river,  which  empties  into  the  Pacifio  some  200  milfit  tootli 
of  the  Columbia. 

The  Americans  claim  the  right  by  discovery,  and,  it  is  stated  iu  th<t  IK  S.  Gtu^ 
tliat  "  On  the  7lh  of  May,  1792,  Captain  Iloljert  Gray,  in  the  ship  Columbin,  of  Bodian, 
discovered  and  entered  the  Columbia  river;  to  which  be  guve  the  njime  of  his  vcaael.  Ua 
was  the  first  person  that  established  the  tact  of  the  existence  of  tliis  great  river,  and  thb  gtv«i 
ta  the  United  States  the  right  of  discovery.  In  1804-5,  Captains  I^wis  and  Clark,  undtr 
the  direction  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  explored  the  country  from  the  month 
of  the  Mbsouri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  ;  and  spent  the  winter  of  180<i>6  at  the  month 
of  the  Columbia.  This  exploration  of  the  River  Columbia,  the  first  ever  made^  con$titatC9 
another  ground  of  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  country.  In  1808,  the  MjSKiaii 
Fur  Company,  at  St.  Louis,  established  a  trading  post  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains,  on  tht 
head  waters  of  Lewis's  river,  tlie  tir^t  ever  formed  on  any  of  the  waters  of  the  Columbia.  la 
1810,  tlie  Pacific  Fur  Company,  under  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  New  Vork,  waa  fotmtiiit  wd, 
in  1811,  they  founded  Astoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  as  their  principal  tradioff  n 
And  proceeded  to  establish  others  in  the  interior*  A  little  later  in  the  same  year,  the  rwi 
West  Company  sent  a  detachment  to  fonn  establishments  on  the  Columbia  ;  but  when  i 
arrived  at  the  month  of  the  river,  they  found  the  post  occupied.  In  conKJcjuencc  of  thei 
posnre  of  Astoria  by  the  war  of  1813,  the  post  was  sold  out  to  the  North  West  Cotap 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  Astoria  was  restored,  by  order  of  the  British  g<> 
original  founders,  agreeably  to  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  \ 
have  been  made,  since  the  war,  to  renew  the  fur  trade  in  Oregon,  In  1821,  tli 
Bay  and  North  West  Company,  who  had  previously  been  rivals^  were  united,  : 
that  time,  have  greatly  extended  their  establislun en ts  in  the  region  of  Oregon.  The  1 
and  American  governments  have  not  yet  been  able  to  settle^  by  negotiation,  their  eoinlL^_^ 
claims  to  the  country.  By  the  treaty  for  the  purchofe  of  Florida,  tn  1819,  tli«  boaadtiy 
between  the  Spanish  possessions  and  the  United  States  was  fixed  in  the  nordi-wr-*  -* 
the  42Dd  deg.  of  north  latitude,  aod  the  United  States  succeeded  to  all  the  title  to  ( ' 
which  Spain  had  by  right  of  discovery.  At  present,  the  subjects  of  Great  Brilain  bdu  ^ 
tlie  United  States  exercise  equally  the  rig^ht  to  occupy  this  country,  and  navigate  its  ntai 
for  the  purposes  of  trade,  until  the  subject  is  disposed  of  by  negotiation.  In  tJtkts  mmm 
lime,  the  great  capital^  and  the  complete  organisation  of  the  Hudson's  Bav  Compiffy« 
enable  them  to  reap  neariy  all  the  advantages  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  territory  o^  Or^oa«*— 
L\  S.  Gaz. 


CHAPTER    IIL 

MINERAL  RICHES  OF*THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Neaely^  if  not  all|  the  known  loinerala^  have  been  found  in  the  Untied  Stall 
Some  of  them  in  great  abundance* 

Gold* — The  gold  region,  which  commences  in  Virginia,  exteoda  aootIi*west 
through  North  Carolina,  along  the  northern  part  of  south  Carolina,  Umsdcc  oorih* 
wrstwardly  into  Alabama,  aod  terminates  in  Tennessee,  la  1825,  Profestof 
Olmsted  published  an  account  of  the  gold  region  of  North  Carolina.  U  liia  siJiCi 
Iheu  been  fotind  to  be  far  more  extensive,  but  the  richest  mitr-^  ;^ro  «tjU  worked  ia 
iJie  region  which  he  described* 
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-^•nbes  the  soil  of  the  gold  region  of  North  Carolina,  as  for  the  iiaoKt 

tu,  and  the  inhabitants  generally  poor  and  ignorant.     He  obeerve^j  **  that 

the  imveller  pag&es  a  day  without  seeing  a  single  striking  or  beautiful  object,  either 

mlure  or  oF  art,  to  vary  the  tiresome  monotony  of  forest  and  sand-hills*  and 

Jgim  of  gravelly  quartz,  either  strewed  coarsely  over  the  ground,  or  as  graveUj 

ridges  have  an  appearance  of  great  natural  sterility,  which  is,  moreover/I 

greatly  aggravated  by  the  ruinous}  practice  of  freqtiently  burning  over  the  forests, 

as  lo consume  all  the  leaves  and  undergrowth/'    The  principal  mines  are  three 

-the  Anson  mine.  Read's  mine,  and  Parker  s  niine. 

The  Afisan  Mint,  situated  in  the  county  of  the  same  nanie,  near  the  waters  of 

KiehArdsoo^s  creek,  a  branch  of  Tlocky  river,  was  discovered  by  a  "  gold  hunter,^' 

oQe  of  a  people  that  art;  now  considered  a  distinct  class.     A  rivulet  winds  from 

tioith  to  south  between  two  gently  sloping  hills  that  emerge  towards  the  south. 

The  bed  of  the  stream,  entirely  covered  with  gravel,  is  left  almost  naked  during 

ihe  dry  season  ;  the  period  which  is  usually  selected  by  the  miners  for  their  opera- 

tiona*     Ou  digging  from  three  to  s.ix  feet  into  this  bed,  the  workman  conies  to  a 

Hum  of  gravel  and  blue  clay,  which  is  considered  the  repository  of  gold.    The 

Bam  usually  gives  indications  of  the  richness  of  the  bed  over  which  it  flows, 

dUclodng  pieces  of  tbe  metal  shining  among  its  pebble&or  sands.    Very  large 

were  found   by  those  who  first  examined  Anson's  mine,  and  tbe  highest 

I  W€re  entertained,  until  it  was  ascertained  that  part  of  the  land  was  not  held 

m  good  title.     It  has  since  then  been  the  subject  of  constant  litigation,  which 

I  greatly  retarded  the  mining  upemtions. 

Read*$  Mine^  in  Cabarras,  was  the  first  wrought,  and  occupies  the  bed  of  a 

inch  of  Rocky  river,  in  a  level  betweeii  two  hills,  which  rise  on  either  side  of 

the  creek,  leaving  a  space  of  between  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  yards  in  breadth, 

TItis  spac^  has  been  thoroughly  dug  over.    The  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the 

bed  of  the  creek,  are  occupied  by  quartz,  and  by  sharp  angular  greenstone  rocks* 

Large  pieces  of  gold  are  found,  but  not  frequently,  in  this  region.  Ma 
«reigbiQg400,  500,  and  sometimes  600  pennyweights  are  occasionally  met  with, 
and  ooc  piece  was  found  that  weiglied,  in  its  crude  state,  twenty-eight  pounds 
avoirdupois.  This  was  dug  up  by  a  negro  at  Read^s  mbe,  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  iur&ce  of  tbe  ground.  The  place  where  it  was  found  has  been  thoroughly 
<liig  orer  without  any  further  success. 

Analfaer  mass,  weighing  600  pennyweights  was  found  on  the  surface  of  a* 
L^^dOgbMl  field  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Yadkin,  twenty  miles  or  more  north  of  Read's 
^Bide^  Specimens  of  great  beauty  are  occasionally  found.  Although  fragments 
of  greenstone,  and  of  several  argillaceous  minerals,  occur  among  the  gravel  of 
the  gold  litratum,  yet  tite  miners  never  find  it  attached  to  any  other  mineral  than 
qiiarte.  It  is  seldom  attached  to  any  substance,  but  found  scattered  promiscuously 
ftmotig  the  gn^veh   \\a  colour  is  generally  yellow,  with  a  reddish  tinge,  though  tlie 
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»uiface  U  nut  unrrequently  obscured  by  a  partial  mciu^iaUon  of  iron  or  mang 
or  adhering  particles  of  sand. 

l^arker^s  Aline  is  gituated  on  a  small  streaiHi  four  miles  south  of  tli«  fit 
Yadkin,  Excavations  wcire  first  made  in  the  low  grounds  adjacent  to  the  nirmu 
but  the  earth  containing  gold  was  taken  for  washing  ftom  a  ploughed  tu.  *  '  ^ 
neighbourhood,  elevated  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  stream.  Tlie  - 
taiiiediu  this  earth  is  chiefly  in  flakes  and  grains.  Occasionallyi  howevert  {liccGti 
met  with  that  weigh  100  pennyweights^  and  upwards;  and  one  mai^s  han 
discovered  tliat  weighed  four  pounds  and  eleven  ounces. 

Gold  uncoined  forms  a  currency  in  the  mining  districts.     Ahnost  every  md 
carries  about  with  him  a  goose-quill  or  two,  filled  with  gold  duet  or  gmtos^  and  a 
small  pair  of  scales.     The  value  is  ascert*\ined  by  weight. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  gold  collected  at  these  mines  is  bous^ht  up  by  doalc 
at    ninety  to   ninety-one   cents  a     pennyweight.      They  carry  it    fur    $ale 
Fayeltevillei  CheraW|  Charleston,  and^ew  York.     Much  of  it  is  bought  up  I 
.the  jewellers;  some  is  deposited  tn  the  banks,  and  a  considerable  quantity! 
been  received  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States* — (See  Coinage  of  TTrilt^  d  Sh^i 
hereafter.) 

VviRGiNiAN  GoLiK — Since  the  year  1827?  the  gold  mines  of  Virginia  have  at- 
[  tracted  considerable  attention.     The  Virginian  gold  region  alxninds  in  quarts, 
livhich  contains  cubes  of  sulphuret  of  iron.    These  cubes  are  often  partly  or  I 
decomposed ;  and  the  cells  are  sometimes  filled  with  gold.    The  gold  is  fo 
on  the  surface  and  in  the  quartz^  but  in  the  greatest  abundonce  resting  iip<^ 
and  in  the  fissures  of  state*     The  method  of  obtaining  the  metal  isby  iiltration,  or 
'washing  the  earth,  and  by  an  amalgam  of  quicksilver.     The  average  value  i 
earth  yielding  gold,  is  stated  at  twenty  cents  a  bushel. 

Georgian  GoLD.^-Haberaham  and   Hall  Counties  are  the  chief  seat  of  1 
gold  mines  of  Georgia.     Its  discovery  has  been  recent,  and  successful,      fn 
Cherokee  country,  which  was  separated  by  the  Chestetee  river,  the  indicatk 
of  gold  were  not  great,  but  report  exaggerated  Ihem ;  at  one  tiiu^  nbout 
adventurers  were  engaged  in  digging  up  the  face  of  the  country.     The  owneri^ 
the  gold  soil  in  Habersham  and   Hall  counties  were  many  of  them  poor 
Idcstitutcj  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tracks,  the  most  valuable  jiarbi  were 
aold  to  speculators.     Many  of  these  districts  have  frequently  changed  owners  ftl 
rnereased  prices,  and  four  compatJies  are  engtrgcd  in  mining  operutiong. 

SiLVEti. — This  metal  and  ii*?  nrr.^  arc  not  of  frequent  or  extensive  occur 
ill  the  United  Slater. 

QuicicstLVBaj  has  been  found  native  in  Kentucky,  and  mote  nbaiidc 
1^t>  a   sulphuret   in  Ohio   and   tlie  Michigan   territory,   more   particularly  on 
shores  of  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  St.  Clair,  Detroit  river,  and  Lake  Ene,  to  I 
mouth  of  Vermilion  river.    It  occurs  in  the  form  of  Wack  and  red  aand,  IroH 
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Klly  more  abundant  in  ferruginous  day.  Near  the  mouth  of  Vermilion  river, 
in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  powder,  or  in  grains  and  small  masses  in  clay.  Ii 
Is  about  sixty  per  cent  of  mercury* 

jOPrSR,  in  various  forms^ts  found  in  the  United  Stutes,  but  tnt-  ures  are  not 
kh  aaught  after,  except  in  Maryland,  where,  in  1839,  about  forty  tons  of  ore 
pcl  thirty  per  cent  of  pure  metal.  On  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  it  is  not 
kbuftdant  as  was  anticipated  •  but  specimens  of  copper  ore  have  been  found  at 
tl  places  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  Pieces  of  pure  and  malleable  copper 
tn  obtained,  one  of  which,  siid  to  have  been  found  in  Illinois,  weighed 
pounds. 
faoN.^-Iron  ores  are  abundant  in  the  United  Stated.  Those  hitherto  worked 
^chiefly  tlie  magnetic  oxide,  brown  hematite,  and  the  argillaceous  oxidt%  parti- 
gilafly  bog  ore*  The  more  important  ores  are  the  following,  viz. :  in  New  Hamp- 
Kpy  the  magnetic  oxide  i  in  Vermont,  brown  hematitCiand  bog  ore;  in  Ma^sa* 
^HUi,  bog  ore  ;  in  Rhode  Island, brown  hematite;  in  Connecticut,  brown  hema« 
IHRB  bog  ore;  in  New  York,  the  magnetic,  specular,  and  argillaceous  oxides; 
ii^New  Jersey^  the  magnetic  and  argillaceous  oxides ;  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  states 
and  west,  the  magnetic  oxide,  brown  hematite,  and  the  argillaceous  oxide, 
orea  abound  also  in  Maryland. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  carbonate  of  iron,  which  has  recently  been  success- 
ly  fiOielted,  and  which  produces  iron  having  the  carbonaceous  impregnation  of 
|tl,  whence  it  has  been  called  steel  ore.     In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
inia,  the  ore  is  found  in  abundance,  and  of  a  quality  not  exceeded  in  Sweden- 
t  Connecticut  and  Virginia  iron  is  highly  esteemed. — Book  of  the  United  States, 
Lead. — Ore* of  lead  are  extensively  found  in  the  north-west  territories;  and  in 
ho  it  is  stiid  to  have  been  met  with,  forming  slips,  or  slender  prismatic  masses  in 
llised  ^leoa.     This  mineral  is  found  in  various  places,  from  the  Arkansns 
tr  to  the  North-west  temtory,  the  precise  line  of  the  Ozark  and  Shawnee  moun- 
tis^  a  tract  which  seems  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  and  extensive 
nU  of  lead  hitherto  known.     On  the  Arkansas,  the  ore  is  smelted  by  the 
■g©  lodians  for  bullets.     To  the  northward,  some  mines  at  Prairie  du  Chien  are 
rffcctly  v^'orked  by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.    The  most  important  mines  are 
of  Cape  Girardeau,  known  as  the  lead  mines  of  Missouri.     This  district  is 
t*d  between  two  prominent  ridges  of  sandstone  which  bound  the  valley  of 
nvefi  or  the  ba&m  of  Potoai. 
The  richest  lead  mines  in  the  world  are  asserted  to  be  in  the  north-west  part 
|tbe  atate  of  lUinois,    The  lead  district  comprises  a  tract  of  above  2U0  miles  La^^ 
It,  and  the  ore  is  said  to  be  inexhaustible. 
♦^  It  Wt^  tti  h*^h  or  horizontal  strata,  var)'in^  in  thit'kiie^s  from  one  inch  to  seveml  feet. 
^^'  '  of  pure  lead.     For  many  years  the  Indians  and  hunters  were 

r;il;  they  never  penetnited  much  below  the  surface,  but  ubtained 
qoanuiie)!  of  the  ore,  which  they  sold  to  the  traders.    The  public  attention  was  drawn 
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to  this  quarter,  and  from  1826  to  1828,  the  eountry  wa*  filled  with  minerSv  tmeltci%  ; 
~  luts,  spfK*ulators  and  adventurers.   V^astfjuantitii^aof  lead  were  man  ufactun 
'was  overdone,  and  the  markets  nearly  destroyed.     At  present,  the  businits^  i 
there  were,  in  1 830,  8,323«i>08  lbs.  of  lead  made  at  the  mines.    The  whole  qn- 
from  1821  to  1830,  40,088,^60  Ihs,     The  pnneipal  mines  are  in  the   riei-  .-..::-  u 
Galena/*— jB<?<?^  of  the  Uniitd  States, 

Coal. — **  The  different  kinds  of  coal  found  in  the  UQited  States,  has  been  ctained 

Profe85or  Elatoo  under  the  following  heads  ;  first,  the  genuine  anthmcite,  or  glantt 

ifDUod  in  the  transition  argillitc,  a^  at  Worcester  in  Massachusetts,  and  Newport  in 

island  \  also  in  small  quantities  in  the  north  and  south  range  of  argillite^  ainng  the  bed  I 

oks  of  the  River  Hudson.      Second,  coul  destitute  of  bitumen,  usually  colled  mithriMilf^ 

ut  differing  greatly  in  it^  character  from  the  anthracite  found  in  argiUite*  It  may  W«it)ffl 

nasphaltic  coal.     This  U  embraced  in  slate  roekp  being  the  lowest  of  the  lower  amm  dt 

ondary  rocks.     Thb  coal  formation  is  equivalent  to  the  great  coal  measures  of  Eutopu 

The  priueipal  localities  of  this  coal  are  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  ;  as  at  Carhonidalei 

Bhtgh,  Libckawanna,  and  WUkesbarre.      Third,   the   proper  bituminous  coal,  as  mt  TSogs 

ud  Lyocoming.     This  coal  is  embraced  in  a  slate  rock,  which  is  the  lowest  of  the  scria  nf 

,,jippee  secondary  rocks.     The  foiu^h  formation  is  the  lignite  coal,  which  is  found  in  a  Ttnr 

extensive  stratum  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  along  the  ^onth  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Anihor. 

^'  The  anthracite  of  Pennsylvania  is  found  in  the  Wyoming  and  Lackawaaiui  ^ 

tttuated  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Susquehanna.   The  coal  district  is  chiefly  ooeup 

mountains  which  run  parallel  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  are  1500  feet  high.     But  UttJ 

is  surface,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  narrow  valleys,  invites  cultivation.     Th^    _. 

tins  are  mostly  in  a  wild  state,  and  offer  a  secure  retreat  to  cougars,  wolves,  beai%  i 

other  animals. 

'*  The  rocks  of  the  above  desciibed  region  are  of  a  transitioii  daas^  and  pnessent  Cti 
divamty.  Gmywacke  slate  occurs  in  abundance,  loose  on  the  surface  and  in  ledg«i,  ft  is 
sometimes  baaed  on  old  red  sandstone,  and  surmounted  by  unstratified  rock,  and  mggr<igsktt 
of  quartz,  pehbles  of  various  dimensions,  with  a  cement  pnnctpally  silicioua.  InlSe  Blitt 
Ridge,  in  addition  to  the  above  described  rock,  a  silieious  graywacke,  resetnbling  6m 
grained  granular  quarts,  is  common.  It  appears  in  some  places  massive,  but  m  oflco  flily. 
Its  cement  is  chiefly  silieious;  some  alumine,  however,  is  indicated  in  its  *  '^n. 

*'  The  beds  and  veioa  of  anthracite  range  from  north*ea«t  to  south- s-  may  oftr« 

he  traced  for  a  considerable  distance  by  the  compass.  The  veins  have  the  ineliuation  ol  the 
adjacent  strata  of  graywacke,  with  which  they  often  alternate,  usually  between  twenty  aal 
forty-five  degrees.  In  a  few  places  they  are  horizontal  and  vertical.  The  beds  and  ram 
of  anthracite  have  narrow  strata  of  dark  coloured,  fine  grained,  argillaceous  schist^  fhr  tlw 
roof  and  floor.  This  slate  generally  contains  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  dimitegtates  oq  esp^ 
sure  to  the  air*  The  sulphates  of  iron  and  alumine  are  often  observed  in  tho  ^^f-TiI^r  nit^'tt 
frequently  presents  impressions  of  plants  and  sometimes  of  marine  shells,  li 
lent  ooal  is  usually  connected  with  this  slate,  and  is  said  to  be  a  good  miUerin.  i\.n  |'ntii«sW«j 
ink. 

*'  Anthracite  has  been  found  in  the  greatest  quantity  in  sections  of  coal  re^oni 
accessible  by  water.  Extensive  beds  and  veins  range  fi^m  the  Lehigh  to  the  Sutqneh 
c.  Ike  liend-waters  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Swataro,  about  ten  miles  nortli-weiit  of  Bio 

I  1  it  abounds  contiguous  to  the  Susquehanna  and  Lackawanna.    But  in  no  psft  «f 

the  tUstnct  does  anthracite  occur  in  such  apparently  inexhaustible  beds,  or  i*  '   ;   ' 

raised,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Mnuch  Chunk,  a  \^l1age  situated  on  tlje  Lehigh,  tl 
from  Easton,  and  108  miles  by  water  from  Philadelphia. 

**The  coal  is  there  excavated  on  the  flat  summit  of  a  mountain  that  rises  nearf^^  1^00 
(eet  above  tlie  ocean.     It  is  of  good  quality,  and  |  ^eds  of  unparalleled  ^ 

closed  for  several  miles  on  the  summit,  wherever  nng  have  oeen  mat! <  imi.' 

eated  in  many  places  by  a  coal  slate  in  a  pulverulent  state,  on  the  soxfaoe*  HHm  mofsmtma 
ijacf  with  a  steep  acclivity,  particularly  on  the  north-west  side,  and  when  peoetrwd^  §i 
Iflkrious  altitudes,  cU<^closes  coal  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  surface.  Strata  of  grmj* 
wacke  slate,  containing  mica,  Bometimes  rest  on  the  coal,  parallel  with  the  mottotatn  sua. 
In  the  deep  excavations  made  on  the  summit,  no  termination  of  the  coal  bed  bia  betn  fotsid. 
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*^^i  improbiaUk  that  the  ant^iracite  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  mouutaiD  for  a  confiider- 

ij>  f t«>al  monntatn  range  is  described  as  extending  in  a  south-west  direction  to  the  Siis- 
ika.  Tu  the  north-east,  heyond  the  Lehigli,  it  is  connected  with  the  Broad  Mountain,  the 
t  COSVcLvnihle  elevation  west  of  the  Bhte  Ridge.  The  Lehigh  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  the 
»  gip,  elenen  miles,  winds  between  rocky  mountains,  with  a  brisk  current,  but  presents 
io  iltti.  Tha  road  usually  runs  near  the  stream,  and  sometimes  at  a  considerable  elevatioQ 
I  the  side  of  the  steep  mountain.  In  its  passage  thi'ough  the  Klttetany,  or  Blue 
ltk9  river  has  a  trjinquil  but  slightly  ini'lined  com-se.  On  the  adjacent  elevation, 
Ppinn,  hrmlock,  and  spruce,  are  interspersed  with  deciduous  trees  From  the  water 
iware,  the  river  pursues  its  course  in  a  deep  ravine,  seldom  with  alluvial 
»  extent.  In  this  district  of  country,  the  soil  generally  rest*  on  limestone 
atiiig  caves;  and  fissures  in  the  rooks  are  often  observed,  that  must,  in  some 
^nailing  difficult.  From  the  oonfluenoe  of  the  Lehigh  with  the  Delaware  to 
r,  ihd  desci^nt  ts  loO  feet. 
nilage  of  Maitch  Chunk  is  sttuated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Lehtgh,  in  a 
I  rotnmntic  rapine,  between  rocky  mountains  that  rise  in  some  parts  precipitously  to 
' "  *0  feet  above  the  stream.  Space  was  procured  for  dwellings  by  breaking  cfown 
rocks  and  filling  up  a  part  of  the  ravine  of  Mauch  Chunk  creek.  A  portion 
I  iTr»'am  has  been  transferrecl  to  an  elevated  railway,  and  is  used  to  propel  a  giist- 
Tiiliin  a  few  years  the  Lehigh  company  have  erected,  and  are  proprietor  of,  a 
Tiber  of  dwellings  and  buildings  of  every  description,  including  a  spacious  hotel, 
e,  funiaees,  grist  mills,  and  several  saw-miils  :  about  800  men  are  employed  by  tfie 
omfMuiy* 
!■    •<  NffJit  to  Maurh  Chunk,  Mount  Carbon,  or  Pottsville,  as  it  is  now  called,  situated  at 

Ilmmi  of  ih*  Schuylkill  canal,  has    been  worked  the  principal   anthracite  eoaJ  fields, 
y  l*fg^  Ttins  are  wo^rked  within  three    miles   of  the    landing ;  and   some   have  been 
OMfiod  srrcn  miles  to  the  r.orth-east,  in  the  direction  of  the  Lehigh  beds. 

**  Oil  alnioAt  every  eminence  adjacent  to  Potts ville,  indications  of  coal  are  disclosed. 
generally  run  in   a  north-east  direction,  with  an  inclination  of  about  forty-five 
,  and  are  from  three  to  nine  feet  in  thickness  ;  commeneing  at  or  near  the  surface 
etimtA  Co  an  unknown  depth,  and  can  ofien  be  traced  on   hills  to  a  considerablo 
....i:,i^  in  a  north-east  or  south-west  direction.      Some  veins  have  been 
1  of  two  hundred  feet  without  the  necessity  of  draining  ;  the  inclined 
rot»i  5!!  *:m  from  water. 

♦•  WW-  'tiid  admits,  it  is  considered  the  best  mode  of  working  veins,  to  com- 

'ff^^Mw  fa   coal  eminence,  or  as  low  ajs  possible^   and  work  up,  Blling   the 

^^H|3  and  fine  coal,  leaving  a  horizontal  passage  for  the  coal  bamiws,     A 

i^BSn  dI'  a  mdii  vein  near  Pottsvtlle  has  been  wrought  by  this  mode  several  hundred  feet 
^B»  ibb  l&ill.  Tlia  same  veto  is  explored  from  parts  of  tlie  summit  by  vertical  and  inclined 
lltel^  TIm  ooal  and  itlate  are  raised  by  horse-power,  in  waggons,  by  a  railway  that  has 
Um  iodmiHon  of  the  vein. 

••1  rti  part  of  Pennsylvania  is   abundantly  supplied  with  bituminous  coal,  as 

tilt  CAffiL  .  ith  anthracite.     It  is  found  on  the  rivers  Conemaugh,    Alleghany,  and 

IfoiMitii^ivla,  and  in  numerous  places  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghany  ridge,  which  is  ge* 
^^ — "-  tta  eastern   boundary  ;  it  occurs  on  tliis  mountain  at  a  considerable  elevation   and 
r,  iu   neariy  a  horixontal  jiosition,  alternating  with  gray  sand -stone,  that  is  ollen 
ji  and  bordered  by  argillaceous  schist.     The  veins  are  generally  narrow,  rarely 
\  fei^  in  width.     This  mineral  is  abundant,  and  of  good  quality  near  Pittsburg, 
i »  V  r '     •  •    *V»r  their  extensive  manutactures.     Beds  of  bituminous  conl  are  report^ 
^  Q^l^trmif '  'd  county,  in  the  north-west  part  of  Luzerne,  and  in  Brailford  county, 

ioe  miles  fi'ora  the  Susquehannn,  there  is  an   extensive  bed  of  coal, 
lis.     It  has  been  penetrated  thirty  feet  without  fathoming  the  depith 

**  BittHninoti^  eoal  U  abundant  in  Tioga  county.  New  York.    The  summit  level  is  fortv- 
foor  6et  ab"  nnd  upwards  of  400  feet  above  the  the  lal<e.     It  occurs  on  the 

Ei^  uid  .  I       *>«ig,  a  branch  of  that  river*     Bituminous  coal  exists  on  the  «»u* 

Ob.  u*  9  u 
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merous  6ireams  thai  desoetid  ilie  western  sule  of  the  extensive  peninsula,  titunied 
the  north  and  west  hranches  of  the  Susquehanna* 

**  The  appearance  of  the  Tioga,  or  bituuiiootis  coal,  diJFerd  but   V***]^^  iV^r^^   *\x^ 

Liverpool  or  Newcastle  conl.     Its  colour  is  velvet  black,  with  a  &]igh' 

ttructure  is  slaty  or  foliated*  and  its  layers,  as  in  the  best  Eogplish  coal,  cuviuru  m  jjii*u 

[•olids,  with  bases  slightly  rhoniboidal  ;  it  b  easily  frangible^   and  slightly  .soils   tlie 

|lt  bums  with   a   bright  flame  and  considerable  smoke,  with  a  slight  bituroimi 

^iort  of  ebullition  taking  place,   and*  as  the  heat   increases,   an   ap|iearonce   of  f 

Jeaving^  a  slight  i-esidue  or  ^coria**'^ — Book  of  the  Unihd  Stattit, —  Vnriouji 

Tlio  €fHil  region    of  Mandan  is   at  present  one  of  the   unproductive  <. 

hituimnous^  and  lies  chieHy  in  Alleghany  Cfjunty,      **  Tlie  expense  i 

Inig  means  for  bringing  it  to  market,  by  opening  a  canal  from  tin    i 

iHt  Geoi-getown  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  denominated  the  Chesa|M?ake  and  t>)ii 

[luiving  exceeded  the  estimates  of  engineers  previously  employed  in  the  sen  ice  ;  uij 

[further  heavy  expense  to  complete  it  to  the  coal  beds  being  ascertained  to  be  wtrtmwfj 

Before  a  profit  can  be  realised,  have  placed  the  prospects  of  the  party  prosecuting  very  £17 

in  the  background ;  at  such  a  distance  that,  under  eiifiting  circumstances  it  is  quit«        ^ 

tain  when  tliis  work  of  internal  improvement  will  be  completed.     The  distance  }*fl 

{opened  is  about  fifty  mile^;  and  unfortunately,  being  the  western  temnnia%  ibe 

more  than  ordinarily  broken,  rocky,  and  even  mountainous.     That  which  is  di 

the  Fro-stburg  Coal  basin,  is  particularly  noticed  by  Professor  Ducatel^  the  state 

and  hid  remarks  iu  reference  thereto,  shows  in  part  the  character  of  tl;  ri   to 

it  h  intended  the  canal  shall  extend.     This  basin  ia  forty  miles   in  k  1  ^y^ 

in  widtli,  and  contains  86,847  acres  ;  which,  at  4840  square  yards  to  tlitj  acrt%  and  filifiM 

yanls  iu  depth,  aa  it  is  known  the  bed  of  coal  19,  gives  6,305,137,287  cubic  yards  r  uid  m 

one  ton  of  coal  occupies  by  estimation,  one  cubic  yard,  there  is,  i\\  tl  nnmcd,  tfe 

number  of  t43ns  of  coal  as  expressed  by  tlie  aforesaid  figures," — Hunfs  J.  ■ 

**  Kennol  coal  is  »aid  to  have  been  discovered  in  K  en  tuck  v- 

"  GraphUe  or  PtumbogOy  commonly,  but  improperly  called  black  lead,  occurf  «st»* 
timely  in  primitive  and  transition  rocks  ;  from  tliat  wliich  is  obtained  in  New  York  0xe€ll«l 
pencils  have  been  made.  There  are  also  Dumerous  localities  of  PctToleuni*  or  minenl  4ii 
It  usually  floats  on  the  surface  of  springs,  which  in  many  cases  are  known  to  b<»  ta  llv 
vicinity  of  coal.  It  is  sometimes  called  Seneca  or  Gennessee  oil.  In  Kentucky  it  ooem 
on  a  s|friug  of  water  in  a  state  suBiciently  liquid  to  bum  in  a  lamp  ;  it  is  collected  in  ce» 
tiderable  (pmntities. 

^*  Salt  ap|>ears  to  be  abundant  in  the  United  States,  but  it  has  not  b^en  found  lu  itdk 
.  t&lt.     It  is  principally  obtained  from  springs.     7  he  biine  contains,  besides  the  munild  «f 
da,  a  considerable  proportion  of  muriate  of  lime  and  magnesia.     Hecentiv  bmmiiw'  bai 
uliO    been  detected  in  the  brine  of  ^alina,  by  Tyv.  Silliman.     SaUpctre  is  nl 
lircolt  being  found  in  numberless  caves  along  the  Missouri  ;  and  the  shori^fit  ' 

1  almost  coveted  with  nitre.     The  testimony  nf  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  r^  tbi*  f^c9^ 

orraation  of  quartz  crj-stals  is  very  striking.     They  have  been  founds  \  r>,  imo  thf 

lliandle  of  &  spade^  and  the  edge  of  some  old  shoes,  which  had  been  Mi  fur  fomci  yean 
T%%\  abandonea  lead  mine  of  the  Shawnee  mountains.     Cryst/ils  of  great  l>e«iuty  aitd 
mansions  have  been  fouad  in  numerous  localities.'* — Bttok  of  the  UnUai  Siait$^  ^€, 

PRODUCE  OF  TIIE  MINES  OF  THE  UMTED  STATEi^. 

I,  Iron* — This  metal  was  fii-st  produced  in  the  province  of  Virginia,  durtti^th« 
1715.     In  Scrivenor'i  **  History  of  the  Iron  Trade/*  speaking  of  the  colonJM^  m  wiilari 
that  periwl  says,  **  thut  they,"  the  colonies,  **  hare  iron-stone  all  olong  tb©  eootitictit, 
I*  '         «ioat  |>art   of  Carolina  to  the  northernmost  part  of  Ne 

i  '  I>ftrt   of  die  world  abounds   more  with   prodigious  qua 

^fvith  more  rivers  and  streams  "  find  he  adds,  "  Had  we  a  fidl  supply  r: 
liofts,  we  might  not  only  IxUlnst  our  8lu|is  with  it,   but  export   ;:tc  ' 
■ies,   and  even  in  Africa  and   India.**    This  view  of  tl 
tied  in  a  very  different   light  by  the  proprietors  of  Hn 
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ljeolous}%  as  the  fdffnlJable  rival  of  titeir  own  estublishraents,  and  oppogeil  all 
i  that  were  calculated  to  favour  the  produtrtion  of  iron  in  the  colonies  of 
In  I719>  ttbill  yms  introduced  into  parliament,  one  of  the  most  prominent  fea* 
!iire§  of  which  nas^  tllut  "  none  of  the  pljintationg  should  manufacture  iron  wares  of  any 
dnile,  fltit  oF  any  9ows>  pi^s,  or  bars,  whatsoever,  under  certain  pen nl ties  ;"•  and  to  tlus 
elatise  WU3  added  by  the  house  of  peeiis,  establisliing  that  '^*  no  forge,  going^  by 
or  other  work  whatsoever,  should  be  erected  in  any  of  the  plantations,  for  making 
tjT^,  rir  <j;ist*iron  into  rod  or  har-iron."  The  necessary  consequence  of  this  policy 
'» liriveaway  every  fV>rge  from  the  infant  colonies  of  the  country,  and  to 

a*.  ..     and  niaiiacle  the  hands  of  every  smith,  by  prohibiting  him  from  making  a 

Ity  a  tpike,  or  a  naih     A  great  controversy  existed  dunng  the  perit>d  of  1737,  upon  the 
"f  billowing  the  expoitation  of  inin   from    the   British  American  colonies  to  thti 
ry,  and  mi  that  question  thei-e  sprung  up  two  powerful  and  opposing  parties. 
ijr_?^  rtt*re  first  the  mei*chants  on  the  one  side,  who  were  favourable  to  the  importa- 
Tirou,  as  well  as  hemp  from  the  colonies,  upon  the  ground  tlmt  they  were  two  articles 
;  importance  to  the   navy  and  mercantile  shipping  of  the  British  empire  ;  and 
ch,  they  presented   to  parliament  very  urgent  petitions  for  this  object.     The 
•  eon/isted  of  the  proprietors  of  the  English  iron  works,  and  the  owners  of  English 
It  was  maintained  by  the  merchants  that,  inasnmch  as  the  importation  of  iron 
od  was  of  great  amount,  and  introduced  from  Sweden  and   Russia,  the  principal 
paid  for  in   money,  and  since  the  iron   of  the  British  colonies  was  equal  in 
tlie  foreicfn  iron,  good  policy  should  warrant  the  importation  into  England  of 
Iron,  a9  the  price  could  be  paid  in  British  manufactures  required  in  tlie  coloniea ; 
moreover,   from  the  enhanced   price  of  cord  woodj  in  consequence   of  the  amount 
I  in  refining  iron  stone,  the  im|>ortation  of  more  pig-iron  from  America  would  enable 
k  to  iimke  morci  har*ii"on  in   England,     It  was  also  maintained  that  the  most  direct 
'pre\»MriiM'  r|,o  manufactures  of  the  American  colonies  from  interfering  with  those 
_:  ranting  to  us  encouragement  to  produce  rough  materials  like  that  of 
pr  bpi^P/^  ^n  iron.     It  was  proposed  that,  in  order  to  further  the  policy  last  named, 
i>nal  thity  should  be  laid  on  all  foreign  bar-iron  imported,  and  to  repeal  thosa 
ted  on  the  importation  of  iron  from  the  American  colonies.      The  policy  of  tho 
I  at  length  prevailed,  and  in  the  year  1750,  an  act  was  passed,  a  prominent  clause 
wa*!,  **  that  pig-in>n  made  in  the  British  colonies  in  America,  may  be  imported 
r,  AfKi  bar-iron  into   the  port  of  London  ;  no  bar-iron  so  imported  to  be  carried 
p  or  to  be  liinded  at  any  other  port,  except  for  the  use  of  His  Majesty's  dock-yardS| 
<  he  cnrried  beyond  ten  miles  from  London,"     A  clause  wa^",  however,  inserted  in 
""  ''\ug  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  colonies,    A  long  series  of  petitions 

II  spiling  from  tins  legislation^  on  the  part  of  the  merchants,  as  also 
:  the  woodlanrls  and  the  u"on  foundries;  the   one  side  claiming   that  the 
t\  measure  would  be  a  very  great  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  producers  of 

afUdo,  and  to  that  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  other  advocating  tlie  probable  existence  of 
Bj,,.*f..  r,..jui«it<t consequences.  The  result  of  these  several  j>etitions  and  remonstrances, 
B  to  the  house  of  commons,  of  a  committee   that  was  appointed  to  prepare  a 

^fc  ir.uu-^iming  that  the  importation  of  bar-iron  from  the  British  colonies  In  Americo» 
^pthe  port  of  London,  should  be  e^ttendcd  to  all  the  other  ports  of  Greut  Britain,  and 
W^  Is  of  tlmt  act  as  related  to  this  cause,  should  he  repealed  j  which  was  done  in  a 

*'t  of  \7(r,%    permitting  the  American  colonies   to  export  their  iron  also  to 
Jiuch  were  the   prominent  features  of  the  legislation  of  the  British  goveniment 
flid  onlonial  iron  trade.     The  occniTcnce  of  the  revolution,  in  1775,  severed  our 
rp  upon  the  mother  countr^^  and  for  ever  termiuat-ed  the  legislation  of 
lie  colonial  products. —  Iron  Trade  of  the  Uidted  States  in  McrchanH* 

work$  which  had  been  created  diuing  the  revolutionaiy  war,  afterwards  Ian- 

III  1810  wr  have  thi'  rruliost  authentic  accounts  of  the  quantity  of  iron  produced 

».  Utiiled  States;  whcHi  iiccording  to  Adam  Scybert,  who  collecte  from  official  docu- 

P,  (n^in   1^9  fumaoe^  wore  taade  53,908  tons  of  pig-iron  ;  from  330  forges  wen> 

•  Sec  ScrivenorV  History  of  the  Iron  Trndc,** 
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from  410  naileriefl. 


toftds  I5,T?T,f»l  1  lbs.  nf  i 


>  24,641  tons  of  bur  "iron; 

were  316  trip  hiimmera,  and   thirty-four  rolling'  and  h   n«f|iiitvl 

I  6500  tons  of  iron;  and  the  total  value  o£  the  manufactures  ol  i  i  '.'Ift  di-ILri. 

9iOO()  muskets  were  annuaily  made   at  the  tw«>  public  armories  of  r 
Uarj>er*s  Ferry.       In  this  stage  of  its  manufacture,  the  elevation  ^ven  to  tJu   | .  --^     r  ,-- 
r^tncti%'e  legislation,  operattid  anerouinly  on  the  consumer,  and  tended  to  repneis  itidmtfj^ 
god  dlmioisli  consumption*     The  duty  was; 

In  1818. 

dlrs.   ctf. 

.  30     00 

.   15     00 

•   10     00 


In  18*24. 
dlr»,  ctft, 
30  00 
18  00 
10     00 


dirt.  cU. 

37  00 

22  40 

12  50 


On  bar-iron,  rolled,  per  ton     . 
„  hammered  do.     . 

On  pig-iron 
but  even,  under  tbb  high  protectinn,  the  production  did  not  exceed  in  tweol^ 
l[)l»53G  tons  of  jng-Lron,  from  239  fumaces,  sceonlin^  to  the  stateniont  of  tlic  con 
appointed  to  repnirt  on  iron,  by  Congress,  in  1830.  There  were  tlien  made  11;?,8 
of  bar-iron,  and  25>520  tons  of  castings;  in  the  manufacture  of  which,  25,251  m« 
employed, 

VVliile  the  war  of  1812  was  pending,  an  extraordinary  impulse  wub  giv«*ti  tr>  A^ 
duction  of  iron,  as  well  as  iome  other  branches  of  domestic  industry,  from  tht- 
altogether  of  foreign  trade;  the  capital  which  had  been  employed  in  other  . 
directed  to  home  production  ;  workshops,   mills,    and  maclnnery  sprang  i  t« 

artisans   were  encouraged  to   settle  in   various  parts  of  the  country.      .\' 
returns  of  the   marshab,   the   quantity  of  bar-iron   produced,  iti   1810,   was  24,4 
which  were  then  valued  at  2,640,778  dollars  ;  of  which  quantity,  10,969  too«  were  « 
in  the  single  state  of  Pennsylvania.*     Ores  of  iron  had  Iwjen   at  that  jieriod  discoT 
most  of  the  states  of  the  union,  and  mines  having  been  worked  in  the  states  of  New  H 
Vermont,    Rhode  Island,   Connecticut,  New  Jersey,   Petmsylvania,   Mrginia,  and 
Carolina. 

"  The  state  of  Massachusetts  bad  at  that  time  an  extensive  establisliment  for  tlie  i 
facture  of  arms,  New  Hampshire  iron  works  sufEcient  for  the  consumption   cf  tlie  sta 
and  Vermont  possessed  forges,  furnaces,  and  slitting  mills,  which  yielded  many  tana  of  b 
iron.     In   Rhode   Inland,    there  had  heen  early  established  a   slitting  mill,  thre« 
\  forges,   and  machinea  for  cutting  naJb  ;  while   the  state  of  New  York  po« 
forges,  furnaces,   and   blocmieries  ;    Connecticut  contributed  Its   liollow    iron  wa 
tinned  plates,  and  iron  ware,  and  its  modicum  of  fire-arms  ;  and  New  Jpttcv  tta  1 
and  nail-rodj3,  hollow  ware  and  eastings.     Pennsylvania  also  exhibiK'*!  ve  mi 

turea  of  iron,   slittlng-mllls,   and   foundries,   and   Its   mainifiu^ture  of  jinaii  i 

'  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,   Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky*  Tennessee,  Noi^  u 

South  Carolina  had  ali^ady  begun  to  lav  the  foundation  of  extensive  iron  r^j      _i  ...Mn?*,  ^ 

**  Prior  to  the  establishniGiit  of  the  tariff  of  1828  however,  a  commit  tee  was  apfiokibtl 
bj  congress  to  examine  and  to  exliibit  the  facts  connected  with  our  domestic  manuiartuf% 
and  particular  e%'idence  was  adducetl  upon  the  subject   of    iron.       In   1828,  it 
there  were  at  that  time  manufactured  in  that  state   21,800  tons  of  bar-iron,  arid 
tons  of  cast  metal,  of  which  37,2(.K)  tons  were  used  in  making  bar-iroo,  and  1 4,3 
of  castings— 100  tons  of  iron  being  converted  Into  nails.      It  was  also  stated*  that 
time,    there  were    3000  tons    of   bar-iron  manufactured  in  the  neighbourh<x>d  of 
Champlaiu.     It  was  alleged,  that  in  the  state  of  New  York  there   were,        '  ' 
of   thirty  miles  in  diimieler,  t*ighty-one  forge  fires  in   use,  each  forge   h 
.  and  one  hammer;  that  the  capital  invested  Ln  1 10  forge  fires  in  operation,  wa&  I,«U\U^ 
^dollan,   each  fire  capable  of  producing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty -five  tons  ptrr  an*!^ 
I  employing  5720  hands  ;    and  that  in  the  counties   of  Morris,  Bergt^n,    and 
New  Jersey,  there  were  manufactured  2050  tons.      Such  was  the  sulwtance   * 
^ttfuce  elicited  by  the  ofBciaJ  Investigatioti  of   182S|  and  resulting  in  the  augr   i  '  >^:il 
oTthe  protective  duties  of  tlie  country. 

"In  1830,  the  iron  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia  petitiotied  the  senate  anl  'i  u- 
r»pr«««^ntativos,  praying ^ — lat.  That  all  the  existing  duties  on  pig-iroo,  ftcrafM,  boiler  |  ' 
mnd  all  other  iron  in  loops,    slabs,   Uooms,  or  any  other   state    bat  manufaetoii  d 


•  See  Plikins  Statistics  of  the  Uiiiied  States. 
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«r-iioiiy  be  abdifhed  or  repeded,  and  tlie  importadon  on  the  same  be  admitted  free 
€  duty.  2nd.  That  all  bar-iron  manufactured  by  hammering,  be  admitted,  subject  to 
he  duty  of  April  27,  1816,  on  its  importation,  to  wit,  at  the  rate  of  forty-five  cents  per 
!Wt.  3rd.  That  all  descriptions  of  iron  manufactured  by  rolling,  including  bar,  bolt,  rod, 
heet»  and  hoop,  of  every  size  and  quality,  be  admittea  subject  to  a  duty  not  exceeding 
hai  DOW  imposed  on  the  importation  of  hardware,  namely,  twenty-five  per  cent  4th.  That 
rire  of  ircm  or  steel,  of  all  sizes  and  numbers,  be  admitted  subject  to  the  same  duty  as  the 
nanufiabctures  of  wire  now  are  on  their  importation,  namely,  twenty-five  per  cent.  5th. 
rhai  the  duty  now  imposed  on  railroad  iron,  when  purchased  in  the  Umted  States,  be 
■enutted,  or  a  drawback  of  the  existing  duty  be  allowed  thereon,  on  all  sums  exoeedine 
ifty  doUan.  And  lastly,  that  the  existing  duties  on  steel  be  abolished  or  repealed,  and 
the  importation  of  the  same  admitted  free  of  duty.  Opposed  to  the  advocates  of  a  change 
)f  the  terifiT,  a  dele^tion  from  several  states  of  the  Union,  entitled  the  friends  of  domestio 
ndostry,  assembled  in  convention  at  New  York,  maintaining  in  their  address  to  the 
)eople  of  the  country,  the  right  of  Congress  to  impose  duties  for  protection  of  domestic 
nanufiictures  as  well  as  for  revenue.  A  committee  consisting  moreover  of  members  from 
iTermoDt,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jei'sey,  Pennsyl- 
tnia  and  Maryland,  were  appointed  to  draft  a  report  upon  the  production  and  manu- 
leture  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  United  States,  a  document  which  contained  much  valuable 
natter,  collected  with  great  care. 

**  The  subjoined  tables  exhibit  the  result  of  their  investigations  upon  the  subject : 


1818 

ISS9 

1830 

8TATBS. 

Bare*. 

PigJron. 

CMtUlfS* 

Pur- 
Dftoea, 

Pig-iroD. 

Castings. 

Pur- 
uacei. 

Pig-Iron. 

Cttlincfl. 

No. 

44 

11 

5 

1 

toot. 
«4,8M 

2.147 
404» 

*450 

toon. 

3/193 

6,164 

483 

50 

'350 

No. 
44 

toim. 

17.415 

1,941 

1,716 

701 

450 

ton«. 
4,564 

NPOS 

1,065 
71 

350 

No. 
45 

31,096 

1^1 

3,163 

538 

5,400 

450 

590 

ton*. 
5^00 
5,615 
l,t59 
43 

N«vJ«ney 

McrytsbA.. 

VirdBW 

l>bi»  

250 

DelftWMA  .«...•.•..  ■••• 

350 

MiMowi 

250 

A3 

Tm%\ 

2<>,f>52 

lO.MO 

63     '      31,133 

12,049 

73     '      41.868 

13  273 

'*  In  addition  to  the  seventy-three  furnaces  mentioned  in  the  preceding  table,  from 
irhicb  detailed  returns  had  been  received,  the  committee  had  information  of  129  furnaces, 
n  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Tennessee, 
^ew  Hampshire,  Virginia,  and  Ohio,  in  actual  operation,  but  from  them  had  then  received 
10  returns.  Taking  the  production  of  the  seventy-three  furnaces,  from  which  returns 
lave  been  received,  as  the  rate  for  estimating  the  whole,  and  the  following  would  be  the 
result: 


YEARS. 

Purnares. 

Pig.iron. 

Canting*. 

TOTAL. 

IHM 

1820 

1S30 

No. 
191 
191 
102 

toiia. 
90,368 
08.134 

118,010 

tons. 
33,030 
30.710 
36,728 

tnod. 
113.404 
I34,9M 
155.348 

*^  But  as  the  greater  part  of  the  furnaces,  not  included  in  the  returns,  are  situated  in 
iistricts  where  but  few  castings  are  made,  the  committee  have  not  felt  authorised  to 
BStimate  the  quantity  of  castings  made  at  them  at  more  than  about  five  per  cent  of  their 
mtire  production,  which  would  give  the  following  proportions  and  result: 


YEARS. 


1818. 
1S9. 
ISSO. 


Furnaces. 


No. 
191 
101 
101 


Pig-iron. 


ton«. 
108,564 
118,404 
137,075 


Caatinga. 


tons. 
14,840 
16.540 
18,173 


TOTAL. 


tona. 
113,404 
134,954 
15.%34S 


**  From  the  best  information  the  committee  have  been  able  to  collect  on  this  subject^ 
hej  etlimste^  that  of  the  pig-iron  made  in  these  years,  about  10,000  tons  per  annum 
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have,  upon  an  average,  been  converted  in  the  w  furnaces  and  cupolas  into  castiugf, 
leaving  to  be  manufactured  into  bar-iron — 

In  1828,  of  pig-iron,     98,564  tons,  making  of  bars  70,403  tons. 

1829  „  108,405  „  77,432     „ 

1830  ,,  127,075  „  90,768     „ 

''And  which  quantities  severally  correspond  with  remarkable  proportional  aocuiacy 
v^th  the  returns  ^m  132  forges,  which  accompanied  the  returns  from  the  seventy  •three 
furnaces  first  mentioned. 

''  In  East  Jersey,  is  a  part  of  Connecticut,  in  a  large  dbtrict  of  New  York,  and  io 
Vermont,  bar-iron  is  extensively  made  by  the  process  technically  denominated  *  bloonuDg,* 
or  by  a  single  operation  from  the  ore,  without  the  intervention  of  the  blast-fumaoe- 

**  The  returns  already  received,  justify  the  committee  in  putting  down  this  description 
of  bar-iron,  for  the  year  1828,  at  5341  tons  ;  1829,  5654  tons  ;  1830,  5853  tons ;  of 
which  2197  tons  in  feast  Jersey — making  a  total  of  bar-iron  for  1828,  of  75,744  tons; 
1829,  83,086  tons  ;  1830,  96,621  tons ;  and  the  entire  quantity  of  iron,  in  its  first  stage,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


DESCRIPTION  OF  IRON. 

ISM 

1820 

1830 

Pig-inm 

ton*. 
100,564 
14,840 

7,477 

tons. 
118,405 
10,540 

7.910 

tons. 
137^S 
18,273 

8.104 

CMtingfl  from  blast  fiiroaces 

Bloomrd    bar-iron,  f  »r  the  year*  reaper, 
tif  ely,  redaced  to  pig-iron,  at  W  cwt.  to 
the  ton  of  bar* 

ToUl  iron  in  pigs  and  castings.... 

130.881 

142,870 

103,S4S 

Steel, — As  the  manufactures  of  steel  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  iron,  it  maj 
be  important  to  state  that  the  report  on  that  subject,  made  at  the  same  time,  exhibits  the 
number  of  steel  furnaces  then  existing  in  the  United  States,  to  have  been  fourteen,  and 
established  in  the  following  places,  namely,  two  at  Pittsburg,  one  in  Baltimore,  in  Flu- 
ladelphia  three,  in  New  York  three,  in  York  county,  Pennsylvania,  one,  in  Troy  one;,  in 
New  Jersey  two,  and  in  Boston  one,  all  capable  of  producing  annually  1600  tons. 

England,  however,  continues  to  supply  the  United  States  with  the  superior  qualities  of 
steel,  viz. : 

1.  Blister-steel,  from  iron  of  the  Danamora  mines,  in  Sweden.  2.  Sheer-steel,  of  the 
same  origin.     3.  Cast-steel. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  annual  quantity  of  hammered  iron  that  was  imported 
bto  the  United  States,  from  the  year  1821  to  1830,  was  about  26,200  tons,  besides  5600 
tons  of  rolled  iron ;  in  all  31,800  tons,  which  were  valued  at  1,762,000  dollars. 

General  recapitulation  of  the  Iron  business  in  1830. 


Bar.iron  made  in  the  United  States tons. 

Pig-iron,  the  whole  quantity  made  being  computed  assuch.do. 

Value dollars 

Men  employed number 

Persons  subsisted do. 

Annual  wages dollsrs 

Paid  for  fiHKi  fumiiihcd  by  farmers do. 


By  the  report. 

returns. 

TtfTAI. 

96.62I 

16;U5 

lltSSS 

163,543 

S7,094 

191,SST 

is^nsjss 

V^flTfl 

t9.tS« 

12«,805 

•  •.. 

140.171 

7*493,700 

.. .. 

s.77s.4ai 

3,41^850 

■  •■. 

4.0M.4M 

The  following  statement  may  be  useful  in 
The  Importations  of  Manufactures 

— .  dollars. 

SMe-anna  and  fire  arms,  other  than  muskets 

and  rifles 

Drawing  knives,  axes,  adxes,  and  socket  rhia-.ls 

Bridle  bits  of  erery  description 

Steelyards,  scale  beams,  and  rices 

Cutting  kiiivra.  sicliles,  scythes,  reaping  books, 

spades,  and  shoreis 

Screws,  weighing  14  lbs.  or  upwards 

Wood  screws 

Other  articles  not  specified 1.90M78 

JftAets No.8,J4l  U,I41| 

IUfl«P  8  85 

Im  nd  stMl  wira... iba.  5W.7S8         59,485 

TMks,  brada»  and  syviga 1,799! 

Hans 613,704  40,906 

SfSkn 37,873  1,391 


making  comparisons,  and  is  ther^re  added: 
of  Iron  and  JSteel  in  1830,  were  : — 


17P,153 
29,107 

6»,in 

30.809 

95»004 

17 

•6,817 


GrfbTes  and  Chains  and  parts  thereof  lbs.  S4t,S18 

Mill  cranks  and  mill  iron,  wrought.            1,711  wm 

Millsaws  4,393  11,181 

Anchors 13,071  1.111 

Anvils 677,148  ll,9» 

Hammers  and  sledges 73,610  SyHS 

Castings l,lS7;tf0  18,088 

Brariers' rods 118.418  igNS 

Nails  and  spike  rods SM4S  TM 

Sheets  and  hoop MS6^79S  MUHi 

Slit  or  rolled  for  band,  ■croU,  or 

casemeatrods MU  M 

fnpigs cwt.iSd48i  njm 

BaTuid  bolt  rolled IMjm  VUm: 

Hammered n«.6M5S,Sa  l.taiU7S 

Steel owt.M,4n  fltl^ 


t  manufactiirea  imported,  wast  receiTed  from  England, 
i  hammered  bar  and  bok  iron,  of  which  21,912,702  lbs,  were  from  Russia,  4o/206,08ti 
Norway  and  Sweden,  984,399  lbs.  from  England,  leaving  less  than  a  million  of, 
'I  other  plaees. 


1 


**  Tlie  tariff  regelating-  the  import  of  iron  remained  in  the  same  condition  until 
nrheti  ihp  act  wr«  passed  on  the   1 4th  of  July  of  that  year,  providing  a  more   fi\ed  pi 
■m  act,  the  duties  levied  by  which,  brings  us  down  to  the  year  1841. 
.  utlon  of  this  tariff,  the  duty  on  English  bars  was  gradually  reduced  i 
\^T  ton,  in  1832,  to  twenty-seven  dollars  in    1834,   twenty-four  do^~ 
v-otio  dollars  in  1838,  eighteen  dollars  in  1840,  fourteen  dollars  in 
842;  and,  finally,  to  seven  dollars  fifty  cents  per  ton,  in  July  and  An 
Wher  kinds  in  similar  proportion/' 

exliibiting  the  State  of    the   Iron    Mines  and  Iron  Trade  of   tho 
States  in  1840, 


diiQan.    eta. 


ia»«ie    ' 

foTOu,  wbich,  wlieii 

fi,7»a,06e  00 

mhiitlh  p.->M'  r.ad« 

«Mc^  i»  »«rtft  la  mArLct  (;l«btybv<s  doU 

ttf9««rl«B I6J01JOS    00 

Ac««ro*»^  l»  (li«  rrsort  of  tbe  «r«rptftr)r  of 
«*•  tgwmmaijinr  I  MO,  thein  were  r>rjiii  nm* 

II •*  pAt-tmw  iMMnrd  in  iliAt  f^w.  which 

^B     vi4#  ftaiiTldi  lute  fbmu  «t  bo  ater«c« 

H     tupttMBiftftr^dlAn  p«rt6a S7VM    00 

Hrfta  «M»  ratiP*  cf  Iran  fnade  In  tli«  IToited 

B      SkMMlB  Itl4a....  ...........  ^77llt«U     00 

^f  Tfe^  Iftliettr  UcvTvwrd  un  (lie  m:inufj*  tiire  of 

•  »«''    ■  ■  .  .      '    ,  ,ca- 

li-^-.  of 

»»•  '  ua 

eJiidTfff  ssiAifcv  ji- 

p«i«tet*«M,  ■•<!  - i  ■'-  ■'^rt 

■l^lill«tt««f«    Whirb    «r9    itacdl  lor  csMlUig 
^fai— >>, I.IKAIO    00 

of  «WM  HiadMof  r       '    .  ,Mir 

l»  xomtli^,  ftM  |»rih'imr»g  fuel  luij  all 
irtll«r  1IM»0  fetteMAry,  will  Marams  •( 
tr«#|  JO  tftllwa  per  tPD 9JMJ60    OO 

M  SO  d<illtf*  per    i>Mi *        1«63M    HO 

Lahovr  bmowtf  io  makiog  wroujibt  Iron,  in 

N'teaMs  tite  n^  •  i  'itntrmua 

•*4  atrr  rmhfr  uitr.  and 

Ik*'  ,    •  }  *^, 

li    ■  rUo 

H  •!  fr-t    ton, 

»v.                                                        (ti  In  tba 
ir  f*^  ll,ilW,»iM>    00 

^H  Wk«i«  rcfi*^*^  of  Uti  M  I  imtiAlly 

iiiiwtiwg  t»  fh«  cruaua,  iSw  sttmbrr  of  mrii 


wnrlt- 


\  will 


employ ed  ia  producing;  the  abore  iron,  • 
eluding;  miner*  of  iron,  ia  30,4^7.     Ta  Ui 
number  isa^r  lj«  «dd*fd  miacra  of  coa>,  m 
Iiiti«vtonis    wiMjd    eboppifri,  and   cbnrci 
Collier*,  r^rritin  aDdcttrttira,  baiildt;ra 
miUwnghTa,   aod  otlit-r   incidenUl 
men,  wbich   wild  probably  iocr«i*«;   ic  to 
41'JU1  ;  and,  at  thta  nutnbar.  vach  work- 
man will  receive  i>ii«  dollar  p«rday,  which 
U  bvtieTed  not  far  from  tb4*  crutb.     It 
be  reiii<tiubered  toat  all  tlie  work  iu  m 
Dufacturiog  iron,  and  ioeid«n(al  ibcnri 
ia  b«a«y,  and   tttquirea  tbe  atr^ng-tb  ai 
pbyaicai  power  of  men  ^  cou^equctuly  w 
moo  and  rhUdr«a  are  excliidod  from  tl 
vrnployna^DC,  and  moat  uf  tbe  men  h( 
largo  latniliea.     It  may  b«  aatumed,  wii 
out  cni^traTaBftnce,   that,   aa 
each  tDttA  bM  A  woniftB  aad  three  chl 
depend ia§  apon  him  for  rapport     It 
true  that  aome  hnve  do  fftmilies,  hut  olhei 
biTo  a  doson   rbildren,  enough  to  Teril 
the  above  8uppo«ition«    Allowing  thiaatij 
poattion,  tbe  wbule  number  of  persona  iU 
tJtined  by  tbo  labour  on   and  iucidental  |« 
tbe  manufaciare  of  iron,  including  men, 
women,  and  cbildreo,  la  SU,.^0i9,     Allow 
tag  each  of  tbeie  p<-rK)iia  to  oooaume  ei 
day  1^  centa  worth  oC  af^iiultural 
duett,  aod  the  wfaofe  amoant  coiiauinc< 

363  days,  b .,.,.. 

ArcordiuB    to  the  cea«aap  tho  capital   cm- 

{}toyed  In  mantifact tiring  tbe  abara  iron 
a  a  little  leaa  than  the  amount  of  (be  pro- 
duct, which  ia  what  miffbt  be  inferred  by 
every  maji  of  practical  ea per lenoe,  to  wit  30.^ 

It  la  believed,  from  lact*  and  data  aacer> 
taitted  and  admttied,  tbat  ibc^re  arc*  in  tbe 
United  Stated  about  4'i<l  biMt  furnat-ea, 
and  ibat  tbe  average  yield  of  each  ia 
toot  per  aonum,  (tbia  in  the  aacerCatni 
averagt*  of  aeventy-tUree  fnrnacc*,)  von 
tng  an  aggregate  of  347,400  ton*,  worth 
market  tbirty  doHara  per  ton... 10, 

It  ia  belie  fed  that  oue-fenrth  of  tbia  quas- 
tify  (to  wit,  »»6,HA0  toui)  ia  ooDferueA  into 
formi*,  lucb  aa  bulli^w  warr^  marhlnery, 
plough  caatinga,  atwe  pfarea,  and  other 
articJea  of  u^o  m^de  of  caar^iren,  and, 
wben  ao  converted,  ta  wortb,  on  ftn  ate* 
rage,  in  addition  trj  the  wurtb  of  Ihe  pig* 
Iroo,  fifty  dollars  p«*r  t«  n  .,....,,,.....*. 

In  ailditiOii  to  the  *G,S.M>  tana  al>o«e  men- 
iiouevt,  there  wen*  imported  into  the 
UhiteiJ  Statfa,  nc^  ordiog  t«»  the  repiirt  of 
tbi  aecrtrtary  of  the  trcaaury,  foi  tHiO, 
&Ji)'<  loua  uf  ptg-iron,  wbitrh  waa  atto  con' 
verted  inio  foim^,  and  wan  wurtb,  when 
Ml  fonvL-Tted,  fifty  dollar*  per  ton  more 
th:iri  pt|;.iron —  ............  p .-...« 

I'll  7'i>  irluomerira,  Itirgeai  and  roll' 

m  tbe  Uuited  Stati  a. 

1  1  tig  tlirt*-fuurUi»  of  the  .117.400 

looi  of  (1^5*11  on  made  in  the  Uuilcd  State* 
mB  abowtt  above,  that  u  not  remettcd  und 

(ronflwl 
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mak^ 
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doUiffii,    ctt. 


ioc 


r| 


f*f^  i«  wurtl)  ID  I, 

fi»<' ■  .-lu ,.,  .   .     .iud 

ton*  of  I  ,rj 

Urs  per  tucL  .._  .,.*...*.,♦♦      7rSl«,."ifl« 


9.0O0.!MM    OD 


TV>  tbe  wroagbt  Iroo  »enriiM)r«.1  \n  l>iv  fHrr <> 
pilfi?  Mrticle  ma  J  be  *cl(l«<1  IIJTI  tun*  ttf 
bloomed  iroo,  wurth  io  miur ket  Mrrvtity 
dollar*  pi r  t^jii  . .  - ......        e24,lJMI 


<Jeii(ai  mud  tieces'ar}  tU-^T^tjt,  *«  *i_  '- 
ill  tbe  ftxr««Qing  «rtkle,  w»i|  •ver«ci 
d44Uri  f>«f  toa ...«., 

Wbole  naotmt  fidd   for   Ufaoiif^,  atif 
far  the  muiuJmcture  of  IriMi  tu  Uir  i  > 
Staff* ...i. 

It  li  WTir^ecl  tLst  lilt  number  cf  loeii 


lKj<J.fil 


WtM»te  Tftltie  of  wrought  «iid  c*af-inm  hi 
MkBrkrt,  iDAde  in  tJie  United  SUica  iu 
t«40  ..,....* ..„» «5,76&,330 

mie  It^Hii'if  benfiiwrd  an  itm  ta^ntifjkctwn  of 
a  tMn  ,     ,  ,  ni  Toca- 

liotj  ice  and 


ll    v'vlJ  4V«'ra^;r^  tliclltd- 

iinir,  huMlutg,  tratitporta- 
\  and  ail  otJb«r  cb^ri^r*, 
fCT  loOt  which,  on  $47«4O0 
H    fbe  ai«Daf4Ctur«  of  tbe 


•ft4" 

toi. 

«'"•  ' , 6,9Mjim    00 

Labonr  iM<tnwcd  in  eoDTeninf;  M,h,%a  tona 
of  pip-JLTPn,  mad*  in  tbe  United  Statt^,  oa 
ahnvn  in  the  foregniof  sutemenr,  iuto 
ca*t  !  -  !i  at  bollr>vir  ware,  nuchj- 
l»i'f>  (ii.^  ploa^'h  tajidnga,  and 
otlitr  I  nae  tnikde  of  cAst^jroiiir  LQ- 
eluding  I  itfxiir  in  CDiQJdg  and  procuriag 
fuel,  and  all  o(her  thing*  neeeaaary,  will 
aT*»rigo  at  leaal  thirty  dollAra  per  ton ai,00&,500     ttO 

JUtbour  huatuwed  t^L  uf 

pig'iron,  ifopor; 

caleuUted,  aa  ill  <                                            <-, 
at  thirty  tlollan  per  r.*ri    .    .  , 1M»4I)0    OO 

Labour  bt-«towca1  in  cos«<«rtfng  p%  Into 
vruof ht  iron^  in  proc««rtnfr  the  mafertala 
axid  coLi»olid!ttiQ|;  thcTn,  T%tie*  eron  more 
than  ill  Biakini;  pig  iron,  beranvf  tbe  ma- 
terial! ar«i  )»nH]i-  tn  be>  further  ajiuxtder, 
aiul  xhc  t!.  if  irmi  are  more  di- 
verae,  tr,  >ie  mineral  coal  oaad 
tatbepn>'.  nite4  ?¥mtim,  all  ibe 
labdur^  inrUiuinf;  mn/..  i  orcirHttc^ 
fuel,  hauling,  tran«por I  II  ether 
dQiideotal  and  aece'H.^i  lur  la- 
ben  r,  will  averafe  at  jtnii  Tony  dollar* 
•er  ton,  which,  eo  M«,|40  ten**  ti  aet 
fkirth  ahore,  amount*  tv.  ..*.*...... . ^,337.600     00 


merohercd  ih^t  all  th* 
turitig    iron,    and    tDd<i- 
hnm^y,    and    reqiiirri    the    c :  i 

pby^iral  power    of   men  j    t<i 
uiiinrn  and  childrrn   mtv>  eii>  I  > 
iUi«   ctuplojtDeot,   and    luoat  >'t  ti<i^  ti  rn 
bare  large  famiUea,     Jtiujy  be  aaBumrd« 
wuhuut   ei^trarafatiee,    that,    *»    an  arc 
ra|[e    each  man  baa  a  weniJii> 
children  drpeiwJing  on  bin  > 
It  ii  troe  that  aotoe  ha*e  no  li' 
olht^ra  hare  a  duxflm  children— cin-mrh    ut 
verify  the   abere  aaattnotiAn.     AHawinf 
thiK   inppoMtioit.    the  wbnie  ntti&ber    ef 
I  >Ue  lab«<ir«n»  anil 

•  {<x<3tmi9  ef  Irvo,  i** 
and  children  t   u 
'J''j7,0'j:«.     a  li   of  fbeae  pareotna 

tA  ceoauiii»-  tbe  wnrtU    «»f   1^ 

cents   of  ttL  I  nrrwlitrt*.    »rnl  the 

wbule  atnouTtt  lOQuiiiiu]!  <<  "    i 

Tbti  rail*  a  Uitlr  abort  of 
aac**rtaioed     at     aererLil 
owlog  principally  to  gr6ki>  *«mI  i*jft*^v  ua 
to  bcmea  and  cattle  emplo^red  in  the  bu- 
aioeaa 

It     la    aarertalnrd    that    the    eapilAt 
plO)«<d  in  the  iiianuf«c(nre  of  iron  at 
ral  catabliahtitent*  i*  a  httle  l««a  lh'< 
amount   of   tlio   annita]  prod'uol  ef 
r»tabli*htti«n(«  ;    and  It  la   heUeire<) 
ihia   rule  wili    bold   true  throofbof^; 
cnuntriP^  if  w«  exclode  the  valwe  *»i  rue 
targe  quanlittaa  of  woodland  held  in  coo' 
mi  ion  with   many  of  the  .fumacfM  and 
bli>oroerilea.     The    e-apital    ri«tpl<iyed   will 
therefore  amount^  accordinff  to  thia  rul«, 
to  abool 3 


rt.r 


"  The  iron  district  wliicli  spreads  tlirough  New  Jereej,  Peims^lvaniat  IVIanlaitd,  Uti 
Western  Virg-inia,  traverses  reg-ions  exuberant  with  coal,  and  abounding  in  water-powtr; 
and,  travelling'  fiirther  west,  we  fiod  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  particularly  in  Mlssr^nK, 
imineDse  stores  of  nietalliferous  wealth,  adjacent  to  the  most  fertile  ag:ricultiiral  dLilnrts. 
It  is,  to  Pennsy Iran ia,  however,  we  most  chiefly  direct  our  attention,  where  two*iifthd  of  iU 
the  iron  in  the  United  States  i^  made.  The  United  States  contain  80,000  squart*  miki  rf 
coalv  which  is  about  sixteen  times  as  great  aa  the  coal  measures  of  Europe*  A  MUgle  oo9 
of  these  gigantic  masses  runs  from  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama,  and  must  .     V  -    '-' 

50,000  snuarc  mile«.     Out  of  fifty-four  counties  of  Peimsylvaniai,  no  leas  tt 
U?oal  and  iron  in  them;  and  out  of  the  46,000  square  miles  of  Pennsylv;: 
iperfidcss,  there  arc  10,000  miles  of  coal  and  iron;  while  all  Great  1 
*ve  only  2000 ;  so  that  Pennsylvania,  alone,  has  an  area  of  coal  and  iii 
-eat  as  that  of  Great  Britain,     ^fhe  quaiit>  of  the  coal  and  iron  is  as  rich  n 
'itain,   and  they  have  the  advantage  of  lying  near  the  water  level;  whil» 
Itter  ccriiTitrv^  are  sometimes  more  Aan  1000  feet  below  the  surface,  and  arv   vxc 
thrni3_  xanean  passages. 

j  tn:>ntier8,  forming  an  amphitheatre,  intetfiected  at  intervals  with  ftn*ttin>  of 
water,  are  accessible  through  mvines,  to  which  they  converge;  thnu  mvitii^  tlie  Uhoarrf 
the  miner,  by  the  facility  of  aooeAg  and  transportation.  The  e«>al  of  Wvni.nii.-  K.  .  -^i 
pi»uieutly  for  the  siinply  of  rho  lake  frontier,  and  the  whole  of  tiie  o< 
fork  I    and  the  Lemgh,  Schuylkill,    Wilkesbarre,    and  CumbcrlatKl 
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nipply  of  the    Atlantic  border,   and   the  domestie  and  manufacturiDg  purposes  of  the 
interior. 

"  Mr.  W.  Lyman  first  put  in  successful  operation,  at  Pottsville,  Pennsylyania,  in  1839, 
a  fiimaoe  for  smelting  iron  by  anthracite  coal  and  the  hot  blast.  In  1840,  Messrs.  Biddle, 
Chambers,  and  Co.  erected  extensive  works  in  Dansville,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  same  prin- 
df^  and  Messrs.  Reeves  and  Whitaker  changed  their  furnace,  at  Phoenixville,  Pennsylvania, 
from  the  use  of  charcoal  to  anthracite  coal. 

^  Mr.  Lyman's  fiimace  yielded  thirty-five  tons  of  cast  iron  per  week,  but  Mr.  Thomas, 
the  agent  of  Mr.  Crane,  superintended  some  works,  erected  about  the  same  time  by  the 
Lelugti  Coal  Company,  at  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  called  '  Crane  Works,'  from  which 
were  obtained,  when  first  in  blast,  sixty  tons  per  week  ;  and  now,  in  that  state,  seventeen 
furnaces,  employing  anthracite  coal  and  hot  blast,  producing  47,000  tons  per  annum.  In 
that  state,  anthracite  coal  is  always  used  in  smelting  with  hot  air,  and  in  puddling,  in 
most  instances,  the  process  undertaken  is  the  ignited  gas,  on  the  principle  of  Detmold*s 
patent,  obtained  in  England.  In  Maryland,  bituminous  coal  is  used  in  puddling,  in  New 
York,  charcoal — the  '  black  diamond'  not  being  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  mineral 
wealdi  of  the  empire  state.  And  west  of  the  Alleghany  ridge  we  find  only  the  bituminous 
formation,  except  in  the  Cumberland  region. 

"  At  Brady  s  Bend  Iron  Works,  are  two  blast  furnaces,  capable  of  producing  5000  tons 
past  iron  per  annum,  each  ;  a  rolling-mill,  which  has  twelve  puddling  furnaces,  from  the 
whole  of  which  could  be  obtained  8500  tons  iron  per  annum ;  one  scrap,  and  three  balling 
Furnaces,  for  merchant  mill,  or  finishing  rolls  ;  and  a  nail  factory,  capable  of  manufacturing 
three  tons  per  day,  of  assorted  nails ;  besides  works  for  sheet  and  boiler  plate,  &c. ;  and 
the  manager  of  these  works,  P.  Raymond,  Esq.,  solicits  orders  for  the  heavy  II,  T,  and 
V  rails,  at  even  lower  rates,  it  is  stated  by  Niles*s  Register,  than  the  Mount  Savage  Works. 
\.t  these  latter  works,  situated  in  Mar^-land,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Savage,  nine  miles  from 
[Cumberland,  is  erected  a  rolling-mill,  calculated  to  produce  weekly  150  tons  iron,  including 
x>iler,  plate,  sheet,  hoop,  band,  and  railroad  iron,  where  the  heavy  edge  rail  is  o£fered  to 
De  made  for  fif^y-nine  dollars  to  sixty  dollars  per  ton. 

**  In  New  Jersey,  are  twelve  furnaces,  yielding  12,000  tons  pig-iron  per  annum ;  and 
n  Bergen  and  Morris  counties  sixty-five  forges,  which  make  annually  3000  tons  bloomery 
Mir  iron  ;  and  this  last  description  of  iron,  which  is  made  by  a  single  operation  from  the 
>re,  without  the  intervention  of  the  blast  furnace,  technically  called  *  blooming,'  is  pro- 
secuted to  some  extent  in  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as 
Bast  Jersey.  New  Jersey  obtains  her  coal  by  the  Morris  canal,  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
supplies  even  that  state  with  pig-iron,  reduced  from  her  rich  ores.  In  New  York,  in  Clinton 
x)unty,  the  legislature  has  determined  on  constructing  a  prison  where  convict  labour  may 
be  employed  in  manufacturing  iron  in  the  Catalan  forge  ;  and  tlie  heat,  which  has  hereto- 
"ore  been  suffered  to  escape,  is  now  availed  of,  by  a  system  of  conduction,  to  generate  steam, 
dhich  drives  the  trip-hammers  while  melting  the  ore.  As  this  operation  is  performed  at 
;he  mouth  of  the  mine,  without  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  ore  and  coal  to  a  distant 
;rater-power,  the  preparation  and  conversion  of  the  ore,  through  the  various  stages  of  ma- 
lufacture,  can  be  conducted,  by  the  convicts  in  the  prison-yard,  at  a  very  reduced  cost. 

"In  1810,  11,000  tons  bar-iron  only  were  made  in  Pennsylvania,  when  there  were 
xvty-four  blast  furnaces,  seventy-eight  forges,  and  1 75  naileries. 

"  At  the  present  moment  there  are  13,000  tons  bar-iron  made  in  the  state  of  New 
fork,  chiefly  in  Elssex  and  Clinton  counties.  Near  Baltimore  city,  twenty  furnaces  are  in 
>peration,  giving  20,000  tons  per  annum  ;  and  so  great  lias  been  the  impetus  given  to 
he  iron  trade,  that  in  every  duection  new  furnaces  are  being  constructed,  and  those  out 
»f  blast  again  becoming  active,  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  vicinity  of  Danville  40,000  tons 
»r  50,000  tons  of  coal  have  illumined  the  hearths  of  the  furnaces  in  that  region  last  year, 
rhe  Montour  Iron  Company  have  three  of  the  largest  furnaces  in  the  country,  the  product 
f  wfaidi  is  about  4000  tons  cast  iron,  each,  per  annum. 

''The  trade,  at  present  (1845),  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  We  have  taken 
Teat  pains  to  arrive  at  an  approximate  enumeration  of  the  iron  works  now  in  that  state, 
nd  tbe  annual  quantity  of  iron  producing  from  each,  and  we  now  give  the  result : — 235 
imaoesy  yielding  211,500  tons  pig-iron ;  187  forges,  rolling  and  slitting- mills,  bloomeries, 
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&c.,  converting  the  above  pig-iron  into  105,000  tons  bar,  bloom^  boOer  sheets  nail,  nail 
plate,  rod  iron,  &c.  ;  and  the  rapid  increment  of  these  works  is  very  perceptible,  as  bv  tlie 
governor's  message  it  appears  there  were  transported,  by  the  sevend  state  lines  ot  im- 
provement, for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  November  30,  1844,  71,406  tons  iron  ;  apinst 
the  same  time,  1843,  38,022  tons.  In  1843,  however,  there  was  not  much  activity  in  the 
iron  trade.  By  an  account  of  the  iron  works  in  Pennsylvania,  appeared  in  the  I'failadd- 
phia  Commercial  List,  for  the  year  1841,  there  were  then  210  furnaces,  and  170  forges, 
rolling-mills,  &c.,  and  seven  foundries,  which  produced  4580  tons  castings,  300  tons  iroo 
(description  unknown),  103,450  tons  pig-iron,  and  70,040  tons  bar  and  bloom  iron. 

"  From  all  the  information  we  can  obtain,  we  believe  the  following  to  be  neariy  a  correct 
statement  of  the  whole  product  (1845)  of  the  United  States: — 540  blast  fumaoesy  yieUiog 
486,000  tons  pig-iron;  954  bloomeries,  forges,  rolling  and  slitting-mills,  &e.,  yieldioff 
291,600  tons  bar,  hoop,  and  sheet  boiler,  and  other  wrought  iron,  30,000  tons  bkxMiis,  and 
121,500  tons  castings,  such  as  machinery  and  stove  plates,  hollow-ware,  &c.,  which,  at  their 
present  maricet  value,  would  stand  thus :  — 

dollars. 

23,328,000 

9,112,500 

1,500,000 


291,600  tons  wrought  iron,  at  eighty  dollars  per  ton 
121,500     „    castings,  at  seventy-five  dollars  per  ton     .... 
30,000     „    bloomery  iron,  at  fifty  dollars  per  ton 

To  which  must  be  added  the  quantity  imported,  say — 
46,000  tons  bar-iron,  rolled,  at  sixty  dollars  per  ton 

,         hammered,  at  eighty  dollars  per  ton     . 
pig-iron,  converted  into  castings,  at  seventy- five  dollars  per  ton 
scrap  iron,  at  thirty-five  dollars  per  ton 
sheet  hoop,  &c  ,  at  130  dollars  per  ton     .... 
steel,  at  335  dollars  per  ton         ..... 


17,500 

26,050  . 

5,570 

4,157 

2,800 

102,277  tons 

443,100 

» 

2,760,000 

1,400,000 

1,953,750 

201,950 

540,410 

938/XX) 


545,377  tons.  Consumption         ....  41,734,610 

So  that  the  consumption  of  iron  in  the  United  States,  in  nearly  the  crude  state,  approzimilci 
42,000,000  dollars  per  annum,  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  value  of  raw  cotton  produced  in 
the  United  States  at  present  prices.  We  are  rapidly  outstripping  the  continental  oountriei 
in  the  growth  of  this  gpreat  sinew  of  national  power,  for,  according  to  Mr.  Viriet,  Franec^ 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  all  the  civilised  powers  on  the  continent,  only  produce  about  700^000 
tons  per  annum. 

*'  It  is  important  that  a  commodity  of  such  universal  use  should  be  abundant  and  dieap* 
The  present  duties  on  the  quantity  imported,  which  has  averaged  about  100^000  toai 
per  annum,  for  five  years,  excluding  1843,  amount  to  from  fifty  to  150  per  cent  on  the 
first  cost ;  and  it  is  evident  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  consumption  wooM  DOi  be 
taken  from  abroad,  if  our  domestic  iron-masters  were  prepared  to  supply  the  ilrmiail 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  consider  such  exorbitant  imposts  onerous  and  impoElie. 
For,  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  that  the  higher  the  duty  the  higher  the  price,  it  is  eertamly 
true,  the  lower  the  duty  the  lower  the  price,  where  the  domestic  and  foreign  artidef  oone 
fiiirly  into  competition.  The  effect  of  a  moderate  reduction  would  be,  to  compel  die 
domestic  manufacturer  of  iron  to  accede  to  lower  terms,  in  order  to  rival  in  sales  the  ibraga 
article,  and  the  consumer  would  be  benefited.  The  present  price  of  American  ban  is  froB 
seventy- five  to  eighty  dollars  per  ton.  We  know  they  can  be  laid  down  here  for  fifty  ■»!<■ 
dollars  fifty  cents,  and  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  works,  in  Pennsylvaiiiay  is  Ofb 
testimony  to  the  remunerative  character  of  the  business. 

"  The  consumption  will  increase  with  the  diminution  of  price ;  and  now  that  iSm  ip- 
propriations  of  this  metal  are  becoming  more  multiform,  it  is  unwiae  to  keep  it  vd  to  a 
nctitious  level  by  exclusive  leg^lation.  It  is  not  only  being  used  in  the  oonttmeCiQB  of 
booses  in  England,  but  extensively  in  ship  building,  steam  Irigates,  and  the  oooumrU 
marine,  made  of  this  material,  are  preferred  for  their  duralnlity,  liglitiMOS  of  dmll^  Mti 
economy.     There  is  one  steamboat  miilding  in  New  York,  we  understand,  tor  iim  JMk 
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rf  iron  ;   and  when  the  had  performed  a  few  trips,  we  predict  tlmt  not  many  nioiu 
I  be  made  of  wood. 

?oiiJd  tend  more,  however,  perhaps,  than  any  other  circamatance  to  make  iron 
jcteud  the  consuniptiori  of  both  domestic  aatf  foreign,  would  be  the  increase  of 
umication  with  the  interior  by  railroads.  M,  de  ViUefosse  properly  re- 
loy  call,  in  France,  the  question  of  the  price  of  iron,  m^  projicrly  speaking, 
r<|ueiliMCi  of  the  price  of  wood,  and  the  question  of  the  rae^ns  of  interior  comnmHications 
by  mtsiia  of  ro&ds^  streams,  rivers,  and  canals/  The  cheap  and  rapid  communication  of 
lailwmTa  la  what  so  bulky  an  article  requires  ;  and  the  only  point  to  consider  is,  whether  it 
vxraMut  more  advantageous  to  wait  until  this  country  can  make  it,  or  imfjort  it  from  Great 
HiiC^n*  Tht  manufacture  of  the  heavy-edge  rail  calls  for  such  a  large  outlay  of  capital, 
t  more  esrperience  and  manipulation,  than  any  other  species  of  fabrication,  that  it 
1  the  progress  of  the  country  too  «erioualy,  we  apprehend,  to  stand  still  till  die 
,'  attained  maturity* 

Iim0  been  stated  that  the  heavy-edge  rail  can  be  madi?  here,  in  Maryland,  for  sixty 

per  ton,  which  is  about  the  cost  of  bars  laid  down  at  the  seaboard.     It  appears,  from 

invoices,  the  heavy  T  rail  has  always  cost  seven  dollars  twenty-five  cents  per  ton 

the  common  bar,  and  that,  too,  where  the  manufacture  is  brought  to  perfectton. 
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KWt  cannot^  therefore,  understand  how  it  can  be  made  near  the  price  of  common  bara 
In  consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  railways  in  Great  Britain  and  the  continent, 
iee  now  of  the  T  nuls  is  7^  10*.  |icrtnn,  or  thirty -six  doitars  per  ton,  to  which  add 
doUtn  for  freight,  insuratice,  commission,  &c.,  makes  the  cost  of  importation  forty- 
bttr  dolkn  per  ton. 

**  A*  the  edge  rail  will  replace  the  flat  bar  in  this  country,  on  2o00  miles,  or  say  250,000 
ifltjJt,  ilic  differ  cnee  between  forty -four  dollars  and  seventy  doUfirs,  the  present  price,  is 
>p^HX),(KX1  dolhirs.  The  sum  the  country  would  save,  if  tue  present  duty  of  twenty-Eve 
lollaniper  ton  were  abolished. 

r**  'ttm  importation  of  90,000  tons  of  bar  and  pig-iron  per  annum  (comparatively  crude 
EsLeaX  Acwt  that  the  country  is  not  yet  prepared  for  the  manufacture  or  the  more  com- 
atad  and  expensive  edge  rad;  and,  at  present,  until  the  avenues  of  transit  have  placed 
[existis^  works  in  more  o^mplete  communication  with  the  vainous  markets,  we  tliink  a 
I  duty  on  rail*  highly  inexpedient;  besides,  the  railroads  would  not  only  facilitate  the 
mm  of  thi^  manufacture,  by  placing  the  ore,  the  fuel,  and  the  flux,  the  fimiace,  the  forge, 
[tbt  Kslting-mill,  now  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  at  some  distance  from  each  other, 
pvitif^  between  each  a  cheaper  and  easier  communication,  but  they  would  furnish  con^ 
iad^nibk'  einployinent  in  the  making  of  locomotives,  cars,  and  all  kinds  of  work  connected 
iirith  nulway*^.  Many  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  union  remain  undeveloped  for  want  of 
kkt  meftaa  of  transportation,  Pnsfessor  Shephard,  of  Yale  college,  says,  that  in  many  parts 
lit  Mktfoiifi  the  iron  ore  is  so  devoid  of  foreign  materials,  as  scarcely  to  require  the  prelim- 
knaiy  |in>cee6  of  roaating,  to  dissipate  the  volatile  ingredients,  or  the  subsequent  addition 
if  largn  doees  of  flux,  t-o  effect  the  ^nthdrawal  of  other  impurities;  and,  that  a  mountain 
ifxku  th<ere,  whose  circuit  b  two  miles,  and  whose  elevation  is  350  feet,  consisting  of  specu- 
'^  '-  pi^e  that  only  a  few  solitary  crystals  of  feldspar  can  be  discovered,  which  would 

per  cent  of  pure  iron,  and  tlic  region  is  amply  supplied  with  chaicoal. 

B*  I  ■      ;       '  I        Is,  which,  when  once  separated  from  the  ore,  cease  to  contri- 

t«i  :  .  oi  the  country,  iron,  through  its  various  transfoi-mations, 

tlio  arc  to  Uic  ^i^hed  uteusil,  acquires  an  accession  of  value,  calls  for  additiouai 
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mechanical  labour,  and  gives  occupation  and  reward  to  different  avocations.  This  dormant 
treasure  lies  imbedded  to  an  inexhaustible  amount,  through  a  vastly  extended  region ;  and 
we  will  take  a  rapid  glance  at  its  richness  and  variety.  The  most  valuable — the  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron — characterises  the  stratified  primary  rocks  of  New  England,  and  is  prolonged 
across  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  to  a  remarkaole  degree.  It  oocun 
abundantly  at  Winchester  and  Franconia,  m  New  Hampshire;  at  Cumberland,  Rhode 
Island,  whence  it  is  taken  to  Massachusetts  to  be  smelted ;  at  Somerset,  in  a  range  of  talc 
slate,  twenty  miles  north  of  Massachusetts;  at  Hawles  aud  Bemardstown,  in  Massachusetts. 
In  New  York  it  occurs  in  the  northern  primary  district  in  abundance,  especially  near  the 
▼alley  of  Ausable  river.  In  the  Highlands,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ringwood,  thick 
beds,  averaging  ten  feet  of  solid  ore,  are  seen — in  Morris  county,  New  Jersey,  near  Succa- 
sunny,  and  at  intervals  as  far  as  the  Delaware  river,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  Berks  and 
Lancaster  counties,  Pennsylvania.  Its  average  thickness  is  from  five  to  twelve  feet,  and  it 
yields  sixty-five  yer  cent  of  metallic  iron. 

"  In  Pennsylvania,  where  the  various  ores  are  profusely  distributed,  besides  the  magne- 
tic or  oxydulated  iron  ore,  the  brown  and  yellowish  argillaceous  or  hematite  ore  is  found 
principally  along  the  borders  of  the  limestone  valleys,  containing  from  forty -five  to  fifty* 
nve  per  cent  of  metalHc  iron;  the  fossihferous  ore,  from  the  variegated  shale  formation, 
containing  from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent  of  metallic  iron;  and  the  ore  of  the  coal  region, 
similar  in  character  to  the  clay  iron-stone  of  England  and  Wales,  yielding  from  thirty  to 
fifty  per  cent  of  metallic  iron,  and  is  highly  useful  from  its  general  dissemination  through 
those  districts  where  the  other  ores  arc  not  encountered. 

"  Railways  would  not  only  chea[)en  the  manufactured  article  by  affording  a  quick  vehicle 
of  conveyance,  but  0[>cn  new  markets  to  the  iron  master,  and  widen  consumption.  From 
the  difficulties  of  transit,  the  north  and  west  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  of  Clinton  and 
Essex  counties,  New  York,  would  consider  sixty  dollars  per  ton  for  bars  a  poor  compeusa- 
tion,  but  with  railways  would  be  able  to  compete  more  successfully  with  foreign  suppHec 
The  rolling-mill  at  Mount  Savage  owes  its  existence  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway  of 
imported  iron.  So  that,  independent  of  the  considerations  attached  to  railways  as  a  means  of 
national  defence  and  a  bond  of  union,  the  interests  of  the  iron  manufacturer  seem  to  de- 
mand the  free  admission  of  railroad  iron.  Tlie  two  establishments  now  in  existence  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  branch,  cannot  possibly  supply  tlie  demand  that  will  exist  for  thi§ 
method  of  locomotion  and  conveyance;  for  it  appears  that  not  only  will  250,000  tons  be 
required  at  once  of  heavy  rails  to  replace  the  worn  out  flat  rails,  but  4378  miles  are  under- 
taken for  railroads,  besides  those  already  in  use  throughout  the  United  States. 

*'  Agriculture,  into  which  the  consumption  of  iron  so  extensively  enters,  aud  which  forms 
the  preponderating  interests  of  the  country,  has  sacrificed  much  to  support  the  protective 
policy,  in  the  high  prices  created  thereby.  The  price  of  most  of  the  products  of  agriculture 
IS  at  present  depressed,  and  it  would  materially  relieve  its  burdens  if  the  duty  were  in  some 
measure  relaxed  on  all  descriptions  of  iron  ;  and  we  do  not  believe,  under  the  existing  profit- 
able rates,  any  moderate  reduction  would  injure  a  suigle  manufactory  within  the  influence  of 
foreign  importations.  Besides,  the  quantity  which  comes  in  collision  with  foreigpi  iron  if 
but  a  minor  proportion  of  our  whole  production.  Of  300,000  tons  wrought  iron  made  in 
the  United  States,  only  one-third,  or  100,000  tons  is  calculated  to  reach  the  seaboard;  the 
other  two-thirds,  or  200,000  tons  being  despatched  to  the  western  markets. 

**  We  do  not  advocate  any  extravagant  or  sudden  abatement  of  duties,  but  it  is  not  jost 
to  the  interests  of  the  other  states,  nor  the  large  consuming  mass,  that  any  particular  bruicli 
of  national  industry  should  be  protected  beyond  the  requisitions  of  government,  for  efficient 
public  service,  or  what  is  necessary  to  counteract  the  regulations  of  foreign  nations;  hot 
It  is  expecdng  too  much  from  the  people  to  suppose  that  they  will  submit  to  a  perpetuity  of 
the  system,  when  the  temporary  and  incidental  protection  has  enabled  the  domestic  to  rie 
with  the  foreign  manufacturer  m  his  own  market,  and  the  revenue  raised  by  this  means  is 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  administration.  The  effect  of  tliis  abatement  would  be,  that  the 
manufacturer  wouUi  be  obliged  to  reduce  his  profits  in  the  price  lest  he  should  be  uidenoU 
by  the  foreign  article ;  and  the  consumer  would  reap  the  benefit  of  the  competition.  We 
now  subjoin  the  table  before  alluded  to  : — 
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AMERICA. 


Statement  of  Sales  made  in  large  Quantities  in  January  and  July  of  1840 
respectively,  and  in  January  of  1842. 


A  R  Tl  C  L  B  K. 


Iron  auvib lb, 

Baiv,     commai     Englith, 

rolled  ton 

Ban,     refloed      Bnglbh, 

rolled  do. 

Ban,  American  refined ..  ..do, 
Bars,  Swedes,  bammered  .  .do, 

Ban,  old  Sable    do do. 

Bari,     bloomed,     American 

rolled    do. 


Boiler  plates  without  boles 
ibr  rivets lb. 

Hoops,  from  one-half  to  three 
incheswide  ton 

Kentledge 

Mill-oranks  lb. 

Nails,  wrought do. 

Nails,  cut do. 

Nail.roda,sItt   ton 

Spike  rods,  rolled,  one-fourth 
and  one-half  inch do. 

Pigs,  according  to  the  rela- 
nre  proportion  of  eacb 
quality  in  market do. 

Round  or  brasien*  rods  of 
three-sixteenths  to  eight- 
sixteenths,  inclusire do. 

Sadsrflat lb. 

Sheets,  average  thickness. .  do. 

Screw*,  weighing  twentj< 
fire  pounds  and  upwards. do. 

Screws,  not  exceeding 
twenty-fire  pounds,  not 
called  wood-screws do. 

Scytiies dosen 

Shoreb 

Slit,  foricroll,  &c too 

Rolled,  for  band  or  scroll, 
from  three. eighths  multi- 
plying by  one-eighth  to 
four  multiplying  by  one- 
fourth.  do. 

Spikes lb. 

Tacks,  two  ounces  and  s  half 
to  sixteen  ouoces  to  the  M.. 

—  exceeding  sixteen  ounces 
tothelf 

Brads,  from  half  an  inch  to 
two  inches  per  M 

Wire,  not  exceeding  No.  14.1b. 

~  exceeding  No.  14 do. 


January.  1840. 


7  to  13  cU. 

76  to  77|  din. 

90  to  974  <>ln- 

00  din. 
90to92idlrs. 
about  16dlrs. 

OOdlrs. 
65to66dlrs. 

6|  to  7  cts. 

116  to  167  din. 
20  to  25  din. 

8  to  12  cts. 
11  to  12  cts. 
5  to  6^  cts. 

109  to  125  din. 

107  to  130  din. 


33to37|dlrs. 


114  to  148  din. 

41  to  6|  cts. 

Sictt. 

18  to  96  cts. 


18  to  30  cts. 

8  to  18  dire. 

8  to  12  din. 

100  to  126  din. 


100  to  144  din. 
7i  to  84  cts. 

6  to  9  cts. 

10  to  90  cts. 

6  to  90  cts. 
Of  to  9|  cts. 
lOJ  to  90|  cts. 


July,  1840. 


7  to  19  cts. 

05  to  07|  din. 

874  to  00  dlrs. 

874  din. 
80  to  824  din. 
per    ton    more 

70  din. 
00  to  60  din. 

5  to  0|  cts. 

107  to  153  din. 
20  to  26  dlrs. 

7  to  19  cts. 

II  to  12  cts. 

5  to  54  cts. 
100  to  1224  din. 

08  to  128  dlrs. 


31  to  39  din. 


106  to  136  din. 

44  to  54  cts. 

Of  cts. 

17  to  95  cts. 


16  to  30  cts. 

8  to  18  din. 

M  to  12  din. 

94  to  120  dlrs. 


04  to  133  dlrs. 
7  to  84  cts. 

6  to  9  cts. 

10  to  20  cts. 

0to20cti'. 
64toOcts. 

io|toa 


Jan  lury,  1841. 


7  to  19  cts. 


I  26  cts. 


85  to  90  din. 
89  dlrs. 

86  to  874  din. 
han        Swedes 

65  din. 
474  to  574  dlrs. 

5  to  64  cts. 

91  to  135  din. 
20  to  26  dlrs. 

7  to  12  cts. 

11  to  12  cts. 

5  to  54  cU. 
100  to  1224  cts. 

87  to  113  din. 


30  to  36  dlrs. 


94  to  190  dlrs. 

4  to5cts. 

64  cts. 

16  to  90  CU. 


18  to  30  cts. 

7  to  18  din. 

7  to  12  dhrs. 

83  to  no  din. 


83  to  116  din. 
6  to  74  cU. 

6  to  9  cts. 

10  to  20  Cts. 

6  to  20  cts. 

64  to  9  cts. 

104  to  96  cts. 


July,  1841. 


6  to  II  cts. 


70  to  794  din.     024  to  69  dlrs. 


80  to  824  din* 

80  dlrs. 
80  to  834  dlrs. 
iron. 

OOdhs. 
46  to  55  dlrs. 

4)  to  9|  cts. 

91  to  133  din. 
18  to  22  din. 

7toll  Ct)>. 

11  to  19  cts. 

5  to  64  cts. 
96  to  1224  dlrs. 

87  to  113  dirk 


96  to  374  dlrs. 


04  to  190  dlrs. 

4  to  9  cts. 

5ffcts. 

16to90cti. 


18to30cts. 

7  to  18  din. 

6  to  11  din. 

83  to  110  din. 


83  to  116  dlrs. 
6  to  7  cts. 

0to9cts. 

10  to  90  cts. 

6to90cts. 
MtoOcts. 
1^  to  96  cts. 


Jan 


90 

79' 

sot 

49 

M 

OH 

18 

6 

10 

9 

OOt 

871 

971 


94t 

4 


18 

7t 

6t 

83t 


831 
6 


61 


The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  United  States'  census  of  1840,  exhibits  tl 
of  the  Coal  Regions,  and  the  Quantity  of  Anthracite  and  Bituminous  pr 
each  State  in  1839:— 


STATBS. 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

STATES. 

Anthracite. 

B 

New  Hampshire 

Bhode  Island 

tons. 
'V,000 
8W.680 
"ioo 

50 

tons. 
29.920 

38^000 

11/120.064 

220.000 

10,022.346 

75 

23,060 

13.M2 

Brought  forward.... 
Kentucky 

tonii. 
860.930 
9,126 
996 

'"132 

PenneyWania 

Indiana ! . ! 

Maryland 

Illinois 

VirtinU 

MiMonri  . 

North  Carolinn 

Arkansas  

Alabama 

lotni 

TennesarB    - .  t  n ,  ^ , , , , , 

Total 

863^480 

800.936 

92.508.666 
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The  tMomag  TaUe  odiibits  the  Quantity  of  Coal  shipoed  for  the  difierent  Mmine  Be- 
gnoos  of  Pemujlvaniay  from  the  commencement  of  the  Trade,  toe^her  with  the 
Anoiial  Amoont  of  Increase  and  Consumption,  and  Quantity  remaimng  over  unsold, 
and  dispoaed  of  on  the  line  of  the  Canal : — 


TEARS. 

SetaylUll. 

Lehigh. 

Pine  Grove. 

ghamnkln. 

LmIui  wanna. 

Agyrecato. 

1813 

1831 

18a 

isn 

loot 

ISM 

I89i 

Mt7 

loss 

I3» 

ISM  - 

I«3i 

isn 

isn 

1834 

ISM 

ISM 

1337 

ISM  •••••••• 

ISM 

1S4S 

1341 

IS«t 

isa 

1341 

tSM. 

•  ••■ 

•  ■•• 

■••• 

'6300 
10,770 
31360 
47384 
7«373 
S93S4 
81353 
100371 
158371 

tto^eos 

3393(8 
431,045 
513.158 
433375 
441300 
451,191 
584,691 
540391 
077395 
839,034 

805 

1.073 

2.140 

5.513 

9,541 

18393 

Sl.MO 

31.074 

30,1M 

15.110 

41,750 

404)66 

70,000 

113,000 

106344 

131350 

146.521 

115,937 

114311 

11I3M 

525.188 

141,841 

172,110 

107,734 

377331 

tooa. 

17,000 
13300 
10,030 
13,860 
17353 
38,381 
12.405 
34,410 

tou. 

•  •.. 

•  ■•• 

•  •■• 

•  ••• 

•  •«. 

V133O 
15305 
11,463 
10,000 
10,000 
13,087 

tons. 

■  ••• 

•  ••• 

■  «•• 

•  ••• 

47346 
58,000 
114,406 

ton*. 

'7.000 
43,000 
54,000 
84.600 
111,777 
43.700 
00,000 
103.561 
115387 
78,207 
111,300 
148,470 
191.370 
305,153 
117.605 
151,005 

tone. 
305 

1.073 
1340 
5,683 
9341 

34.893 

63.434 

77310 
111,083 
174,734 
176,819 
363371 
487,748 
370.6M 
560.758 
683,138 
881.476 
739.303 
810.317 
805.414 
958.919 
1,108,001 
1303,589 
1,631369 

Trtal.... 

63«360 

1.773374 

185354 

81385 

119,751 

1,878.135 

1M45.066 

TIARS. 


incfva*?. 


UBMid 

April  U 


Sold  AH 

CanmU 


YBAEa 


AtmoAl 
tncreaee. 


tluold 

SriUm 

AprUl. 

Gnkl. 

tnnii. 

bini. 

u,\m 

19,429 

iijjea 

la^STl 

70,211 

17,»63 

-1,0,13 

1IJ40 

54,033 

lgj?5 

133.070 

30,390 

405^95 

«fi,9H 

I57,ft« 

4i,3ia 

ion.  000 

4(1.^4 

UK).  000 

34,01P 

50,000 

GO,(H)0 

50,000 

90.000 

1SS1. 


1815. 
ISM- 

itn-' 

I8M.- 
ltt&.« 
1030.. 


1.167 

3.718 

15,333 

15,»7 
14,0*1 

34,507 
G1,B5I 
1,080 
lS7.03t 
113377 


in.ooo 

I0(ii>37l 


3,1  H 
3371 
3331 
5,311 
6.150 

ia,oiA 

13,4-JS 


1A33 
Ii34 
1835 

1836 
1837 
1838 
1830 
1840 
184r 
1841 
1»43 
IB44 


708 

181.111  ' 

HLUTO 
lfKr,MS 
decmmw, 
8O334 
46;0«7 
93,435 
L4B,101 


4IM8«) 
635.S»3^ 

080.441 
7fi«,9G6 
807  000 
9r3,L30 

1313337 


In  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Schuylkill  county,  made  in  the  early  part  of 
1842y  sanguine  anticipations  were  indulged  of  an  entire  consumption,  during  that  year, 
of  the  coal  then  in  market.  "  But,  owing  to  the  unprecedented  warmth  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  winter,  a  lar^  excess  remained  on  hand  on  the  1st  of  ApriL  This  circumstance, 
in  ocmnezion  with  the  derangement  of  trade  generally  throughout  the  country,  had  the 
effect  of  keeping  down  the  prices  of  coal  so  low,  that,  instead  of  a  profit,  there  was  gene- 
raDy  a  loss  sustained  by  mining.  Fair  remunerating  prices  would  be  the  result  of  a 
projper  regulation  of  the  supply.  And,  as  an  excess  is  injurious  to  the  collier,  and  a 
deaciencT  prejudicial  to  the  consumer,  it  is  desirable  that  both  extremes  should  be 
avoided. 

There  have  been  126,554  tons  of  coal  shipped  during  the  past  season,  from  this 
raffion  direct  to  New  York,  in  2243  canal  boats.  This  shows  a  very  large  increase  over  the 
foments  of  the  preTious  year,  which  only  amounted  to  78,296  tons.  This  direct  trade 
to  New  York  has  rapidly  grown  into  importance,  and  is  destined  to  become  a  Tery  im- 
portant branch  of  the  Pennsylyania  coal  trade. 

The  following  comparatiye  table,  from  the  Miners*  Jaumaly  will  show  the  quantity  of 
coal  imported  into  this  country  from  1821  to  1842,  both  years  inclusive  ;  also,  the  quantity 
of  bitumiiioiis  coal  mined  and  shipped  at  Richmond,  Virginia^  and  the  anthracite  coal  trade 
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of  the  United  States  for  the  same  periods. 
from  the  register  of  the  Treasury  : — 


The  importation  of  foreign  coal  is  offiml, 


YEARS. 


18%1 

ins 

IBM  . 

ins 

1890  , 

1827 
1828  , 
1829 
1830  . 
1881  , 


Foreign.        Virginia.      Anthracite. 


ton*. 

22,122 

34,523 

30,433 

27,228 

25,645 

40,257 
32,303 
45393 
58,136 
36,509 


48,214 
39/255 
59,857 
59,571 
79,143 
75,643 
89.357 
83,357 
01.786 
93,143 


tODk. 

1.073 

2.210 

5,823 

0.541 

34,803 

48,047 

63,434 

77.516 

112.083 

174,734 

176.520 


YEARS. 


1832 
1833 

1834 
1835  , 
1836 

1837  . 

1838  . 

1839  . 

1840  . 

1841  . 
1M2  . 


Foreign. 

YirgfBia. 

tons. 

tons. 

72,987 

117378 

02.432 

142,587 

91.626 

110.714 

40.069 

96.438 

106,432 

110,714 

152,450 

100.000 

129  083 

96,428 

181,521 

85,714 

162  867 

78.571 

155.394 

71.071 

103,247 

68,750 

Antkracitt. 


363371 
487,746 
376336 
560.758 
682,428 
881470 
739.201 
810,127 
803^14 
958  899 
1,108,001 


As  matter  of  importance  to  those  engaged  in  the  coal  trade,  we  g^ve  a  tahle,  showing 
the  periods  at  which  the  Schuylkill  opened  and  closed,  from  1834  to  1842,  inclusive  :— 


YEARS. 

When  Opened. 

When  CloMsd. 

Number  of 
Days  Open. 

Reouurka. 

1834 

March  13 

24 

AprU      6 

March  25 

w        29 

16 

May      15 

Murch  10 

December  6 
November  28 
December  10 
9 
November  28 

30 
December    5 

14 
November  28 

268 
250 
248 
253 
248 
247 
265 
213 
203 

Cloaed  by  Proat. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1830 

1840 

1841   

1842 

The  following  statistics  of  the  comparative  operations  of  the  Lehigh  and  SchuyDdtt 
coal  regions,  are  derived  from  the  3finers'  Journal,  published  at  Potts ville  : — 

*^  Although  we  commenced  mining  coal  for  shipment  in  the  Schuylkill  region  in 
1825,  five  years  later  than  the  Lehigh,  there  has  been  1,080,552  tons  more  sent  to 
market  from  this  region,  than  from  all  the  other  anthracite  regions  in  the  states,  viz. : — 

tons. 
Total  amount  of  coal  sent  to  market  from  the  Schuylkill  region  since  the 

commencement  of  the  trade,  in  1825,  to  the  close  of  navigation,  1842     .     4,791,719 
Total  amount  sent  to  market  frx>m  all  other  anthracite  regions  .         .         .     .     3,711,067 


Excess  in  favour  of  Schuylkill  region      .         •         .         .     1,080,652 

*'  During  the  last  year,  also,  the  Schuylkill  region  furnished  more  than  one-half  the 
anthracite  coal  sent  to  market,  as  the  followmg  will  show  : — 

tons. 

Schuylkill  region 540,890 

All  other  regions 519,763 

Excess  in  favour  of  the  Schuylkill  region     .         .       21,127 

''  In  1825,  the  amount  of  ooal  mined  in  the  Schuylkill  region  was  only  5306  tonss 
in  1830,  it  had  increased  to  89,984  tons  ;  in  1835,  to  335,685  tons  ;  and  in  1842,  to 
540,890  tons.  At  the  same  ratio  of  increase,  there  will  be  mined,  in  1845,  oicr 
1,000,000  tons  ;  and,  in  1850,  1,750,000  tons. 

'^  The  magnitude  of  this  trade  well  corresponds  with  the  amount  of  capital  invMlad 
in  the  different  improvements  of  the  region.     Upwards  of  4,000,000  dollars  have 
invested  in  the  following  manner  : — 


69  mllea  of  incorporated  railrqada. 

40       ,,        indHdaal 

69       >t  M  m        under  gfonnd. 

9000  railroad  cars. 
1500  drift  eara. 


17  coHieriea   btUno  water   level,  with 

pumpa,  &e. 
100  coUieriea  o^om  water  levaL 

80  Undinga. 
890  canal  boats. 
000  boat  bor«e».  Ac 


"There  are  thirtv-one  steam-engines  in  the  county,    including  colliery    __^ 

sunomiting  to   upwards  of  1000  horse  power.      Twenty-three  of  tibese  eDginet%wi 
mannfiictaied  in  Schuylkill  county. 
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"  FienooB  to  1841,  the  hone  power  was  only  850  ;  duriDg  the  last  two  years  there 
was  an  addition  of  370  horse  power,  making,  in  the  aggregate,  720  horse  power  engaged  in 
colHenea**' 

The  Quantity  of  coal  received  in  Boston,  for  the  years  1837,  1838,  1839,  1840, 
184 ly  ana  1842,  including  all  kinds,  anthracite,  domestic,  and  foreign  bituminous,  was 
as  follows : — 


TEARS. 

Anthracite. 

Domentie 
Bitomen. 

Foreign 
Bitomeo. 

YEARS. 

Anthracite. 

Domestic 
Bitumen. 

Foreign 
Bitnmen. 

tons. 
80^7 
71,164 
9(K4S5 

tons. 
3903 
3066 
3109 

tons. 
80.047 
31,763 
89,658 

1840....... 

tons. 
73347 
110,038 
00;376 

tons. 
8398 
4330 
4330 

tons. 
4a,tftl 

47.708 
34.748 

ISJt 

1841 

ISIS 

164ft 

The  anthradte  coal,  in  1842,  was  received  from  the  following  places : — 

Phfledriplrie 


tons. 

76,604 

8,917 

S.485 


Havre-de-Graoe 
Other  pleoee.... 


1661 


The  foreign  coal,  in  1842,  was  received  frt>m  the  foUowing  places : — 


PLACES. 

Tuns. 

ChaldroBt. 

PLAGES. 

Tons. 

Chaldrons. 

UvMrpeel 

gar:!;::::::::::::::::: 
2X:.::::::::::::::::::: 

aMMy(Cefe  Breton) 

1,070 

7.318 

690 

680 

70 

1.M8 
0.780 

Picton 

11,014 
•  *•. 

8,008 

10.006 

136 

Heli&x 

83 

8t  John 

4§ 

Dorchester 

16 

Total 

Owriedlerwnrd.... 

11,014 

8.068 

11,014 

18.460 

Aqorsoatx  Value  of  Produce,  and  Number  of  Persons  Employed  in  the  Ifines  of  the 

United  States,  m  1840. 
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"  A  considerable  portion  of  the  iron  that  is  used  by  the  cupola  furnaces  of  Phila- 
delphia^ besides  that  which  is  produced  by  the  state,  is  the  iron  of  New  Jersey  and 
Dtlmr  states,  while  the  rolling-mills  of  Pittsburgh  work  large  quantities  of  blooms  from 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia.  The  exact  quantity  of  iron  mined  and  smelted  throughout 
the  state  has  been  pretty  accurately  ascertained  by  returns  made  by  the  county  commis- 
noners  to  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  in  1839,  by  which  it  appears  that  there 
were  mined  in  699  townships  that  made  returns  334,151  tons,  and  adding  to  that  num- 
ber the  remaining  361  townships,  according  to  the  same  ratio  of  production,  there  is  in 
the  213  fumaoes  of  the  state  the  following  quantity  produced: — 

tons. 

Iron  ore  mined  in  699  townships 334,151 

EstimAted  for  the  remaining  361  townships 172,573 

Total.  .  .  .  .•  .  .  .  .  506,724 
**  It  has  been,  moreover,  estimated  that  the  average  amount  of  iron  yielded  by  ore  in 
die  furnace  is  about  thirty- seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  which  produces  one  ton  of  metal  to 
two  and  two-thirds  of  a  ton  of  ore.  To  yield  190,000  tons  of  iron  which  is  the  estimated 
ioniial  product  of  the  state,  requires  506,666  tons  of  iron  ore.  In  order  to  exhibit  in  a 
tabular  form  the  amount  of  the  iron-works  throughout  the  state,  independent  of  the  manu- 
Gurtore  of  iron,  and  their  influence  upon  the  measure  of  its  industry,  we  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing taUe^  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed  to  obtain  statisticial  reports  of  the  iron 
tntecests  of  Pennsylvania: — 


NuMBEB  and  Product  of  the  Iron  Works  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1842. 


N  U  M  B  B  R. 


Product. 

Namber 

of 

Tons. 

Value 
per  Ton. 

*¥iS- 

Total 
Value. 

Hands 
employed. 

tons. 

tODB. 

dollars. 

doUars. 

doUan. 

•V 

20,800 

2,400 
1,200 
8,060 
2,400 

85 

no 

130 
110 
90 

1,768,000 
264,000 
156.000 
985,660 
216,000 

3,389,600 

1,678 

17,725 

14,060 

2,765 
4,105 

60 
90 

165,900 
369,450 

536,350 

.... 

1,666 

80i05 

4,580 

65 

297,700 

53,«87 

27,018 
300 

30 
90 

810,540 

1,108,240 
27,000 

6,063 
31 

1»9,095 

74,528 

5,060,190 

8,438 

32,26S 

76,433 

30 

pig-iron 

2,292,900 

6,856 

.... 

27,410 

75 

bar  and  Uoom 

2,055,750 

1,370 

tS  roHioK-mills,  producing  — 

Bar-Iran 

Boiler-4ron 

Sheet-iron 

Naib 

Nail-plate  iron 

M  forges,  producing — 

BlOQIM 

Leas  —  deduct   bloofms   manufactured   into 
boiler,  sheet,  nails,  and  nail  plate , 

Hammered  bar 

99  fumaoes,  producing — 

Castings 

Pig-inm 

Less— deduct  43,620  tons    of    bar-iron  and 
Moems  msnufactured  from  pigs,  aJlowiog 

IS  ewLof  pi(s  to  the  ton,  is.... 

7  foundries,  producing— 

172  works— total  pig-iron 

HI  femares,  estimated  produce 

Less    deduct  manufactured  into  bars  amd 

blOOMS. 

84  forges,  rolling-mills,  &c.,  estimated  to  pro- 

4oce 

VU  works  in  Pennsylranis,  producing. , 


178,371 


9,408,930 


16,664 


**  The  largest  amount  of  iron  produced  is  in  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Lehigh, 
Beflcfly  Lancaster,  York,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Centre,  Columbia, 
Armstrong,  Clarion,  and  Venango,  although,  in  other  counties,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
Ins  metal  is  yielded  from  furnaces  and  forges.  There  are  air  and  cupola  furnaces,  rolling 
nilliy  Bteam-engine  factories,  nail  factories,  scytlie  and  sickle  factories,  axe  and  edge  tool 
actoriefly  cutlery  factories,  factories  for  shovels,  spades,  and  forks;  gun  factories,  car,  car- 
-iage,  and  waggon  Motorics,  plough  factories,  and  sheet-iron  factories.  We  here  annex, 
rem  the  journal  of  the  coal  and  iron  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  a  table,  exhibiting 
he  annual  value  of  the  manufactures  of  iron,  based  upon  the  amount  produced  in  1842: — 
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Manufactures  op  Iroh. 

doDan. 

87,244  tons  made  into  ban,  additional  value 

.      8,489,760 

71,000  tons  castings                       , 

9 

.     .      5,000,000 

45,000  tons  rolled  iron                   , 

> 

,      1,937,339 

Iron  in  270  steam-engines             , 

9 

700,000 

7017  tons  of  nails 

»> 

253,110 

Scythes  and  sickles 

Edgetoob 

Cuderv 

Shovels,  spades,  and  forks 

ty 

15,000 

f9 

110,000 

99 

25,000 

»9 

80,000 

Guns 

»» 

185,074 

Cars,  and  other  vehicles 

99 

.       900,000 

Ploughs,  iron 

}9 

107,000 

Sheet  iron  manufustures 

ff 

100,000 

Articles  made  by  blacksmiths 

l» 

.     ,     5,000,000 

Total 

• 

.    21,254,133 

CHAPTER    IV. 


PRODUCE  OF  THE  FOREST  AND  TIMBER  TRADE. 

The  forests  of  the  United  States  are  still  of  great  extent, — ^but  the  export  of 
timber  is  unimportant,  with  the  exception  of  oak  staves  to  Europe  and  the  West 
Indies, — ^and  of  fir  scantling  and  lumber,  or  beams,  rafters,  and  posts,  and  ahio* 
gles  to  the  West  Indies.  The  middle,  and  some  of  the  southern  states,  are  sup- 
plied to  a  great  extent  with  fir  timber,  deals,  and  boards,  from  the  state  of  Maine, 
especially  from  Bangor,  and  from  New  Brunswick.  Since  the  time  that  high 
differential  duties  have  been  in  force  in  favour  of  the  British  North  American 
colonies,  the  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  of  trifling  amount. 
This  circumstance  has  not  been  injurious  to  the  United  States, — while  the  fella- 
cious  encouragement  given  to  the  timber  trade  of  British  America  has  been  of 
the  most  pernicious  tendency,  and  has  not  only  retarded  the  agriculture  and 
prosperity  of  the  latter,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  North  American  timber  haSy 
with  but  Yery  rare  exceptions,  involved  in  ruin  those  who  have  been  engaged  io 
it.  The  exceptions  are  where  large  capitalists  have  been  enabled  to  take  advan* 
tage  of  purchasing,  at  often  less  than  half  or  a  quarter  of  the  original  cost,  the 
effects  of  the  ruined  timber  merchant,  or  lumberer. 

We  have,  in  describing  the  timber  trade  generally,  remarked  that  the  Ca- 
nadas  were  settled  with  a  population  of  more  than  250,000  independent  fannem 
before  the  timber  trade  acquired  any  importance,  that  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Prince  Edward  Island,  were  all  settled  with  industrious  agriculturist^ 
who  in  general  become  independent  farmers  without  having  recourse  to  the  tim* 
ber  trade. 
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There  are  alao  circumstances  which  have  resulted  from  the  colonial  timber 
tnde  uf  a  very  different  character ;  there  are  facts  to  be  found  in  the  registry 
oflket  for  land,  and  in  the  recorded  judgments  of  the  courts  of  law,  in  Canada^ 
lis  New  BruQswickj  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  in  Cape 
BretoQ* 

These  documents  and  records  we  have  had  examined,  and  they  have  unfolded 
Iha  widentable^  and  certainly  not  satisfactory^  facts;  viz.,  that  the  numerous 
mortgage  ufxin  the  lands  of  the  farmers,  who  had  by  agricultural  industry  be* 
generally  indeijendent,  and  the  mortgages  on  the  lands  of  others ;  and 
of  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  law,  in  actions  for  debt,  and  the  conae- 
qaeal  aberiff's  sales  of  lands,  have  been  the  results  of  the  farmers  and  other 
poMgifors  of  land  engaging  in  the  protected  timber  and  zhip^building  trade.  We 
know  that  many  who  were  previously  in  a  state  of  independent  opulence,  and 
who  afierwarda  lost  their  farms  and  property,  have  been  utterly  ruined  by  the 
aUorementa  held  oat  by  the  timber  and  ship-building  trade.  The  few  large  houses 
which  have  accumulated  large  properties  in  the  colonial  timber  trade  consist 
•cmrotly  of  a  fraction  of  the  colonists,  or  of  the  truly  colonial  interests.  The 
epIoQial  agriculturists  who  lefl  their  farms  to  cut  timber,  or  to  engage  in  ship- 
bttildingt  were  generally  supplied  on  credit  with  goods  and  provisions  at  high 
prices:  they  received  nominally  high  wages  for  their  labour,  but  as  they  almost 
mvariably  gat  into  debt,  and  were  compelled  to  mortgage  or  sell  their  farms,  it  is 
coQclu^ve  that  the  real  wages  of  their  labour  was  below  a  remunerating  amounts 
The  farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  who  applied  their  industry  to  clearing  their  lands 
and  to  apiculture  alone,  were^  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  making  sure  yearly 
gaiD%  traniforming  their  woodlands  into  valuable  arable  and  pasturage  estates* 

&TeiaJ  wood*cutters  form  what  is  termed  a  '*  lumbering  party,"  composed 
of  persons  who  are  all  either  hired  by  a  master  lumberer,  who  pays  them  wages 
•od  finds  ibeni  in  provisions,  or  of  mdividuals  who  enter  into  an  understanding 
with  cmch  uUier,  to  have  a  joint  interest  in  the  proceeds  of  their  labour.  The 
peoea»ry  supplies  of  provisions,  clothiug,  &c*,  are  generally  obtained  from  the 
D:  -  on  credit  in  consideration  of  receiving  the  timber,  which  the  lumberers 

ajt  ..w  Li.ag  down  the  rivers  the  following  summer.  The  stock  deemed  requisite 
Ibr  a  '^  lumbering  party,'*  consists  of  axes,  a  cross-cut  saw»  cooking  utensils,  a 
oudL  of  ram,  tobacco  and  pipes;  a  sufficient  quantity  of  biscuit,  pork,  beef,  and 
fishy  peas  and  pearl  barley  for  soup,  with  a  cask  of  molasses  to  sweeten  a  decoc- 
ton  ttsnally  made  of  shrubs,  or  of  the  tops  of  the  hemlock  tree,  and  taken  as  tea. 
Two  or  three  yokes  of  oxen,  with  sufficient  hay  to  feed  them,  are  also  required  to 
haul  the  timber  out  of  the  woods,* 

When  Ihns  prepared,  these  people  proceed  up  the  rivers,  with  the  provisions. 


•  The  'lUAotit; 


LOiirse,  greater  or  Ics*,  ac4:ordiiig  to  the  luiiiibcr  who  compose  ihe 
nibercn  carry  au  euormoud  stock  ta  tbt;  vtornU* 
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&c.>  to  the  place  fixed  on  for  their  winter  establishment,  which  is  selected  as  near 
a  stream  of  water  as  possible.  They  commence  by  clearing  away  a  few  of  the 
surrounding  trees,  and  building  a  chanty,  or  camp  of  round  logs,  the  walls  of 
which  are  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  feet  high ;  the  roof  is  covered  with  birch 
bark,  or  boards.  A.  pit  is  dug  under  the  camp  to  preserve  any  thing  liable  to 
injury  from  the  frost. 

The  fire  is  either  in  the  middle  or  at  one  end ;  the  smoke  goes  out  through 
the  roof;  hay,  straw,  or  fir*branches,  are  spread  across  or  along  the  whole  Itogth 
of  this  habitation,  on  which  they  all  lie  down  together  at  night  to  sleep,  with 
their  feet  next  the  fire. 

When  the  fire  gets  low,  he  who  first  awakes,  or  feels  cold,  springs  op,  sod 
throws  on  five  or  six  billets,  and  in  this  way  they  manage  to  have  a  large  fire  all 
night. 

One  person  is  hired  as  cook,  whose  duty  it  is  to  have  a  breakfast  ready  before 
daylight ;  at  which  time  all  the  party  rise,  when  each  takes  his  ^^  morning,^  or 
the  indispensable  dram  of  raw  spirits,  immediately  before  breakfast  This  meal 
consists  of  bread,  or  occasionally  potatoes,  with  boiled  beef,  pork,  or  fish,  and  tea 
sweetened  with  molasses ;  dinner  is  usually  the  dame,  with  pea-soup  in  place  of 
tea;  and  the  supper  resembles  breakfast.  These  men  are  enormous  eaters;  aad 
they  also  drink  great  quantities  of  rum,  which  they  scarcely  ever  dilute.  Imme-' 
diately  after  breakfast,  they  divide  into  three  gangs;  one  of  which  cuts  down  tlie 
trees,  another  hews  them,  and  the  third  is  employed  with  the  oxen  in  hauling 
the  timber,  either  to  one  general  road  leading  to  the  banks  of  the  nearest  streaa, 
or  at  once  to  the  stream  itself:  fallen  trees,  and  other  impediments  in  the  way  of 
the  oxen  are  cut  away  with  an  axe. 

The  whole  winter  is  thus  spent  in  unremitting  labour*  The  snow  covers  the 
ground  from  two  to  three  feet  from  the  setting  in  of  winter  until  April ;  and,  in 
the  middle  of  fir  forests,  often  till  the  middle  of  May.  When  the  snow  begins  to 
dissolve  in  April,  the  rivers  swell,  or,  according  to  the  lumberer's  phrase,  Ae 
** freshets  come  downJ'  At  this  time,  all  the  timber  cut  during  winter  is  tbroim 
into  the  water,  and  floated  down  until  the  river  becomes  sufficiently  wide  to  make 
the  whole  into  one  or  more  rafts. 

The  construction  of  the  vast  masses  of  timber  floated  down  the  St.  Lawieooe 
and  other  great  rivers  of  America,  is  nearly  on  all  occasions  similar,  but  boond 
proportionably  stronger  together,  as  the  rafts  increase  in  size.  The  raftsmen 
commence  by  floating  twenty  or  more  pieces  of  timber  alongside  each  other,  with 
the  ends  to  form  the  fore-part  of  the  raft  brought  in  a  line,  and  then  bound  close 
together  by  logs  placed  across  these,  and  by  binding  one  log  to  another  with 
poles  fastened  down  with  withes  plugged  firmly  into  holes  bored  in  the  logs  (or 
the  purpose.  The  size  of  the  raft  is  increased  in  this  manner  by  adding  pieces  of 
timber,  one  after  anotlier,  with  their  unequal  lengths  crossing  ihejoini*,  until  the 
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nrbole  lot  of  timber  to  be  rafted  is  joined  together^  in  one  flat  mass,  on  the  river, 
rhe  water  at  this  period,  is  exceedingly  cold ;  yet,  for  weeks  together,  the  lum- 
berers are  in  it  from  morning  till  night,  and  it  is  seldom  less  than  a  month  and  a 
balf,  from  the  time  that  floating  the  timber  down  the  streams  commences,  until 
the  rafts  are  delivered  to  the  merchants. 

No.conrse  of  life  can  undermine  the  constitution  more  than  that  of  a  lumberer 
and  raftsman.  The  winter,  snow  and  frost,  although  severe,  are  nothing  to  endure 
in  comparison  to  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  snow-water  of  the  freshets,  in  which 
the  lumberer  is^  day  after  day,  wet  up  to  the  middle,  and  often  immersed  from 
head  to  foot.  The  very  vitals  are  thus  chilled  and  sapped ;  the  intense  heat  of 
the  summer  sun,  a  transition  which  almost  immediately  follows,  must  further 
weaken  and  reduce  the  whole  frame,  and  premature  old  age  is  the  inevitable  fate 
of  a  lumberer.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  toils  of  such  a  pursuit,  those  who 
onoe  adopt  the  life  of  a  lumberer  prefer  it  to  any  other.  They  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  as  independent,  in  their  own  way,  as  the  Indians. 

After  selling  and  delivering  up  their  rafts,  they  pass  some  weeks  in  idle  in- 
dulgence, drinking,  smoking,  and  dashing  o^  in  a  long  coat,  flashy  waistcoat  and 
Iroosers,  Wellington  or  Hessian  boots,  a  handkerchief  of  many  colours  round  the 
neck,  a  watch  with  a  long  tinsel  chain  and  numberless  brass  seals,  and  an  umbrella. 
Before  vnnter  they  turn  again  to  the  woods,  and  resume  the  laborious  pursuits  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  greatest  number  of  the  lumberers  and  raftsmen,  in 
Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  are  from  the  United  States.  Many  young  men,  of 
steady  habits,  in  our  colonies,  join  the  lumbering  parties  for  two  or  three  years, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  making  money;  and,  after  saving  their  earnings, 
purchase  lands,  on  which  they  live  very  comfortably,  by  cultivating  the  soil,  and 
by  cutting  down  the  timber  trees  for  market. 

We  have,  in  describing  New  Hampshire,  given  some  account  of  its  early 
timber  trade.  Forests  of  various  kinds  of  timber  abound  in  Maine,  especially  in 
the  recently  ceded  territory,  and  in  the  north  and  western  frontiers  of  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas — Kentucky, 
Michigan,  and  other  States.  These  we  have  described  in  the  detidled  accounts 
of  each  state. 

The  following  table  is  condensed  from  the  Official  Returns  made  by  Congress 
for  1840:— 
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AMERICA. 
Products  of  the  Forests  of  the  United  States  in  1840. 


NAME    OP  STATS,  &c. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 
IfaMacfanaetta... 
Rhode  Island.... 

CooBectieat 

Vermont. , 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PenaayWania.... 

I>e1aware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Oarolioa  . . , 
SoathCaroUna.... 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Miaaiaaippi , 

liooiaiana 

Tenneaaee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 


llllDOb 

Mlaaoori 

Arkanaaa   

Michigan  

Florida 

Wiaeonain 

Iowa  

BiaCrict  of  Colombia . 


Total  ralae H,&43,507 


Valne  of  lum. 
ber  produced. 


Barrels  of  tar, 

pitch,  turpen* 

tiue,  rosin. 


dnUars. 

M08.680 
433.117 
844,»45 
44,4.^5 
147^1 
340^39 

271^1 
1,1M.M0 
&.Mt 
TMMn 
53«,00S 
50G.706 
5S7JSM 
li4,0M 
I60,«08 
19S,794 

66,106 
217,608 
180,329 
262,821 
420.791 
203,666 

70,355 
176,617 
892,325 

S0>I6 
202,239 

M,2M 


40t 

1,200 
l,fi05 


5.809 

583,451 

78.% 

153 

197 

2,248 

2,133 

8,336 

700 

5,631 


356 
34 


1 
25 


619,106 


Tons  of  pot 
and  pearl 


"S» 


7184 
7.6131 
2 
962 


6,8094 
2 

4 

*145 


15,9354 


Skins  and  ftirs, 

value 

produced. 


dollars. 

8,027 

2,230 

60 

1,750 
15,596 
20,000 

By571 

2^27 

SS,214 

3,126 

1.225 

2.928 


3,382 

1,179 

2,602 

17,860 

87.218 

220,863 

89.412 

373,111 

87,*»7 

M,232 

7,004 

1«4,776 

»8,ft94 


Ginaenf, 

and 

all  other  |m>- 

dncrtena  ct 

the  forest— 

▼aloe. 


doUaia. 

S2  271 

1.820 

81/168 

155 

1»«74 

2,500 

148,882 

65.075 

I<297 

7,697 

11.600 

40,654 

46,040 

9M7 

155 

4A8I 

6.873 

1.635 
84,510 
15.206 
0.001 
6J68 
4,015 


1J92 

5SS 

1-4 
50 
IM 


115 

M18 


221 
84 
128 


1.134 


1,065,860 


6,483 
^562 


5M.880 


Lumber  of  various  kinds,  naval  stores  (such  as  tar,  pitch,  turpentine^  and  rosinX 
pot  and  pearl  ashes,  skins  and  furs,  ginseng,  and  oak  bark,  and  other  dyei^ 
constitute  what  are  usually  called  the  products  of  the  American  forest.  Tlie 
term  lumber  comprises  boards,  plank,  scantling,  and  timber  for  masts,  spars,  and 
buildings,  and  those  of  minor  importance,  as  staves  and  heading,  boope  and 
poles.  In  1770,  the  oflScial  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  lumber  exported 
from  the  United  States,  amounted  to  about  154,637/.  sterling,  or  686,588  doUan. 
From  1803  to  1807>  the  annual  average  value  exceeded  2,500,000  dollars;  and, 
from  1820  to  1830,  it  declined  to  about  1,784,000  dollars.  Naval  stores  bate 
long  been  an  object  with  the  Americans,  not  only  for  home  consumption,  but  lor 
exportation.  Before  they  were  produced  in  her  North  American  posseniooi^ 
England  obtained  her  naval  stores  from  the  north  of  Europe,  and,  prindptDyy 
from  the  pitch  and  tar  company  of  Sweden. 

About  the  year  1703,  this  company  attempted  to  create  a  high  monopoly  priee 
for  tar,  and  other  naval  articles,  by  prohibiting  their  exportation^  except  in  the 
ships  of  the  company. 

This  attempt  induced  Great  Britain  to  grant,  by  the  3rd  and  4th  Anne,  a 
bounty  of  41.  per  ton  on  the  importation  of  tar  and  pitch,  and  of  32.  per  ton  on 
the  importation  of  rosin  and  turpentine,  firom  the  American  colonies. 

In  1770,  the  value  of  naval  articles  exported,  from  the  American  plantntionii 
amounted  to  about  34,693/.  sterling.  In  1761,  a  society,  instituted  in  Looden  ibr 
the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufJEtctttres,  and  commerce,  offered  Inrgie 
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to  those  who  should  import  the  greatest  quantity  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes  from  the 
North  American  colonies.  Treatises,  giving  directions  as  to  the  mode  of  making 
them^  were,  about  the  same  time,  distributed  among  the  colonists.  In  1770^ 
the  value  of  these  articles,  exported  from  North  America^  was  estimated  at 
64|660/.  9s.  2d.  sterling. 

Furs  and  skins  have  always  constituted  a  portion  of  American  exports. 
Ill  I77O9  the  official  value  of  furs  exported,  from  all  the  North  American 
colonies,  including  Canada,  was  149,224/.  145.  Sd.  sterling.  From  1791  to 
1803,  the  annual  average  value  was  about  300,000  dollars.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  furs  exported  from  the  United  States  were  brought  from 
Canada.  Ginseng,  a  root  highly  valued  in  China,  has  long  been  known  in 
North  America,  and  has  become  an  export  of  considerable  value.  Oak  and  other 
bark  and  wood,  for  tanning  and  dyeing,  have  also  becom  articles  of  export,  of 
some  value. 


The  Values  of  the  Exports,  the  Produce  of  the  Forest,  from  1803  to  1844,  has  been  as 

follows : — 


TEARS. 


■berofaU 
kind*. 

Naral  stores. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

S,84M.OOO 

460,000 

tAI0,600 

344.000 

1/»7,000 

704.000 

S,IM/)0O 

409,000 

1.637,0«) 

335,000 

743,000 

104,000 

l,843,UOO 

737,000 

4.537,000 

473,000 

3.105.000 

843,000 

1,6J8,(I00 

490,000 

G30.000 

91,000 

2W/>00 

31,000 

1.s:i5.ooo 

455,000 

4.0O4.O00 

7»f*,000 

3,190,000 

345,00*? 

«,S>5«,000 

537.000 

4,46(1.000 

37rH0O0 

3,403,000 

2««.000 

1,514,808 

314.060 

1,307.670 

447,860 

1,335,600 

457,502 

1,7M;W6 

M5,055 

1JI7,571 

403,897 

4,011^*4 

454,491 

1,697,170 

402.1H9 

MJLIKW 

487,761 

1,680,403 

377.013 

IJUHfilQ 

321,010 

1.688.076 

307,687 

4,190,707 

470,291 

4,25d354 

483,712 

4,435301 

525.390 

8,340,057 

667.560 

1,79I,0M 

912,376 

3/150,540 

823,419 

1,954,507 

703,604 

4,«M,703 

088.800 

4,607.336 

602.529 

3.443,486 

0H4.5»4 

3,118,916 

743,329 

1.646,271 

475,357 

Pot  and  Pearl 
ashes. 


Furs  and 
skins. 


Ginseng. 


Oak  hark  and 
other  dyes. 


Total  ralae. 


ISM.. 
ISM.. 
Ii07.. 
IMI.. 

1860.. 
1610.. 
Mil.. 
1814.. 
1813.. 
1814.. 
1815.. 
1816.. 
1817.. 
1818.. 
1819.. 
1810.. 
1831.. 
I8».. 
1843.. 
1884.. 
1835.. 
1816.. 
1047.. 
IS48.. 


ItSl.. 
1831.. 
IftU., 
I8M.. 
18». 
1836. 
107., 
1«1B.. 
1U9. 


IMI... 
IS44... 


dollars. 

735,000 

640.000 

776.000 

933.000 

1,490,000 

40M,000 

1,500.000 

1,579,000 

752,000 

333.000 

404,000 

417.000 

86ri,000 

1,630,000 

1,607,000 

1,275,000 

1.41g,000 

052,000 

889.348 

I,0<)0,053 

1,770.543 

1,613,706 

1,994,381 

000.458 

643.171 

761,370 

817,431 

1,10.M27 

035.613 

030,398 

8I4,39H 

557,.'»00 

571.591 

723,000 

731,596 

71 0.39 1 

620,:i09 

53.1,103 

57:1.026 

882,741 

511,004 


dollats. 
500,000 
956,000 
967,000 
841,000 
852,000 
161,000 
3'J3,000 
177.000 
3I4,U00 
123,000 
5M,000 
22,000 
400,000 
5.'i3.000 
68H,000 
80H.000 
481.000 
575,000 
766.205 
501,302 
672,917 
661,455 
524,602 
582,473 
441,690 
626,235 
52r,,.V)7 
641,670 
7.V).938 
591,909 
841,933 
797.H44 
7.'»  9r>3 
653.«i«a 
IM.OOS 
633,94.1 
319.564 
1,237,789 
093.202 
59M,487 
4.'»3,K69 


dollars. 
100.000 
84,000 
148,000 
139,000 
143,000 

136,000 
140,000 
79,000 
10,000 

3i»',000 
10,000 

102  000 
271.000 

39,000 
174,000 
171.786 
31.3,943 
l.'i0.976 
229,080 
144,599 
137,014 

7y,.'>60 

01.101 
114,396 

67,.s.V2 
ll.V»2S 

99,515 
1<43,I0I 

70,022 

94,960 
211,405 
10l»,39S 

36.622 
118,006 

24.728 
437,245 

63,704 
193,870 


dollars. 

225,000 

88,000 

61,000 

42,000 

10,000 

5.000 

29,000 

72,000 

112.000 

107,000 

1 18,000 

3,000 

336,000 

308,000 

186,000 

202.000 

116,000 

lOH.OOO 

139,534 

145,705 

111,333 

95,074 

93,809 

6').  1 20 

79,884 

101,175 

I6.MO1', 

220,275 

90,116 

52  944 

93,609 

71,747 

73,877 

0M,758 

90  443 

161,694 

309  696 

229,510 

1. "3,5 19 

111,0H7 

38,538 


dollars. 
4,850,000 
4,630,000 
5,261,000 
4.861,000 
6,476,000 
1,399.000 
4,.'>83,000 
4,97H,0OO 
5,78(;,000 
2,701.000 
1,107,000 
570,000 
3,910.000 
7,203,000 
6.484,000 
5,691.000 
4,927.000 

3,791.3-11 
3,8I.Vi42 
4,408,91 1 
4.'<89,64« 
4  038,949 
3,05 1. 2.^) 
3,343.970 
3.8H0.6I  I 
3,«HI,7.VJ 
4,192.001 
4,263,477 
4..347,79l 
4,()H6.339 
4,«57.997 
.*»..'«97,(m4 
6,3(il,740 
4,711,007 


5,323,0^3 
«,204,ti52 


*  For  the  nine  months  ending  30th  of  June  only. 

For  exports  of  the  products  of  the  forests,  from  the  United  States  to  the  Britisli  doiiiiuioiis, 
see  Xavigadon  and  Trade  between  the  Uiiited  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


AGRICULTURK  AND   ACRTCl  LTURAL   PRODUCTS   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  agriculture  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  as  variable  as  its  climates. 
The  following  account  of  it  we  have  grounded  on  the  best  practical  American 
authorities,  who  generally  deprecate  the  backward  and  slovenly  condition  of 
American  husbandry ;  and  upon  our  personal  observations  on  the  subject* 

We  do  not,  however,  generally  agree  with  them,  for  we  know  many  extensive 
districts  in  England,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  far  more  ignorant 
and  careless  husbandry  prevails  than  in  the  United  States  of  America,  or  in  the 
British  North  American  possessions.  In  giving  a  brief  statistical  accoont  of 
the  agriculture  of  America,  we  must  confine  our  limits,  firsts  to  the  wheat  and 
other  grain-growing  countries ;  second^  to  the  countries  where  cotton,  tobaccOy 
rice,  and  sugar,  are  the  staple  crops. 

Before  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  very  little  cotton  and  no  sugarHame 
were  cultivated.  As  to  the  former  depressed  state  of  husbandry,  and  the  progress 
of  its  improvement,  we  find  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Americui 
writers  on  agriculture.  "  It  is^  indeed,  a  lamentable  truth,"  says  Mr.  Watsoo, 
*^that,  for  the  most  part,  our  knowledge  and  practice  of  agriculture,  at  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  were  in  a  state  of  demi-barbarism,  with  some 
solitary  exceptions.  The  labours,  I  may  say,  of  only  three  agricultural  societies 
in  America,  at  that  epoch,  conducted  by  ardent  patriots,  by  philosophers,  and 
gentlemen,  in  New  York  state,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  kept  alive  a  spirit  of 
inquiry,  often  resulting  in  useful  and  practical  operations ;  and  yet  these  measures 
did  not  reach  the  doors  of  practical  farmers  to  any  visible  extent.  Nor  was 
their  plan  of  organisation  calculated  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  emulation,  which  county 
or  state  should  excel  in  the  honourable  strife  of  competition  in  discoveries  and 
improvements,  in  drawing  from  the  soil  the  greatest  quantum  of  net  profits 
within  a  given  space ;  at  the  same  time,  keeping  the  land  in  an  improving  con- 
dition, in  reference  to  its  native  vigour.  These  results,  and  the  renovation  erf 
lands  exhausted  by  means  of  a  barbarous  course  of  husbandry,  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  are  the  cardinal  points  now  in  progression  in  our  old  settled  conntrieSy 
stimulated  by  the  influence  of  agricultural  societies.  Nor  did  their  measuits 
produce  any  essential  or  extensive  effects  in  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of 

♦  Washington,  considering  the  then  state  of  agriculture  in  Europe,  was  a  skilful  agricuhoriit 


Congress,"  The  Reports  of  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  Esq.,  The  Reports  of  New  York,  MaMMhtoMtik 
and  other  Agricultural  Societies,  "The  Farmers*  Instructor,"  by  Judge  Boel,  " The CuIttfSlioa 
of  Cotton,**  by  Mr.  Seabrook,  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina ;  vuio« 
private  communications  and  personal  observations,  are  our  authorities  for  this  aoeount  of  dis 
agriculture  of  tlie  United  States  of  America. 
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domestic  animals ;  much  less  in  exciting  to  rival  efforts  the  female  portion  of 
the  community^  in  calling  forth  the  active  energies  of  our  native  resources  in 
relation  to  household  manufactures.  The  scene  is  now  happily  reversed  in  all 
lirecCions.  Perhaps  there  is  no  instance,  in  any  age  or  country,  where  a  whole 
[lation  has  emerged,  in  so  short  a  period,  from  such  general  depression,  into  such 
I  rapid  change  in  the  several  branches  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  ;  in  some 
nstances,  it  has  been  like  the  work  of  magic.'^ 

The  eariy  neglect  of  agriculture  is  traced  to  various  causes.  The  first  settle- 
ments were  made  along  the  shores  of  the  ocean  and  bays,  or  on  the  banks  of 
rivers.  The  population  was  scattered  along  the  sea  coast,  where  enterprise  was 
lirected^  as  the  readiest  means  of  employment  to  the  fisheries  and  navigation. 
rhe  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  limited  to  the  production  of  the  necessaries  of 
ife.  Agriculture  did  not  generally  attract  industry,  though  it  was  found  far  more 
certain  than  other  pursuits.  The  more  immediately  lucrative  pursuits  of  trade 
ind  navigation,  were  preferred  to  the  more  enduring  labour  of  cultivating  the 
ml,  and,  to  the  more  distant  time  required  to  await  its  profits,  or  casualties. 

When  we,  however,  consider  the  formidable  and  disheartening  difficulties 
hat  the  wilds  of  America  have  presented,  and,  in  the  remote  districts  of  America, 
lill  present  to  the  new  settler,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  slow,  but  at  the  com- 
larmtiTely  rapid,  progress  of  agriculture. 

It  is  carious  and  interesting  to  observe  the  progress  which  a  new  settler 
oakes  in  clearing  and  cultivating  a  wood  farm,  from  the  period  he  commences  in 
he  forests  until  he  has  reclaimed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  to  enable  him  to 
iiUow  the  mode  of  cultivation  which  is  practised  in  old  agricultural  countries. 
ks  the  same  course  is,  with  little  variation,  followed  by  all  new  settlers  in  every 
lart  of  America,  the  following  description,  which  we  drew  from  observation,  may 
le  osefol  to  those  who  are  about  to  emigrate. 

The  first  object  is  to  select  the  farm  among  such  vacant  lands  as  are  most 
esirable ;  and,  after  obtaining  the  necessary  tenure,  the  settler  commences  (the 
earest  inhabitants  usually  assisting  him)  by  cutting  down  the  trees  on  the  site 
f  his  intended  habitation,  and  those  growing  on  the  ground  immediately  ad- 
>iiiing.  This  operation  is  performed  with  the  axe,  by  cutting  a  notch  on  each 
ide  of  the  tree,  about  two  feet  above  tlie  ground,  and  rather  more  than  half 
lirongh  on  the  side  on  which  it  is  intended  the  tree  should  fall. 

The  trees  are  all  felled  in  the  same  direction ;  and,  after  lopping  off  the 
rincipal  branches,  cut  into  ten  or  fifteen  feet  lengths.  On  the  spot  on  which 
is  dwelling  is  to  be  erected,  these  junks  are  all  rolled  away,  and  the  smaller 
arts  carried  off  or  burnt. 

The  habitations  which  the  new  settlers  first  erect,  are  all  nearly  in  the  same 
tyle^  and  constructed  in  the  rudest  manner.  Round  logs,  from  fifteen  to 
irenty  foet  long,  without  the  least  dressing,  are  laid  horizontally  over  each  other. 
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and  notched  in  at  the  corners  to^aUow  them  to  come  along  the  walk  wHliin 
about  an  inch  of  each  other.  One  is  first  laid  on  each  side  to  begin  the  waDs^ 
then  one  at  each  end^  and  the  building  is  raised  in  this  manner  by  a  sucoession 
of  logs  crossing  and  binding  each  other  at  the  comers,  until  seven  or  eight  feet 
high.  The  seams  are  closed  with  moss  or  clay ;  three  or  four  rafters  are  then 
raised  to  support  the  roof,  which  is  covered  with  boards,  or,  with  the  rinds  of  birch 
or  spruce  trees,  bound  down  with  poles  tied  together  with  withes.  A  wooden 
frame  work,  placed  on  a  foundation  of  stone,  roughly  dressed,  is  raised  a  few 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  leading  through  the  roof  with  its  sides  closed  up  with 
clay  and  straw  kneaded  together,  forms  the  chimney.  A  space  large  enough  for 
a  door,  and  another  for  a  window,  is  then  cut  through  the  walls ;  and,  in  the 
centre  of  the  cabin,  a  square  pit  or  cellar  is  dug,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
potatoes  or  other  vegetables  during  winter.  Over  this  pit  a  floor  of  boards,  or 
of  logs  hewn  flat  on  the  upper  side,  is  laid,  and  another  over  head  to  form  a  sort 
of  garret.  When  a  door  is  hung,  a  window-sash  with  six,  nine,  or  sometimes 
twelve  panes  of  glass  is  fixed,  a  cupboard  and  two  or  three  bed  stocks  put  op; 
the  habitation  is  then  considered  ready  to  receive  the  new  settler  and  his  &mily. 
Although  such  a  dwelling  has  nothing  attractive  in  its  appearance,  unless  it  be 
its  rudeness,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  so  uncomfortable  a  lodging  as  the  habitations 
of  the  poor  peasantry  in  Ireland,  and  in  some  parts  of  England  and  Scotland. 
New  settlers  who  have  the  means  build  much  better  houses  at  first,  with  two  or 
more  rooms ;  but  the  majority  of  emigrants  live  for  a  few  years  in  habitations 
similar  to  the  one  here  described ;  after  which,  a  good  comfortable  house  is  boik 
by  all  steady,  industrious  settlers. 

When  the  occupant  or  first  settler  of  new  land  or  forest  finds  himself  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  he  builds  what  is  styled  a  frame  house,  composed  of 
timber,  held  together  by  tenons,  mortices,  and  pins,  and  boarded,  shingled, 
and  clapboarded  on  the  outside,  and  often  painted  white,  sometimes  red. 
Houses  of  this  kind  generally  contain  a  dining-room  and  kitchen,  and  three 
or  four  bed-rooms  on  the  same  floor.  They  are  rarely  destitute  of  good 
cellars,  which  the  nature  of  the  climate  renders  almost  indispensable.  Tlic 
farm-buildings  consist  of  a  bam,  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  &rm,  with 
stalls  for  horses  and  cows  on  each  side,  and  a  threshing-floor  in  the  middle; 
and  the  more  wealthy  farmers  add  a  cellar  under  the  barn,  a  part  of  wbidi 
receives  the  manure  from  the  stalls,  and  another  part  serves  as  a  store-room 
for  roots,  &c.,  for  feeding  stock.  What  is  called  a  corn-barn  is  likewise  very 
common,  which  is  built  exclusively  for  storing  the  ears  of  Indian  com. 
The  sleepers  of  this  building  are  generally  set  up  four  or  five  feet  finom  Uie 
ground,  on  smooth  stone  posts  or  pillars,  which  rats,  mice,  or  other  v^nuii 
cannot  ascend. 

Previous  to  commencing  the  cultivation  of  woodlands,  the  trees  whidi  m 
cut  down,  lopped,  and  cut  into  lengths  are,  when  the  proper  season  arrita 
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(generally  in  May)^  set  on  fire,  which  consumes  all  the  branches  and  small  wood. 
The  logs  are  then  either  piled  in  heaps  and  burnt,  or  rolled  away  for  making  a 
fence.    Those  who  can  afibrd  it,  use  oxen  to  haul  off  the  large  unconsumed 
timber.    The  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  remaining  wood  is  all  black  and 
charred ;  and  working  on  it,  and  preparing  the  soil  for  seed,  is  as  disagreeable,  at 
first,  88  any  labour  in  which  a  man  can  be  engaged.    Men,  women,  and  children, 
must,  bowever,  employ  themselves  in  gathering  and  burning  the  rubbish,  and  in 
such  parts  of  labour  as  their  respective  strengths  adapt  them  for.     If  the  ground 
be  intended  for  grain,  it  is  generally  sown  without  tillage  over  the  surface,  and 
the  seed  covered  in  with  a  hoe.     By  some  a  triangular  harrow,  which  shortens 
labour,  is  used  instead  of  the  hoe,  and  drawn  by  oxen.    Others  break  up  the 
earth  with  a  one-handled  plough,  the  old  Dutch  plough,  which  has  the  share  and 
coulter  locked  into  each  other,  drawn  also  by  oxen,  while  a  man  attends  with  an 
axe  to  cut  the  roots  in  its  way.     Little  regard  is  paid,  in  this  case,  to  make 
straight  furrows,  the  object  being  no  more  than  to  break  up  the  ground.     With 
such  rude  preparation,  however,  three  successive  good  crops  are  raised  on  fertile 
uplands  without  any  manure ;  intervale  lands,  being  fertilised  by  irrigation,  never 
require  any.     Potatoes  are  planted  (in  new  lands)  in  round  hollows,  scooped  with 
the  hoe  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  about  forty  in  circumference,  in  which  three 
or  five  sets  are  planted  and  covered  over  with  a  hoe.     Indian  corn,  pumpkins, 
cocombers,  peas,  and  beans,  are  cultivated  in  new  lands,  in  the  same  manner  as 
potatoes.     Grain  of  all  kinds,  turnips,  hemp,  flax,  and  grass  seeds,  are  sown  over 
the  surface,  and  covered  by  means  of  a  hoe,  rake,  or  triangular  harrow ;  wheat 
is  usually  sown  on  the  same  ground  the  year  after  potatoes,  without  any  tillage, 
but  merely  covering  the  seed  with  a  rake  or  harrow,  and  followed  the  third  year 
by  oats.     Some  farmers,  and  it  is  certainly  a  prudent  plan,  sow  timothy  and 
clover  seed  the  second  year,  along  with  the  wheat,  and  afterwards  let  the  ground 
remain  under  grass,  until  the  stumps  of  the  trees  can  be  easily  got  out,  which  usually 
requires  three  or  four  years;     With  a  little  additional  labour,  these  obstructions 
to  ploughing  might  be  removed  the  second  year,  and  there  appears  little  diflSculty 
in  constructing  a  machine  on  the  lever  principle,  that  would  readily  remove 
them  at  once.    The  roots  of  beech,  birch,  and  spruce,  decay  the  soonest :  those 
of  pine  and  hemlock  seem  to  require  an  age.     After  the  stumps  are  removed 
from  the  soil,  and  those  small  natural  hillocks  called  cradle  hills,  caused  by  the 
ground  swelling  near  the  roots  of  trees  in  consequence  of  their  growth,  are 
levelled,  the  plough  may  always  be  used,  and  the  system  of  husbandry  followed 
that  is  most  approved  of  in  England  or  Scotland.     The  foregoing  remarks  we 
drew  up,  from  our  observations  on  husbandry,  in  the  counties  north  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  following  extracts  on  the  subject  of  clearing  lands  is  extracted  from 
observations  by  Samuel  Preston,  of  Stockport,  Pennsylvania,  a  very  observing 
cultivator.    Previous  to  undertaking  to  clear  land,  Mr.  Preston  advises, — "  1st. 
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Take  a  view  of  all  large  trees^  and  see  which  way  they  may  be  felled  for  the 
greatest  number  of  small  trees  to  be  felled  alongside  or  on  them*  After  CelliDg 
the  large  trees,  only  lop  down  their  limbs  ;  but  all  such  as  are  felled  near  them 
should  be  cut  in  suitable  lengths  for  two  men  to  roll  and  pile  about  the  large 
trees,  by  which  means  they  may  be  nearly  all  burned  up,  without  cutting  into 
lengths,  or  the  expense  of  a  strong  team  to  draw  them  together.  2ndly.  Fell  all 
the  other  trees  parallel,  and  cut  them  into  suitable  lengths,  that  they  may  be 
readily  rolled  together  without  a  team,  always  cutting  the  largest  trees  first,  that 
the  smallest  may  be  loose  on  the  top,  to  feed  the  fires.  3rdly.  On  hill  sides, 
fell  the  timber  in  a  level  direction ;  then  the  logs  will  roL  together  but  if  the 
trees  are  felled  down  hill,  all  the  logs  must  be  turned  round  before  they  can  be 
rolled,  and  there  will  be  stumps  in  the  way.  4thly.  By  following  these  direc- 
tions, two  men  may  readily  heap  and  bum  most  of  the  timber  without  requiring 
any  team ;  and  perhaps  the  brands  and  the  remains  of  the  log  heaps  may  all  be 
wanted  to  bum  up  the  old  fallen  trees.  After  proceeding  as  directed,  the 
ground  would  be  clear  for  a  team  and  sled  to  draw  the  remains  of  the  heaps 
where  they  may  be  wanted  round  the  old  logs.  Never  attempt  either  to  chop  or 
draw  a  large  log,  until  the  size  and  weight  are  reduced  by  fire.  The  more  fire- 
heaps  there  are  made  on  the  clearing  the  better,  particularly  about  the  old  logs, 
where  there  is  rotten  wood. 

'^  The  best  time  of  the  year  to  fell  the  timber,  in  a  great  measure,  depends  on 
the  season's  being  wet  or  dry.  Most  people  prefer  having  it  felled  in  the  month 
of  June,  when  the  leaves  are  of  full  size.  Then,  by  spreading  the  leaves  and 
brush  over  the  ground  (for  they  should  not  be  heaped),  if  there  should  be  a  very 
dry  time  the  next  May,  fire  may  be  turned  through  it,  and  will  bum  the  leaves, 
limbs,  and  top  of  the  ground,  so  that  a  very  good  crop  of  Indian  com  and  pump- 
kins may  be  raised  among  the  logs  by  hoeing.  After  these  crops  come  off,  the 
land  may  be  cleared  and  sowed  late  with  rye  and  timothy  grass,  or  with  oats  and 
timothy  in  the  spring.  If  what  is  called  hgood  burn  cannot  be  had  in  May,  keep 
the  fire  out  until  some  very  dry  time  in  July  or  August ;  then  clear  off  the  land, 
and  sow  wheat  or  rye  and  timothy,  harrowing  several  times,  both  before  and 
after  sowing ;  for,  after  the  fire  has  been  over  the  ground,  the  sod  of  timothy 
should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  the  other  crops  will  admit,  to  prevent  briers, 
alders,  fire-cherries,  &c.,  from  springing  up  from  such  seeds  as  were  not  con- 
sumed  by  the  fire. 

"  The  timothy  should  stand  four  or  five  years,  either  for  mowing  or  pasture, 
until  the  small  roots  of  the  forest  trees  are  rotten ;  then  it  may  be  ploughed;  and 
the  best  mode  which  I  have  observed,  is  to  plough  it  very  shallow  in  the  autumn; 
in  the  spring,  cross-plough  it  deeper,  harrow  it  well,  and  it  will  produce  a  first- 
rate  crop  of  Indian  com  and  potatoes,  and,  the  next  season,  the  largest  and  best 
crop  of  flax  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  be  in  order  to  cultivate  widi  any  kinds  of 
graiUj  or  to  lay  down  again  with  grass.    TVi^^  directions  are  to  be  understood  as 
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Inlying  to  what  are  generally  called  beech  lands,  and  the  chopping  may  be  done 
ny  time  in  the  winter^  when  the  snow  is  not  too  deep  to  cut  low  stumps^  as  the 
sayes  are  then  on  the  ground.  By  leaving  the  brush  spread  abroad,  I  have 
nown  SQch  winter  choppings  to  bum  as  well  in  a  dry  time  in  August^  as  that 
'hich  had  been  cut  the  summer  before." — Encyclopedia  Americana. 

Wherever  a  settlement  is  formed  amidst  the  woodlands,  and  some  progress 
\  made  in  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  it  begins  gradually  to  develop 
be  usual  features  of  an  American  village.  First,  a  saw  mill,  a  grist  mill,  and  a 
blacksmith's  shop  appear ;  then  a  school  house,  and  a  place  of  worship ;  and  in 
.  little  time  the  village  doctor,  and  pedlar  with  his  wares,  introduce  themselves. 

A  saw  mill,  of  itself,  soon  forms  a  settlement,  for,  attached  to  it,  must  be  a 
lacksmith's  forge,  dwellings  for  carpenters,  millwrights,  and  labourers,  stables 
nd  ox  houses.  A  shop  and  tavern  are  also  sure  to  spring  up  close  to  it;  tailors 
nd  shoemakers  are  also  required* 

In  adverting  to  the  circumstances  which  have  retarded  agricultural  im*' 
fovements  in  the  United  States,  the  following  remarks  occur  in  a  very  useful 
rwk,  lately  published  on  American  husbandry,*  '^  Coming,  as  the  first  colonists 
lid,  direct  from  the  British  Isles,  and  the  intercourse  with  that  country  having 
ontinaed^  with  only  two  slight  interruptions,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  follows,  as 
.  matter  of  course,  that  our  modes  of  thinking  and  acting  should  be  in  a  great 
[^ree  fiashioned  by  those  of  the  fatherland.  This  is  easily  observable  in  our  litera- 
ure  and  our  laws,  and  not  less  strikingly  so  in  our  agriculture.  With  some  few 
QO^Ufications,  then,  such  as  may  be  traced  to  climate  or  the  different  social  con- 
litions  of  the  two  countries,  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States  may  be  said  to 
esemble  that  of  England  very  closely.^' 

The  above  remark  is  the  more  strictly  true  as  relating  to  the  Atlantic  States 
lorth  of  Carolina,  to  part  of  Vermont,  and  the  portions  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
ylvania,  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  We  could  apply  them  also  to  the 
gricultural  districts  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Upper  Canada,  parts  of 
Lower  Canada,  and  especially  to  Prince  Edward  Island. 

The  authors  of  the  work  here  quoted  on  American  husbandry,  proceed : — 

*'  The  question  has  been  not  unfrequently  asked.  How  far  arc  farmers  in  the  United 
kates  justitied  in  following  the  example  and  practices  of  British  agriculturists  ?  This  ques- 
ion  assumes  an  importance  it  would  not  otherwise  possess,  wore  it  not  a  fact  that  we  look 
fith  great  interest  to  the  results  of  agriculture  in  that  country  ;  that  most  of  our  standard 
igricultural  works  are  from  that  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  that  the  wealth  and  resources  of 
En^and  are  such  as  to  render  that  island  a  great  theatre  of  expeninents ;  and  that  the 
iris  and  the  sciences  which  can  he  brought  to  hear  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  are  far 
nore  extensively  diffused  and  hetter  understood  there  than  here.  Having  the  same  Anglo- 
Saxon  descent,  the  influence  of  England  is  felt  in  every  department  of  our  social  condition; 
n  our  religion,  literature,  and  laws ;  and,  perhaps,  is  as  potent  as  anywhere  in  the  usages 
ind  pTMtioes  that  belong  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  In  our  implements  used  on  the 
•rm,  we  copy  from  English  models ;  in  improving  our  breeds  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle, 
f e  ]o<dc  to  stock  imported  firom  England  ;  in  our  horticulture  and  floriculture  we  follow  the 

•  •*  American  Husbandry,"  by  WiWia  Gaylor  and  George  Tucker,  l^e^  XotVl. 
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example  of  English  plant^^ra  and  gflrdeners  ;  and  in  our  farming  opemUotut,  fa  cadtnitv  ind 
in  the  selection  of  grams,  the  influence  of  that  country  is  paramount.  It  is  nf^^f^ftiy, 
then,  to  inquire  how  hr  we  may  ttafely  follow  such  an  example^  and  in  wlunt  rofpecU  \ 
ought  to  deviate,  or  when  it  becomes  neeeasar)'  to  do  so. 

"To  determine  tliis  question  correctly,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  confiif^r—*- 
position  of  the  two  countries,  so  far  ns  regards  climate,  soil,  and  p>pulation,  o 
Ihience  on  plants  arid  the  prices  of  labour.     In  general,  it  may  be  laid  down  i» 
position,  that  the  difference  betA%eeu  the  soils  of  the  two  countries  is  not  of  a  kijui  l- 
any  difference  of  culture  important. 

"  To  the  tximip  may  be  traced  the  great  improvements  made  in  raiefn^  cattle  nn^l 
in  Britain,  as  the  vast  amount  of  food  thus  produced  from  an  acre  cnj>1 
enlarge  hb  Bocks  or  herds  to  any  desirable  e^itent,  and,  by  rapid  or  ecu 
exhibit  their  several  qualities.     In  this  covmtry  we  have  hardly  b^gi 
value  of  the  root-crop.     Public- spirited  and  intelligent  farmers  nave  t-i 
the  subject  to  the  notice  of  their  fellow -tillers  of  the  soil,  but  deep-rootc<i  preiudico*,  an^ 
dr^ad  of  innovation,  have  in  most  instances  imide  the  effort  up-hill  work*  and»  as  y^t,  |j| 
ductive  of  comparatively  little  effect.     Still  tlie  ice  has  been  broken  j  an  imprecision- 
favourable  one,  we  believe — lias  been  made  on  public  sentiment ;  and  when  we  ten 
that  a  long  series  of  years  was  necessary  to  place  the  r*x)t-culture  on  a  firm  found 
England,  we  see  no  reason  to  despair  of  a  like  triumph  over  Lncorrect  notlona  asd  I 
duction  of  similar  benefits  here. 

"Population,  by  justifying,   or,  rather,   compelling  English  fanners  t-> 
systems  of  farming,  may  be  said  to  create  a  wider  difference  between  the  a^  oti 

two  countries  than  any  arising  from  the  soil. 

"  But  it  is  to  climate  that  the  principal  points  of  difference  in  the  airriculture  f4  fh* 
two  countries  must  be  traced ;  and  this  is  what  shoidd  be  kept  tn*  < 
when  comparisons  between  English  agriculture  and  our  own  are  in 
thouirh  In  the  latitude,  and  most  of  it  north  of  Quebec,  has  a  mihler  cliinnte  thoit  iwr 
middle  states  ;  and  this  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  adapting  the  agriculturt*  of  tliU 
country  to  tins.  In  the  United  States  (we  speak  particularly  n"»w  of  the  iiortheni  wsA 
middle  states,  as  it  b  these  that  are  more  inlluenced  by  Englidh  agriculture  tli*n  ♦^-^ 
south),  the  summers  are  much  hotter  and  the  winters  much  colder  than  iii  En: 
hence  some  plants  that  require  a  great  degree  of  heat  will  succeed  lH>tter  here  than  uiviv , 
while  many  plants  will  bear  the  winters  of  England  in  the  open  air,  that  perish  wbiai  ex- 
posed without  protection  to  the  intense  cold  of  our  winter  months.  A  great  number  rf 
thcrmometrical  obsenatlons  show  that  the  average  temperature  of  the  tliree  jtionllii  cf 
January,  February,  and  March,  in  England,  is  aTwut  37  deg,,  42  deg.,  and  47  dcg,,  mt 
that  of  the  three  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  about  63  deg.,  66  deg.,  and  65  ili^* 
The  average  difference  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  temperature  per  montli  wiU  not 
exceed  more  than  6  deg.  or  8  deg.,  those  sudden  and  extreme  changes  to  wfaidi  oor 
climate  is  subject  bein^  unknown  there.  In  the  vtdley  of  the  Genessee,  near  Lake  Ontaiil^ 
the  average  for  the  tliree  winter  months  gives  about  24  deg.,  26  deg.,  and  36  deS'i  ^ 

ilbr  the  three  summer  montlis,  71  deg,  73  deg  ,  and  72  deg. ;  the  mean  average  mwercnl 
y<^ars  is  49  deg.,  and  the  range  of  the  thermometer  aK^ut  100  deg.  In  this  cocmtiy  wf 
nave  changes  of  from  30  deg.  to  40  deg.  in  twenty-four  hours :  there  the  greatest  rmnl]f 
exceeds  6  deg,  or  8  deg.  There,  also,  the  tiiermometer  seldom  descends  but  a  few  i* 
below  the  freezing  point,  while  liere  it  is  below  for  weeks  or  months  together.  Ind 
is  probable  that,  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  United  States,  die  thermometer  £alls  f 
\  ofWn  as  it  does  in  England  below  32  deg. 
"  This  statement  will  show  that  there  must  be  a  material  difference  between  ihm 
cultural  operations  proper  to  two  countries  so  situated,  as  far  as  those  operatioiui  e 

.affected  by  climate.     To  give  a  single  instance  :   Indian  com,  it  i 

tjTOwn  in  any  countiy  where  the  thermometer  for  more  than  one  mi 

Umd  that  in  a  temjK'rature  of  7o  deg.,  or  80  deg.,  it  arrives  at  " 

fh  the  reason  why,  notwithstamling  all  the  efforts  made  to  inti 

\H  has  proved  a  complete  failure-     It  is  not  killed  with  the  r;  but  tlir 

•  of  heat  ^m  not  bring  it  to  matvu'ity  during  the  smxmu  i 
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confident  he  should  succeed,  and  did  grow  some  tolerable  crops  of  early  Canadian  ;  but, 
like  aome  trees  which  flourish  and  mature  their  seeds  here,  but  will  not  ripen  in  England, 
the  com  would  not  in  all  cases  mature  so  as  to  vegetate,  and,  in  spite  of  his  boastings,  he 
WES  compelled  to  abandon  the  culture.  On  the  contiary,  wheat  is  a  crop  that  requires  a 
lower  temperature  than  maize,  and  is  not  adapted  to  a  hot,  dry  climate.  Great  Britain  is, 
therefore^  one  of  the  best  wheat  countries  on  the  globe,  and,  perhaps,  produces,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  land  in  tillage,  a  greater  amount  than  any  other.  The  low  temperature  and 
moist  climate  of  England  is  found  to  agree  with  this  plant  perfectly.  Scotland  is  too  cold; 
but  no  part  of  the  island  is  too  hot,  as  is  the  case  with  a  considerable  portion  of  our  southern 
states. 

**  To  this  difference  of  climate  must  be  attributed  the  difficulty  we  have  found  in  the 
United  States  in  growing  hedges  from  such  shrubs  or  trees  as  are  used  in  England  for  this 
pmpose.  From  witnessing  their  excellent  effect  and  beautiful  appearance  there,  it  was  per- 
fectly natural  that  we  should  adopt  the  same  plants  for  the  same  object  here ;  but,  after  the 
repeated  and  persevering  efforts  of  fifty  years,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there  are  five 
miles  of  tolerable  hedge,  from  imported  varieties  of  thorn  or  holly  plants,  in  the  United 
States.  The  difference  between  the  moist,  temperate,  and  equable  climate  of  England 
■nd  the  hot,  dry,  vai-iable  climate  of  this  country,  seems  to  have  been  overlooked ;  when  a 
recollection  of  this  fact  would  have  convinced  any  one  acquainted  with  the  physiology  of 
plants  that  our  seasons  must  be  fatal  to  English  hedges.  Whether  there  are  any  of  our 
native  plants  that  will  supply  this  desideratum,  remains  to  be  seen. 

**  The  worst  effect  which  our  variable  climate  and  intense  cold  have  on  our  agriculture, 
when  compared  with  that  of  England,  is  their  influence  on  our  wheat  crop.  The  heaving 
out  of  the  roots  of  wheat  and  clover  plants  by  the  expansion  of  frost,  and  which  is  here  the 
most  fatal  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  surface  thaws  by  day  and  freezes  by  night,  is 
aomeUung  which  agriculturists  in  that  country  are  rarely  called  to  guard  against,  and 
wludiy  of  course,  never  enters  into  their  calculations  in  the  preparation  of  their  soil.  Here 
it  is  advisable,  in  all  cases,  to  guard  against  the  evil  by  such  a  system  of  ploughing  and 
manuring  as  shall  most  effectually  obviate  the  danger  ai-ising  from  this  source. 

*'  The  causes  which,  in  our  opinion,  have  tended  more  than  any  others  to  depress  agri- 
culture, and  prevent  its  receiving  the  attention  it  demands,  as  well  as  to  reduce  the  profits 
wluch  should  reward  the  labourer,  are  the  following :  First,  a  want  of  respect  in  the  agri- 
cultural interest  for  their  own  profession.  There  is  a  feeling  in  certain  portions  of  the 
community  (principally  among  those  who  have  done  nothing  to  increase  the  productive 
capital  of  the  counlry  themselves,  and  who  may  be  termed  the  drones  of  the  social  compact), 
that  personal  labour  is  disgraceful,  and  that  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  is  little  better  than  a 
slave.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  feeling  may  be  said  to  be  promoted  and  perpetuated 
by  the  conduct  of  farmers  themselves.  There  are  too  many  men  among  us — men  who 
have  good  farms,  and  who  might  employ  their  sons  upon  them,  with  the  certainty  that 
honourable  competence  would  be  the  result — who  prefer  to  see  them  exposed  to  the  fluctua- 
tions and  uncertainties  of  mercantile  life,  or  involved  in  the  temptations  and  perplexities  of 
professional  life,  rather  tlian  honest,  high-minded,  intelligent  cultivators  of  the  soil.  For 
this  evil,  and  it  is  a  serious  one,  the  remedy  is  with  the  fanner.  11  is  sons  should  be  well 
educated ;  but  they  should  be  taught  to  feel,  what  in  fact  is  the  case,  that  in  the  actual 
dignity  and  usefulness  of  their  profession,  the  farmer  has  few  equals  and  no  superior.* 

•  The  following  extract,  written  some  years  ago,  will  show  that  the  evil  complained  of  was  not 
confined  to  the  United  States : — 

•*  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  of  Nova  Scotia  was  long  neglected  for  other  pursuits  ;  it  was 
even  considered  as  disreputable,  as  if  a  portion  of  that  spirit  liad  been  transplanted  to  the  co- 
lony, which  in  Europe,  during  the  feudal  times,  viewed  husbandry  as  a  degraded  eraployraent,  in 
which  villains  or  slaves  should  alone  be  engtiged.  A  ridiculous  pride  certainly  prevailed  for  a 
long  time,  and  still,  in  some  measure,  exists  in  America,  winch  showed  itself  by  holding  rural 
labour  in  contempt.  This  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  poverty  among  the  old  settlers,  wtio, 
when  any  other  employment  offered,  ^[enerally  escaped  from  the  occupation  of  hui?bandry. 

"  Strange  as  it  may  appear  in  England,  where  such  opinions  will  be  laughed  at,  the  petty  shop- 
keeper, who  retailed  rum,  sugar,  and  tea ;  the  pedlar  who  carried  about  tape,  thread,  necdl^.and 
pins ;  the  keeper  of  a  common  tavern,  or  dram-shop ;  the  constables  who  served  the  wrlu  oc 
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"  The  second  cause  of  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States  is  the  inat- 
tention of  farmers  in  selecting  the  best  breeds  of  animals  for  their  yards,  and  the  best  seeds 
for  planting.  In  these  two  respects  there  is  the  greatest  room  for  improvement ;  and  the 
necessity  of  entering  at  once  upon  a  course  of  reform  cannot  be  too  earnestly  pressed  upon 
our  cultiirators. 

"  Another,  and  third  cause  of  the  low  state  of  agriculture,  is  the  too  general  want  of 
knowledge  among  farmers  of  the  scientific  principles  which  govern  it." 

We  have,  in  the  account  of  each  state,  territory,  and  district  of  the  United 
States,  described  the  soil  of  each.  In  a  general  view  of  the  agriculture  of  all, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  class  the  whole  country  in  regions,  with  regard  to  the 
soil  and  its  productions. 

The  Jirst  of  these  regions  comprise  the  six  New  England  states ;  the  second^ 

New  York,  and  the  middle  Atlantic  states;  the  third j  the  northern  Western 

states ;  the  fourth^  the  Atlantic,  or  cotton  and  rice  growing  states ;  the  fftk^ 

the  lower  and  southern  Mississippi,  or  cotton  and  sugar  growing  states.     With 

respect  to  the  fertility  and  products  of  these  regions,  the  following  extracts,  from 

an  article  on  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States,  in  "  Hunt's  Magazine/'  are 

interesting : — 

"  Taking  the  six  states  of  New  England,  which  are  limited  in  their  territory,  we  find, 
that  althou^  the  soil  is  of  primitive  formation,  and  much  broken  bv  hills  and  ledges  of 
rocks,  the  common  grains,  such  as  r)'e,  com,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  most  of  the  garden 
vegetables,  are  produced  upon  its  hill-sides  and  in  its  valleys  to  a  considerable  extent, 
wUch  may  be  much  increased  by  improved  methods  of  culture,  although  a  large  portioD  rf 
its  surplus  population  is  annually  drained  off  to  the  more  productive  lands  of  the  new  statei 
of  the  west.  The  state  of  Massachusetts,  however,  has  exceeded  all  other  of  the  New 
England  states,  in  a  better  form  of  husbandry.  There,  not  only  has  greater  attention  been 
paid  to  this  interest  as  a  science,  but  the  influence  of  that  improvement  is  experienced  in 
the  greater  abundance  and  the  superiority  of  its  crops.  Passing  to  the  state  of  New  York^ 
we  find  the  advantages  furnished  by  the  mterest  of  agriculture  most  signally  displayed.  In 
that  wide  alluvial  soil,  stretching  away  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie,  the  surface  of  the  territory,  tliroughout  nearly  its  entire  extent,  is  checkered  with 
prosperous  farms,  tilled  by  an  agricultiural  population  which  is  probably  exceeded  by  that 
of  no  other  portion  of  the  countr}-,  in  the  independence  and  solid  comfort  which  they 
enjoy — a  condition  that  is  principally  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  that 
conaition,  indeed,  we  perceive  the  benefits  which  might  be  diffused  throughout  the  whole 
country,  were  thb  species  of  enterprise  more  widely  extended.  The  production  of  wbetl 
alone  m  this  state  yields  a  vast  revenue  to  its  producers ;  and  the  flour  which  is  poured  out 
from  its  mills,  and  the  quantity  of  beef,  pork,  and  other  products  of  stock-husbandiy,  if 

summons  of  the  justice  of  peace,  and  the  cheating  horse-dealer  ;  in  short,  all  who  made  a  Ihiog 
by  scheming  or  rascality,  considered  themselves  much  more  important  persons  tlian  the  truly  nore 
respectable,  and  assuredly  more  honest,  man  who  cultivated  his  own  lands. 

"  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  farmers  themselves  considered  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  so  frr 
beneath  them,  that  they  only  held  the  plough  from  necessity,  as  a  degraded  employment,  while 
their  sons  skulked  from  rural  labour  to  the  woods,  or  to  seek  for  employment  on  board  of  the 
coasting  vessels :— the  daughters,  also,  were  ashamed  of  being  found  engaged  in  tlie  dairy,  or  a^ 
sisting  m  the  occupations  of  haymaking  and  harvest. 

*'  Great,  however,  as  the  change  and  improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  the  province  has  beai, 
we  must  yet  consider  farming,  comparatively  speaking,  in  a  rude  state. 

"  There  still  exists  a  lazy  attachment  to  the  make-shift  system— an  absence  of  neatness,  anidrt 
luxuriant  vegetation.  In  short,  the  mere  means  of  living  are  too  easily  obtained ;  and.  whrt 
this  is  the  case,  the  stimulous  of  improvement  and  the  attainment  of  order  seems  to  oeaae.  Tiac^ 
and  a  great  increase  of  population,  will  alone  create  an  effective  clumge." — M'GregarU  ."  "  * 
Americoy  Vol.  II. 
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ins  and  vegetables^   wKich  fill  the  channel  of  tho  Iliidi^on,  supply  (He  wants  of 
^s  upon  its  batiks,  and  the  great  metro|X)Us  at  its  mouth*     Passings  towards  the 
rettjoh  the  territory  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  cultivated  with  pains-taking  tluift 
bj  Dutcli  famier»y  a  source  of  no  inconsiderable  wealth  to  the  state.     Arriving  in  Mary- 
IttDd,  wc  cater  upon   a  soil  which,  while  it  produces  most  of  the  g^rasses  and  grains  of  tne 
DortK  in  as  sfreat  abiiudiiiice  a^  even  the  state  of  New  Vork»  yields  also  the  tobacco  ;  and, 
&iitn  thiiT  '(n>ugh  V^irginia,   North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida, 

wa  bave  a  v  which  rtretche^  away  in  plaiu  and  valley,  inviting  tlie  labours  of  the 

plou^  and  i^uing,  in  return,  not  only  the  vegetable  producta  of  the  north,  but  also  tha94» 
greiU  9/iMplt§t  ^<-'^^  tobacco,  and  cottoa* 

•*  Kor  ore  the  agricidtural  advantages  of  this  portion  of  our  territory,   however  great, 
eqfliit  lo  those  fniTiished  by  the  soil  of  the  west.     The  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  or  that 
floOBMii  wfaieh  extends  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  New  Orleans,  watered  by  about 
9000  toiIm  of  that  great  river,  spreads  out  a  more  fertile  territory  than  that  of  any  other 
portion  <>f  the  globes     The  oak-lands,   extending  througli  ^liehigan  to  the  borders  of  tlie 
lfjke<  *^"'  t.nii'i..j  nf  Illinnis,   the  deep  mould  which  stretches  from  the  southern  borders  of 
tke  1  '>''th  banks  of  the  Ohio,  the  forests  of  Kentucky,  and  the  numerous  states 

nfga  t4  Llio  Mississippi,  the  Illinois,  and  the  Missouri,  from  the  rugged  cliffs  of 

Libki  r  to  the  cotton  and  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana  and  Alabama,   develop  a 

fiiekl  !  ^'    "^^1^  which  almost  bewilders  us  by  its  magnitude* 

[»roportion  of  the  agricultural  production  of  the  different  states,  may  be 

from   tlie  census  which  ha*  been   ordered,  by  act  of  Congress,  to  be 

seem,  that  as  a  wheat-growing  state,  Ohio  stands  first  in  rank ;   the 

pj-oduct  which  it  yields   being  about    16,000,000  bushels.     The  next   in 

1^    wportitce  h  P*>nnsylvftoia,  the  annual   product  of  which   is   13,000,000  bushels*     New 

ll^Dfurk  mn'  ird,  producmg  11,000,000  bushels  ;  and  Virginia  the  fourth,  producing 

^^^BCi,O00,< "  i  ^.     Tlie  state  of  Tennessee  has  yielded  the  largest  atmual  crop  of  Indian 

^Vc^irn  ;  tho  prt^duct  of  tliat  state  being  estimated  at  42,000,000  bushels  ;  Virginia  has  pro* 

Vduc(>cl  JlfKlO.nOf)  bushels,  Ohio  33,CKX),000  bushels,  Indiana  28,000,000  bushels,  Illinois 

22,000,rN  ,ma    18,000,000   bushels,  Georgia    17,000,000  bushels,    and 

Miiioari  In  the  production  of  potatoes,  New  York  seems  to  bear  the 

palm,  hskr  ',000  bushels  ;  next  comes  Maine,  with  a  crop  of  10.000,000 

boBbida  ;  :  .  ...U  by  Pennsylvania,  with  8,000,000  bushels.      In  the  production 

of  ixilUn  4«pi   leads  the  way  with    289,000,000  lbs.  ;    Alabama  succeeds,   with 

i40,000i  '4  orgia  foOows,  witli  148,000,(K)0  lbs.  ;  South  Carolina  comes  after- 

nl»,  w  HJ  lbs.  ;  Tennessee  follows,  with  128,000,000  lbs*  ;    Louisiana  yields 

^0*>;n**.,  ;    .vriiansos  23,000,000  lbs.  ;  and  Virginia   10,000,000  lbs.     In  tlie  pro- 
I  of  SQgur,  it  woidd  also  appear  that  Louisiana  has  yielded  the  largest  amount^  having 
1 24^,000,000  lbs. ;  and  New  Y'ork  comes  next,  in  the  manufacture  of  that  which  is 
nf^  horn  the  maple,  yielding,  as  w^e  are  informed,  from  her  own  forests,  70,000,000  \hii, 
■^^     pr    '  of  swine,  Tennessee  stands  firsts  having  2,79o,000  ;  while  Ohio  has 

K)»      In  the  production  of  w*ool,  also.  New  York  ranks  tirst ;  and  that 
ved  in  successive  order   by   Ohio,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia, 
^f  tobacco,  the  state  of  Tennessee,  also,  appears  to  rank  fii-st,  yielding 
'  K)0  lbs,,  Maryland  is  next,  with  18,000,000  lbs.,  and  Virginia,  with 
^s*     In  the  prtwluction  of  lumber,  al«o,  New  York  has  exceeded  any 
producing  that  article  to  the  value  of  3,788,000  dollars.     This  state  is  soon 
J  by  Maine,  tlie  alleged  valuation  of  whose  lumber  is  1,808,000  dollars.      So,  also, 
products  of  the  orchard,  the  palm  is  given  to  New  York ;  the  value  of  this  species 
\,i.'f  (Irrlvi-d  from  her  soil  being  1,732,000  dollars.     In  the  products  of  the  dairy, 
I  at  the  head  of  the  column,  prt>ducing  from  tliis  source  the  value  of 
i  ......»;  and  that  state  is  soon  succeeded  by  Vermont,  which  derives,  from  the 

KftucVf  Uie  value  of  4,H92,O00  dollars. 

It  b«  tndoMl,  extraordinary,  when  wt  consider  how  certainly  the  application  of  science 

I  art  of  agriculture  increases  the  amount  and  value  of  its  products,  and  a  proper 

itioti  ti>  iitock*hu«bandry  improves  the  breed  of  cattle,  that  more  attention  is  not  paid 

Mibject  in  our  own  country.      We  have  annutd  exhibitions  of  cattle,   called  fairs,  in 
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which,  it  must  he  g^nted,  that  nohle  specimens  of  this  species  of  stock  are  duplajed  ;  bat 
little  has  heen  done,  compared  with  what  ought  to  he  done,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  mag- 
nitude and  importance  of  our  agricultural  interest.  There  are  many  farmers,  both  at  the 
east  and  west,  who,  with  a  laudable  enterprise,  hare  imported  numerous  yaloable  speeimeiii 
of  farming  stock ;  and  we  know  that  there  are  numerous  agriculturists  in  the  heart  of 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio,  upon  a  domain  which  we  of  the  east  are  too  apt  to  term 
a  wilderness,  who  drive  from  their  barn-yards  specimens  of  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle,  which 
would  surprise  the  less  ambitious  husbandmen  of  many  of  our  ea&tem  states.  Bat  not- 
withstanding the  too  great  neglect  of  this  branch  of  our  agricultural  interest,  -whkh  we 
denominate  stock-husbandry,  our  advance,  in  this  respect,  of  late  years,  has  been  obvicui 
and  marked  ;  and  this  improvement  is  manifest  to  every  one  who  will  compare  the  quality 
of  our  sheep  and  cattle  with  those  of  the  same  general  species  which  formerly  existed  in 
our  own  country.  Liberal  and  enterprising  gentlemen,  adopting  the  pursuit  of  agrieulture 
from  taste  and  inclination,  and  disposed  to  spread  widely  the  benents  of  improTed  hm* 
bandry,  have  imported  at  their  own  expense,  from  abroad,  some  of  the  best  species  of  honei 
and  cattle.  As  early  as  1802,  the  first  importation  of  merino  sheep  into  this  countiy  was 
made  by  Colonel  Humphreys,  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  Chancellor  IdTingston,  of 
New  York.  Several  companies  have  been  also  formed  in  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Kentodcjy 
composed  of  gentlemen  of  fortune,  who  have  made  it  an  important  object  to  import  firom 
Europe  the  best  stock,  both  of  catlle  and  sheep ;  and  the  farming  interest  of  the  eonntry  ii 
indebted  to  Messrs.  (Jeorge  and  Thomas  Seaile,  of  Boston,  who,  in  1824,  imported  that 
beautiful  and  valuable  species  of  sheep,  the  Saxony,  into  the  east,  it  having  becna  introdoeed 
into  the  west  seven  years  previously  ;  and  to  Van  Rensselaer  and  Coming,  of  New  Yoik ; 
Powell,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  Cushing,  of  Massachusel  ts,  for  similar  ser\'ices  ;  the  last- 
named  gentleman  having  not  only  imported  the  best  stock,  but  distributed  them  among  As 
farmers  of  his  vicinity  ;  deriving,  as  the  sole  consideration,  the  conviction  that  he  bad  con- 
ferred solid  advantages  upon  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  nation.  There  are  other 
individuals  who  have  performed  similar  services." 

Great  improvements  are,  however,  making  in  the  agricultural  as  well  as  in 
the  rearing  of  live  stock,  and  valuable  information  on  the  subject  will  be  foand 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  and  other  Agricultural  Societies,  to  whidi 
our  limits  will  scarcely  more  than  allow  us  to  refer. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  crops  of  the  United  States  are  extracted  chieflf 
from  the  Reports  for  1843,  of  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  on  the  Improvements  in  Agriculture  and  the  Arts,  and  the  statisticil 
tables  are  all  arranged  and  condensed  from  voluminous  official  returns. 

PROGRESS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMKNT. 

"  The  progress  of  improvement  in  agriculture,  though  gradual,  is  yet  steadj.  TTie 
im|)ortance  of  this  hranch  of  industry  is  heginning  to  he  more  and  more  appreciated. 
The  whole  country  is  more  or  less  interested  in  it,  as  it  fuixiisbes,  besides  what  is  consumed 
at  home,  at  least  three-fourths  of  all  the  exports  of  the  United  States. — The  vast  pabfie 
domain  of  unsold  lands,  too,  will  he  affected  by  this  progress,  and  its  value  proportionably 
advanced.  It  may  be  well  here  to  mention  some  of  the  principal  sources  of  this  improre* 
ment. 

"  Causes  of  Improvement, — The  geological  surveys  ordei-ed  and  in  progress,  atn- 
cently  completed,  in  many  of  the  states,  besides  the  other  important  benefits  thereby  con- 
ferred on  those  states,  have  contributed  much  to  advance  the  science  of  husbandry. 

"  These,  in  connexion  with  the  experiments  of  agricultural  chemistry,  by  thus  directiflf 
the  attention  to  their  analysis,  are  developing  the  nature  of  the  soils  and  their  adaptatintt 
and  means  of  increased  production,  by  different  seeds,  products,  and  methods  <^  cnltiTatioB 
and  manures,  and  so  enable  the  fkrmer  or  planter  to  use  the  varieties  of  his  land  to  db 
best  advantage. 

'<  The  increasing  number  of  agricultural  periodicals  and  treatises,  and  ifaeir  cbeap  mi 
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Hm  eicieii«ive  etrrulation  throughout  the  land,  are  also  producing^  a  happy  effecA,     The 
f^muam  unci  pUkiiters  \n  the  rarioua  sectioos  of  our  country  are  thus  brought  acquaiuttd 
i*}i  <i»T...rV  operations)  and  success,  and  also  with  the  methods  of  cultivation  and  rear- 
i-ommon  m  Enghmd  and  on  tlie  continent,  new  products  and  the  result  of 
tice«i,  and  the  knowledge  of  many  useful  discoveries  thus  extended.     The 
r   •  hook  fanning/  as  it  has  been  termed,  which  has  so  long  proved  a  bar- 
flivc  :uiu|rtion  of  valuable  improvements  thus  duggesttd,  is  gradually  wearing  away; 
[  ft  tiappv  conibi  nation  of  science  and  practical  skill  is  thus  secured,  the  results  of  wluch 
^1  more  and  more  apparent. 

s  also  exercise  great  influence  in  furthering  tlie  progress  of  agiicul- 
iiLttry,  These  are  but  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  theii*  institutions  and 
i  tti  number  and  prosperity  scr>'e  to  mark  the  progress  of  improvement  in  agricul- 
pa  if  still  further  £uded  by  an  efficient  board  of  agriculture,  tike  wfiat  exists  in  Great 
f  they  would  no  doubt  be  yet  more  successful.  It  is  only  about  fifty  years  since  that 
irtere  established,  and  it  has  proved  of  extensive  benefit  to  that  active  empire. 
I  of  Uiede  societies,  great  numbers  of  tlie  agricultuj-iats  of  our  counti'y  are  brought 
iftf^llua',  lo  compare  notcs»  as  it  were,  to  observe  each  othei  s  success,  and  to  couvei^e  on 
iLe  iopW9  connected  with  this  branch  of  industry.  They  examine  the  machines,  Imple- 
meita,  aniniak,  and  products,  offered  for  exliibition,  and  are  induced  to  bestow  more  care 
'  in  the  selection  of  tlieir  seeds  and  stock,  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  in 
and  harvesting. — Eveiy  year  new  and  valuable  improvements  are  thus  made 
Introfluced,  by  which  mauy  are  essentially  benefited.  Premiums  also  encourage 
and  a  highly  salutaiy  incentive  is  furnished,  in  the  honour  to  be  acquired  of  suc- 
'  I  rnvc^d  farmings  A  similar  effect,  too,  results  from  the  bounties  given  by 
[  dif .  ros  to  encourage  the  cnUure  of  some  particular  product.     These  have  never 

oltcivl  without  a  new  impulse  being  stirred,  and  lea^ilng  to  Increased  attention  to  the 
ivtiriuit  Some  of  the  states  in  these  respects  are  far  in  advance  of  others,  but  almost  all  are 
Iwgintimg'  more  to  appreciate  their  true  interest^  and  seeking  to  extend  their  true  prosperity. 

**  While  adverting  to  the  causes  of  general  improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  our 
lyiuntrr,  it  may  liot  aUo  be  impioj>er  to  allude  to  the  increased  habits  of  temperance  and 
obrirly  of  the  labourer,  by  which  the  condition  of  the  farm-house  and  farm  is  so  essentially 
"^  tiled*  and  domestic  happiness  and  efifective  strengtli  promoted.  A  clear  head  and  a 
1  fntme,  in  combination,  will  ever  be  most  successful  in  tillage,  as  in  every  branch  of 
_„  .  The  lengtliening  of  life  and  the  repair  of  health,  thus  secured^  render  many 
>  iutV0  liocn  but  drones  and  mere  consumers,  also  active  and  efficient  producers,  as  well 
"iiailtllful  consumers.  The  amount  ailded,  too,  in  the  increased  skill,  as  well  as  the 
^frocn  less  breakage  of  tools,  machinery'  of  labour,  and  the  actuiU  effectiveness  of  such 
1  aa  hAve  heretofore  been  drawn  from  the  intemperate  class,  now  reformed,  consti- 
.-..„iv  :,,.^,  ,X  ,_..,>-,, I  in  this  view  of  the  subject.  No  little  damage  has  been  thus 
J*  management  and  cultivation  of  the  land,  which  is  now  avoided. 
ijMi  \m*  pi'j^jn  jHucej  some  most  interesting  deductions  might  be  made  as  to  the  phy- 
ttcal  ftiroe  and  efficiency  thus  added  to  the  various  branches  of  industry,  and  the  bearing  of 
tW  iriiolo  OH  sgricutture,  as  a  source  of  our  national  wealtli." — J/r.  Elh'Wor(fC»  Hejiori, 

Uvc  Sio^k, — The  horses^  horned  cattle^  swine,  and  sheep  of  the  United 

though  still  of  inferior  breeds^  have  now  very  greatly  improved.     We 

no  space  to  give  any  lengthened  account  of  the  live  stock  of  America ;  and 

who  wish  to  be  well  informed  on  the  subject^  will  find  ample  descriptions 

Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  and  otlier  Agricultural 


New  York,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  the  New  England  States,  Michigan,  and 

rtnDnt,  and    in    time^  the   prairie   regions,  will  be   the  principal   countries 

hnraest  horned  cattle,  and  sheep.      The  swine  of  the  western  states  are 

ting  rapidly,  and  of  late  years  for  salting,  and  especially  for  lard  oil.—* 

Pork  and  lard  Oil  Trade  hereafter.) 
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The  breeding  of  sheep  for  their  wool  h»s  been  greatly  increased  anil  Im 
The  following  extract  on  the  subject  is  interesting: — 

^*  Trom  present  ex]  the  introJuctiou  and  raising  of  iheep  on  tiic  vast 

of  the  west  are  to  be  an      ^        i,  aad  it  would  not  be  surpriJimg  if  there  jihould  b«? 
rharige  in  the  t^ritory  io  witich  the  consumers  of  wool  nni5t  look  for  much  of  thetr 
materiAl.      Hitherto^  the  New  Eiigliiiid  and  uuddle  states  have  principally  funmh**1 
market  with  wooL     Dut  eheep  are  already  beginning  to  acquire  importance  in  the  ' 
the  farmers  and  th*-  '^t,*,.*,*,^  Qf  the  we^t  and  south;   tuid  if   the  importation  cw    »*  - 
merino  bucks  in  a  ir  into  South  America  produced  such  a  chmige  in  their  fttxkjt 

why  may  not  equal i J  ii«  km  iking  a  result  be  effected  in  the  western  and  -^^  ■-■  ftatei 
by  a  aimilar  introduction  there  ?     Millions  of  sheep  could  be  suataiiied  at  t  u#e  «» 

the  belt  of  the  oak  timber  land  running  through  Georgia,  8evi  '  ' 

long«     Indeed,  there  ia  scarcely  one  of  the  southern  fltatee  ' 
sectiou  for  the  keeping  of  fliicka  on  tli-         '      '       ^'"       <t9  are  nu^  alio  iu 
to  collect  their  flocks.     The  shcep-r  ,e  north  must  expt 

The  farmer  in  t)ie  higher  and  colder  latitudes,  v\hM  has  to  fodder  his  Hock  iW  a  ku^ 
winter,  will  eertainly  feel  the  effect  of  this  new  (]Tr^?cti<  n  of  sheep  husbaxickvi  bnnighl,  •« 
ho  will  be,  into  compcr  e  of  an  ahno«t  perciUMl 

spring.     So  flooD  as  tl      ^  producttou  of  cotton,  tltf 

etr earns  of  the  south  will  be  lined  with  mills,  and  various  operations  of  maohinerY*  TTil 
tiorthem  and  middle  statea  cannot  but  see  that  it  will  do  so.  There  are  many  locttlioaf 
iouth  and  w^t  of  the  E>elaware  where  three  aheep  at  least  can  be  kept  u  cheap  aa  out  KB 
uu  the  confines  of  the  Canadas. 

^*  Pasturage  to  almost  any  extent  covers  the  prairie  range,  and  graaa  and  grain  tor  a 
short  wioter^s  feed  are  cut«and  reaped  by  machines  at  a  trifling  expense.  On^  r...r.tf^-T..-, 
it  15*  stated,  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo^  New  York,  having  a  prairie  farm  in  I 
500  acres,  purchased  2000  sheep,  which  he  placed  up>n  it,  under  the  care  yn  t>^u  i^uji-^ 
shepherds*  The  sheep  were  kept  without  difficulty  in  the  best  of  he*Uth,  and  the  proprietor, 
a^  tho  fit  '  ^  ;"  S  his  enterprise,  received  GOOOlhs*  of  good  wool,  worth  thirty  c<eiit*  pcrBL 
The  trai  <i  from  JUlitJois  to  Buffalo  cost  about  one  lient  per  lb.      These  fadi  aft 

mentioned*  i»'»t  tt»  discouragte  effort,  but  to.  prepare  the  i     -  <A  wool  to  meet  thu  ooo* 

dition  of  things  tJiat  must  soon  tako  place  in  a  state  il  peace  and  depreanunaf 

price  of  all  the  staple  p  By  the  last  censns  it  apjKjiu^  tliat  there  are  in  the  I'fliltd 

iStates  about  20,(KX>jOi  p.     It  has  been  thought  by  those  who  have  paid  fitf*^tifflii 

to  this  subject  that  tliis  number  la  much  too  low  ;  and  the  supposition  has  I 
there  are  not  less  than  34,000,000  of  sheep  in  this  whole  countrj',  of  whj 
in  New  York,  The  safer  e^timat^  would  probably  be  about  2/*,iKX),000  ;  the  mdmataA 
ralue  of  which«  at  two  dollars  per  head,  would  give  aO,000,000  dollars.  Three  fh^rp  ii 
the  general  allowance  per  acre  for  winter  provender  and  summer  pasture.  The  agvre^ala 
quantity  of  land  necessary  is  more  than  8,330^000  acres  ;  which^  at  the  average  of  fifkm 
dollars  {>er  acre  (perhaps  it  would  reacli  even  to  twenty  dollars),  w^ould  be  noadj 
I2i7«000»000  dollars.  The  amount  of  wool  produced  at  an  average  of  two  lbs.  the  Aeiw 
is  JO, 000,000  Ibs.t  whichj  probably,  at  the  lowest  average  price,  is  eqoAl  to  I2ylK)0,000 
doIUrs." 

The  following  are  the  live  and  dead  weights,  raised  and  fed  bv  Mr.  B^ybold  al 
farm  near  Delaware  city.  Their  wool  was  long,  fine,  and  silky,  such  as  is  rmisvd  far 
fiaest  worsted  stuffs. 

Live  weights  each,  2o  I  Ihs-  200  Iba.,  200  lbs.  2 1 9  lbs..  229  lbs.  233  lbs.,  1 95  lU.  219 
2091bs.  1731bs,  195  lbs,  19o  lbs,,  177 lbs.  205  lbs.,  189 lbs.  209lbs.,  229  Ihsu  IH$ 
ISdlbfi.  203lbs.,  189  lbs. 

Dead  weights  each,  116^  lbs.  Uo^lbs.,  1241b8.  124lbs.,  llO^lbs.  10(U  Ib«u,  Il9lla> 
94  lbs.,    107  lbs.    lOo^lhs,,    128^  lbs.    lUIbs^    110^  Iba.   98  Iba.,    1904lU,    jmU*, 
147 ib«.,  nu lbs.  130 lbs.,  118 Lbe. 
W  371  lbs. 
liar  Statement  wiU  eihibit  the  Lave  Stock  and  P^acia  of 
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Tables  exhibiting  the  Live  Stock,  Horticultural,  and  AgricuHiiral  Products  of  the  United 

SUitegj  from  the  Official  Returns  niaije  by  the  Marshals,  m  1 840. 


LIVE    STOCK, 


tf  A  M  K    UK 
STATE, 


K«v  flaiB|p«Mn 
Rko^  IvUihI  * 

Mtw  Jnwj-  *  - 


47I.M3 
100,8^7 


341,40» 

MJ44 

S<H5 


Nsftt 


3?6,3flt 

^a;574 

3I&4,MJ 

»3^7^ 

6*7^7) 
SIM  ,4 14 

US1T,9?4 
63^,27  4 

1B949D 
W7I 


Swlnv. 


tlL7^I>0 

Jd3,^43 
19S,3«7 

74l,B«a 

3,4G4, 

1^,3A4 


Puiiltrr 

of  mtl 
kind*, 

mated 


iL7^a«e 

13UG7J 

1101,443 

74,*i8 
41*^3 

l*fl4ll,7  Lft 

J,437,iSa 
I,4t3,a73 

a,099.74« 

M7U1&L 
383,058 

4,fl73 


HORTICULTURE. 


-4-    ,  -  ^ 


Yntns  F«lue  t»f 
of  pWK  |prt*4tif* 
duce  of 

|a.rdea- 


dDlJan. 
laa.ni 
lor.DS^ 
t7i,int 

8  J  JOS 
170,029 
131^7$ 
1,1!^,4J3 
3:KI,9id3 
Ga5^D} 

^l7t5SS 
a  1 8,765 
754,€08 
544,  m 

3rm,3a4 

44u,fi23 
404^94 
3a$.4^ 
9«3,55B 
600,909 
530,4il) 

357p304 

3OO.a0l 

971),&I7 

LI»,4GS 

S'4.730 

ai,0V7 

I0.!f7 

J  £,520 

3*09* 


di^Umrv, 
5%S7U 

3S3304 
^7,741 
0]p9i36 
10^76 

*4tK6l3 

4p0a5 
138,197 

*8,475 

1OJ40 

4t.»96 

ST.fiftO 

71,91] 
37jfiL 
«,736 
4.051 
L1J58 
3J06 
t,l7D 


Tbt«l  w...  4.315.a09  H>97I,Bi6  19^3 11,374  316,30 (, 1tt»3  9,M4.4)0 


oi  nat- 
(lariats^ 


44K 

35 

I2,6(»4 
1SJH 
^^ 
T5,&i^0 
30.167 

1J30 
10,A9I 

3a.79& 

4i,SS] 

ttias 

Lt53 

a7o 

499 

ai,ii5 

71JCW 

19.70^ 
17,231 

413 

^3OT 

iO 

l,(K5 

4,300 


mrunr 


pltpyi-'d, 


Cfti^tml 

IBTUtfd 


^(!01,l9fl|    &93,534 


099 

SI 

*Dt 

tft7 

392 
49 
535 

11 50 

019 

ITS 

SO 

105ft 

its 

ft5 
6C 
349 
S4 
^0 
149 

77 

8 

37 

m 

10 

LO 

1£3 


daltar*H 

M,774 

t4rt0 

43.179 

»40l,aJ4 


Value  of 
ffae  pra^ 
duces  of 

dairj. 


V.IiKi 
er  the 

of  ibe 


iSfipSU   1^0^*4 


fi,«7T 
S08^5« 

B57,473 
1,100 


doUj 
1,638.543 


t,9t!8,T^ 


doriarc 
149,3&l 
S3U,979 
SatfJfT 

is,t9a 

SUj$44 


48341 

19,900 

4^6a 

SH1.I*<J 

9.S13 

43,060 

3^.71 » 

10,700 

in»,5y7 

31.400 
73,639 
17,515 
37,075 

24.173 
6,509 

L69S 
43.933 


10l,4SifijD31  ]p70l.935 

l,3m^Jb^,'i\  -»04,aois 

3,iH7.se^  0iMr9 

ii3,&3i^  a^sii 

457,  <0G  103.710 

l,4!!lCJ,4t*8.  7n3»?a5 

974,349  3el6,006 


a77,sio 

S05.172 
S65,S00 
3*9.5§A 
l53.9Sr 
473,141 
93L,3«3 
]*a4#iJ69  475,371 
743,3«9     119.05S 

4n,ny  129,766 

l90,4iSl      0i],«J7A 


52,375 

i5ti,»^a 

5S^249 
14,45a 

II, 7m 

3G7,1A5 
434,935 


59,^  05 
aor,fl32 

33.G77 

9a,G90 

5.569 


19C!MJ 

Ifl075 

1,035 

37 

50 

3,507 


aSAi     JS,&45»7 74  33w7t7,09S  7,359^ 
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M»lno 

New  H^mpahire 

Rhode  It'Laad^ .  > 

VenDnnl  ^  ....•^ 

KewYurk. 

^ev  JtfiMy 

PetitiaylvAfiU..^ 
r^ftrlftiriire  ...... 

MantlaDd  ...... 

VirelEiU.. 

North  GbrO'HDa, 

CfiHirg^U., 

Alabsina 

MiuMvippi 

Ltiulfimija ...... 

Keotucky....**. . 
Ofain 

iiidtAiift 

llliDOil >.. 

UiHouii  .,«,... 
Ark  ■!!■*>.,«.... 

HichiKan  ...*,. 

Florid 

WtBCODiio...... 

lairti  ....... ...^ 


VARIOUS     CROPS. 


Hky. 


496,10? 
3S4,8flL 

13.7111 
ITl 
1^4.03  L 
3I,03 
98^06 
l,ft2a,037 

Aflfl 

30338 
I7»9a3 


Hop*. 


Ibi. 

«a,4SA 

4»,IJ7 

4«^1 

4^,481 
T4« 

93 
171 
S4J 
1*4 

lU 
8*0 
743 

3«<,»] 

nj4» 

63 


Wax. 


(fail. 
1,190 

ifii 

JtB97 
4,fi60 

11.107 
l,Oti« 
3,n?4 

I  [8^3S 
13,-57 
IU,T!)9 
a3,2lia 
6,ft35 
l,Dlt 

3«.tt545 
30/47 
21>.l73 
M,4B1 
7,07D 

7.fi 
l»474 

44 


T4>bfte«n 
gaiLeredl. 


ItM 

ll» 

741,657 

744 

3iSJ0\% 

171 

143I6.(>13 

7X3I7>10G 

109  im 

373,Sol 

83,47  L 

llia,S«4 

3«l^.'^431 

.%a,43e^fM»9 

a.911,!7* 

I.fl70.3»6 

e.ae7,9i3 

1 18,435 
1,003 

115 


WooJ. 


lb«. 

1 .405,351 

],1<H>,317 

IMl,90e 

183,830 

3ft7,4<l7 

3,018.3^ 

&4,404 

4E)II.10I 

2^38,374 

flSt5,0U 

10!>,l7fl 

371p3(»3 

4S0,i53 

179,190 

49.S83 

1,M0,33S 

1,78»,*M7 

3.Ai.%3l9 

1,237,91 » 

030,007 

04,  W3 

7,48* 

6.777 

13»039 

707 


Cotton 


S34 

6,073 
3,4[^4  4^3 

6l.7fff.l74 
I  fi;j,331,390 
t]7  I39,8i;3 
il>3, 4111 ,577 

j:*i,M34Ch 

3r,7(ll,»77 
631,43tf 

"*   1*0 
100^47 

1%1IM33 


ToUl 10,348.1081    l,33a,34>a     aa8,3Pa|JIP,lfl3,3ia    35^0^,n4i7^,47P^3l    61,53af   ^I31i    2ll,<ft3i>3»l^»Mlt 


£l1k 


an 

41(>i 
1,741 

43B 

i7^a« 

4,38ti 
1,73M 

1,%€ 
7,3031 
l,43flt 

3.191 
3,0  H 
3,Q8« 

91 

317 

1,217 

737 

4^171 

379 
1,130 
70 
93 
SOS 
114t 

"fiii 


Jf^iop 
■pd 


»^ril 


Vftlge  of 


frnmUj 


338403 
131, Si  3 
^I.ISO 
136,101 

a74^i 

4,IK30^7 

101  .«15 
1^303.1191 

ei,iJ6 

M4IJR1 

1,413,»1 

1,4«7,S30 
1,050,119 

mtMS 

G3pl9i 

1.080,60) 

»SM07 
1,14%S44 

113,^33 

iio.iias 

1*.W7 
M,S00 
I.SOQ 


Wv4 


103^1] 
ILGJffi 
17i!vMI 


07.*«4 
I7^UI 


I7lyai 


1 1M» 

inji7 

IH^ll 


iijil 

7MK 


Rbcafitulation  exhibiting  the  total  amount  of  each  of  the  columns  in  the  foregoing  tabkti 


Agricnltare.— Utc  stock. 

Horses  and  moles 4,335,669 

Neatcatde 14,971.966 

Sheep 19,311^4 

Swine 26.301,293 

Pooltrr  of  all  kinds— estimated  Talue dolls.    9,344,41 0 

Horticulture. 

Yalae  of  iwoduce  of  market  gardeners do.      2,601,196 

M  „         nurseries  and  florists... do.         ff93,S34 

Number  of  men  employed 8.553 

Capitol  inrested dolU.      2.945,774 

Yaaue  of  the  produce  of  the  dairy do.    33,787,006 

,,  ,,  orchard     do.      7,156,904 

Cereal  grains. 
Number  of  bushels  of  wheat 84,833,272 

,,  „  barley 4  161,504 

„  „         oaU 123,071,341 


Number  of  bushels  of  rye 18,6<S,9fr 

,  „  n         burkwheat 7,19IJ«3 

!  „  n         Indiancom 377,Slljn« 

I  M       poundsofrice MiS41,l0 

Various  crops. 

Bushels  of  poUtnes lM,2SiMI 

.  Pounds  of  sugar  made 155,100^ 

Gallons  of  wine  made 1H7M 

Tonsofhay   IO,2M,lMt 

Pounds  ofhops   1J9MM 

j  «»         wax 6M«Mi 

<  „         tobacco tl9^l€MN 

wool    35jMtt.ll4 

Cotton  gathered 790,47SJ7i 

Silk  cocoons VJit^ 

Tons  of  hemp  and  flsx 9SJI5l| 

Cords  of  wood  sold ~ 


The  foregoing  returns  are  made  by  the  officers  of  the  United  States  who  bar 
the  name  of  marshals.  The  detailed  accounts  include  not  only  the  returns  of 
each  state,  but  those  of  each  county  in  each  state ;  and  also  of  the  smaller  dt 
visions  of  each  county,  called  townships.  The  agricultural  statistics  of  the  United 
Kingdom  might,  in  a  similar  manner,  with  very  little  trouble,  and  at  not  modi 
expense,  be  made  out  at  least  once  in  ten  years,  and  even  for  every  five  yetfi, 
by  taking  that  of  each  parish.  I  feel  greatly  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster, 
who  sent  me,  most  obligingly,  a  complete  copy  of  all  the  voluminous  returns  made 
by  the  marshak  of  the  United  States. 
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AMERICA. 


CULTIVATION  OF  RICE, 

"  *  Landgrave  Thomas  Smith,  who  was  governor  of  the  province  in  1693,  had  been  at  Hacb* 
gascar  hefore  he  settled  in  Carolina.  There  he  observed  that  rice  was  planted  and  grew  in  low 
and  moist  ground.  Having  such  ground  at  the  western  extremity  of  his  garden,  attached  to  his 
dwelling-house  in  East  Bay-street,  he  was  persuaded  that  rice  would  grow  therein,  if  seed  ooold 
be  obtained.  About  tliis  time  a  vessel  from  Madagascar,  being  in  distress,  came  to  anchor  near 
Sullivan's  Island.  Tlie  master  of  the  vessel  inmiired  for  Mr.  Smith  as  an  old  acquaintance.  An  io- 
terview  took  place.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  Mr.  Smith  expressed  a  wish  to  obtain  some  seed- 
rice  to  plant  in  his  garden,  by  way  of  experiment.  The  cook,  being  called,  said  he  had  a  small  bag 
of  rice  suitable  for  that  purpose.  This  was  presented  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  sowed  it  in  a  low  spot  in 
his  garden,  which  now  forms  a  part  of  Longitude-lane.  It  grew  luxuriantly.  The  little  crop  wis 
distributed  by  Mr.  Smith  among  his  planting  friends.  From  this  small  beginning,  the  first  staple 
of  South  Carolina  took  its  rise.     It  soon  after  became  the  chief  support  of  the  co^Dny.' 

"  Its  introduction  contributed  much  to  the  prosperity  of  that  part  of  North  America.  It  be- 
came valuable,  not  only  for  consumption  at  home,  but  as  an  article  for  exportation.  By  an  act  of 
parliament,  -Ord  and  4tn  of  Anne  (1706),  rice  was  placed  among  the  enumerated  commodities,  and 
could  onl^'  be  shipped  directly  to  Great  Britain  ;  but  afterwards,  in  the  year  1790,  it  was  permitted 
to  be  earned,  under  certain  limitations  and  restrictions,  to  the  ports  of  Europe  lying  soutli  of  Cape 
Finisterre.  Its  culture  had  so  increased,  that,  as  early  as  1724,  18,000  barrels  of  it  were  exported; 
and,  from  November,  1760,  to  September,  1761,  no  less  than  100,000  barrels  were  shipped  from 
South  Carolina. 

'*  In  1770,  tiie  value  of  this  article  exported,  being  in  quantity  about  160,000  barrels,  amounted 
to  1,530,000  dollars. 


Extorts  from  1791  to  1843. 

YEARS. 

Tierces.        1 

Value. 

YBARS.             ! 

Tierces. 

Value. 

1791 

96,980 

141, 7<« 

134,011 

116.486 

1.^,526 

131,039 

60,111 

125,243 

110.5?i9 

1I2,0.'>6 

94.866 

70.8-22 

81,838 

78.385 

56,H30 

l(r2,627 

94,092 

9,228 

1 16,907 

13l,a41 

1I9,3'>6 

77,190 

120,843 

11.476 

129,218 

137.843 

79,296 

dollars. 

9,455,i)00 
2,350,000 
1,70.^,000 
2.017,0»0 
2,367,000 

221,000 
2,104,000 
2,626,000 
2,387.000 
1A«4,000 
3,021,000 

230,000 
2.785.000 
3.555,000 
2.378.880 

1818 

88.181 
76  523 
71.663 
88  224 
87.080 
101.365 
113,220 
97,015 
111.063 
133,5!S 
17. vol  9 
171.636 
130  697 
116,517 
120  327 
144  106 
121.886 
110,8,M 
212.983 
106,084 
71,018 
03.320 
101,660 
101,017 
114,617 
10«.706 

S,S6M9r 

1792  

1819 

i,l4S,GM 

1793 

1820 

1821  

1,71450 

17J)4   

l,4Mjlf3 

179.% 

1822 

1,U3,4M 

1796 

1823 

l,8St3M 

1797  

1824 

ijBst^n 

179S  

I9i*t            

1,925^349 

1799  

18*26 

1,017,4«S 
S.M33SS 

IHOO 

1827 

1801    

1828 

%6m,mi 

1802 

IK29 

2,514,370 

1R03   

1H30 

1JM6JIM 

1804   

1831      

2jOia,Si7 

1805 

18.32 

s.iM,ai 

2,774,418 

1806 

1833 

1807  

1834  

2,191,272 

1808 

1835 

2,210,01 

1800 

1836 

21,548,74* 

1810 

1837     

1,300,239 

1811   

1838 

1,721,010 

1812 

1839 

2,400,190 

1813 

1(!40 

MI%I07 

1814  

1841   

1815 , 

1842 

ijMr,yi7 

1816 

1S43 

ijmjm 

1817   

"  Wine. — North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  rank  highest,  in  t 
order,  in  the  production  of  wine.  In  Maryland,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maine,  and  Kentucky,  oone 
thousands  of  gallons  arc  likewise  produced.  Two  acres  in  Pennsylvania,  cultivated  by  aome  Ger- 
mans, have  the  past  autumn  (1842)  yielded  1500  gallons  of  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  and  pwl* 
net  profit  of  more  than  1000  dollars.  Still,  the  quantity  produced  is  small.  Tiie  cultiTatiOD  01 
both  the  native  and  foreign  grape,  as  a  fruit  for  the  table,  seems  to  be  an  object  of  increasiiig  ia> 
terest  in  particular  sections  of  our  country ;  but  any  very  decided  advances  in  this  product  an 
scarcely  to  be  expected. 

**  Near  Mississippi  city,  in  Mississippi,  grapes  are  said  to  succeed  well.  One  perooo  !§■€•- 
tioned  who  liad,  on  an  average,  from  vines  four  years  old,  over  200  fine  bunches  to  the  vino 
Some  others  have  had  over  500  bunches  to  the  vine.  Mr.  Mottier,  of  Delhi,  near  dociiH 
iiati,  has  six  acres  wholly  devoted  to  grape-vines.  Tlie  vineyard  was  planted  in  ld89^  tfi 
began  to  yield  fair  returns  in  two  or  three  years;  and,  during  the  whole  period,  he  ha 
lost  but  a  single  crop.  He  finds  there  a  northern  preferable  to  a  southern  expoaure.  He 
Swiss  vine-dressers,  it  is  said,  say  that,  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  if  they  save  the  crapt  of 
three  years  out  of  five,  they  think  they  do  well.  *  About  1500  gallons  of  wine  weie  made  iMt 
year  0842),  for  whidi  he  finds  a  ready  sale  at  one  dollar  per  gallon.  Tlie  Catawba  afbnh  a  i 
wine  in  good  repute  with  connoiooeurs,  resembling  Rhenish.    The  Cape  giape  naket  a  fed  i 
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■lore  like  Burgandy.  His  vines,  this  year  (1843)  are  in  a  very  promising  state ;  and  should 
iMthing  untoward  occur,  he  thinks  they  will  yield  him  from  200  to  400  gallons  of  wine  to  the 
■ere.*  There  are  also  said  to  be  some  half-dozen  other  vineyards  in  the  vicinity  ;  and  the  amount 
of  American  wine  manufactured  there,  and  the  preparations  for  extending  tlie  business  by  Ger- 
nans  from  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  are  stated  to  be  larger  than  would  be  imagined.  *  The  Scup- 
peroong  grape  of  North  Carolina  lias  been  pronounced  by  a  Frencli  gentleman,  not  very  ready  to 
admit  the  excellence  of  American  grapes^  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  he  liad  ever  seen  in 
Fnmce/  It  b  said  that, '  in  southern  climates,  under  the  best  management,  2000  gallons  an  acre 
may  be  oalculated  on  as  a  vineyard  product.  Some  of  the  vines  of  ten  or  twelve  years*  growth 
vtelded  half  a  barrel  a-piece.'  A  gentleman  in  North  Carolina,  who  this  last  year  made  thirty 
barrels,  inteods  the  next  year  to  make  forty  or  more.  The  culture  of  the  grape  Uas  also  been  suc- 
cessful io  Louiiiana,  and  the  following  calculations  have  been  said  to  have  been  the  result  of  ex- 
perience: '  One  acre  planted  with  1000  vines  will  produce  a  crop  of  fruit  weighing  50,000  lbs., 
which  will  yield,  after  pressing  and  allowing  for  all  waste,  16,666^  lbs.  of  pure  juice,  or  2083  gal- 
loos  of  wine.'  Some  clusters  of  the  kind,  odled  the  grape  of  Canaan,  are  said  to  weigh  from  live 
to  six  pounds  a  bunch.  The  grape  has  also  been  cultivated  very  successfully  as  a  fruit  for  the 
table,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  One  gentleman  at  Croton  Point  is  said  to  have  twenty  acres 
of  the  Catawba  and  Isabella  grapes.  The  country  abounds  with  many  fme  native  grapes,  some  of 
which  liave  already  been  adapted  for  cultivation.  A  southern  journal  speaks  of  the  discovery, 
within  the  past  year,  of  a  white  cluster  or  bunch  grape,  indigenous  to  the  United  States,  in  a 
remote  unsettled  part  of  Leake  county,  in  Mississippi,  on  the  Yokanodkano  river.  The  bundles 
ire  very  large ;  the  fruit  transparent,  thin  skinned,  and  oval ;  pulp  soft,  with  three  seeds  inclosed  ; 
it  b  a  great  bearer,  of  delicious  flavour,  and  was  long  known  to  the  Indians.  It  is  called  tlie 
Yokanodkano  grape. 

"  As  a  good  mode  of  preserving  grapes,  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  put '  in  tight  boxes  or 
kep  in  alternate  layers  with  carded  bats  of  cotton.' 

**  The  whole  amount  of  the  wine  crop  in  the  tabular  estimate  for  the  United  States,  is  139,240 
Sallons. 

"  Maddeff  which  was  mentioned  in  the  report  for  1842,  is  said  to  repay  a  net  profit  of  200 
dollars  to  the  acre  when  properly  managed.  It  produced  on  the  farm  of  a  gentleman,  wlio  Ivas 
devoted  some  attention  to  this  product  in  Ohio,  at  the  rate  of  2000  lbs.  per  acre,  and  he  believes 
it  may  be  made  to  produce  3000  lbs.,  which  is  a  greater  crop  than  the  average  crops  of  Germany 
ind  Holland.  It  is  probable  that  it  may  hereafter  be  more  an  object  with  our  farmers,  but  the 
introduction  of  its  culture  among  them  must  be  gradual.  Nine  acres  have  been  planted  by  one 
person  in  1839,  which  he  harvested  in  1842.  The  labour  required  is  s«iid  to  be  from  eigiity  to 
100  days'  work  per  acre,  and  a  crop  is  not  reaped  till  it  is  three  years  old.  Tlie  nature  of  the  soil 
in  which  it  is  cultivated  is  said  to  liave  considerable  influence  on  the  colour  of  the  dye  produced 
from  madder. 

**  OHvetf  it  is  asserted,  may  be  grown  in  some  of  the  southern  states.  A  gentleman  in  Missis- 
lippi,  is  stated,  in  an  agricultural  journal,  to  have  *  the  olive  growing,  wliich,  at  Hvc  years  from  the 
cutting  bore  fruit,  and  was  as  large  at  that  age  as  they  usually  are  in  Europe  at  eiglit  years  old.' 
'  The  olive  here,'  it  is  added, '  will  yield  a  fair  crop  for  oil  at  four  years  from  the  nursery,  and  in 
Nglit  years  a  full  crop,  or  as  much  as  in  Europe  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.'  Tlic  lands 
iikI  climate  there  are  stated  to  be  as  well  adapted  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  olive  for  oil, 
>ickleft,  dc,  as  any  part  of  Europe.  Some  hundreds  of  the  trees  are  said  also  to  Ikivc  been  grow- 
ng  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  owner  expressed  his  conviction  that  this  product  would  succeed  well 
m  our  sea-coast  of  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  frosts,  though  severe,  did  not  destroy  or  injure 
hem ;  and  in  one  case,  when  the  plant  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  corn  was  planted  in  its  stead, 
tB  roots  sent  out  shoots.  It  is  well  known  to  be  a  tree  of  great  longevity— even  reaching  to  1000 
ir  2000  years  ;  so  that  when  once  established,  it  will  produce  crops  for  a  great  while  afterwards. 
rhe  expense  of  extracting  the  oil  is  also  stated  to  be  but  trifling. 

"  Jmdigo. — Ttiis  was  once  a  most  important  crop  in  South  Carolina,  and  some  attention  has 
icen  given  to  it  by  an  individual  or  two  in  Louisiana,  and  the  enterprise  is  said  to  promise  success; 
md  enough  might  undoubtedly  be  raised  in  tliis  country  to  supply  our  own  market,  so  that  we 
ihonld  not  be  dependent  on  other  nations  for  this  article.  Some  indigo  produced  at  Baton  Kongo 
4  pronounced  to  have  been  equal  to  the  best  Caraccas,  which  sells  at  two  dollars  per  pound  ;  and 
faegentlemaD  who  cultivated  it  remarks,  that  one  acre  of  ground  there,  well  cultivated,  will  yield 
rorn  forty  to  sixty  pounds ;  that  it  requires  only  from  July  to  October  for  cultivating  it  ;  that 
here  it  not  connected  with  it  one-third  of  the  expense  of  time  that  is  generally  required  for  the 
iiltivatioD  of  cotton.  He,  therefore,  intends  in  future  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
ndigo,  in  preference  to  cotton. 

**  Gemind  Bemarkt. — The  root  crops  form  a  very  important  item  as  fodder,  and  arc  cultivated 
rith  increasing  success  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  turnip  has  not  yet  become  as  great  a 
svourite  among  our  farmers  as  it  is  in  England,  where  very  large  crops  arc  produced ;  nor  are 
arroCi,  the  product  of  which  lias  sometimes  in  England  reached  to  over  thirty-seven  tons  per 
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acre  ;  or  parsnips,  which  are  said  to  be  excellent  food  for  horses  mid  cattle.  Pftmnii; 
the  winter  better  tlian  any  other  root  vegetuble.  Swine,  t<M>,  we  foiiti  of  tUcm.  He»ido«  tin? 
rula  ^f?  "7  niiingel  wurlzel^  sugar  beet,  and  olti^r  varieties  of  the  beet*  octupy  a  u&cful  pbcr  oo 
the  I:  :e  more  or  less  ciihivateti  in  this  cotinlry, 

irit  of  an  experiment  respeciing  the  raising  of  pumpkins  on  gntia  taod,  and  lliepvil 
Liimoiuit  priKiucc^d  from  one  vine,  furnishes  some  important  facta  with  reference  to  ihie  eahm^ 
^  that  product*  showing  that  it  migiit  be  rendered  very  pratitable, 

•*  The  productions  of  the  orchard — applc^^  peaches^  and  pears,  and  other  varies  i — mtt 

most  successfully  raised  for  market  in  some  of  the  slates.     The  peadi  orchardfl  ol  .j  acd 

Pennsylvania  form  a  scnirce  of  large  pro6t  to  their  enterprising  proprietors.     Tlie  ;i^i^k  crvp  auf* 
frred  severely  the  past  year  in  some  of  the  New  England  states* 

'*  Many  farmers  in  Wisconsin  territory  are  said  to  be  beeinninj  r  attcntionio  l&e 

production  of  wool  ;  large  flocks  hare  been  introduced  into  tue  s^> 

•*  Much  is  d'-  ^  '-      certain  the  best  breeds  of  cattle  for  our  ttnjiur>,  anu  inaoy  i 
mens  hiive  bccri  I  ihe  past  year  at  the  agricultural  (kins  in  various  {yuits  of  tlie  i 

ing  the  incrtosiri-  ^.i.  i^u  »n  which  is  given  to  tiiis  subject. 

*'  The  products  of  the  dair^',  too,  And  the  apiary,  with  the  new  methoiii  of  rakiog  fMilU|; 

might  chiim  a  notice.    The  subject  of  the  beft  modes  of  cultivation,  manures,  nn4  tiie  ptfiMlkai 

|t»f  the  variolu  parts  of  husbandry  to  one  another,  belong  to  the  getieral  subject** — Jlr.  MUtmarl^t 

Meport. 

Prickljf  Cow/rr^.— Some  experiments  liave  been  made  in  the  New  Knglaod  states  for  (w 
cattle  I  and  that  on  being  gathered  only  once  in  two  yeaiSi  an  acre  produced  2400  bittbcki^ 
regarded  as  indigenous  to  Aniencn. 

Jppies* — ^The  following  are  extracts  from  letters  to  Mr;  Ellsworth  ! 

**  For  some  years  I  have  been  experimenting  upon  th'  '  an  orchonl  of i 

■ing  Newtown  pippin  trees,     I  ha^je  found  it  verr  ul  ,  >r  what  ia  I ^ 

-jng  year«  and^  consequently^  it  has  been  my  study  to  u&^^usL  (mturct  ^u  sm  to  eoahle  liat  Crettt 
ear  every  year. 

**  I  have  noticed  that  it  produces  more  profusely  than  any  other  tree,  and,  conaequeoUv.  t^ 
quires  the  intermediate  year  to  recover  itself,  by  <!xtracting  from  the  atmosphere  asid  earth  tbt  !•* 
qui>itcs  to  enable  it  to  produce, 

^*  One  year  is  too  short  a  time  for  so  elaborate  a  process,  and,  if  unassiated  by  art«  thr  tcdr^ 
vening  year  must  necessarily  be  lost.  If,  however,  it  is  supplied  with  th*-  i.-r^.-.-^^^firy  sub^tancn^  ft 
will  bear  everj'  year — at  lexist,  such  has  been  the  result  of  the  following  <  h  : 

••  Three  year^  ago^  in  April,  1  scraped  all  the  rough  bark  off  n^y*  nd  trees  is  i^ 

hard,  and  washed  the  trunk  and  limbs  within  reach  with  soft  soap,  ti  i  .ill  tbe  llianibi 

at  crossed  each  other  early  in  June,  and  painted  the  wounded  part  wn  vad,  to  kt!9f  mtt 

oislure ;  then  split  open  the  hark,  by  running  a  sharp-pointed  knife  from  tlie  ground  to  ih*  lltU  Mt 

limbs  in  the  latter  (lartofthe  same  mootb,  which  prevents  the  tree  from  becoming  bartb-teftai 

and  gives  the  inner  wood  an  opportunity  of  expanding. 

''  In  July,  I  pfacetl  one  peck  of  oy^ter-sliell  lime  around  each  tree,  and  left  it  piled  aboM  lilt 
ink  until  November,  during  which  three  montlis  the  drought  was  excessive.  In  Novemlier, ibf 
lie  was  dug  in  thoroughly-  Tlie  following  year  ( 1H4*2),  I  col!ect«fd  from  lliose  trees  1700 1 
of  fruit,  some  of  which  were  sold  in  New  York  for  four  dollars  per  barrel*  and  otLiefs.  in  * 
for  nine  dollars  ;  the  cider  made  from  the  refuse,  delivered  at  the  mill  two  days  after  its  i 
ture,  I  sold  for  three  dollars  seventy-five  cents  per  barrel  of  thirty-two  galloua«  not  is 
barrel-  In  makine  cider  I  never  wet  the  xtraw*  After  gathering  tiie  fruil  itt  Oetobtff,  I  ( 
Ute  tame  tre«  with  stable-manure,  having  secured  to  it  the  ammonia,  atid  covered  it  f 
with  earth. 

**  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  thb  year  (1843),  the  same  trees  literally  bent  to  th«  gfipiind  wiik 
the  finest  fruit  I  ever  saw.     Tlie  other  trees  in  my  orclmrd,  not  treated  aa  abore,  wcfe  Utffiti* 

**  1  am  now  placing  around  encti  tree  one  peck  of  charcoals] ust,  and  firopoae,  in  tbe  apfia^  ia 
cofer  it  from  the  compost  heap. 

^  I  have  grown  corn,  beeu,  and  carrots,  to  pure  charcoal-dust,  hkewiae  cuttings  of  tifeioi^ 
ih,  canielb  japonica,  grape-vine,  and  wai»plm»t,  and  believe  it  to  be  one  of  tba  aoft  *a" 
nurcs  we  have.     Once  placed  upon  tlie  soil,  it  b  there  for  ever. 

*•  PA^*>x.— Fourteen  years  since,  I  removed  eighty  plum-trees  from  the  lower  part  of  mj  i 
In  the  month  of  May,  %nA  5ot  them  in  rich,  sandy  loam  land»  whirh  h  tbe  bc^t  Miil  foe  iK 
T^'^>  uch  as  the  blue  gage,  y»HJow  egg,  r^  ^<>nui0,  ^bc,  and  M 

^"»'  o  they  were  taken  un.     For  Uie  »p:  leeo  y«afft  after  tfcof 

rrmovai    hm  v    n«;v*  r  l».^h   .  '  '    "    ■        ;        *  in  tine  fiill     ' 

pbced  Imlf  a  bushel  of  -■'  if  a  bfislicl  of 

CbarcoaL     In  Mi-^  *»    -  •  unu  L-ut.  .» t'!-.-!"— wuof  ft-uiu 

**  When  lar^  ni^trees,  I  cut  off  the  ItDlbf  aJTectiat.  and  I 

Ibom.    Thry  arc  ..,..-. ....... 
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iLCULATfON  AKD  ESTIMATES  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  WHEAT  AND  OTHER  BREAD 
WTVff  GRAINS^  AS  BEARING  UPON  CONSUBIPTION  IN,  AND  EXPORTATIONS 
rnOfi  TUE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tre  roUowing  statements  and  tables  are  prepared  from  official  accounts,  and 
from  m  series  of  observations  and  tables  which  were  draw^n  up  and  published  in 
,  cxtim  immber  of  the  PhUadctphia  Commercial  List  for  1842* 
Tke  cause  of  thatalarmj  which  has  been  so  generally  manifested  by  the  landc 
interests  of  England,  as  to  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  event  of  a  free  trade  in 
^m  and  other  food  from  America,  has,  it  will  appear,  no  foundation, 
ifr*  Gladstone  has,  with  forcible  truth  and  ability^  in  his  recently  published 
isftricfti  proved  how  utterly  groundless  have  been  the  complaints  against  tlie 
Ttberal  portions  of  the  tariff  of  1842*  The  following  statements  and  tables  will 
show  that  the  export  of  corn  and  flour  from  the  United  States  has  not  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population,  and  goes  far  to  prove  how  little  the 
landed  Interest  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  to  fear  from  the  competition  of 
AtDflricM  agriculture.  We  could  further  prove  that,  in  the  advance  of  nations, 
the  consumers  of  agricultural  produce  increase  more  rapidly  in  numbers  than  the 
luccrs.  The  reason  is,  that  cities,  manufactures,  trades,  navigation,  &c«,  draw 
^iple  from  cultivating  the  soil,  and  from  the  rural  districts.  This  is  especially 
lie  case  in  America. 

In  tlte  United  States  the  population  employed  in  agriculture  has,  it  is  true, 
rapidly,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  the  population  of  the  towns,  and  those 
[iplojed  in  the  fisheries,  in  ship-building,  in  the  timber  trade,  in  the  fur  trade, 
Uic  producing  of  naval  stores,  in  navigating  the  ocean,  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals ; 
and  SIS  those  employed  in  manufactures,  liandicraft  trades,  and  on  railways  and 
Qlbdr  poblie  works. 

fe  must  also  take  into  our  calculation  those  employed  in  agriculture,  who 
ot  producers  of  wheat,  other  bread  stuffs,  and  food,  viz.,  those  engaged  in  the 
Mvmtion  of  tobacco,  of  cotton  wool,  and,  in  Louisiana,  of  sugar. 
The  author  of  the  interesting  papers  which  were  prepared  for  the  Phila- 
ddpbia  paper,  which  we  have  quoted  above^  describing  the  wheat  crops  oh 


•  Wkmt  DiiiTir- 


**  it   ii  •riy  (^eriillt/  hrHnied  ttbroatl^  that  thii  valuMe  grain  is  of  t^rry  gm^ral  cvlinrr  in  our 
rmtdrj^  hmt  tmeh  is  n'^'  Tkix  tabk  dividet  the  itntct  and  territories  into  tkrtt  dutricti  :— The 

fint  evitifweei  tttp  >  rjtgtimJ  states  ;  ihc  sifcunj*  the  states  m  what  may  be  ciilled  the 

i;,'  from  latitude  35  deg.  to4ode^.  north,  and  from  longitude  5  deg.  enjt  io 
11  ;  nind  tht;  tliird,  states  south  of  latitude  35  dug.  Thccuttivation  ofwhout 
\m  tlic  New  England  stales  at  quite  nn  early  date  nftcr  tUeir  lirst  settlemetit,  and 
to  siippfy  itie  wants  of  tlie  colouists,  but  it  could  not  be  contmued  with 
i  wma  settled,  and  its  lar»ds,  more  congenial  to  wheat,  subjected  to  the 
and  adi^nturotii  ttm*  of  the  Pnntttm^fmind  it  ihiir  inicrext  to  'vnftiv^t^ 
hictionn  purchase  flour  and  grain  from  the  dcsccndanls  of  Petin, 
ai,  and,  by   aid  of  bovntiet^  eveti  doum  to  uithtn  three  or  four 
lufiir:  (,/  irfif'fit  in  Mf  caslem  section,  have  proved  alike  iitisuccessf"!  ;  and 
panuili  of  New  England  will,  doubtless*  in  future  bcconfioed  to  the  more  suiuble 


pf«i6t  wbrf 
^loijfli. 
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products  of  Indian  corn  and  potatoes,  witli  pasturage  of  catUe  and  increased  growth  of  wool  b 
parts  more  remote  from  the  sea  board. 

"  With  the  states  south  of  the  wheat  section,  we  have  inchided  North  Carolina,  for  although  a 
great  part  of  this  state  lies  north  of  do  deg.,  and  wlicat  is  cultivated  towards  its  northern  parts,  die 
soil  in  general  is  better  adapted  to  Indian  com,  and  the  quantity  cultivated  is  large.  It  may  abo 
be  remarked  of  New  Jersey,  that,  although  witliin  the  wheat  latitude,  it  cannot  be  called  a  wheat 
growing  state,  as  in  all  that  part  towards  the  ocean  on  which  the  state  borders  for  near  150  miles, 
the  soil  is  too  light  and  sandy  for  this  grain  ;  and  Indian  com  and  rye  are  its  leading  products,  lo 
reference  to  the  culture  of  wheat  in  both  these  sections—the  eastern  and  the  soutliem — Washing- 
ton, in  his  letter  to  Arthur  Young,  dated  December  5,  1791,  gives  the  following  opinion  :— *  Bat 
the  country  beyond  these  (New  York  and  New  Jersey)  to  the  eastward  (and  the  mrtber  you  ad- 
vance tliat  way  it  is  still  more  so),  is  unfriendly  io  wheal,  which  is  subject  to  blight  and  mildew,  om/, 
of  late  years,  to  a^y,  which  has  almost  discouraged  the  growth  of  it.  The  lands,  however,  in  tlie  New 
England  states  are  strong,  and  productive  of  other  crops.  To  the  southwarti  of  Virgima,  the  cUmale 
is  not  well  adapted  to  wheat,  and  less  so  as  you  penetrate  the  warmer  latitudes.*  Experience  has  fully 
confirmed  the  correctness  of  his  judgment,  and,  it  is  now  admitted  that  in  neither  of  those  districts 
can  wheat  be  raised  to  profit  even  in  competition  with  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  great  wheat  distrid, 
since  the  cost  of  transportation  from  those  has  been  reduced  by  artificial  communications, 

"To  the  north  of  45  dee.  north  on  this  continent,  the  length  and  severity  of  the  winters 
will  prevent  the  cultivation  of  wheat  to  any  material  extent.  This  opinion  will  appear  remarkable 
in  England,  when  it  is  considered  that  tliemost  southerly  point  of  Great  Britain  is  near  north  lati- 
tude 49  dee.,  and  that  the  culture  of  wheat  is  successfully  extended  to  north  latitude  55  deg.  Bui 
tliat  islandlias  an  open  ocean  to  the  north  and  west,  and  the  North  Sea  to  tlie  east ;  whereas  the 
American  continent,  towards  the  north-west,  is  unbroken  to  the  Polar  Sea,  and  to  the  north,  and 
towards  north-east,  is  indented  with  immense  bays,  covered  by  ice  for  nine  montlis  in  the  year. 

"  To  the  west  of  longitude  15  deg.  west  of  Washington,  commence  those  extensive  prairies 
extending  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  which  it  is  not  likely  the  cultivation  of  wheat  will  be  ei- 
tcnded  nor  any  permanent  settlement  made,  except  along  some  of  the  water-courses,  for  years  to 
come.  The  want  of  wood  and  water  on  those  plains  will  stop  the  advance  of  the  civilisation  in 
tliat  direction,  and  leave  them  to  the  Buffalo  and  the  Indian.  How  far  it  will  be  practicable  to 
cover  them  with  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle,  controlled  by  man,  as  on  the  steppes  of  the  Banda 
Oriental,  remains  to  be  ascertained  by  experiment. 

**  The  wheat  section  within  10  deg.  of  latitude  and  20  deg.  of  longitude,  embraces  about  one* 
half  the  surface  of  the  states,  or  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  states  and  territories,  but  within  thb 
there  is  abundance  of  untouched  land  of  the  finest  quality  awaiting  the  invasion  of  the  cultivTitor. 
Nor  can  that  be  delayed  ;  for  the  wants  of  a  population  constantly  increasing  botli  witliin  and 
without  this  district,  and  not  regarding  foreign  countries^  demands  a  rapid  increase  in  the  growth 
of  wheat.  If  our  estimate  is  correct,  that  the  United  States  and  territories  will  number  22,OOQjOOO 
inliabitants  in  1850,  the  additional  quantity  to  be  raised  in  that  year  over  1840,  to  supply 
an  increase  of  5,000,000  consumers  at  liome,  and  leave  seed,  &c ,  must  be  about  22,000,000 
bushels,  equal  to  the  whole  crop  raised  in  1800.  To  bring  the  cultivation  up  to  this  point  it  becomes 
necessary  that  for  ten  years  130,000  acres  of  new  land  [>er  annum  should  be  put  under  wheat  cul- 
ture alone,  and  three  times  that  quantity  under  culture  in  corn,  r}'e,  oats,  or  in  pasturage.  Toae- 
complisli  this  will  require  that  the  labour  of  full  one-third  of  the  whole  increase  in  populatioD  bt 
directed  to  agricultural  pursuits  in  this  district. 

*'  On  reference  to  Table  No.  8,  it  will  be  observed  that  we  have  stated  tlie  consumpUoii  of 
wheat  at  the  average  of  three  bushels  and  a  lialf  per  head  in  the  eastern  district  (New  Eoghnd 
states),  four  bushels  and  one-twelfth  per  head  in  the  wheat  district,  and  two  bushels  per  head  ia 
the  southern,  or  cotton  and  sugar  district.  These  very  low  estimates  will  appear  remarkaUe  m 
England,  where  the  consumption  of  wheat  is  estimated  at  six  to  eight  bushels  per  head.  It  ii» 
easy,  however,  to  account  for  this  difference,  which  arises  from  the  more  general  coDsiimption  u 
Uiis  countr}'  of  Indian  corn,  rye,  and  buckwheat,  for  culinary  purposes.  In  the  eastern  atatai 
Indian  com  and  rye  are  generally  used,  and,  in  parts  more  remote  from  the  sea-coast,  wheat  bread 
is  almost  unknown.  In  the  middle  and  western  states,  with  Uie  agricultural  population  in  paf* 
ticular,  more  tlian  half  the  bread  is  made  of  corn  and  r}'e  meal ;  and  buckwheat  is  ako  eztemtfcif 
used.  In  the  southern  and  south-western  states,  com  becomes  the  leading  article,  and,  in  sovc^ 
rice  is  an  important  auxiliary ;  but,  to  the  coloured  population  (full  one-half  in  those  states)  wfacit 
is  unknown.  This  will  account  for  the  ver}'  low  estimate  of  two  biisheb  per  head,  which  we  bate 
ffiven  for  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  southern  district.  Througlioiit  every  part  of  tbs 
United  States,  Indian  corn  is  rabed.  It  is  used  both  green  and  ripe;  is  easily  prepared  for  food, 
and  fully  as  nutritious  as  wheat.  Its  usual  cost  per  bushel,  in  the  interior,  b  about  one-third  that 
of  wheat,  and,  for  human  nutriment,  one  bushel  of  Indian  corn  b  perhaps  ec^ual  to  one  bushd 
and  three-fourths  of  barley,  or  three  bushels  of  oats.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  the  uM 
of  thb  invaluable  grain  should  be  so  general,  and  that  of  oats  and  barley  unknown— but  fori  ' 
food  and  the  brewer)'. 
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JlllCMigh  it  must  be  Apparent  from  the  views  now  given  of  tlie  pre^cfvt  state  of  the  growtli 
Aiupcion  of  wheat  in  tfie  United  Stati'^s^  that  tliere  is  no  inducement  to  seek  new  markets 
:  gnun,  wt*  -tri-  -hll  litf.  rr^tnl  itj  anv  iiit>;isurcs  that  will  be  likt*ly  to  give  more  regularity  ti» 
iDii  for  iness  to  our  prices.     The  raeastires  now  in  agitation 

J  lb«e  t  '      1  '   corn  laws  of  Great  Brimin,  and  a  new  adjustment 

t&m  uifitf. 
**  Im  the  former  cnTtntry.  the  rom  law  question  i<t  so  completely  mixed  up  with  politics,  and 
^k  by  f  '"'  nn<i  disinterested  judgment  as  to  what  is  best  for  tlie  wliole 

__         i:  iU     It  is  understood  tliat  tiie  new  ministry  will  not  present 

^  »P  III  i:orn«  or  establishing  a  tixcd  duty,  btit  will  adhere  to  the  '  Sliding 

I  in  lis  graduation. 
Bjr  late  returns  u  upi>ears  that  tlie  population  of  Great  Britain,  in  1841,  was  18,064.7G1 

laai    „   it5,366,oii 


Incraue 

'If^yMLtO  1841 «....«.«.«« ...«     6,205.382 

„        m     1831   ..-i...*. ..*     7.784,336 


locrease. 


410.^46 


2/298^730 
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Aggregate  increase  of  the  Iirittbh  Islimds  in  ten  years 2,<i0i),3f>fi 

?•  Wilhmit  rpfrreticc  to  this  increase  in  Ireland,  it  is  evident  that  to  supply  lluit  of  Great  Britain 
:  nt  thiT  lowest  estimated  consumption  of  six  bushels  per  head,  rcMpiires  tliut  the  growth  in 
lid  f'^cemi  rhnt  of  ia'^l—l.'J,H(>0,000  bushels  ;  and  for  seed,  starch.  «kc.,  we  may  add 
t  iters.   At  the  estimated  product  per  acre  of  ill  ree  quarters, 

ftir  wheat  alone,  would  be  600,000  acres,  and  for  barley, 

,  lVc,   j,:i)^r»,(HM_i  acres  more,  say  2,040,000  acre^,  to  supply  the  wants  of 

alas  this  quantity  of  new  land  been  found  on  the  surface  of  the  inland 

;t?  or  have  its  uidustrious  farmers,  by  bringing  for  tuanure  guario  from 

in  the  continent,  been  able  to  increase  the  product  of  the  old  lands,  to 

;..  relation  to  the  first  inquiry,  it  is  much  doubteo  if  any  extent  of  unenclosed 

ty  lands  covdd  have  been  found,  and  under  present  circumstances  the  opemtion 

-'  'i*^  to  force  into  wheat  culture  third  quality  lands,  that  can  yield  no  profit 

i  only  increase  the  uncertainty  of  dependence  on  home  growth  for  brwul* 

^  nt  agricultural  societies  have  made  great  exertions  to  extend  the  growth 

:  lands  by  improved  methods  of  culture,  and  to  a  certain  extent  with  success ; 

:   I  ^e  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  new  demands  for  consumption,  and  give 

for  the  contingencies  of  their  very  uncertain  climate*     A  succession  of 

afford  relief  for  a  time,  but  this  cannot  be  permanent,  and  some  tadi<^l 

I  htcomes  daily  more  necessary, 

^»ird  ten  years  and  suppose  the  population  to  increase  in  that  time  2,5OO,0iM>» 

^  more  land  must  be  brought  under  culture,  we  would  again  ask,  where  is 

lime  minister  of  England  had  l>etter  give  up  the  search,  and  by  a  liberal 

udeavoui  to  make  bread  more  uniformly  cheap,  by  allowing  wheat  to 

those  countries  that  take  goods  in  exchange. 

if  it  at  Britain  will  not  make  a  cliange  in  the  com  laws  sufficiently  libcrftl 

ply  of  bread  at  moderate  prices  to  operatives  at  home,  lei  it  immcdiotely 

piriattf  an  -um  to  carry  them  to  this  country.     We  want  no  paupers,  but  sober  and 

ililjy  families  will  be  received /r^f  of  duiy^  and  in  our  western  country 

*miU  lind  i      .        •  ^'    tud  employment  abundant.    Ihe  ^ rain  trade  mun,  in  short,  take  this 

the  conftumer  must  seek  focxl  in  other  countries,  if  it  is  not  allowed  lo  reach  Inoi  at 

law»  been  absolutely  repealed  in  1823,  the  establishment  of  manufactories  tn 

i'[)^hi  have  been  procrastinated  for  many  years;  but  no  cliange  in  those  laws 

4c  the  course  of  production  in  this  country,  and  any  alteration  made  will 

•on  to  agricultural  nations,  but  as  a  measure  forced  on  the  government 

oi  ik  ,  >'  increasing  more  rapidly  than  ngricultural  productions  on  a  limited 

^land  anil  >  rtain  climate.     Great  Britain  must  relrtiqut&li  the  idea  of  being  able 

(le,  and  supply  all  the  world  with  cheap  gooda.    This  cannot  be  done 

'       r  V      T    ;    ;      '    to  supply  their  own  wants,  and  those 

!   Europe.     //  wat  wetl  known  io  iht^m 

...!..-.,  .„  ..   t^anfte  for  luch  nrticU^M  of 

flf  some  roitrtf  »««»«- 

..^;  .\^,.   ..,.^,.,»^  UK-^^ik  to  look  towar^ls   the 


_;    itiunu  f/, 

-^rt  cum*  iu- 
mI  Uie  hardv 
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occftn  for  products  of  excliangeiible  va]ite,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Cbettpaifcfs^ 

ilir4?clrd  to  tobacco ;  but  the  folJowers  of  Penti  perecv«?rt^d  in  the  cutUimtiOii  of  vbest.  Tlo 
conttnii^  to  he  very  much  the  state  of  production  down  to  the  coaimeneeinfcil  of  die  w»r  of 
t765.     H  I  'the  settlements  ^md  extended  as  far  ftoutb  a^  Georgia;  ilio  p<%|N»lillo0  of  ibe 

rolomes  I  >  increased,  and,  in  the  middie  states,  cultiration  had  made  caosidkfliMe  pnw 

grew  in  bfid,  i^specially  along  the  waters  of  the  principal  rivers.     In  PcnttsylvsAiB,  m  fm^umkm 
»ei  250,000  bad  extended  to  the  South  Mountain,  embracing  the  countif^  oT  Ct)r$ti-r,  Laimt^, 
Berks,    Northampton,   Bucks,   and   Philadelphia;   but  even  preriou- 
imporiattte  nf  the  trade  of  the  colonies  had  fxciied  thejeuloun^  and  eupi 
mid  iawi  were  tnacted  to  confi^nt  their  trade  to  her  mark^tSf  and  to  preicnt  inr  ^routn  oj 
fiteiofin  with  tkeniy  even  to  the  ntAkinff  of  a  k^ne-Mhoe. 

**  Bul»  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  1755,  the  condition  of  the  colooiet  liad  p"^ 
material  change.  Their  exports  and  imports  l^d  greatly  increa&ed,  and  !»o  cootti>ii« 
commencement  of  t)ie  revohitionar)'  struggle.  In  the  interim,  England  had,  in  a  gt' 
ceased  to  export  wheat,  and  her  West  India  possessions  became  more  tlcpmdcnt  t 
American  colonies  for  supplies.  Pennsylvania  profited  by  this  demand,  and,  in  excii.i 
quantities  of  flour,  bread,  &c.,  exported  from  Philadelphia,  she  received  the  prc^ 
Antilles.  As  early  as  the  year  1765|  her  exports  were  : — Bread,  84,736  barrels  ;  f)< 
barrels;  wheat,  .^T^.Vi-i  bushels  ;  corn,  60,t206  busbeU.  And,  in  177$,  bread,  4«, 
flour,  265,^67  barrels;  wheat.   182,391  bushels  ;  com,   179,217  bushek     Showing  a  ^ 

wheats  or  wheat  products,  in  1773,  from  our  city,  to  places  now  foreign,  greater  than  la  i 
subsequent  to  the  revolution.     At  tliat  time,  the  exports  of  bread  stuffs  from  Baltimore  i 
York  were  altogether  unimportant.      South  of  the  Susquehanna,   few  merehani  mills  i 
Tlie  first  of  nny  importance  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore  were  erected  by  llie  EtUcolla  and ' 

V  :         :   .ived  from  Pennsylvania  about  the  year  I765»  and  whose  energy  ^^^  enterprise  ptrt  i 

•  »  the  millering  business  there,  which,  of  the  little  town  of  Mtimore,  oo  an  kJmafflm 
Um  ,  %vintuut  interior  water  communications,  but  with  water  power  con?etitent  for  !■« 
purpose^^  lifls  made  a  great  city. 

"  The  quantity  of  wheat  returned,  as  the  product  of  the  rery  snperiof  crop  of  1899.  io  I 
York,  was  : —  bisdidt.       binbc^ 

Taken  for  seed  and  starch,  ten  per  cent,  or 1,185^950 

For  human  food — population  rctiimr/d.  2.4'2«.021 .  at  four  huebeU 
and  a  quarter  per  head. . .  ^ 0,327,164 


Surplus  left ^  . . ,        940,^1 

about  equal  to  the  *  tailings*  of  such  a  crop  commonly  nscd  for  aotma!  food.     Now  the  esvpl 
ISiliK  in  New  York,  no  doubt  exceeded  the  average  ol'the  three  crops  preceding*  '^  ' 
and  that  of  IH41  full  thirty  percent.     This  result  will  appear  extraordrfmry  to   ; 
not  fully  con»idefed  the  subject  j  but  it  may  l)e  reconciled  by  a  view  of  the  flour  uznir  tx  Sr^ 
fYork,    'Suppose  we  debit  Utat  state  with  all'  the  flour  and  wheat  brougfit  into  it  fmm  the  Lakr 
pCountry,  from  New  iDrleans^  and  all  the  Atlantic  states,  south  of  it ;  and  then  giivir  it  credit  6wafl 
I  ilie  flour  and  wheat  exported  to  foreign  or  domestic  ports,  continuing  the  acco«Jiit  fbr  At*  ytm% 
I  ^ao  as  to  hnvo  i\  t-ilr  jivpr/ip»>  wliflt  would  be  the  balance  in  fiivour  of  New  York  prodoctknif' 

**  Tlir  )>ylvania  has  not  increased  so  rapidly  as  that  of  Htm  Yorit.  ud 

although  li  ^  I  is  not,  perhaps,  so  great  as  twenty  or  evevi  thirty  jcajs  badt,  k'^ 

(ill  very  considerable^  hut  as  little  good  land  now  remains  unbroken  in  Eaaiem  Fnumjliaai^ 

'-*  kibour  is  fast  seeking  mining  and  manu^tunng  employments,  this  surphta  will  gmimBf 

'aish.  and  tlie  time  is  not  yery  remote  when  our  metropolis  will  have  to  rvW  cm  ibe  eonaCiT 

nd  the  Ohio,  for  wheat  bread.  *  In  all  the  old  wheat  districts  in  the  states  of  Drmwmrr,  MaiykiJL 

I  Virginia,  the  Innd  is  so  completely  exhausted  by  continued  cropping,  that  it  rnnat  ba  aba   '      * 

^Ibr  years  until  fr'htnr*»d  to  vigour  by  the  re-«'*perative  i>owers  of  nature,  or  Craasterred  %o  j_ 

Ppopulatioti  ntalified  to  recover  it  by  art  and  inmistry»     In  the  upper  section  of  tbose  i 

and  towtir  uyjn  parts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  a  diflerenl  agrtculttumi  fystem  pn 

and  ti  uLMvaiion  of  wheat  i-      "         '        Svance. 

^e  a  natural  line  of  tl  < •  •  the  confluence  of  tfie  Obki,  mnd  up  tliii  i 

A  ,1  „„.. .  i„^-  gjj  iniu^Mfriry  nsa  north  lo  Lake  Erie,  and  c<»nltnue  it  nmud 

nf  the  Unitecl  States,  it  will  be  founds  timt  at  tii«t  time^  ijbe  i 
.:^v....,ii  TT».it."t  <t^if.^  is  about  e«-|'r''  *"  ^u-,i  i^  mn.^.^^wi  ..,  ^^^ 

ttes  to  for'  ls.iaiDCrt 

liwcstoft  .. ,dlll#a'beW 

,365  bushr  J  dour  of  tlie  i 

I.  or  caniL  ni  bv  i^Houa^ 


ill*  shippeij 
stall's  ?iih 
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_  Kmippi  rivert»  Ihe  canals  and  railroads  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ne«r 

V3M  ahoitt  eqiial  to  this  quantiiy.     The  estimate  may,  however,  be  made  in  another  way. 
utate?   iixui  territories   beyond   the   Ohio  river,   the  wheat  raised  in    1839»  2G,000,tHk) 
ing    1*2*000,000   bushels   for  consumption   at   four   bushels   per   head,   and 
'»r  seed,  starchy  Uo*,  we  liave   left  a  surplus  for  export  from  that  section 
>  U,     Now,  ii  is  a  fttriking  fact,  that  this  surplusp  in  short  the  whole  dis- 
<*  United  States,  is  furnbhed  by  that  section  of  our  country  the  most  remote 
t%  and  witli  the  aid  of  all  the  natural  or  artificial  communications  exist- 
jjorts,  from  the  places  of  shipment,  much  less  from  the  farmer*s  door,  at 
torty-live  or  fifty  cents  freight,  insurance*  commission,  and  v.     '  u- 

1  toNew  York,  the  cliarge  is  abotU  thirty-seven  and  a  half  «  u 

nh-fut  forty  cents,  and  these  are  the  nearest  and  most  convLijiL-ni  Mi4|»- 
i  ^s  the  farmer  in  those  states  get  for  his  wheat  when  the  price  in  our 
r  bushel?  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  wlicther*  with 
on,  the  consumption  of  wheat  has  not  already  approached  too  close 
-jj;  a  sufficient  margin  to  meet  the  contingency  of  a  bad  crim.  wlilcli 
iiy  aginin  to  import  from  Europe;  and  under  circumstances  not  so 
tho^e  which  existed  in  1837  and  18*38.     It  is  evident  from  llje  ex|i  t 

tlir  Lt  im,  that  the  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  merely  extends  in  proportion  to 

llicit  •  home  population,  not  giving  any  increase  in  the  surplus  for  export,  unless  in  years 

nfe^tf  lifotiuotion,  or  when  the  home  consumption  is  lessened  by  high  prices  arising  from  unusuul 
4«iiiBikik  f<*f  other  countries.  If  permitted  to  carry  this  table  forwat3  to  the  yrair  1850  by  analogy, 
tlie  j«port:  would  then  stand,  perhaps,  nearly  as  follows ; — 

Pupul  e  United  States  . . t22,O0().0OO 

o  Atlantic  cities ..,  .....•••, l.*200,0iJ0 

„  t*  seven  interior  cities .  ^.^^  »•*••«••• 400,000 

Lmd  I  iitcivlture , .  acre*.      ^/uiM^^irt 

Vtxd  's;e  crop  at  twenty  bushels 3  i  > 

1l«<ltiu. 3.cd,  Starch,  Ac *  - bushels,  n 

Par  export  to  foreign  places *....,•«••  i  »* »i         '  '^ 

For  f ..,r,.«.  uvP , ,  ?^    .  .      >0 

■*'  '  we  are  induced  to  advance  tlie  average  product  per  acre  to  twenty  bushels,  as 

.  wheat  cultivation  for  the  next  ten  and  many  succeeding  years,  must  be  on 
•o  the  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  river, 
of  Nn.  4,  the  first  important  fact  apparent,  is  tire  great  increase  of  the  cJ^Pp'* 
lutir  ti  \mericAn  colonies  in  tlie  year  ending  Sept rni her  30,   1R40.     Tins 

ntrtn  lice  that  wheat  of  colonial' growth  is  admitted  into  England  either 

>,  '  cvccL'duig  five  stiillings  per  quarter,  imperial  measure,  at  any  time,  and  the 

|i*  '  d  from  Canada  to  En^nd  has  been  replaced  by  imports  from  the   Lake 

pjL     1  lH*en  greatly  facilitated  by  tlie  opening  of  tlie  VVelbnd  canal,  at  the  same  " 

tS39,  hasaflforded  a  surplus  adequate  to  this  demand.     Its  continuanc©! 
itrfieb  :  I  i»u  the  future  product  of  harvests  in  England,  or  on  changoa  wliicb  may  be 

t  m  l>r  laws. 

'  In  e^iMKi^  IIP  liie  West  Indies,  there  has  also  been  a  material  increase  of  wheat  flour  andj 
mc»L,  and  tliis  arises  principally  from  a  demand  for  those  English  islands  in  which  emanci* 


llion  has  »^ 

tduded  \ 

r South  .y 

\  hai  t 

ih 

inM^  ihipmrv 

-  To  GtrM  ^ 

tb^apoertn 


out*     From'  our  former  rr^'rit  inmkot  in  Cuba,  we  are  neatly  akoLHtlKTl 
in  flour,  intended  to  trtations  from  Spain.^    Tl  ^  j 

•   to  take  about  the  I  luantity,  and  that  no  incrr  -el 

1  L-mands  on  us  for  the  mariiets  of  Brazil,  notwithstanding  thr  gn 
coffee  from  that  countr)',  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  consi*^ 
Slave  been  made  from  Europe  to  tlie  Brazils  of  late  vears. 
export'?  of  flotir  present  an  aspect  of  irregularity  in  demand,  arising  from 
r'uliar  working  of  her  corn  la  ws,  These  of  late  have 
■  quantities  of  wheat  from  the  continent  of  Europe, 
paid  for  b^  ci|*ua  at  gijU— but  lu  disiouiage  the  American  shippers,  even  at  moderate  price 
tod  wWo  no  icp*cii!  would  have  been  renuirwi  in  payment.  How  long  this  state  of  things  will  b€ 
BtHBiUcd  t  n  depend  mncli  upon  tlie  present  ministry  in  Engbnd— but  to  us  tho 

riil*f«9t€«>^  in  .iny  European  market  for  bread  slufls,  as  our  rapidly  increasing  popii-| 

^lioti  aiTortb  1,1  mofL  '    '    ■  '  >uk% 

**  Tbrcooiparboii  5  and  6,  does  not  show  any  nveiage  ittcrea^e  in  our  ex- 

piKti  oTIIoar  ^  fire  .t^.-,  ^ ^^  ovt-imher  30,  1840 — for  thou*;h  tiie  export  in   1840  was  the 

mtdmi ei«r niftd* from  this  countrj.  the  faihire  of  our  crop  in  I8;ir»,  and  doficieiicy  in  that  <y(  18H7>  1 
oetmloovd  tbe  micirtl  of  Idd7  and  ]^''^'^  tn  fill  C\i\\  fifrv  per  cent  below  an  average.  But  it  willj 
pfoWilT  appttf  t«Wi  for  llir  next  t<  1  1  ican  markets  will  be  found  for  1,250,00(11 

Wnsb,  aamiftl  «vff«fe  export,  if  t^  1  of  wheat  should  be  such  as  to  meet  tli»^ 

ofa  popttlaliti]]  coiltioually  on  the  advance;  and  leave  such  a  surplus  for  export. 
O '     1 1 .  3  S 
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I. — PoPUi«ATiON,  compared  with  the  Growth,  Consamptioiiy  andExportof  Wheats  in  ThrM 

Sections  of  the  United  States. 


SECTIONS. 


Popnla- 

tinn  in 

1840. 


States  East  of  Wheat  section 
—Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachosettf, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connec- 
ticQt 

Wheat  crowing  section— La- 
titade  35  deg.  to  43  deg. 
north ;  longitude  3  deg.  east 
to  15  deg.  west  of  Washiug- 
ton-including  New  York, 
New  Jemey,  PeunsyWanis, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia,Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  District 
of  Columbia,  and  North- 
West  Territory 

States  south  of  35  deg.  north 
latitude  —  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Misns- 
sipiri,  Arkansas,  and  Flo- 
rida Territory,  and  including 
also  North  Carolina,  though 
nearly  all  abore  35  deg 

In  naral  serrice  of  the  United 
Sutes 


per  official 
census. 


8.234,829 


Crop  in 

1S40. 


Used  for 

seed, 
starch,  &C. 


bushels  of 
GO  lbs. 


2.000,000 


11,317,666    73.000,000 


3,510,078 
0,100 


5,000/)00 


Population  in  1840...    17.068,666    80,000,000 


10  idreign 
countries. 


7.190,000 


400,000 


m^ign 


lior  human 
food. 


bushels. 


Imported 
Iran 
wheat 

■eetioB. 


bushels. 


7,750.000     ft.9l0b000 


ll,300/)00  4^;mo,ooo 


7.000,000 


I 
7,750,000    11,300,000    60.»50.000 


"KJ- 


Co  other 


8»»10^t00 


■s=y 


4  i-n 


s^imH  mim»;  3  1-w 


II. — Increase  of  Population  in  the  United  States,  compared  with  the  Growth,  Coosunqptioo, 
and  Export  of  Wheat,  from  1790  to  1840. 
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III. — CoBiPABATiVE  Average  Export  of  Wheat  Flour,  from  the  prmdpal  Floiir  Marti  of 
the  United  States,  for  three  periods,  of  Fire  Yearn  each. 


Britinh 

North 

American 

West 
Indies. 

South 
America. 

Great 

Britain 

and 

Ireland. 

France. 

Spain 

and 

PortugaL 

Madeira. 

Africa. 

Asia. 

A^^n^dT 

fcrif* 
ywffi. 

ri 
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IBM) 

fe    > 

IMOj 

50,394 
59,995 

UbfiU 

Ill 

373,100 

iao>B96 

214,300 
34,776 
150,340 

6,749 
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Od  referring  to  the  Inspection  Tables  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  great  increase  in  the 
supply  of  flour  brought  to  market,  is  to  ports  east  of  the  Potomac,  as  no  material  change  is 
apparent  in  the  average  inspections  of  the  ports  of  Virginia  for  some  years ;  and  in  the  district  of 
Columbia,  what  Georgetown  has  gained  by  the  opening  of  the  Ohio  canal  to  the  Shenandoah 
vdley,  Alexandria  has  lost. 


VL — Statbbcent  of  the  Exports  of  Flour  and  Wheat  fipom  the  United  States,  from  the 
Year  1790  to  1843,  and  also  of  the  Average  Price  of  Wheat  in  England,  and  of  Flour 
in  Fkuladdphiay  and  the  Population  of  the  United  States  during  the  same  period. 
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*  la  I8S7,  wiMa  the  prerioiu  harreit  in  the  Uoited  States  yielded  undtfr  an  arerage  crop,  the  imports  of  wheat 
a  ■waled  to  bbo^  arave  than  doable  the  quantity  ercr  exported  in  any  one  year;  ris.,  to  3,021,139  bushela,  im- 
fwntd  inm  varhwa  conntrics.    In  1830  there  were  imported  896,300  bushela  of  wheat,  and  13,731  bushels  of  floor. 

t  Tlw  pepoUtton  ratama  for  the  present  year,  1845,  may  be  placed  at  about  30,000,000. 
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PROVISIONS  AND  LIVE  STOCK  EXPORTED. 

The  rearing  of  homed  cattle  and  of  swine^  for  provisions,  for  taliow,  for  krd, 
and  for  their  skins,  has  not  been  neglected  in  the  United  States.  But,  unless  it 
may  be  the  pork  and  lard  of  the  north-western  states,  the  quantity  salted  or 
prepared  for  foreign  markets,  has  scarcely  increased.  This  will  appear  from  the 
following  table. 

Quantity  and  Value,  the  Prodace  of  Animals,  Exported  from  the  United  States,  in  etch 

Year,  from  1791  to  1844. 
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The  increase  of  exports  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1848, 
and  during  the  nine  oionths  ending  the  30th  of  June^  1843,  has  bera  attiibotsd 
in  this  country  to  the  British  tariff,  which  came  into  operatioa  in  the  latter  end 
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In  order  to  show  the  fallacy  of  such  an  assertion,  it  must  be  remarked 
exports  of  1842  were  effected  before  the  British  tariff  came  into 
ScHi  ;  that  the  duty  on  batter,  cheese^  and  tallow^  were  not  reduced  in  that 
I  that  no  live  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  horses,  or  mules,  were  exported  at  all  to 
United  Kingdom  ;  and  that  the  exportation  of  beef,  pork,  hams,  bacon^  lard, 
fp  butler,  hides,  &c.,  were  chiefly  to  the  following  countries,  viz.,  in  1842, 
br  the  nine  months  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1843. 
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^€  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  above  articles,  the  produce  of 

Jnited  States,  have  been  of  comparatively  unimportant  value ;  of  those  on 

I  dtttieai  have  been  reduced  in  the  tariff  of  1842,  none  are  of  any  consequence 

le  mmount  imported  except  lard,  and  France  has  taken  more  than  double  the 

itily  of  lard  from  America  that  has  been  imported  from  the  United  States* 

juxl  and  lard  oil  will  hereafter  continue  to  be  one  of  the  principal  animal  pro- 

which  America  will  export.    Not  for  food,  but  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  for 

machinery  and  of  manufactures. 

PORK   TRADE  OF  ClNCIiVKATT. 

ttty  ye&rs  since  (nays  a  recent  writer  on  this  btisiness),  we  are  told,  it  was  so  inslg- 

lat  no  one  house  was  engaged  in  it  exclusively,  and  the  whole  number  of  hoga 

in  one  season  did  not  exceed  10^000.     At  thjit  period  the  hogs  were  killed  (aa 

fmruiers   now  k'dl  them  in  the  country)  out  of  doors,  and  then  hung  upon  a  pole, 

'  en  chared  tbe  formers  twelvt*  and  a  half  to  twenty  cents,  per  head,  for  killing' 

the  offal  iLH  lit  pment.     From  this  insignificant  beginning  the  business  has  in- 

Tat  the  numlwr  of  hogs  killed  this  yetir  (1842)  will  probably  reach  250,000, 

.      icrs  now  frequently  pay  ten  to  twenty  cents  premium  per  head  for  the  privi- 

hi*m.     And  instead  of  a  few  houses  incidentally  engaged  in  the  businesB  a 

,  dicrc  ore  now  twenty-six  pork  houses  excluaively  engaged  in  it,  and  which 
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use  a  capital  of  nearly  2,000,000  ofdoUarSy  which,  by  the  foayj  has  been  mostly  foreign 
this  season,  owing  to  the  disasters  of  the  last  three  years. 

'*  The  district  of  country  in  the  west  devoted  to  the  raising  of  pork  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, includes  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  a  part  of  Tennessee; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  business  is  done  within  a  cirde  of  300  miles  in  diameter,  with  CiDcm* 
nati  as  its  centre,  including  the  contiguous  parts  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana.  Hogi, 
are,  however,  frequently  driven  to  this  market  from  a  distance  of  200  miles,  as  notwith- 
standing large  numbers  are  killed  at  various  places  in  the  Wabash  and  Miami  TaUeys,  at 
Madison,  Indiana,  Portsmouth,  Chillicothe,  &c.,  this  business  will  concentrate  in  the  laigett 
cities,  where  labour,  salt-barrels,  and  other  facilities  are  naturally  most  abimdant.  In  a  popu- 
lous city,  also,  the  steaks,  spare-ribs,  &c.,  not  used  in  packing,  can  always  be  disposed  of  fSor 
cash,  without  loss;  and  in  this  city,  also,  if  anywhere  in  the  west,  active  cash  capitel  is  alwa}-! 
found. 

"  In  the  above  district  the  number  of  hogs  prepared  for  market  this  season  will  not  fall 
short  of  500,000  (and  this  is  not  a  larger  number  than  usual),  besides  the  vast  amount  de- 
tiuned  for  domestic  consumption.  Of  this  number  250,000  are  probably  packed  in  Oncm- 
nati,  150,000  more  will  probably  come  here  for  a  market  or  reshipment,  and  100,000  mon 
may  be  set  down  as  the  estimate  for  those  that  will  be  shipped  from  various  other  towns 
on  the  river,  without  being  landed  here.  Of  the  above  number  75,000  are  r^sed  in  the 
Wabash  valley  alone. 

"  Our  hogs  are  fed  on  Indian  com  exclusively.  They  are  never  */ed  on  mutioHj'  at 
an  English  nobleman  lately  stated  at  an  agricultural  fair.  The  stock  b  well  crossed  with 
imported  animals  firom  Europe,  of  the  various  Chinese,  Irish,  English,  and  Russian  breeds, 
and  is  probably  exceeded  by  none  in  the  United  States.  Hogs  have  been  raised  here,  weigh- 
ing over  1200  lbs.,  but  the  average  runs  from  200  to  250  lbs. — the  latter  size  bdng  the 
most  desirable. 

'*  In  Kentucky,  the  drovers  frequently  buy  the  hogs  alive  of  the  farmers  by  gross  weight, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  But  generally  the  farmers  club  togcner 
(each  one  having  his  hofi;s  marked),  and  drive  them  to  market  themselves  in  droves  of  500  to 
1000,  and  seldom  less  than  500,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city.  During  die 
first  day  or  two  the  hogs  cannot  well  travel  more  than  four  to  six  miles;  but  after  tiiat  tkj 
travel  eight  and  sometimes  ten  miles  per  day,  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  roada 
Hie  Yorkshire  are  said  to  be  the  best  travellers. 

**  Having  reached  some  of  the  extensive  slaughtering  establishments  in  the  ncighbonr- 
hood  of  the  city,  a  bargain  is  made  with  the  butchers  to  kill  and  dress  them,  which  is  done 
for  the  offal,  and  the  hogs,  niter  being  dressed,  are  carried  to  town  at  the  expense  of  the 
butcher. 

'^  The  hog  is  bought  by  the  pork  packer,  completely  dressed  by  the  butcher,  and  ddi* 
vered  at  the  pork-house." 

Notwithstanding  the  above  account,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  export  of  pofk 
or  beef  to  foreign  countries  has,  or  will,  increase  (see  tabular  statements).  The 
increased  consumption  of  animal  food  by  the  large  towns,  by  those  engaged  in 
the  inland  and  coasting,  and  foreign  navigation,  in  the  lake,  river,  shore  bank, 
and  whale  fisheries,  will  keep  pace  with  the  probable  increase  of  cattle  and  hogs 
raised  for  beef  and  pork. 

Lard,  Lard  Oil,  and  Vegetable  Oils. — Mr.  Ellsworth  in  his  reports  for  1842 

and  1843,  states  :— 

'<  The  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  oil  from  com  and  lard  was  introduced  to  the  aotiee 
of  the  public  in  the  report  of  last  year.  As  com  oil  has  heretofore  been  connected  with£i- 
tillation,  although  it  b  easily  made,  and  answers  a  good  purpose,  less  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  it  It  has  been  suggested,  on  good  authority,  that  it  can  be  gathered  from  At 
mash  which  is  prepared  for  fermentation  for  feeding  swine.  If  this  shouH  be  ^nfiwnjJ  hj 
further  experiments,  as  it  would  not  be  liable  to  the  same  objection  urged  againit  the  famv^ 


Qim  ttsaimfaciure  of  spirituous  Umiors,  it  may  hereafter  be  carried  oa  to  a  great  extent.  No 
doubt  se*in%s  to  be  euteriained  or  its  value  for  bunuDg^,  and  all  other  purposes  to  which  oil  h 
a|i|ili«d  but  pahi lings. 

**3ltich  iutort-^st  has  been  fe!t  on  the  subject  of  oil  from  lard,  aod  the  almost  daily  iu- 
sipectiiig  its  process  of  mat>ufac!ture,  d'c,  and  its  close  connexion  with  the  questioa 
iiig  of  our  agricultural  products,  forms  a  reason  for  giving  it  a  more  extended  con- 
iou  in  the^e  remarks.  Cornpiete  success  has  attended  the  enterprise.  Several  largo 
for  ihii  manufacture  of  this  oil  have  been  some  time  in  operation  in  Cincinnati,  and 
tlioajftDfli  of  gidlons  are  daily  prepared  for  home  consumption  and  exportation.  It  is  also 
carntid  on  at  C1evcl}iiid«  Ohio;  Chicago,  IlUaols;  Burllngtoo,  Iowa;  Hannibal,  Missouri ; 
ami  ofther  place;!  both  in  the  western  and  Atluutic  states. 

•*  It  is  oontiid«i'«d  much  superior  to  olive  or  sperm  oil  for  machinery  and  for  the  manufitc- 
Uwo  of  woollens,  &c.  It  can  be  furnished  also  at  half  the  price,  and  therefore  it  will  doubt- 
Ibh  y'fx^raede  that  article  of  import.  As  it  contains  le^s  gelatine  than  other  oik>  it  n  found 
"^  ^1  oetter  for  combing  wool,  for  which  purpose  a  single  factory  wished  to  contract  for 
M)  gallons  from  one  establi^meDt.  An  order  for  600  gallons,  with  this  view  has  already 
^ocoived  for  the  use  of  a  doth  factory  in  Huddersfield,  England.      Repeated  experi- 

too,  have  shown,  that  for  the  purpose  of  combustion  no  oil  is  superior. 
>  The  following  are  g^ven  as  the  relative  constituents  of  lard  oil  and  sperni  oil,  in  100 
,  of  cither  :  — 


carbon. 

hydrogen. 

oxTgen. 

Lard  oil 

.     79.03 

U.422 

9.548 

Sperm  oil  . 

79.05 

11.6 

8.9 

*»  It  will  be  thus  teen  that  the  difference  in  carbon  is  only  3.00 ;  about  the  same  in  hydro- 
.*.  *.>  ;l.  if.  ,^^  ^-.yon  it  b  about  4.10  in  favour  of  the  lard  oil.  The  large  quantity  of  carbon 
he  relied  on  as  a  material  for  giving  light,  as  it  is  well  a.scert^ed  that 
ii'VL'j^  t:-i.j[j  >n  jiredonunates  in  an  animal  oil  the  article  is  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  lumi* 
>  power.  Ex[>eriments  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Campbell  Moriit,  of  Philadelphia,  The^e 
bI'  '  '  ^  our  of  lard  oil.  About  sixty  lbs.  in  1(X>  lbs.  of  good  lard,  in  tallow  only 
lis.  is  oil;  and  the  processes  of  nmnufacture  resorted  to,  show  that  it  may  be 
J  ajirutitable  business,'*^ — Report  for  1842. 
**  'Vtm  amount  of  lard  and  tallow  worked  into  oil,  and  stearinc  candles,  in  the  vicinity  of 
C&nreUcid  the  post  year,  is  2o0  tons;  while  the  year  before  it  was  only  eighty  tons.  The 
adopted  with  nsspect  to  sperm  oil,  in  producing  stearine,  has  not  been  found  to 
with  regard  to  lard  and  oil,  on  account  of  the  dilVerent  mode  of  their  cr^'stalUsation. 
CotttpucMioo  aniwers  in  the  former  case  ;  but  in  the  latter  it  has  a  tendency  to  confine  the 
flflid  pnrU  that  may  be  separated.  The  usual  modes^  by  the  use  of  alcohol,  camphor,  acids. 
Bod  alValie^.  are  found  too  eirpensive  ;  but,  by  the  improved  metlrod  described  by  3Ir, 
Stal^'  re  beautiful  article,  clear,  and  capable  of  enduring  a  temperature  of  twenty 

degxx^.,  ^  »..d  to  be  produced.     The  oU  which  he  mentions,  is  superior  in  appearance  to 
tb»  sperm  oil  of  the  stores* 

^  Tbe  candh'S  of  stearine  sell,  it  is  said,  at  fix>m  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per  pound,  by 
iLe  bi»;  aiid,  in  light,  are  etptal  to  the  first  quality  of  teJlow  candles,  but  kst  twice  as  long, 
lad  are  not  grteasy  in  warm  weather. 

**Mr.  8ta0ora  states  the  price  of  lard  at  four  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  and  says,  thai 
Irtnn  May  to  August,  he  worked  the  average  of  3500  pounds  per  day.  The  fattened  hog 
isao  bo  t^imed  int/i  the  «t«»am  tub  (bams,  blood,  entrails,  &'c.,  excepted),  separated  by  heat — 
lll«  fa'  nd  muscle^ — ^and  twelve  hours  after  the  fat  is  cold,  ana  caudles 

cut1>  3^(*  and  beacon  at  Cleveland  have  been  exclusively  supplied  with 

laiduil^  %i  n,  for  the  past  year,     3Ir.  Stafford  further  says,  that 

'ii»umiii  '  fifty  cents  per  cwt.,  by  his  improved  process  he  could 

litfitr  t"  InrtUotl  in  New  Vork,  at  thirty-seven  and  a  half 

bnij  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  and  leave 

;in  tor  protit.'     Mr.  Wing  gives  a  statement  respecting  tlus  subject  in 

i  .V  :i;4  account  there  are  four  establishments  for  the  purpose  of  maimfacturin^ 

lard  bj  steam  in  that  city.     It  is  said  to  succeed  admirablyi  making  it  perfectly  white  and 

-  3  T 
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por©;  the  process,  toes  proven  &  great  SATing  of  erpens©,  as  well  as  funiUlies  a  larger  qi 
tity  from  the  same  amount,  of  pork. 

''  For  die  conifer^ion  of  krd  iuto  oil  aiiJ  steantie,  there  are,  in  Ctnciniiativ  DOi  litfi  tliaii 

hirtceo  factories  in  fidl  operation,  making  from  3tX>  to  2500  borreb  each  m  a  mmtm^  Of 

'100,000  ^dUous.     The  oil  sells  there  at  sixty  eents  per  g-allon,  hy  tlie  barrel-  hih!   sKtr^nty* 

6*^e  cents  by  retail.     The  stearine  made  by  one  establisurnent  amouiita  to  7  hiuA* 

er  atinum^  two*third5  of  which  (the  summer)  is  suitable  for  making  candie^^.    -.•.-  .:^j47ib« 

ells  at  seven  cents  per  pound ;  and  the  winter,  which  is  used  for  culiimry  purpose*,  is  t^vd 

'^to  thebt*st  leaf  lard,  aadselh  for  six  cents  perpoand,  when  well  put  up  ii;  '      ■    ^  '    *"'— -r- 

**  Lard  oil  is  also  manufactured  in   Columbus,  Ohio;  Wheeling",    ^ 

Peniiiylvania;    Indianapolis,   Indiana;   St,  Louis,  Mobile;    Springfield,    iiiinrn3i   ;Sji*tiTuje, 

Teiineaji<*e;  New  Orleans*   Louisiana;  Rochester,  New  York;  New  York  citj,  ond  vafiool 

other  places/'— i?<7*or/yi>r  1843. 

It  is  stated  in  several  papers  that  the  demand  for  lard  oil,  as  a  i>erfecl 

lute  for  sperm  oil  will  soon  raise  the  price  of  hogs  and  pork, 

CULTIVATION  OF  SUGAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

'  Tlie  sngmr-cane  ha%  for  several  yeara,  been  extensively  cultivated  in  L    j-iru 

for  some  time,  to  a  limited  degree  irj  Georgiu,  and   West   Florida.      In  l>iui-iiin< 

ads  of  the  cane  have  been  raised.     The  tirst  is  the  Creole  cane,  which  is  su|  ;m  w,  J 

ome  ori^nally  from  Africa.     The  second  h  tlie  Bourbon  cane  from  Otahtit*-.      Ifjli 

Ihese^  are  the  riband  curie,  green  and  red ;  the  riband  cane,  green  and  yellow  ;  ai»d  ibr 

^violet  cane  of  BraziL     The  latter  species  was  abandoned  soon  after  its  introduction,  u  it 

proved  less  productive  in  our  climate  than  any  of  the  others*     The  other  sfied^  aifr  tiae 

best  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.     They  are  all  more  or  less  aflfected  by  the  rariaitMiai 

of  the  atmosphere,  are  very  sendble  to  cold,  and  are  killed  in  part  by  the  frost  evvfry  for. 

c£jipertence  has  demonstrated  that  the  cane  may  be  cultivated  in  a  latitude  m^eli  ^oUv 

bhan  w.ifl  generally  supposed  ;   fur  fine  crops  are  now  made  in  Louisiana,  id  placet  mhem,  a 

few  years  ago,  the  cane  froxe  before  it  was  ripe  enough  to  make  sugar. 

*'  In  the  process  of  cultivation,   the  ground  is  ploughed  as  deep  as  posiihle«  and  hv* 

awed  ;  after  it   has   been  thiiii  broken   up,  parallel  drilU  or  furron-*  are  pi 

listance  of  two  feet  and  a  half  to  four  feet  from  one  anothex;  in  the^a  t 

I  lengthwise^  and  covered  about  an  inch  with  a  hoe.     Small  canals,  to  drain  qS[  tlkt.^  naU^ 

j  are  commonly  dug,  more  or  less  distant  from  each  other,  and  these  are  OTOSSfid  trr  Mttte 

Idratns,  so  ns  to  form  squares  like  a  che«s-board.     These  ditches  are  noce«sary  to  dnil  off 

"the  water  from  rains,  as  well  as  that  which  Elteri  from   the  rivers,  which  would  oihermB 

remain  u|M)n  the  plantations.     The  average  quantity  of  sugar  that  may  be  prodocfd  mft 

an  acre  of  land  of  the  proper  quality,  well  cultivated,  ie  from  800  to  1000  lb«.,  pi^oindod  uol 

the  cane  has  not  been   damaged,  either  by  storms  of  mnd,  auundauootf,  or  frost,     IT* 

strong  foil  is  easiest  of  cultivation,  and  most  productive,  in  rainy  geasotos.     Thir  tight  poih 

require  less  labour,   and  yield  more  revenue,  in  dry  s^msons.     To  these  Yaria^oiM,  othaa 

are  to  be  added,  resulting  fmm  the  different  exposure  of  the  lands^  the  greater  or  Jcai 

of  draining,  and  also  from  the  greater  or  less  quaiittty  of  a  weed  known  b^'  lhi» 

i^0oco  or  grass  nut.      Sixty  working  hands   are  necessary  to  cultivate  240   oere*  of 

planted  iu  well-prepareil  land«   and  to  do  all  the  work  uece«$ary  until  the  sogar  ip 

^und  dehvered/* — Book  of  (fie  Unk^d  States, 

III  an  article  in  f/itnsards  Ilegufer^  it  is  stated — 

**  That  the  great  staple  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Florida  must  he  Su^nur,     Wa 

1^1  the  attentiou  of  the  planters  of  Georgia,  the  CaroUnas,  AlahAina.        *     "  ^''He 
7f«t  Florida,  to   the  iugar  hammocks  and  sugar  savannahs  of  Fiends  if 

nirannefi,     A    '    '  «•,  that  Ea?t  FloriJ^i       '         s  an  Area 

at  trt  the  -  lina.      It  has  been  •  i  by  comp* 

UcTL*  artJ  jrj   ]v»'t    Mt,,r].!:i,   ■^*   ']u_    \,:\.-\ 
The  hainiii'o.i,,^  >i;.'i  -,'Uaj.ii.*li>  tli;-^ 
bttlt  tiie  eaottTu  and  &nutheni  conht  of  Ea*l  Fkirida,  and  ai  i 
,      They  commence  fifteen  miles  south  of  St.  Augustine^    h 
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jur-fifths  are  hammock,  and  one-fifth  savannah  land.  The  characteristics  of  the  hammock 
nl  are,  a  deep  vegetahle  hlack  moiild,  underlaid  hy  a  firm  clay  pan  or  stratum,  hased  upon 
bed  oif  rich  pure  marl,  of  a  dark  clay  colour,  and  this  bed  of  marl  varying  from  eight  to 
i^enty  feet  in  depth,  of  course  inexhaustible  for  soil  or  for  manure.  These  hammocks  are 
hickly  studded  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of,  first,  the  cabbage-palm  tree  ;  second,  live-oak, 
rith  gum,  magnolia,  orange,  hickory,  maple,  ash,  cedar,  &c.  The  savannahs  are  even  more 
aluable,  having  a  similar  but  still  richer  soil,  and  without  any  timber  to  obstruct  the 
irocesa  of  immediate  cultivation. 

**  The  chief  outlets  of  this  sugar  region  (soil,  and  climate,  and  other  advantages  con- 
idcred,  the  best,  it  is  believed,  on  the  continent  of  America),  are  the  St.  John's,  the 
>cklawaha,  the  Suwannee,  the  Santa  Fe,  Echactucnee  New  River,  the  Matanzas,  Halifax, 
rlillsboroogh,  and  Withlacooclice  ;  the  harbour  of  St.  Augustine,  the  Matanzas,  Mosquito, 
.nd  Indian  River  inlets.  The  value  of  these  sugar  lands  is  greatly  enhanced  from  the  fact 
hat  they  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  contiguous  to,  or  surrounded  by,  the  best  provision 
nd  grazing  lands,  to  an  illimitable  extent." 

In  the  account  given  of  the  trade  of  New  Orleans,  we  have  given  tabular 

tatements  of  the  exports  of  the  cane-grown  sugar  of  Louisiana.    The  following 

tatements  are   from  Mr.  Ellsworth's  Reports,  for  1841,  1842,  and  1843;  and 

rom  various  sources  of  information: — 

"  The  progpress  of  the  sugar  manufacture,  and  the  gain  upon  our  imports,  has  been 
apid.  Id  1839,  the  import  of  sugars  was  195,231,273  lbs  ,  at  an  expense  of  at  least 
(i000,000  dollars  ;  in  1840,  about  120,000,000  lbs.,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  6,000,000 
loUars.  A  portion  of  this  was  undoubtedly  exported,  but  most  of  it  remained  for  home 
onsumptioD.  More  than  30,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  also,  from  the  maple  and  the  beet* 
ooty  were  produced  in  1841,  in  the  northern,  middle,  and  western  states ;  and,  should  the 
iroductioD  of  oom-stalk  sugar  succeed,  as  it  now  promises  to  do,  this  article  must  contribute 
greatly  to  lessen  the  amount  of  imported  sugars.  Indeed,  such  has  been  the  manufacture 
^f  the  sugar  from  the  cane  for  the  last  five  years,  that  were  it  to  advance  in  the  same  ratio 
or  the  five  to  come,  it  would  be  imnecessary  to  import  any  more  sugar  for  our  home  con- 
umption.  Some  further  remarks  on  this  particular  topic  will  be  found  in  connexion  with 
he  sulject  of  corn-stalk  sugar  " — Report  for  1841. 

**  The  early  froaU  and  high  winds  threatened  it,  and  were  thought  to  have  cut  off  the 
Top  by  thousands  of  hogsheads  ;  the  clear,  cold  weather,  however,  succeeding,  prevented 
t  from  proving  so  injurious  as  a  milder  and  more  moist  season  would  have  done.  Even  the 
roien  cane  turned  out  very  well,  and  thus  nearly  realised  the  full  amount  of  the  planters' 
expectations.  The  capital  employed  in  the  production  of  sugar,  in  1842,  is  said  to  be 
>2,000,000  dollars,  and  the  average  manufacture  is,  probably  more  than  80,000,000  lbs., 
md  4,000,000  gallons  of  molasses." — Report  for  1842. 

"  The  crop  of  cane  sugar  for  1843  fell  off.     Maple  sugar,  also,  proved  a  failure.     Good 
nolasses  anJ  syrup  have  been  made  from  corn-stalk  juice  ;  and,  though  it  has  been  found 
lifficult  to  make  a  crystallised  sugar  from  it,  it  appears  evident  that  every  farmer  may 
lupply,  from  his  own  ground,  abundance  of  molasses  or  syrup." — Report  for  1843. 
Pounds  of  Sugar  produced  in  each  State  in  1840. — (Official  Account.) 
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Carrietl  forward. 


Quantity. 


STATES. 


238.230| 

1,097^9H  MiMiKStppi 

579/227  I'ouisiana 

50  TenneMee 

S1,7G4  Ki-ntucky 

4,2-20,.Vl  I .  Ohio 

10,003,991' Indiana 

S6Jillinoia 

1.555,977  Mti«sonri 

I  Arkansas , 

36,26111  Michigan 

1  fiSOfi*  1 1  Florida  Territory .... 
WifCtinain  Territory.. 
30,000; Iowa  Territory. 


Brought  forward. 


S3I.140 
10,135 


10,675,316 


Dlatiict  of  Colombia. 


Total. 


Quantity. 

lb*. 

19,675,316 

70 

849,987.7«0 

251,745 

6,980,088 

3,720,186 

394.446 

252,560 

9,535 


41,750 
281,205,416 
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"  The  importation  of  sugar  and  molasses  into  the  United  States,  chiefly  from  Brasl 
and  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  is  annually  very  large.  By  the  reporta  of  the  secretazy  of 
the  treasury,  the  imports  of  sugar  into,  and  exported  from,  the  United  States,  were  as 
follows : — 


YEARS. 


1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 


Quantity. 


lbs. 
06.452,288 
97,688.132 
115,389.855 
126,036,239 


YEARS. 


1836.. 
1837.. 
1830  . 


Quantily. 


Ibn. 
191,42M15 
136.130.819 
163,000.000 


"  Imports  of  sugar  from  Brazil  for  five  years : — 


YEARS. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

YEARa 

Quantity. 

Talne. 

1934 

6.816.150 

7,969383 

27,840,054 

dollars. 
3.')6  865 
305,083 

1.570.596 

1837.. 

Iba. 
3,2'*7^l 

7.885,067 

doHara. 
IfMBF 
429,833 

1835 

1838.. 

1836 

YEARS. 


1840 — Brown  sugar  imported 

And  there  was  exported— 

Refiued  to  the  value  of 

Molasaea  „  

1841— Imports — 

Brown  sugar • 

White  clayed 

Refined 

1842— Brown  sugar  exported 

Refined 

1843 — Nine  months,  ending  June  80 — 

Brown  sugar  exported,  indigenous. 

Kefined 


Quantity. 


lbs. 
107,955,038 


165,063,083 

18.233.579 

13.435.885 

166,533 

3,430.346 

68  503 
596384 


Value. 


dollars. 
4.741,483 

1.214.658 
2.910.791 

7,603.830 

1,192.<Q7 

1,348.974 

8.^90 

90M99 

3.435 

47.345 


"  The  quantity  of 

sugar  imported  into  Boston,  chiefly  from  Cuha,  was — 

YEARS. 

Brown. 

White. 

YEARS. 

Brown. 

WMIB. 

1840 

lbs. 
20,978,674 
31.990.342 
20  541,675 

lbs. 

9.704,821 
11.252.061 
2,695.237 

1843 

lbs. 
13.635,105 
88,042.135 

Iks. 
l.l4t,4N 
1.48MW 

1841 

1M4 

1842 

"  Of  which  from  Cuha — 


In  1843,  17.552.054  lbs.  brown,  and  1.131.731  white. 
In  1844,  29.507,873        „  „        1,485.513      „ 


''The  whole  quantity  of  molasses  imported  into  Boston,  foreign  and  coaatwin^  ■ 
1842,  was  63,676  hogsheads ;  and  in  1843,  67,660  hogsheads ;  in  1844,  about  64,000 
hogsheads. 

Imports  of  Sugar  and  Molasses  for  Ten  Years,  into  New  York. 


YEARS. 

MOLASSKS. 

Duty. 

Sous  MS. 

Dirty. 

1833 

dollars. 
2,867.980 
2389,020 
3  074,172 
4,077,312 
3.444  701 
3865.285 
4.304,234 
2,910.791 
3,028.519 
1,942,575 

5  cents  per  gallon. 
»» 

n 
», 

tt 

n 

44  mills  per  lb. 

lbs. 
4,752,343 
6.537,829 
6.806,174 
13.514,504 
7.202,668 
7,586  A60 
9.910.502 
5.580.050 
8,708  037 
0.370,770 

Newts  »«  ft. 

1834 

1833 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841  

18« 

''  The  whole  produce  of  sugar  in  Louisiana,  in  the  year  1828,  was  stated  aft  88^878 
hoffsheads  of  1000  lbs.  each;  t^  c^tal  invested  in  sugar  estates  estunated  at  45^000^000 
dollars;  the  number  of  sugar  plantations  in  1827  about  700;  in  1840  only  aboiik  OS 
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I  wein  ti>  huso  neen  ni  operation.       Tbe  iv  ni^r  Lininml  amount  of  sugar  produced  ia 
;90;000*()00  lbs.      The  quantity  of  niola^        ^r  J  n  ,  1  in  tW  same  state  is  4,000,000 
Tl  ut  of  capital  then  employed  was  oL%000,000  doUare,  with  40,000 

k a^iid  I'  ^es. 

'  *•  Aoeonliiig   to  the  circular  oF  Messrs.  A,  Gordon,  Wylie,  and  Co.,  of  New  Orleans, 
at   the    f*lo^  of   lH-14,  the  whole  quantity  of  sugar    produced  that  year    in    the 
tFiiHod  ^  '   It  126,400,;n0lbs.,  of  which  Louisiana  yielded  97 J  73,590  lbs, 

thare  Ui  ^  sugar  plantations,  of  which  361  work  by  steam  power,  and  the 

gaaibcr  of  blacks  employed  aiuouot  to  about  26,000.  The  ^4eld  varies  according  to  the 
Becidents  of  umiiher;  tn  1843,  the  crop  was  140,316  hogsheads;  in  1844,  about  100,000; 
and  the  prospects  of  the  coming  crop  are  so  favourable,  that  it  will  jirobably  amount  to 
17^000  lio^beads.  The  lauds  cultivated  are  almost  exclusively  low  alluvial  land,  bor- 
fein^  on  the  Missidsippi,  and  the  minor  streams  lying  to  the  south  and  west.  One  or 
pmi  ttstatei  have  as  many  as  500  slavest  but  the  average  of  all  is  about  forty  hands,  men 
pl4  wooMSfi*  The  product  varies  very  mucli,  according  to  circumstances  and  cultivation. 
Din  tmail  fanna  as  much  as  10,000  lbs.  of  sug'ar  per  working  hand  has  been  made,  but 
bilf  thai  quantity  would  be  a  high  average.  The  labourers  are  very  well  fed  and  clothed, 
ind  work  modeiutely;  aud  tlie  slave  popidation  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
iT["Ti'f^Tf  on  all  the  plantations  where  the  people  liave  become  acclimated.  The  cane  cul* 
knmiad  ta  t}>  -  or  variety  called  the  riband  cane,  originally  from  Java,  which  has 

inperieded  t  i  or  St.  Domingo  cane,  as  well  as  the  variety  brought  from  Tahiti, 

^lu  a  memoiial  addressed  to  the  State  Legi^atore,  in  1840,   it  was  titated  that  sugar 
'  not  be  pnxlnced  for  le*s  than  five  cents  per  pound ;  but  field-hands,  provisions,   and 
Me  all  inco  then,  and  at  four  cents  it  must  be  a  remunerating  crop.     The 

ealtaMon  ot  ^  ^n  will  much  depend  upon  the  protection  aflbrded  by  the  tariif.    Widi 

IIm  puifol  dutv  of  two  and  one-half  cents  per  lb,  on  foreign  sugar,  large  tracts  of  land  in 
.  will  De  taken  io;  and  there   are  still  enormous  tmcts  in  Louisiana,  well  ffltuated 
ratcr*cnurses  now  lying  idle,     iilany  experiments  are  making  in  tlie  manufacturing  of 
,  and  these,  with  improved  cultivation  and  draining,  must  long  before  augment  con- 
'Aj  the  quantity  produced.     But  (observe  Messrs*  Gordon  and  Co.)  we  see  no  reason 
that  the  sugar  of  Louisiana  can  become  an  article  of  importance  in   £iUH7pean 
f  aave  so  Car  as  it  supplies,  or  fails  to  supply,  the  wants  of  the  United  States.     It 
that  with  a  very  hrge  crop,  or  a  failure  in  the  crops  of  the  West  India  Islands, 
"  portion  may  find   its  way  to  Great  Britain;  but  if  so,  it  will  be  accidental,  and 
ily  to  be  looked  for.** 

Tillotson,  a  sugar  planter.  New  River,    Louisiana,   says :    **  The  plants  we 
niatlay  in  beds  during  the  autumn,  usually  in  October,  previous  to  the  sugar- 

mtmotit    and  before    the  canes  are    injured    by  frosts.     Often    the  unripe  tops, 

vhieh  wooU  otherwise  be  thrown  away^  are  win  rowed  for  plants.     The   best  plant  cane 
t^uaily  save  for  plants,  because  they  are  the  easiest  put  up  and  the  quickest  planted; 
''     '!  and  caving  of  labour  arc  money.     Besides,  by  planting  the  whole  stalk,  it  grows 
^  i  ngtmitisly  than  the  tops,  espmally  in  a  dry  season. 

i'^AUar  the  sugar* making  season  is  over,  which  is  usually  about  the   1st  of  January, 

tr  tniiil  iJeatlgned  for  cane  by  ploughing  and  harrowing,  breaking  it  &om  four 

:  the  stiver   the  laud,  the    deeper    the  plougliing    is    necessary',  to 

'Ught.      Thus  prepared,  the  ground  is  laid  off   in  rows,  with  a  two- 

cjilghi    about    six  feet  apart  (some  plant  as  close  as  four  feet).      In  these  fur- 

Duld  board  plough  with  one  horse  is  run*  in  order  to  clear  the  furrows  of 

toda»  and  abo  to  deepen  and  widen  the  furrows,  as  it  is  necessary  to  put  the 

inches   below  the  surface,  otherwise  the  cane  would   require   too   much 

pisklly  tlie  upcxind  and  third  years. 

V  taken  off  from  these  mats,  and  the  h  '[led  off,   placed  in 

.   out  on  the  prepared  land,  and  laid  i  o  in  the  furrows. 

kcatMM  side  by  side,  or  triple;  some  say  one  and  a  half  is  suQieicut^     The 

:  Uss  each  would  require.     We  now  pass  along  with  a  cane- knife,  and 

in  piooos^  «ay  firom  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  in  order  that   the  canes  may 

4.  and  becauae  more  eyes  will  veg^^tate.     Being  thus  placed,  they  are  covered 
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with  a  plough  to  the  depth  required,  from  one  to  three  inches  ;  over  which  a  li;^. 
may  be  pa^ed.  Many  prefer  to  cover  with  the  hoe.  As  soon  as  the  freshets  atc  im-:  .  j 
February,  the  caoe  is  ploug-hed — running"  the  bar  each  side  the  cane,  and  tlirowir  .c  'h.- 
furrows  from  itj  the  cane,  beginning  to  come  up,  is  ficrape^l  (so  colled);  if  comt.vI  !rv  > 
deep,  the  earth  b  taken  off,  tisually  with  a  hoe^  sometimes  with  n  fiarrow  or  other  u,  i  luiu , 
and  cleaned  from  grass  and  weeds.  In  a  few  weeks  it  is  again  ploughed  and  Ij -- J,  aiiJ 
ogftin,  when  necessary ;  a  little  earth  put  to  it  when  required. 

"  The  cane  by  April  or  May  has  come  up  thick  in  the  rows,  but  usually  oot  mt  ihirk 
but  that  the  stalks,  when  about  a  fix»t  and  a  half  or  two  feet  lu^h,  ^end   out   oiatiy  new 
stools  or  shoots  from  the  bottom  of  the  stalk;  and,  if  they  com©  out  earl  v.   trnvif^ 
mature  equal  to  the  main  stulk.     It  is  usual  to  give  it  thfee  or  four  workir 
last,  to  hill  the  eane  three  or  four  inches,  and  sufficiently  high  to  protect   ;... 
on  the  stalks  from  freezing  during  the  winter.     Those  eyes   vegetate  next  *-; 
produce  nearly  equal  to  the  first  season,  on  fresh  Und^  and  so  again  the  thir 
often  longer.     Cane  is  injured  by  hilling  before  the  stools  are  sufficiently  high, 
rtM?eive  the  la^t  working  soon  after  it  is  about  three  feet  high,  in  order  to  n 
time  for  ripening.      After  this  period,  pay  in  June,  it  grows  very  rapidly;  the  j 
to  appear,  and  the  lower  one*!  begin  to  ripen  and  sweeten;  and,  by  thr        '  '" 
usually  ripen  from  two  to  four  feet  from  the  bottom,  and  continue  to  i  ^ 
six  inches  a  week,  till  they  are  cut  for  the  mill,  or  till  the  freeze  comes,  or  : 
towinrow,  in  order  to  secure  them  from  an  anticipated  freeze.    About  the  mi«i 
we  commence  making  sugar.     Each  hand  takes  a  row;  first  cuts  the  top  of  tin 
just  below  the  green  leaves,  and  drops  them  on  the  ground,  or  lays  them  iii 
designed  for  plants;  then,  with  the  knife   (the  blade  of  which   is  about  eiglstiu    <j 
length  and  two  inches  in  breadth),  the  dry  leaves   are  strip[»ed  from  the  -t  ilk-,   jj 
cane  is  cut  close  to  the  ground;  the  left  hand,  at  the  same  time,  haa  hold  of  the  CJin*  • 
cut*  and  places  them  in  small  heaps^  convenient  for  loading  into  carts,  diawn  by  luf^u^. 
mules,  or  oxen.      Other  hands  load  the  cane,  and  it  is  liaided  to  the  milk 

**  The  cane-fields  are  all  ditched,  usually  every  acre  in  width,  with  croass  ditche*  tliiiil 
every  five  acres.  No  water  U  allowed  to  remain  on  the  surface.  The  cultivatioo  ii  u 
simple  as  that  of  broom  com,  and  the  young  shoot  far  more  vigorous. 

"  Cane- stalks  usually  grow  from  six  to  nine  feet  high.  The  leave*  shoot  uptw^Of 
three  feet  higher.  Cane  npens  in  favourable  seasons  within  twelve  ^r  /  *  n  mAtad 
tbe  top.      You  will  nerceive  we  plant  one-third  of  our  cane-land,  or  -irly;  ' 

thirds  coming  from  the  ratoons. 

**  The  crops  have  not  been  good  in  Louisiana  for  several  jeai*  past*    Thai  of  1 
w«i  injured  by  the  e^u-ly  frosts,  and  the  amount  was  not  so  great  as  thmt  of  IMS  ' 

ni«rly  one-third.     The  crop  of  1842  was  an  average  one;  that  of  1843  WWB  I  

limited,  compared  with  previous  seasons.  In  die  year  ending  September  1839,  tll#  Ittir 
craft  brought  to  New  Orleans  70,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  25,000  hogslieaidi  ff 
molasses. — (See  exports  from  New  Orleans.) 

•♦  We  planted,  the  8th  of  April,  1 843,  fotir  acres  in  com,  in  drills  ;  h&lf  of  whkli  «iit 
three  feet.,  and  half  four  feet  apart ;  and  when  tlitnned  out,  the  stidks  stood  ahaut  threo  indNi 
apart  in  the  rows. 

^*  The  com  was  well  cultivated,  and  in  fine  conditton  ;  ploughed  three  ttmm,  hoti 
twice,  and  harrowed  once,  and  grew  large. 

"  Tlie  embryo  ears  were  taken  off  tlu^ee  times,  and  before  the  kernels  were  £(mB«L 

^'  It  was  cut,  rolled,  and  boiled,  on  the  28tli  of  July,  aflter  the  tasjcls  wefo  dcNui, 
the  fodder  beginning  to  dry.  It  was  tripped  about  tive  feet  high,  and  a  verv  littJ»  abiMne, 
when  the  embryo  ears  were  token.  The  bottom  of  the  stulk  appeared  more  jn»ey  and  ript 
than  the  top.  Tlie  four  acres  produced  sixty  cart  (Ixxly)  loads  aiMl  yM^hh^l  IHOO  ^illaiii 
of  iuioc,  weighing  '  n>es  by  the  syrup-weigher^  which,  wheu  boil •  Tninuktiaft 

pomt  (I39degre«  ^  thermometer,  or  forty-four  degr^ee^  lyy  liamncierl 

produced  200  gnllont^  uf  ovnrp,  and  showed  no  appearance  r  bawling 

two  months  in  the  ctxdetH ;  the  cause  of  which   was  prr»i'  <^rl»  lo  llv 

unnpen^ts  of  tlte  oorn<«t&lk  when  cut  i  but,  provided  it  had  gtwuiated  sa  wi-H  «•  imJ 
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r  the  cane  tynip,  it  would  have  produced  1300  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  eight j-two  gallons  of 
olasses." 

Cost  of  Cultivating  and  ManufiEU^turing  Four  Acres  of  Com — Man  and  Team. 


teysfffmariiicg 
4aef  ipMiing  fmn 

4ay  c«v«viBf  oom 

iays,  oiM  p«fwm  dropping  , 
daj  ptoogiaBg  ear» 

day  hatrowii 
days  1  • 


day«,lhM 


fBTBill  . 


mhm  raOiag  0  hMin  . 


Oarriad  forwmrd  . 


dlr».ctii.| 

00 

00 

00 

Oi> 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

•0 

30 

00 

00 

00 

4A 

M 

00     4  perMiu  feeding  mill 


Brought  Ibrwmrd . 


1  penon  and  horse  earrying  bagasse  . 
4  ker  •  •     •• 


kettlemen  boiling 
2  ilremen,  9k  hours 
4  cords  wood 


Expenses  . 


1300  lbs.  of  sugar,  at  5  cents 

82  galluos  of  molasses,  at  80  cents  , 


Product  of  4  aores 

Product  oi  1  acre,  20  dlrs.  85  ccs. 
Deduct  expenses 


Net  product  of  4  acres  

Net  product  of  1  acre  under  Indian  corn .. .. 


dlrs. 

D»i«. 

45 

50 

s 

§0 

1 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

8 

00 

59 

50 

65 

00 

18 

40 

81 

40 

59 

50 

4)21 

90 

5 

47 

Cost  of  Cultivating  and  Manufacturing  Four  Acres  of  Sugar-cane. 


Brought  forward  . 

4  kettlemen 

5  flretuen ••••......••...•...•.•.•■•..... 

16  cords  of  woud 

1  man  and  cart  carrying  bagasse 

Putting  up  sugar 


Expenses  . 


Product  of  4  acres  of  cane,  8000  lbs.  of  sugar,  at 
5  cents  per  lb. 

480  gallons  of  molasses,  or  60  per  hhd.  sugar, 
at  20  cents.. 


Product  of  4  acres  of  cane  

Expenses  of  culiiration  and  manufacturing  . 


4)378 


Carrird  forward  72 


Net  product  of  4  acres  of  cane 

Net  product  of  1  sere  of  one 94 


dini. 

72 
6 
8 

82 
3 
0 


ctn. 
75 
00 
00 
00 
00 


117    25 


400 
117 


The  following  statements  are  added  to  Mr.  Ellsworth^s  report,  showing  the 
esults  of  collecting  corn-stalks  and  canes  for  making  sugar,  on  the  banks  of 
^ew  River,  Louisiana,  in  1843,  by  Messrs.  Tillotson. 

"  Aecordine  to  our  test,  the  com-8talk  juice  required  very  little  lime,  and  that  prin- 
ipaDy  to  get  tne  temper.  The  most  simple  mode  of  ascertaining  the  striking  point  (or 
f nen  the  syrup  is  boiled  sufficiently),  and  one  of  the  most  perfect  is,  by  dipping  into  it  a 
imall  skimmer  (milk  skimmer),  and  blowing  througli  it ;  and  when  the  bubbles  rise  on  the 
ipposite  side,  in  diameter,  say,  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  and  before  they  blow  off,  the  boiling 
i  completed. 

**  Objections  may  be  made  to  many  of  our  calculations,  but  the  result  will  be  nearly  the 
Ame.  We  admit  that  an  extraordinary  yield  of  corn-stalk  may  produce  double  this  amount; 
he  same  may  be  said  of  sugar-cane — 2000  lbs.  per  acre  is  a  common  yield  for  good  plant 
ane ;  and  seldom  has  a  season  passed  without  our  making  it. 

**  We  hare  just  commenced  making  sugar  this  season,  and  rolled  none  but  ratoon  cane 
[which  usually  produces  much  less  than  plant  cane),  and  it  produces  exceeding  1000  lbs. 
ser  acre  ;  and  thb  has  been  an  unfavourable  season  for  cane.  The  juice  of  tne  com,  as 
wfbre  stated,  weighed  eight  degprees.  The  juice  of  the  cane  we  are  rolling  weighs  eight 
legrees  also ;  and,  by  lowering  the  knives  (topping  lower),  it  would  weigh  nine  degrees 
uad  one-half,  and  later  in  the  season  it  will  be  still  sweeter. 

*^  We  think  it  an  error  to  suppose  the  sugar-cane  will  not  mature  in  this  country. 
Z^BBf  lake  the  eom-stalk,  begfins  to  npen  from  the  bottom.  True,  the  seasons  are  too  short 
o  matim  entirely  to  the  top,  though  they  often  do  mature  six  or  seven  feet  high.  We  are 
tow  cutting  from  two  to  four  feet. 
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^  It  seetns  io  us,  making  sugar  or  mobaies  frtttii  oom^etaiks  b  lotpncticable^  axecfl  i 
III  the  iQt4«rtor,  or  far  horn  water  or  railroad  communscadoti* 

''It  appears  to  be  oTerlnoked  hy  some  wnters  om  tlic  subject,  tliat  ao^ar-cafie,  jii  1 
eautitry,  is  ouly  planted  one©  in  three,  four,  or  five  years — utually  erery  three  jean ; 
lhree»  four,  or  Bve  crops,  are  taken  from  one  planting. 

**  We  have  of^n  made  exceeding  a  hogshead^  or  1000  lbs.,  Jmn  an  acre,  tha  i 
season  after  plantings  thus  making,  from  one   ptautiug^  six  to  eight  hogihfifld*  fif  '. 
The  longer  die  ratoons  are  culti^^ted,  the  drier  (the  le^s  juicy)  the  cane  beoomei. 

**  We  doubt  not  many  of  our  sugar-planters  may  doubt  the  correctneei  of  thiJ 

ment ;  neverthelesSr  It  m  true,  and  we  trust  none  who  know  us  will  queslioo  the  ^tatcmmti 

It  13  customary  to  burn  off,  early  in  the  spring,  the  trash  or  leaves  from  tlie  i»jie*SdUs» 

We  seldom  burn  any,  but  rake  them  Into  the  centre,  between  the  rows,  and  bar  tlie  < 

I  bimiug  the  furrows  on  them,  where  they  soon  form  maiiui^e  to  nooriih  more  vigoromlv  1 

'  plant,  and  the  better  to  protect  the  ratoons  for  tlie  succeeding  crops, 

*^  In  expressing  the  juice,  some  use  steam  mills.     We  use  hcwses  and  muleflf  Wfi 
them  cheaper «  a^  they  are  all  needed  to  work  the  crop*     We  work  tweDty*foar  hoe__ 
tie  mill,  making  three  changes  ;  eiglit  horaes  carry  the  miU,  aod  are  capuSle  of  taldag  uf 
fm  crop  of  400  hogslieads  of  sugar. 

*'  Our  miJ]»  cylinders,  housing,  and  wheel!,  are  cast-iron,  with  wrought-iroo  jovmlf, 
and  composition  or  brass  boxes ;  cylinders  three  feet  and  a  half  io  length,  and  two  ftvt  it 
diameter,  and  work  horizontally,  cost  about  2000  dollars.  The  cost  of  a  mtjl  suitalile  t>r 
expressing  twenty-Eve  gallons  of  juice  per  hour  from  corn-stalks,  wx)rked  by  one  ImniV 
would  probably  not  exceed  300  dollars,  \i  all  maile  of  iron ;  wooden  housing,  on  whidi  A* 
cylinders  and  boxes  set,  would  answer  well,  and  the  expense  would  be  much  lefls«^ 

ExTBACT  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Webb  to  Mr.  Ellsworth  on  Cora-stalk  Sugar,  diifl 
Wilmington,  December  30,  1843. 

'  I  have  never  received  the  letter  of  which  you  speak,  on  the  subject  of  mapln  fxisv; 
but  I  have  received  one  from  you  on  the  subject  of  corn  and  cane  sugar,  wa 

B.  Tillotson,  which  is  herewith  returned,  as  requested*     In  relation  to  the  .        ^ 

lof  these  gentlemen*  I  would  remark,  that  they  estimate  the  profit  of  cane  eulturi!  mmk 
lligher  tlmn  my  former  information  had  led  me  to  consider  it  The  net  aonuai  rtrmnf  d 
aan  V  Louisiana  planters  must  (according  to  their  estimate)  equal,  if  not  exceed,  tin*  wiiiy 

"^received  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.      But,  as  I  have  no  pr:^  *     •»  - -^  ►^^"r- 

witli  the  subject,  I  will  not  presume  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  their  i 
1  nt  with  com  appears  to  have  been  weU  condncted,  and  I  have  ni>  lauii  ui  nua  witii 

r  t'xcept  the  inferences  which  they  draw  from  it.     It  doea  not  fol low«  b#caiiiii  thn 

have  tailei  that  others  may  not  succeed;  or,  that  tlicy  themselves  may  not  i     '  :r 

at  a  njore  favourable  result.     It  may  be  that  a  more  northern  latitude  i*  t 
Ltlie  crop.     I  have  never  known  the  juice  to  weigh  so  light  as  " 

piinifomily  ranged  from  nine  degrees  to  ten  degrees.     The   I 
entirely  to  granulate,  shows  that  there  must  have  been  sometliiug  ..«  ii«#  a» 

or  in  its  mauufaeture  ;  and,  of  course,  no  certain  inference  can  be   i  -c  rvsnk  of 

lllieir  experiment.  But,  admitting  that  no  objectioniJ  of  this  kind  coDJii  be  uigvil,  has  it 
Dot  been  ju9t  as  completely  pD>vedy  by  carcfiil  experiment,  tlmt  sti^amboats  could  anvr 
ucceed  ?  Has  it  not  been  theoretically  demonstrated,  on  scientific  printaples,  that  railfxndl 
ould  never  be  used  as  a  means  of  rapid  communication  ?  Such  crnsu^  bavo  boon  to^ 
tmuierous,  and  are  too  well  known,  to  require  any  more  than  a  mere  nlhision  ta  thcM.  Il 
FIT  -  *  -insidered  as  settled,  that  the  manufacture  of  com  sugar,  in  tlir  '  ■—  -  «•  »^^'.m 
IV  ))ly  carried  on  by  the  process  whicli  succeeds  with  cane« 

nice  in  the  syrup,  which  this  process  fails  to  remove,  and  which  |;it  \t-jit^  n*  ^j^*"*'-'/ 

anulation.     This  is  a  great  objection  to  tlie  manufacture  on  a  large  0cal«  i  and,  ihaw^  *t 

considered  an  insurmountable  one,  it  must  be  aJmitted  tliai  tS  Itat  onl  ywt  bevo 

'-  The  family  manufacture,  by  farmers,  can,  however,  be  aofely  reoocnmendiKl  sa  cntottj 
f  neticablc^  for  the  syrup  may  be  used  to  the  same  advantage  in  a  Uifttad  na  in  &  folkl  '^** 
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If,  in  manufactoring,  evaporation  is  hastened  by  the  use  of  flat-bottomed  pans,  with  such 
odier  arraDgements  as  will  ensure  its  speedy  accomplishment,  and  the  syrup,  after  being 
boiled  sufficiently,  is  kept  at  a  temperature  not  under  seventy  degrees,  it  will  never  fail  to 
granulate.  It  has  been  found,  from  experience,  that  pans  made  of  Russia  sheet  iron,  six 
indies  deep,  are  well  suited  for  evaporation.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  when  com  is  culti- 
vated for  sugar,  that  it  is  not  the  only  valuable  product  which  may  be  secured. 

**  The  leaves  and  tops  from  an  acre  of  com  (planted  closely),  are  equal  in  value  to  an 
aoe  ofjgood  grass. 

**  T&  Messrs.  Tillotson  found  the  expense  of  growing  and  manufacturing  one  acre  of 
com  for  sugar,  to  amount  to  fifteen  dollars.  K  we  admit  that  the  produce  of  an  acre  in 
hay  is  waru  an  equal  sum,  then  it  follows  that,  whatever  sugar  or  molasses  may  be  made, 
is  ao  much  dear  gun." 

Maple  Stigar. — ^The  maple  forest  districts  of  the  northern,  middle,  and  north- 
western states^  are  the  localities  where  the  sugar  from  the  sugar  maple  {acer 
sace/umnum)  is  made. 

The  sugar  maple  {acer  saccharinum)  differs  from  the  great  maple,  in  its  fibres 
b^g  generally  straight  and  coarser,  its  wood  not  being  so  hard  or  compact,  and 
its  sap  granulating  more  perfectly.  From  its  juice,  principally,  is  made  the 
maple  sugar;  although  all  the  varieties  of  maple  that  we  know  of,  if  we  class  them 
agreeably  to  the  saccharine  matter  contained  in  their  saps^  might  be  called 
sugar  maples* 

The  process  of  obtaining  sugar  from  the  sap  of  the  maple  is  simple.  In  the 
early  part  of  March,  at  which  time  sharp  frosty  nights  are  usually  followed  by 
bright  sunshining  days,  the  sap  begins  to  run. 

A  small  notch,  or  incision,  making  an  angle  across  the  grain,  is  cut  in  the 
tree,  out  of  which  the  juice  oozes,  and  is  conveyed,  by  a  thin  slip  of  wood,  let  in 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  cut,  to  a  wooden  trough,  or  dish,  made  of  bark,  placed 
below,  on  the  ground. 

The  quantity  of  sap  thus  obtained  from  each  tree  varies  from  one  pint  to  two 
gallons  per  day.  Those  who  follow  the  business  fix  on  a  spot  where  maple-trees 
are  most  numerous,  and  erect  a  temporary  camp,  or  lodging.  When  they  have  as 
many  trees  tapped  as  can  be  attended  to,  the  sap  is  collected  once  or  twice  a  day, 
and  carried  to  a  large  pot,  or  boiler,  hung  over  a  wood  fire  near  the  camp.  It  is 
then  reduced  by  boiling  until  it  granulates  \  and  the  sugar  thus  obtained  is  rich, 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  An  agreeable  syrup  is  also  made  of  maple  sap.  The 
maple  ground  occupied  by  a  party  is  termed  a  "  Sugarie  ;'*  and  those  who  first 
commence  tapping  the  trees  consider  that  possession  for  one  year  constitutes 
right  for  those  years  that  follow.  They  often  receive,  without  having  any  tenure 
themselves  of  these  lands  from  the  crown,  a  consideration  from  others  for  the 
right  of  possession.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  crystalUzing  and 
purifying  maple  sugar  in  the  United  States.  * 

9^  To  ike  CommiUee  on  Maple  Sugar  of  the  New  York  Stale  AgricuUural  Society . — Gentlemen  : 
I  beiewtlh  submit  to  your  iospectiou  fifty  lbs.  of  my  maple  sugar.  The  following  is  a  statement 
of  the  manner  of  makina  and  clarifying  the  same. 

"  In  the  flist  pbce,  I  make  my  buckets,  tubs,  and  kettles  all  perfectly  dean.    I  boil  the  sap 
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The  growth  and  enormous  consumption  of  a  plants  prepared  not  as  a 
product  of  use  and  nourishment,  but  as  a  stimulant — and  which  was  unknown 
in  Europe  three  centuries  ago — is  remarkable^  as  exhibiting  how  far  human  labour, 
skill,  and  wealth  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  expended  on  an  article  which  is 
altogether  unnecessary.  The  introduction  of  the  distillery  in  Europe  was  a  re- 
markable event ;  but,  as  far  as  the  distillation  of  spirits  as  a  drink,  certainly  in 
no  way  useful,  though  assuredly  pernicious  both  to  health  and  morals.  The 
growth  and  use  of  opium  and  betel  in  the  East  are  as  remarkable,  and  at  least 
as  injurious,  as  the  distillation  and  drinking  of  spirits,  and  far  more  injurioos 
than  the  use  of  tobacco. 

When  nations  refuse  to  pay  ordinary  taxes,  it  is  astonishing  how  cheerfully 
they  consent  to  pay  high  taxes  on  such  articles  as  tobacco,  opium,  and  spirits.  Of  the 
enormous  taxation  levied  annually  in  the  United  Kingdom  (at  least  5O,OOO,000£,) 
stimulating  drinks,  and  other  stimulants,  are  taxed  to  the  amount  of 
18,250,000/.;  viz.:  distilled  spirits,  7,250,000/.;  wine,  2,000,000/. ;  malt  and  hops, 
5,250,000/. ;  tobacco,  3,750,000/.  Now,  there  is  no  compulsion  to  pay  any  part  of 
these  duties ;  for  the  law  can  be  legally  avoided  by  refraining  from  the  use  of  tbem, 
and  for  using  which  there  is  not,  as  far  as  the  health  and  the  strength  of  the 
people  are  concerned,  the  least  benefit  derived,  \iihile  extensive  voluntary  evil  is 
inflicted  on  the  majority  of  those  who  indulge  in  these  stimulants. 

The  progress  of  the  use  of  tobacco  is  shown  by  the  following  statement, 

compiled  for  The  Northern  Lights  Albany,  New  York,  1841. 

"  The  whole  world,  within  the  space  of  about  three  centuries,  have  become  diewm^ 
smokers,  and  snuffers.  The  Chinese  chews  and  smokes  his  opium,  the  East  Indian  bii 
betel,  and  the  European  and  American  their  tobacco.  Ag£unst  these  practices  it  is  mekii 
to  declaim.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  parliament  of  England  discouraged  the  Jia^rani  ddU 
of  smoking;  in  vain  did  James  I.  assure  his  subjects  that  the  custom  was  '  loathsome  to  the 
eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the  brain,  dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  Uaek 


in  a  potash  kettle,  set  in  an  arch  in  such  a  manner  that  the  edge  of  the  kettle  is  defended  all  i 
from  the  fire.  I  boil  through  the  day,  taking  care  not  to  have  any  thing  in  the  kettle  tfai*  viH 
give  colour  to  the  sap,  and  to  keep  it  well  skimmed.  At  night,  I  leave  fire  enough  under  dK 
kettle  to  boil  the  sap  nearly  or  quite  to  syrup  by  the  next  morning.  I  then  take  it  out  of  Ike 
kettle,  and  strain  it  through  a  flannel  cloth  into  a  tub,  if  it  is  sweet  enough  ;  if  not,  I  put  it  io  a 
cauldron  kettle,  which  I  have  hung  on  a  pole  in  such  a  manner  that  I  can  swing  it  on  and  i4t  dw 
fire  at  pleasure,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  sweet  enough,  and  tlien  strain  it  into  the  tub,  and  let  it  itaDd 
till  the  next  morning.  I  tlien  take  it  and  the  syrup  in  the  kettle,  and  put  it  all  together  into  tbt 
cauldron,  and  sugar  it  off.  I  use  to  clarify,  say  100  lbs.  of  sugar,  the  whites  of  five  m  uxtn 
well  beaten,  about  one  quart  of  new  milk,  and  a  spoonful  of  s&l-eretus,  all  well  mtiwd  with  nt 
STnip  before  it  is  scalding  hot  I  then  make  a  moderate  fire  directly  under  the  cauldioo,  nolil 
the  scum  is  all  raised  ;  then  skim  it  off  clean,  taking  care  not  to  let  it  boil  so  as  to  rise  in  the  kctde 
before  1  have  done  skimming  it.  I  then  sugar  it  off,  leaving  it  so  damp  tliat  it  will  diain  a  littfcu 
I  let  it  remain  in  the  kettle  until  it  is  well  granulated.  I  then  put  it  into  boxes  made  noaUat  it 
the  bottom,  that  will  hold  from  fifty  to  seven^  1l».,  Imving  a  thin  piece  of  board  fitted  in  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  bottom,  which  is  bored  full  of  small  holes,  to  let  tbe  molanesdnin  throi^ 
which  I  keep  drawn  off  by  a  tap  through  the  bottom.  1  put  on  the  top  of  the  tattr,  in  the  boi; 
a  clean  damp  cloth  ;  and  over  that  a  bmu-d,  well  fitted  in,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  moi  the  wamL 
After  It  has  done,  or  nearhr  done,  draining,  I  dissolve  it,  and  sugar  it  off  again ;  |jolng  i  ~ 
the  same  process,  in  clarifying  and  dramitig,  as  before.  **  JomL  Woow 
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fume  thereof,  nearest  resembling  the  horrible  Stygitiu  smoke  of  the  pit   that  li 
The   strong  arm  of  the  law  np|ioscd  it  ;  the  priest  aud   tlie  physician,  the 
lift  find  tije?  philanthropist  arrayed  themselves  against  It  ;  all  to  no  purpose,      Opposi- 
j  only  fiervt'd  to  fiiake  proselytes,  and  the  custom  has  spread  far  and  wide  under  periecu- 
,,  till  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  its  fiimea  arise  constantly  to  the  atmosphere, 
it  ij  lit  this  moment,  perhaps,  the  m^Jst  general  luxury  in  existence.   In  the  city  of  New 
nlfiae,  the  consumption  of  cigars  is  computed  at  10,000  dollars  a  day — a  sum  greater 
ibat  which  its  inhabitants  pay  for  their  daily  bread;  and  In  the  whole  cimntry  the  annual 
imption  of  tobacco  is  estimated  at  100,000,000  lbs.,  being  seven  pounds  to  every  maOi 
and  diild^  at  an  annual  cost  to  the  consumer,  of  20,000,000  dollars  I 
*•  H  may  be  curious  to  mark  by  what  gradations  the  use  of  tobacco  has  reached  this  grand 
The  subject  attracted  the  attention  of  Professor  Beckmann  of  Gottingen,  about  the 
of  the  last  century,  who  took  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  dates  of  its  introduction 
li      "  "      rit  countries  of  Europe,  and  from  whose  work  some  of  the  following  itema 
Lre  g^  le  conjectures,  that  even  before  the  discovery  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  globe, 

fi  sort  uf  tobacco  was  smoked  in  Asia;  and  tMs  opinion  wajs  also  entertained  by  the  cele* 
I  lir>ied  traveller  M.  Pallas,  who  says  tbat»  'Among  the  Cliinese,  and  among  the  Mogol 
,  who  had  the  most  intercourse  with  them,  the  custom  of  smoking  is  so  general,  so 
and  become  so  indispensable  a  luxuty;  the  tobacco  purse  aHixed  to  their  belt  so 
an  article  of  dress;  the  form  of  the  pipes,  from  which  the  Dutch  seem  to  havtJ 
le  model  of  theirs  as  original ;  and,  lastly,  the  preparation  of  the  yellow  leavea, 
h  ftni  merely  nibbed  to  pieces  and  then  put  into  the  pipe,  so  peculiar,  that  we  cannot 
1.1  V  »l**rive  all  thid  by  the  way  of  Europe  from  America,  especially  as  India,  where  the 
joking  tobacco  is  not  so  general,  intervenes  between  Persia  and  China/     It  may 
^  i.»v.   now  to  investigate  the  subject,  even  if  it  should  be  considered  worth  the  trouble. 
But  there  is  one  more  important  con6rmation  of  Professor   Beekmann*9  conjecture  to  be 
MkhiOifd  froQi  lTlloa*s  *  Voyage  to  America,'  who  says,    *  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Euro* 
HMifef  learned   the  use  of  tobacco  from  America ;  for,  as  it  is  very  ancient  in  the  eastern 
eoaatriea,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  knowledge  of  it  came  to  Europe  from  those 
hy  means  of  the  interecnn-ae  carried  on  with  them  by  the  commercial  states  on  the 
~       n  Sra.    Nowhere,  not  even  in  those  part^  of  America  where  the  tobacco  grows 
us<?  of  it  nm\  that  only  for  smoking,  either  general  or  very  frequent/    We  liave 
lOw^^  iitic,  earlier  than  the  following: — 

In  H96»  ;  -  Paine,  a  Spanish  monk,  whom  Columbus,  on  his  second  departure 

AfiMrica  had  left  in  that  country,  pubHshod  the  first  account  of  tobacco,  with  which 
mm9  Aeqaiunted  in  8t  Domingo.     He  gave  it  the  name  of  cohoba^  cohabba^  gioia. 
In   h>H>,  tobacco  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  near  Toba8€0|] 
igli  II  in  a*i.*igned  to  the  nevt  year,* 

**  In  153*%  trie  negroes  had  already  habituated  themselves  to  the  use  of  it,  and  cultivated 
...  fk..  i^irv^iti^t^nns  of  their  masters.  Europeans  likewise  already  smoked  it.  We  also  , 
-sage  in  '  Cartier's  Vtiyage/  that  it  wa^j  used  in  Canada.f 
rj  \.ii.\  tobacco  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  St.  Domingo,  by  a  Spanish  gen*| 
named  llemandex  de  Toledo,  whobrouglit  a  small  quantity  into  Spain  and  PortugaLl 
mn\e  year  Jean  Nicot,  envoy  from  tlie  court  of  France  to  Portugal,  first  transmitted 
tlniooe  to  PariA,  to  Queen  Catharine  de  Medicis,  seeds  of  the  tobacco  plant;  and  from  this 
carmmftance  it  aiMjuired  the  name  of  Nicoiiujia,  When  tobacco  hegiin  to  be  used  in  France, 
ti  «i  called  kerbc  du  grand  prieure^  from  the  grand  prieure  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  who 
wm  tll0fi  Teiy  fond  of  iL     It  was  also  called  /t&rbe  de  Si,  Croijp,  after  cardinal  Prosper  St, 

•  "  Crttr  plunle  (labnc),  acre  ct  cansiique,  trouvee  en  1520,  pres  de  Tobascodans  Je  golfe  dit  | 
.icjiip**^ — /*^rr:*  tur  CAmenqut^  p,  I  16, 

li  a  certain  kind  of  herbe,  whereof  in  summer  tfiey  make  great  provision  for 

ly  llie  men  use  of  it;  and  first  they  cnuse  it  to  be  dried  in  the  sunne,  then 

iiockes,  wffinped  in  n  little  ht'ostes  skinne  made  like  a  litlle  baggf,  with  a 

or  wood  hke  a  pipe;  tlien  when  they  please  they  make  poudre  of  it»  and 

'liid  cornel  or  pipe,  and  laying  a  coal  of  iire  upon  it,  at  the 

04btfr  •  I  their  bodies  full  of  smoke,  till  that  it  comcth  out  o^  their 

I  ana  ao!ttni«,  even  ;u  qui  oi  ttie  tonuell  of  a  chimney*** 


llfig, 


tli« 
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f  IroiN;  who,  on  his  return  from  Portugfiij  waere  tie  had  been  mmcio  from   tV    - 
[dueoil  the  cii&toni  of  using  tobaeco.     It  was  received  at  (nice  in  France  OJid  tl  !5ti 

\w\ih  '       Mm,  in  the  form  of  puwder  or  snuff;  it  was  some  time  tuter  XioM  \ 

\  that  ne  popular. 

iii  I^jGJ,  CoiJiiJ  I  '  Mier  became  acquainted  with  tobacco.  At  that  time  tererml  bott^ 
nists  cultivated  it  in  tjj. n  ^  iidens.  The  same  year  Sir  John  Hawkins  irarried  tobacco  frtwi 
Florida  to  England,  where  *all  men  wondered  what  it  meant/ 

^'  In  1570,  they  smoked  m  Holland  out  of  conical  tubes  composed  of  palm  leara  j 
together. 

^*  in  I575f  first  oppcfired  a  figure  of  the  plant  in  Andre  Thevot*8  '  Co«i&o$mipTna 
**  In  158o,  the  Eriglish  first  saw  pipes  mode  of  clay  among  the  natives  uf 
had  just  been  dliieovcriHl  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville.     It  appears,  likewi^*,  tl^,   - 
soon  after  ftthric'at**d  the  first  clay  tobacco  pipe.*?  in  Europe. 

'*  In  lo90,  Schah  Abbas  of  Persia,  prohibited  the  use  of  tobacco  tu  his  emptre  3  bull 
practice  !md  become  so  doe[}-rooted  among  his  subjects,  that  many  of  them  fled  to  the  iDova* 
tains,  and  abandoned  every  thing  else  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  smoking. 

^'  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeentli  ccntu^'  they  began  to  cidtiTate  tobaooo  ta  (Im 
East  Indies. 

*^  In  1604^  James  I.  of  England  endeavoured,  by  means  of  heavy  Imposts^  to  aboU*2i  ibi 
J  of  tobacco,  which  he  held  to  be  a  noxious  weed. 

In  ItJlO  the  smoking  of  tobacco  was  known  at  Constantinople.  To  render  tluj  ctBtmn 
,  a  Turk*  who  had  been  found  smoking,  was  condncted  about  the  streets  wTti  • 
lixed  through  his  nose.  For  a  long  time  after,  tlie  Turks  purchased  tobacco  irva 
i>h,  and  that  tlie  refuse.     It  was  late  before  they  began  to  cultivate   tli«  pbol 

*"  in  \6i5,  tobacco  began  to  be  sown  about  Amersfort,  in  Ilolhuid,  which  aiWrti^ 
became  famous  for  its  cultivation. 

**ln  1G16.  tlie  colonists  began  to  cultivate  tobacco  in  Virginia.  It  is  not  known  whtibcr 
the  plant  was  indigenous,  or  wliether  it  came  from  a  more  southern  country.  It  Is  mppoicA 
the  seeds  were  from  Tobugo.  But  it  secerns  to  have  been  in  use  among  the  Virginia  IniGoai 
at  the  lime  they  were  visited  by  the  English,  and  was  called  by  them  peiuti^  or  pettm. 
Clavigero  says,  *  tobacco  is  a  name  taken  from  the  HuUiite  laiiguage.*  Humboiot  iW 
derives  it  from  the  same  language,  and  says  that  the  term  was  used  to  de^gnate  tlia  pi|^ 
or  instrument  made  use  of  by  the  natives  in  smoking  the  herb,  which  tlie  Spaniards  tn&t-. 
ferred  to  the  herb  itself,  and  after  them  the  other  nations  of  the  old  vvorld, 

^^  In  16 1 9f  James  I.  wrote  his  'Counterblast  toTubaceo/  and  ortb^red  that  no  plmii<ar| 
LI'irginia  should  cultivate  more  than   ItJO  lbs.  a  year.     He  abo  pr  G 

lud  or  Ireland  until  the  custom  should  be  paid  and  the  royal  seal  » 
exported  this  year  from  Virginia  to  England,  the  whole  crop  of  the  pre*  ,ir. 

**  In  1620,  ninety  young  women  wei^  sent  over  fipom  England  to  j\  nA  fold  to 

the  planters  fur  ttkbacco,  at  120  lbs.  each.  The  price  at  first  was  100  lbs.,  whacb  gnulmiy 
iiit  irasrcl  to  150  lbs.  King  James  issued  a  proclamation  restraining  the  dis4»Tth.r1v  mA^m 
I  lous  article.     In  the  same  year  some  English  companies  introdut  1    • 

01 >> .  >  into  Ztttau^  in  Germany,  and  Robert  Kooigsman,  a  memliant)  b.v^u^ 

bacco  plant  from  England  to  Strasburg. 

'*  In  1622,  the  annual  import  of  tobacco  into  England  from  Aniertoa»  £or  tha  bil  \ 
years  was  142,085  lbs. 

**  In  162 1,  the  |M>pe  publbhed  a  decree  of  excommunicatioi:  ''      '      -^honid  tabt 

snuff  in  the  church,  because  then  already  some  Spanish  ecclesi;  _-  th#  rwJ*- 

hration  of  mass.      Ring  James  restricted  the  culture  of  tobacco  to  ^  •nuT 

i-^U%  and  forbade  its  importation  from  any  other  quarter,  coDsiderJi  \\^\i^ 

*  ai  utterly  unfyt,  in  re<L|R'ct  of  the  clymate,  to  charish  the  same  for  any  uji^iifiniJi  imii  whadi 
j»  tlje  only  ir»>^l  to  !»f  a^ipruved  in  yt' 

'  In  I*  nob;icoo  wa.^  i  »opA. 

In  b  ^  called  the  cl"  ,  f%liicli|W»'_ 

hibitcd  smoking  underpaid  of  having  the  nose  sfit;  and  the  Urand  Lluke  ckfeudcNJ  tl 
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:  of  tobacco  with  tbe  iadtction  ot*  the  kaotil  fisr  iBe  first  oflTenco,  and  death  for  the 

1639,  the  grand  tLsscmbly  of  Virgiuui  passed  a  law,  that  all  tobacco  planted  hi  that 

two  succeeding  years,  should  be  destroyed,  except  such  a  proportion  to  each  planter 

make  in  tbe  whole   120^000  lbs*,  and  that  the  creditors  q£  the  planters  should 

[y  pounds  tor  every  100  lbs.  due  them. 

lG53y  smoking  began  in  the  canton  of  Apen^ell,   in  Switzerland*     At  first  tho 

ran  after  those  who  smoked  in  tlie  streets*     They  were  likewise  cited  before  the 

Bod  punished,  and  the  innkeepeni  were  ordered  to  inform  against  such  as  should 

in  their  hou^e^. 

*'  In  1661 1  the  police  regulation  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland^  was  roade^  which  was  divided 
to  the  ten  commandmenU.  In  it,  tlie  prohibition  to  smoke  tobacco,  stands  under 
mbrie^ '  thou  slmlt  not  commit  adultery/  and  was  continued  in  force  until  the  middle  of 

I  rlie  crimes  of  adultery  and  fornication  were  punished  in  Virginia  by  a  fine  of 

5W  V)  HM.K>  ll>8.  of  tobacco. 
**  I«  1670,  and  the  two  following  yearSi  smoking  of  tobacco  was  ptmished  in  the  canton 

by  a  fine  of  one  crown  Swiss  money, 
"•  In  1676,   the  whole  custom  on  tobacco   from  Vu'ginin,  collected  in   England,   was 
,000  dollars.     In  tJie  same  year,  two  Jews  first  attempted  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in 
OMUrg^vate  of  Brandetiburg;  but  which,  however,  was  not  brought  to  bear  till  IGSfl. 
•*  Id   1689,  Jacob  Fraticis  Nicarius,  an  Austrian  physician^  invented  the  tubes  for  to- 
!Mi>»>i,  whicli  have  capstiles  coiit:iining  bits  of  spiHige;  however,  about  tlie  year  1670, 
J  were  used  liaving  glasg  globulea  appended  to  them^  to  collect  the  oily  moisture 
n  the  tobacco. 
\  i  *ope  Innwent  XIL  excommunicated  all  who  should  be  guilty  of  taking  snuff 

U^b  I  <  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome. 

I  ^reat  quantities  of  tobacco  already  were  produced  in  the  palatinate  of  Uesse. 

'  :be  yearly  exports  of  tobacco  from  America  for  the  last  ten  years^  wero 

,  of  whicn  I  l,*260,6o9  lbs.  were  annually  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  and 

[  Mirg  prohibited  Uie  culture  of  tobaCco  from  an  apprehen^ 

{]  \i  the  growing  of  corn. 

I  iMlict  XIV.  revoked  the  bull  of  excommunication  published  by  In- 

iie  had  accoutred  the  habit  of  taking  snuflT. 

:  »bacco  was  made  a  legal  tender  in  Mar^'land^  at  one  penny  a  pound.  i 

**in  1747,  and  the  two  years  previous,  there  were  annually  exported  to  England  from 
'  American  colonics,  40,000,000  lbs*  of  tobacco,  7,0(X),0C>0  lbs.  of  which  was  consumed  in 

Tbe  annual  revenue  was  about  4,500^000  dollars. 
"•*  In   17£3»  the  King  of  Portugal  farmed  out  tlie  tobacco  trade  for  about  2,500,000 
Tbo  rcvmue  of  the  King  of  Spain  from  tobacco,  amounted  to  6,330,000  dollars, 
'In  17o9lhe  duties  on  tobacco  in  Denmark  brought  in  40,000  dollars. 
►**Io  1770j  the  Empress  of  Austria  received  a  revenue  from  tobacco  of  800,000  dollars. 
I  **  Ii    *""  ^    he  duties  on  tobacco  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  amounted  to  446.000  dollars. 
•»  I  lie  annual  export  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States,  for  the  last  four  years,  - 

I,UIKJ,IK»<J  lbs,  i  for  the  last  thirty  years  it  averaged  40*000,000  lbs.,  of  whicli  7,000,000 
w«t>  cofi«umed  in  Great  Britain,  and  33,000,000  lbs.  in  tbe  other  European  countries. 
I  ••  lo  17B0,  llie  King  of  France  received  from  tobacco  a  revenue  of  about  7,250,000 

17^2,  tho  m  1  nrt  of  tobacco  during  the  preceding  seven  years'  war  of  tho 

HfTTi,  had  becri  ^04  Uis.  Of  the  total  seven  years' exportation,  33,974,949  lbs. 

V  tbe  Uritish, 

•*  li.         , .  fM«  qusantity  ImnoHed  into  Ireland,  was  1,877,579;  in  1829,  4,124,742  lbs. 
•*  In  1 78il.  th«  qtianti  i  d  from  the  United  States,  together  with  the  two  previous 

--Iaboiit90,v     ;      Jibs. 

!  he  qt&autity  of  tobacco  grown  in  France  liad  doubted  in  throe  yeai«,  being 

35  1,0^7   !""?♦ 
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'^Iii  1828»  the  revenue  on  tobacco  in  the  state  of  Mai^kad  was  27,27a  doUan. 
'  In  1830,  the  revenue  on  tobacco  and  snufFtn  Great  Britain  wm  nearly  IS^OOC^Q 

^ibl  1854,  the  T&lue  of  tobacco  used  in  Uie  United  Statee  was  e«tan&ted  at  16^000,000 
rSollari ;  of  which  9,000,000  dolUrs  were  supposed  to  have  been  for  sni<y         -  Miith  cif^m} 
6,500,000  dolkra  for  smoking  American  tobacco  and  chewing;  and  JuUan  l«r 

tQllff« 

^*  To  1 838,  the  annual  consumption  of  tobacco  in  the  United  States  was  tttimalfid  U 

100/ lbs.  vaUied  at  20,000,000  dollars  cost  to  the  ooommmt,  being  teireB  poodi 

to  vii<-  I  dual  of  the  whole  population. 

**  In  1 H40,  it  was  a-^certaioetl  by  a  committee  appointed  to  procure  and  report  italiiticd 
iuforniation  on  the  subject,  that  abaut  1,600^000  persons  were  engsiged  in  ihe  fliiflaliMiiiri 
and  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  United  States;  l,0ti0,000  of  whom  were  in  thii«tat«»o{ 
Vir^nia,  Maryland,  Keutut-ky,  and  MissourL  Allowing  tlie  population  of  tbe  wbok  ooisiitnr 
to  be  17,000,000,  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  one-tenth  are  in  some  way  engaged  m  ihi  col* 
Ovation  or  mariufacture  of  this  article.  The  value  of  the  export  during  ^t  j^mt  wtm  nttrly 
10,000,000  dollara." 

CULTIVATION   OP  TOBACCO  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


"  There  are  four  kinds  of  tobacco  reared  in  Virginia,  namely,  the  nwertxccntcd^ 
is  the  best;  the  hig  and  little^  which  follow  neirt;  then  the  Frederick ;  and  \mX\^r  tfcil 
and  ally  the  largest  of  all,  and  producing  most  in  point  of  quantity.  The  Virginian  I 
is  reckoned  siipenor  to  any  raised  in  the  southern  states  ;  and  great  care  is  taken  hf  dli 
fegulations  of  the  state,  that  no  frauds  be  practised  upon  the  merchants,  and  that  bo  jiafr* 
rior  tobacco  be  palmed  upon  the  purchaser.  For  this  purpose,  houses  of  inspedioii  tit 
established  in  every  district  where  tobacco  b  cultivated^  whose  regulations  are  rigofottfy 
enforced ;  this  contributes,  as  much  as  the  real  superiority  of  the  article  itself,  tolUfp  op 
Its  price  in  the  market.  Every  person  who  intends  his  tobacco  for  exportattoti,  ptdo 
it  up  in  hogsheads,  and  thus  sends  it  to  one  of  the  inspecting  houses).  Here  tlw  l9* 
'  baoco  b  taken  from  the  cask,  which  is  opened  for  the  purpose ;  it  is  examined  in  evuy 
direction,  and  in  esery  part,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  quality  and  its  purity ;  if  I0f 
defect  is  perceived,  it  is  rejected  and  declared  to  be  unfit  for  exportation.  \{  no  dtfe^ 
appear,  it  is  pronounced  to  be  exportable.  It  is  then  repacked  in  the  hogshead^  wladbi^ 
I  branded  with  a  hot  iron,  marking  the  place  of  inspection,  and  the  quality  of  thci  eootcMlf ; 
and  then  lodged  in  the  inspecting  stx>rehousc^,  there  to  aw^ait  the  di^j  '  '  \he  pUotrr, 
who  recei%^es  a  certificate  of  the  particulars,  serving  at  the  same  time  as  vvle4gSi<*^ 

of  the  deposit.  It  is  by  seUing  diis  tolmcco  note  to  the  mercliant  that  the  planter  sub  \m 
tobacco.  The  purchaser,  on  viewing  this  note,  is  as  well  acquainted  with  tne  artkki  wif 
he  had  inspected  it  himself;  and  he  has  only  to  send  the  note  and  ^  i  tbft  ftnra 

where  the  tobacco  lies,  and  it  is  immediately  delivered  out,  agreeably  r  'len.     Tbil 

measure  has  insured  a  preference  in  the  foreign  nuu-ket  to  the  Virginian  tobnooc^  and  pT^ 
veut9  the  deterioration  of  the  article."' — Book  of  the  United  States, 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  notwitlistanduig  the  variety  of  climate  and  soil  in  the  1 
States,  eveiy  state  and  territory  in  the  union  produces  tobacco.     In  many  of  thefli 
ctiltivation  is,  of  course,  a  secondary  obje(!t,  and  perhaps  in  some,  it  is  attended  to  a«  a  i 
ter  of  curiosity.    But  in  most  of  the  states,  probably,  a  sufi^cient  quantity  baa  beeni 
to  show  that,  with  attention  to  this  object,  it  might,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  resorted  1 
profitable  crop.     In  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  the  amount  returned  in  ]iS40  ii 
being  only  tlurty  pounds  in  the  former,  and  115  lbs.  in  the  latter.     In  Massach 
r  r-j  have  more  attention,  64,9.55  lbs.  being  retunied,  and  in  Vexmont,  583  J 

I  ut,  471,6o71bs,  were  raised,  and  in  Rhode  Island,  317  lbs.,  maklne^  tn  ct 

^  i^tt;^kLDd  states  together  537,6o9lbs.     In  the  middle  states,  also,  soai«  atr 
l|)aid  to  the  cultivation  of  it     In  New  Vork,   744  lbs.  are  returned,  and  i  J« 

11922  lbs.;  Pennsylvania,  B2J,018lbs.,  and  Delaware,  272  Ik^.;  making  ttia  |ifiid«ici  of  i 
Itaiddle  states  327,956  lbs.     But  the  statee  b  which  the  great  bulk  (M  (he  crap«  is  j 
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lie  between  the  htitiides  of  about  34  de^.  and  40  deg.     We  hare  arranged  the  following 
taUe  according  to  the  quantity  produced  m  each  state  : — 


1  YfatiBia   75.347.106 

1  Kentaeky 53^436.900 

S  Teoncne*   S9.5fi0,439 

4  MaryUnd S4,816.013 

5  North  Carolina 10.772,359 

6  MlMowi 9,067.013 

7  Ohio 5.942,375 

Sladiana 1,820.306 


9  IIUiMia 
10  " 
II 
19 
13 
14 
15 
M  MiHiMippi 


Carriod  forward. 


564,326 
47L657 
325.018 
273,303 
162,894 
148.439 
119.824 
83,471 

,  918.902,243 


Ib«. 
Brooght  forward  918,002,%4S 


17  Florida 

18  Ma«8achiistftts 

10  District  of  Colombia 
90  Soatb  Carolina  ..... 

21  Iowa 

39  New  Jersey 

33  Michigan 

94  New  York 

35  Vermont  

90  Rhode  Island 

37  Delaware   

38  New  Hampshire ... 

80  Wisconsin 

30  Maine 


7^274 

04,955 

55,550 

51,510 

8,070 

1,923 

1.602 

744 

585 

317 

973 

115 

115 

30 


Total 910,163,319 


From  which  table  it  will  be  seen  that  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  bold  the  tenth 
aad  eleventh  rank  as  producers. — The  following  shows  the  quantity  raised  in  non-slave- 
hoUBng  states. 


Ohio 

Ihs. 

.     ^042,275 

.     1,890.306 

•        564,326 

.       471.057 

.       895,018 

64,055 

8.070 

1,929 

1,602 

744 

Vermont • 

lbs. 
.    9.200,881 
585 
317 
972 
115 
115 
SO 

Indiana  

lUinois 

Conaeetieot  

Pennsvlvania  ■■■.........• 

Rhode  Island    

DeUware  

New  Hampshire 

Wisconsin 

Maine 

Totalcrop 

Iowa 

Hew  Jersey 

Miehican    • 

.     0.202,315 
.900,961,004 

.910,168,310 

Mew  York 

.     9.200381 

Tbe  whole  crop  of  1840,  therefore,  if  the  returns  be  correct,  is  219,163,319  lbs., 
wUchy  at  the  estimate  of  1200  lbs.  to  the  hogshead,  would  be  equal  to  182,636  hogsheads, 
wfaidi,  at  the  average  price  of  that  year,  eighty-one  dollars  five  cents  per  hogshead, 
would  make  the  value  of  the  crop  of  the  United  States  that  year  14,802,647  dollars  80  cents. 
The  average  annual  export  for  the  ten  years,  ending  with  1840,  was  96,775  hogsheads, 
which,  if  uiat  year  be  an  average  crop,  would  leave  a  surplus  for  consumption  and  future 
exportation  of  85,861  hogsheads.  The  actual  exportation  in  1840,  ending  September  30, 
per  treasury  returns,  was  119,484  hogsheads.  The  principal  exports  are  formed  of  the  pro- 
doee  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina,  the  crops  of  wliich 
stales^  according  to  the  census  returns,  make  as  follows  :— 


hoftheads. 

VIniinia  09,789 

Kentucky 44,531 

Te»acseee 94,025 

Maryland 90,689 

Carried  forward 152,627 


hogsheads. 

Brouf ht  forward 1 52,627 

North  Carufina 13.968 

The  nUier  slaTe-holdiog  states..      8.375 
Non  slave-holding  sUtes  7.668 

Totalcrop 182,638 


MANUFACTURE  OF  TOBACCO  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tobacco  is  manu^Eu^tured  in  all  the  states  except  Vermont  and  Wisconsin.  In  this 
branch  of  bunness  8384  persons  are  employed,  and  3,437,191  dollars  of  capital  invested. 
The  value  of  the  product  is  5,819,568  dollars,  nearly  one-half  of  which  is  in  Virginia.  The 
fi>Uowing  table  shows  the  states  in  which  it  is  manufactured  to  any  considerable  extent 


8TATB8. 

Hands. 

Value. 

STATES. 

Hands. 

Value. 

Vlffliiife 

N«frT«rk 

Ftaaeylvaida 

9342 

669 
950 
587 

dollars. 

2,400.671 
631.570 
550.159 
419,689 

MaryUnd   

Ohio  

NorUi  Oarottna  

278 
187 
489 
980 

dollars. 
932.000 
212318 
180308 
170^64 
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Statement  of  the  Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Manu£Etctared  Toliaoco,  Exported  bom  the  United 
States,  annually,  from  1821  to  1840,  inclusive. 


y  EAES. 

Kopbewli, 

Valup, 

AverAGS 
Tilufl    per 

Sfiair. 

YitueafSnti^  Total  Yila« 
llaciiir^rturpd      and  quiJit.         orTcibH:«i> 

Tobacco,             fucttired                tndc. 
Ti  bao^o. 

I82I.. 

18** - 

l»S3.„ 

1824 

IBI.'i..,.^,., 

£11,838 
&3,159 

rr,fl83 

T5,»*4 
64,a« 
100,015 

n,i3i 

83.B10 

dflUara. 
fijB4S9fia 

a,»3,i43« 

0J]3,4R3 

ft,347,3ttS 

4,gsa,BM 

dolbTi.    cu. 

B4         40 

74         83 
B3        46 

m     14 

iO         48 
83        43 
05        7B     , 
54        75 
04         60 

6e      ca 

11m, 
44.553 
44,003 
30.084 
45,174 
53  9*0 
01.801 
4%S13 

r9.fiO» 
39.435 

]1». 

1,333,940 
1.414,434 

1,987 .3fl7 
«.4?7,fiOO 
1,871,368 
3,I79J74 
2,730.255 
3.537,411 
^Cie,3W 
3,159,131 

doTlalT. 
149,043 
15T,iet 

303,789 
173^53 
310.134 
339.021 

tro,74r 

202,306 
140»747 

9jnt,l47 
5J3^112 

ism.. 

1*H7... 

18^8 *.. 

ISJSI ,, 

Ift^O.. ...... 

TotaU., 
mi 

1331..>.,... 

1833 

1S34 

1835 

1B» .., 

IS37 

1839........ 

1839*.-..... 

lilO 

834.34^ 

H6,711* 
tOfi«l406 
03.153 
87.^70 
D4,3M 
109,443 
100,332 
100.593 
7H.tl95 

aa^9.39i 

4,893.388 
3,7M,&fi8 

8;ua.jOT 

10.0AS;,«4a 
5J&5,S4r 
7^^039 
9,8*1,943 
9,«i3,9ft7 

G9         11 

ns      40 

5G         18 
09        TO 
71        00 
87        01 
91        04 
57        83 
73         48 
124        41 
ill         05 

417.134 

ITtBOr 
31.175 

13,453 
&7MB 
30.471 
40,018 
40.883 
75,083 
43,457 

3^430,att 

I,e30,M6 
3.450./071 
3,700410 
3,950,579 
3^17,3^ 

3,&Ih'5,591 
3,00ft,  147 
4.2144H3 

Illllll  1 

«,<H4,941 
Mt»,7U 
MD848i 
I014M,1»I 
«,tt3,40 

7,sa»^i4a 

10|,445vl5l 

907,795 

71.457.333 

70        83 

37UI43 

34,740,01« 

3.^0.171 

mm^ 

Total... 

1.79^000 

131,54MH 

75        31 

788,477 

57,190,154 

5;ifi0,5al 

1174^131 

Statement,  showing  to  what  Countries  the  larger  portion  of  Tobacco  is  Exported. 


y  E4RS. 

ENGLAI4D. 

FRANCE. 

HOLLAND, 

GERHINY. 

AHiklbrr 
Gmmuiea. 

T0T4k 

ekda. 

Valvfl, 

UlHl^ 

VJus. 

Hhda. 

Value, 

Uh4i, 

Valyr, 

Hilda. 

HMi. 

1BS1 

18*3 .., 

)»»... 

1834. 

liS9 

1S90.. . 

law..,,,.,, 

189S.....*.. 

18^.,. 1 

11130*. ...... 

19,6$5 
26,740 
31,909 
1©,4J» 
5H,2te 
35,854 
38,918 
15J76 
31,910 
10,910 

diiJlaT*, 

l.S$5,807 

S,43fl,B05 

3;51Ij990 

Lft4M4i 

3>07 1,474 

3,741,980 

3^10,543 

1,€  19.5^4 

1,530,109 

l,537J« 

3,478 
4.065 
7,001 
4,46!) 

ao% 

10,730 

8.9fi3; 
MOB 
0,&3S 
7.007 

ackllan. 

3SI,D4a 
A50,W1 
9ti3.i*20 
52H.90I 
8S^,U^ 
837,913 
I.Oft7.S77 
B0O,tM)6 
930,737 
995,990 

13,316 
33,584 
30,300 

11,091* 

35,553 
tl,ll€ 
21,532 
34.570 

dolUni. 

9*8,706 
1.339,018 
1,384,683 
I,159JI83 
1,653,007 
94  8,27  P 
1,193,388 
81MJ5 
1,033,050, 
1.<B5.756 

10,472 

11757 
1,%159 
13.808 
12,D5k 
7,533 
J  9  430 
33,949 
mD58 
15^18 

dollar*. 
700^33 
734,419 

600,08.(l 
ft*l,S38 
0«5,176 
»  0.7  83 
9^345 
»0(W74 
5^8,000 
75],gfiQ 

19,907 
10.473 
15^0* 
IS,0*9 
13^40 
4,517 
17,171 
i0,03# 
15,900 

1IM»« 

mm 

rrm 

7MH 
04^ 
lOMH 
9itm 

mu 
■ftjiii 

Total... 

1831 ,...«... 

1133; ., 

IMS 

18U 

1835.. 

Ii3«......*. 

im... 

1838 

1839. 

la40.....«..| 

t4M19 

30,373 
30,170 
33.773 
30,658 

«7,»a 

3fl,«/3 
90,713 
»I,313 
30^008 
to  ,255 

10.392,170 

1,851,717 
3.319,530 
2,34^,733 
3,937.030 
3^97,415 
4,221,591 
1,750.0W 

i.oai.643 

5^,331 

3,077,178 

03,^32 

1,*73 
5,779 
4,78* 
4,775 
0^12 
7.850, 
9,110 

15,511 
9^74 

15,040 

7,055,164 

15i,U«D 
0119,  W3 
fi{^,4lfi 
033,078 
604^1 

7*3,841 
1,237,130 

not. 330 
l.«»4,0TG 

918,079 

33.3*1 7 

34,006 
19,023 

10,101 

17.730 
19,148 
23.739 
17,558 
13373 
39,534 

11^064^8 

t,l04,t9B 

1,115,903 
#83,6*5 

1  012.442 
902.P1I 

1,057.^30 
030,657 
§79.0)9 
133^171 

1,533,415 

139^15 

19333 
37,930 
31,40« 
30,011 
374»0 
33,346 
38,i63 
35,571 
14,3«3 
25,6-19 

0.788.^3 
909,246 

laesvou 

1,091,436 
l,It6,T3& 

1,539^3 
l,li^ie>9 

1,110,339 

1,184,880 

904,508 

1,537,131 

I5e^]« 

H,«3 
13,915 

Kin 

12^4 
14,759 

18,797 
17^1 
ll^TT 
33,40^ 

«/ii 

lOMM 

13,1a 

«7.f!» 
H33I 
t0l4« 

l«MB 
lOOJiS 

7M9» 
11314M 

Tal^... 

2»1.73t     1 

20,8«,S9O 

SM13 

t,40«.183 

3(Wiw028 

t0«2^,357 

3^4,403 
'373^ 

11,»45,853 

tlH^l     ] 

m^m 

aujm 

30,194,400 

146,834    ldv301.340l    425,7071 

31,907,405! 

18,734,18^ 

393^01 

ijnjm 

The  export  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States  since  1821  has  nearly  doaUed,  hut 
the  increase  has  been  chiefly  to  Holland  and  Germany  ;  while  to  Great  Britain  the  export 
has  not  increased  to  any  great  amount;  although  the  population  has  increased  in  the 
United  Kingdom  about  7/)00,000  (^  inhalntants  durins^  the  twenty  yean,  1821  to  184a 

The  oonsumptioln.  of  tobacco^  per  head,  as  charged  with  duty,  lias  greatly  T 
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nnoe  the  oommencemeiit  of  the  present  century,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  duty. 
Pirliamentary  tables  furnish  us  with  the  following  statistics  in  relation  to  this  matter:— 

Consumption  of  Tobacco  in  Great  Bntain. 


YBARS. 


IMI 

l<«tl 
1831 
1811 


Contaroed. 


Ibt. 
10,514,908 
14.923,243 
15,983,199 
15,350.018 
16380.H93 


Duty  per  lb. 

«.  d. 

I    7  0-?0 
t    2  1S>10 
8    § 
8    0 
8    0 


PopuUtioo. 


Areraije  conRump. 
tioQ  per  be  id. 


10,042,640 
12.596,'<03 
14,.'I91,631 
10,5.10.318 
18.532,239 


Amount  of  Duty 
lecfivt^. 


oz. 
15.37 
18  95 
14.43 
14.84 
14.52 


iff 

023.HftS 
1,710,848 
2,630,41ft 
2.338.107 
2,710,217 


Thif  presents  a  constant  decrease  in  the  consumption,  per  head,  but  the  result  in  the 
of  Ireland  is  much  more  marked — as  follows : — 


YEARS. 


ISlt 
I8tl 
1811 
IMI. 


Consumed. 


lb«. 
0,309,754 
6,553,024 
2,0 » 4,954 
4,193,828 
N478.767 


Duty  per  lb. 


s.  d, 

1  8  1-10 

I  7 

8  0 

3  0 

3  0 


Population. 


5,451,002 
5,O37,H.')0 
0,801327 
7,701,401 
8,179,359 


.Arerace  conainnp- 
tion  per  bead. 


CE. 

18.95 
17.35 
6.15 
8  01 
10.71 


Amount  of  Doty 
receired. 


£ 

285,482 
552.082 
528,168 
626.485 
803,940 


The  highest  consumption  for  the  United  Kingdom  was,  it  appears,  in  1811,  when  the 
abundaoee  of  depreciated  bank  paper,  then  serving  as  a  currency,  made  the  tax  compara- 
tively fight.  In  1821,  both  the  rate  of  duty  was  enormously  increased,  and  the  currency 
enhaneed  by  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England.  Hence  the 
enormous  fiuling  off  in  the  consumption  in  that  year,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  more 
particularly  in  the  latter  country.  Since  tlien  the  currency  has  become  better  adjusted, 
and  the  consumption  has  increased  under  the  same  tax.  Now  the  exports  of  tobacco  to 
England,  with  the  total  export  in  each  year,  has  been  as  follows : — 

Tobacco  Exported  from  the  United  States  to  England. 


YEARS. 

Qaantity. 

Total  from 
United 
Sutes. 

Value. 

YEARS. 

Quantity. 

Total  from 
Voited 
Statex. 

Value. 

For  tea  years 
1931.. 

Iibd«. 
241.010 
26,372 
30,170 
23,772 
30,659 
27,563 
36,822 
20,723 

bhdti. 

824,245 
86,718 

106,806 
83.153 
87.970 
94.353 

109,442 

100,232 

dolUr«. 

56.889,201 
5,184,863 
6.291,540 
6,044,041 
0,923,714 
8,006.188 

10,404.104 
6,223,483 

1838 

bbd*. 

24,312 
30,068 
20.235 
41,648 
36,886 
21,029 

bbda. 

100,593 
78,905 
119,448 
147,828 
166,113 
94,4M 

dollan. 
7.969.449 

\%jfg 

1839 

10,449,134 

III33 

1840 

9,883,957 

\fl%\ 

1841 

12.576,703 

|g^ 

1842 

0,540,755 

ItijS 

1843 

4,650,979 

W87 

1844 

The  greatest  increase  in  the  export  to  England  was  in  the  years  1840  to  1841. 
For  the  six  years  1839,  1840,  1841,  1842,  1843,  and  1844,  the  British  customs  returns 
give  the  following  result : — 


YBARS. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Consumption. 

Duty. 

Daty. 

IfK ,.,.,.....,,,. 

■m. 
35,609,183 
35,637.826 
43,93M6I 
38,204,641 
48,744,W« 

lb*. 
22.971,406 
22.002.380 
21,«n,438 
22,152.707 
»^1,526 

8,431,907 
3,555,950 
8^50,825 
3,489,041 

a^.iof 

dollars. 
10,473.227 

I§lf 

10,924.590 

1§II 

17,044.955 

Ifm 

16,747,397 

IMS 

IM4 

17,304,506 

▼OL.  II. 
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Statement  of  the  Quantitj  of  Tobacco  Exported  from  the  UDited  States,  in  each  Tear, 
from  1791  to  1841,  and  of  the  Value  of  the  same  from  1802  to  1841,  indusife, 
compiled  from  official  docmnents. 


YEARS. 


1791- 
1791. 
1793. 
1794. 
1795. 
1796. 
1797. 
179B. 
1799- 
I860. 
1801. 
180t. 
1803. 
1804. 
1885. 
1806. 
1807. 
180S. 
1800. 
1810. 
1811. 
1811. 
1813. 
1814. 
1815. 
1816. 


Qaftntity. 


hhdg. 

ioi.ns 

11S,4S8 
59.749 
76,826 
61.050 
69.018 
58.167 
68.567 
96,070 
78,680 
103.758 
77,711 
86,291 
83.343 
71,2;>S 
83,186 
02.186 
9,576 
53,921 
84,134 
85.828 
20.094 
5.314 
8,125 
88.337 
69,241 


Valae. 


dolUn. 


6.220.000 
6,209,000 
6.000,000 
0,341.000 
6.572,000 
5,476.000 
26.000 
3.774.000 
5,048.000 
2,150,000 
1,514/KN> 
319,000 
932,000. 
8.235,000 
12,809.000 


YEARS. 


1817. 
1818. 
1819. 
1820. 
1821. 
1822. 
1823. 
1824. 
1825. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839 
1840. 
1841. 


Qoantity. 


▼alae. 


61,305 

84437 

69,427 

83.940 

66358 

83,169 

99.009 

77,883 

75.964 

64,098 

100,025 

90.278 

77,131 

83.810 

86,718 

106,806 

83.153 

87.979 

94,353 

109.442 

100.232 

100,903 

78305 

119.484 

147,818 


9.51  l,Mi 
10.141JM 
8,874,167 
•,II8,I« 
5,798,045 


6^487  jin 
MM9^Sii 

6J87.9T6 
5,347,20§ 
63l<^146 
5,488.7V 
5,I85,3I« 
5333.112 


5.999,761 
0,505  JOI 

83so3n 

1O.O5OJ640 
5.795347 
739239 
93»3tt 


11376,709 


Statebcent  exhibiting  the  Quantities  of  Tobacco,  together  with  the  Value  thereof  Ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  to  all  countries,  during  the  Years  1842  and  184d. 


countries. 


United  Kinsdom :— • 

Kngland 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Hanie  Towns 

Holland 

France,  on  die  Atlantic 

M       on  the  Mediterranean 

Spain • 

GibralUr 

Trieste,  and  Aaatrian  Adriatic  Porta. . 
All  otiier  Gonntries 

Total 


1842 


Hogabeadii. 


30.066 

863 

50 

42,614 

36.079 

12.179 

3,759 

5.550 

4,813 

2303 

14.248 


158,710 


Value. 


doHara. 

3,080.054 

110,474 

2.670 

1.974300 

1.573,615 

885.176 

239,991 

328,570 

317,180 

143.105 

806,239 


9,540,758 


1843 


Hogshead*. 


21,020 

21 

nil. 


19310 
7,193 
4.213 
330 
4.771 
968 
11,807 


04,454 


Valoe. 


dollars. 

1,260365 

1,051 

nil. 

1,014,851 

810,469 

471.261 

511,074 

18,099 

140,149 

72,748 

614,711 


4350,979 


CHAPTER    VI. 


GROWTH  AND  PRODUCE  OF  COTTON  WOOL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  cultivation^ growth,  and  uses  of  cottonwool,  have  become  more  importttit 
than  the  production  of  any  other  raw  material^  if  iron  may  not  be  ezoeptecL 

Unknown  to  Europe  until  the  tenth  century,  Asia  alone,  of  the  thi«e  ibmm 
great  divisions  of  the  world,  understood  its  use.  In  Africa  it  is  indlgenoas^  bai 
its  use,  as  a  material  to  be  woven  into  doth^  appears  only  to  bare  tieen  n 


ATION  OF  CO 


TToW^THEtJ 


NITED 


■iMd, 

Vtottoc 


the  disci  j)les  and  followers  of  Mahomet  about  the  begin  Ding  of  the  fifteenth 

iitury.     Its  cultivation  extended  before  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 

poirts  of  Egypt,  the  Barbary  States,  and  part  of  Guinea.     Cotton,  rice, 

the  mulberry-tree,  and  the  sugar-cane^  were  planted  in  Spain  by  the  Moors  during 

the  tenth  century. 

Ifi  America^  however,  its  use  and  manufacture  appear  to  have  been  exten? 

ivcly  known  before  the  discovery  of  the  western  hemisphere  by  Europearvs. 

Cook^  alone,    remarks    that    the    gossypium    is    not  indigenous    in   Americn. 

[ilambot^  Magellan,  Van  Noort,  Dampier,  and  Drake, — say,  that  cotton  was 

1,  among  other  materials,  for   clotliing,     Columbus   observes,  that  he  saw 

911    growing    indigenous  in  St-  Salvador;    that  he    exchanged    beads    and 

bruss  for  cotton  yarn ;  and  that  the  women  wore  short  cotton  coats.     Cortez  sent 

Mexkan  **  cotton  clothes  of  exquisite  fabric,  dyed  in  various  colours,"  among 

other  pfesenta  to  Charles  V<     Cotton  is  said  to  have  been  found  growing  wild 

aud  ifi  great  plenty  in  the  Lower  ^Mississippian  regions. 

The  caltivmtion  of  cotton,  however,  as  an  article  of  merchandise  to  be  exported 

from  America,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  by  Europeans  until  the 

^^niddle,  or  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

^H       In  1726,  cotton  formed  a  staple  export  from  St  Domingo.     In  l^SS,  it  was 

^Kultivated  by  the  Dutch  in  Surinam,     Cotton  was  grown  at  the  Cape  Town 

^nieldecnents,  in  1G60  to  166G,     '^Cotton  patches^^  were  common  in  the  settle- 

^Pments  of  Carolina  about   the   end   of   the   seventeenth    and  beginning  of  the 

eighteenth  century. 

In  1753,  Jamaicn  exported  2000  bags,  and.  in  J  768,  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
?!?n  Irtt^  t»f  2(K)lbs.  weight,  and  to  North  America  252  hags.     On  an  average  of  eight 
■m  1740  to  1748,  among  the  exports  of  Barbadoes  600  bags  of  cotton  are  iDcluded. 
ii>lton   was  exported  from  the  islands  of  St»  Domingo,  St.  Christopher,  Grenada, 
dminiea,  Antigua,  Mootsermt,  and  Nevis,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.     Before  1803,  in  Dihich 
Jiimaica  did  not  grow  one  hng  for  exporttttion,  there  were  five  varieties  of  cotton 
U?d  in  tiie  West  Indies,  viz  :  the  common  Janiaica,  the  brown  bearded,   the  nankeen, 
I  Fmich  or  small  seed,  and  the  kidney  or  Brazil   cotton  :   from  which  country  cotton 
\  ini  w|K>rtcd  t*>  England,  in  1 78 1 ,    The  interest  on  cajntal  invested  in  the  cultivation  of 
eottofl  in  ! '      "        li  West  India  islamls,  in  1 T80,  1 786,  and  17S7»  was  fourteen  per  cent,     lu 
Stk  Dow^  •■  J  e  finer  cotton  was  ^rown,  the  interest  on  capital  was  twenty-four  per  cent. 

**0(^  tids  cultivated  in  the  United  States/'  observes  Mr.  Scabrook,*  "  the  ordi- 

nary ?:n-  ■''  short  staple  cotton  is  deri%'edfrom  the  Hcrbaceum  or  herbaceous  cotton, 

ftod  *  '  uiu  or  hairy  American  cotton  ;  the  long  staple  or  black  seed  cotton  is  di>riv»*d 

6tibi  I  orcum  or  tree  cotton.     The  former  was  certainlj  grown  in  Virginia,  in  a 

tstuiied  way,  at  lea^t  one  hundred  and  tliirty  years  before  the  Revolution.      Several  of  the 
*  gwwemor^  of  that  colony  used  diligent  efforts   to  secure   the  fabrication  of  certain 
whicliy  it  was  belieifcd,  it  could  profitably  raise;  and  the  introduction  and  culture 
among  whicfi  was  cotton  ;  but  their  designs  were  thwaiied^  as  well  by  the 
i^imnouii  conduct  of  the  mother  countryi  as  by  the  opprisition  of  the  tillers  of 
^  »*v,,  in  a  matter  so  important  to  themselves,  had  the  boldne^  to  consuh  what  they 
}m  their  true  interests/*     In  Wilson  s  account  of  the  "  Province  of  Carolina,  in 
published  in  1682,  it  is  stated  "  that  cotton  of  the  Cyprus  and  Malta  sort  gi*ows 

^  fa  a  rreent  valuable  pamphlet  on  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  1644. 
Ir*  Scsbtrook  is  prc^id^nt  of  the  state  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina. 
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well,  and  a  good  plenty  of  the  seed  is  sent  thither."  In  Peter  Purnr*8  description  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Carolina  (in  Charleston,  1731),  "  flax  and  cotton"  are  said  to  "thrive  admirably."  • 
In  the  journal  of  Mrs.  Pinckney,  the  mother  of  General  Thomas  and  General  Charles  C. 
Pinckney,  who,  as  Miss  Lucas,  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  intrusted  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  planting  interest  of  her  father,  the  governor  of  Antigua,  there  is  the  follow- 
ing memorandum  : — "  July  1,  1739.  Wrote  to  my  father  to-day  a  very  long  letter  on  his 
plantation  affairs — on  the  pains  I  had  taken  to  bring  the  indigo,  g^ng^,  cottony  lucerne, 
and  casada  to  perfection,  and  that  I  had  greater  hopes  from  the  indigo  than  any  other. 
June,  1741.  Wrote  again  to  my  father  on  the  subject  of  indigo  and  cotton^  In  1736, 
as  far  north  as  the  39th  degree,  cotton  was  cultivated  as  a  garden  plant  near  Easton,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake  bay.  About  forty  years  afterwards,  it  was  cultivated  in 
St.  Mary's  county,  Maryland,  and  in  the  county  of  Cape  May,  New  Jersey;  also  in  the  county 
of  Sussex,  Delaware.  Mr.  Jeflerson,  in  his  "Notes  on  Virginia,"  n-ntten  in  1781,  says, 
*'  During  this  time  we  have  manufactured  witliin  our  families  the  most  necessary  articles  of 
clothing.  Those  of  cotton  will  bear  some  comparison  mith  the  same  kinds  of  maimfacture 
in  Europe ;  but  those  of  flax,  hemp,  and  wool,  are  very  coarse,  unsightly,  and  unpleasant" 

Mr.  Seabrook  observes : — "  A  short  time  before  the  Revolution,  a  few  of  our  planters, 
by  growing  patches  of  cotton,  some  of  which  was  of  the  black  seed  kind,  succeeded  in 
clothing,  not  only  their  families,  to  which  tliey  had  been  accustomed,  but  also  their  slaves. 
The  necessities  of  the  war,  and  the  state  of  things  existing  for  some  time  after  it,  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  the  domestic  fabricators  of  the  wool,  until  about  the  year  1790, 
when  the  practice  of  using  homespun  for  plantation  purposes  became  veiy  common  in  the 
districts  and  up[)er  parLihes.  The  yam  was  spun  at  home,  and  sent  to  the  nearest  weaver. 
Among  the  manufaotiu*ing  establishments,  the  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Murray's  feny  in 
Williamsburg,  owned  by  Irish  settlers,  supplied  the  adjacent  country.  The  cotton  for  the 
spinning  process  was  prepared  in  general  by  the  field  labourers,  who,  in  addition  to  their 
ordinary  work,  picked  the  seed  from  the  wool,  at  the  rate  of  four  lbs.  per  week." 

At  the  Convention  at  Annapolis,  in  1786,  Mr.  Maddison  remarked,  that  "from  the 
garden  practice  in  Talbot^  and  the  circumstances  of  the  same  kind  abounding  in  Virginit, 
there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  tlie  United  States  would  one  day  become  a  great  cotton 
producing  country."  During  tlie  revolutionary  war,  Philailelj)hia  w«is  supplied  with  native 
cotton,  at  two  shillings  sterling  per  lb.,  sufficient  for  liome  consumption.  A  mission  was 
sent  the  same  year  to  England  by  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  to  obtain  machinery,  and  all  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  spinning  and  wea\'ing  of  cotton.  Protectioriy  the  bane  of  manu&cturet, 
was  then  legalised.  Mr.  Seabrook  remarks  : — "  The  influence  of  a  manufacturing  society^ 
established  in  Philadelphia,  in  1787,  and  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  tlie  raw  material 
might  be  made  a  pn){itable  source  of  revenue,  induced  Congress,  at  the  first  reformatioa 
of  the  tariff,  to  impose  a  duty  of  three  cents  a  pound  on  foreign  cottons,  with  which  the 
United  States  were  at  that  time  supplied  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  Brazils.''  Ht 
further  remarks  that — 

"  In  1792,  the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  was  unknown  to  Mr.  Jay,  or  that 
as  a  commercial  article  it  was  deemed  of  little  value,  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that,  in  the 
treaty  negotiated  by  him,  it  was  stipulated,  'that  no  cotton  should  be  imported  from 
America.'  The  object  being  to  secure  to  the  English  the  carriage  of  the  West  India 
cotton  to  its  market  in  Europe.  For  which  reason  the  Senate  refused  to  ratify  the  12th 
article  of  that  treaty.  The  first  Provincial  Congress  in  Carolina,  held  in  January,  1775, 
reconmiended  to  the  inhabitants  to  plant  cotton,  but  their  recommendation  was  almost 
entirely  disregarded.'* 

In  the  pro^-incial  trade  returns,  we  find  that  among  the  exports  of  "  Charles  Town"  firom 
November,  1747,  to  November,  1748,  were  seven  bags  of  cotton  wool,  valued  at  3/.  11jl5iL 
per  bag.     In  1 754,  "  some  cotton"  was  exported  from  South  Carolina.     In  1 770,  there  ^ 


♦  **  Peter  Purr}',  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  the  founder  of  Purrj-sburg,  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  then  Secretary  of  State^  id  which  he 
sets  out  with  this  postulate,  that  *  there  is  a  certain  latitude  on  our  globe,  so  happily  temperrd 
between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  as  to  be  more  peculiarly  adapted  than  any  other  lor 
certain  rich  productions  of  the  earth,*  among  which  silk,  cotton,  indigo,  &c.,  and  he  uses  on  the 
latitude  of  da  deg.,  whetlicr  nortli  or  south,  as  tlie  one  of  tliat  peculiar  character.** 
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shipped  to  Liverpool,  ihree  bales  ^m  New  York,  four  bales  from  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
ana  three  barrels  full  of  cotton  from  North  Carolina.  Before  the  revolutionary  war,  Virginia 
exported  hemp,  flax-seed,  and  cotton^  to  the  value  of  nearly  2000/.  In  1784,  an  Ame- 
rican ship,  which  imported  eight  bags  of  cotton  into  Liverpool,  was  seized  on  the  ground, 
that  90  much  cotton  could  not  be  the  produce  of  the  United  StcUes,  In  1785,  fourteen 
bags;  in  1786,  six  bags;  in  1787,  109  bags;  in  1788,  389  bags;  in  1789,  842  bags;  and, 
in  1790,  eighty -one  bags  were  exported  to  Europe  from  the  United  States.  The  first 
bag  of  cotton  wool  exported  from  Charleston  to  Liverpool,  arrived  January  20th,  1785, 
per  IXana.  The  exports  of  cotton  wool  from  the  Unitea  States  increased  steadily,  but  the 
exports  included  West  India  cotton  wools  re-exported  from  1790  to  1794.  In  1796,  the 
culture  of  cotton  was  greatly  advanced  by  the  invention  of  the  saw  gin  by  Eli  Whitney,  of 
Massachuietts.  Mr.  Scabrook  observes,  "  This  ingenious,  but  unfortunate  artist,  who  by 
hit  machine  doubled  the  wealth  and  means  of  employment  of  his  countrymen,  and  thereby  in 
an  especial  manner  conferred  on  the  plantation  states  a  benefit  that  can  scarcely  be 
estimated  in  mQpey,  was  rewarded  by  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee 
only.  The  first  appropriated  50,000  dollars  for  the  use  of  his  invention  within  her  limits; 
the  second  laid  a  tax  for  five  years  of  28.  6d.  upon  every  saw  in  every  gin  that  was  mounted 
inthin  its  jurisdiction ;  and  the  last  imposed  a  tax  of  thirty-seven  cents  and  a  half  upon 
every  saw,  to  be  continued  for  four  years.  Notwithstanding  these  liberal  legislative  acts, 
the  inventor  derived  no  pecuniary  benefit  from  his  gin.  He  expended  the  whole  amount 
received  from  South  Carolina  (^rom  the  other  states  he  received  a  mere  pittance),  in 
defending  against  arbitrary  and  vexatious  suits,  and  in  prosecutions  for  violations  of  his 
patent  nght.  Over  the  grave  of  thb  distingiiished  benefactor  of  the  human  race,  a 
monument  is  erected,  with  the  simple  inscription—  *  The  inventor  of  the  saw-gin.' 

**  The  history  of  the  green  seed  and  the  black  seed  cottons  is  intimately  blended.  The 
growing  of  the  former  in  this  country  for  exportation  was  begun  but  a  few  years  before 
that  of  the  latter  ;*  tlie  same  machine  for  extracting  the  seed  from  the  wool  was  for  a  long 
while  employed;  and  the  modes  of  cultivation  and  preparation,  nith  one  exception,^ 
including  the  manner  of  packing  the  back,  were  also  the  same. 

"  Between  1786  and  1795,  cotton  from  various  parts  of  the  world  was  introduced  into 
the  southern  states  and  Louisiana.  A  species  of  the  white  Siam  was  for  some  time  the 
subject  of  experiment  by  the  French  in  the  latter  country.  The  Nankeen  came  from 
Malta.  Tlio  Bourbon  wns  brought  from  that  island  to  Charleston,  througli  the  instru- 
mentality of  James  Hamilton,  who  was  a  merchant,  and  part  owner  of  the  only  India  ship 
at  that  time  trading  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Tlie  Pemambuco  or  kidney  cotton, 
was  sent  from  tlie  Ilavannah  to  Mr.  Levett  of  Georgia,  by  a  Mr.  Welch,  a  merchant  of 
Philadelphia.  These,  and  many  otlier  sorts,  after  a  fair  trial,  were  abandoned,  for  the  rea- 
son of  their  inferiority  to  the  kinds  then  profitably  raised,  viz. : — the  real  green  seed,  and 
the  Sea  Island  cotton  ;  the  latter  havintv-  superseded  the  plant  that  was  grown  at  the  period 
of  the  Revolution,  which  strongly  resembled  the  short  staple  in  growth  and  blossom,  except 
having  a  clean  blacrk  seed  with  fur  at  the  end.  The  Louisiana  cotton,  it  is  thought,  was 
derived  from  this  species,  but  degenerated  in  the  progress  of  tillage  by  intermixture  with 
other  kinds.  To  a  cross  with  Sea  Island  cotton,  large  quantities  of  which  were  shipped  to 
Louisiana  immediately  subsequent  to  its  cession  to  the  United  States,  is,  perhaps,  in  part 
to  be  attributed  the  decided  superiority  of  the  New  Orleans  cotton  wool  of  the  present  day 
over  all  others  in  North  America  of  the  green  seed  description." 

Sea  Jsiandf  or  blach  seed  cotton,  began  to  be  raised  in  Georgia,  in  experimental  quan- 
tities, in  1 786.     The  native  place  of  the  seed  is  believed  to  be  Persia.     It  is  designated  the 

*  "  In  Georgia  the  long  staple  cotton  was  first  planted  for  market ;  in  Virginia,  Soutli  Carolina, 
and  North  Carolina,  the  short  staple  cotton. 

-f-  **  The  bow-string  operation.  A  large  bow,  made  clastic  by  a  complication  of  strings,  is  put 
in  contact  with  a  heap  of  cotton ;  the  workman  strikes  the  stnng  with  a  heavy  wooden  mallet, 
and  its  vibrations  open  the  knots  of  the  cotton,  shake  it  from  the  dust  and  dirt,  and  raise  it  to  a 
downy  fleece.  '  The  bow,*  says  Mr.  Baines,  in  his  history  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great 
Britmm,  *  has  been  used  immemorially  throughout  all  the  countries  of  Asia,  and  has  its  appro- 
priate name  in  the  Arabic  and  other  languages.  In  this  country,'  he  remarks, '  it  was  first  employed 
m  (Georgia;  hence  the  term,  still  employed  in  commerce,  *  Bowed  Georgia  cotton.*  ** 
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Pei^a  cotioa  by  Bryan  Edwards,  (knd  b  so  called  in  the  West  lodiee  aaul  by  the 

of  England.     The  »eed  grown  in  thia  country  came  from  the  Bahama  Itlands*  whirv 

had  been  iutroduced  by  the  Board  of  Trade  from  Angtiilla. 

**  The  Mnek  sttd  cotton  region  of  Carolioa  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  nnrth*w?at  liT 
line  about  twenty  milcd  south  of  tlie  Line  that  separates  Bomwell  and  Ornng^bor^  mm 
the  rieighbouring'  parishes  ;  on  Uie  north-east  and  ea^t  by  the  Saotee  river  ;*  on  thr  w^ 
and  80uth*we9t  by  the  Savannali  river  ;  and  on  the  south  and  iouth*ea9t  by  thir  t^MBA. 
The  Eutaw  Springs,  in  St.  John's,  Berkley,  i%  the  extreme  northern  jwint  to  which  it  ti* 
tends.  Williamsburg^  was  for  many  years  embraced  in  its  limita,  but  that  dtstrict  do 
longer  furnishes  a  supply  of  the  raw  materiah  About  the  year  1812,  thn?©  or  fijnr  plaa* 
ten^  as  an  ei[(>criment,  introduced  ita  cultnre  into  the  southern  part  of  Sumter  dmnd* 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crops  were  sufficiently  encouraging',  hut  as  th«  |iv«|«f«tio8 
of  the  wool  was  objectionable,  the  growers  abandouea  their  en'  >  '  '  t  die  reason  ef  ike 
large  ejcpenditure  of  labour  and  time  that  it  required.     The  £i  ,  t  in  8mifh  Caiofiaia 

to  raise  a  crop  of  long  cotton  was  made,  in   1788,  by  Mrs.  Kinacy  B 
Island,  St.  Paul's  pansh.     As  early  as  about  the  year  1779,  thi^  and  tii  3ta[ 

tons  were  produced  by  her  husband,  whose  negroes  were  then  clad  in  home^ptiti  of 
manufacture. t     The  first  succesjful  crop  appears  to  have  been  groTsn  by  WiTliatii 
deceased,  on  Fliltoo  Head,  near  Beaufort,  in  1790,  with  fiye  bu-l  *cti^ 

purchased  in  Charleston  at  the  rate  of  14#.  per  bushel.     The  cut  _^   :  ,  _.  i  m 

Sand.  In  1791,  John  Screven,  of  St  Lukes  parish,  planted  thirty  or  forty  acrBS  at  nif 
ontpelier  plantation  on  May  ri\'er.  The  product  was  packed  in  the  article  caflbd 
ffessian^t  and  sold  in  Georgia  for  is.  2d.  to  l«.  6d,  sterling  per  pound.  In  1792,  Joba 
Hose  cultirated  a  small  field  on  the  Oakatee  creek,  from  which  he  gathered  600  Nm., 
which  commanded  in  the  Suvannali  market  2s.  a  pound.  It  is  certain  that,  al 
period,  many  planters  on  the  Sea  Islands,  and  contiguous  main  laud,  ta^prrimmi 
wM  long  cotton,  and  probably  it  was  produced  by  several  of  them  for  market 
searon  of  1793  found  culiivatora  in  other  sections  of  the  state  engaged  in  the  jgtvi 
work  —  among  them,  James  King,  of  St  Paul's  parish.  Colonel  Edward  Bam»f41| 
and  Captain  John  Joyner,  of  Port  Royal,  and  General  William  Moultrie,  of  Si.  JoliaV 
Berkley*  The  crop  of  Mr.  King  yielded  abundantly,  and  was  sold  by  Kinsey  Bnrrfrn,  oe» 
of  St.  John's,  Colleton,  at  \2d.  to  I'M,  the  pound  ;  that  of  the  latter,  at  1  irnii- 

Ion  plantation,  covering  a  field  of  loO  acres,  was  a  decided  failure^     But  to  Tlit 

ottou  culture  from  this  time  progressed  rapidly.      In  all  the  parishes  the  pcmccicmi  intaill 
I  its  extension  greatly  multtplied.     Against  each  other  this  plant  and  indigo  stmggM 
tlie  ascendency.     In  1 7984  the  latter  was  very  generally  ceased  to  be  grown  for  huivIbkIl 

'*Asan  evidcnce'of  tlie  former  value  of  this  species  offl"*^^  mi^i^vT^intn  nnrl  nf  tl 
ftf  some  of  its  growers,  it  is  worthy  of  record,  that  Peter  <  - 
'799,  averaged  78/.  sterling  per  hand.  In  that  year,  Ja.nv^  ^uirvj^i 
fivni  a  field  of  30<7  acres,  realised  216  lbs.  per  acre,  for  most  of  which  he  reoeived  .1#,  a 
Dund.  William  Brisbane,  deceased,  at  his  White  Point  plantation,  St.  PauKs  parisli.  wv 
I  successful  in  J  796,  1797,  and  1798,  that  from  moderate  circumstances  he  becazne,  tnltf 
'judgment,  so  independent,  as  no  longer  to  engage  in  the  toilsome  task  of  cultivmtane  tba 
eartii.  Ue  sold  his  landed  estate  tn  William  Seabrook,  of  Edisto  Island,  at  a  price  hm  by 
ti)Ai\y  to  be  ruinous  to  the  latter, §  aud  passed  a  few  yean  in  travelling  in  our  ncvtbem 
fitjires  and  in  Europe, 

*'  While  the  larger  portion  of  the  seed  used  in  Somth  C«Folina  was  either  ptti^hifeJ  in 

•  West  of  that  line  some  gre<'n  cotton  is  also  grown, 
t  AH  at  tern  pu  to  naturalise  the  Bourbon  cotton,  though  it  strongly  resembles  Utc  green  lif^ 
S^liecics,  have  failed. 

1   At  that  *»nrlv  period,  fhe  opmion  prevailed  that  the  supply  of  cotton  wonltl  sooe  r%e9v6 

^  dc^mtkud.     A  fjii^hly  t^  planter  of  St  John's,  Col irton.  deceased,   in  lookinff  nl  his 

%t  crop,  the  produre  oi  res,  iiflcr  it  had  been  housed  exclaimed,  "Hrtl.  weTi,  lam 

the  cultjvatioti  ut  cotton  1     Here  is  enough  to  make  Micckmgt  for  all  tjur 

Mr.  Seabrook,  with  the  proceeds  of  the  crops  of  the  ptantatbi),  pdd  ibe  imidiase 
HI  two  year*. 
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lesion,  or  in  Georgia,  a  coQsideruble  quantity  waa  obtained  in  the  Bahamas,  through 

active  cxcrtioua  of  friends  who  resided  in  Pro\idence* 

**  In  1780,  when  England  had  no  fine  manufactories,  the  best  cottons  brought  to  her 
market  Mrcre  fn»m  the  Dutch  plantations  of  Berbice,  Demerara,  and  Surinam.  These  then 
commanded  respectively  2s.  lef.,  If.  11^,  to  2s,  U.,  28,  In  J7B6,  Bourbon  cotton^*  re^ 
markablo  for  fiuenes@»  but  deficient  in  length,  was  worth  from  7s.  6</.  to  YOs.  per  pound. 
It  iras  mspexseded  by  Sea  Islauds,  which,  in  1799,  sold  readily  in  liverpool  at  6s.  to  os.  3</. 
|«r  poima.  Its  price  in  tlua  state,  in  the  infancy  of  ita  production,  was  geDerally  from 
BtL  to  It,  It  soon  rose  to  It.  4d,  and  Is,  6d. — then  to  2^.  and  upwards, f  at  which  it 
mBAUied  until  1 806,  when  the  planter,  for  the  first  time,  experienced  the  baneful  effect 
oC  rafrCrictiOQS  on  commerce.  From  the  superiority  of  this  cotton  to  that  raised  in  any 
oilier  country,  even  &om  the  same  seed,  the  staple  at  first  was  objected  to,  as  too  long,  and 
bjr  Ou«  or  two  EkigUsh  spinners,  it  is  said,  it  was  actually  cut  shorter. f 

**  Ou  its  introduction  into  Georgia,  the  cultivation  of  long  cotton  was  confined  to  the 
rm  Ugh  lands  of  the  Sea  Islands ;  these  portions  of  tlie  plantation  are  still  everywhere 
iltirredl^  and  almost  invariably  return  the  largest  yield,  though  their  exhausted  condition 

Id  t^^m  to  invite  the  more  general  tillage  of  the  lower  grounds. 

**  The  method  of  cultivation  was  very  various,  and  without  method,  until  about  the 
1802,  when  it  assumed  a  regular  form  in  Carolina  and  Genrgra*     Then  the  crop  was 

k^d  fmir  times — the  latest  hoeing  being  from  the  middle  to  tlie  last  of  July.  The  hoe- 
inri  lM>w  ajie  more  frequent,  from  five  to  seven  being  usually  given,  and  are  begun  earlier, 
snd  finished  stioner.  The  point  appears  to  be  conceded  that,  when  the  plant  puts  out  fruit 
freely,  which  may  be  expected  early  in  July,  out-door  labour  should  cease,  especially  if  the 
tgatoii  be  wet 

**  The  plough  was  practically  unknown  to  the  first  growers  of  long-staple  cotton.  This 
u  Mill  true,  although  a  half  century  haa  elapsed.  The  ridge-system  ;  the  levelness  of  the 
^Toood,  requinng,  therefore,  numerous  drains  ;  the  small  quantity  of  land^  from  three  acres 
moA  a  Uf  Co  four  acres,  cultivated  to  the  hand,  which,  from  its  lightness^  is  so  easily  and 
so  fitnell  better  attended  with  the  hoe  ;  and  the  impossibility  of  gathering  the  cotton  as 
Fifiidly  M  the  field  may  demand,  if,  with  ploughs,  the  tillage  embraced  a  larger  number  of 
aCfPt  all  •©em  to  rentier  the  aid  of  this  great  agricultural  implement  utterly  useless  in  the 
cmiiure  of  the  crop.  In  the  breaking  up  of  the  soil,  however,  and,  as  an  assistant,  in 
£»miiiig  the  ridge,  the  plough  is  universally  employed,  except  on  the  Sea  Islands,  where 
only,  by  a  few  planters,  is  its  value,  in  the  Catter  operation,  fully  acknowledged. 

**  Tbo  task  in  listing  was  formerl^balf  an  acre ;  in  ridging,  three-eighths  of  an  acre  j 
aod  bi  hoeing,  half  an  acre.  The  pesent  tasks  are  less,  except  in  hoeing,  which  is  the 
nae.  The  beds  are  still  changed  as  often  as  the  same  field  is  tilled,  lii  Georgia,  the 
•UfeOkpt  to  make  them  so  far  permanent  in  low  grounds  as  to  continue  for  six  or  eight  yeai^, 
bail  in  A  few  ia^tanceai  been  succesafolly  tried.  |     There  is  scarcely  a  doubt,  from  thetx* 

I  cotton  was  first  imported  into  Manchester  in  1 783. 
t  ftvm  17de  to  I8()!l,  both  ioclusive,  a  planter  of  this  slate  sold  his  cotton  in  Charleston  at 
p  fiiflowtJig  prices  :^' 
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my%  Mr.  Spalding,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  writer,  **  upon  purchasing 
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depth  of  mould,  and  extreme  rtehnesa  in  Tegeteble  ingredientfi,  that  the  etpcnm^nt  wf^nlj 
Buct'f'ed  ID  the  nmrsh  lands  of  South  Carolina.     The  application  of  this  jl 
forbitltien  by  the*  ne?cessity  of  funiishing  them  annually  with  ft+rtili^ing  ma  i] 

he  thorotigfily  incorporated  with  the  earth, 

**  Encoiirjiged  by  the  anticipated  results  of  experience,  if  not  in  every  instaoce  hy  th« 
iual  product  of  their  fields,   our  fathers  continued  to  cuhivate  tlie  grounds  wliich  tfjc 
city  first  delected  for  the  now  crop*     Alter  several  years  of  exhanitingti!!^*-^    '•  -^dic 
eUaiige  in  their  plan  of  operations,  it  was  apparent,  must  soon  take  place.      1  toed] 

to  imbibe  Information  from   books  cooeerning  tlieir  vocation,  the  plain   alt^^i  t»,mM-  ui 
iortiug  to  virgin  soils  wa«  adopted.     This,  witli  regret  and  mortification  be  it  Paid,  i«  iti 
the  popular  expedient,  except  where  necessity,  that  kind  and  blessed  enoouraL'        '    '     ^irtJ^f 
foiTe^  the  reluctant  to  another,  and^   as  experience  testifiefl^  far  more  profi 
The  land  wliieh  could  be  the  moat  readily  prepared^  was  iuranably  cli' 
ipiiriu^  a  large  expcnditm^  of  labour,  neglected.     Only  rectnitiy  have  tl. 
of  tlie  parijihes,   and  Uie  immense  tracts  wliich  lie  along  tlie  line  wliene  th«i  adt  Mkdl 
waters  meet,  arrested  the  notice  of  the  cotton  grower.     These  alone  arc  copctble  of) 
an  amount  of  cotton  wool  equal  to  the  yearly  exports  of  tlie  state,     ^Vlietht-r  xiie  enie 
of  the  tigricnilturists  i*  adequate  to  the  task  of  draining  nrul  embankiiig  tliem,  the  I 
will  develop.     To  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  tli  iowork*  the  eoeotinigea 

for  further  trials*  on  a  more  extended  scale,  is  great,  n  isive, 

"  Notwithstanding  the  woods  everywhere,  and  the  marshes,  furnished  an  abundant  irtcin 
of  auitable  aliment,  still,  in  his  early  efforts,   tlie  industry  of  the  grower  did  not  € 
[jlbeyood  the  narrow  limits  of  manuritig  his  root  potato  field,  comprehendiag  the  one-i 
of  an  acre  to  each  labourer.     There  were  no  instruments  to  mow  the  salt  grasa, 
collecting  leaves,  nor  carts  especially  dcssigned  to  convey  the  vegetable  offal  to  the  i 
pen.     On  Edisto  Island,  where  the  system  of  ullage  is  admitted  to  be  good,  and 

Probably,  aa  much  enriching  matter  is  distributed  over  the  land  as  in  any  other  part  <  _ 
Jdted  States,  there  waa,  in  1822^  not  one  plough  or  scythe  ;  the  largest  plaotatkmf  I 
not  more  than  two  or  three  cart^  and   the  utility  of  oxen,  in  practice,  was  abeolutdjr  im* 
kno^'^n.     Now,   a  cart  and  mule,  or  a  yoke  of  oxen,  to  every  six  workers,   is  eon  ^^~ 
bbour^af  in^  machines  abound  ;  and  every  acre  of  cotton,  and  generally  of  prrTvisia 
provided  with,  what  at  least  is  supposed  to  be,  a  proper  qaantity  of  «|m  pi' 

ThiF  salutary  reformation  in   the  husbandry  of  this  small  section  of  thv  ws 

mainly  by  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Society  in  the  year  just  aliuded  to.  All 
that  has  heen  said  in  reference  to  Edisto,  is  applicable  to  most  of  the  Sea  lalands,  nod^  tn  a 
more  limited  sense,  to  a  majority  of  the  parishes;. 

*^  In  Carolina,  tt  was  not  until  about  1825,  that  manuring  may  be  aaad  to  hare  heen 

Srstematised.     By  the  force   of  circumstances,  the  sen-board   set  the  example,  *   whidip 
iough  strongly  m^ged  by  the  slender  return  of  their  fields,  is  still  apparemtly  tmhaodeii  b} 
many  of  the  parishes  and  districts, 

'^  Of  all  trie  fertilising  materials  for  the  black  seed  cotton,  marsh  mud  ia  h«ld  in  thtf 
highest  estimation  ;  not  for  the  reason  of  its  sliundance  and  ccmtiguity  to  plantations,  bnC 
because,  if  the  proper  kinds  f  be  judiciously  used,  it  is  the  most  profitable,  and  certain  b 
its  results.  It  contains  more  nutritive  and  other  valuable  properties  than  any  other  natural 
compound,  and  is  specially  adapted  to  light  sandy  soils. 

"  Salt  mud,  as  a  garden  manure,  was  employed  in  South  Cartdina  in  1801.  Jtitlgt 
William  Johnson  states,  that  in  that  year  he  commenced  his  experiments  with  it,  and^  alUr 
repeated  triaLi,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  wd"?  a  c^rcat  meliorating  agent,  ft  t«i  iaiii« 
that  as  far  hack  as  1 797,  the  late  General  Van > I  rdly  acqn/  hitM 

value«     Tlie  merit  of  ita  discover^*,  however,  as  a  i  m  lands^  se<         •_i5 


Dme  rifer-land  opposite  to  Savannah,  I  adopted  nermancnt  ndges,  planting  a  row  of  eofti,! 
low  of  cotton  alternately ;  these  ridges  had  stood  nine  yeans,  when  my  son  sold  tlie  pi 
givin}!:.  as  I  think,  the  best  cotton  and  the  best  corn  crops  in  Clmtliain  county .** 

•  In  1805.  ncnrly  all  the  materials,  now  used  as  manure,  were  then  employed  OD  the  Sea  Tfy^^ff^ 
though  ID  n  very  limited  way* 

f  Tliat  on  which  the  tall  marsh  grows  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  Itindi. 
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be  late  James  King,  of  SL  Paulas  parish.     By  Uiiu  it  wa«  freely  used  befow  the  late 
mtli  Great  nritatu* 

'*  Ai  alovoiily  a^  was  orig^inally  the  tillage  of  the  cotton  plant,  die  preparation  of  tis 
iuoe  for  market  was  much  tnore  so<  It  was,  lutleedt  so  baul y  cluanetl,  iis  lo  he  deemed 
to  the  ooar«iT  fabrics.  Up  to  about  the  year  1820»  tbe  gatlierers  took  do 
I-*  to  abstract  tlie  decayed  leaves.  The  wool  was  mjiiued  all  day»  and  ginned 
illy  with  the  stained  particles  incorporated  with  it  These  were  removed  in  the 
Iff  loofiri'^r  wliich  was  effected  by  wouien  sitting  on  tbe  floor,  where  it  was  beaten 
[kcration  of  ginning',  no  bags  or  boxes  received  the  cotton,  and 
were  thrown  together  until  the  niotera  were  prepared  to  examine 
•  a  old  iron  axletree*  or  wooden  pestle,  tbe  present  instrument,  was 
»  re-insrpectors  of  the  cotton  before  it  was  deposited  in  the  bagf,  in 
r  would  frequently  find,  in  addition  to  a  large  supply  of  leaves  and  crushed 
19,  parts  of  old  garments*  and  occasionally  a  jack-knife.  With  many,  the 
\  *  ltd,  nioted,  and  packed  in  tbe  same  room.  Very  different  indeed  are  the 
it  j.iVKir-«tii,  or  ratber  the  modes  in  which  they  are  severally  performed.  Separate 
for  the  steed  and  ginned  cottons,  as  well  as  for  the  wool,  which,  after  it  ia  gathered, 
rrxp-tfled  to  tbe  gun,  love  long  been  cooiiidered  necessarVt  iu  the  sea-board  parishes, 
ft  the  projier  after-handling  of  the  crop*  There  are  reqmred  a  room  for  tbe  whipper, 
t  'be  employed,  which  extracts  tbe  dirt  and  imperfect  filanient^s  ;  another  for  the 
aiicvtertt  who,  pmvided  witli  b*jxes  for  their  clean  cotton,  perform  their  work  before  a  long 
taUci,  oovered  with  wire,  or  wooden  slats,  the  eiq:hth  of  an  inch  apart ;  a  Uiird  for  the 
miitien^  wbo  abo  stand  before  a  latticed  table,  and,  as  often  as  a  handful  of  cotton  b  pre- 
|Mrail»  El  It  thrown  into  a  wooden  box,  about  three  feet  fi^3m  the  fl(X>r,  and  secured  to  tlie 
iidfit  oC  tlie  buildiiig  immediately  beliind  the  moters  respectively  \  a  small  room  for  the 
moled  cotlOD,  and  one  for  the  packer,  usually  adjoining  it  :  and  a  house  or  room,  propor- 
ed  to  the  force  employed,  for  tbe  ginners,  in  which  are  boxes  for  the  seed  cotton  in  the 
'  of  the  operators,  and  boxes  under  the  machines  for  the  ginned  cotton.  The  houses 
(litied  ou  the  iniide  with  planed  board«t,  and  the  windows  of  the  assorting  and  moting 
and  tl&e  gin-house^  are  glazed.  All  the^  accommodations  are  now  to  be  found  on 
^« ,..-..  ••!  rttation  on  the  Sea  Islands  and  tbe  adjacent  country,  and,   it  is  said*  in 

L  r  parishes* 
i  ne  nnji jvnii  of  bibour  expended  in  a  day  in  preparing  one  bag  of  superfine  cottont  of 
[Iba*  w«tglit|  tlie  produce  of  loOO  lbs,  in  the  seed,  is  as  follows,  vi«, : — 

Dryer I 

Turner  and  feeder  of  the  whipper      .  .     .     2 

Aasorters,  hhy  lbs.  eacbt     *      ,      .  .  ^0 

Giaaers,  twenty -five  Iba.  each,     .       .  .12 

Meters,  forty^three  lbs.  eachi     .       .  .7 

Flacker  and  re-inspector  ,     .  .2 

Total       .       .     54 
wHl  thus  appear,  tlmt  if  the  foot -gin  be  used  in  the  ordinary  Mray,  which,  with  a 
~^'  la^  19  the  invariable  practice,  fifty  •four  labourers,  at  an  expense  to  tbe  owner  of 
I  dollars,  estimating  their  serricos  at  fifty  cents  per  day  respectively,  are  ne^ 

„_  ^  __  _  9  getting  of  one  bag  of  cotton  properly  cleaned.     When  the  gins  are  projjelled 

hj  ilttttiw  ^  peraooa  only,  male  or  female,  to  feed  them,  are  reqmred.  If  the  wool  be 
Mirmtd  from  the  seed  by  Eaven's  improved  gin,  to  which  steam  power  is  applied,  the 
lid  of  ibroi^  men  wUl  be  noedcd*     In  all  other  respects  the  labour  is  the  same. 

"  Tbm  cultivation  and  preparation  of  cotton,  as  described  in  these  paged,  is  peculiarly 
•PfkSeable  to  th^  fmnthem  half  only  of  the  long  staple  region.  In  Uie  northern  portion, 
bill  ^woct&lV  Santeo  country,  there  are  differences  in  each,  which  it  is  important 

iluHilil  b#  bi  aed.     Five  acres   to  the  hand,  of  which  (generally  only  oue^third  ia 

IMUliDld*  art  ptanted.     Tba  ridges  are  four  feet  from  each  >  t  !  the  plants  stand  from 

fiflbtMi  lo  Iwaiyty  inahai  apart.     In  the  culture  of  tlie  crop,  h  of  a  trianguhu*  shape, 

cdled  •  ih^  fweep,*  is  uaed  by  a  few  a^  an  assistant  to  tbe  hoe.     The  morning  after  the 

Im  ii  galberoa,  acoordiug  to  the  wonted  usage,  it  ia  assorted  by  the  picken^  ;  but,  con- 
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tmry  to  the  plftn  of  the  sea-board»  Dot  aftenvftrde  5  unleas  one  or  two  hanilfl,  who  aitf  mI 
the  scafTolil,  ntay  be  said  to  jierform  that  service*  Tlie  task  in  moting'  Is  frc»iu  twvtity 
twenty-five  lbs.  The  material  points  of  difference,  then,  in  the  handling  of  the  cTT»p^  h^ 
tween  the  lower  and  upper  parisiies,  or  the  fonner  and  Santee  g^i-owers,  consijat  in  tK«»  pm* 
cesses  of  assorting  and  moting".     The  labour  of  the  first  is  eliiefly  exj^«?nded  in  ol-  li 

cotton  in  the  sch*^!  ;  that  of  the  other,    after  it  is  ginned»      Tbis,  probably,  ari*«-  i| 

eharacteristic  features  of  the  two  staples*      IJnlesa  g^real  caution  be  exercised  in  the  i«oUi 
of  fine  cotton.^,  the  fibres  will  entaii£*^le,   and  the  wool  become  lumpy  and  Rtringy, 
results  do  not  take  place  when  the  coarser  qualities  are  cleaned  in  the  g-inned  state. 

"  For  the  silky  cottons  produced  on  the   8ea  Islands  of  South  Carolina*  the  phuil 
indebted  to  the  botanical  skill   and  laudable  perseverance  of  Kinst-y  Uurden,    Seti.,  dt 
John's,  C*olleton.     An  improvement  in  thetejrture  of  the  wo<j1  eugagpcd  bis  earnest  attm! 
as  eai'ly  ns  1804  or  1805.     In  one  of  those  years,  he  raised  from  selected  seed  a 
of  cotton,  worthy    10  the  English  maiket,  *  twenty -five  cents  per  lb,  niore  than  any  rill 
cottons  at  any  price,*     From  that   time  he   laboured  zealously  in  this  new  brafich  of  hii 
profession  until  1826,   when  he  sold  his  first  full  crop,  sixty  bags,  at  1 10  cents  per  lb. 
crop  of  tlie  following  year  conunauded  125  cents  per  lb.     It  is  proper  here  to  ob*er%f^  tl 
between  1H*?I  and  lH2iK  the  average  price  of  common  long  cotton  was  twenty -four  c<^i 
and  of  tlie  superior  kinds  from  tliirty-tive  to  sixty  cents,     ^Ir,  BurdenV  discovery  ^th  ' 
to  be  so  valuable  to  tbe  state,  that  he  was  induced  to  fonvard  a  memorial   to  tbe 
ture,  offering  to  sell  his  secret  for  200,0(X>  dollars ;   he  resigning  all  his  seed.  ^%^ 
was  necessary  for  his  own  crop,  and  communicating   the  made  of  perj-jctv 
pri'»perties  of  tbe  new  cotton  fibre.     The  memorial,  for  reajsons  satisfactory  t 
was  never  presented, 

**  Cotton  may  appropriately  be  divided  into  threo  kinds  :  1st,  Herbaceoii-  c  ttrn  ;  ?>' 
shrub  cotton  ;   3rd,   tree  cotton.      The  first  b  the  most  useful,  and  is  cultivnttxl  in  n( 
every  country  congenial  to  the  gossypiurn.      It  exists  native  at  Aleppo,    in  Up|>rr  F- 
Arabia,  and  in  Senegal.      Of  tbe  seven  varieties  of  the  elirub  cotton,   one  or  otber 
ipontaueou^ly  in  the   tropical   regions  of  Asia,    Africa,   and  America.      In  the  ^.^■** 
tinent,  the  hirsutum,  or  haiiy-  (seeds  greenish),  and  the  Barbadense»  or   Barba** 
(a  block  seed),  are  indigenous.     To  tli<»  shrub  species  all  the  South  American,  . 
the  West  India  cotton,  wbich  is  long-stapled,  is  to  be  referred.    Tlte  tree  eottoti 
to  one  authority,  grows  in  India,   China,  Egypt,  the  interior  and  western  « 
and  in  some  parts  of  America  ;  by  anotber,  it  is  a  native  of  India,  Egypt,  n 
'*  Quatremcre  DL^jouvaL  a  prominent  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciei 
gpcaking  of  the  influence  of  climate  on  tbe  texture  and  quality  of^cHton,  n 
lowing  hypothesis  : — That  the  produce  of  tbe  countries   imnn  nder 

Cif)iiator,  is  to  be  considered  the  type  of  excellence,   and  is   o        _      irL*d  by  its  frnf  lai 
fibre,  the  depth  and  peculiarity  of  its  colour,  and  the  height  and  [wrmanen 
In  proportion,  he  remarks,  as  we  recede  from  the  equator,  these  strongly  mn: 
»  disajTpear,  the  fibre   becomes  coarse,  its  colour  perfect  wliite,  and,   on   the  shores  cjf  tii» 
Mediterranean,  we  behold  the  lofty  and  flourishing  tree  of  Hindostan,  dwindled  down  into 
a  stunted  annual  shrub.      Of  these  broad  and  unqualified  assertions,  there  is  but  oac  that 
re>it*  on  a  tenable  basis  :  — that  the  perennial  plant  of  the  equator  becomes  an  annual  m  a 
I  higher  latitude.     The  averment,  that  the  finest  and  the  deepest  coloured  cotton  i«  thir  pro- 
duce of  the  tropical  countries,  is  reiterated  on  even  higher  authority,  •      This  is  fmbit,  w  a 
>  general  proposition,  and  only  true  concerning  locations.     Tbe  coarsest  cottons  kiMfvn 
I  C^^mmerce,   except  some  from    Peru,    between  5  deg.  and    lo  deg.   south,  whidi 
t  dark  hue,  and  as  coarse  as  the  wool  of  sheep,  are  the  Bengal,  24  deg,  north,  and  iht] 
21  deg.  10  rain,  north ;  the  finest^  and  in  all  other  respects  the  best,  cottons  an?  ' 
OQ  the  Sea   Islands  of  South  Can:>liiva,    10  deg.  beyond  the  Tropir   of  (^anccr.  '  To 
.latter,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Isle  of  France,  20  deg.  9  min.  soutb.   '  ^.55  lltia* 

'\  and  Egypt,  about  30  deg.  north,  tbe  cotton  of  Gutana,  witir  >  ut  m«ilor« 

eidedly  infmor.     The  worst  native  cotton  in  the  East  grows  iu  Java,  7   ile^.  siMdli. 
■""COttous  of  South  America,  in  the  hottest  region,  it  is  true,  are  uf  a  l>ettcr  quatllj 
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lipi"  liaiid,  some  ot'  tlie  West  India  kbtls  are  lower  in  vaiuc 
thU  country,      Tljese   too,    as  is  especially  the 


a  Itw  miles  of  the  loug-staple  cotton. 


sorts  of  the  latter  are   worth  8(X) 


per 


vn&c  m  our 

and,  in  certain  localiticMy 

cent  more  than   tin*  best 

>re  of  cotton,  In  opposition 


i\     So  much  for  the  effect  of  climate  on  tlie  fili 

»f  the  French  philosopher's  system.      With  re^anl  to  the  colour  of  cotton, 
^v*i9h  hui?  of  vvliich  is  indicative  of  fineness,  climate  has  but  nn  ineon.sidcrable  eflect* 
I  on  tlio  coa^t**  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  ore  ting'ed^   and  some  viirictJes 
yi^llow;   while  the  inland   distnets  of  those  states,   and   their  more   sonthem 
rasf&r  as  the  Red  river,  produce  cotton  of  great  whiteness,  and  far  inferior  in 
Hg'tfi  !itid  Hnenesa.      A  {portion  of  the  We^t  India  cotton  is  of  a  cream  colour;  and  some 
idU  h  represcntetl   to  have  *  a  slight  tinge  of  Aurora.*     The  cottons  of  HengaJ, 
oud  Sunit,  of  Smyrna,  Cyprus,  Salonica,  and  all  parts  of  the  Levant,  are  ditttiii* 
by  thsiir  want  of  colour;  this  is  also  said  of  8iam,  famous  for  its  nankeen.     The 
ttoo  w  deeply  i*«>loured,  and,   although  it  is  eonijumed  in  that  province^  and  con- 
V       .  ti  in  commerce,  still,  from  an  eataniiiiatian  of  the  muslin,  denominated  m 
iiftgi>,   *  webs  of  woven  wind/ and  *  which  t^n   hardly  be  felt   when  ex- 
it ita-  inen  Matli*factorily  ascertained  to  be*>f  a  coarser  fibre  than  the  better  cpialities 
•  c'M^ttonA,  iFniwn  nciir  tlie  oce:in.      While  one  pound  of  that  cotton,  in  a  ftngle  threads 
e  only  of  1 15  miles,  two  furlongs,  and  sixty  yards,  cotton  yarn 
f%^  "j;  3oO  hanks  to  the  lb.  weigh t,  each  hank  measuring  840  yards, 

-  a  thread  of  Ki7  miles  in  length.      Fmther,   420  hanks  certaiulvt 
»m  4H0  to  500   hank:?,  per  lb.,    have  been  spun  in   Manchester  with 
Ni  fr    1    >mutIi  tjamlina  ;  thus  yielding  a  thread  from  197  to  over  238  miles  long. 
Ttw    N.tliibic  properties  of  cotton  wool,  in  their  relative  order,  are  strength,  tineneiss, 
evennesN  and  freedom  from  knots  and  entanglementj.      The  superiority  of  our  Sea 
!  cotton  over  all  otht^r  kinds,  *  is  owing  to  their  fibres  being  '  spiral  spnng^,  stngiilarJy 
"  to  the  spinning  process,  reatUly  entwining  with,  and  sliding  over,  each  other,  during 
rm«tioci  ot  a  thread,  with  an  easy  elastic  force.      The  filaments  of  theise  cottons  vary 
I  ofic  to  two   *  inches,  and  in  breadth  from  l-l.5(K)tlj  to  l-3{K)()th  of  an  inch.* 

A  nhort  time  after  cotton,  as  a  cmp,    had  been  successfully  cultivated  in  Carolina,  it 

I  attacked,  in  Georgia,  by  the  caterpillar,  nocimi  xf/lina^  or  eotton-moUi,  whicji  made 

AS  1793;  seven  years  afterwards,  in   8outh  Carolina.      In  1804.  the 

i  ve  been  devoured  by  them,  were,  with  the  enetny,  eficctuuUy  destroyed 

li-aiit^  oi  that  year.      In  182*1,  the  visit  of  the  worm  wsis  renewed,  and  its  ravages 

_    verbal   and  cmjplete.     In   1827,  1829,  1833,  1834,  1840,  1841,   and  1H43,   the 

'|Tari»hi'S  gcnrndly,  or  particular  locations,  suffered  greatly  by  its  depredtttions* 

*rhat  the  cotton-raoth  frequently  survives  the  frosty  fen^on,  is  nearly  ccitain*      An  ex- 

BAlkiD  of  thf^  ninghbonring  woods,  especially  vtSier  a  mild  winter^  has  often  been  suc- 

JIt  oiade  for  that  purpose. 

The  tfijury  that  hoA  off  en  been  committed  by  the  cateqnlhir  is  almost  incredible.      In 
lOwy  have  denuded  of  ita  foliage  every  stalk  in  the  largest  fit'ld.   The  et»tlon  plant 
I  wai  rcry  siubjcct  to  the  nttnck  of  the  chenille,  as  thi?  caterpillar  ij  there  called, 
between  March  mid  SrpU*mber,  1788,  no  less  than  280  tons  of  cotton,  on 
lit!  tettk*,   were  devoured  by  tin's  wonn.      Among  the  causes  of  failure  of  the  ercrp 
r,  ma  aseertainiHl  by  answers  of  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced  planters 
I  pTDpciflCKl  by  tiie  House  of  Assembly,  the  most  prominent  is  the  de»tructi*in  by 
!!«•     Tbe  tartie  cause  produced  the  abandonment   of  the  gossypium  culture  la 
h^  West  India  islands, 

of  the  eaterpillfir  in   Csirolina  is  not  annnnl.     This  of  itself  is  satis- 
[i  that  the  *  evolution  of  the   larvje,    and   the  transformations  and  death 


•  *Vu^.  ».,.,,  nT..  ,L..  .Kfr.....r,- -.  Kn^ir^eii  the  <tfiplc  of  our  Sea  bUnd  cotton,  and  that  of  F.p>'pt. 
Brrx  iris»  wan  about  twenty  per  cent  in  favour  of  the  former. 

Urn  ;  .  ...  ,  Miprriop  husbandry,  and  llio  raising  of  snpertine  qunlitit*, 

be  iltiTcffVDCe  may  now  be  cstioiated  at  from  tliirty  to  Utiy  iK;r  cent,  and  over,  if  the  silkiest  kinds 
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of  the  insect,  or  the  appearauce  and  disappearance  of  the  chenille,  are  reg^aUted  or 
influenced  by  particular  states  of  the  atmosphere  ;'  and  probably,  as  close  obsenren 
have  remarked,  by  *  the  phases  or  changes  of  the  moon.*  Every  effort  which  the  most 
scrutinising  and  active  minds  have  hitherto  suggested  to  prevent  their  propagation,  or  to 
render  innoxious  the  career  of  these  insatiable  depredators,  has  utterly  failed.  From  this 
consideration,  added  to  their  great  tenacity  of  life  and  extraordinary  fecundity,  it  b  iop- 
posed  that  the  ordinaiy  means  of  effecting  either  of  those  desirable  ends  will  never  socoeed. 
The  caterpillar,  after  being  plunged  into  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  is  as 
ready  for  his  all -day  meal,  as  though  it  had  been  immersed  in  pure  water.  If  the  section 
of  the  field  in  which  the  pupae  only  are  seen,  be  burnt,  the  progress  of  the  worm,  as  expe- 
rience testifies,  will  scarcely  be  impeded.  Lime  will  quickly  produce  death,  and  so  will  oil 
rubbed  on  the  abdomen,  but  how  can  these  be  used  efficaciously  on  the  larvae,  when  from 
500  to  1000  on  a  plant  are  not  unfirequently  seen  ?  Or  can  the  pupae,  reposing  io  their 
glutinous  cells,  be  affected  by  any  external  application  ?  In  this  way  the  planter  reasons, 
and  when  the  enemy  appears,  no  means  whatever  are  now  employed  to  preserve  the  fruiti 
of  his  labour." — Mr.  Seabrook  on  the  Cultivation  of  Cotton, 

Mr.  Townsend,  of  Carolina,  adopted  the  following  plan  for  destroying  these  insects  :— 

1.  His  people  searched  for  and  killed  both  the  wonn  and  the  chrysalis  of  the  fint 
brood. 

2.  On  the  appearance  of  the  second  brood,  he  scattered  com  over  the  field  to  invite  the 
notice  of  the  birds,  and  while  they  depredated  on  the  worms  on  the  tops  of  the  stalks  and 
their  upper  limbs,  the  turkeys  destroyed  the  enemy  on  the  lower  branches. 

3.  When  in  the  aurelia  state,  the  negroes  crushed  them  between  their  fingers. 

4.  Some  patches  of  cotton,  where  the  caterpillars  were  very  thick,  and  the  birds  and 
turkeys  could  not  get  access  to  them,  were  destroyed. 

5.  The  tops  of  the  plants,  and  the  ends  of  all  the  tender  and  luxuriant  branches, 
where  the  eggs  of  the  butterfly  are  usually  deposited,  were  cut  off. 

'*  By  these  means,  resolutely  pursued,  although  at  one  time  the  prospect  of  cheduDg 
the  depredators  was  almost  cheerless,  not  the  slightest  injury  to  the  field  was  sustained.* 
As  the  reasons  for  the  measures  adopted  by  Mr.  Townsend  are,  perhaps,  apparent,  it  be- 
hoves the  planter  to  reflect  that,  on  the  first  visitf  of  the  caterpillars,  while  their  number  if 
few,  they  might  be,  if  not  entirely  got  rid  of,  materially  lessened ;  that  in  the  pupae  state  they 
are  easily  detected,  and,  of  course,  as  easily  killed;  and  that  while  early  and  indefatigable  ei- 
ertions  may  be  crowned  with  success,  delay  or  tardiness  in  his  operations  will  certainly  be  &taL 

*'  In  Georgia,  the  attack  of  the  red  bug,  a  winged  insect  with  a  long  proboscis,  with 
which  it  pierces  the  g^en  pods,  extracting  the  juices  of  the  seed,  and  leaving  the  capsales 
blighted  and  hard,  and  the  cotton  stained  of  a  deep  yellow  or  red  colour,  are  coevu  with 
that  of  the  caterpillar.  Although  this  insect  is  an  occasional  depredator  in  the  fields  of  this 
state,  yet  no  material  loss  has  been  sustained  by  it.  This  i»y  aJso,  true  of  the  apata  mth 
nachus,  a  species  of  the  scarable,  the  larvae  of  wliich,  eating  with  a  revolving  motion,  pene- 
trate to  the  wood  and  pith  of  the  cotton  stalk.  Red  bugs,  that  prey  on  the  roots  and  feafts 
of  cotton,  usually  early  in  May,  though  their  appearance  is  not  uncommon  in  April,  are 
certainly  becoming  more  destructive  and  extensive  in  their  visits.  By  the  lattery  the 
growth  of  the  plant  is  in  general  only  checked ;  but  the  former,  |  by  arresting  the  ascent 
and  circulation  of  the  sap,  generates  a  disease,  which,  if  it  do  not  destroy,  renders  the  plants 
comparatively  barren.  The  grub  or  cut-worm,  if  the  spring  be  cold,  and  eaat  winds  pre- 
vail, is  a  troublesome,  but  not  a  formidable,  enemy.     The  blast  or  blight  is  now,  peifaapi^ 

*  The  experiment  cost  Mr.  Townsend  two  acres  and  a  half  of  cotton,  abont  fideen  bushels  of 
corn,  and  tlie  work  of  all  his  people  for  about  five  days.  This  gentleman  was  roused  to  umBaal 
action  by  the  reflection,  founded  on  analogical  reasoning,  that,  of  one  moth  of  feeble  wing  aod 
tender  body,  which  a  vigilant  eye  might  discover  and  destroy,  the  progeny  in  six  weeks  aroouotrd 
to  at  least  •i6,000,0(X)  of  worms. 

t  This  is  communicated  to  the  planter  through  the  sense  of  smell.  When  the  chenille  appesff. 
a  vety  flagrant  odour  issues  from  the  field,  which  b  not  possessed  by  the  worm  itael(  or  tlie  pisnt 
separately. 

X  Wherever  salt  is  applied  on  the  listing,  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  to  the  task-row  (105  feet),  it 
is  confidently  believed,  that  the  bug  will  not  appear. 
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'  dl  tke  diseafles  to  whtcJi  eotiofi  id  liAble.  lU  tendency  is  to  check  or 
/e  powers  of  die  plants.  The  causes  of  blast  are  threefold : — excess  of 
ijl.ijr  ^ith  plethom  in  animnJs;  exhiiustiou  of  vegetation,  terminating' 
L;Tene  ;  and  wetne^^s  at  the  roots.  When  the  first  takes  place,  tlio 
I  iiag-gy  ;*  the  appeanince  of  the  second  19  dcnomiuated  *  canker/  of 
wtadi  thv  )  kinds:  in  one  the  plant  id  stripped  of  its  fruit  and  foliag^e,  except 

a  fow  gre^n  t^nas  nn  the  top  ;  in  tlie  other,  the  leaves  witlier — the  gtidks  assume  a  dark  hue, 
and  the  pods  drop,  save  those  nearly  full  grown,  which  beccime  hard  and  black,  though  they 
|irodtM3ii  cotton*  In  relatbn  to  the  third  caui^  as  long  as  the  roots  are  saturated  with 
waier^  tli«  procreative  energfies  of  the  planta  are  arrested^  and  all  the  fruit  previously  formed 
qoiiikly  disappear*  While  the  manuring  gyatem,  where  judiciously  practised,  has  almost 
edeottiaJIy  ffiitoved  «>ne  ctuisc,  and  the  main  one,  arising  from  vegetative  exhaustion,*  it 
bii  |M]|iah'  thoric  habits  of  the  plajit^  mid  multiplied  the  number  of  its 

tiitrfiiriij  m  >   are  good  grounds  for  believing,  is  animal.     It  should,  hence^ 

be  file  |)&ratnount  duty  of  the  grower,  unless  aa  antidote,  hke  salt  for  instance,  be  applied,  1 
id  ti^e  fparlrigly  those  manures  ^  which  furuish  a  matrix  for  generating  or  uourisliing  tha  < 
iitseet  brood. 

**  U  ban  betJn  well  said  by  a  judicJbus  observer,  that,  of  all  tlie  productions  to  which  j 
labour  is  appHcablc,  the  cotton  plant,  more  particularly  the  species  gmwu  on  the  Se^ 
Uaiidv  b  tite  most  precarious.  In  its  first  stage  it  is  attacked  by  the  grub  ;  it  is  devoured 
by  bciffs  in  the  second  ;  and  by  caterpillaj-a  in  the  tliird:  it  iia  often  withered  by  the  wind 
ID  tti  udancy,  and  by  the  blight  in  maturer  age ;  and  when  the  grower,  excited  by  all  tlve 
eaoeei  which  hope  so  kindly  presents  to  his  ardent  imagination,  is  about  to  reap  the  golden 
lianr^t,  os  •  \lal  gale,  or  a  few  saturating  showers,  deprive  him  at  once  of  the  fruits 

irf  hk  hiix  I  Id  him  to  re^ssume  the  toils  and  vexatioiu  of  his  vocation-      And  here  it 

may  (lettiti^uil)^^  bo  added,  tliat  *  when  the  produce  is  raised,  at  an  expense  to  the  cultiva- 
tor,  whirh,  perlirrps,  is  not  ecjualled  in  any  other  pursuit — -an  expense,  too,  that  is  penna* 
liile  the  returns  are  more  variable  and  fluctuating  than  any  other — tlie 
^^  policy  of  man  is  oftentimes  more  destructive  than  even  the  anger  of 

**  Apaii  from  the  suioida]  legislation  of  the  federal  authorities,  our  planters  have  no 
I  far  desf>ondency.  Ever)'  view  of  tlie  subject,  on  the  contrary*,  imperiously  invites 
,  lo  penk'vere.  In  cou&nuation  of  this  assertion,  there  are  two  considerations,  one  of  a 
raMfral  and  the  otiior  of  a  locid  character,  to  which  I  would  briefly  invite  your  notice — the 
fint  •btiwtng,  that  better  and  cheaper  cotton  can  be  grown  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other  auction  of  the  world ;  the  other,  that  by  a  little  more  attention  to  the  processes  that 
iMooerd  the  gathering  season,  the  disparity  between  the  South  Carolina  planter  and  his 
aae/m  eotttiiiirct  aMOcsiates,  in  relation  to  the  money  value  of  their  res[iective  crops,  would  be 
lXMtfl<I  '  '  1.    lirst,   in  reference   to   nearly  every  part  of  the  globe  when 

oqIVj  consumption  and  manufacture,  it  is  undeniable,  that  while  ti: 

nmdiK4A4jtfi  iit  thif  ruw  maierlal  in  the  United  States  is  rapidly  extending,  in  other  countrie*, 
li  ia  either  stationary  or  diminishing.  Secon^Uy,  althougli  with  regard  to  the  amount  of 
€QilQii  per  acre.  South  Carohua  cannot  eom^>etc  with  the  Gulf  states,f  yet  her  planters,  in 
eQtieif]iietice  of  tliis  apparent  misfortune,  are  enabled  to  send  the  wool  to  market  greutly 
impfoved  in  value  by  a  6Uf>erior  mode  of  handlingt  One  cent  more  per  pound,  occasioned 
by  a  better  style  of  prcj^arntion,  taking  the  crop  of  the  last  year  as  a  basis^  would  yield  to 
tbe  growers  over  900,(XKJ  dollars, 

•  Soir*  ,  '         '      1  '  r.  salt- mud  especially >  t hut  brings  the 

'  he  succeeded  by  heavy  mins  in  Au- 
nt till-,  u-»  iioi  UX-  IIJ1HI  tiriit  .  mil  Ml  <Miiii* '^ion  with  some  stimulating  aliment- 
Id  not  he  planted  until  the  la-^t  of  April. 
.;k'  production  in  the  Gulf  states  luis  doubled  itself  for  the  eighieeii  years,  fi-oro 
I,  inclu»ivei  that  of  the  soutlieru  Atlantic  states  for  tbe  eame  period  h^  remained 
►tiary. 
avcfage  of  ihe  eighteen  crops  from  1821  to  IB41  ; — ^ 
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''  The  American  saw-gin,  and  the  wonderful  discoveries  and  inventions  in  England  in 
the  operations  of  carding,  spinning,*  and  weaving  cotton,  gave  birth  to  the  cotton-bos- 
bandry  in  the  United  States.  The  application  of  steam  to  the  propelling  of  the  cotton- 
machinery,  and  for  purposes  of  navigation;  the  improvements  in  shipbuilding,  which  enable 
vessels  that  formerly  carried  only  900  lbs.  to  the  ton  of  register,  now  to  carry  from  1500  to 
2000  lbs.  to  the  ton,  separate  m>m  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  cultivator,  have  materially 
contributed  to  its  unparalleled  extension. 

**  In  consequence  of  its  abundance,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  twisted  into  a 
thread,  cotton  is  the  cheapest  of  all  the  materials  for  clothing;  and  what,  perhaps,  is  of 
scarcely  less  importance,  it  is  in  a  high  degree  conducive  to  heaJth.  For  these  reasons,  it  is 
g^dually  supplanting  flax,  silk,  and  wool,  as  an  article  of  wear,  or  forms  a  component  part 
of  all  of  them.  From  its  exchangeable  value,  and  constituting  as  it  does  more  than  one- 
half  of  our  exports,t  it  has  greatly  accelerated  the  growth  and  flourishing  condition  of  the 
plantation  states  ;  aided  to  build  up  the  prosperity  of  their  political  associates,  and  added 
vastly  to  the  wealth  and  greatness  of  the  union.  Nor  has  its  benefits  been  confined  to  the 
Nortn  American  republic.  The  enlargement  of  our  cotton  husbandry,  by  arousing  the 
energies  of  the  Britbh  artists,  created  many  of  those  extraordinary  mechanical  improve- 
ments, which  have  essentially  contributed  to  render  England  the  most  powerful  nation  of 
which  history  furnishes  an  example.  The  commimity  of  interests  existing  between  that 
sea-girt  isle  and  our  highly  favoured  land,  owes  its  strength  and  maintenance  to  the  downy 
fleece  of  a  long-neglected  shrub,  which,  by  the  unexampled  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  one, 
and  the  untiring  industry  and  perseverance  of  the  other,  has  become  •  the  wonder  of  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States,  and  the  miracle  of  manufacture  in  Europe.'  Without  attempt- 
ing to  show  the  manifold  blessings  that  cotton  has  conferred  on  the  political  and  social  con- 
dition of  other  nations,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  everywhere  Fodety 
feels  its  friendly  and  invigorating  influence.  AH  classes  and  occupations,  though  its  culture 
and  manufacture,  on  an  extended  theatre,  are  of  modem  date,  already  acknowledge,  that  the 
*  vegetable  wool*  is  among  the  greatest  gifts  of  God  to  His  people. 

**  The  grand  revolution  which  has  increased  the  production  of  cotton  wool  in  this 
country  over  5676  times  in  half  a  century,  has  been  brought  about  not  by  governmental 
patronage  and  the  influence  of  monopolies,  but  against  the  unceasing  plunderings  of  the  one, 
and  the  resistless  and  unrelenting  fiat  of  the  other.  The  history,  indeed,  of  no  pursuit  affords 
80  extraordinary  a  result  from  the  isolated  labours  of  its  followers,  and  under  circumstances 
so  oppressive  and  discouraging,  as  that  of  the  cotton  grower  of  the  United  States.  He  sows, 
and  endures  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  but  others  riot  in  the  harvest.  A  juster  and 
nobler  policy,  it  is  hoped,  will  ere  long  direct  the  federal  councils.  England  now  pavs  to 
America  36,000,000  dollars  per  annum  for  a  single  product  of  our  fields.  To  keep  her  in 
this  position  is  a  task  of  easy  accomplishment^  %f  commerce  hefree^  and  the  planter  be  rt^ 
leased  from  the  shackles  ofperniciotis  and  unwarrantable  enactments.  As  an  exporter  of 
the  main  crop  of  both  countries,  Texas  can  never  be  the  rival  of  the  United  States,  unlett 
the  spirit  that  has  so  long  swayed  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  latter  shall  unfortunatdy 
continue  in  the  ascendant.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  patriotic  home  leg^lation,  and  into^ 
national  interests,  these  coterminous  communities  would  constitute  the  region,  which  might 
abundantly  supply  the  nations  of  the  globe  with  its  great  staple  commodity,  and  at  a  lower 
rate,  too,  than  ever  was  done  by  the  labour  of  man." — Mr.  Seabrook  on  the  Culiicaiiom 
of  Cotton, 

In  1791,  about  2,000,000  lbs.  were  grown  in  the  United  States— of  which  about 
1,600,000  lbs  was  the  produce  of  South  Carolina,  and  about  600,000  lbs.  of  Geoi^a. 

In  1801,  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  was  about  40,000,000  lbs. — of  which  about 

•  "  Of  the  inventions  of  the  'water  frame'  by  Arkwright,  the  *  spinning  jenny*  by  Haigreavci, 
and  the  *  mule  jenny*  by  Samuel  Crompton,  the  two  first  occurred  a  short  time  before  the  \iiicii- 
can  Revolution  — the  last  in  1779.  *Of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  globe,'  remarks  Mr.  Baines, 
'  £urope  was  the  last  to  receive  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  England  was  among  the  last  to  engage 
in  that  branch  of  industrj-." 

+  •*  The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  during  the  year»  ending 
on  the  dOth  of  September,  1841,  was  106^882,722  dollars.  Of  this,  cotton  furnished  54,990^1 
dollars,  or  more  tlian  one-lialf.    South  Carolina,  as  her  sliare,  contributed  8,01 1,902  dolkn** 
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pOOO^OOO  Ibt.  was  produced  in  South  Carolina,  about  10,000,000  lbs.  in  Georgia,  about 
)00,000  lbs.  in  Virginia,  about  4,000,000  lbs.  in  North  Carolma,  and  about  1,000,000 
.  in  Tennessee. 

In  181 1,  the  crop  of  the  United  States  was  estimated  at  80,000,000  lbs.-  of  which 
,000,000  lbs.  in  South  Carolina,  20,000,000  lbs.  in  Georgia,  8,000,000  lbs.  in  Vu-g^nia, 
)00,000  lbs.  in  North  CaroHna,  3,000,000  lbs.  m  Tennessee,  and  2,000,000  lbs.  in 


In  1821y  the  produce  of  the  several  cotton  growing  states  was  distributed  as  follows, — 
nth  Carolina,  50,000,000  lbs.,  Georgia,  45,000,000  lbs.,  Tennessee,  20,000,000  lbs., 
abama,  20,000,000  lbs.,  Virginia,  12,000,000  lbs..  North  Carolina,  10,000,000  lbs., 
^uinana,  10^000,000  lbs.,  and  Mississippi  10,000,000  lbs.  Total  crop  about  170,000,000  lbs. 

In  1826,  the  total  produce  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  was  about  348,500,000  lbs. 
MWgia  produced  75,000,000  lbs..  South  Carolina  70,000,000  lbs.,  Tennessee  45,000,000 
I.,  Alabama  46,000,000  lbs.,  Louisiana  38,000,000  lbs.,  Mississippi  20,000,000  lbs.,  Vir- 
lia  25,000,000  lbs..  North  Carolina  10,000,000  lbs.,  Florida  2,000,000  lbs.,  and  Arkansas 
0,000  Iba. 

In  1833,  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  increased  to  about  437,750,000  lbs.  : 
L,  Georgia,  88,000,000  lbs..  South  Carolina  73,000,000  lbs.,  Mississippi  70,000,000  lbs., 
abama  65,000,000  lbs.,  Louisiana  55,000,000  lbs.,  Tennessee  50,000,000  lbs.,  Florida 
^000,000  lbs.,  Virginia  13,000,000  lbs..  North  Carolina  10,000,000  lbs.,  and  Arkansas 
aOOOlbs. 

In  1834,  the  crop  mcreased  to  467,500,000  lbs.  :  viz.,  Mississippi,  85,000,000  lbs.; 
iabama,  85,000,000  lbs.;  Georgia,  75,000,000  lbs.;  South  Carolina,  65,500,000  lbs.; 
MUfliana,  62 ,000,000 lbs.;  Tennessee,  45,000.000  lbs.;  Florida,  20,000,000  lbs.;  Virginia, 
»,000,000  lbs.;  North  Carolina,  9,500,000  lbs.;   and  Arkansas,  500,000  lbs. 

By  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  congpress,  compiled  from  the  returns  of 
e  weight  and  value  of  cotton  cleared  at  all  the  custom-houses  of  the  United  States,  the 
«rage  prices  of  cotton  were  as  follows  : — 


1791  to  tan,  ftTonce  price  wu  33  cts.;  highest  myenge,  44  cts.  in  1790,  lowest  ftTenge  13  els.  in  1793. 

1801  to  1810.  ..  n  „  44  .,    in  1801,  ,.  16  .,  in  1810. 

1811  to  18S0,  ,»  20^  „  34  „    in  1818,  „  10i„  in  1812. 

1881  to  I83A,  „  1S|  „  SI  „    in  18U,  „  Oi.,  in  1831. 


Cotton  Crops  of  the  United  States. 


YBARS. 

Quantity. 

Arerage  for  Five  Yean. 

ATerage  Increase  per  Annum. 

YBARS. 

QaanHty. 

Quantity. 

Percent. 

14  

bales. 

500,158 

567.748 

710,290 

954,251 

700.422 

866,112 

976,815 

1,038,847 

987,477 

1.070439 

1.205,394 

1,2M.328 

1.360.725 

1,422,930 

1.801.497 

1.360.532 

1,182,880 

1,634,945 

1.684,211 

2,378.879 

1.323.600 

1814  to  1818 - 

tales. 

691,000 

762.000 

844.000 

909,000 

916.000 

988  000 

1.056,000 

1,111,000 

1,175,000 

1,165,000 

1,409,090 

1,440.000 

1,625,000 

1,680,000 

1.732,006 

1,848.000 

bales. 

71,000 
82,000 
65,000 
7,000 
72,000 
68,000 
5\000 
64,000 
90,000 

144,000 
31.000 

175,000 
55,000 
62,000 

116,000 

15 

K 

17 

1825  to  1829 

10.27 

M 

1R26  to  1830     

10.76 

E9 

1817  to  1831 

7.70 

10 , 

1828  to  1831 

0.77 

II 

1829  to  1833 

7.86 

12 , 

1830  to  1834 

6.88 

n... , 

1831  to  1835 

5.21 

14 

1831  to  1836 

5.76 

15 

1833  to  1837 

7.66 

16 

1834  to  1838 

11.30 

r7 

1835  to  1830 

1.20 

18 

1836  to  1840 

12.15 

10 

1837  to  1841 

3.28 

to 

1838  to  1841 

3.17 

U..., 

1839  to  1843 

6.69 

tt 

13 

ATerage  increase  per  annom.  in  the  abore  series  of  years . 


16;101.86 
6.79 
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Gbowth  of  Cotton  brought  to  Market  in  the  United  States  for  Fifteen  Years. 


YEARS. 

New 
Orleans. 

bales. 
264,249 
354,024 
426,485 
322,635 
•     403,443 
454.719 
611,146 
481,536 
601,014 
731.256 
5«4,994 
956.022 
820.140 
727,658 
1.060,246 

Mobile. 

Pkiridft. 

Georgia. 

8.  Carolina. 

N.  Carolina 
Virsinia. 

Total. 

1828-29 

balen. 
79,958 
102,680 
113,186 
125,921 
129,366 
149,978 
197,002 
226,715 
232,243 
0.W 
251,742 
445,725 
317.fria 
318,315 
481,714 

bales. 
4,146 
5,787 
13,073 
22,651 
23,641 
36,738 
52,085 
79,762 
83.703 

100,171 
75.177 

130,257 
03.552 

114,410 

161,088 

bales. 

240,100 

253,117 

230.502 

270.437 

271.025 

258.055 

222,070 

270.220 

202,971 

304,210 

205,112 

202.093 

149,000 

232,271 

299,491 

b^lea. 

168,275 

188,871 

185.110 

173.872 

181.879 

227,350 

203,166 

231,237 

106,377 

294.334 

210,171 

313,104 

225^43 

260.801 

351,636 

balea. 

104,021 
7^412 
76,435 
05,901 
61/M7 
70,945 
67,509 
€l.tS7 
40,606 
M,7l» 
33J30 
33,044 
»,fl6» 
10,7541 

ujtn 

balM. 

866,112 

1829-30  

fMja 

Ig3».31 

1,006^7 

1831-32 

967 J77 

1832-33 

1,0711431 

1833-34 

1,204,394 

1034'35  

i,SM,as 

1835-36 

i,an,ai 

1836-37 

U422,906 

1837-38 

UHUASfJ 

I9S8-39 

I,f6Dtt5n 

1830-40     X 

2,mjB39 

1840-41 

l.fU34S 

1841-42 

1^384411 

1842-43 

t,»M» 

The  exports  have  been  for  five  years  as  follows  : — 


COUNTRIES. 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

Great  Britain 

bales. 

798,418 

242,243 

21.517 

12,511 

bales. 

1,246,791 

447,465 

103.232 

78,515 

bales. 

856,762 

348,776 

5^270 

49,480 

bales. 

035,631 

306,129 

79,950 

51,531 

bakiu 

1.469,711 

348^110 

117.794 

76,491 

Prance.. ■ .  ..■.Tr-,Tt.tTr..,TiTr 

Nortb  or  Europe 

Odier  porta 

Total 

1,074,689 
276,018 
52.244 

l,876/)03 
295,103 
58,442 

1,313,277 

297,288 

72,479 

1,465,240 
267,850 
31;B07 

1,010.137 
32S,I» 
94^486 

Stock  U.S.,  SepUl, 

(See  also  Cotton  Trade  of  all  Countries  hereafter.) 


The  Exports  of  Cotton  grown  in  the  Plantation  States  of  North  America. 


Y  E  JL  E  B. 


1794  , 
1785 

1786 
I7B7 
17SB 

1790  . 
1701  , 
1792  . 
1703  . 

1704 

1795  . 

I7»e  . 
mf  . 

1708  . 

1799  . 

1800  , 

teoi  . 
lita  , 

1683  , 
18H 
1809  . 

ti07  ! 


1816  , 
lill 

1813 
1813 


.  (Bmbat^) 


.(W«) 


Quantity, 


*l,f«0 

]!^t4    * 

*J,100 

IAI5  . 

*&Ki 

1816  . 

*I6,3M 

1817  . 

IHL8  « 

*  126.303 

1819  . 

•ia,i5o 

1820  . 

189,310 

1821   . 

138,31^ 

1S22   . 

487,660 

1S23  . 

1.601JOO 

1824  , 

+6,t7iJ0O 

1825  . 

t«,i06,729 

1836  . 

3.788  ,€H 

im  , 

OJdO,OCPS 

I82S  . 

0,KS1J63 

1839  , 

lT,7«9,a03 

im^ , 

M.9 11,201 

1831 

27^1,075 

im 

41  p  103,613 

1833 

SB.ue^ii 

1834  . 

4tUS3.401 

1B35  , 

37.401,21^ 

1A36  . 

66,1112.737 

1B37  . 

12,064,3GS 

ms 

53,210,225 

1839 

83,874,201 

1810  . 

62,186,081 

1841  , 

as,iet,544 

1812 

i*.m,fln 

18*31 

T  K  A  R  S, 


.(War) 


Qmstity. 


lbs. 

17,800,479 
82,99«,74T 
8K747.116 
8S.64gi,3V 
92,471.178 
87397,045 
lt?,S60,L52 
]  24.^93,405 
I44,fl73.i»sa 
I73JT3.370 
141,369.663 
176,439,907 
tt4,333^U 

»oi^io,n5 

264.8I7.1M 
Sr«.4,WJ02 
270.07*)i,7m 
3tS,llA^lW 
1307,780.886 
413,9SM40 


S»l.4ai,tI0 
448,973^801 
718.080,380 

A&M7V,4aO 

864,112,017 
TPi.297jO€ 


•  Prom  1784  to  1790  indnaiTe,  tbe  number  of  bags  ezp«rte<l  was  reapectiTely  8, 14,  6,  lOQ   309u  SO,  tl. 
ctfimatedaa  weUbingldOIba.  eacb.  ->         »      > 

t  Soaao  foreign  oottons  included. 

t  TlM  tag*  fron  1B83  to  1842,  kndaalTO,  an  ealiaMted  to  weigh  838  Iba.  6Mb. 
I  For  tlie  nine  oMmtha  ending  tho  8801  of  June. 
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EARLY  IMPORTS  OF  AMERICAN  COTTON,  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

INTO  ENGLAND. 

The  first  arriiral  of  cotton-wool,  the  produce  of  the  United  States  of  America^  took 
•lace  at  liyerpool,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1785,  of  one  bag,  per  Diana  from  Charleston. 

An  account  of  the  import  of  the  first  cotton  brought  to  the  port  of  Liverpool,  the 
Towth  of  the  United  States  of  America,  1 785.  January  20th,  Diana  from  Charleston, 
ne  bag;  February  17th,  Tonyn,  New  York,  one  bag;  July  21st,  Grange,  Philadelphia, 
bree  baga;  November  I7th,  Friendship,  Philadelphia,  nine  bags.     Total,  fourteen  bags. 

1786. — ^Hay  4th,  Thomas  from  Charleston,  two  bags;  June  21st,  Juno,  Charleston, 
our  bags.     Total,  six  bags. 

1787. — ^April  5th,  John  from  Philadelphia,  six  bass;  June  7th,  Irish  Volunteer, 
^harlefton,  one  bag;  June  14th,  "^Ison,  New  York,  nine  bags;  June  28th,  Grange,  Phi- 
idelphiAy  nz  bags;  James  Appleton,  two  bags;  August  2nd,  Henderson,  Charleston,  forty 
•gs;  December  13th,  John,  Philadelphia,  Greorge  Goring,  thirty-seven  bags;  Order, 
even  baffs.     Total,  108  bags. 

Total  import  of  cotton  into  Liverpool  during  the  six  years  from  1785  to  1790,  in- 
losive,  was  1441  bags.  Though  the  above  statement  shows  a  progressive  increase,  it 
ppears  that  the  demand  was  neither  uniform  nor  extensive,  the  import,  in  1789^  having 
zceeded  that  of  the  following  year  731  bags.  From  this  perioa,  however,  the  trade, 
specially  as  regards  Liverpool,  has  increased  with  astonishing  rapidity. 


NuMBKR  of  Pounds  of  Sea  Island  Cotton  Exported  from  the  United  States. 


YEARS. 


\9U 

1806 

im 

IStS (BmtMurgo) 

ISW 

ISIO 

1811  

1818 (War) 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

IStO 

I8SI  

18» 

1893 

1834 


QauitHy. 


Ibn. 
8.787,059 
6.096.08a 
8.926.011 
949.051 
8.664.213 
8,004.078 
8,029.576 
4367.806 
4.134.849 
2,520.388 
8.4494»1 
9.900.326 
8,101,880 
*0.035.700 
•11,01V70 
*II.nK.300 
11.344,066 
11.250.635 
12.136,688 
9.525.722 


TEARS. 


1829  . 
1896  , 

1827  . 

1828  . 

1829  . 

1830  . 

1831  . 

1832  . 

1833  . 

1834  . 

1835  . 

1836  . 
1837 
1838 
1S39 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 


Qaantity. 


lbs. 
9.656.278 
64»72,85a 
16.140.796 
11,288,419 
12,833,307 
8.147,169 
6.811,769 
6,743,378 
11.142  087 
6.085.935 
7,75».736 
8.544.419 
5,286.971 
7.286340 
6,107^4 
8.779,600 
*6,752,130 
*7,254.099 
7,516,079 


*  The  bags  ettimated  to  weigh  830  lU.  each. 

The  recognised  distinctions  of  cotton  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  are  as  foUows : — 1. 
rhe  North  American  ;  2.  The  West  Indian ;  3.  The  South  American ;  4.  The  East 
ndian  ;  5.  The  Levantine ;  6.  The  African;  7.  The  Italian  ;  8.  The  Spanish. 

The  relative  value  of  the  above  cottons  is  as  follows :  —  Sea  Island,  Bourbon,  Eg}'ptian, 
laragnao,  Bahia,  and  Pemambuco  ;  Motril,  from  the  kuigdom  of  Grenada  ;  Cayenne, 
luriDam,  Demerara,  and  Berbice ;  Superior  West  Indian,  New  Orieans,  Upland  Carolina, 
reoigia,  Tennessee,  Inferior  West  Indian  ;  Levant — European  and  Aisiatic  Turkey ; 
taUaOy  Madras,  Surat»  Bengal. 
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AMERICA. 


COTTON   CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Statemsnt  of  the  Total  Amount  and  of  the  Growth,  Export,  abd  Consumption 
Cotton,  for  the  Year  ending  the  Slst  of  August,  1843 ;  derived  from  the  New  Yo; 
Shipping  List. 


8  T  A  T  B  S. 


NEW    OELEAN  S. 
Export*-- 

Tn  farViiTi  potto  .,.«*.,,..>  <^ •  -*  - 

C«iitvii«  „ ...  ^ « .... » *„,,,,.,** 

Hdrnt  mnd  daiD«4[ed ,.„._**...., 

JStock  ua  hind.  Itt  6«ptniilwr,  1M3 

Drdmct— 
Btpck  DD  bstifl,  Ut  Scpt«iiibef-r  ^943  ,.  >. 
Racelr«d  from  MobiJe., ,  .„„,....-.-.* 

tp  Floridm.....^.* 

Teiu..... .*." 


ALABAMA* 

Export  rroti]  Molul* — 

To  fareign  port*  ......,.,.**- 

€eiiit wi*r  .,**«,,..-..*.«"*  i  *.-*-*•  - 
£tDclL  iti  tiahiU,  lit  S«pt«mbiir,  I»U* 

Stock  in  Bfobilp*  Itt  Srptrintert  1M9. 

lEeCiriTCd  injid  Florirf*.  * . , 


FLORIDA. 

To  forHfa  porti«4.>.<-< *.,,..,»•»•**. --!•••* 

CiMitiirUeii , .,,  ,,>^,.  .*<*. *,,,*»,»,*...  ..---I 

Stock  DEI  Itsii4|.  lit  Septewhvr,  1141.*.'..  *.>■"*■-<> 

Dc-diict — 
Sfock  oa  buid,  lit  Septwrnber,  IMI * .  •<- 

O  BORO  1  A. 
Export  from,  SbTuinilt^ 
To  foreign  porti^l'pland*. **-... .***♦•**•■■"■«#* 

ft  &e*  Ulftadi*.. ■  —  >>.»-*> ** 

CoMlviwe — UpliiMli  «..*4-**''*-.'*>-* »*-,*,., 

,,  S^a  Ijilindi  ,.,,.. ..«...*«*<«»«•*•.■>. 

Eximrt  from  Dkrivn-- 
ToKew  Vork  apd  ProTidefiCB  ,**.......-..»*....*. 

Stock  in  SaTvnnAb*  lit  Septembrr,  IMS .-..*, 

Stock  in  Augisdta  «nd  HAtnbm'p  }»t  September,  tM3 

Drdiiet— 
St«ck  in  SKTumab  ind  AagiuU,  lit  SeptrabeTp  lUt 
R«c«lT«d  from  Pk>rid«,*  ,......-.•.'«..*--* 


SOUTH     CAROLINA. 
Export  frma  Cliu1eitii&— 
Ta  ^urci^D  potftt — lFp|«nd#<.  *<*  ..«.  ,..,.«.* 

f,  Bvm  UI«Bdi <  *.*. 

CMfltid««^lTplandA  ..........  ....*...,>., 

Sea  lilftndtf. 


Export  from  G«of giftuirn — 
Ta  Nflv  York  and  Pro Tidr&ce  .,.*,»..*■ -, 
Stwk  in  Cbftrlefion.  Ut  Sept«mb«rj  ISU.. 

Slnek  in  Cbarle-tno,  lit  SepttTnbeTi  18«  ., 

RccviTod  from  SftTaniiali  «.,,..,., 

Ploridft  And  Key  W  eat , . . . , 

NORTH    CARULIHA* 

Eipatt* — 

To fwelcB porta .....«.••..,....». 

€aiMtiriM ,,.... ....*.**. 

Stock  tm  bandi,  Itt  September,  IMS  «.*•■* ■ 

Deduct^ 
Stock  OD  baod,  1ft  September  1i4ft  ...*... 

TIROINIA. 


Tftlim^elirii  port* .,,...,... 

lltnaftct'irrvcl  »»...« t..^.<  ..*...«.«.**...*..,.*>'*.. 

Stock  on  band,  Ut Septeoilwr,  U&,»,**^ 

Dwitict — 
ilouk  DA  band,  Ut Bepttfibbvr,  titl..*.. 

Eeeelt^^d  at  PbiUdelphia  attd  Baltluiore,  orertaiMl  .  - 

T«tAl  Eivp  of  Ite  UDUed  fltalc* . 

T«tat  crop  af  IS4I . 
1841. 


Qn^Dtily. 


lM,J3t 

Ana 

4^fM 


M>1 


ItMIT 


6,444 

1,640 


5/1 14 
€19 


11^« 

8,174 


311 

ifSr? 


t,»lT 
ATS 


TOTib. 


TOTAL. 


tMi 


tjxm 


isijaa 

130 


3T3;D0e 


IW 


|^6l;i4a 


^hfu 


101^068 


V»Ml 


mjm 


i,ta» 


]t.i» 

i.8O0 


%a%m$ 


JMt 


m,r» 


»iMia 


iit.tn 


%tm 


t«^]S 


ll4^iA 


»iiiii 


l«#V 


w?^ 
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EzpiMW  Id  Foraigii  Ports  from  the  Ist  of  September,  1842,  to  ihe  Slst  of  August,  1843. 


To  Great 
Britain. 

To  Franca. 

T^  North  of 
Buropo* 

Other  porta. 

Total. 

NewOriMM 

AtekuM 

PtorMU 

llw. 

679.438 

883,388 

53.005 

160.676 

Xl,«4d 

511 

I.7JI 

"V.059 
70,359 

Ibd. 
I8037S 
55^431 
4.196 
1M36 
53.785 

36.796 

lbs. 
50,883 
8,033 

'6^631 
15,646 

246 

35,340 
845 

43,543 

10.177 
1.7t)0 
1.676 
3,370 

'^311 
1,716 

Iba. 

954.738 

366,011 

58.901 

193.099 

373,386 

513 

1,017 

346 

1,050 

157,706 

3.561 

VirgiaiA 

B«ltMM« 

New  York 

Gfand  Mai 

1.469.7 1 1 
935.631 

346,139 
398.139 

117  794 
79.956 

76,493 
51,531 

3  010,137 
1,465,249 

T»tal  lart  y«ar 

Incfcaac 

534.080 

51,900 

37,838 

84,963 

544,888 

Pacraaae 

Non.— The  ahipmeota  from  Miaaiiaippi  are  included  ia  the  export  from  New  Orleana. 

Statkmeht  showing  the  Quantities  of  Cotton  Wool,  together  with  the  Value  thereof, 
Ei^rted  from  the  United  States  to  all  Countries,  during  the  Years  1842  and  1843. 


1848 

1843 

COUNTRIBS. 

8«a  island 
Cotton. 

other  sort*. 

Value. 

Sea  Uland 
Cotton. 

Other  aorta. 

Value. 

UniCc4  Btagitan^Tis.  :— 

Iba. 

^528.89e 
179,806 

lAi6',401 

Ib«. 

856,483.816 

16,035,314 

469,881 

8,337,600 

143.727.783 

10,548,077 

6.092.256 

4.014.310 

304,430 

7,093,306 

1,004,803 
2«.47 1,300 

doUan. 

28,768.071 

1,308,605 

35,841 

637,058 

18,543,855 

850,189 

654,073 

301.368 

30,101 

586,770 

'«7'.695 
1,815,848 

Ibn. 

6,647,357 
438,886 

wiio 

*    '017 

lbs. 

537,113.388 

37,954.674 

3,691.109 

15,143,766 

130,174,845 

6.311,881 

8,498.088 

7,333,036 

1,952,152 

6,015,715 

l,63-i,478 

2,758,747 

27,302,0*4 

dollar*. 

33,380.510 

1,285,00s 

175.590 

934.316 

8,587.157 

Sootland                   

IrHand 

Befffm 

VrAMw  ^  Chii  Atlantic 

^      en  the  Mediterraneaa 

380,060 

Caba. 

648,044 

Italv  rSeathem) 

450,435 

Sardinia 

108,091 

Trieete  and  Anatrian  AdrUtic  Porta 

Me&iee. ,T.,,r T-.r-r-- 

350,156 
125,132 

Ghina 

169,341 

Ail  ethor  oenntrtoa. 

1,644,158 

Toul 

7.354,009 

577,462,918 

47.503,461 

7.515,079 

784,782,027 

49,110,806 

(For  further  information  relative  to  cotton,  see  hereafter  Cotton  Trade  of  the  United 
Kmgdom  and  of  Europe  generally.) 

GROWTH  OF  SILK. 

The  mulberry  and  silkworm  were  introduced  into  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georpa,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Dr.  Franklin  and  others 
made  successful  experiments  in  Pennsylvania  in  rearing  silkworms.  At  a 
public  Jilature  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  the  following  deliveries  of  native  cocoons 
were  made:  1052  lbs.  in  1757>  and  during  each  of  the  three  following  years, 
7040  lbs.,  10,000  lbs.,  and  15,000  lbs.  By  referring  to  the  general  table  of  pro- 
ducts of  agriculture  in  1840,  it  will  appear  that  the  total  weight  of  silk  cocoons 
produced  amounted  to  61,552 lbs.;  and  an  increased  trade  in  mulberry  trees  has 
been  carried  on,  with  various  success,  for  some  years.  Bounties  have  been 
granted  by  the  state  legislature,  silk  journals  published,  speculations  for  growing 
mulberries  and  raising  silkworms,  and  ^^  the  MuUicaulis  speculation,"  par 
exedkmoe,  became  a  mania,  until  the  disastrous  stoppage  of  the  banks  in  1839, 
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proved  nearly  ruinous  to  the  rearing  of  mulberry  plants.  Most  of  the  silk  oompa- 
nies  then  in  existence  were  ruined;  notwithstanding  bounties  and  state  protection. 

Since  1840^  the  culture  of  silk  appears  to  have  recovered  itself.  The  soil 
of  ibe  United  States  is  extensively  and  well  adapted  for  growing  the  mul- 
berry; and  the  chmate,  notwithstanding  its  variable  character^  is  sufficiently 
favourable  for  rearing  the  silk  worm.    The  silk  produced  is  of  superior  quality. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Ellsworth's  Official  Reports  for  1842,  1843, 
and  1844;  and  from  statements  in  Hunfs  Merchants'  Magazincy  embrace  all 
that  we  can  state  relative  to  the  silk  culture  of  the  United  States. 

"  Notwithstanding,"  says  Mr.  Ellsworth,  "  the  disappointment  of  many  who,  nnoe  the 
year  1839,  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  morus  muUicaulis  and  other  varieties  61  the  mul- 
berry, and  the  raising  of  silkworms,  there  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  steady  increase  in  the 
attention  devoted  to  this  branch  of  industry.  This  may  be,  in  party  attributed  to  the  ease 
of  cultivation,  both  as  to  time  and  labour  required,  and  in  no  small  degree,  also,  to  the 
fact  that,  in  twelve  of  the  states,  a  special  bounty  is  paid  for  the  production  of  cocoons,  or 
of  the  raw  silk.  Several  of  these  promise  much  hereafter  in  this  product,  if  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  the  estimates  given  in  the  various  journals  more  particularly  devoted  to  the 
record  of  the  production  of  silk.  There  seems,  at  least,  no  ground  for  abandomng  the 
enterprise,  so  successfully  begun,  of  aiming  to  supply  our  home  consumption  with  this 
important  article  of  our  imports.  In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio,  there  has  been  quite  an  increase  above  the  amount 
of  1839.  The  quantity  of  raw  silk  manufactured  in  this  coimtry  the  past  year  is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  30,000  lbs.  The  machinery  possessed  for  reeling,  spinning,  and 
weaving  silk,  in  the  production  of  ribbons,  vestings,  damask,  &c.,  admit  of  its  being  car- 
ried to  great  perfection,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  beautiful  specimens  of  various  kinds  d^o- 
sited  in  the  National  Gallery  at  the  Patent  Office.  The  climate  of  our  country,  from  its 
southern  border  even  up  to  44  deg.  of  north  latitude,  is  suited  to  the  culture  of  silk.  It 
needs  only  a  .rational  and  unflinching  devotion  to  this  object,  to  place  our  country  soon 
among  the  greatest  silk  producing  countries  of  the  world." — Report  for  1842. 

"During  the  past  year  (1842)  the  silk  business  in  this  country  has  been  steadilT 
advancing.  A  greater  interest  b  evidently  felt  in  the  subject ;  and  the  evidence  if 
decisive,  that  it  needs  only  patient  perseverance  to  accomplish  greater  things  than  its 
warmest  advocates  have  ventured  to  hope  for.  A  well  represented  national  convention  on 
the  subject  was  held  at  New  York  in  October  last,  at  the  time  of  the  fisur  of  the  American 
Institute,  by  the  direction  of  which  a  great  number  of  letters  and  communications  from 
persons  engaged  in  the  business  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  have  been  publbhed  in  a 
pamphlet  called  '  The  Silk  Question  settled.'  The  statements  contained  in  this  pohG- 
cation  furnish  the  most  complete  view  of  the  condition  of  the  business  of  cultivation  ot  the 
mulberry,  raising  and  feeding  worms,  and  the  manufacture  of  silk,  with  the  methods  hot 
adapted  to  success,  that  has  before  been  presented  to  the  public  Twelve  ttatcf  rnie 
represented  by  the  appearance  of  a  delegation  in  person,  and  communications  were  recayed 
also  from  the  residents  of  eight  more.  From  the  various  other  information,  as  wdl  if 
from  this  publication,  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  attention  to  this  crop 
all  over  the  United  States.  In  New  England  it  does  not  probably  equal  that  of  mam 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Some  scattered  notices  may  help  in  estimating  the  crop  of  the 
first  year;  but  much  reliance  will  be  placed  on  the  publication  just  mentioned,  and  we  dtaO 
endeavour  to  condense  some  of  the  important  results  and  concluenons  on  account  of  Asir 
eminently  practical  bearing  and  utility.  The  greatest  increase  in  the  crop  seons  to  htft 
taken  place  at  the  west.  The  states  of  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Indiana,  have  several  cnler* 
prising  men  whose  influence  has  been  felt  in  urging  forward  this  business,  and  the  advantaie 
IS  most  encouraging.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  on  any  ratio,  and  the  estiniated  erop  in  die 
general  tables  of  products  for  1843  will  probably,  in  many  cases,  frdl  bat  bebw  Ai 
actual  prog^ress,  but  there  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  b  a  steady  increaae  fiom  yetf 
to  year.    In  the  New  England  states,  Connecticat  and  Massachusetts  stand  ftnniott  in  Mr 
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in  Cot  I  the  effect  of  the  exertions  of  some  ardent  friencls  of  iho 

EVioiw  t<>  tJiu  try  .  war  and  ju3t  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  is  «t'dl 

illy  in  the  town  of  M ansliehl  and  vicinity,  show  what 
country  had  the  same  peraeverauce  been  manifestedf 
liU,  and  tile  same  mllingness  to  be  contented  with  modonte 
lat  little  town  wanants  the  belief  that  is  expressed  by  some  of 
is  that  *  tiic  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we,  aa  a  country,  shall  raise  our  own  silk  | 
iure  it,   and  ultimately  compete  with  foreign  Dations.'     From  MaasachusetU  i 
*  that  the  country  luw  taken  liold  of  it  in  earnest ;  ewch  year,  for  some  yeara^ 
ilcd  on  the  preceding.      Last  year  (1842)  400  or  oOO  were  engaged  in  that  busi* 
Maoouhtisetts,  and  more  than  double  that  number  in  New  England/      Several 
lfr»-».M  for  its  nmnutacture  are  found  in  this  state  in  successful  aperation.     In  parts 

t!it?n»  are  abo  individuals  who  are  devoting  considerable  attention  to  the  pro- 
4ij  stju  ;  but,  as  the  climate  is  so  much  colder  here,  and  ia  Elaine  and  New  Ilamp* 
ihiLii  in  any  other  New  England  states,  they  are  less  favourably  situated  for  the  busl- 
It  i%  however,  increasing;  and,  among  other  tilings  on  this  subject,  it  is  atated  that 
Utonsand  dollars'  worth  of  the  egga  of  die  Bilk  worm  have  been  sent  to  the  West 

n^e  U  a  bounty;  (fiven  by  the  state  gcwernnieni, 
Lt  the  fmr  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  crop  of  nineteen  per^ 
m  aku^k  district  of  the  countiy  was  2150  lbs*     In  Monroe  county,  the  quantity 
for  the  state  bounty  was  said  to  be  22o61bfl*  ;  the  vear  before,   it  was  1695  Uw.  i* 
I,  1539  Iba, 

are  two  or  three  establishments  far  the  manufacture  of  silk  in  New  Jersey^ 
aome  time  there  was  formerly  published  a  paper  relating  to  this  subject  in  tms 

'eftnsjlvanta  formerly  gave  a  bounty  on  the  production  of  cocoons  or  silk  ;  but  Uie 
t  been  repealed.     This  has  excited  some  unfavourable  influence,  and  probably  pre-" 
tile  progress  of  the  crop  as  much  in  this  large  state,  as  would  hare  been  the  case 
i  taieMkragement  been  continued.     The  following  statement  shows  what  has  been 
gnm  of  the  silk  culture  at '  Economy j*  in  five  years,  commencing  in  1838  ; — 

No.  of  lbs. 
of  cocoons. 

1,400 

1,800 

2,400 

4,400 

.     5,500 


1842 


Total  in  five  years 


.   15,500 


lie  Iflf^gett  crop  raised  at  one  establishment  in  Europe,  200  years  after  the  culture 
-"""^^t.-tnl^  it  is  said  was  3000  lbs. 

are  souie  ardent  friends  of  this  object ;  and  though  some  have  been 
II  111  |Ki-^i  years,  in  respect  to  the  muUicutUis^  yet  the  belief  is  expressed  that  the 

I  Is  yet  destined  to  do  well. 

the  southern  states  this  business  of  silk  eultiu*e  is  admirably  adapted,  and  yet 

ativdy  little  has  been  done  witli  regard  to  it  there.     On  this  subject  we  have  tlie 

'its  in  that  part  of  the  country.     One  of  them  writes  thus  :  *Tlje 

ittera  of  improvement  in  the   south  is,  it  is  too  small  a  business — 

»i  too  long  to  get  the  return.     My  own  opinion  is,  that  it  is  to  us  of 

■•^^t  business  that  lias  ever  presented  itself.     An  old  negro,  competent 

r  chickens,  with   the  aid  of  a  few  small  chaps  fi-om  four  to  eight 

Its  murh  as  grown  hands  can  in  the  field,   and  this  witliout  any 

in^iiotijie  and  mai4iiuery.      *  It  seems  to  me  a  business  peculiarly  appropriate 

„     We  can  ajmmeuce  feeding  on  the  20th  of  April  (this  year  on  the  16th, 

the  24th).     We  con  feed  without  taking  our  fieltl  hands,  or  any  extra  build- 

f  what  ii  dpuc  thtis  b  entire  gain/     In  Georgia,  wc  are  informed  to  this  efl*cct.j 
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'  One   fftmily  has  made    thiity  yards    of  beautiiVd    dlki   and  made  it    up  Into 
I  dr€8Bea,  aod  it  is  not  inferior  to  the  bent  French  or  English  in  appearance/     Ou^  of  1 
lueinbers  of  oongresa  &om  this  state  ali^o  Inibrnifl  us  that  he  has  a  suit  of  §ilk  of  the  i 
fojeture  in  South  Carolina.     An  experiment  is  mentioned  as  commenced  in  i^iuuiana. 
Baton  Rouge,  by  a  gentleman  from  France,  which  seems  to  promise  success.     The  a 
[of  silk  cMK'ooiis  the  past  year  in  Tennessee,  b  estimated  by  one  concerned  in  the 
Liieeure,  at  from  20,000  lbs,  to  25,000  lbs.      In   1840,  it  is  said,   there  were  rai^  is 
l^llii  state  but  1 237  lbs.     A  fine  manufactory  here,   under  the  superintendence  of  an  cs* 
I penenced  silk  weaver  from  London,   is  said  to  have  prixJuced  splendid  sj)ecinien8  i 
L  Jt  is  also  said  that   100  hands  could  now  be  employed  in  manufacturing  the  qua 
L^ocoons  produced  ;  and  the  opinion  is  expressed  that^   *  ultimately,  no  other  bitsine 
I9qual  it.*     Governor  Jones,  of  that  state,  has  been  presented  with  a  full  suH  of  do 
I  silk,  by  the  silk -growers  there,  in  acknowledgment  of  hb  efficient  services  to  tht  i 
American  industry, 

**  In  Kentucky  we  notice,  in  one  of  the  journals,  that  500  skeins  of  beautiful  Kfriiij^ 
silk  have  been  manufactured  in  one  family  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  atteiitioa  to  it  it 
^^atcr  than  formerly. 

**  Oliio  has  one  of  the  finest  establishments  in  the  country,  which  manufac^• 
bushels  of  cocoons  annually,  with  a  capital  of  10,000  dollars,  and  employing  fr« 
fifty  hands.     The  amount  of  cocootis   produced  in  the  Ohio  vaUey  is  estimated 
su&cieiit  to  keep  200  reels  in  operation.* 

*'  Much  attention,  likewise,   is  paid  to  the  silk  business  in  Indiana  i  and   the 
€TcpeneQce<i  justifies  the  expectation  that  the  culture  of  silk  will  hereafter  become  AgrMt 
business  there. 

**  In  Michigan,  Mbsissippi,  and  Wisconsin,  also,  by  the  accounts  giveUj  the  ) 
b  more  directea  to  thb  cmp  than  heretofore. 

"  The  whole  crop  of  1B42,  is  estimated  at  315,965  lbs.  of  cocoons, 
"  The  resolutions  passed  by  the  convention  at  New  York  on  the  subject^  eamntft 
Ifftrongest  confideuw*  iu  the  prospects  of  tlie  silk  culture/' — Report  fm-  1843  and  IMAn 
•'  The  estimated  crop  of  silk  for  1844,  b  396,790  lbs.  of  cocoons," 
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Our  information  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax  is  confined  nearlf 

altogether  to  the  official  tables  for  1840,  and  to  Mr.  Ellsworth*s  reports:— 

'*  Hemp  b  beginning'  to  be  raised  somewhat  more  in  the  northcni  and  cjiatom  i 
This  is  true  especially  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state  of  New  York,     At  present,  I 
^•ver,  it  is  confined  to  the  seed  crop,  owing-  to  the  high  price  of  the  seed.     It  is  alfinD«d  to 
Pbe  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  must  be  oonfijied  to  alluvial   lands,  as  has  been   shown  \tf 
the  farmers  of  Saratoga  and  Wasliington  counties,  in  the  state  of  New  V'ork,     Whan 
planted  in  drills,   at  a  suitable  distance,  as  it  should  be,   and  [troperly  cultivated,  liroi 
enerally  produces,   it  is  said,  from  twenty  to  forty  bushels  of  seed  to   the  acre  ;  and  id 
(inces  arc  not  rare  of  its  ^nelding  from  fifty  to  sixty  bushels.     The  seed  is  generally  wc 
oni  three  to  six  dollars  per  bushcL     When  sown  for  tlie  lint,  it  should  be  sown  Ivroadt? 
om  two  to  three  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  depending  on  the  f|ua]ity  of  tlie  land  ;  i 
usually  produces  from  700  to  KXK)  weight  of  clean  hemp  to  the  acre." — Repori  far  ] 

*'  In  the  state  of  New  York,  the  crop  has  advanced.     This  is  partly  owl 
that  the  farmers  of  Seneca,  and  some  other  counties,  have  been  induced  bv  : 
_0f  two  nil- mills  to  sow  alout  1000  acres  of  flax  for  the  seed  ;  the  yield  is  said  to  b«  fn 
pto  fifteen  bushels  per  acre.     The  increase  is  thought  to  be  as  high  ris  fifteen  or  twc 
cent     Iu  New  Jersey,  the  falling  off  of  the  flax  crop  was  *  from  ' 
cent,'  and  it  is  aaid  to  have  been  *  almost  an  entire  failure/     In  the  or  i 
ites,  geoemlly,  there  wa^  an  advance  on  the  crop  of  1842,  of  from  fiv.  t»(. 

*•  In  Misjsissippt,  the  cultivation  of  hemp  is  said  to  bo  increasing.       .   i     ^        i    :  n 
id  about  one-half  a  ton  to  the  acre  ;  whereiis,  tn  Kentucky,  80O  lb*,  is  eft^om>eti  a  i^ 
crop*     One  planter,   who,  in  1S42,  ralstnl  thi-ce  aat;s,  intended  to  put  iu  fifteen  sens  J 
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SiUl  tbe  crop  for  the  ptist  year  Is  said  to  httve  been  short,  oampared  to  what  it 


thei 


been 


more  favourable* 

3  five  p«?r  cent,     Kentucky 
I  -I  hi  lu  crop  of  hemp.     The  accounts  respecting  its  production  for  the  pas^l 

thb  fiitate  represent  it  as  in  socne  parts  a  medium  crop^  selling  for  three  dollars  to 
lian  per  100  lbs.  In  other  sections,  it  ia  thought  to  have  been  not  an  average  crop, 
|i<i«ihirtl  1«89  than  in  1842/  principally  owing  to  the  heavy  rains  and  hail-st^nns  in 
ii»g ;  ilie  decrease  from  these  causes  is  esdinated  to  have  been  as  much  as  fifteen 
it-     la  Ohio,  the  crop  of  flax  and  hemp  is  considered  to  have  advanced  ten  per  cent, 

parts,  tlie  information  received  placed  it  as  high  *  as  twenty  per  cent  /  while»  in  ^ 

tt  was  reckoned  *  about  tlie  same  as  in  1842,*     More  is  saia  to  be  raised  for  seedl 

r  lint     in  Indiana  the  accounts  vary  ;  the  flax  in  the  Bouth*eastern  part  of  the  state 

^Quooi  to  have  been  '  a  good  crop  ;'  while,  on  the  western  side  of  the  state»  near  the 

Ii,  both  flax  and  hemp  failed.     In  the  south-western  section,  it  is  thought  to  have  beeil^ 

iy  per  cent  more,*  and  in  the  north- western,  *  twenty-five  per  cent  short,  owing 

iqght.*     Kot  a  great  deal  of  either  flax  or  hemp  is  grown  in  Illinots  ;  in  some  parts, 

I  wtti  *  an  average  one  ;*  *  a  fair  crop  ;'  *  good/     In  other  sections  of  the  state,  how- 

m  iafonnation  is  more  unfavourable.     Our  informant  says,  *  Recently  much  attention 

a  bcBtowed  on  the  raising  of  hemp«     No  part  of  the  United  States  is  superior  to 

Ibr  tills  production.     I  was  bom  and  educated  in  the  best  hemp  county  in  Keutuckyp. 

sa^slied  the  same  number  of  hands  can  tend  more  hemp  in  Illinois,  and  prepa 

^■^ti  than  in  Kentucky.     The  hemp  is  now  transported  coiefly  to  St.  Louis  ;    but 

^^^ing  establishments  are  now  beginning  In  Illinois,  which  will  consume  a  portion 

b  ratied  in  that  state*     Should  a  machine  be  found  which  will  answer  the  pm-pose 

jUag  the  hemp  cheaper  than  it  can  be  done  by  hand,   Illinois  will  soon  raise  more 

llttfi  aov  other  state  in  the  union/     The  crop  of  hemp  in  Missouri^  though  not  as 

la  might  have  been  hoped  for,  has  somewhat  gained  on  the  previous  year.     In  a 

joimuil,  in  September,   we  find  the  following  notice: — *  The  hemp  crops  in  this 

I  of  tlie  fltate  are  proving  to  be  much  better  than  was  anticipated  some  time  since  ; 

I  since  cutting,  have  been  found  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  good  as  they  were 

The  crops  in  the  praines  are,  to  some  extent,  a  failure  ;  but,  in  the  rich  timb 

they  may  be  considered  good^'     In  some  parts  of  Mjchigan,  there  was  more  flax  so^ 

iven  double  that  of  last  year — and  the  crop  was  good  ;  but  in  others  it 
<Krlu  Co  the  dry  cold  weather  in  June  ;  probably  there  was,  on  an  average,  a  small 
lew  bi  Wisconsin,  it  was  an  average  crop  ;  while,  in  lown,  it  is  said  to  have  been  un- 
)nif  good^  and  has  been  estimated  at  an  increase  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  which  seems 

;  tbe  whole  average  may  have  been  ten  per  cent. 
IL  species  of  flax  b  mentioned  as  growing  in  the  territory  of  Oregon,  which  is 
mAm  msembling  the  common  flax  in  every  thing,  except  that  it  is  perennial*  The 
cveeaid  to  use  it  bi  making  fishing-nets.  The  roots  are  too  large,  and  run  too 
lo  be  polled  hke  the  common  flax,  but  fields  of  it  might  be  mowed  like  grass  ;  and, 
*  lo  Bueceed,  it  might  be  raised  without  continual  cultivation.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
r  a  dial  to  intn^duce  it  among  us. 

a  %irioty  of  hemp,  also,  which  is  indigenous^  called  the  Indian  hemp,  is  described  in 
joumal  Lu  1826.  It  b  said  to  grow  profusely  on  our  low  lands*  Its  blossoms, 
of  the  silk  weed,  are  purple,  and  the  pods  contain  a  quantity  of  silk,  though  less 
Silk  weed  ;  but  the  coat  of  its  stem  is  far  superior  in  strength  to  the  hemp.  The 
n  who  communicated  an  account  of  it  to  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Promotion 
Ittl  Aita,  in  1810,  obeerves  t — *  I  caused  to  be  water* rotted  a  considerable  quantity 
4,  aod  obtained  an  excellent  hemp,  as  wliite  as  snow,  remarkable  for  its  strength, 
profed  to  be  double  tliat  of  common  hemp.  I  have  been  informed,  that  the 
I  who  fonnerly  inhabited  the  land  where  my  plantation  b  situated,  on  the  east 
oC  tbe  Uudson  river,  made  great  use  of  this  plant  i  and,  not  many  years  ago, 
MaD  in  the  habit  of  coming  from  the  dbtant  place,  where  they  now  dwell,  to 
it.  Several  of  my  oldest  neighbours  have  assured  me  that  the  ropes  and  yarn 
tlicy  made  from  the  fibres  of  tliat  plant,  were  far  superior,  for  strength  and 
ily,  to  those  made  of  flax  and  hemp.* 
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"  The   plants   being'  perennial,  could  be    cultimted   and  Tnultiplied  to  tlie 
)  sdvantage ;  and,  being  more  natural  to  low  and  overflowed  lands,  could  rradcr  prcKlti 
[certain  pieces  of  ground  which  are  now  wholly  unprofitable.     It  la  furtlM^r  said  to  grom~ 
l4)ornnion  in  every  section  of  the  Uoited  States — *  along  watcr-courees,  ditt'heJt,  nnd  Uirti^w 
■  of  cultivated  fields,  flourishing  best  where  agricultural  operations  have  distv   ' 
land  to  grow  *  from  two  feet  to  six  feet  high,  the  stem  sti'aight  and  bare,  of  ;i 
Isnd  die  writer  who  mentions  it  in  a  western  agricultural  journal^  ^ays,  also,   '  1  have  ui^vtr 
eea  it  grow  with  such  luxuriance  in  any  region  as  on  our  bottom  prairies.* 

'*  Bologna  hemp  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Keutueky.      It  is  mom  < 
oken  than  common  hemp,  15  of  a  white  colour,  finer,  and  stronger.     The  irimli 
have  been  made  of  American  hemp,  as  compared  with  Russian  hemp,  are  said 
resulted  very  favourably  for  that  raised  in  this  eountm     The  great  difficulty  experi .  ., 
still,  is  in  a  suitable  process  of  water-rotting,  to  render  it  adapted  to  the  pnrpwie  of 
manufacturer. 

^'  The  Louisville  Journal  states,  that  14,000  tons  of  hemp  were  produced  in  Kentue 
u^ie  past  year*     From  this  it  required  8500  tons  to  supply  her  factories,  which  manuiac 
16,500)000  yards  of  bagging,  and  7,000,000  lbs.  of  bale  rope,  sufficient  to  rojie  and  1 
1,100,000  bales  of  cotton^      This  leaves   Kentucky  5500  tons  of  hemp  for  exportatioiir 
which,  if  properly  rotted,  would  bring  190  dollars  to  200  dollars  per  ton. 

*'  The  number  of  square  yards  of  canvass  for  our  navy  is  calculated  at  S69,431. 
tiiis  ig  now  said  to  be  made  of  American  materials,  but  the  cordage  is  ^tiil  enable  pria 
"  otn  Russian  hemp, 

*'  Estimated  crop  of  hemp,  in  the  United  States,  for  1844,  is  22,800  tons. 
"  Flax  was  once  an  article  of  considerable  export,  and  now  may  be  again  nuMd  y. 
Etably  for  the  seed.  In  tlie  year  1770,  the  (quantity  of  seed  exporter  amounted  to  312,0 
bushels.  For  twenty-two  years  previous  to  1816,  the  average  annual  export  wmf  iboot 
^250,000  bushels.  Ine  reason  why  less  attention  is  paid  to  tlie  culture  of  tlax  now  if,  this 
it  is  so  exhausting  a  crop.  By  a  rotation  of  crops,  however,  this  difficulty,  it  is  prevuoi^dr 
might  be  in  a  great  measure  aroided*  The  smooth  rich  prairies  of  the  west  afforJ  n 
Koellent  opportunity  for  raising  6ax  to  any  extent ;  and,  sinf;e  linseed  is  an  article  wlncll 
ears  exportation  so  well,  many  thousand  acres  might  be  cultirated  to  advantage  66p«dalj 
9  the  crop  may  be  either  pulled  by  machinery,  or,  if  seed  is  tlie  only  object,  it  mmy  bt  •eat 
with  like  ifmViiy."—Iieports/or  1842  and  1844. 

"  Mr.  Parker,   in  his  narrattre  of  his  journey  across  tlie  Rocky  MouiHatii%  from  tltt 

siasippi  to  the  Pacific,   says,   *  Flax  is  a  spontaneous  production  of  this  countrv.     t~ 

^ery  tlung,  except  that  it  is  perennial,  it  resembles  the  flax  that  is  cultivated  in  the  Uoiti 
States — the  stalk,  the  bowl,  the  seed,  the  blue  flower,  closed  in  tlie  day  time  and  nopn  i 
be  evening  and  morning.     The  Indians  use  it  in  rooking  fishing-nets.     Fields  of  this  fli 
might  be  managed  by  the  husbandman  in  the  same  manner  as  meadows  for  hay.      tt  wimU 
need  to  be  mowed  like  grass  ;  for  the  root^  are  too  large,  and  run  too  deep  in  the  tarth .  tj>  W 
pulled  aa  ours  are  ;  and  an  advantage  that  this  would  have  is,  that  there  wouK' 
ploughing  and  sowing.'     This  was  on  a  branch  of  Lewis  or  Snake  river,  of 
**  In  a  late  Jom^al  of  a  passage  across  these  mountains  by  Mr.  Oakiev,  oT 
|date  of  the  21st  of  July,  1839,  occurs  the  following:  'Encamped  to-night  m  u  otaui.iii 
"ey,  called  Bayou  Selard,  twenty-eight  miles  from  the  head  of  the  9oulh  fork  nf  tlw 
fttte*     It  is  a  level  prairie,  thirty  miles  long  and  three  wide,  and  was  coveaned  with  a  lliiilt 
owth  of  flax,  which  erery  year  springs  ap  spontaneously/  " 
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CHAPTER     VII. 

FISHERIES  OF    BRITISH    AMERICA. 

Thb  fisheries  of  North  America  have  long  been  eminently  important,  in 
regard  to  the  maritime  power  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  some  other 
nations,  as  well  as  to  trade  and  navigation. 

The  great  bank  of  Newfoundland,  which  has  been  so  long,  and  so  famously 
resorted  to  by  the  EngUsh,  Biscayans,  and  French,  for  the  fishing  of  cod,  is 
the  most  extensive  sub-marine  elevation  yet  discovered.  Various  theories  and 
conjectures  have  been  hazarded  in  order  to  account  for  its  formation ;  some 
believe  it  was  formerly  an  immense  island,  which  had  sunk  in  consequence 
of  its  pillars,  or  foundation,  having  been  loosened  by  an  earthquake.  Others  ,that 
it  has  been  created  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  sand,  carried  along  by  the  gulf 
stream,  and  arrested  and  lodged,  on  meeting  with  the  currents  of  the  north. 
It  is,  in  some  places,  five  degrees,  or  about  200  miles  broad,  and  about  600  miles 
in  length.  The  soundings  on  it  are  from  twenty-five  to  ninety-five  fathoms. 
Hie  whole  appears  to  be  a  mass  of  solid  rock,  formed  like  the  other  great  inequa- 
ities  of  the  globe.  Its  edges  are  abrupt,  and  deepen  suddenly  from  twenty-five  to 
ninety-five  fiithoms.  In  one  place,  laid  down  as  rough  fishing-ground,  the  sound- 
ings  are  only  from  ten  to  twenty  fathoms  The  Cape  race,  or  Virgin  rocks,  near 
the  inner  edge  of  this  bank,  have  lately  been  surveyed  by  one  of  her  majesty's 
ships,  and  their  position  laid  down  correctly.  These  have  always  been  consi- 
dered dangerous,  though  seldom  seen;  and,  although  there  is  about  four  fathoms 
on  the  shoalest,  yet,  during  a  heavy  sea,  it  is  probable  that  a  ship  would  be 
immediately  dashed  to  pieces  on  them. 

The  best  fishing-grounds  on  this  bank,  are  between  the  latitudes  of  42  deg. 
and  46  deg.  north.  The  outer  bank,  or  Flemish  cap,  appears  to  be  a  continuar 
tion  of  the  grand  bank,  at  a  lower  elevation.  The  soundings  between  them  for 
about  100  miles,  are  from  120  to  218  fathoms. 

The  outer  bank  lies  within  the  longitudes  of  44  deg.  1 5  min.,  and  45  deg. 
25  min.  west;  and  the  latitudes  of  44  deg.  10  min.,  and  47  deg.  30  min.  north. 
The  soundings  on  it  are  from  100  to  160  fathoms.  From  the  great  bank  to 
Nova  Scotia,  a  continuation  of  banks  succeed. 

Fishes  of  various  kinds  are  caught  on  all  the  American  shores,  lakes,  and 
rivers,  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  we  shall  confine  our  state- 
ments to  the  fisheries,  and  the  fishing-grounds,  which  afford  useful  sources  of 
employment  to  ships,  boats,  seamen,  fishermen,  and  on  shore  to  curers. 

The  cod  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  along  the  coasts  of  North 
America,  commenced  a  few  years  after  its  discovery.  In  1517,  mention  is  made 
of  the  first  English  ship  which  had  been  at  Newfoundland ;  where,  at  the  same 
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time^  fifty  Spanish^  French,  and  Portuguese  ships  were  fishing*  The  French,  m 
1536,  vpere  extensively  engaged  in  this  fishery;  and  we  find  that  in  157S«  there 
were  employed  in  it;  by  Spain,  1(>0  ships,  by  Portugal,  fifty  ships,  and  by 
England,  only  fifteen  ships  *  The  cause  of  the  English  having,  at  this  period, 
so  few  ships  in  this  branch  of  trade,  was  the  fishery  carried  on  by  thein  at 
Iceland.  The  English  ships,  however,  from  this  period,  were  considered  ihc 
argest  and  best  vessels,  and  soon  became,  and  continued  to  be,  the  admirals* 
ae  Biscayans  had,  about  the  same  time,  from  twenty  to  thirty  vessels  in  the 
whale  fishery  at  Newfoundland;  and  some  English  ships,  in  1593,  madea voyage 
in  quest  of  whales  and  morses  (walrus),  to  Cape  Breton,  where  they  foond  the 
wreck  of  a  Biscay  sbip^  and  800  whale  fins.  England  had,  in  1615,  at  Ne^ 
fguodland,  250  ships,  and  the  French,  Biscayans,  and  Portuguese,  400  shtpo^f 

From  this  period  the  fisheries  carried  on  by  England  became  of  great  natiooal 
consideration.  De  Witt  observes,  "that  the  English  navy  became  formidable  by 
the  discover)*  of  the  inexpressibly  rich  fishing  bank  of  Newfoundland/'  In  1S20, 
the  French  possessed  themselves  of,  and  settled  at,  Placentia ;  and  that  liala< 
always  viewed  the  English  at  that  fishery  with  the  greatest  jealousy  ;  but  sliQ 
value  of  those  fisheries  to  England  was  fully  appreciated,  as  appears  by  the 
ous  acts  of  parliament  passed,  as  well  as  diflerent  regulations  adopted  for  their 
tection.;^  Ships  of  war  were  sent  out  to  convoy  the  fishing  vessels,  and  to  prol 
Ihem  on  the  coast ;  and  many  of  the  ships  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries, 
as  far  back  as  1G76,  carried  about  twenty  guns,  eighteen  small  boats,  uul  froai 
ninety  to  100  men. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  value  and  importance  of  our  fisheries  tt  K\ 
foundland.  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  England  are  particularly  regarded.  TheFmii 
L-however,  continued  afterwards,  and  until  they  were  deprived  of  all  their  posMt- 
aions  in  North  America,  to  carry  on  more  extensively  than  the  English  did,  the 
fisheries  on  the  banks  and  coasts  of  America;  and  in  173^»  heavy  cQi]i|ilai0ls 
were  made  by  the  English,  who  had  established  a  very  extensive  and  profitaUfl 
fishery  at  Canso,  in  Nova  Scotia,  against  the  French  at  Louisbufg^  asid  othir 
places  in  the  neighbourhood. 

About  this  period,  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  had  about  i2a0tcii»  of 
shipping  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  ;  and  with  their  vessels  engaged  in  tha 
cod  fishery,  they  caught  upwards  of  23,000  quintals  offish,  valued  at  12$.  p«r 
quintal^  which  they  exported  to  Spain,  and  different  ports  within  the  Medi!en»* 
ncan,  and  remitted  the  proceeds  in  payment  for  English  manufactures,  172,0001  { 

The  value  of  this  fishery,  and  the  important  ship  fishery  carried  on  by  tbi 
English  at  Newfoundland,  were,  however,  of  less  magnitude  tlian  the  Fieiftck 
fisheries  before  the  conquest  of  Cape  Breton*     By  these  akme^  the  nm 

•   Flakluyt-Hermra.  f  Lex  Mefcstimi, 

X  '2  iind  3  Edward  VI  ;  acts  passed  during  the  rcignt of  Elizabeth :  imdiaJMS  I., 
5;  10 find  It  VVillinmand  Mary. 
/  Anderson  on  Comtryfrrr 
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fhuice  bec&mc  formidable  to  all  Europe.  Tn  1745,  when  Louisburg  was  taken  by* 
tlie  forces  sent  from  New  England,  under  Sir  William  Pepperell  and  a  British  squa- 
dron, the  TAiue  of  one  year's  fishing  in  the  North  American  seas^  and  which 
depended  on  France  possessing  Cape  Breton,  was  stated  at  982,000/.*  It  is, 
bowcrer^  probable  that  both  the  English  and  French  accounts  of  the  American 
and  other  fisheries  were  exaggerated  ;  those  of  Holland  certainly  were,  not  only 
by  Si?  Walter  Raleigh,  but  also  by  De  Witt- 
It  wms  a  maxim  with  the  French  government,  that  their  American  fisheries 
were  af  more  national  value,  in  regard  to  navigation  and  power,  than  the  gold 
mines  of  Mexico  could  have  been,  if  the  latter  were  possessed  by  France. 

In  1748,  however^  at  the  treaty  of  peace,  England  restored  Cape  Breton  in 
ntnm  for  Madras,  which  the  forces  of  France  had  conquered  two  years  before  ; 
and  that  nation  again  enjoyed  the  full  advantages  of  the  fisheries  until  1759^ 
when  the  surrender  of  Cape  Breton,  St,  John*s,  and  Canada,  destroyed  French 
powisr  m  North  America. 

By  Ihc  third  and  fourth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Funtainebleau,  signed  in  1 
176'^t  it  was  agreed,  '^that  the  French  shall  have  the  Uberty  of  fishing  and 
drying  on  a  part  of  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  as  specified  in  the 
Uiirteentli  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and  tlie  French  may  also  fish  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  so  that  they  do  not  exercise  the  same  but  at  the  distance 
of  three  leag;ues  from  all  the  coasts  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  as  well  those  of 
tbe  oontinent  as  those  of  the  islands  in  the  said  gulf.  And  as  to  what  relates  ta 
the  fishery  out  of  the  said  gulf,  the  French  shall  exercise  the  f^ame  but  at  the 
liiftance  of  fif^n  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Cape  Breton*  Great  Britain  cedes 
to  Franoet  to  serve  as  a  shelter  for  the  French  fishermen,  the  islands  of  St. 
Pierre  and  Miqnelon ;  and  his  most  Christian  Majesty  obliges  himself,  on  his 
royal  word,  not  to  fortify  the  said  islands,  nor  to  erect  any  other  buildings 
tbereou,  but  merely  for  the  convenience  of  the  fishery;  and  to  keep  no  mora 
tban  fifty  men  for  their  police/'  il 

lo  tbe  history  of  the  fishery,  little  of  importance  appears  from  this  period 
mitil  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  America,  France,  and  Spain^  wliich 
iaiBfnipled  and  checked  the  enterprise  of  the  fisiitng  adventurers. 

Tlia  peace  of  1/83  gave  the  French  the  name  advantages  as  they  enjoyed  by 
the  treaty  of  Pontainebleau  ;  and  the  right  of  fishing  on  all  the  British  coasts  of 
America,  was  allowed  to  the  subjects  of  the  United  States,  in  common  with 
tboae  of  Great  Britain.  In  restoring  to  France  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and ' 
Miqudott,  it  was  contended  that  they  were  inc^able  of  being  fortified ;  wliile  it 
iaweU  known  that  both  the^e  islands  are,  in  an  eminent  degree^  not  only  capable 
^^if  being  made  impregnable,  but  that  their  situation  commands  also  the  entrance 
^fn  tbe  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
I  Tlic  following  »hips  appear  to  have  been  exclusively  employed  in  the  Gulf 
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fishery.  In  1578,  fifteen;  in  1615,  150;  in  1622,  170;  in  1626,  150;  in  1670, 
102 ;  employing  1980  men ;  and  the  value  of  the  fish,  oil,  &c.,  taken^  is  stated  to 
be  386,400/.  In  1731,  the  catch  of  fish  was  equal  to  200,000  quintals.  The 
following  shows  the  progress  of  succeeding  years : — 

Bbitish  Fisheries  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  during  the  Eighteenth  Century. 


YEARS. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Boats. 

Men. 

Puh 

Caught. 

Pith 
Imported. 

Fiah 
Bxported. 

Ofl. 

1786 

number. 
400 
397 
350 

tons. 
36,000 
38.548 
33,951 

33,409 

33,408 

number. 
1000 

1523 

1911 

1011 

number. 

20.000 

0,836 

14,092 

lfl»873 

10,856 

CWl*. 

600,000 
532.512 
553^10 

745.670 

745,345 

493,654 
&33.6S0 

tieroe*. 
117« 

S5tt 
3380 

to.. 

1765 

U8I 

1767 

MIS 

Arerage  of  1772,  1773,  and 
1774 

403 
402 

MK 

Aremge  of  1787,   178S,  and 
17H9 

tur 

French  Fisheries  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  during  the  Eighteenth  Century. 


YEARS. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Boats. 

Men. 

Flahcaogkt. 

Ofl. 

1783..,, 

number. 
317 
262 
72 

number. 
30,595 
34.039 
17.240 

number. 

1511 
1275 

number. 
14.312 
14,9.'i3 
7.040 

quintals. 
488,790 
3M,405 
20435t 

^"SS^ 

Averaire  of  in2.  1773.  and  1774  .... 
Average  of  1787.  1788.  aud  1780  .... 

4n  tHSL 

After  the  American  revolutionary  war,  the  fisheries  of  British  America  were 
prosecuted  in  Newfoundland  with  energy  and  perseverance* 

In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  the  herring,  mackarel,  and  gasperera 
fisheries,  were  followed,  but  only  on  a  limited  scale.  At  Perce  and  PaspabiM, 
in  the  district  of  Gaspe,  the  cod  fishery  was  carried  on  with  spirit  by  two  or 
three  houses ;  and  the  salmon  fishery  followed  at  Rustigouche  and  at  MiramichL 
The  cod  fishery  at  Arichat,  on  the  island  of  Madame,  was  pursued  by  Ae 
Acadian  French  settled  there,  who  were  supplied  with  provisions,  salt  and  naval 
stores,  by  hardy  and  economical  adventurers  from  Jersey.  The  valuable  fishericf 
on  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  island,  wat, 
however,  in  a  great  measure  overlooked  or  disregarded. 

The  last  war  with  France  drove  the  French  again  from  the  islands  of  St 
Pierre  and  Miquelon,  and  from  the  fisheries.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Atj 
returned  again  to  these  islands;  but  were  scarcely  established  before  the  warwss 
renewed,  and  their  vessels  and  property  seized  by  some  of  our  ships  on  the  Hali&x 
station.     This  was  loudly  remonstrated  against  by  the  French  government. 

A  combination  of  events  occurred  during  the  late  war,  which  raised  the  fisheries, 
particularly  those  of  Newfoundland,  to  an  extraordinary  height  of  prosperity.* 

♦  In  1814,  the  exports  were  : — 

1,200,000  quintals  of  fish,  at  2/.  per  quintal Je2,400,000 

ditto  of  pickled  codfish,  at  12i. 


20,000  ditto  of  pickled  codfisli 


.  ditto 


12,000 


6,000  tuns  of  cod  oil,  at  32/.  per  tun 192,000 


156,000  seal  skins,  at  5s.  per  skin  . 

4,666  tuns  of  seal  oil,  at  36/.  per  tun 

2,000  tierces  of  salmon,  at  51,  per  tierce 

1,685  barreb  of  mackarel,  at  U  lOs.  per  barrel . 

4,000  casks  of  caplin.  sounds,  and  tongues 

2,100  barreb  of  herrings,  at  1/.  5t.  per  barrel .. . 

BeaYen  and  other  furs 

Pine  timber  and  pUnks 

400  puncheons  of  berries 


89,000 

167,976 

lOfiOO 

2,527 

2,000 


600 
000 

2.000 


Total. 


9i^l,528 
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Great  Britain  possessed^  almost  exclusively,  the  fisheries  on  the  banks  and 
shores  of  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence.  England  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  supplying  Spain,  Portugal, 
Madeira,  different  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  the  West  Indies,  and  South 
America^  with  fish ;  and  British  ships  not  only  engrossed  the  profits  of  carrying 
this  article  of  commerce  to  market,  but  secured  the  freights  of  the  commodities 
which  the  different  countries  they  went  to  exported.  By  such  eminent  advan- 
tages, the  fishery  flourished,  and  great  gains  were  realised  both  by  the  mer- 
chants and  ship-owners.  But  these  individual  gains  were  realized  during  a  war 
expensive  beyond  precedent  to  the  nation. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  in  our  treaties  with  France,  the  fisheries  of  North 
America  were  made  a  stipulation  of  extraordinary  importance.  The  ministers  of 
that  power  considered  the  value  of  those  fisheries,  not  so  much  in  a  commercial 
view,  but  as  essential  in  providing  their  navy  with  that  physical  strength  which 
would  enable  them  to  cope  with  other  nations. 

The  policy  of  the  French  from  their  first  planting  colonies  in  America, 
insists  particularly  on  training  seamen  by  means  of  the  fisheries.  In  conducting 
their  cod-fishery  one-third,  or  at  least  one-fourth,  of  the  men  employed  in  it  were 
'^ green  men,''  or  men  who  were  never  before  at  sea;  and  by  this  trade  they 
bred  up  from  4000  to  6000  seamen  annually. 

JSSnds  of  Fish  most  important. — The  descriptions  of  fish  that  swarm  round  the 
shores,  and  in  the  bays  and  rivers,  or  that  abound  on  the  different  banks  on  the 
coasts  of  North  America,  are  very  numerous.  The  following  are  those  most  com- 
monly known : — hump-back  whale,  and  two  or  three  other  kinds;  porpoise,  horse- 
mackarel,  shark,  dog-fish,  sturgeon,  cod,  eel,  haddock,  ling,  hake,  salmon,  herring, 
allwife,  mackarel,  bass,  shad,  pond-perch,  sea-perch,  sculpion,  trout,  scale-fish, 
tom-cod,  hallibut,  flounder,  smelt,  caplin,  and  cuttle-fish  or  squid.  The  quality  of 
the  different  varieties  of  fish  may  be  considered  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  same 
species  caught  in  the  British  seas.  Some,  however,  think  that  the  cod,  spring- 
herring,  and  haddock  are,  when  fresh,  inferior  to  those  in  the  English  markets. 
The  herring  caught  in  spring,  at  which  time  they  enter  the  bays  to  spawn,  are 
certunly  not  so  fat ;  but  those  taken  in  autumn  are  equally  as  fine.  The  mackarel 
is  a  very  delicious  fish,  and  of  much  finer  flavour  than  those  caught  on  the 
shores  of  Europe. 

In  describing  the  fishes  that  abound  along  the  coasts  of  our  American  posses- 
sions, the  tribes  that  are  of  the  most  importance  to  us,  as  affording  food,  and  the 
means  of  employment  to  man,  claim  the  greatest  attention ;  and  nature  has,  in  the 
seas  of  those  regions  so  bountifully  provided  for  the  necessities  of  man,  as  to 
create  the  tribes  of  fishes  most  useful  to  us,  in  the  most  abundant  multitude. 

The  herring  and  cod  are  the  most  generally  plentiful  The  first,  on  wliich  the 
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latter  feeds,  precedes  it,  arriving  in  the  latter  days  of  April  or  early  in  May,  and 
attracts  it  to  the  shores  of  those  countries.  Then  follow  myriads  of  caplin  {iolma 
arcticus)^  always  accompanied  by  vast  shoals  of  cod,  which  are  again  kept  on 
the  coasts  by  the  multitudes  of  cuttle-fish  {sepia  loligd)^  called  squid  in  Ame« 
•rica,  which  the  domains  of  the  ocean  send  forth.  AHwives  and  fnackarel 
appear  periodically  on  the  coasts,  all  undoubtedly  governed  by  imperative  natunJ 
laws,  or  what  we  generally  explain  as  animal  instinct 

Herrings  come  down  in  shoals  from  the  north,  and  striking  in  open  the 
coasts,  gulfs,  and  bays,  appear  during  summer  as  far  south  as  Carolina.  The 
dog  fish  is  one  of  the  most  voracious  of  the  herring  destroyers.  The  porpoise 
and  various  other  sea  monsters  also  follow  and  devour  herrings. 

Of  the  cod,  which  ranks  first  in  commercial  importance,  there  appears  to  be 
four  kinds,  although  their  history  has  not  been  sufiSciently  attended  to  in  order  to 
determine  their  relations  to  each  other  as  species  or  varieties. 

The  bank  cod  {ffodus  bancus)  frequents  the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland  and 
other  banks  at  a  great  distance  from  land.  It  differs  from  the  other  species  in 
its  not  approaching  the  shores,  its  living  principally  on  shell-fish,  its  body  being 
larger  and  stronger,  its  colour  lighter,  its  scales  and  spots  larger,  and  its  flesh 
firmer.  It  resembles  and  is  probably  the  same  kind  as  the  Dogger  bank  cod^ 
brought  to  the  London  market. 

The  shore  cod  is  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the  bank  cod,  and  approaches  the 
shores,  and  enters  the  harbours,  following  the  smaller  fish,  on  which  it  feeds.  It 
resembles  most  the  cod  on  the  coasts  of  Britain,  and  it  is  of  this  kind  that  the 
greatest  quantity  is  taken,  at  least  during  late  years. 

The  rock,  or  red  cod(ffadus  calcurias)  resembles,  but  is  generally  somewhat 
larger  than,  the  rock  cod,  or  red  ware  codling  of  the  Scotch  coast. 

The  seal-head  cod,  called  so  from  its  head  resembling  that  of  a  seal,  is  the  moit 
remarkable  and  the  most  rare  kind.  Other  differences  are  observed  in  the  cod, 
which  may  arise  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  coasts  they  frequent.  The  liven  of 
the  cod  farther  north,  are  smaller,  and  less  oil  is  obtained  from  the  bank  cod,  than 
from  any  of  the  other  varieties.  It  has  been  calculated  that  upwards  of  400,000,000 
of  cod  are  caught  annually  on  the  coasts  of  British  America. 

The  migrations  of  the  cod  are  governed  by  the  movement  of  the  fishes  on  which 
they  feed.  Tlie  herring  appears  along  the  shores  and  in  the  harbours  in  vastswrnns, 
or,  as  they  are  termed,  shoals,  early  in  May,  for  the  purpose  of  spawning;  and 
they  may  often  be  discovered  from  the  whitish  colour  of  the  water  over  tiiem^ 
which  is  also  at  times  quite  smooth,  although  blowing  hard,  in  conaeqnenoe  of 
the  oily  particles  thrown  off  with  the  spawn. 

The  cod  follows  the  herring,  and  remains  close  to  the  shores  for  some  tfane^ 
and  then  retires  two  or  more  miles.   On  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  in  Jvn^  and 
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ofi  Uiat  of  Labrador  in  July,  the  capUn  brings  vast  swarms  of  cod ;  and  in  August 
the  cuttlc-fisb  appearsj  foUotred  by  its  voracious  enemy. 

On  the  banks,  and  within  the  Gulf  of  St,  Lawrence,  shell-fish  of  various  kinds 
ire  tlie  principal  food  of  the  cod*  The  haddock  (jadus  afflefinm)  is  much  larger 
lltim  on  the  coast  of  Europe,  but  inferior  in  quality-  It  is  frequently  caught 
imoiig  the  common  cod  \  but  seldom  when  the  ''  catch"  is  abundant. 

Htrrings  appear  again  on  the  coasts  of  America  in  summer  and  autumn^  and 
are  very  £at ;  tliose  caught  in  spring  are  larger,  but  very  poor, 

A / .  -,rv-^^  Qj.  ffospereau^  appear  on  the  coast  immediately  after  the  lierring, 
V  e  harbours  of  the  Gulf  of  St,  Lawrence,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotiat 

Jfew  Brunswick,  and  the  New  England  States,  but  never  we  believe  at  Ncwfound- 
hndf  or  farther  north.  The  gaspereau  somewhat  resembles  the  herring,  or  is 
nlber  in  appearance^  a  small  species  of  shad.  The  scales  are  stronger  and  larger 
tfaati  llioae  of  the  herring,  and  on  the  belly  there  is  a  sharp  scaly  ridge  ;  when  freafa^  ^ 
this  fiah  is  rather  fat,  and  tolerably  good  eating ;  but  when  salted,  it  becomes 
thin,  and  much  inferior  to  herring.  It  answers  the  West  India  market  well,  to 
which  it  forms  an  article  of  export  of  some  importance. 

In  April,  srfi€l£s  ascend  the  brooks  and  rivulets  from  the  sea  in  vast  numbera 
lo  ipiawn.  On  first  arriving  this  delicate  fijh  is  excellent ;  but  it  soon  becomes 
poor  in  fresh  water.  It  remains  in  the  harbour  all  winter*  and  is  caught  with  a 
book  and  line  through  the  ice. 

Mockarel  arrive  on  the  coast  in  the  summer,  but  tliey  are  then  poor.  The 
caught  in  autumn  are  very  fat  Vast  quantities  are  caught  with  seines  and  nets ; 
tlscf  we  abo  caught  with  a  hook  and  line,  trailing  fifteen  or  twenty  fathoms  after 
a  boat  or  ressel  under  sail. 

Macharel  frequent  the  seas  of  the  northern  temperate  zone;  herringp  ap- 
pear first  in  the  north »  and  proceed  south;  macharel  appear  on  the  coasts  of 
America  from  the  south,  and  then  swim  to  the  north.  They  increase  in  size, 
plompoeaa,  and  delicacy,  as  they  proceed  north.  They  seldom  exceed  two 
poundft  in  weight.  The  male,  or  milter,  is  generally  preferred,  but  the  roes  of 
tlie  feiDile  are  esteemed  for  caviare.  To  examine,  and  indeed  to  eat  the  fish,  it 
mast  be  newly  taken  ;  keeping  a  few  hours  renders  it  comparatively  flabby  and 
insipid ;  in  salting  or  pickling,  therefore,  the  processes  should  be  commenced  as 
soon  as  possible  after  they  are  caught.  They  are  voracious,  and  dart  at  a  bit 
of  scarlet  cloth,  or  any  brilliant,  or  silvery  bait.  They  follow,  or  rather  meet, 
and  devour  herrings.  In  the  spring,  macknrel  are  nearly  blind,  in  consequence^ 
of  a  film  that  grows  over  their  eyes,  but  which  wears  off  towards  summer. 

The  caplm  (stdmo  arcticm)  is  about  six  or  seven  inches  long,  and  resembles 
A  smelt  in  form  and  colour,  but  it  has  very  small  scales.     It  is  delicate  eating 
hot  its  chief  value  is  as  bwt  for  cod-     The  masses  of  this  fish  which  frequent  ( 
ihorea  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  would  appear  incredible,  were  not  the  faq 
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Witnessed  by  thous^ds  for  many  years.     Dense  shoals  ^^    '         nre  »oi 
known  to  be  more  iban  fifty  miles  in  length>  and  aeverail  u  )ad,  wlien 

strike  in  upon  the  coast  and  push  into  the  creeks  and  harboors.  Their  spivti  b 
freqaently  throvi^  upon  the  beach  in  great  quantities,  which  a  succeeding  tide  or 
two  generally  carries  back  to  the  sea. 

The  cuUie-jiah  {^tpm)  is  from  six  to  ten  inches  long,  moUttsooiiST  and  iU  xhapie 
and  organisation  pecuhar.  It  is  generally  caught  with  jiggers  ;  bitt  bandreds  of 
tuns  of  this  fish  are  thrown  up  on  the  fiat  beaches,  and  the  decompasittan  wbkfc 
follows  produces  the  most  intolerable  effluvia.  Newfoundland  is  also  Ibe  prio* 
dpal  resort  of  the  cuttle-fish »  It  sometimes  appears  at  Nova  Scotia,  Cape 
and  occasionally  at  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Salman  resort  to  the  harbours  and  rivers  of  Labrador  in  great  plenty, 
often  abundant  in  many  of  the  rivers  of  Newfoundland,  all  the  risers  witluD 
Gulf  of  Sl  LawTcnc^,  and  those  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  und  ]^f  siBe  ifs 
also  frequented  by  salmon*     Salmon  seem  to  appear  on  the  coast  of  Ai 
farther  south  than  the  Hudson.     They  are  generally  larger   than    tbose 
Appear  in  the  English  market,  and  are  remarkably  fine  when  in   season* 
according  to  the  statements  of  travellers,  there  are  no  rivers  in  the  worid  wl 
abound  in  larger  or  better  salmon  than  those  of  the  Oregon  territory. 

S/iell-fish— The  varieties  of  shell-fish  are  oysters,  clams,  muscles,  raior 
fish,  uilkes,  lobsters,  crabs,  shrimps,  &c,,  and  equally  delicious  as  Uiosa 
on  the  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  or  Norwegian  shores* 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  of/sicrs,  the  largest  of  which  is  from  m 
twelve  inches  long,  and  as  fine  flavoured  as  those  taken  on  the  British  ooftiti* 

JEi/s. — ^Epicures  consider  the  eels  of  the  most  delicious  kind.  During  smmiiar 
and  autumuj  the  Indians  spear  them  in  calm  nights  by  torch-light  The  tofditf 
are  made  of  the  outer  rind  of  the  birch-tree,  fixed  within  a  slit  made  ta  locotif 
the  same,  in  the  end  of  a  stick  about  four  or  five  feet  long.  When  Ugfatei^m^ 
placed  in  the  prow  of  the  bark  canoe  of  the  Indian,  near  which  ho  &taiidij^^^| 
a  foot  on  each  gunwale,  and  in  a  situation  so  tickliah^  as  to  require  the  tact  of  t 
[laster  to  preserve  his  balance,  which  he  does,  however,  with  apparent  ene. 
A  boy,  or  sometimes  his  squaw  (wife),  paddles  the  canoe  slowly  along,  wtols 
with  a  spear,  the  handle  of  which  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long,  be  is  so 
dexterous  and  sharp-sighted,  that  he  never  misses  the  fish  ai  which  he  darti  it 
Salmon,  trout,  and  various  other  fishes,  are  taken  in  the  same  manner. 

During  winter,  eels  live  under  the  mud,  within  tlie  bays  and  rrverSi  in  plseoi 
rfaere  a  long  marine  grass  (called  eel-grass)  grows,  the  roots  of  which,  penataAiI 
everal  inches  down  through  the  mud,  constitute  their  food.    At  thiat 

taken  in  the  following  manner: — a  round  hole,  about  two  feet  in  di 

cut  through  the  ice  over  ground  in  which  they  are  usually  known  to  take  up 

winter  quarters*     The  fishermen,  with  a  fire-pronged  spear,  altadaed  to  a  bi 


^m  Cwerily'five  to  thirty  het  long,  then  commencee^  by  probing  the  mud 
sly  under  the  hole  j  and  by  going  round  and  round  in  this  manner, 
on  one  circle  of  ground  after  another,  as  far  as  the  length  of  the  spear- 
idle  will  ftUow,  comes  in  contact  with  the  eels  that  lie  underneath,  and  brings 
bem  up  on  the  ice*  Sometimes  in  the  early  part  of  winter  we  may  see  from 
ty  to  sixty  persons  on  one  part  of  the  ice  fishing  eels  in  this  way.  Trout, 
idt,  tom-cod|  and  perch,  are  caught  in  winter  with  hook  and  line  through  a 
hole  in  the  ice ;  within  the  Bras  d'or  waters  of  Cape  Breton,  fine  cod-fish  are 
taken  during  winter  in  the  same  manner. 

The  umlruf. — ^The  walrus  (frequently,  but  unmeaningly,  called  sea-horse  and 
•emHK>w)  formerly  resorted  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St,  Lawrence,  but  is  now 
imrely  seen  except  on  the  northern  coast  of  Labrador  and  Hudson  Bay,  and  occa- 
siottally  at  the  Magdalen  Island;),  and  near  tlie  Straits  of  Belle  Isle. 

SeaU. — There  are,  apparently,  five  or  six  varieties  of  seals  that  frequent  the 
GOfiSta  of  America;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  harbour  seal  (phoea  vitalina)^ 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  migratory,  it  is  probable  that  age  and  accident  pro* 
dooe  the  difference  in  size,  shape,  and  colour,  that  has  occasioned  their  being 
clawed  in  varieties,  as  they  come  down  promiscuously  on  the  ice  from  the  hyper- 
borean regions  in  immense  herds.  They  leave  the  polar  seas  with  the  ice,  on 
vrbieh  they  appear  to  bring  forth  their  young.  On  the  ice  dissolving  they  return 
igatn  to  the  north.  Five  kinds  are  named  in  the  Greenland  seas,  and  theae 
oome  down  to  the  coasts  of  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and  tlie  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
raioe.  The  harp  seal  (phoca  Groertlandtca)i  the  hooded  seal  (pkaca  leaftina),  hitd 
tiree  other  varieties,  the  square  flipper,  the  blue  seal,  and  the  jar  seal. 

Herda  of  these,  many  leagues  in  extent,  on  the  ice,  seem  to  have  no  means  of 
CapUn  and  other  substances  are,  it  is  true,  occasionally  found  in 
*  Btomacha ;  but  from  the  impossibility  of  their  being  able,  often  for  a  week, 
to  get  off  the  ioe  into  the  water,  it  is  wonderful  that  both  old  and  young  are  ex- 
csoedingly  fat  The  flesh  is  very  unpalatable.  Many  of  these  seals  are  beauti- 
ly  Spedkled,  black  and  white,  others  gray,  and  some  blue. 

Seal  Fishay, — ^The  vessels  equipped  for  the  seal  fishery  are  from  60  to  120 
w  each,  with  crews  of  from  sixteen  to  thirty  men.  They  arc  always  prepared 
sea,  with  neceaaary  stores,  fire-antts^  poles  to  defend  them  from  the  ice,  &c., 
fore  the  feast  of  St.  Patrick.  Immediately  after,  the  crews  at  the  harbours,  then 
frosen  over,  collect  together,  with  all  assistance  from  the  shoremen,  and  dividing 
themselves  into  two  rows  on  the  ice,  and  provided  with  hatchets,  large  saws,  and 
iig  poles,  fix  on  two  lines  far  enough  separate  to  allow  their  largest  schooners 
pass.  Each  party  cuts  along  its  respective  line,  and  they  divide  the  solid 
ifls  between  them  into  aquares^  which  are  shoved  witli  poles  under  the  firm 
continuing  this  laborious  operation  until  a  channel  is  open  to  the  sea.  The 
veaseli  then  proceed  to  the  field-ice,  pushing  their  way  through  the  openings,  o? 
vOL^'tK  4  n 
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w<)rking  to  windward  of  it,  until  they  meet  it  covered  with  Ta»t  herds  of 
Wliere  tliese  occur,  the  part  on  which  they  are  is  called  seal  meadows.     ITir 
nniinals  are  surprised  by  the  seal  hunters  while  they  are  sleeping  on  tli€  icc^  md 
attacked  with  firelocks  or  with  strong  bludgeons^  which  are  considered  prefei 
But  the  hunters  have  frequently  to  shoot  the  large  ones^  which  wnll  torn  up 
the  men  and  make  resistance.     The  piteous  moan  and  cry  of  the  young  otm»» 
during  the  slaughter^  require  more  than   common  nerves  to  disregnjtL 
hooded  seals  will  draw  their  hoods,  whicli  are  shot-proof,  over  their  heads. 

The  skins,  with  the  fat  surrounding  the  bodies,  are  stripp>ed  off  together, 
the  scalped  carcasses  left  on  the  ice.     The  pelts  or  scalps,  are  carried  to  the  v^ 
sets,  and  packed  closely  in  the  hold  ;  but  the  weather  often  is  such  as  to 
no  time  to  scalp  the  seals  on  the  toe^  and  the  carcasses  are  then  carried  whole 
the  vessels* 

The  situation  of  these  vessels,  during  the  storms  of  snow  and  sleety  whidi  tbey 
have  at  that  season  inevitably  to  encounter,  is  attended  with  feufo)  dangen. 
Many  vessels  have  been  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  tremendous  po^ver  of  the  m 
closing  on  theni,  and  their  crews  have  also  not  unfrequently  peri^^hed.  StoriBi 
during  night,  among  the  ice,  must  be  truly  terrible;  yet  the  hardy  Newfouikdland 
seal  hunters  seem  even  to  court  those  sublime  and  hazardous  adventures. 

When  the  vessels  are  loaded  with  scalps,  or  if  unsuccessful^  when  the 
scattered,  and  all,  except  the  islands^  is  dissolved  by  the  heat  of  the  advaoctl 
summer,  they  return  to  their  respective  ports*     Some  vessels^  which  succeed 
soon  after  meeting  the  ice  in  filling  up  a  cargo,  make  a  second  voyage, 

Tlie  fat,  or  seal-blubber,  is  separated  from  the  skins,  cut  into  piecesij  and  pQl 
into  framework  vats,  through  which,  and  small  boughs  inside,  the  oil  ooses  m 
being  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  three  or  four  weeks  it  runs  rapidly  oC 
and  becomes  the  seal  oil  of  commerce, 

Tlie  vats  for  cod-oil  are  made  of  strong  planks  dovetailed  at  the  ends, 
strengthened  with  iron  clamps.  Whatever  water  is  mixed  with  the  cod*blubl 
[is  afterwards  allowed  to  run  out  by  a  plug-hole  at  the  bottom^  while  tbe  oili 
floating  on  the  top,  runs  off  at  different  holes,  and  is  guided  into  casks  by  Ic»tte 
spouts.  The  first  that  runs  off  is  the  virgin,  or  pale  oil.  and  tlie  last  tlie  bm^ 
oil^  The  blubber  fritters  are  afterwards  boiled  in  a  metal  cauldron  to  obtain 
remaining  oil  from  them. 

The  planters  sell  their  seal  pelts  to  the  merchants  who  manufacture 
I  and  ship  it  off  in  hogsheads,  principally  to  England.* 

The  seal-skins  are  spread  and  salted  in  bulk,  and  afterwards  packed  up  m 
bundles  of  five  each  for  shipping. 

Seals  are  still  caught  at  Newfoundland  and  Labrador^  on  the  plan 

^  The  waler  pumped  out  of  vessels  canying  oil  ftlwuyg  calms  thr       r        l^ngwa^  sckd  tlv 
im  tlic  k>ank&  was  nuide  smoocli,  it  ii  said,  during  the  Bshiag  setaou  .  ^oalt  ithcfi  pn* 

ninaied.  *  r^ 
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ftdopted^  by  strong  nets  set  across  such  narrow  channels  as  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  passing  through. 

Cod  Fishery. — In  the  beginning  of  June^  the  cod-fishery  commences.  The  bank 
fishing  is  now,  from  various  causes,  abandoned  by  the  English  to  the  Americans 
and  French,  although  the  political  value  of  Newfoundland  as  a  nursery  for  seamen 
depended  very  much  upon  this  fishery.  It  was  carried  on  by  vessels,  fitted  out 
in  England ;  and  the  people  employed  in  it  being  the  greater  part  of  the  year  at 
sea,  exposed  to  the  weather  of  all  seasons,  cold  and  hot,  stormy  and  calm,  wet 
and  dry,  were  consequently  prepared  for  any  hardship,  and  ready  to  encounter 
any  danger. 

The  bankers,  or  vessels  fishing  on  the  banks,  usually  anchor  where  they  find 
plenty  of  cod,  which  they  catch  with  lines  and  hooks,  or  occasionally  with  jig- 
gers. The  operation  of  gutting  and  splitting  are  the  same  as  on  shore ;  and  the 
fish  is  salted  in  bulk  in  the  vessel's  hold,  until  the  cargo  is  completed.  The  fish 
oanght  on  the  banks  are  larger  than  those  caught  by  the  boats  employed  in  the 
ahofe  fishery,  but  do  not  look  so  well  when  cured,  owing  to  lying  so  long  in  salt 
before  being  dried.  It  is,  however,  preferred  in  some  markets  on  account  of  its 
siae*  At  present,  there  are  but  few  British  vessels  employed  in  the  bank-fishery ; 
formerly  there  were  600  or  700. 

The  boats  used  for  the  shore-fishery  are  of  different  sizes,  some  requiring  only 
two  hands,  whikt  others  have  four,  which  is  the  general  number.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  observe  boys  and  girls,  when  cod  is  plentiful,  fishing  in  these  boats. 
Every  fisherman  is  provided  with  two  lines,  having  to  each  two  hooks  ;  both 
lines  are  thrown  over  at  the  same  time,  one  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  to  which 
one  man  attends.  The  kind  of  bait  in  season  used,  is  such  as  herring,  mackarel, 
caplins,  squid,  and  clams,  and  when  none  of  these  are  to  be  had,  the  flesh  of  animals. 
The  entrails  of  fish  taken  with  jiggers,  and  what  is  found  within  them,  is  also 
used  for  bait.  A  jigger  is  a  piece  of  lead  made  into  the  form  of  a  small  fish, 
with  two  hooks  fixed  in  its  mouth,  and  turned  outwards  in  opposite  directions. 
It  is  made  fast  to  a  line,  and  thrown  over  into  the  sea ;  and  by  jerking  it  up  and 
down  the  hooks  frequently  fasten  into  the  cod  or  other  fish  ;  the  cod,  which  is 
probably  the  most  voracious  fish  we  know,  also  darts  at  and  swallows  the  arti- 
ficial fish  with  the  hooks  fastened  in  it ;  by  these  methods  vast  quantities  of  cod 
are  caught.  Seines  are  also  used,  by  which  multitudes  of  cod  are  hauled  ashore 
in  coves  on  the  coast  of  Labrador. 

When  the  boats  are  stationed  on  the  fishing  ground,  which  is  sometimes 
within  the  harbours,  and  in  the  first  of  the  season,  near  the  shore,  the  men  sit  or 
stand  at  equal  distances  from  the  gunwales,  and  each  attends  to  his  own  lines. 
So  abondant  are  the  fish  at  times,  that  a  couple  of  cod  are  hooked  on  each  line 
before  the  lead  reaches  the  bottom,  and  while  the  one  line  is  running  out  the 
fisherman  has  only  to  turn  round  and  pull  in  the  other,  with  a  fish  on  each  hook. 
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In  this  way  they  fill  the  boat  in  a  very  short  time.  If  the  cod  be  very  large,  it 
is  lifted  into  the  boat  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  the  water's  edge,  by  a  strong  iron 
hook  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  short  pole,  called  a  gaft.  As  soon  as  the  boat  is 
loaded,  they  proceed  to  the  stage  on  the  shore  with  the  fish,  when  the  operations 
of  splitting  and  salting  succeed.  Fish  should  be  brought  to  the  shore  within 
forty-eight  hours,  at  farthest,  after  it  is  caught.  When  plentiful,  the  boats  often 
return  in  two  or  three  hours,  and  push  away  again  immediately  after  the  fish  is 
thrown  on  the  stage. 

The  stage  is  a  building  erected  on  posts,  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  br  enongh 
to  allow  the  fishing  boats  to  come  close  to  its  end.  Generally  covered  over,  and 
attached  to  it,  or  rather  on  the  same  platform,  is  the  salt-house,  in  which  there 
are  one  or  more  tables,  with  strong  wooden  stools  for  four  important  personages 
among  the  shoremen,  distinguished  by  the  expressive  cognomens  of  cut-throat, 
header,  splitter,  and  salter.  The  splitter  is  next  in  rank  to  the  foreman  of  the 
fishing-rooms,  who  is  called  master-voyage,  and,  under  him,  receives  most  wages; 
the  next  in  precedence  and  wages  is  the  salter.  The  cut-throat  and  header  are 
pretty  much  on  a  par. 

The  fish  is  thrown,  with  a  kind  of  pike»  upon  the  stage,  and  carried,  genendly 
by  boys  or  women,  to  the  long  table.  The  business  of  the  cut-throat,  as  his 
name  implies,  is  to  cut,  with  a  sharp-pointed,  double-edged  knife,  across  the 
throat  of  the  fish  to  the  bone,  and  rip  open  its  bowels.  He  then  passes  it  quidkly 
to  the  header,  who,  with  a  strong,  sudden  wrench,  pulls  off  the  head,  and  tesn 
out  the  entrails,  passing  the  fish  instantaneously  to  the  splitter,  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  separating  the  liver,  precipitates  the  head  and  entrails  through  a  hole  ia 
the  platform,  into  the  sea,  under  the  stage-floor.  The  spUtter,  with  one  cat,  hji 
the  fish  open  from  head  to  tail,  and,  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  with  anotlicr 
cut  takes  out  the  sound-bone,  which,  if  the  sounds  are  not  to  be  preserved,  lie 
lets  fall  through  a  hole  into  the  sea,  throwing  the  fish,  at  the  same  moment,  with 
the  other  hand,  into  the  trudge-barrow.  Sucli  is  the  amasing  quickness  of  the 
operations  of  heading  and  splitting,  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  decapitate  and  tdse 
out  the  entrails  and  back-bones  of  six  fish  in  one  minute. 

When  the  barrow  is  full,  it  is  carried  away  immediately  to  the  salter^  and  le* 
placed  by  another. 

The  business  of  the  salter  is  most  important,  as  the  value  of  the  whole  vojsge 
depends  on  his  care  and  judgment.  He  takes  the  fish  out  of  the  barrow^  one  by 
one,  spreads  them,  with  the  back  undermost,  in  layers,  sprinkling  a  jnofO 
quantity  of  salt  between  each.  The  proportion  of  salt  necessary  to  core  codfish 
is  generally  estimated  at  the  rate  of  one  hogshead  to  ten  or  twelve  qmntals;  hot 
much  depends  on  the  place,  and  the  state  of  the  weather.  More  salt  ia  used  for 
green  fish,  or  fish  remaining  long  in  bulk,  than  for  fish  salted  on  shore  to  be 
spread  out  to  dry  in  a  few  days ;  and  more  is  necessary  at  Labrador  than  at  Neir> 
foundland.    Sometimes  the  fish  is  salted  in  vats,  which  requires  less  salt,  ^ 
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iIbo  increases  the  weight ;  but  it  does  not  look  so  well^  nor  is  it  so  mach  esteemed 
in  foreign  markets. 

In  saltings  the  bulks  must  not  be  high^  as  the  weight  of  the  higher  would 
injure  the  lower  tiers.  In  bulks^  the  fish  must  remain  five  or  six  days,  and  in 
vats  four  or  five.  It  is  then  carried  in  barrows^  and  thrown  into  vats  or  troughs 
full  of  holes,  suspended  from  the  stage  in  the  sea.  In  this  vat,  the  washer 
stands  up  to  his  knees  among  the  fish  and  sea  water,  and  wipes  off  the  salt  with 
a  mop.  The  fish  is  then  carried  away  in  a  barrow,  and  piled  in  a  long  heap, 
called  by  the  unintelligible  name  of  *'  water-horse/'  for  the  purpose  of  draining. 
In  this  state  it  may  remain  a  day,  before  it  is  spread  out  on  the  flakes. 

The  fish  then  undergoes  the  process  of  drying.  They  are  spread,  heads  and 
tails,  either  on  hand-flakes,  which  are  about  breast  high  from  the  ground,  and 
slightly  constructed,  or  on  broad  flakes,  raised  on  strong  posts,  sometimes  twenty 
fiset  high,  with  platforms  of  poles  laid  across.  The  latter,  as  being  more  exposed 
to  pore  air,  are  considered  preferable.  The  fish  is  also,  at  times,  spread  out  on 
boughs  laid  on  the  beach  or  ground.  In  the  morning,  it  is  usually  spread,  with 
the  fleshy  side  uppermost,  and  turned  about  mid-day,  or  more  frequently  if  the 
weather  be  hot.  In  the  evening,  they  are  gathered  into  small  heaps,  called 
'<  figots,**  which  are  increased  in  size,  as  the  fish  dries,  from  four  or  five  to  twenty, 
or  more ;  aod,  when  nearly  cured,  made  into  large  circular  piles,  much  in  the 
form  of  a  haystack,  with  the  upper  layers  always  laid  down,  with  the  skin  up- 
permoat.  These  piles  are  thatched  with  rinds  of  the  spruce  fir,  or  with  tarpaulins, 
or  circular  deal  frames,  which  are  pressed  down  with  heavy  stones.  After  re- 
maining some  time  on  these  piles,  to  '*  sweat/'  as  the  fishermen  term  it,  the 
fish  is  spread  out  again  to  complete  the  drying,  and  then  removed  into  the 
warehouses. 

As  the  least  rain  will  spoil  the  fish,  if  not  immediately  attended  to,  nothing 
can  exceed  the  hurry  of  men,  women,  and  children,  whenever  showers  come  on ; 
they  abandon  every  other  engagement,  and  even  run,  if  on  Sunday,  out  of  places 
of  worship  to  collect  the  fish  into  fagots  or  piles. 

The  nature  of  the  cod-fishery  is  truly  precarious.  Sometimes  the  cod  is  not 
equally  abundant  on  all  parts  of  the  coast,  and,  in  that  case,  the  fishermen  have 
often  to  go  a  great  distance  in  quest  of  them,  and,  in  some  cases,  have  to  split  and 
salt  their  fish  in  the  boat.  The  incessant  labour,  also,  which  attends  the  curing, 
leaves  the  shoremen  scarcely  time,  during  the  season,  to  eat  their  meals,  and 
allows  them  Utde  more  than  four  hours'  sleep. 

The  quality  of  the  fiish  is  affected  by  the  least  inattention  or  error  in  curing. 
If  the  weather  be  hot  and  calm,  it  is  affected  with  fly  blows,  and  becomes 
maggotty  ;  and  a  few  fish  of  this  description  may  contaminate  a  whole  cargo.  If 
too  much  salt  have  been  used,  the  fibres  break  in  drying,  and  the  fish  falls  to 
pieeea.     In  this  state,  it  is  called  salt-burnt,  and  is  unfit  for  market     It  is 
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affected  much  in  the  same  way  when  left  too  long  exposed  to  the  sun,  without 
turning,  and  is  then  called  sun- burnt.  In  damp  or  wet  weather,  putrefaction  is 
apt  to  commence ;  it  then  becomes  slimy ;  or,  by  the  weather  beating  on  it,  when 
in  piles,  it  sometimes  takes  a  brownish  colour,  and  is  called  dun-fish  which, 
although  excellent  for  present  use,  is  not  fit  for  shipping. 

Previous  to  exportation,  the  fish  is  again  spread  out  to  dry,  when  it  is  culled^ 
or  sorted,  into  four  qualities.  First,  the  merchantable,  which  are  those  of  the 
finest  colour  and  quality;  second,  Madeira,  which  are  nearly  equal  to  the  first; 
third.  West  India  fish,  the  refuse  of  all  that  is  sufficiently  cured  to  stand  a  sea- 
voyage  without  putrifying,  and  which,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Madrira,  is 
sent  for  sale  to  the  West  Indies,  to  feed  the  negroes ;  lastly,  the  broken  fish, 
dun-fish,  or  whatever  will  not  keep  in  warm  countries,  but  which  is  in  genenl 
equally  good  for  domestic  consumption:  mud-fish,  or  green-fish,  is  generally 
understood  to  be  codfish  either  wholly  or  partially  split  and  pickled.  The 
sounds  are  generally  taken  from  the  bones,  and  the  tongues  cot  out  of  the  heads 
by  women  and  children,  or  old  men.  They  are  pickled  in  kegs.  The  livers  of 
cod  are  put  into  vats  or  puncheons,  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  heat  of  whidi  b 
sufficient  to  render  them  into  oil,  which  is  drained  off,  and  put  into  casks  for 
shipping,  the  remaining  blubber  is  boiled  to  obtain  the  oil  it  contains* 

The  livers  taken  from  the  number  of  cod  that  will,  when  dry,  make  up  300 
quintals,  ought  to  produce  a  tun  of  oil;  but  sometimes  it  requires  double  the 
quantity  to  yield  a  tun,  while  the  livers  of  150  quintals  have  been  known  to  pro- 
duce  a  tun. 

The  shore-fishery  is  the  most  productive  of  both  merchantable  fish  and  <nL 
The  northern  fishery,  now  enjoyed  by  France,  was  carried  on  by  the  planter^ 
by  proceeding  in  schooners,  with  necessary  stores  and  skiffs,  in  the  northon 
harbours  of  Newfoundland,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  fishery  is  at  present 
conducted  at  Labrador,  and  the  schooners  sent  back  with  the  fish  to  the 
respective  merchants.  The  last  fish  brought  home  by  the  vessels  being,  like  that 
sent  in  the  autumn  from  Labrador,  green,  is  discharged  on  its  arrival  into  vats, 
or  troughs,  attached  to  the  stages,  and  the  salt  washed  off,  when  it  is  thrown  on 
the  stage,  and  piled  into  a  water-horse  to  drain  before  drying.  The  fish  cored 
in  the  northerly  parts  of  Labrador  is  chiefly  prepared  in  the  cold,  dry  air.  The 
western  fishery,  carried  forward  on  the  west  coast  of  Newfoundland,  is  also,  by 
treaty,  abandoned  to  the  French.* 

Whenever  the  planter  settles  his  account,  in  the  fall  of  the  year^  with  his 
merchant,  and  pays  the  wages  of  his  servants,  he  prepares  for  winter,  laying  in 
provisions,  &c. ;  and  in  the  following  spring  he  resumes  the  same  laboiioas 
course  of  employment  that  occupied  him  during  the  preceding  year* 

*  There  is  a  whale  fishery  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  carried  on  by  {raraning  die 
in  boats,    llie  whale  fishery  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  will  be  foond 
See  accouat  of  the  district  of  Gasp€. 
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fishermen's  houses  are  one  story  high,  built  of  wood  growing  on  the 

islandj  and  covered  with  boards  and  shingles  imported  from  Prince  Edward  Island, 

Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick.     It  was  long  customary  to  erect 

the  waDs  with  upright  posts  stuck  in  the  ground  ;  but  an  improvement  prevails 

:l*e  wooden  walls  on  a  stone  foundation*     Sometimes  an  additional 

, ^  -^^  iiied  called  a  **  lean  to/Vhich  is  either  in  one  room- — a  kind  of  parlour 

If  is  divided  into  sleeping  apartments.  There  is  usually  not  more  than  one 
fire-placej  which  is  in  the  kitchen,  and  around  which,  in  winter,  all  the  In^ 
of  the  Iiouse  assemble  when  the  labours  of  the  day  are  over*  In  the 
eys  they  smoke  their  salmon,  or  hang  up  the  hams  of  the  pigs  reared  in  the 
imknd.  On  each  side  of  the  chimney  there  are  often  benches,  with  coops  under- 
neath for  poultry,  which,  from  the  warmth  of  the  dwellings,  lay  eggs  all  winter* 
The  usual  diet  of  the  people  is  made  up  of  biscuit,  potatoes,  6shj  salt  pork, 
d  boliea  tea.  Spruce  beer  is  a  very  common  and  wholesome  beverage,  particu- 
larly  for  people  who  live  much  on  fish  and  salt  meat*  The  process  of  making  it 
is  simple.  A  few  black  spruce  branches  are  chopped  into  small  pieces,  and  put 
to  n  pot  containing  six  or  eight  gallons  of  water,  and  boiled  for  several  hours* 
lie  Hquor  is  then  strained  and  put  into  a  cask  that  will  contain  eighteen  gallons* 
Iklolasses  la  added  in  the  proportion  of  one  gallon  to  eighteen^  a  part  of  the 
groanda  of  the  last  brewing,  and  a  few  hops,  if  at  hand,  are  also  put  in  ;  and  the 
cask,  filled  up  with  cold  water,  is  left  to  ferment ;  in  twenty-four  hours  it  becomes 
fit  for  use.  Spirits  are  frequently  mixed  with  spruce  beer  to  make  tlie  drink 
named  callibogus.  From  the  cheapness  of  rum,  the  labouring  people,  though  by 
no  means  generally,  acquire  habits  of  drinking,  which  they  have  only  resolution  to 
^msiat  by  awearing,  by  the  cross,  or  the  gospel,  that  they  will  not  taste  rum  or 
^^>iriu  of  any  kind.  This  act  is  called  kegging,  extending  to  one  or  more  years 
P     and  often  for  life. 

^H  The  inhabitants  are  generally  very  healthy  ,*  but  from  living  much  on  flesh, 
^Bih,  and  oily  food,  fevers  or  small  pox,  when  imported  into  the  island  from  other 
places,  are  generally  fatal,  and  occasion  great  mortality.  Consumptions  do  not 
appear  to  be  so  frequent  as  on  the  continent  of  America.  The  air,  though  raw 
and  cold,  seems  to  invigorate  the  constitutions  of  the  people ;  and  their  strength 
in  old  age,  when  we  consider  the  life  of  unremitting  labour  which  they  necessarily 
lead,  U  surprising :  men  and  women  at  the  age  of  eighty,  are  frequently  observed 
attending  the  fish  flakes. 

The  great  and  primary  business  of  the  people  of  Newfoundland  is,  that  of 
pttnuing  and  catching  the  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  If  habit,  as  it  is  generally 
allowed,  becomes  nature,  the  Newfoundlanders  are  naturally,  from  their  pursuits, 
certainly  the  most  adventurous  and  fearless  men  in  the  world.  Courage  and  in- 
dtAstrfi  which  certainly  prevail,  are  to  tliem  absolutely  nece^^ai^% 
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The  seal  fishery,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  has  only  become  important  within 
the  present  century.  It  is  little  more  than  thirty  years  since  the  first  vessels  ven- 
tured among  those  formidable  fields  of  ice  that  float  from  the  northern  regions 
during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  down  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  terrific  grandeur,  particularly  during  stormy 
weather,  of  the  lofty  islands  and  mountains  of  ice,  covering  often  from  200  to  300 
miles  of  the  ocean,  and  occasionally  arrested  by  the  coasts  or  shoals^  will  admit, 
that  it  requires  more  intrepidity  to  brave  the  dangers  of  these  elements  than  to 
encounter  a  military  fortification. 

Statement  of  the  Number,  Tonnage,  and  Crews  of  Vessels  employed  in  the  Seal  Fkhefy 
of  the  Port  of  St.  John,  Newfoundland,  in  each  Year  from  1830  to  1S44. 


YEARS. 

Number. 

02 

118 
163 
106 
125 
120 
126 
131 

Tonnage. 

Crewa. 

Y  EARS. 

Number. 

TOABSgC. 

CfVVf. 

1880 

6.198 
8.046 
11.463 
8,665 
11,020 
11,167 
11.425 
10,648 

1983 
2578 
3294 
20tf4 
3910 
2912 
2855 
2040 

1838 

110 
76 
7* 
73 
74 
106 
121 

«JOt 
6^7 
CIOO 
6,965 
6.035 
0^3 
11,088 

1133 

1831 

1839 

toi» 

1832 

1833 

1840 

1841 

flon 

fl73 

1834 

1842.. 

ItM 

1836 

1843 

3177 

1886 

1844 

3973 

1837 

Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Produce  Eipoited 
from  Newfoundland,  in  each  Year  from  1838  to  1848. 


YEARS. 


1838  . 

1830 

1840 

1841 

1843 

1»U 


Dried  Pisb. 


Qoan- 
title*. 


quintals. 
724.515 
865,370 
915.T95 
1.009,725 
1,007,080 
036.202 


Value. 


£ 

484,649 
506,157 
576,245 


Oils. 


Qaaa- 
tities. 


gallons. 
2,173,674 
2,244.262 
3,206,583 
e05/)i4l  2.673.574 
561,950  2,202.031 
532,1941  3.111,312 


Value. 


£ 

249,428 
245,269 
305,197 
966333 
233,313 
335.9751 


Seal  SLins. 


Quan- 
titles. 


Value. 


No. 
375,361 
437,501 
631,385 
417413 


£ 

30,474 
46,336 
39,408 
29361 


344,683    I    23,200 
051370       40,49? 


Salmon. 


Qoan- 
Udea. 


tierce*. 
4408 
3932 

3306 
3648 
4715 


Value. 


£ 
13310 
11,601 
12,939 
13303 
13,678 
12316 


Hentefik 


13,276 


14306 

13339 
9349 


TtfH. 


£ 

lojn 
133« 

7Jlf 


Taking  the  year  1843,  the  gross  value  of  this  portion  of  the  exports  amounts  to  as 
less  than  839,260/.,  and  in  1843  to 

The  value  of  merchandize  imported  during  the  year  1842  is  given  offidally  ti 
follows:— 


COUNTRIES. 

Valoe. 

Fff«m  Great  Britain 

j£ 
329,137 

3.063 
87.166 

10.323 
113,124 
131.025 

r  West  Indies   

„     British  CeloB&ea  ]  North  America 

\  RlHfwhere 

H    United  States , 

„    Other  Poreign  States 

Total 

694,337 

LABRADOR. 
Labrador  Fishery. — During  the  fishing  season^  from  280  to  300  schoonen 
proceed  from  Newfoundland  to  the  different  fishing  stations  on  the  coast  of  La- 
brador, where  about  20^000  British  subjects  are  employed  for  the  season.  Abool 
one-third  of  the  schooners  make  two  voyages,  loaded  with  dry  fish^  back  to  Nev- 
fomidlandj  during  the  summer;  and  several  merchant  vesseb  prooeed  firom  La- 
brador with  their  caigoes  direct  to  Europe,  leaving  generally  folt  caigote  for  tte 
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fishing  vessels  to  carry  to  Newfoundland.  A  considerable  part  of  the  fish  of 
the  second  voyage  is  in  a  green  or  pickled  state,  and  dried  afterwards  at 
Newfoundland.  Eight  or  nine  schooners  from  Quebec  frequent  the  coast,  having 
on  board  about  eighty  seamen  and  100  fishermen.  Some  of  the  fish  caught  by 
them  is  seiit  to  Europe,  and  the  rest  carried  to  Quebec;  besides  which  they  carry 
annually  about  6000/.  worth  of  furs,  oil,  and  salmon  to  Canada.  From  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  but  chiefly  from  the  former,  100  to  120  vessels  resort 
to  Labrador ;  the  burden  of  these  vessels  may  amount  to  6000  or  7000  tons, 
carrying  about  1 200  seamen  and  fishermen.  They  generally  carry  the  principal 
part  of  their  cargoes  home  in  a  green  state. 

One*third  of  the  resident  inhabitants  are  English,  Irish,  or  Jersey  servants, 
left  in  charge  of  the  property  in  the  fishing  rooms,  and  who  also  employ  them- 
selves in  the  spring  and  fall,  catching  seals  in  nets.  The  other  two-thirds  live 
constantly  at  Labrador,  as  furriers  and  seal-catchers,  on  their  own  account,  but 
chiefly  in  the  former  capacity,  during  winter,  and  all  are  engaged  in  the  fisheries 
during  summer.  Half  of  these  people  are  Jerseymen  and  Canadians,  most  of  them 
have  fitmilies. 

From  16,000  to  18,000  seals  are  taken  at  Labrador  in  the  beginning  of  winter 
and  in  spring.  They  are  very  large ;  and  the  Canadians  and  other  winter  resi- 
dents, are  said  to  feast  and  fatten  on  their  flesh.  About  4000  of  these  seals  are 
killed  by  the  Esquimaux.  The  whole  number  caught  produce  350  tuns  of  oil, 
value  about  8000/. 

There  are  six  or  seven  English  houses,  and  four  or  five  Jersey  houses,  estab- 
lished at  Labrador  unconnected  with  Newfoundland,  who  export  their  fish  and  oil 
direct  to  Europe. 

The  quantity  exported,  in  1831,  to  the  Mediterranean  was  about 

64y000  quintals  of  codfish,  at  IO5.  per  quintal £27,000 

1,050  tierces  of  salmon,  at  60tf.  per  tierce 3,150 

To  England,  about 

200  tons  of  cod  oil 5,200 

220      „      seal  oil 4,880 

Furs 3,150 

43,380 

By  Newfoundland  houses : 

27,500  <]^nintal8  of  codfish,  at  IO5.  per  quintal 13,750 

280  tierces  of  salmon,  at  60^.  per  tierce 840 

Total  direct  export  firom  Labrador 57,970 

Produce  sent  direct  to  Newfoundland  from  Labrador : 
32,120  quintals  of  codfish,  at  lOs.  per  quintal,  best  quality       ....     16,060 
812,000        „              „         at8#.           „                   „                  ....  124,800 
I,a00tiiiisofcodoil,at20f.  pertun 36,000 

Carried  forward    ....  234,830 
VOL.  II.  4  C 
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Brought  forward        .         .         .         £234,830 

Salmon,  &c 3,220 

Fish,  Arc,  sent  to  Canada,  about 12,000 

Ditto,  carried  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  should  be  in  value  at  least      .     52,000 

Estimated  value  of  the  produce  of  Labrador,  exclusive  of  what  the  Moravians  ?  ^o^o  rxrfx 
send  to  London*         .........  5  * 

The  Labrador  fishery  has,  since  1814,  increased  more  than  sixfold,  principally 
in  consequence  of  our  fishermen  being  driven  from  the  grounds  now  occupied  by 
the  French. 

The  Moravians,  whose  principal  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  is  at 
Nain,  have  a  ship  annually  from  London,  which  leaves  the  Thames  in  May  or 
June,  and  arrives  at  Nain  in  July,  from  whence  it  returns  in  September,  laden 
with  a  valuable  cargo  of  furs,  oils,  &c.,  for  London.  My  inquiries  respecting 
these  people  have  not  been  successful.  They  fixed  themselves  in  three  different 
harbours  of  Labrador,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Their  intercourse 
with,  and  settlements  at,  Greenland,  led  them  to  this  region.  Their  habits  are 
simple ;  and  the  quiet  and  unobserved  life  they  lead  is  of  a  nature  which  leaves 
to  few  in  America,  or  elsewhere,  the  knowledge  of  their  existence.  Their  trade 
is  wholly  with  the  Esquimaux,  in  the  way  of  bartering  coarse  cloths,  powder, 
shot,  guns,  and  edge  tools,  for  furs,  oils,  &c. 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  CAPE  BRETON,  AND  ST.  LAWRENCE  FISHERIES. 

These  fisheries  might  be  carried  on  to  any  extent  which  a  demand  for 
supplying  the  markets  of  the  world  would  justify.  The  coasts  of  Nova 
Scotia  which  we  have  already  described,  abound  with  excellent  harbours, 
admirably  adapted  for  carrying  on  the  fisheries.  The  inhabitants  about  St. 
George's  Bay,  the  strait  of  Canso,  Chedabucto  Bay,  and  the  opposite  shores 
are  mostly  engaged  in  fishing ;  the  country  near  the  Atlantic  being  generally 
rocky  and  sterile,  render  the  fisheries  the  more  available  occupations.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Chester,  Mahon  Bay,  Liverpool,  and  Shelbume,  are 
also  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  Cod,  mackarel,  herring,  shad,  allwives,  salmon, 
halibut,  sturgeon,  sole,  and  other  kinds  of  fish  frequent  the  coast,  and  exclu- 
sive of  gypsum,  coal,  and  timber,  the  exports  of  Nova  Scotia  consist  nearly 
altogether  of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries. 

The  cod  and  herring  fisheries  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  which  might  be 
greatly  increased,  have,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  agricultural  advantages  of 
that  colony,  been  chiefly  confined  to  fishing  for  domestic  use ;  and  the  same  re- 
mark applies,  with  some  exceptions,  to  the  opposite  shores  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Within  the  Bay  de   Chaleur  there  have  long  been  fishing  establishments, 

*  These  statements  are  made  at  the  most  depressed  prices,  and  not  at  the  average  pricci, 
which  would  increase  the  gross  value  to  342,400/.  The  Americans  of  the  United  States  had,  in 
the  year  1829,  about  500  vessels  and  1500  men  employed  on  the  coast,  and  their  catch  amounted 
to  1 ,  100,000  quintals  of  fish,  and  about  3000  tuns  of  oil ;  value  altogether  about  6  lO^OOOC 
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and  the  cod  fisheries  at  Gaspe,  Perde,  Paspabiac,  Shippigan^  Caraquette^  and 
other  places ;  the  salmon  fishery  in  the  river  Rustigouche  was  formerly  carried  on 
at  a  profit  and  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Bay  de  Chaleur  Fisheries. — ^Two  miles  below  Carlisle  is  the  settlement  of 
Paspabiac,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Acadian  French,  who  employ  themselves  princi- 
pally in  fishing.  There  are,  also,  several  people  from  Jersey,  attached  to  the  highly 
respectable  fishing  establishment  of  Messrs.  Robins  and  Co.  The  harbour,  or  lagoon 
of  Paspabiac  admits  only  very  small  schooners  and  boats ;  but  ships  and  large 
schooners  ride  safely  at  anchor  in  the  road.  The  fish  stores,  flakes,  &c.,  are  ranged 
along  a  very  fine  beach,  where  the  people  connected  with  the  fisheries  are  inces- 
santly employed  during  the  summer  and  autumn  ;  in  winter  they  retire  back  near 
the  woods.  Messrs.  Robins'  establishment  was  formed,  I  believe,  about  sixty  years 
ago«  by  the  elder  partner  and  parent  of  the  firm ;  and  its  admirable  plan  of  sys- 
tematic management,  the  essential  characteristics  of  which  are  ceaseless  industry, 
frugality^  and  prudent  caution,  and  particularly  in  having  no  one  engaged  about 
the  business  that  is  not  usefidly  or  productively  employed,  has  long  secured  to 
it  the  most  solid  prosperity.  During  summer,  their  ships,  ten,  or  often  more, 
in  number,  are  moored  in  the  road,  with  their  top-masts  and  yards  lowered,  and 
the  whole,  I  believe,  given  in  charge  to  one  master  and  his  crew,  while  the  other 
masters  with  their  crews,  arc  despatched  in  shallops  to  various  parts  of  the  bay, 
either  to  fish,  or  collect  the  cured  fish  from  the  fishermen  who  receive  their  sup- 
jplies  from  Messrs.  Robins  and  Co.  In  autumn,  the  ships  depart  with  full  cargoes 
of  the  best  fish  for  ports  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  within  the  Mediterranean. 
They  have,  also,  a  ship-building  establishment,  where  they  have  built  a  ship  an- 
nually,* principally  of  larch.     They  are  remarkably  durable  ships. 

Gulp  of  St.  Law^rence  Whale  Fishery. — The  whales  caught  within 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  are  those  called  "  humpbacks,^'  which  yield,  on  an 
average,  about  three  tuns  of  oil ;  some  have  been  taken  seventy  feet  long, 
which  produced  eight  tuns.  The  mode  of  taking  them  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  followed  by  the  Greenland  fishers ;  and  the  Gaspe  fisher- 
men first  acquired  an  acquaintance  with  it  from  the  people  of  Nantucket. 
An  active  man,  accustomed  to  boats  and  schooners,  may  become  fully  ac- 
quainted with  every  thing  connected  with  this  fishery  in  one  season.  The 
vessels  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  are  schooners,  of  from  seventy  to 
eighty  tons  burden,  manned  with  a  crew  of  eight  men,  including  the  master. 
Each  schooner  requires  two  boats,  about  twenty  feet  long,  built  narrow  and 
sharp,  and  with  pink  sterns ;  and  220  fathoms  of  line  are  necessary  in  each  boat, 
with  spare  harpoons  and  lances.  The  men  row  towards  the  whale,  and,  when 
they  are  very  near,  use  paddles,   which  make   less   noise  than  oars.     Whales 

♦  One  of  those  vessels  which  I  saw  moorc^d  in  18-24,  among  the  small  fleet  of  Messrs.  Robins  in 
the  bay  De  Chaleur,  I  went  on  board  of  afterwards,  in  1839,  in  the  port  of  Messina,  wliere  the 
vessel,  tlien  more  than  thirty  years  old,  and  perfectly  sound,  was  discharging,  in  excellent  con- 
dition, a  cargo  of  dry  codfish  to  feed  tlie  Sicilians. 
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are  sometdmes  taken  fifteen  minutes  after  they  are  struck  with  the  harpoon. 
The  Gaspe  fishermen  never  go  out  in  quest  of  them  until  some  of  the  small 
ones,  which  enter  the  bay  about  the  beginning  of  June,  appear ;  these  swim 
too  fast  to  be  easily  harpooned,  and  are  not,  besides,  worth  the  trouble.  The 
large  whales  are  taken  off  the  entrance  of  Gaspe  bay,  on  each  side  of  the  island 
of  Anticosti,  and  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  as  far  as  Bique. 

With  respect  to  the  present  state  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  fisheries,  the 
following  extracts  contain  our  latest  information : — 

'*  I  intended  to  begin  with  the  salmon  fishery,  its  decrease,  and  the  causes  thertc^; 
but  at  present  I  shall  content  myself  by  merely  calling  your  attention  to  the  lamentable 
state  that  valuable  branch  of  industry  is  in  at  present,  when  contrasted  with  what  it  was 
formerly,  when  the  Bay  de  Clialeur  and  its  prohfic  rivers  enabled  us  to  export  annually 
thousands  of  barrels  ;  but  now,  unfortunately,  a  few  hundreds  is  the  maximum;  all  this 
occasioned  by  want  of  proper  legislative  regulations,  but  which,  owing  to  the  locality,  re- 
quires corresponding  enactments  in  the  sister  colony  of  New  Brunswick.  I  have  been 
engaged  in  the  trade  myself,  and  know  a  little  on  the  subject. 

"  But,  althougli  the  salmon  fishery  is  of  importance,  the  cod  fishery  is  far  more  so,  and 
to  IT  I  respectfiilly  solicit  your  attention,  whilst  I  attempt  to  point  out  the  causes  of  its 
present  decline  on  our  shores,  and  which  will,  sooner  or  later,  totally  prove  its  destmctioo ; 
for  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  tliat  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Bay  de  Chaleur,  the  cod  fisheiy  is  each 
year  decreasing ;  and  where,  a  few  years  ago,  abundance  were  taken,  it  is  with  difficulty 
the  inliabitants  now  can  catch  enough  for  their  winter  supply.  The  numerous  large 
deserted  sheds  and  buildings  going  to  ruin  at  Carleton,  Maria,  New  Richmond,  Bonaven* 
ture,  and  other  places,  is  a  con\nncing  proof ;  and  even  at  present,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
bay,  the  fishery  has  so  decreased,  that  the  fishermen  are  compelled  to  go  out  to  the  banks 
in  open  boats,  whereby  many  lives  are  annually  lost,  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  not 
allowing  them  to  build  larger,  and,  consequently,  more  expensive  vessels,  in  order  to  follow 
the  fish  to  its  deep  water  recesses;  so  that,  in  a  very  short  period,  I  apprehend  the  ahoie 
fishery  will  be  only  remembered. 

"  The  cause  thereof  is,  the  codfish  are  necessitated  to  desert  our  shores  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  their  proper  and  natural  foody  mackarel,  herring,  and  caplia.  The 
former,  our  neighbours,  the  AJnericans,  have  taken  under  their  special  protection,  and  we 
take  immense  quantities  of  the  latter,  not  for  eating,  selling,  or  for  bcut,  but  for  mamuring 
our  lands,  I  have  known  upwards  of  500  barrels  of  capUn  taken  in  one  tide,  expressfy 
for  that  purpose,  and  have  seen  near  1000  barrels  of  herrings  lying  rotting  on  the  beaches, 
having  been  caught,  and  never  taken  away;  and,  in  the  Bay  de  Chaleur,  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  as  agriculture  advances,  fishery  recedes,  owing  to  the  causes  above  stated.  The 
fishermen  are  well  aware  of  this,  and,  at  one  of  the  general  meetings  under  the  Munidptl 
Ordinance,  endeavoured  to  make  some  regulations,  and,  by  a  petition  to  their  waideo, 
himself  a  fisherman,  requested  him  to  enforce  them;  but  unfortunately,  although  he  poi- 
sessed  the  will,  he  had  not  the  power  to  do  so.  The  grand  yxsy^  also,  in  one  of  tneir 
presentments,  besought  the  interference  of  the  legislature,  but  as  yet  notKung  has  been 
done.** — Letter  addressed  to  the  3fembers  of  the  Canadian  Legislature. 

Notes  on  the  St.  Lawrence  fisheries,  by  Captain  R.  Fair,  Royal  Navy,  lately 

commanding  her  Majesty's  ship,  Champion : — 

''  On  the  21st  of  April,  1839,  having  arrived  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Crotof 
Canso,  we  anchored  in  Inhabitance  bay.  This  is  a  very  spacious  and  well  sheltered  Imj, 
of  considerable  extent,  with  excellent  holding  ground,  from  eight  to  nine  fiUhoms  water. 

**  There  appears  to  be  but  little  fishing  carried  on  in  this  immediate  neighbouihood* 
American  fishing  schooners,  a  great  number  of  which  passing  through  the  gut,  finequeotlj 
stop  to  wood  and  water  on  the  Canso  shore  ;  and  I  understand  that  many  of  the  inhaoitanti 
(young  men)  enter  on  board  of  these  vessels  for  the  fishing  season,  receiviDg  about  twdve 
dollars  per  month,  and  in  many  instances,  are  induced  to  continue  for  the  voyage^  wait 
finally  leave  Nora  Scotia  for  the  United  States. 
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"  It  wa0  not  uatil  the  29th  of  Aiiril,  tliat  the  gut  was  sufficiently  dear  of  ice  to  admit 
our  proceeding  to  the  northward,  when  we  got  under  way  aud  ran  through.     Thnicc 
Auiiig  ihr — ^    ♦^'^*  "^'^rthumberland  straits,  and  ninning  aJong  tlie  coast  of  Mimmichi, 
the  Uhiud  111  and  Miscou^  we  arrived  iu  Gnsp^  bay,  on  the  3rd  of  JVIay,  and 

anoboTKl  abr* ■a'^r  Ml  i_roij<;;las  town« 

**  We  left  Gas|»^  b«y  on  the  9th^  and  passing  by  the  fishing  establishment  of  St»  Peter*8, 
MftUmy,  and  Percee,  anchored  at  Paspabiuc  (Bay  of  Chaleur)  on  the  lOth  May. 

*'  This  u  by  far  the  most  important  and  most  extensive  lishing  estabJishment  in  theg\df. 
It  belongs  to  the  firni  of  Ilobins  and  Co.,  who  have  very  extensive  stores  at  tins  place,  they 
build  shipj  of  considerable  burden,  and  send  them,  loaded  with  fish,  to  all  parts  of  the 
"^   arid  ;  tli  mai'kets  are  the  Braails  and  Naples*.      They  employ  iu  the  trade  front 

place,  1  ^  -,  three  brigs,  and  one  schooner,  amounting  to  about  1500  tons — their 

f  about  ioU  men. 

'  Thr  ^hing  on  thii  coast  is  entirely  carried  on  in  small  boats,  with  tw*o  men  in  each, 
Vill0^  every  evening,  return  on  shore,  when  the  fish  is  landed  and  cured.     At  the  close  of 
er  fishing  season  (from  the  8th  to  the  16th  of  August)  all  the  lish  caught  at  the 
wenl  eati^tliihmetitSf  and  along  the  coast,  is  brought  in,  and  laden  on  board  the  difiTereni 

^  AAer  having  ascertained  the  period  when  the  fishing  would  cotnmence  on  the  coaat^ 
wc  leh  the  fiay  of  Chaleur*  and  proceeded  towards  the  Magdalen  islands,  where  we  arrivedi 
and  aaehored  m  Pleasant  bay  on  the  19th  of  May. 

^*  '''      '        I  the  herring  fisliing  had  commenced,  and  in  active  operation  in  the  sevei 
porU  y  (chietly  in  the  little  harbours  of  Amherst  and  House  Harbour)  by  aboui^ 

146  nil  ol   Amurican  tishing  schooners,  of  from  sixtj'  to  eighty  tons,  and  each  carrying 
0$W9U  or  eight  men.     Among  tliem,  were  not  more  than  seven  vessels  belonging  to  tlie 
itklipoaaetnonB,  and  they,  chiefly  from  Arichat* 

i  Tofi  quantity  of  herrings  was  very  great,*  exceeding  that  of  any  former  year  ;  and 
ei|MutilM8  and  perseverance  of  the  American  fishermen,  were  far  beyond  that  of  the 
'  it  men.  It  is  computed  that  the  American  fishing  schooners  average  nearly  700 
Wrab  each,  aud  the  barrel  is  valued  at  one  jiound  sterling,  making  for  the  146  sail,  then 
ia  tib9  biMT,  a  presumed  product  of  100,000  barreb,  value  100,000^  sterling  *,  tlie  tonnage 
■OipWvvJ,  about  10,000  ;  and  the  number  of  men,  about  1000. 

♦*  ^^*«  renuilned  at  the  Magdalens  f  until  the  27th  of  May,  in  which  time  several  of  the 
AmencMn  vi^scb,  having  completed  their  cargoes,  had  sailed  for  their  respective  ports* 

•*  Lemving  tJje  Magdalen s,  we  touched  at  Pictou.     There  is  no  fishing  carried  on  at 
The   country  around,  being  agricultural,   is   rapidly  improving  j  and  the  quick 
Itorcooifse  by  steam  with  Prince  Edwaiti's  island,  promises  to  be  of  great  advantage. 

**  VVn  soiled  from  Pictou  on  the  »3rd  of  June,  and  coasting  around  tlic  east  end  of 
Prince  Edward  s  island,  again  visited  the  bays  Chaleur  and  Gaspe,  and  the  coasts  adjoin- 
lU'X  *  At)<I  ttrctching  over  to  Auticosti,  landed  on  the  east  end,  and  examined  the  new 
h::titl»oosi»  hitcly  erected  on  Heath  point:  it  was  commenced  in  June,  1831,  and  finished 
in  Sc-ptrrabcr,  1835.  A  few  fishing  shallops  belonging  to  the  Magdalens,  were  fishing  off 
IIm  I  here  they  found  cod  in  great  abundance,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

.\nticosti,  we  stood  over  for  the  Labrador  coast,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
oade  Mount  Isle.  We  cruised  along  the  shore,  westward,  without  meeting 
,n  r>vtw>nencing  light  baifling  wind  and  thick  weather,  the  current  strong, 
M.  On  the  22nd,  we  anehored  in  Mingan  harbour.  This  is  a  safe, 
11  ;uu  lutmge,  tl»ere  not  being  room  in  it  sufficient  for  a  vessel  to  lie  at  single 
ride  or  current  runs  strong,  and  it  requires  a  leading  wind  to  enter  or  depart 
iL  ?unggsi  u  the  principal  establishment  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  tliis 
eotffc}  tad  iti  outposts  extend  westward  to  the  river  St.  John,  and  eastward  to  the 
Maii|tiami  tome  distance  Crom  Mount  Isle.      Tho   agent's   house   and   storehouses  are 

liigs,  tlmt  they  arc  lifted  out  of  lite  water  into  a  lioat,  merely  dip- 
*Ta*t  «s  it  can  be  done. 

verntncnt  of  these  inlands:  they  are  under  the  iurisdic- 
M.'c.  from  which  place  they  are  cut  otf,  nearly  half  of  the 
•  !L3ic  UH*\  nrr  upcu  lu  iSovu  acoua  at  all  times. 
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ffltuated  close  to  the  beach,  and  abreast  of  the  anchorag^.  Mingan,  although  the  first  and 
most  extensive  establishment  on  the  coast,  does  not  appear  to  be  of  very  great  importance. 
The  amount,  or  value  of  furs  annually  collected,  does  not  exceed  4000/.  steriing,  and  the 
salmon  fishery  is  productive  to  about  the  same  amount.  It  is  said  that  the  animaJs,  as  well 
as  the  Indian  hunters,  are  rapidly  decreasing.  The  salmon  fishing  at  the  several  rivers,  is 
carried  on  by  two  or  three  men  (at  most)  at  each  river,  except  at  Natishquan,  which  is 
their  best  and  largest  fishery  :  here  seven  men  are  stationed  during  the  summer  months, 
and  their  usual  take,  or  eaten,  is  about  180  tierces.  Towards  the  end  of  July,  all  those 
men,  with  the  produce  of  their  laboiurs,  are  taken  up  by  the  company's  tender  to  Mingan, 
and  thence  to  Quebec,  the  general  dep6t.  The  agent,  and  six  or  seven  persons  with  him, 
remained  at  Mingan  during  the  winter  ;  but  along  the  shore,  or  near  the  coast,  there  are 
no  inhabitants,  either  Europeans  or  Indians. 

**  We  sailed  from  Mingan  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  running  along  the  western  shore, 
passed  the  river  St  John,  and  on  the  28th,  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Seven  Islands.  From 
this  point,  they  fish  only  two  rivers ;  and  the  quantity  of  salmon  taken  is  very  small,  in 
&ct,  the  produce  of  the  establishments,  has  not,  for  several  years,  covered  the  expenses. 

**  On  the  30th  of  June,  we  sailed  from  the  Bay  of  Seven  Islands,  and  continued  to  coast 
along  the  Labrador  shore  eastward,  passed  the  Mingan  islands,  occasionally  stretch- 
ing over  towards  the  Island  of  Anticosti.  Along  the  shore  eastward  of  the  Mingan  islands, 
the  most  striking  and  remarkable  objects  are  the  storehouses  and  flagstaff,  at  me  entrance 
of  the  lUver  Nabaysipie.  Eastward  of  Nabaysipie,  are  some  small  islets,  which  afford  pro- 
tection to  an  anchorage  for  small  vessels — it  is  called  Little  Natishquan.  In  this  anchorage 
we  found  five  shallops  from  the  Magdalens,  and  a  small  French  schooner  from  Miquek», 
forced  in,  according  to  the  master  s  statement,  by  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

''  Off  this  part  of  the  coast  is  excellent  cod  fishing,  and  at  times  the  Americans  resort  to 
this  neighbourhood,  but  none  have  been  seen  here  this  year. 

"  In  cruising  near  the  east  end  of  Prince  Edward's  island,  and  running  along  the  shores, 
we  observed  a  great  number  of  American  fishing  vessels,  but  none  near  the  shore,  nor  was 
there  a  single  case  which  called  for  our  interference,  or  where  it  was  necessary  even  to  re- 
commend caution — on  the  contrary,  the  Americans  say  that  a  privilege  has  been  granted  to 
them,  and  that  they  will  not  abuse  it.  Between  the  east  end  of  Prince  Edward's  island,  to 
within  seven  leagues  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  we  passed  through  a  fleet  of  from  600  to  700 
sail  of  American  fishing  schooners,  all  cod  fishing  ;  it  had  not  been  a  fortmiate  season  for 
them,  and  great  numbers  had  gone  towards  the  Straits  of  Bell  Isle  for  better  success. 

"The  house  of  Janverin  &  Co.,  at  Gaspe,  exported  in  the  year  1836  fit)m  15,000  to 
20,000  quintals  of  codfish,  chiefly  for  the  Brazils  and  South  America.  Other  minor  estab- 
lishments export  largely  also — perhaps  from  Gaspe  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  whole  export 
may  be  about  40,000  quintals. 

'^  From  Gaspe  we  again  stood  over  towards  the  Magdalen  islands,  but  in  crossing  the 
Bradelle  bank,  where  we  had  so  lately  seen  above  500  fishing  schooners,  we  did  not  meet 
with  more  than  ten  sail." 

There  are  salmon  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  within  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  and  excellent  salmon  is  caught  in  the  various  streams  which  fall  into  the 
St.  Lawrence  chiefly  on  the  north  side,  especially  in  and  east  of  the  Saguhny  river. 
Codfish  is  caught  also  at  Grand  Etang  and  several  other  places  above  Graspe. 

GABpt  Company. — A  Company  has  lately  been  incorporated  for  fishing  and 
other  projects  in  the  district  of  Gaspe,  Lower  Canada.  At  to  the  success  of  the 
company  in  the  fishing  branch  of  its  project^  and  which  we  consider  by  £Eur  the 
most  important^  all  will  depend  on  judicious  management.  The  roost  abondint 
cod-fishing  banks,  and  shores,  in  the  world  are  not  excelled  by  those  within  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Extract  from  a  recent  official  report  on  the  "  Fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia.^ 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  waters  which  lave  our  shores  teem  with  the  ' 
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any  trilio,  and  aflbrd  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth  to  the  intliistiy  of  tlie  fisher- 
[*n»bably  in  no   part  of  the  world  are  tliey  surpassed,  and,  indeed^  they  form  the 
mwf  of  till  ^ing  nations.      The  extent  to  wiiich  they  might  be  renderetl  productive 

la  iliiu^t  b'  thing  of  whicJi  we  at  present  have   an   idea.     The  Americans  well 

appmciAte  tlie  value  of  this  trade,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  earry  it  on  at  our  very 
timm  shotild  Umch  ns  lU  importance.  In  1837,  wliich  is  the  laft  year  for  which  we  have 
jir  ^tate  of  Massachusetts  alone  employed  1290  vessels  in  the  cod  and  nmckarel 

Hi  tal  burden  of  76,089  tons.     By  these  were  employed  11,149  persons,  by 

xs  taken  ^10,do4  quintals  of  codfish,  and  234,059  barrels  of  maekare!^  valued  at 

3,  '  dollars,  or  over  800,0(X>/.     From  700  to  800  vessels  are  said  annually  to  pass 

ihfOliffh  the  Gut  of  Canso,  which  usually  return  home  with  large  cargoes  taken  at  our 
ifttrv  ooors.  There  is  always  a  great  deal  said  about  their  encroachments,  and  we  are  apt 
ID  olame  them  that  our  fisheries  are  not  more  productive  than  they  arOi  and  instead  of 
angagiDg'  all  our  energies  to  compete  with  them,  we  are  employing  a  host  of  revenue  cut- 
IOV»  Sic,^  to  drive  them  from  our  shores.  Every  body  must  see  that  the  Americans  ore 
placed  un<ler  many  disadvantages  for  prosecuting  the  fisheries  in  British  waters,  and  that  if 
proper  enterprise  were  employed,  our  advantageous  position  would  enable  us  not  only  to 
compete  witn  them  successfully,  but  also  to  drive  them  from  our  shores  by  underselling 
theiQ  in  their  oijra  markets^  But  we  find  that  they  almost  entirely  monopolise  our  deep- 
sea  fiihcfy,  while  we  look  idly  on,  and  grmnble  at  tneir  success.  We  are  aware  that  the 
Americans  impoi«e  a  high  duty  upon  our  fish  and  other  products,  and  that  in  the  United 
SUCee  market  they  have  in  this  respect  a  great  advantage  over  the  Nova  Scotia  fishermen  ; 
but  the^e  are  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  the  American  trade^  and  with  all  their 
bomiti  ,   we  could  compete  with  them  in  their  own  markets.     As  it  is,  large 

qntliii'  ly  exported  thither,  and  this  is  rapidly  increasing, 

•*  That  the  fisheries  are  probably  tlie  most  important  branch  of  industry  which  Nova 
Scotia  poflBMBea^  wiU  l)e  evident  from  a  alight  examination  of  the  subject.  Much  of  the 
land  lyuig  CIO  the  sea-coast  is  entirely  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  agricmtune,  and  yet  there 
»r*^  T.  rrTv  on  which  the  ocean  pours  her  wealth  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Although  wo 
ni  Jtm  that  the  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia  have  never  been  carried  to  their  full  extent, 

in  tint  at  tlie  present  moment  is  sufficient  to  show  their  importance  as  a  source 


i.'ai 


Ith, 
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lima  be^t' 
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I  "  s  from  official  returns  to  the  house  of  assembly,  and  published  in 

I     the  rr  ft?c  on  deep-sea  fishery^  the  exports  consisted  of  327,02(3  quintals 

j^Hpt  Uiirrels,    1147  tierces,  and  3643  kits  of  pickled  fish  j  27,755  boxes  of 

^^pi.  '   barrels   and  4(y(i]  casks  of  oil;  and  17,735  sealskins — the  value  of 

* jOO,0(X)/.,  and  the  taking  of  which  employed  60,000  tons  of  shipping ;  be- 
ry  i?  tlie  home   ctmsumption,  amounting  to  nearly  the  same  sum-     It  will 
produce  of  the  fisheries  is  one  of  our  staple  commodities,  and  the  chief 
l;!!  commerce. 
**  The  commttiee  on  the  fisheries,  in  tlie  report  to  the  house  of  assembly  in  1 843,  says, 
tliai  *  hmn  returns  laid  before  them  it  is  apparent  that  in  the  eastern  fiahery,  from  the 
rr< trance  of  the  Strait  of  Canso  (that  is,  eastward  of  Halifax),  including  the  island  of  Capo 
Hr%t*>n,  the  inhalntant^  of  Nova  Scotia  engaged  as  operative  fishermen  equal  5000  men, 
baring   upwards   of  120  sh.illops  and  1700  boats  ;  and  computing  that  an  equal  number 
wu^  employed  in  tlie  western  and  other  fisheries  of  the  province,  an  aggregate  of  10,000 
fitbormeo,  240  or  250  shallops,  and  3400  boats,  may  be  assumed  as  a  fair  statement  of  the 
fishlriL      "       ■'  of  Nova  Scotia,'     The  same  report  says,  that  in  the  eastern  fishery  there, 
ore  1  •  ^  employed,  equal  to  65,000/.  in  value.      These  calculations  are  small,  and  a1 

any  ^  \liibit  the  trade  as  not  by  any  means  so  great  as  it  sliould  be. 

*'    -  we  have  now  brought  forward  show  the  importance  of  this  trade  to  the  pro* 

vioee,  aiid  ira  regret  that  it  does  not  receive  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  done.  In 
the  present  drprrfisef!  state  of  our  provincial  resources,  it  would  be  well  to  direct  more  of 
fWf  eiierg^  ch  of  indiLstrj'.     The  €*xtent  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  north 

eastern  pn-  en  engaged  in  ship  btiMhig  has  distracted  our  attetifion  from  ii 

mmd  It  mu^  be  allowed  that  we  have  not  exhibited  the  same  enterprise  in  this  pursuit  whic! 


mir  DeurhUian  in  thfi  w*»stcm  parts  of  the  province  liave  done,  and  which   our  vicmity 
the  fisl»ii|^*grouiul  would  enable  us  to ''  '^       "  ^  '*   ' ' -#-  — 


tul 


1  exercise.     It  is  tocll  known  that  larffc  nmnbtrs  of 
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fish  of  various  sorts,  codfish,  herring,  mackarel,  Sfc,  annually  visit  the  shores  if  this 
country,  while  scarcely  any  effort  is  made  to  turn  them  to  advantage  ;  and  we  hayo  not  the 
least  doubt  that  some  hundreds  of  industrious  fishermen  might  be  employed  along  this 
coast,  by  embracing  the  resources  which  nature  has  placed  at  our  disposal.** 

According  to  the  provincial  returns,  the  exports  of  the  produce  of  ihe  fisheries 
from  Nova  Scotia  were,  during  the  present  century,  as  follow,  viz. : — 

Taking  the  averages  of  the  years  1805,  1806,  and  1807,  there  were  exported 
annually  81,191  quintals  of  dried  fish,  43,299  barrels  of  pickled  fish,  10,410 
boxes  of  smoked  fish,  besides  652  smoked  fish,  such  as  salmon,  &c. 

In  1815,  1816,  and  1817^  152,698  quintals  of  dried  fish,  40^205  barrels  and 
170  kegs  of  pickled  fish,  5675  boxes  of  smoked  fish,  and  379  smoked  fisb. 

Produce  of  the  Fisheries  Exported  from  Nova  Scotia  in  the  Year  ending  the 

5th  of  January,  1833. 


£       1.      d. 

160,640  Cwts.  of  dry  fish  . 

at   \0s. 

80,320     0     0 

37, 1 54  Barrels  of  pickled  fish       . 

„    15*. 

27,865  10    0 

3,641  Boxes  of  smoked  herrings 

„      3*. 

11,296     3     0 

704  Tuns  of  oU 

„    20/. 

4,080     0     0 

61,918  Seal-skins 

Total 

.   „  \s.ed. 

3,893  17     0 

127,455  10     0 

The  number  of  ships  employed  in  the  trade  was  570^  and  640  boats. 

In  1836,  the  shipments  of  cod,  herrings,  mackarel,  salmon^  and  fish-oil, 
amounted  to  186,908/.,  viz.,  262,245  quintals  of  dry  fish,  47,5 17  barrels  of  pickkd 
fish,  and  490  tuns  of  fish  oil. 

In  1837,  Nova  Scotia  exported  427,140  quintals  of  dry  fish,  and  64,803  barrels 
of  pickled  fish.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  fish  in  1837,  was  181,961/. ;  this 
was  chiefly  dry  cod,  but  embraced,  likewise^  a  considerable  quantity  of  salmon, 
mackarel,  and  herrings. 

In  1838,  434,309  quintals  of  dry  fish,  and  94,855  barrels  of  pickled  fish. 

From  returns  made  in  1840,  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  was  estimated  at 
274,810/.  sterling,  viz.,  327,501  quintals  of  dry  fish,  and  66,417  barrels  of 
pickled  fish. 

In  1837^  Halifax  exported  of  the  above  quantity  of  dry  fish,  190,486  quintals; 
pickled  fish,  28,646  barrels.— In  1838,  dry  fish,  201,826  quintals  ;  pickled  fish| 
43,438  barrels.— In  1839,  dry  fish,  251,092  quintals;  pickled  fish,  51,035  baneb; 
while  the  custom-house  returns  from  Arichtat  and  Sydney,  in  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  show  the  exportation  to  be  41,328  quintals  of  dry  fish,  10,794  barrek  of 
pickled  fish,  270  casks  of  oil ;  and  the  following  quantities  are  fair  estimates  of 
the  catch  in  other  parts  of  Cape  Breton,  where  no  customs'-officers  are  sta- 
tioned :— Strait  of  Canso,  2500 ;  Port  Hood,  500 ;  Mahon,  2000  ;  Maigomte, 
5000;  Cheticamp,  8000;  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  3000;  Cape  North,  4000;  In- 
ganiche  and  Low  Point,  8000 ;  Bras  d'Or,  3000 ;  Mainadieu,  4000;  Louiaboigb 
5000;  TArdoise,  6000;  making  61,000— clearly  evincing  that  Uiis  valuable  fanndi 
ofindaatry,  under  every  disadvantage,  is  furnishing  an  export  equal  to  one  million 
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tiumally ;  while  the  internal  consumption  of  the  province,  with  a  population  ex- 
oeeding  200^000^  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  300,000  quintals. 

The  island  of  Cape  Breton  is  admirably  suited  for  the  fisheries.  St.  Ann^s, 
the  Great  Bras  d'Or  inlet,  Sydney,  and  Louisburg  harbours,  afford  excellent  and 
safe  seaports  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fishing  banks. 

A  small  variety  of  herrings,  exceedingly  fat  and  delicious,  frequent  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  May;  and,  about  the  end  of  the  month,  enter  Annapolis 
Barin,  where,  on  the  shore  of  Clements,  they  have  been  caught  in  amazing  quan- 
tities. They  are  usually  smoked,  or  cured  as  red  herrings^  and  packed  up  in 
boxes  which  hold  each  half  a  bushel,  and  contain  about  200.  A  hundred  thou- 
sand boxes  of  these  have  been  exported  during  some  years,  but  they  are  said  not 
to  be  so  plentiful  as  formerly. 

In  May,  herrings  of  large  size,  full  of  spawn,  arrive  in  nearly  all  the  harbours 
of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Cape  Breton,  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ; 
but  these,  although  taken  in  great  quantities,  are  poor,  and  not  much  esteemed. 
The  spring  mackarel  are  also  lean,  and  not  much  valued,  although  they  keep 
better  than  others  in  hot  climates. 

The  fisll  herrings  and  mackarel  are  exceedingly  fat,  and  much  esteemed.  The 
regulations,  by  legislative  enactment,  for  inspecting  the  quality  of  fish  packed 
up  in  the  province,  which  must  all  be  in  new  casks,  have,  although,  complained 
of  at  firs^  established  the  preference  for  the  pickled  fish  of  Nova  Scotia  in  foreign 
markets. 

Crow  harbour,  and  Fox  island,  both  near  each  other,  and  within  Chedebucto 
bay,  have  always  (especially  in  autumn)  been  the  great  resort  of  mackarel  and 
herrings.  Nets  are  sometimes  used,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  fish  is  caught  with 
seines.  These  places,  while  the  fishing  season  lasts,  are  generally  the  scenes  of 
the  roost  lawless  disorder  and  licentiousness,  occasioned  by  the  violence  of  the 
fishermen  contending  for  the  best  places  to  haul  their  seines  ashore;  the  pillaging 
of  the  fish ;  the  selling  and  drinking  of  rum ;  the  smuggling  of  goods  by  the 
Americans ;  the  exactions  of  those  who  possess  the  lands  bordering  on  the 
shores ;  and  often  from  the  mere  spirit  of  spoliation  and  mischief.  A  ship  of  war 
has  been  occasionally  sent  round  from  Halifax  to  preserve  some  sort  of  order 
among  the  multitudes  of  men,  boats,  and  schooners,  that  resort  to  these  harbours, 
and  certainly  these  fisheries,  from  their  great  importance,  require  protection,  and 
the  establishment  of  regularity  for  their  governance.  We  are  informed  that 
within  the  last  few  years,  mackarel  have  not  been  so  plentiful,  or  that  they  have 
rather  deserted  the  above  resorts. 

A  novel  method  of  catching  mackarel  was  some  time  ago  discovered  by  the 
fertile  genius  of  the  Americans.  This  method  is,  simply,  on  arriving  over  the 
fiaUng  grounds,  to  cut  up,  in  very  small  pieces,  a  quantity  of  old  pickled  herring, 
or  mackarel^  for  the  mindng  of  which  the  Americans  have  also  invented  an  in- 
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strument^  and^  on  scattering  the  same  in  the  sea,  round  the  vessel,  myriads  of 
mackarel  appear  near  the  surface^  when  they  are  caught,  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
taken  in^  with  a  rod  and  line,  the  hook  being  baited  with  a  small  piece  of  shark 
or  mackarel.  Sprinkling  salt  on  the  surface  of  the  water  is  said  to  have  the  same 
effect,  but  it  is  more  expensive. 

The  whale  fishery,  which  was  carried  on  formerly  with  spirit  from  Halifax, 
was  revived  some  years  ago,  chiefly  by  the  enterprising  house  of  Samuel  Cunard 
and  Co.,  when  two  ships  were  fitted  out,  one  for  the  Pacific,  and  one  for  the 
Brudrel  bank,  and,  among  the  crews,  were  sixty  young  men,  natives  of  the 
province.  The  success  of  these  and  other  whaling  ships  has  been  extremely 
variable,  occasionally  successful,  and  at  other  times  probably  carried  on  with 
much  more  loss  than  profit.  Nova  Scotia  is  certainly  as  well  situated  for  the 
whale  fishery  as  the  United  States. 

FISHERIES  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

The  cod  fisheries  of  this  province  are  carried  on  chiefly  within  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  at  Shippegan,  and  Caraguette,  within  the  Bay  de  Chaleur,  and  to  a 
moderate  extent  within  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  salmon  fishery  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  John's,  has  often  been  very 
productive.  The  shore  is  divided  into  lots,  and  these  are  drawn  for  every  spring 
by  the  freemen  of  the  city,  the  most  valuable  being  worth  about  200  dollars  per 
annum.  During  the  month  of  June,  from  500  to  1000  salmon  are  taken  daily, 
and  the  price  varies  from  fifty  to  sixty  cents  a  piece.  There  is  an  excellent  fish 
market  at  St.  John's,  which  is  supplied  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  with  the  different 
kinds  of  fish  taken  in  the  bay. 

The  whale  fishery,  began  a  few  years  ago,  is  said  to  have  been  profitable.  In 
May,  1841,  the  St.  John^s  Mechanics'  Whale  Fishing  Company  declared  a  dividend 
of  twenty  per  cent,  and  in  1843  the  company  declared  a  dividend  of  205.  a  share 
equal  to  about  fourteen  per  cent — on  *Jl  4«.  paid  up  capital.  These  dividends 
prove  the  company  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  must  be  highly  encouraging. 

The  value  of  exports  from  New  Brunswick  in  1837,  include  34^677^  fiw 
train  oil,  and  30,550/.  for  fish,  chiefly  dry  cod,  the  whole  of  which  was  shif^pedy 
chiefly,  to  Britain  and  the  West  Indies. 

Comparative  statement  of  the  quantities  and  descriptions  of  fish,  exported 
from  St  John's,  New  Brunswick,  during  the  quarters  between  the  5ih  of  July 
and  10th  of  October,  1841  and  1842,  respectively. 


PRODUCB. 

1841 

1849 

AlIwifM 

1368  barrels 

5MlMnrela 

2l0MkB  Midi 
10  boxes,        S 

845kitt0 

18S  boxes 

Shalf-btfreb. 

i400  boxes 

9  barrels 

191kltts 

ami  barrels. 
510  barrels, 
r    ssrcaduaad 
1     348boxes. 
718  kittP. 
lU  boxes. 
SSbarrela. 
166Sboxea. 
labanels. 
IWkttli. 

Pickled  herrings 

Dry  fish i 

Pickled  Mlmoii 

Smoked  herrlast 

Pickled  BMckml 

Pickled  sluMl 
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11i0  produce  of  the  fisheries  was  valued,  in  the  three  years  1832  to  1834, 
as  under  ^— 


PRUDUCB. 

18n 

1833 

1834 

Cod    ftthT-T--T--rtr-- 

£ 

S,488 

1.0» 

212 

290 

1,0S8 

£ 

27.536 
723 
318 
91 
325 
2,290 

£ 
46.337 
2,397 

489 
382 

1,560 

Salmoa 

HerrioM 

Mankiral 

AllwlTflS 

Piflh  oil 

Total 

33,291 

31.283 

51.165 

Tlie  produce  of  the  fisheries  in  the  country  of  Gaspe  and  the  Magdalen 
islands,  in  1836,  consisted  of — cod,  100^42  cwts.  ;  cod  oil,  37,162  gallons ; 
whale  oil^  25,120  gallons ;  besides  salmon  and  other  fish,  the  whole  amounting 
in  value  to  86,624/. 

The  future  success  of  the  British  American  fisheries  must  depend  upon 
markets.  Those  of  Europe  are  not,  at  least  for  several  years,  likely  to  increase 
the  demand  for  salted  or  cured  fish.  The  cause  of  diminished  use  of  fish  being 
the  relazations  daily  increasing  in  the  abstinence  from  eating  meat  on  fast  days, 
and  during  Lent,  in  Catholic  countries. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


FISHERIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tub  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  other  New  England  states  began 

to  carry  on  the  fisheries,  first,  along  the  adjacent  shores,  and  afterwards  on  the 

banks  and  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia.     According  to  Mr.  Pitkin's 

statements,  before  the  revolutionary  war,  about  4000  of  the  inhabitants  were 

employed  chiefly  in  schooners  and  small  craft,  measuring  about  20,000  tons. 

The  average  quantity  of  fish  caught  was  about  350,000  quintals,  value  about 

200,000/.  When  England  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  old  provinces,  it 

was  stipulated, 

*'  By  the  3rd  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  in  1783,  *  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  enjoy  unmolested 
the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  on  the  grand  bank,  and  on  all  other  banks  of  New- 
Ibun^buid  ;  also,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places,  in  the  sea,  where 
the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  used  any  time  to  fish  ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  liberty  to  take  fish  of  any  kind  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, as  the  British  shall  use  (but  not  to  cure  or  dry  them  on  the  island);  and,  also,  on  the 
coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all  other  his  Britannic  Majesty *s  dominions  in  America  ;  and 
that  the  American  fishermen  shall  have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled 
bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  islands,  and  Labrador,  so  long  as 
the  same  shall  remain  unsettled  ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  settled, 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  settlement,  without 
a  previous  agreement  for  that  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of 
the  g^nmnd. 
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<'  For  this  ^vourable  article,"  says  Mr.  Pitkin,  '<  in  relation  to  the  fisheries^  as  in  the 
case  of  the  boundaries,  the  Americans  were  indebted  to  the  firmness  of  their  negotiators, 
and  particularly  Mr.  Adams,  who  knew  their  value  and  importance  to  his  countrymen. 
The  British  negotiators,  for  a  long  time,  refused  their  assent  to  this  article,  and  particulariy 
to  that  part  relating  to  the  coast  fishery,  and  which  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  Ame- 
ricans to  take  fish,  on  the  grand  banks,  &c.,  and  at  last  insisted  on  inserting  the  word 
libertf/,  instead  of  right.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Adams  grew  warm,  and  declared  to  the  British 
negotiators,  he  would  put  his  hand  to  no  articles,  without  satisfaction  about  the  fisheries  ; 
he  asked,  ^  whether  there  was,  or  could  be,  a  clearer  right  ?  In  former  treaties,'  he  said, 
*  that  of  Utrecht,  and  that  of  Paris,  France  and  England  have  claimed  the  right,  and  used 
the  word.  When  God  Almighty  made  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  at  300  leagues 
distance  from  the  people  of  America,  and  at  600  leagues  distance  from  those  of  France  and 
England,  did  He  not  give  as  good  a  right  to  the  former,  as  to  the  latter  ?  If  Heaven,  in 
the  creation,  gave  a  right,  it  is  ours,  at  least,  as  much  as  yours  ;  if  occupation,  use,  and 
possession  g^ve  a  right,  we  have  it  as  clearly  as  you  ;  if  war,  and  blood,  and  treasure  gi?e 
a  right,  ours  is  as  good  as  yours. 

"  '  We  have  certainly  been  fighting  in  Canada,  Cape  Breton,  and  Nova  Sootia,  for 
the  defence  of  this  fishery,  and  have  expended,  beyond  all  proportion,  more  than  you  ;  if^ 
then,  the  right  cannot  be  denied,  why  should  it  not  be  acknowledged,  and  put  o«t  of 
dispute  ?  Why  should  we  leave  room  for  illiterate  fishermen  to  wrangle  and  cnicane  T  * 
The  British  negotiators  finally  yielded  this  last  point,  and  agreed  to  the  article. 

*'  The  New  England  cod-fishery  was  ueariy  extingriished  during  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution. It  recommenced  at  the  peace  of  1 783,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  prospered,  for, 
in  1790,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  represented  to  Congress  the  embarrassed  state  of 
this  fishery. t  Inconsequence  of  a  report  made  by  the  secretary  of  state,  *  a  bounty  was 
granted  by  the  general  government,  on  the  ex})ortation  of  salted  fish,  by  way  of  drawbadc 
of  the  duty  on  imported  salt ;  and  afterwards  an  allowance  in  money  was  made  to  vessels 
employed  for  a  certain  number  of  months  in  this  fishery.  From  this  encouragement,  and 
the  happy  effects  upon  trade  and  commerce,  produced  by  the  establishment  of  the  general 
government,  the  cod-fishery  increased  until  the  commencement  of  the  embargo  and  com- 
mercial restrictions,  in  1808,  and  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
which  followed.  The  British  government  considered  the  shore  fishery,  as  it  was  called,  as 
a  privilege,  granted  at  the  peace  of  1 783,  and  which  was  forfeited  or  done  away,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  war,  and,  therefore,  refused  to  re-grant  it  without  an  equivalent.  In  the 
negotiations  for  peace,  some  of  the  American  commissioners  were  disposed  to  renew  to  the 
British  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  shore  fisheiy,  but  a 
majority  of  them  were  opposed  to  it ;  and  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  the  commercial  coa- 
vention  which  immediately  followed,  were  both  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  fisheries.'** — 
Pitkin, 

*  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  vol.  6,  pages  493  and  495. 

t  "  In  1790,  the  Marblehead  fishermen  petitioned  to  Congress  for  relief.  In  tlieir  peCitiOfD 
they  gave  an  exact  statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  fishing  schooners  of  that  town 
for  the  three  years  preceding.  For  the  year  1787,  each  schooner  earned  483  dollars,  while,  in 
1788,  each  earned  456  dollars,  and,  in  1790,  only  273  dollars.  The  annual  average  of  expenses, 
including  insurance,  was  416  dollars,  thus  showing  a  gain  of  sixty-seven  dollars  for  the  tint  of 
these  three  years,  of  forty  dollars  for  the  second,  and  a  loss  of  143  dollars  for  the  third  year.  It  ii 
estimated,  that  the  duty  paid  on  articles  necessary  for  a  vessel  of  sixty- five  tons,  and  eleven  men, 
amounted  annually  to  138  dollars.  The  amount  of  duty  on  molasses  was  set  down  at  ninety-nine 
cents,  while  that  on  rum  uhu  just  Jburteen  dollar^/  This  petition,  as  well  as  others  of  the  t 
nature,  were  referred  to  Mr.  JeiTerson,  then  secretary  of  state,  whose  report,  the  next  year, 
be  regarded  among  our  most  able  state  papers.  But  tliat  report  concluded  with  an  explicit  r 
mendation,  *  that  the  Jtsheriet  are  not  to  draw  support  from  the  treasury,*  In  1807,  four  " 
were  fitted  out  at  Newbur}-port,  for  the  Labrador  cod^fishery.  These  were  the  first  ▼easelt  (dm 
the  United  States,  that  made  their  fares  in  the  Esquimaux  bay." — Newburypart  Heraid. 
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4i 

?0 

as 

43 

i«o 
ti 

ao 

St 

340 

tu 

'i30 


Ult  to 
Stmvpe 

3  CfL 


3,%DO0 
L  0.000 


11,000 
«,1>00| 
8.0Q0 

f 

800 
1,000 

400 

»00 
MOO 

«00 
1,000 

aoo 

4.000 
1,000 
4,000 


QlUD- 

tmJitti 
We*t 
Indle^B 
Ht  a  dim 
e  ctd. 


40,000 
43,!!iO0 
10.000 

0,000 
12^000 

3,000 

a^o 

lfi,004^ 
1,000 
1.000 
3,000 

him 

1,600 
CvOOO 
000 
^000 
1,100 
11,000 
2,^00 

MOO 
60O 


I7fl,a00[    17^500 


From  17S6to  1790,  iNcuiaiTf, 


Tottmi^i 


90 
100 

1» 

30 
JO 

is 

30 

4 
3 
9 
4 

30 


439 


^400 

3,000 

000 

1,300 

im 

S<iO 
l,44« 
300 
JHO 
00 
3  GO 
160 
900 


550 
900 
SOO 
ffOO 
160 


1!»,1B& 


7tO 
OBO 
130 
1£7 
IGO 
flO 

%n 

35 
33 
10 
7t 

ts 

IBO 


940 
40 

ISO 
1U 


«193 


t»la  to 

111  a  dii. 


19»500 

a^ooo 

5,300 
6,€0D, 
1,000 
3,{K» 
6^000 
1,000 

aoo 

40<J 
1,500 

700 
S,000 


3,noo 
a,ooo 

5Q0 
1*000 
1.000 


10§,0O0 


talfto 


S»,000 
T.SOO 

10,000 

10,001 
*,O00 
O.fMO 

13,WW 
1,500 

i.too 

GOO 
3,000 

\M^ 
10,000 


5,M0 
91000 

3,HW 
l,lfi« 


H),&H 


**  Some  United  States  vessels,  which  attempted  to  carry  on  the  cod-fishery  on  the 
British  colonial  shores,  as  they  had  heen  accustomed  to  do  under  the  treaty  of  1783,  were 
seixed  hy  British  cnasers  ;  hut,  hy  the  convention  of  October  20th9  18 18,  it  was  amed, 
'  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  in  common  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  ^old 
have  the  libertjr  to  take  fish  on  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  extendiiu^ 
from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Rameau  islands  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  Newfouno* 
land,  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quiepen  islands  ;  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalen  islands,  and 
also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks,  from  Mount  Jolly,  on  the  south  of  Labrador, 
to  and  through  the  Straits  of  Bellisle^  and  thence  northerly  indefinitely  along  the  coast ; 
but  irithout  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company/  And  the  American 
fishermen  were  also  to  have  liberty  to  dry  and  ciu'e  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays, 
harboon,  and  creeks,  by  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  above  described, 
and  of  the  coast  of  Labrador  ;  but,  where  such  parts  should  be  settled,  were  not  to  dry  or 
cure  fish,  without  the  Hberty  of  the  proprietors  of  the  gp*ound.  And,  by  the  same  con- 
vention, lihe  United  States  renounce  any  liberty  before  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  them  or  their 
inhabitants,  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish,  on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts, 
bays,  creeks,  or  harbours  of  any  of  the  British  dominions  of  America,  not  included  within 
tlic  aJbove  limits.  They  were,  however,  permitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbours,  for  the 
purpose  of  shelter  or  repairing  damages,  of  purchasing  wood  and  obtaining  water,  and  for 
no  other  purpose.'' 

The  Americans  follow  two  or  more  modes  of  fitting  out  for  fisheries.    The 

first  is  accomplished  by  six  or  seven  farmers,  or  their  sons,  building  a  schooner 

daring  winter,  which  they  man  themselves  (as  all  the  Americans  on  the  sea-coast 

are  more  or  less  seamen  as  well  as  farmers),  and  after  fitting  the  vessel  with 

necenaiy  stores,  they  proceed  to  the  banks,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  Labrador, 

and  loading  their  yessels  with  fish,  make  a  voyage  between  spring  and  harvest. 

The  proceeds  they  divide,  after  paying  any  balance  they  may  owe  for  outfit. 

They  remain  at  home  to  assist  in  gathering  their  crops,  and  proceed  again  for 

another  cargo — which  is  salted  down,  and  not  afterwards  dried :  this  is  termed 
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mud-fish,  and  kept  for  home  consumption.  The  other  plan  is^  when  a  merchant, 
or  any  other  owning  a  vessel,  lets  her  to  ten  or  fifteen  men  on  shares.  He  finds 
the  vessel  and  nets.  The  men  pay  for  all  the  provisions,  hooks,  and  lines,  and 
for  the  salt  necessary  to  cure  their  proportion  of  the  fish.  One  of  the  number 
is  acknowledged  master;  but  he  has  to  catch  fish  as  well  as  the  others,  and 
receives  only  about  twenty  shillings  per  month  for  navigating  the  vessel :  the  crew 
have  five-eighths  of  the  fish  caught,  and  the  owners  three-eighths  of  the  whole. 

The  first  spring  voyage  is  made  to  the  banks;  the  second  either  to  the  banks, 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  the  third,  or  fall  voyage^  is  again 
to  the  banks;  and  a  fourth,  or  second  fall  voyage,  is  also  made,  sometimes,  to 
the  banks. 

Quantity  and  Value  of  Dried  and  Pickled  Fbh  Exported  firom  1791  to  1843. 


YEARS. 


mi. 

I79t. 
IIM. 
1794. 
1795. 
1796. 
1797. 
1796. 
1799. 
18M. 
1801. 
1802. 
IStt. 
1804.. 
1805. 
1806. 
1807. 
1808. 
1809. 
1810. 
1811. 
181t. 
181S. 
1814. 
1815., 
1816. 
1817. 
1818. 
1819., 
1880.. 
18S1.. 
181S.. 
1828.. 
1814.. 
1815.. 
I8M., 
1827. 
1828. 
1889. 
1830. 
18S1. 
1882.. 
1883. 
1884. 
1835.. 
1836. 
1837., 
1638. 
1880., 
1840.. 
1841., 
1842. 
1848* 


DRIBD    FISH. 


quintals. 
888,237 
804,898 
872.825 
436,907 
400,818 
377,713 
406,016 
411,175 
428,495 
392,726 
410,948 
440,925 
461,870 
567,828 
514,549 
537,457 
473,924 
155,806 
345,048 
280,864 
814,387 
189^19 
63,616 
31,310 
103,251 
819,901 
887,514 
308,747 
880,555 
321,419 
107,305 
141,228 
102,760 
810,189 
800,857 
260,803 
147,321 
265.217 
294,761 
120,796 
130,577 
250,544 
240.069 
253.131 
287,721 
240,760 
188,943 
V»JV» 
106,720 
21V425 
252,199 
250.063 
174.120 


Talue  in  dollon. 


1,620,000 
2,400,000 
2,066,000 
2,150,000 
MOO/KX) 
023,000 
l,123/)00 
913,000 
757,000 
592,000 
110.000 
116.000 
494,000 
935,000 
1,003.000 
1,061,000 
1,051,000 
964,000 
706,778 
606,730 
734,024 
873,065 
630,350 
007.741 
747,171 
619,926 
747,541 
530,000 
085,303 
749,900 
713,317 
030,384 
763,805 
740,404 
566,506 
620.145 
709.218 
541,056 
001.610 
567,761 
381,175 

«  For  niao  a 


PICKLED    FISH. 


bnrrel*. 
57^426 
48;»7 
4^440 
36,929 
55,999 
64,556 
09,762 
00,827 
03,541 
50,368 
65,935 
75,619 
76,631 
80,462 
56.070 
04^015 
57,021 
16.957 
54,777 
34,674 
44,716 
23,636 
13.833 
6«43« 
36.232 
33,226 
44,426 
55.119 
60,563 
87,010 
70,419 
00,117 
75,716 
71.559 
70.571 
65.445 
66,113 
63.926 
01^029 
66,113 
91,767 

102,770 
66,441 
01.636 
51,661 
46,192 
40.516 
41,690 
13,631 
42.174 
30.506 
40346 
30,196 


oUm  ending  tbo  30Ui  of  Jime. 


keg>. 


5,156 
7,851 
0,110 
15,903 
12,403 
10,424 
I3;tt0 
11,085 
13,045 
7,207 
10,155 
13,743 
3,030 
9,380 
5,904 
0,388 
3,143 
508 
87 
3,062 
0,963 
15^551 
7,400 
6,746 
7,300 
4,162 
7,191 
6,349 
12.911 
18.630 
11,459 
7,446 
4,205 
3,107 
6,713 
6.594 


▼iteeiB 


3.630 
2.344 
3.487 
8^5 
3,430 
1,067 
3,975 
1,158 
8,349 
4,559 
1,713 


640.000 
848.000 
860^000 

801/m 

98.000 


114/100 


146,080 
81.000 


88l,080 


8I7|000 


848^188 
tW8 


848,417 
187.188 


848^787 


snjiB 


8S1,4M 
181J8t 
198^188 
14UM 
178^88 
14B3>S 


110^048 
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Pboducx  of  the  Fuheries  oi  the  United  States  in  1840 

^ 

F  1  S  H  E  R  I  B  S. 

CTATBSANDTBR. 
RITOR1B8. 

Smoked  or 
Dried  Pteh. 

Plekled 
Fiah. 

Oil. 

Whale  and 

other  Fiah 

OiL 

and  other 
Valne. 

Menem, 
ployed. 

Capital 
inveatid. 

MabM 

qniatala. 
179,166 

889416 
4484 
1484 

6 
•  ••• 

'l485 

""  1 

9 

•••• 

barrel*. 
64,071 
1.7144 
I14»755 

1406 
6,698 

11414 

1414 

1,011 

18,000 

71,101 

8O415 

73460 

416 

14 

07 

8,506 
14 

10485 

78 

0411 

14400 

gallooa. 
1444 

8.630471 
487468 
183407 

400,151 
ll,OiO 

49,704 

*"ioi 

•••• 

•  ••• 

.•  •• 
•••• 

^llooa. 

117407 

15,134 

8404,715 

088,860 
1400,047 

1460441 
8O4OO 

m476 

•  ■  •• 

1487 

14 
""18 

00 
"1400 

•  ••• 

doUart. 
1,854 

44V474 

45.573 

157471 

844465 
74,000 
15,140 

7,087 
11.107 

4,150 
18400 

*V,160 

"iim 

156 
16400 

Bwnber. 
3410 
809 
16.000 
1,160 
1,116 

1.118 

170 

86 

166 

7414 

656 

1.784 

58 

6 

7 
166 

468 

67 
188 

m 

doHam. 
610467 

11,713460 
1477,167 
I.8OI44O 

949460 
08476 
16460 

170400 
88447 

118401 
I4IT 

141 

11410 

Nrr  If  MBMhkit 

Smtli  Ca»«Vaa  ..T....  .rrr. . 

OcarfiA  

Oki*..... 

|irf*f  ft 

llllB—    

gar.:::::::::::::::::: 
lew* !.'r.r.'.r.'.i;*.v..v 

DiatrietofCanUa 

18440 
10,080 
61,800 

64.500 

Tvtal  ••••••••••  •••• 

774447 

471,8504 

4,764,708 

7480,778 

1458487 

86484 

16419^6M 

ABfimACT  of  the  Produce  of  the  Fisheries,  Exported  from  the  United  States,  from 
August  20th,  1789,  to  September  30th,  1790. 


rilH  DMIlXk 

ma  net  lio. 

OIL  WK4L0. 

OIL  ■riR* 

WBALtMltl, 

T0T4L 

QuyilT»IM»# 

Qiaan. 

Value. 

Qnao^ 

tity. 

Valoe. 

Q^aQ* 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Valne. 

y^a& 

Qoin- 
titj. 

Vmloe, 

TILITK, 

F^AMe 

Wtmaeh  W«et  ludl^ 

Quia'i. 
161,116 

din. 

i.oao 
dismiss 

brl«. 

11 

39.194 

dlr*. 

38 
90410 

bria, 
9^f»14 
1,756 

din. 

7J,7fl7 
I34S3 

liTli. 

H03 

80 

din. 

r.OKt 

Ilw. 

108,807 

din. 

1741? 

Ibiu 

IntOO 

SB,7M 

dlTf. 

400^ 
J4,S84; 

749497 

AmMM«fl«tClua 

iM.^^ 

510474 

10406 

m,E3» 

11470 

87,453       1483 

]B,5M 

]08»807 

17417 

39434 

16^3^ 

749,497 

Spaitt ,„._ 

7'1408 
Bit 

h 
1470 

31439 
5431 

MM 

013 

1.514 

iH45r 

10 

4fl,bl 

41,306 
1IJ07 

3486 

1434 

180 
300 

13 

19 

4.77S 

®> 

*» 

'm 

813 
&86 

im 

10 

45 

13,404 

141 

801 

M3] 
604 

099 

5 

1J38 

15 

1 
807 
I7t 

4 
130 
4T0 

3 

G 
133 

4,H7 

38 

11,048 

IM 

10 

&.m 

MI7 
00 

37 

41 

700 

3810 
'100 

'*  S 

flOiioo 
'ifo 

"iio 

1476 
"t9 

in 

14M 

1.130 

34O6 

*7A6 

U',ifi3 
148 

l&fi 
338 

1456) 
6741 
'333 

9474} 

'ssi 

iii 

66 
ISO 

•  • 

sag 

SpsHiah  Wbm  In^e* 
mm4  Flnrkla...... 

Gmt  Bfitoln 

Brici>faW«illAdtee. 

KoTsSeflda 

Honwd ,..,.„ 

nmMdk  W«a«  tttdka. 

O'ermmmf...... 

B*ai»h  W«at  tiultra 

AMma  I»luid«*nd 

GaliwiitofAMca 

.lilifi  !  1 

SMt  ladle*..,. 

339 

A»emt»f>adClaap 

I37.0« 

30»457 

um 

11437 

440ft 

31.459 

3044 

00,990 

11.474 

1401 

3048A 

i«4flo 

443411 

AMtefhothCUMv 

37i.Tll 

S38431 

36,S04 

113.J7S 

IVttSi  » 34,^71  i     M3i 

79441 

111,381 

30417 

7%m 

t7Jl4 

i,m4i8 
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FWH, 

Dried  or  Smoked— qnintals  Exported. 

EXPORTED  TO 

laoo 

iw»i 

IHOI 

1S03 

IMi 

IftOS 

lioe 

ii(lf 

iKi 

IW» 

Bv«aidi  We*t  rtidi« , 

Daaiih  Wut  Indin ., 

BittEih  We«(  latiJc* 

741* 
!      0.003 

U  1,4*0 

110,184 

3,670 
6,147 

«4,4oa 

%^^ 

745tS 
30,163 
111,030 

V.6»7 

1 14,376 
lB,ftS] 

l,5fi4 
16^444 

»7,«M 

qiilliti)» 

2,187 
13.0CO 

Urn 

4C,IW 
124,944 

3,0^ 
43,3^ 

aiS4 

11,239 

g^ 

3.1fla 
11,40& 

&4,391 
96.M3 

3,090 
19.0U4 

1,«S6 

10,A3T 

qwint»U 
3.533 

60.0^ 

49,^ 

IM.OtS 
6,471 
10.»D5 

%im 

1»6,9!»a 

^o&s 

*.4l7 

qui  a  all 

143S 

SJ38 

3*,T2T 

7a.bo4 
6e,o« 

117^11 

l!5jl3 

9, 1  mi 
e,7»& 

71,300 

133 

I3,t7i 

duicit«Tf 
1.3SI 

30.670 
119,471 
«.906 
lfi.347 
«6,99e 
17J,36fi 
IS,^6 
8,07? 

6t,3it« 

IS.310 

30» 

lR,4Sa 

11.435 

M,ad» 
4ft,9n 

6,341 
6T.654  1 
103;I51 
»4,t09 
13,A10 

*6,000 

4,4^ 

7iO 

13,097 

i,m 
t,iso 
7.m 

16v»W 

)«,I44 
»),M4 

l,6M 
1,4» 

i4i 

Ui,Dii 
fflO 

Britiib  Wei^C  iDdJi** 

Britiflli  Am^Tican  Coloolet.. 

«l,a0« 

PrcfkEh  Weit  liidieii ..,,.,.. 

mm 

ipabiiU  Witit  tndlHi  . 

PortugBi  ,„,,*., 

MAdeira 

37.I?B 

ttalv 

Mtt 

ArerngP  pHee...  ..(io|]Rri, 

.,.. 

.... 

.... 

....  1  .... 

4 

A 

4 

If  1*e*f, 

BX PORTED  TO 


1810 


l^tS 


liic; 


IRlt 


8vi!dlib  Wwt  lodtei 

Duiiili  Wettlndica  ....... 

Dntcb  Weft  Indir*    ....... 

BhtUli  \\  est  [  ndin  ....... 

Brituh  Aimeric&a  Ctilouici. 

Fr^3«e  *■.. 

Wtmtih  Weft  Indies 


SpADuh  Weft  lndks 
Fortiigsl    ....*..*.....*,, 
llBdcirs     k..« 


Afrtu  

ItAjy  , 

Cnbfe  .....,- 
K«Tti  ..... 
Bruit*.  Ae. 


20.lHi4A 

t.oe7 

9,340 

a\4^ 

23,631 

o;iM 


quiiit»1« 
17,142 
4.809 

iai4i 

4.13* 

a,o'i3 

a3«3ll9 
2,S1T 
Mrs 

35^03 

t3.4aa 

11,(K)& 


ll.t«S 

143 

1,111 
25,412 

t,iiO| 

6,440 
3fJ,&Ifl 

4^9S 

a.7f.i 

3]Jt2 
1,170 

im 


ijulDtal  t  <  qai  D  t  All 


27,334 
3,055 
3.0V4 

33,039 

1.74T 

43d 

1,6S§ 


ATcritii  pric**'  ■  *diil]tof> 


3t& 


a  M 


3  50 


10,^00 
4,479 
113 
7.S49 
3,460 

AM 


qtintal* 
J,47^ 
]«m 
3,543 

10.M4 

40  L 

9^08 

»*K?7 
7,048 
3.9S2 
3,2^ 
1,430 

t^704 

48 
14 


qfuptKlii 
&43 

2,501 

4,7  ed 

4,7D0 

40,739 
32,745 
35,3t4 

i6^srr 

V,7il 
53.144 

8sa 
im 

l»^10 


4  09 


4  19 


qQiEitmU 
»,304 
15«437 
23A36 

481 

5^*731 
0,194 
M77 

384 
3^405 

3t6 
14,420 
41,014 

S7.9ii 
10,048 


qalfiulf 
12,1% 


54 
«j^746 

M7A 


14,045 

9,076 
Si.lW 

»4,irr 
13^  n 


EXPORTED  TO 


1814 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

I8S1 

quiniaU 

quintaU 

qaintala 

qainub 

quintaU 

qoinUOa 

qnintab 

qvintals 

qointal* 

4,734 

a,7W 

1,216 

1.710 

3.444 

4326 

2346 

7347 

1361 

21.710 

1B«467 

17.411 

16.616 

22.039 

18305 

20392 

11.744 

19.414 

U,7I0 

81,699 

19.912 

10^066 

22360 

17,922 

14305 

23381 

18.736 

600 

291 

21S 

.«■• 

•  ■•• 

•  •■. 

.... 

218 

706 

20 

629 

11 

68 

8 

4 

113 

9 

688 

f,7€6 

617 

2.210 

119 

71 

1 

181 

74.493 

74.966 

63,147 

40383 

67,779 

60394 

39306 

44,179 

86.719 

75 

8S 

2.818 

886 

1306 

915 

40 

CM8 

6.693 

6.533 

0,414 

6,997 

7.299 

6375 

8387 

iQion 

2.200 

2.0W 

.,,, 

76 

444 

667 

711 

189 

•  >•• 

202 

87 

660 

848 

9.771 

16,039 

13.759 

0315 

18.T74 

U348 

9,061 

6348 

83M 

ISO 

126 

85 

48 

100 

176 

41 

500 

148 

6.247 

1,516 

6.121 

051 

1.154 

7387 

587 

466 

58 

63,098 

61.189 

63.985 

83368 

71,144 

95,708 

78348 

67314 

87,718 

49,143 

55.185 

46348 

37,752 

85318 

85388 

85,498 

41,811 

48308 

11.74« 

80.194 

11.175 

8360 

19312 

12,782 

6310 

8.631 

73» 

8w«dbh  West  Indka 
Daabh  West  IndMs. 
Datdi  WeaClndiM.. 
BritUhWeMlndMS.. 
Britbh  America 

Wnncm 

Fi«nciiW«rtliidiea^ 

Spalii 

SptDidiWertliidiM 

Portugal 

Made&a 

Wwt  ladios (feneraUy) 

Borape 

amST. 

itely 

ColM 

BftTtl 

BiMila,fte..... 


1365 

18329 

lU7i 

818 

181 

81,184 
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BXPORTRD  TO 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838     1 

1830 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1848 

Swedidi  IVaat  Iniliea 

Daniah  Wert  Indica. 

Dutch  West  Indies. 

Bririak  W«wt  Indies. r t-- 

qaintaU 

1,117 

27,437 

24.175 

321 

73 

W.94S 

7^262 
19,Ut*5 
490 
60,154 
3,001 

24 

50 
4.268 
6.079 

quintals 

557 

25,036 

28,«56 

436 

189 

250 

25,379 

336 

77,757 

21,763 

726 

75,847 

1,886 

119 

1,700 

4,717 

23,817 

qnintaU 

,           284 

17,937 

28,461 

819 

180 

1*7,647 

sV'tto 

17,637 
453 

58,250 
282 

106 

6,023 

4,817 

qnintaU 

356 

14,170 

.../• 

8.677 

l,6fl4 

75,004 

13,151 

774 

30,419 

518 

211 

3,285 
5.754 

qaintals  'qaintala  'quintal* 

252!           564,        1,071 

10,209;      13,193         9,662 

2.%825       26,204       24,483 

506,           240|           099 

187!               1            620 

....     1     ....              1,035 

0,793!        9,014       10,501 

....     1             40      .... 

89,3951      78,278       69,018 

16,900        2,477       27,093 

293      .... 
39,698       44,635       53,365 
67            525         2,512 

1881          262           327 

3.8071       4,522         3,144 
8,8031       4,462        6,796 

qaintaLi 

1,031 

9,826 

35,902 

2,679 

40 

13,186 

90 

77,280 

34,939 

291 

67,991 

1,146 

431 

2,934 
4,539 

quintals 

2.248 

37,599 

44,918 

3,197 

314 

13,004 

86,110 
36.774 

57,682 
564 

512 

4,046 
10,068 

quintals 

360 

16,642 

21,977 

4,793 

BrifJah  American  colouies.. . 

France 

Franeh  Wert  IndiM 

Speto 

^%i^ , 

23 

8,833 
46,007 

Other  Spaniek  Wert  lndie«. . 
Madeira. 

26,242 

Havti 

43.088 

Wert  ladiee  (gmeraUy) 

Bvrqpe. ..••••        n       

Africa „        

Italy 

BraiiUAe. 

Otlierplacef 

37 

434 

884 
6,242 

Hayti,  and  the  Spanish  and  Danish  West  Indies,  are  the  countries  to  which 
pickled  fish  has  been  principally  exported  from  the  United  States.  Of  102,770 
barrels  of  pickled  fish  (herrings  and  mackarel)  exported  in  1831-2,  there  were 
exported  to  the  Danish  West  Indies^  19^310  barrels  ;  Dutch  West  Indies^ 
7612  barrels ;  British  West  Indies^  1992  barrels ;  Hayti,  29,476  barrels ; 
Spanish  West  Indies,  21,560  barrels ;  and  the  remainder  to  various  places.  Of 
42,274  barrels  of  pickled  fish  exported  in  1840,  there  were  exported  to  Danish 
West  Indies,  5078  barrels;  to  Dutch  West  Indies,  3537  barrels;  to  Spanish 
West  Indies,  12,672  barrels  ;  to  Hayti,  16,605  barrels;  and  the  remainder  to 
various  places.  The  greater  part  of  the  pickled  fish  caught  and  cured  by  the 
fishermen  of  the  United  States  is  consumed  at  home. 

The  rivers  of  the  United  States,  especially  those  of  the  New  England  states, 
are  frequented  by  salmon,  shad,  and  various  other  fish.  The  shad  fishery  is 
rather  important. 

Extract  from  report  on  this  fishery : — 

**  The  shad  fishermen  have  been  very  successful  the  present  season.  It  is  estimated 
that  3000  barrels  have  been  already  taken  in  the  Sound  between  Monomoy  point  and 
Baas  river.  The  shad  fishery  on  our  shores  was  commenced  by  a  few  individuals  four  years 
igo.  Now,  between  200  and  300  men,  principally  from  Connecticut,  are  engaged  in  it. 
^le  fish  are  taken  with  seines,  of  which  two  kinds  are  used ;  one  made  of  great  length 
and  depth  for  the  purpose  of  surrounding  scools  of  shad  where  the  water  is  from  five  to 
•even  Uthoms  deep  ;  and  the  other  kind  are  fitted  for  meshing,  the  seine  being  trailed  out 
from  a  boat  or  vessel,  and  the  shad,  in  attempting  to  run  through  it,  are  caught  by  their 
gills.  The  long  '  purse  seines'  require  a  crew  of  sixteen  men  to  manage  them,  and  are 
cspable  of  holding  an  immense  number  of  fish.  Captain  David  Baker,  took,  at  one  haul, 
200  barrels  of  shad,  and  Captain  Judah  Baker,  also  enclosed  as  large  a  number,  but  a 
shark  broke  through  the  seine,  and  made  a  passage  for  the  shad  to  escape.  Present  ap- 
pearances indicate  that  the  taking  of  shad  on  our  coast,  will  soon  become  as  important  a 
branch  of  business  as  the  cod  and  mackarel  fishery.  We  are  informed  that  they  have,  at  a 
certain  season  of  the  year,  always  been  abundant  in  the  waters  of  the  Sound,  but  until  re- 
centlj,  no  means  had  been  discovered  for  taking  them  in  the  open  sea,  in  sufficiently  larg^ 
quantities  to  justify  the  expense  of  fitting  out  vessels  on  purpose  to  take  them.  It  is  be- 
heved  that  shad,  like  mackarel,  in  the  spring,  proceed  northward  along  the  coast,  and  that 
the   fishermen,  when  they  better   understand   their  habits,  will   be  enabled  to  follow 
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them  as  they  uow  do  the  mackarel.  They  arrive  in  the  Vineyard  sound  the  last  of  Miw, 
or  beginning  of  June,  and  then,  as  the  weather  advances,  proceed  northward  along  the 
coast  as  far  as  Nova  Scotia.  But  the  fact  that  they  are  taken  very  nearly  as  early  in  the 
rivers  of  Msdne  as  in  the  Sound,  seems  to  favour  the  supposition  that  they  are  a  deep  water 
fish,  and  only  visit  the  coast  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  to  deposit  their  spawn." — 
Hansard's  Register  for  1841. 

Salmon, — The  rivers  of  Maine  are  those  to  which  salmon  resort  more  than  to 
others.     The  Portland  Argus,  alluding  to  the  salmon  fishery  of  1840,  observes, 

"  Salmon  are  very  plentiful  this  season.  Dr.  Drew  of  Augusta,  says,  that  one  morn- 
ing lately,  he  noticed  in  the  market,  150  that  had  been  taken  near  our  wharfe  the  previous 
night.  Their  weight,  we  should  think,  would  be  about  seventeen  pounds  eadL  At  ten 
cents  per  pound,  this  would  make  that  night's  fare  wortli  255  dollars.  We  understand  that 
one  has  been  caught  in  Bath  tliis  season,  weighing  seventy  pounds.  It  was  sent  to  Boston, 
for  the  epicures.  They  have  been  sold  as  low  as  eight  cents  per  poimd,  though  the  price, 
when  they  first  appear  in  market,  is  one  dollar  per  pound." 


MACKAREL  FISHERY  OF  TOE  UNITED  STATES. 

This  fishery  is  carried  on  chiefly  from  the  New  England  states — chiefly  from 
Massachusetts.  In  the  ports  of  which  there  were  inspected  the  following 
number  of  barrels  of  mackarel,  during  the  years  1838  to  1842  inclusive,  vi*. : 


TOWNS. 


No.  I. 


I  brl*. 

Boston I  2/JI7 

Gloucester i  ^.071 

Newbur>port j  2.075 

Truro   i  «.440 

Wt>llfleet    I  2.3C8 

Hiogbam i  3,.Vji 

CohiMMt I  1 ,3 1 2 

Denuis  1,218 

ProvincetowQ    I  916 

B«rnsUbIe 738 

Scituate     371 

Carried  for wurd  ....  22,018 


No.«. 


brl«. 

1.406 

1.868 

1,535 

951 

1.143 

756 

713 

489 

830 

«76 

237 


No.  3. 


brU. 

1.386 

1,931 

,717 

.461 

'*,R62 

.901 

,326 

967 

940 

829 

452 


10.313  i    20,772 


TOWNS. 


Yarmouth 
iMymouth 

Salem 

Chatham   . 
Beverly  .. 


Brought  forward  . 


Total. 


.1842 
.1841 
.1840 
.1830 
.1838' 


No.l. 

brla. 

tk.918 

417 

296 

80 

16 

10 


No.l. 


lo^ia 

169 

117 

19 

« 

6 


23.747       10,649 


I 


10,479 
11.631 
38.054 
16.830 


11,! 
ll.rS3 
19.341 
61,940 


Ne.S. 


hrb. 

10,771 
0 
161 

75 

O 
5 


11,141 
1M17 
».6M 


The  following  sketch  is  interestingly  descriptive  of  the  mode  of  fishing  at  sea 
for  mackarel. 

Extract  from  **  A  Journal  of  a  Mackarel  Cruise  :'* — 

"  On  the  6th  of  July,  a  fair  wind  carried  us  beyond  the  bar  of  Newbury  port;  in 
a  few 'moments,  and  wo  were  soon  rolling  and  tossing  on  the  briny  deep.  Before  dark  a 
thunder  storm  arose,  wluch  lasted  all  night. 

'*  We  sailed  south,  and  on  Friday  morning  was  sixty  miles  south  of  Nantucket,  but  (Ki 
not  fall  in  with  any  mackarel  until  Saturday,  when  we  were  called  to  our  lines  befbre  dawn 
of  day,  by  the  skipper,  who,  holding  the  morning  watch,  had  discovered  that  there  wai  a 
scool  around  us.  They  bit  well  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  we  salted  sefen 
barrels  that  morning.     It  was  at  this  time  that  I  learned  the  process  of  taking  them. 

<<  Every  person  has  two  lines,  with  two  hooks  on  each,  and  even  when  the  fish  are  moft 
plentiful,  an  experienced  hand  can  with  perfect  ease  tend  two  lines,  while  a  tyro  finds  £flt> 
oulty  in  preventing  one  from  becoming  entangled,  as  he  draws  in  the  fish  or  throws  die 
line  out  again.  Mackarel  always  go  in  scoots,  but  it  is  not  every  scool  that  will  bite  ; 
when  they  will  not  bite  they  are  said  to  be  '  scooting*  In  this  case,  they  are  seen  in  bige 
numbers,  with  their  heads  nearly  out  of  water,  swimming  with  great  swiftneeSy  i 
in  a  direct  line,  and  sometimes  round  and  round,  having  the  appearance  of  bei 
ened.  A  scool  can  be  seen  half  a  mile  distant,  and  whenever  one  is  percwved, 
ODdeavours  to  '  run  into  it,'  and  stop  it  by  throwing  but  among  tkem,  wUoh  tiiej  i 
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times  succeed  in  doinff.  This  bait,  which  b  used  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  scool 
about  the  yessel,  consists  of  other  fish  taken  on  board  in  port,  and  salted.  It  is  groimd  up 
yery  fine  in  a  '  bait  mill,'  and  always  used  while  fishing.  The  hooks  are  baited  with  a 
small  piece  of  fish  taken  firom  the  throat  of  the  mackarel  that  are  caught,  and  when  this 
cannot  be  procured,  with  pieces  of  pork.  They  bite  very  quick,  much  like  a  pickerel,  and 
must  be  drawn  in  the  instant  they  are  felt  touching  the  hook.  There  is  no  mercy  shown 
to  the  fish  after  he  is  taken  ;  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  me  line  the  hook  is  torn  from  his  mouth, 
and  he  fidls  into  a  barrel  or  on  deck.  Frequently,  after  they  cease  biting,  the  remainder 
of  the  Kool  is  seen  swimming  about  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  which  case,  they  are 
*  gaffedy*  or  booked  up,  with  an  instrument  called  a  '  gaff,'  which  is  an  iron  or  steel  rod, 
two  feet  long,  bent  at  the  end  like  a  hook,  but  without  a  beard,  and  attached  to  a  pole 
about  six  feet  long.  When  the  fish  have  all  disappeared  (probably  sunken),  the  fishermen 
proceed  to  dress,  wash,  and  salt  those  caught,  which  is  done  with  such  despatch  by  those 
practised  in  the  business,  that  in  less  than  an  hour  after  we  had  ceased  fishing,  seven  bar- 
rels were  salted,  and  the  crew's  work  ended  for  the  day. 

^'  Mackarel  seldom  ever  bite  except  early  in  the  morning,  or  just  at  night,  and  since 
they  are  not  found  every  day,  there  is  much  leisure  time  on  boiurd  a  fishing  vessel,  which 
is  the  dullest  part  of  the  voyage.  Such  time  is  employed  by  the  crew  in  making 
miniature  vessds,  catching  various  kinds  of  fish  for  amusement  and  to  eat,  and  in  sleeping. 
The  fishing  business  is  very  uncertain  ;  one  may  fall  in  with  mackarel,  and  return  home 
fully  laden  with  them  in  four  or  five  days,  or  may  cruise  about  till  the  stores  are  all 
exhausted,  without  finding  any. 

<<  We  coasted  along  Cape  Cod  for  about  three  weeks,  catching  a  few  mackarel  now 
and  then,  but  found  them  rather  scarce,  and  what  few  there  were,  very  small.  Cape  Cod 
is,  firom  the  water,  the  most  dreary  looking  place  that  I  ever  saw.  As  you  sail  along  you 
see  notlung  but  a  sand  bank,  with  two  or  three  huts  upon  it,  which  have  been  erected  for 
the  benefit  of  shipwrecked  sailors,  who  might  chance  to  be  washed  on  shore  olive.  It  is  no 
terror,  however,  to  fishermen,  as  they  are  not  there  during  the  stormy  part  of  the  season. 
The  greatest  danger  fishermen  are  in,  is  of  being  run  into  by  other  vessels  during  a  fog, 
which  is  sometimes  so  thick  that  you  can  see  but  little  more  than  the  length  of  the  vessel. 
Such  an  accident  occurred  to  a  vessel  that  was  near  us  almost  all  the  trip,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  put  into  the  nearest  port. 

"  One  morning,  the  skipper  spoke  a  vessel  from  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  with  100  barrels 
of  mackarel,  that  reported  tnem  plentiful  in  that  bay.  The  skipper,  thinking  it  was  not  best 
to  remain  there  when  he  heard  of  mackarel  elsewhere,  immediately  set  sail  and  steered  for 
home,  to  take  a  new  fit-out  for  the  Bay  of  Chaleur.  The  next  day  we  were  alongside  of 
the  wharf  we  sailed  from.  Thus  it  is  with  fishermen,  whenever  they  hear  that  mackarel 
have  been  caught  in  any  other  place,  they  all  set  sail  for  the  spot,  but  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  they  learn,  too  late,  that  the  fish  are  somewhere  else.  Many  fishermen  have  (as  I  am 
told)  b^n  living  almost  entirely  upon  hope,  for  two  or  three  years  past,  expecting 
soon  to  find  mackarel  plenty,  and  to  catch  their  share  of  them.  Some,  last  year,  did 
not  catch  the  amount  of  fifty  barrels,  which  would  not  pay  their  outfits.  They  are 
led  to  suppose  that  they  shall  do  well  before  long,  because  tnere  was  once  a  time  when 
they  found  mackarel  plenty,  and,  because  even  now,  occasionally  a  vessel  is  fortunate 
enough  to  make  a  good  trip.  But  the  business  must,  undoubtedly,  be  dropj^ed  by  many 
of  ibam,  for  it  is  evident  that  mackarel  are  pretty  well  caught  up,  and  >vill  never 
again  be  so  plenty  as  they  have  been. 

**  If  any  clais  of  people  ought  to  be  well  paid  for  their  labour,  it  is  the  fisher- 
men, for  theirs  certainly  is  a  hard  life.  As  they  go  in  small  vessels,  they  cannot  enjoy 
even  many  conveniences  that  seamen  do  on  board  large  vessels,  and  they  are  obliged  by 
neceasity,  to  live  among  much  filth.  They  cannot  carry  with  them  a  great  assortment  of 
pfOTisions,  and  being  out  almost  all  the  summer  season,  they  are  deprived  of  fruits  and 
many  of  those  productions  of  the  soil,  which  in  the  season  of  them,  furnish  landsmen 
with  fo  many  luxurious  dishes." 
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I.AKE  AND  RIVER  FISHERIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  fisheries  of  the  lakes,  and  especially  of  Lake  Huron^  are  of  very  consi- 
derable value.  The  following  account  of  those  fisheries  is  extracted  from  the 
New  York  Merchants*  Magazine  for  1842. 

*'  The  larger  lakes,  as  well  as  the  interior  waters  of  the  state,  abound  in  fish,  some  of 
them  of  the  most  valuable  sorts,  which  are  now  taken  in  Lake  Superior  during  the  sum- 
mer by  the  American  Fur  Company,  whose  traders  are  foimd  scattered  at  widely  separated 
points  along  its  shores.  Among  those  of  a  superior  sort  are  the  Mackinaw  trout,  the  white 
fish,  sturgeon,  salmon  trout,  muskelimjeh,  pickerel,  pike,  perch,  herring,  the  rock  bass,  the 
white  and  black  bass,  catfish,  trout,  and  gar,  which  constituted,  dunng  the  earlier  condition 
of  the  country,  a  very  valuable  article  of  food,  as  they  do  now  of  commerce.  Among  the 
most  prominent  of  these  are  the  white  fish,  which  are  not  only  peculiar  to  the  lakes,  but 
from  the  first  colonisation  of  the  territory  by  the  French  explorers,  have  been  hie^hly  cele- 
brated; large  quantities  of  trout,  as  well  as  the  white  fish,  are  taken  upon  the  lakes  and 
shipped  to  Ohio,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

"  The  subjoined  statement  derived  from  the  Detroit  Daily  Advertiser,  exhibits  the  pro- 
gress of  the  lake  fisheries  at  diflferent  periods,  from  1835  to  1840: — 

<* '  With  the  immense  business  which  is  destined  to  be  done  on  the  western  lakes,  that 
of  the  fisheries  should  not  be  overlooked,  as  it  has  already  become  a  considerable  item  of 
exports.  The  number  and  varieties  of  fish  taken,  are  worthy  of  notice,  and  it  is  stated  that 
no  fresh  waters  known,  can,  in  any  respect,  bear  a  comparison. 

^' '  From  the  earliest  period  of  the  settlement  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  fishing  has  been 
carried  on  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  a  part  of  their  food,  but  not  until  the  past  five 
years  has  fish  become  an  article  of  export.  Since  that  time,  the  business  has  rapidly  in- 
creased. The  number  of  barrels  taken,  so  fiir  as  information  can  be  gathered,  in  1835, 
was  8000,  and  in  1840,  it  reached  32,005  barrels. 

^'  '  The  weight  to  which  some  of  the  fish  attain  is  unparalleled,  except  in  the  BtGariasippi 
— as  follows  : — 


NAMES  OFFISH. 


Sturgeon 

Trout 

MiukeloDJeh 

Pickerel 

Mullet 

Wbtcefish    

At  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 


Greatest 
Weight. 


llM. 

120 
60 
40 
15 
10 


Arerage. 


NAMES  OF  FISH. 


lbs. 
70 

10  to  a 


10  „ 

3  „ 
*  .. 

4  M 


Greatest 
Weight. 


Perch...   .. 

Roach 

Black  Bass 
Billfish  .. 
Catfish  .... 
Sisquoelle.. 


lbs. 


ATOTSft. 


t  10  a 

10     ..» 
S     h1« 


'^ '  The  varieties  usually  taken  for  pickling,  are  trout,  pickerel,  white  fish,  and  asquoelle; 
the  latter,  however,  is  to  be  found  only  in  LaJ^e  Superior. 

** '  Since  the  projected  canal  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  has  been  suspended,  Yankee  enter- 
prise, at  great  expense,  in  the  absence  of  artificial  locks,  has  surmounted  the  di£Scalty  of 
getting  over  the  falls  leading  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Superior,  and  within  the  two  past 
years,  two  vessels,  by  means  of  slides^  rollers,  &c.,  have  reached  the  upper  lake. 

<' '  Three  vessels  have,  also,  been  built  on  Lake  Superior  by  the  American  Fur  CompaiiT. 
The  two  former  vessels  will  hereafter  be  engaged  in  the  fishing  trade,  in  fireightmg  ntt^ 
provisions,  &c.,  to  various  points  on  the  IsJces,  and  returning  with  fish.  Heretofore  Ae 
American  Fur  Company  have  monopolised  the  trade.  This  will  open  a  new  era  in  die 
upper  lake  fisheries,  as  they  are  said  to  be  inexhaustible. 
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<« « From  the  following  table,  of  the  amount  of  fiah  barreled,  which  was  obtained  from 
various  sources,  the  rapid  increase  of  the  business  will  be  seen  : — 


1836 

1837 

1840 

Lake  Superior 

barrela. 

2,000 

1.200 
300 
600 
600 

3,100 
600 

4,000 

hanwlf. 

5,500 

800 

600 

4,100 

600 

2.500 

barrel*. 
10.000 
4.000 
2,553 

3.000 

3,550 
600 

1,000 
800 

1,500 

1,000 
275 
»5 
500 
500 
500 
500 

Mackinac 

Saalt  Ste.  Marie     

Green  Bay • 

Varioea  pointa  on  Lake  Huron 

Port  Gratiot    

BlMirea  of  Lake  H  uron 

On  Detroit  River 

Rhorea  of  Saoilac  Conoty 

Sc  Clair  Rirer 

Dnimmond'tt Inland  ....... ...t,.  ., 

Twin  Rirera 

Mouth  of  Manniatee  Birrt 

Sheboygan  River 

Racioe  River • 

Saginaw  Bay 

Thunder  Bay.. «.« 

Beaver  laland ....«.«. 

South  Saginaw  Bay * 

Totil   ; 

12;200 

14,100 

35,005 

«<  *  The  aireifage  price  of  fish,  per  barrel,  for  the  past  five  years,  in  Detroit,  is  eight  dol< 
lars,  which  gives  a  total  value  of  the  business,  in  1840,  at  256,040  dollars.  Thus,  in  iU 
itihncjf  it  adds  this  large  amount  annually  to  the  wealth  of  Michigan.'  " 

In  the  Missbsippi  and  other  rivers,  various  fishes,  which  we  have  already 
described^  abound.  Of  some  of  the  lakes  near  the  delta  of  that  river,  the  follow- 
ing account  is  curious : — 

"  One  hict,  however,  distinguishes  the  summer  of  1839.  It  is  the  diying  up  of  the 
lakes  in  the  Missisuppi  swamp — at  least  in  that  portion  of  it  in  Adams  countv,  extending 
firom  below  Natchez  to  EUis*  diffs,  north  and  south,  and  from  the  highlands  ot  St.  Cadia- 
rine  creek  to  the  Mississippi  river,  east  and  west.  This  occurrence,  so  fisu*  as  the  writer's 
inquiries  extend,  is  unexampled,  and  is,  at  least,  a  striking  proof  of  severe  drought.  In 
company  with  a  friend,  on  a  hunting  excursion  of  a  day  or  two,  in  the  last  week  in  Septem- 
ber^ we  vifflted  several  of  these  lakes.  They  are  almost  entirely  dry,  and  can  be  crossed 
anywhere  on  horseback.  They  form  beautuiil  meadows  of  various  extent,  from  100  yards 
to  200  yards  in  width,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  in  length,  covered  with  luxuriant 
and  tender  grass. 

"  The  myriads  of  fish  that  once  swarmed  in  these  lahes^  have  all  perished.  As  the 
water  recedes  to  the  centre,  they  naturally  crowd  to  that  point,  and  as  these  reservoirs  faU, 
also,  the  eagles  and  vultures,  and  fish  eating  vermin  of  all  kinds,  flock  in  vast  numbers,  to 
such  a  feast  as  is  seldom  spread  to  them.  In  the  deeper  and  larger  lakes,  a  few  inches  of 
water  were  found  in  the  centre,  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  dying  fish,  and  stained  with 
blood  drawn  from  them  by  the  talons  of  their  ever  vigilant  and  insatiable  foes.  The  re- 
mains of  those  that  were  dying  and  bleaching  in  the  sun,  covered  large  spaces,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  an  appearance,  to  use  the  words  of  an  old  hunter,  '  like  leaves  after  a  frost.' 

*^  These  lakes  have,  for  ^  time,  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  con- 
trary,* been  the  habitation  of  numerous  species  of  fish,  from  the  grim  garr^  that  shark  of 
these  firesh  waters,  to  the  diminutive  pan-fish.  The  winter  rains  will  again  restore  water 
to  their  basins,  but  another  great  overflow  of  the  Mississippi  can  alone  supply  them  with 
their  ordinary  inhabitants.  Even  the  amphibious  alligator  will  have  small  temptations  to 
feium  to  them  ;  for  his  usual  supply  of  provision  has  failed.  At  present,  they  are  covered 
with  an  exuberant  coat  of  grass,  without  any  object  to  interfere  with  the  view,  extending,  in 
some  of  them,  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Upon  these  meadows  the  cattle  and 
horeei  find  a  plentiful  subsistence ;  and  the  venison  of  this  season  is  uncommonly  fat  and 
ddieaie,  owing  to  the  superabundance  of  pastura^. 

<<  It  will  suggest  itself  to  the  mind  of  a  medical  man  that  millions  of  fish,  thus  perish- 
ing, and  corrupting,  must  affect  the  atmosphere.     Such  is  the  fact ;  and  before  reaching* 
the  open  bed  oiF  the  lakes,  the  effluria  becomes  extremely  offensive." — Hansards  Register. 
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Comparative  view  of  the  fisheries  of  Massachusetts^  exclusive  of  the  whale 

fisheries : — 

Fisheries  of  Massachusetts  in  1837. 


Vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackarel  fishery       .         .  .    No. 

Tonnage  of  same tons 

Number  of  quintals  of  codfish  caught         ....  quintals 

Value  of  same          ........  dollars 

Number  of  barrels  of  mackarel  caught       ....  barrels 

Value  of  same dollars 

Number  of  bushels  of  salt  used  in  cod  and  mackarel  fishery  bushels 

Hands  employed No. 

Capital  invested dollars 


1,290 

76,089 

510,554 

1,569,517 

234,059 

1,639,042 

837,141 

11,146 

2,683,176 


Pboduce  of  Fisheries  of  Massachusetts  and  other  States,  in  1840. 

Smoked  or  Dried  FwA.— United  States,  773,947  quintals  ;  Massachusetts,  389,715 
quintals;  Maine,  279,156  quintals ;  New  Hampshire,  28,257  quintals ;  Rhode  Island, 
4034  qumtals. 

Pickled  Fif A.— United  States,  472,359  barrels  ;  Massachusetts,  124,755  barrels ; 
North  CaroHna,  73,350  barrels;  Maryland,  71,293  barrels  ;  Maine,  54,071  barr^ 

Spermaceti  Ot/.— United  States,  4,764,708  gallons  ;  Massachusetts,  3,630,972  gal- 
lons; Rhode  Island,  487,268  gallons  ;  New  York,  400,251  gallons;  Connecticut^  183,207 
gallons. 

fVhale  and  other  Fish  Ot/.— United  States,  7,536,778  gallons;  Massadrasetts, 
3,364,725  gallons;  Connecticut,  1,909,047  gallons;  New  York,  1,269,541  gaUons; 
Rhode  Island,  633,860  gallons. 

Value  of  Whalebone,  ^-c— United  States,  1,153,234  dollars  ;  Massachusetts,  442,974 
dollars;  New  York,  344,665  dollars  ;  Connecticut,  157,572  dollars  ;  New  J^-sey,  74^000 
dollars. 

Hands  employed,— \]mieA  States,  36,584 ;  Massachusetts,  16,000  ;  Maryland,  7814 ; 
Mame,  3610  ;  Connecticut,  2215. 

Capital  invested.^VmtoA  States,  16,429,620  dollars;  Massachusetts,  11,725,850 
dollars;  Connecticut,  1,301,640  dollars ;  Rhode  Island,  1,077,157  dollars  ;  New  York, 
949,250  dollars. 

Comparative  tonnage  of  vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries^  and  in  the  foreign 

and  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States,  in  1841. 


Registered  vessels  employed  in  foreign  trade,  for  the  year  1841  . 

Enrolled  and  Licensed  Vessels. 

The  enrolled  vessels  employed  in  coasting  trade,  for  the  year  1841 
licensed  vessels  under  twenty  tons,  employed  in  coasting  trade  . 

Fishing  Vessels, 

EInrolled  vessels  employed  in  cod  fishery 

„  „  mackarel  fishery       .  .     . 

Lioensed  vessels  under  twenty  tons,  employed  in  cod  fisherv 
The  registered  and  enrolled  tonnage  employed  in  the  whale  mhery, 

during  the  year  1841,  was 

Aggregate  amount  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  on  the 

30th  of  September,  1841,  was  stated  at         ...         . 
Of  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  employed  in  the  coasting  trade, 

amounting  to  1,076,036  18-95th8,  as  above  stated,  there  were 

employed  in  steam  navigation 


tons. 
945,803  42-95tli8 


1,076,036  18-95at 
31,031  70-95at 


60,556  05-95dit 

11,321  13-95tfit 

5,995  79-9MIS 

157,405  l7-95dMi 

2,130,744  87-95dMi 

174,342  44-99dis 
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WHALE  FISHERY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Norw'egians  were  accustomed  at  an  early  period  to  capture  whales.  Bat 
they  only  did  so,  as  they  now  do  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  when  whales  . 
airived  casually  on  the  coast  or  in  the  bays.  The  Biscayans  were  the  first  people  1 
vho  pursued  the  whale  fishery  as  a  regular  business.  They  carried  it  on  with 
enefgyi  perse\'erancej  and  success,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  voyages  of  the  Dutch  and  EngUsh  to  the  Northern  Oeeanj  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  a  passage  to  India  discovered  multitudes  of  whales  in  those  seas, 
nrhieh  led  the  Dutch  and  English  to  enter  upon  the  northern  whale  fishery. 
During  tlie  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  houses  were  established  upon  the 
noitbem  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  and  provided  with  tanks,  boilers,  and  all  other 
neoesnftiy  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  the  blubber,  and  preparing  the 
bono  for  market.  A  town  with  shops  and  taverns  arose  in  consequence.  The 
town  disappeared  with  the  whale  fishery.  The  Dutch  whale  fishery  was  in  its 
lost  prosperous  state  during  the  year  1680,  when  it  employed  about  260  ships, 
[id  14,000  sailors.  Tlie  English  whale  fishery  was  carried  on  by  an  exclusive 
|»mpatiyf  like  that  of  Holland ;  and  in  1 725  the  South  Sea  Company  embarked 
the  whale  fishery,  and  prosecuted  it  with  vigour  for  about  eight  years,  and 

abandoned  it,  with  considerable  loss.    The  French  and  some  other  nation!^ 
abarked  in  the  pursuit  with  great  success. 

is  recorded  in  the  second  volume  of  the  **  Philosophical  Transactions,** 
letter  from  Mr.  Richard  Norwood,  who  resided  at  the  Bermudas,  "  that  the 
irhale  fishery  had  been  carried  on  in  the  bays  of  those  islands  for  two  or  three 
yearn.  A  year  or  two  afterguards,  the  whale  fishery  was  proposed  by  a  Mr.  Richard 
Stafford,  who  remarks  that  he  had  killed  several  black  whales  himself.  ^  I  have 
been/  say^  he,  '  at  the  Bahama  islands,  and  there  have  seen  of  this  same  sort  of 
ylialc  (the  spermaceti)  dead  on  the  shore,  with  sperma  all  over  their  bodies ! 
lysclf  and  about  twenty  others  have  agreed  to  try  whether  we  can  master  and 
iliem,  for  I  never  could  hear  of  any  of  that  sort  that  was  killed  by  any  man, 
^their  fierceness  and  swiftness.''  *  One  such  whale/  said  he,  '  would  be 
ly  hundred  pounds.'  ''*  New  Providence^  in  the  Bahamas,  became  soon^ 
iftcnrards  distinguished  as  a  whale  fishing  station.  Before  the  English  colonist 
ktUed  whaJes  in  America,  '*  the  Indians  upon  the  shores  of  North  America  were' 
led  to  adventure  out  from  the  coast  in  their  canoes,  and  pierce  them 
f  their  lances,  or  other  instruments  of  the  same  kind,  which  were  fastened  to 
blocks  of  wood  by  strings.     These  blocks  were  thrown  overboard  the  moment 

•  Sw  riiiloAQplncal  TninKaciion«ty  voh  iil 
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that  the  instruments  j^enetrated  the  body,  and  the  attacks  thus  made  i 

to  have  been  renewed  the  moment  the  whale  showed  himself  on  the  surbce, ) 

that  these  monsters  were  finally  worried  to  death.  The  attacks  thus  made  by  the 

^imi>erfect  instruments  seem^  however^  to  have  been  generally  directed  upon  ^ 

young  ones  near  the  shores,  that  were  towed  to  the  coast,  and  the  fat  taken  \ 

from  only  one  side,  as  they  possessed  no  knowledge  which  would  enable  ihi 

to  turn  over  the  animal.     It  is  obvious  that  the  larger  sort  of  whales  must 

eSectoally  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  savages  with  such  rude  weapons,  and  tti 

demand  for  the  oil,  which,  upon  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  they  were 

accustumed  to  use  as  food,  was  but  limited/** 

The  New  England,  or  American  whale  fishery^  was  commenced  in  the  iilaod 

of  Nantucket.     It  was  colonised  by  an  adventurous  and  hardy  race  of  seCI|m_ 

from  other   parts   of  Massachusetts.     The  origin  and   progress    of  the  Nfi 

England  whale  fishery  is  related  as  follows,  in  the  Merchant  &   Magazine:  — 

'"^  It  appears  that  one  of  the  species  called  ^  scragg*  was  descried  in  the  harbour  of  i 
infEnt  colony,  where  it  reruiuDea  spoutiiig  and  gambolling  around  the  shore  for  tlif 
days.  Measures  were  soou  adopted  by  the  settlers,  who  were  the  original  purchaseri  of  ( 
island,  for  its  capture.  An  harpoon,  rude  in  its  form,  was  invented  and  wrought ;  n 
after  a  severe  contest,  the  monster  was  taken.  The  success  of  tliis  adventure  inductd  i 
I  people  of  that  place  to  commence  the  enterprise  of  taking  whales  as  a  regrdar  bonns 

t  animals  being  at  that  time  very  numerous  arnund  the  coast ;   and,  as  early  ai  167S 

we  find  the  inhabitants  entering  into  a  formal  contract  with  James  Lopar,  in  which  be  cQ- 

\  gaffoi  to  carry  on  the  *  whale  citching*  jointly  with  the  town,  for  two  years,  on  their  gnW 

[  to  him  ten  acres  of  laud  in  some  convenient  place,  with  commonage  for  two  eowf,  oad 

twenty  sheep,  and  one  horse,  together  with  the  necessary  wood  axkd  water.     The  town  iwnt 

by  tlus  contract,  bound  to  carry  on  two-thlrda  of  the  businesa,  and  himself  the  other  thirf. 

liiis  company  was  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the  trade,  and  no  other  company  was  penBttlri 

^io  eiiga^  in  the  tralhc^  unless  they  should  tender  to  this  iarst  organised  body  a  pottiaa  of 

its  shares.     It  was  also  provided,  that  *  wAosoerer  kill  an^  whale  of  the  company  or  com' 

pames  aforesaid,  they  are  to  pay  to  the  town,  for  every  such  whale,  five  shilling«,*    Jolia 

loavage,  a  hardy  New  England  man,  was  also  procured  to  settle  upon  the  island  in  the 

I  capacity  of  a  cooper,  upon  nearly  the  same  terms  which  had  been  made  by  the  pfometor^ 

uvf  the  town  with  Lopar.     We  may  suppose  that  the  profits  of  this  crude  frame  of  tstto^ 

prise  were  small,  but  they  were  at  least  sufficient  to  induce  the  prosecution  of  this  ipoM 

of  traffic. 

**  Meanwhile,  the  people  of  Cape  Cod  had  reached  considerable  proficiency  is  tliif 

branch  of  enterprise,  and  tlieir  success  Induced  the  fishermen  of  Nantucket  to  ndopi  wow 

^  '  systematic  measures  for  its  prosecution.     Accordingly,  we  find  the  inhabttanii 

*  iiibod  Podduck,  as  early  as  1690,  to  instruct  them  re^pectincp  the  b«sl  ma 

I  of  taking  tho  whale,  and  extracting  the  oil.     The  whahiv  that  pod  ws 

'then  carried  on  in  boats  from  the  shore,  and  the  white  eoJ  .-irtaiit  aid  f 

the  Indians,  who  maidfeited  extraordinary  aptness  for  the  fi»lieiy  of  all  kinds,  and«  I 

placed  in  responsible  stations  as  boat«ateerer^  and  headsmen,  they  soon  became  experi 

pand  ralonble  whalemen.     These  boats,  in  search  of  their  game,  often  ventured  ereo  out  of 

I  light  of  the  land  during  the  pleasant  days  of  winter,  and  performed  feats  which  are  scai^tly 

Lexeeoded  in  our  own  day.     Al^r  the  whale  had  bean  ktfaed,  he  was  towed  ashore,  aad  an 

liostrument,  termed  a  *crab,*  and  which  was  Biniitar  to  a  capstan,  waa  used  to 

I  the  blubber  as  fiist  as  it  was  cut.     This  blubber  was  then  placed  upon  carts,  aod  ( 

to  *  try -houses,'  situated  near  their  dwellings,  where  the  oil  was  boiled  <wit»  atMl 

Ibr  market.     For  the  purpr^e  ^f  enabling  the  fishermen  to  descry  whaleis  a(  a  diatatifewl 

•  high  spar  was  erected  upon  the  shore,  with  cleats  ajB^ed  to  the  top,  where  iho  wl 

*  tluntV  Magarine. 
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ill  lus  rpv-frln^f.  eould  be  securely  lodg^  and  command  a  bread  view  of  the  oeeao.     No 
sible  0  i  of  th^  whales  upon  the   coast  appears  to  have  exUted  from  the  first 

llirtT  }X»aj- -   tiaher)',  nlthongh  cight}'*arx  were  taken  near  the  shoro  duiiug  tb«  year 

^2&,   aad  eleven  were  sometimes  towed  to  the  land  in  one  day. 

We  are  informed  that  the  first  speniiaceti  whale,  known  to  the  inhabitants^  was  found 
[sad  *lhore  upon  the  south- \ve<rteni  part  of  the  island  ;  and  here  arose  several  con- 
tci  the  right  of  proj>crty  in  this  dead  monster  ;  the  Indian i  claiming  it  by 
1^  ;  the  whites,  on  the  ground  of  their  ownership  of  the  inland;  nnd  tho 
er  of  Uit:  crown  seizing  it  by  virtue  of  the  i»-el!-known  principle  of  the  laws  of  England^ 
living  to  the  king  certain  property  which  is  discovered  to  have  no  visible  owner,  and,  io 
ludng  which^  Mr,  Justice  Blaekstone,  if  we  remember  right,  specially  designates  a 
nded  whale.  The  matter  was,  however,  at  lengtJi  adjusted,  and  the  wliite  men  who 
fifit  found  it  were  permitted  to  hold  the  property,  the  whale  having  been  previously  divested 
*  his  terth. 
•^  To  r  r  IIu«?cy,  a  Nantucket  w^halcman,  belongs  the  honour  of  capturing  the 

11  _  lale,  and  his  feat  was  performed  during  the  year  1712,  so  far  as  can  be 

L     This  roan»  while  cruising  near  the  shore  for  *  right  whales,'  the  species  which 
•  t.^  ^  r^M-ipal  kind  captured  by  the  Nantucket  whalemen,  was  blown  off  from  the 
]  \vilh  a  scool  of  that  species,  he  succeeded  in  capturing  one  and  towing  him 

I  Hi-!  t- vi'iit  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  whale  fishery  upon  the  ocean,  for  vessel  of 
tons  wrre  soon  built  for  the  purpose  of  extending  this  ti-affic.   These  vessels  were  fitted 
'  crutdes  of  about  six  weeks,  and  carried  a  few  hogsheads  capable  of  containing  the 
Jabber  of  only  one  whale,  which,  after  they  had  captured,  they  returned  home,  when  the 
OWTKJT^  to'     '     *  '  thber  and  prepared  the  oil  for  market,  despatching  the  ship  upon  another 
voyage.  ^ig  was  done  in  try-houses,  which  were  erected  near  the  landing,  and  the 

outfits  wad  apj>arxtu&  were  placed  in  warehouses,  situated  near  the  same  place.  The  sub«ii- 
toijoo  irf  veaaela  for  boats  constituted  a  new  epoch  in  the  expeditions  of  these  Nantucket 
whileoieilt  u  tlje  whales  were  ex[>ected  to  be  diminished  ;  and^  in  171o»  the  number  of 
TCiicll  engaged  in  the  whaling  business  from  this  port  was  six,  all  of  them  atoops  of  from 
thirty  to  iorty  tons  burden,  and  producing  1100/.,  amounting  in  our  currency  to  4888 
'  4Iari,  88  centn. 

**Sttcb  was  the  germ  of  the  whale  fishery  in  this  country,  and  circumstances  transpired 

i^V,t^l.  «.  r..   ,  .T.  iilnted  to  ext€?nd  its  operations.     Larger  vessels  were  soon  introduced  as 

-ess  increased,  and  the  enlargement  of  their  number  of  course  required  an 

uuiufjuax  uum."  i  of  men,  so  that  the  island  could  not  furnish  the  force  to  man  their  ships* 

leUucy  was,  however,  supplied  by  seamen  from  Long  island,  as  well  as  various  parts 

!  Cod.     But  the  consumption  of  oil  did  not  increase  with  the  augmentation  of  the 

rof  the  ships  and  the  quantity  of  oil  which  was  obtained.    Indeed,  the  domestic  sale  waa 

ly  dull,  atjd  the  whale  fisherraen  began  to  look  to  a  foreign  market.     Boston  at  this 

fiinlMv)  the  chief  depCt  for  the  oil  of  the  Nantucket  whak'men,  and  it  was  customary 


j  ftiftiinlMv) 


r  that  city  to  order  large  quantities  of  whale  oil  from  Nantucket,  and  to 
K|H»n  II  aid  in  tht*ir  own  vessels,  from  which  traffic  they  derived  a  considerable 

dbe  oil  uf  tlie  island  having  obtained  a  very  high  reputation  in  Europe.      This  fact 
ji  the  people  of  Nantucket  to  their  true  interest,  and  Uiey  immediately  adopted  mea* 
to  export  tho  products  of  the  fishery  themselves,  and  accordingly  to  reap  the  profits. 
Jthoiigli  the  prospects  of  success  appeared  bright,  they  moved  with  great  caution  in 
dr,  knowing  tliat  the  failure  of  tlieir  enterprise  would  be  attended  with  disastrous 
''•-■^        Accordingly,    about    the    year    1745,    a    small  vessel   was    loaded    and 
Europe  with  a  cargo  of  oiL      The  expe<lition  was  successful^  and  tlieir  sliip- 
*  .M^iand  and  other  foreign  ports  were  increased.     This  new  field  of  enterprise  wa§ 
led  with  a  double  advantage,  for  while  they  secured  large  profits  on  these  voyages,  it 
_    bond  that  tlie  articJt's  in  the  foreign  ports  to  which  their  ships  were  consigned,  consist- 
jaf  iftw,  hanl ware,  hemp,  andsail  cloth,  were  precisely  of  the  kind  which  they  wanted  for 
'O^  tnudiei  ftcid,  being  p\irchased  at  a  chetip  rate,  they  were  admirably  adapted  to  their 
fstttni  cafSOQti 

^     **  Bui  in  the  jttff  1755,  wie  loss  of  several  fine  sliips,  with  their  crews,  by  the  perils  of 
r  sM,  or  by  cmptnire— *for  it  is  well  known  that  we  were  then  at  war  with   France^ 
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threw  a  temporary  blight  o?er  the  traffic,  although  H  continued  to  increase.  The  ahipi 
were  enlarged  in  size,  from  thirty  to  100  tons  bimien  and  more,  as  whales  had  become 
scarce  upon  their  own  ranging  grounds  near  the  shore,  and  larger  ?esseb  were  required 
to  advance  further  into  the  ocean.  A  number  of  the  larger  class  of  vessels  was  despatched 
to  Davis's  straits  and  the  Western  islands,  being  provided  with  complete  outfits,  and, 
while  a  few  made  great  voyages,  others  came  home  '  clean,*  from  the  ignorance  that  then 
prevailed  respecting  the  courses  of  the  winds,  the  proper  feeding-ground  of  the  whales, 
and  of  all  those  otner  facts  which  could  only  be  acquired  by  experience.  Whaling  con- 
tinued to  be  the  main  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  while  the  attempts  which 
were  made  to  carry  on  this  pursuit  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  appear  to  have  nuled. 

'*  Another  fact  tended  to  diminish  the  profits  of  the  whale  fishery  at  that  time.  The 
Ejiglish  government,  discovering  that  oil  was  far  preferable  to  other  light,  being  better 
adapted  to  common  use,  and  less  expensive,  became  anxious  to  increase  that  branch  of 
commerce  from  her  own  ports,  and,  in  consequence,  granted  a  large  bounty  to  this  species 
of  industry.  By  that  means  it  was  much  enlarged,  and  London  soon  became  an  important 
whaling  port.  The  necessary  consequence  of  this  measure  was  to  cut  off  Nantucket  from 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  foreign  market ;  yet  the  American  whale  trade  was  not  sen- 
sibly diminished,  as  its  constunption  was  enlarged  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  even 
the  exportation  to  England  continued  to  be  carried  on.  As  new  coasts  were  explored,  the 
field  of  the  whale  fishery  became  enlarged,  and  the  American  whale  fishermen  adventured 
widely  into  the  ocean  for  their  favourite  game.  The  places  at  which  the  whale  fishery 
commenced,  and  the  periods  when  it  was  beg^,  prior  to  oiu-  revolution,  we  have  in  tlie 
subjoined  table,  which  is  believed  to  be  accurate  : — 

"  At  Davis's  straits,  in  the  year  1746. 

'*  The  Island  of  Disco,  in  the  mouth  of  Baffin's  bay,  in  the  year  1761. 

**  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  year  1761. 

"  Coast  of  Guinea,  in  the  year  1763. 

"  Western  islands,  in  the  year  1765. 

"  Eastward  of  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  year  1765. 

"  Coast  of  Brazil,  in  the  year  1774.  * 
"  Besides  these  places,  whaling  voyages  were  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent* 
although  for  a  shorter  period,  upon  the  Grand  Banks,  Cape  Verd  islands,  numerous  points 
of  the  West  Indies,  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  the  Carribean  sea,  the  coast  of  the  Spanish  Mam, 
and  various  other  parts  of  the  sea.  The  amount  of  enterprise  invested  in  the  traffic  at 
different  periods,  and  the  profits  of  the  voyages  at  this  early  stage  of  the  fisheiT>  maj, 
perhaps,  be  interesting  at  the  present  time,  exhibiting  as  they  do  the  prog^ress  of  the  init 
in  this  countr}'. 

The  Number  of  American  Ships  employed,  and  Oil  produced  from  the  Catch,  for  Tao 

Years. 


YEARS.                      VcineU. 

Barreli*. 

YEARS. 

VesMls. 

B.n^ 

1762 

number. 
1            78 

number. 
9.440 
0,238 
11.983 
11,512 
11,969 
16,501 

1768 

nmnber. 
Its 

110 
IVi 
115 

OS 

KM 

1763 

60 

1769 

1704 

72 

1770 

1795                  .... 

,           101 

1771 

1766 

118 

1772 

1767 

'           108 

"  It  appears,  also,  that  the  price  of  whale  oil  in  England  was,  in  1742,  ISAJgi.  pg 
ton  ;  in  1743,  14/.  8*.  per  ton  ;  in  1744,  10/.  per  ton;  and  in  1753,  21/.  per  ton.    ■*'^ 

<*  From  the  year  1771  to  1775,  the  whale  nshery  increased  to  a  most  important  extc4 
and  the  hardy  islanders  of  New  England,  who  formed  the  whaling  companies,  were  me<^ 
nics,  who  manufactured  the  cordage,  the  casks,  the  sails,  the  iron  and  wood  work  o£W 
ships,  and  even  built  the  ships  for  the  whale  fishery.  According  to  Mr.  Pitkin,  Massajip' 
setts  alone,  during  that  space  of  time,  employed  annually   183  vessels,  of  13,820)1 


*  See  Ilistor}'  of  Nantucket,  by  Obed  Macy. 
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Inirdeii  in  the  northern  whale  fishery,  and  121  vessels,  of  14,020  tons  in  the  southern, 
which  were  navigated  hy  4059  men ;  the  produce  of  the  fishery  at  that  time  amounting  to 
^SOfiOOi,  lawful  money,  or  1,160,000  dollars.  At  this  time,  a  large  portion  of  the  sper- 
maoeii  oil  was  sent  to  England  in  an  unseparated  state,  the  head  matter  heing  generally 
nungled  with  the  hody  of  the  oil,  commanding,  as  it  did,  the  same  price  when  in  a  mixed, 
at  in  a  separate  state.  A  considerahle  portion  of  the  oil  prociu*CKi  from  the  right  whale 
was  shipped  to  Boston,  or  other  parts  of  our  American  colonies,  for  inland  consump- 
tion, or  was  exported  to  the  West  Indies,  The  manufacture  of  sperm  candles,  which 
was  first  commenced  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1750,  was  carried  on  to  a  considerahle  extent  in 
New  Enriand  and  Philadelphia,  and  tended  to  furnish  a  motive  for  the  fishermen  to  procure 
this  species  of  matter.  We  here  append  a  table,  showing  the  amount  of  American  whale 
fishcryfioml771to  1775» 

State  of  the  Whale  Fishery  in  Massachusetts,  from  1771  to  1775. 


PORTS  FROM  WHICH 

THB  BQUIPMBNTS 

WBRB  MADE. 

YeueU 

fitted  out 

annually  for 

the  North.  , 

.  ern  whale 

i     Ad^ery.     | 

Tonnage. 

Vesaelt 

fitted  out 

anouxlly  for 

the  South. 

ern  whale 

fiahiry. 

Tonnage. 

Seamrn 
employed. 

Spermaceti 
oil  tiiken 
annually. 

Whale  oil 

taken 
annually. 

N«ataek«C 

1    numher. 
65 

to 

00 

'          It          1 

t 

'*          i 

tons. 
4,875 
1,000 

720 

IM 

1,300 

300 
80O 

number. 
85 
10 

to 

1 

"i* 

tona. 

10.200 

1,000 

2,000 

120 

"too 

number. 

2025 

420 

1040 

28 

156 

26 

t60 

52 
52 

barrels. 

26,000 

2,^'SO 

7,200 

200 

900 

240 

1,800 

40O 

400 

barreln. 
4000 

WellflMt 

22^0 

1400 

too 

KSTlTr.:;:::::::::::::: 

Marthn**  VfaM>aitl 

Dimataliln 

i    l^ 

Bogion  , 

1    «• 

Falmoutb,     B«nntable 

W"n*J  •••• • 

Svansey 

Total 

188 

13,820 

121 

14,020 

4050 

39.390 

8650 

"  A  few  years  previous  to  the  revolution,  the  average  price  in  market  for  spermaceti 
oil  was  about  40/.  per  ton,  and  for  head  matter  50/.  per  ton.  Common  whale  oil  was  about 
15/.  per  ton,  and  the  bone  was  worth  about  2^.  4//.  per  lb. 

*'  The  *  Massachusetts'  Bay  Restraining  Bill,'  tending  to  restrict  the  commerce  of  New 
England,  excluded  their  whaling  ships  from  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  ;  but  a  special 
relaxation  of  the  law  was  made  in  favour  of  Nantucket,  on  account  of  a  petition  from  the 
island  to  that  effect. 

'*  Nantucket  was  found,  after  the  revolutionary  war,  the  principal  mart  of  the  whale 
fishery,  in  an  impoverished  condition.  The  150  vessels  which  it  owned  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  were  dwindled  down  to  a  few  old  hulks,  and  the  grass  grew  green  in  the 
streets ;  but  the  cliaracteristic  energy  which  had  marked  the  enterprise  of  its  sturdy  settlers, 
aoon  exhibited  itself  upon  its  old  field,  the  ocean,  and  the  sound  of  the  broad-axe  and  the 
hammer  were  again  neard  in  its  dockyards,  building  and  refitting  new  vessels  for  its 
&TOurite  enterprise.  In  1785,  the  business  promised  great  profits.  The  articles  required 
fin*  the  outfits  were  low,  while  the  price  of  oil  was  high.  This  state  of  things  continued 
oolv  a  short  time,  for  in  the  latter  part  of  the  succeeding  year,  crude  sperm  oil  sold  for 
24L  per  ton,  and  head  matter  scarcely  commanded  45/.  per  ton.  Measures  were  soon 
adopted  to  petition  for  its  protection,  and  a  bounty  was  granted  by  the  commonwealth  of 
Maatachusetts,  of  5/.  for  every  ton  of  white  spermaceti  oil,  and  GOs,  for  every  ton  of  brown 
gpennaoeti  oil  ;  for  the  piurpose  of  encouraging  the  business,  many  persons  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  were  induced  to  embark  in  the  whale  fishery,  thus  increasing  the  quantity 
m  this  country,  and  diminishing  its  value.  But  the  consumption  was  not  sufficiently  large 
to  make  its  procuration  very  profitable  ;  and  the  encouragement  to  this  commerce  which 

1  been  given  by  England,  and  the  consequent  quantity  carried  by  their  own  mariners 

I  that  country,  cut  off  American  whaUng  merchants  from  British  markets,  especially  as 

*  Pitkin's.    Hunt's  Magazine. 


^ 
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duties  were  required  to  be  paid  for  its  importation  to  Great  Britain,  after  the  war  of  the 
revolution." — Hunt's  Magazine. 

"  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  affords  an  excellent  harbour,  opening  directly  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  it  was  thought  that  a  good  market  would  be  there  provided  for  wfaale  oiL 
Inducements  were  held  out  to  the  people  of  Nantucket  to  remove  there,  in  1786  and  1787, 
and  a  considerable  number  settled  on  a  spot  opposite  Halifax,  called  Dartmouth,  when  theie 
were  built  dwelling-houses,  wharfs,  spermaceti  candle  manu&ctories,  stores,  and  dockyards. 
Here  they  carried  on  the  whaling  business  for  several  years  with  success,  but  were  nnally 
induced  to  remove  to  Milford  Haven,  in  the  west  of  England,  there  to  prosecute  the 
whale  fishery.  Nantucket  suffered  considerably  by  this  settlement,  having  lost  some  of  its 
most  active  and  enterprising  whalemen,  still  the  auspices  of  the  whale  fishery  grew 
brighter,  oil  advanced  in  price,  the  number  and  size  of  the  ships  were  increased,  tlieir  voy- 
ages were  extended,  and  the  vessels  from  that  port  which  had  confined  themselves  to  the 
West  Indies,  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  different  parts  of  the  shores  of  North  America,  now 
extended  their  ranging  grounds  to  the  banks  of  Brazil,  where  right  and  sperm  whales  mere 
very  numerous.  The  manufacture  of  sperm  candles  was  increased,  and  large  quantities 
were  not  only  consumed  in  thb  country,  but  also  exported  to  the  West  Indies.  ADont  this 
time  the  domestic  consumption  of  oil  was  much  extended  by  the  establishment  of  lisfat- 
houses,  and  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  the  country  ;  one  branch  of  domestic  indos- 
try  thus  aiding  the  other.  In  fact,  the  enterprise  invested  in  this  labour  was  enlarged  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  little  island  of  Nantucket,  could  not  furnish  sufficient  seamen  to 
carry  on  the  whaling  voyages  from  her  own  port,  and  many  Indians  and  negroes  were 
imported  from  the  continent,  who  resided  on  that  island,  and  became  some  of  the  most 
valuable  and  active  agents  of  the  whale  fishery." — Hunt's  Magazine^  Pitkin. 

'*  The  principal  seaports  along  New  England  coast,  embarked  in  the  whale  fishery,  from 
1787  to  1789. 


State  of  the  Whale  Fishery,  from  1787  to  1789,  inclusive. 


PORTS  FROM  WHICH 

THB  EQUIPMENTS 

WERE  MADE. 

No.  of 
▼essf  Is  fittf'd 
out  annuiilly        Their 
for  th«      ,   Tonnage, 
northern     ' 
wh^le 
fishery. 

No.  of       1 
▼eiiM-ls  fitted  j 
outannuallyj       Tlieir 

for  the      1     tonnvge. 
south  cm 

whale       1 

fishery.     1 

No.  of 
sesmen 

oil  taken 
annvaliy. 

WbriotB 
takrB 

Wantiicket ••••••••••• 

tons.                                         tons. 
18                   1350                       18         1         2700 

12                    720         '               4         '           400 

487 

212 
650 
28 
13 
39 
78 
101 

barrels. 

3800 

2700 

100 
t20 

aeo 

800 

banvk. 
MSi 

M50 

Wellfleet,  and  other  ports 
at  C^pe  Cod 

45 

3 
6 

7 

2700        !               5         '           750 
a                    350 
60                  ....         , 
190                        1         '           ItO 
4.\0                  ....         j 
420                        1         ;             00 

Caofi  Ann 

Plvmiiuth 

llMrtha's  Vinevard 

Roaton 

Dorchester  and  Warebam . . 

Total 

91 

5820         1             31         1         4300 

1611 

7980 

ia.isi 

"  In  1790,  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Nantucket  was  directed  to  the  seal  fiiliarj, 
profitable  voyages  for  the  capture  of  these  animals  having  been  made  prevknialy  from 
England,  the  seals  being  found  upon  the  same  coasts  as  the  whales,  and  requiring  the  nine 
outfits  and  men.  The  first  expedition  fitted  out  from  New  England  was  for  we  eoait  of 
Africa.  It  was  not  successful,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  a  business  which  baa  been  r"' 
prosecuted  with  energy  and  profit.     During  the  succeeding  year,  a  number  of 

cruises  having  been  made  by  the  English  vessels  upon  the  western  coast  of  South  . , 

these  foreign  enterprises  induced  the  people  of  Nantucket  to  range  with  Uieir  shipe  upon 
the  same  coast,  and  whaling  ships  then  first  adventured  from  this  port  to  the  Paeifie  Oeeii, 
and  almost  invariably  returned  with  full  cargoes.  The  success  of  the  whalemen  of  Nia- 
tucket  in  the  whale  fishery  induced  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  aettkoiMit  of  JUbm 
Bedford,  which  has  since  arrived  to  great  opulence  by  this  traffic,  to  increase  the  nmnber  of 
their  whaling  ships  ;  and,  in  1792,  they  nad  enlarged  their  adventures  to  a  omsideiiUf 
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iuv  market  for  oU  wu  at  tliis  time  also  very  much  ext«oded  in  France  ;  lampij 
I  dent  into  that  country  from  England,  to  encnum^  its  use  ;  and  large  shipments  wefM 
&x>m  the  United  States,  which  proved  pro6table  ;  but  the  revolution  that  afterwards 
broke  out  in  that  country  swallowed  up  all  foreign  enterprises^     The  period  which   the 
tlbtaiiaa  of  Nantucket  has  denominated  its  '  golden  age/  was  soon  turned  to  an  age  of 
btfOlKM  by  the  circumstances  of  the  period^  for  while  the  French  revolution  effectually  pre*  ^ 
Tented  the  importation  of  the  article  into  that  country,  most  of  the  foreign  niarkets  became 
^tutted;  the  price  of  oil  in  foreign  ports  fell  below  that  for  which  it  could  be  obtmned  in 
Nantucket,   the  pro\Tsious  required  for  the  outBts  advanced  in  value,  and  ruin  stared  th 
whalemen  in  the  face.     In  addition  to  these  disastrous  c'utiumstances,  war  between  Frano 
ii»d  the  United  States  was  expected  while  the  whaling  ships  afloat  were  out  upon  loof 
oyag««,  and  commercial  disaster^  like  the  foreboding  twilight  of  an  edipse,  overabadowei 
bis  important  branch  of  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

^  But  notwithstanding  aJl  the  difficulties  which  foUowed,  we  learn  that  in  1810  most  of 
{le  bofitiess  capital  of  the  island  of  Nantucket  was  at  tea,  and^  during  that  year«  six  or 
'  ^h&  ships  were  fitted  out  from  that  port  for  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  dark  cloude  now 
lerod  again  upon  the  commercial  sky,  and  a  war  with  England  waa  threatened*  The 
pie  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  trafKc  were  soon  deprived  of  the  means  of  siibdsteiio6 
while  the  motives  for  adventure  in  the  traffic  diminished,  the  premiums  of  inaurano 
» to  twenty  i>er  cent.  Two  years  afterwards,  an  embargo  was  laid  upon  our  commense, 
which  restriction  is  gctierally  a  sure  presage  of  war-  Seven-eighths  of  the  capital  of 
Naotuoket  were  &iloat,  three-fourtlia  of  which  were  not  expected  to  return  for  a  year;  and 
80  great  was  the  apprehension  of  Uie  declaration  of  war,  tliat  a  formal  petition  was  despatched 
to  the  British  government  by  the  people  of  Nan  tuck  et^  througb  Admiral  Cochrane,  asking 
protection  for  uietr  oomo^rcei  and  expressing  a  willingness  to  remain  neutral  in  the  belli* 
flpereni  operation  which  succeeded.  But  all  this  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  narigators  of  tha^ 
ttlead,  diTerted  from  their  ancient  business,  were  leR  to  itarve^  or  to  gain  a  scanty  subcist 
oce  by  fishing  around  the  coast,  or  by  cultivating  its  barren  soil* 

^*  At  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  the  country,  it  is  well  known,  was  involved  in 
UDOtt  wreck  ;  hut  the  elastic  energies  of  the  nation  revived,  and  the  whale  fishery  whm 
Dinmenced  upon  a  new  foundation,  and  has  been  advancing  with  a  gradual  and  solid  growtll  ■ 
to  the  present  time.     During  the  year  1819,  it  was  extended  to  many  points  along  the 
CMut  of  New  England  ;  and  whale  ships  were  fitted  out  from  New  York,  Long  Islaudij 
lew  Londou,  Nt*w  Bedford,  Cape  Cod,  and  Boston,  which  have  been  increasing  to   ' 
I  davi  constituting  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  beautiful  settlements  that 

„^*d  woog  our  northern  maritime  shores,  as  monuments  of  the  liberality  and  ent 

prise  of  tliat  liigh-minded  class  of  men,  our  American  whaling  merchants.  The  growing 
population  of  the  ootmtry,  and  the  increased  consumption  of  the  articles  produced  by  the 
whale  fish'  the  introduction  of  machinery  ;  and  the  multiplied  branchy  of  traae  re- 

"riiij:^  tl  lier  ^Tith  the  more  efficient  organisation  of  this  enterprise,  and  the  secu- 

kt  '  I  ed  by  the  strength  of  our  government,  will  render  it  in  coming 

'  and  permanent  field  of  commerce.*^ — Nant*s  Mogaztne* 
ag  to  Mr.  Pitkin,  the  whole  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  this  fishery,  in  the 

i34,  was  434,  of  which,  about  384  were  ships,  and  fifty  barks  and  brigs. 

Tliegrcatest  part  of  these,  belong  to  New  Bedford,  and  Nantucket,  and  New  Lon- 
doQ*  The  following  b  the  number  of  vessels,  in  th^e  three  districts,  with  their  tonnage^ 
and  Quiuber  of  men  employed,  furnished  us  by  the  collectors  of  these  districts. 


oiHTRicrs. 

li:<t(wwntU, 

Tanvsgr.       1 

Ilea. 

Hmm  Bm^tord 

181 

M3» 

M4.T1 
11,131 

44I& 
1I«0 

loei 

HttOlBcivt   .4........... 

N«v  Um6am..»** 

Taftil 1           2» 

W.07S  . 

W 
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''  The  remaiDbg  number,  being  about  136  from  the  best  information  obtained,  belong 
to  the  following  ports  : — 


PORTS. 

No.  of  renelfl. 

PORTS. 

No.ofraaaela. 

Sftff  Harl)oar 

23 
13 

11 

PnrUmouth 

Falmouth          ,     ,     ,, 

Bridgeport 

Warren 

N  ewbury  port 

Bristol 

Bdgertou ••... 

Salem 

Hudiuin ..'.!!!!!!!!!!!. 

Boston 

ProTideDcc}  •••••• 

New  York 

Pall  River • 

Warehaa 

PouskkeeDsie 

Portland 

piJSouJh.    ;;>;:. 

Wiflcaaaett  

G  loucester • 

Greenport* • 

Newbarich 

*'  The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  sperm  fishery,  firom  New  Bedford,  was  112, 
with  a  tonnage  of  37,163,  and  2828  men  ;  and  from  Nantucket  was  sixty-nine,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  24,216,  and  1684  men.  The  number,  from  the  other  ports,  in  the  same  fishery, 
may  be  estimated  at  about  eighty,  making  the  whole  number,  in  the  sperm  fishery,  about 
261,  and  in  the  right  whale  fishery,  about  170. 

'^  The  value  of  the  ships  employed  in  the  former,  with  their  outfits,  has  been  estimated, 
by  those  well  acquainted  with  the  business,  at  30,000  dollars  each  ;  those  in  the  latter,  at 
15,000  dollars,  and  the  barks  and  brigs  may  be  estimated  at  10,000  dollars.  The  following, 
therefore,  may  be  deemed  the  value  of  all  the  vessels,  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  firom 
the  United  States,  about  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  including  their  outfits. 


261  ships,  in  the  sperm  fishery 
120     „         „       right  whale  fishery 
50  barks,  brigs,  &c. 


at 


Total 


dollars. 
30,000 
15,000 
10,000 


dollars. 
7,830,000 
1,800,000 
500,000 


10,130,000 


**  The  entire  tonnage  of  the  whaling  vessels,  in  the  districts  of  New  Bedford,  Nan- 
tacket,  and  New  London,  as  above  stated,  was  94,075  ;  and  if  we  estimate  the  tonnage  of 
the  vessels,  in  the  other  ports,  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  vessels,  in  these  three  places, 
the  whole  tonnage  employed  in  the  whaling  business,  may  be  stated  at  1 36,000,  whidi  is 
not  for  firom  one-tenth  of  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  United  States  ;  and  by  the  same  ratio, 
the  whole  number  of  men  employed,  would  be  about  10,900.  The  men  usually  have  for 
their  shares,  three-tenths  of  the  earning^. 

**  In  1830,  it  was  calculated,  that  the  following,  among  many  other  articles,  were  oon- 
smned  by  the  whale  ships. 

<<  Tmrty-six  thousand  barrels  of  flour ;  30,000  barrels  of  beef  and  pork ;  18,000  bolts 
of  duck  ;  6,000,000  of  staves  ;  and  2000  tons  of  cordage. 

^  The  consumption  of  these  articles,  as  well  as  others,  must  have  increased  since  that 
period. 

''  About  one-half  of  the  common  whale  oil,  finds  a  market  in  Europe,  one-quarter  in 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  and  the  other  quarter  in  the  United  States. 

"  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  spermaceti  oil  is  consumed  in  this  countr}' ;  finom  one-quarter 
to  one-thini  being  used  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactories  ;  and  in  this  indirect  wajt 
one  branch  of  domestic  industry  is  materially  benefited  by  another. 

''  And  we  cannot  but  observe  in  this  place,  that  the  temperance  now  practised  on  board 
most  of  these  whale  ships  contributes,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  success  of  these  Icmg  and 
hazardous  voyages.  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  that,  in  April,  1834,  no  leas  thin 
168  of  the  wnale  ships  of  New  Bedford,  were  what  are  called  temperance  ships,  fumisluDg 
no  spirituous  liquors,  except  for  the  medicine  chest. 

''  Great  Britain  formerly  gave  a  high  bounty  on  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fisbeiy: 
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but  this  bounty  ceased  in  1824.     A  duty,  however,  on  foreign  oU,  waa  continued^  amount* 
mg^  in  the  case  of  spermaceti  oil,  to  a  prohibition. 

*•  The  South  Sea  fishery  was  not  prosecuted  by  the  British,  until  about  the  commenoe- 
msai  of  the  Aroerican  reyomtionary  war.  The  greatest  number  of  ships  engaged  in  it,  in 
any  on©  year,  from  1814  to  1824»  when  the  bounty  ceased,  was  sixty-eighty  tonnage  19,755, 
■nid  employing  1827  men;  and,  in  1830,  only  thirty-one  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  10,997, 
and  937  men  ;  and  these  ships  were  from  the  port  of  London/^ 


IP 
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The  outfits  required  for  a  whaling  ship  constitute  no  inconsiderable  item  of  the  ex- 
panse, amounting,  in  a  vessel  which  is  fitted  out  for  a  three  years*  voyage,  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  18,000  dollars,  wJiile  the  hull  not  unfrequently  costs  22,000  dollars  more,  while  many 
luiTe  sailed  whose  total  cost  does  not  vary  far  from  60,000  dollars.  The  principal  kind  of 
proviaions  required  for  the  crew  upon  tlieir  voyage,  consists  of  beef  and  pork,  bread,  mo* 
mmm,  peas,  beans,  com,  potatoes,  dried  apples,  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  butter,  besides  from 
8000  to  4000  casks,  made  £rom  white  oak,  and  a  quantity  of  spare  duck  cordage,  and  other 
mitidee  which  may  be  retjuired  in  the  course  of  the  voyage^  In  a  ship  which  mans  four 
bo«U««  from  thirty  to  thirty-two  men  are  employed.  The  contract  entered  into  between 
the  craw  and  tlie  owners  of  the  ship,  and  contained  in  tlie  shipping  articles  that  are  required 
to  be  signed  by  each  sailor,  makes  it  binding  on  the  owners  to  provide  the  ship  and  idl  the 
neeeesary  outlays  of  the  voyage  ;  and  upon  the  crew  to  perform  their  duty  on  board  the 
•htp>  obeying  all  proper  orders  to  tlie  end  of  the  voyage.  As  a  compensation,  they  are 
entitled  to  sucii  part  of  the  oil,  or  whatever  else  may  be  obtained,  as  shall  be  agreed  upon 
for  their  services  ;  otid  if,  in  case  of  death  or  accident,  any  portion  of  the  crew  is  unable  to 
perform  his  part  of  the  voyage,  they  or  their  legal  representatives  are  empowered  to  draw, 
in  their  own  right,  whatever  of  compensation  would  have  Mien  to  their  share  had  the  voy- 
age been  completed,  this  compensation  being  proportioned  to  the  time  they  shall  have 
aerred.  The  *■  lays,^  or  shares  of  the  captain,  officers,  and  crew,  are  measured  by  tlie 
amount  of  their  experience  and  value  in  the  voyage.** 

The  aunesied  enumeration  of  the  quantities  of  many  articles  of  foreign  and  domestic 
produce  required  in  the  outfit  of  whale  ships,  which  sailed  during  1841,  is  derived  from 
tbe  Namtuckei  Enquirer — good  authority  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  this  branch  of 
oomtziflnDe.  The  American  whalers  have  increased  from  a  few  frail  boatiS,  hardly  venturing 
firm  lite  ahore^  to  a  fleet  of  650  sail  of  190,000  tons  burden,  a  monument  reared  upon 
Jfa«  biOid  oeettUt  where  the  world  may  sail  and  read  the  chivalrous  and  enriching  results  of 
*"  *  "  perseverance,  energy,  and  industry.  Other  nations  have  not  been  negligent 
this  fishery  ;  but  in  all  eases  witn  but  little  good  effect.  Notwithstanding 
royal  grants,  and  monopolies,  have  been  showered  upon  the  adventurous 
<pf  other  nations,  the  fishery  has  died  under  these  lavish ments  until  America  and 
'#w  Sooth  Wales  only  import  enough  for  their  own  consumption : — 


a  R  T  t  c  t  E  5. 


43.140     |wjiitole*d.... !!>■ 

46JKO    I  Paint  oil..... gvlloiii 

Cotton  «od  calieiMW*.......* ■y*'^* 

Butter *» ..Iba. 

Vtorgar.... » ««....b»rii^l» 

Be>Dt,  p«a«,  and  eom 


3,716  Drt*dtk»l 
$M),0OQ  !  TutiaCCO, 
330,170      9i)«p,... 


Quuitititf, 


1M.S 

11.^80 
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We  add  the  fbllowing  interesting  account  of  die  equipment  and  expense  of  fitting 
180  Dutch  whale  ships  for  the  Greenland  fishery,  in  the  eighteenth  century : — 


BQUIPMBNT. 


ExpeoM. 


EQUIPMBNT. 


86,000  aew  casks 

3,700,000  boops,  for  repairing  old  casks,  &c. 

Cooptrrs'  wages 

171,000  lbs.  of  cordage 

Making    and    repairing    boats,    witb    tbiir 

scores.  &c • 

Iron  work,  nails,  smitbs'  wages,  &c... ., 

400  000  lbs.  of  beef,  Ac 

1,800  firkins  of  butter,  of  eigbty  or  ninety 


190,000  lbs.  of  stock'fisb. 

860,000  lbs.  faisoait. 

71,000  Iba.  of  soft  bread. . 
660  aakers  of  Geneva. .. . 
Sugar,  spieea,  Ac 


florins. 

100  000 
43,000 
31,600 

35,000 

15,«00 

5,000 

40,000 

67.000 
11.000 
40,000 
18,000 
6.600 
3,000 


Brongbt  forward. . . . 

60,000  lbs.  of  Priesland  pork 

144,000  lbs.  of  cheese 

30.000  lbs.  of  Texel  and  Leyden  cheese, 

10300  barrels  of  beer 

9,000  sacks  of  peas,  barley,  &c 

Herring  andsalt-fish •• 

Various  cooks*  and  cabin  fomitnre,  expenses 

of  transporting  stores  on  board,  dec. 
Hard  money  to  seamen 


Wages  of  the  seamen,  pavable  on  the  retnm 

of  the  ships,  and  other  lactdeatal  espmi 

during  the  voyage 

For  the  fre%ht  or  hire  of  ships,  at  the  rmte  ti 
8000  florins  for  each  ahip • 


florins. 

8.000 
18,000 

1600 
37,000 
40  600 

8.000 

88.000 
180^000 


840,000 


(Juried  forward., 


408.100 


Total  of  adrances  fbr  180  whale  Ashing  sMpoj    1.7W.100 


Shifping  arrived  from  the  Whale   Fishery  at  the  different  Ports,   and  the  number  ot 
Barrels  of  Sperm  and  Whale  Oil  Imported  into  the  United  States,  in  1841. 


PORTS  OF  ARRIVAL. 


New  Bodford  ... 

Nantucket 

Palrlia?en 

Dartmoath 

Weetport 

Mattapoisett  and 
Warebam    


Holmes'  Hole  . 
FaU  Rirer  . 
Nowbur 


Nowburmrt 
Plymouth 


Boston. 

Falmouth 

ProTlncetown . 

Newport 

Bristol 

Warren. 

Proridence  . . . . 
New  I^mdon  •  < 
Stooington.... 

Mystic 

Sagfaarbor ..... 
Oreenport .. ... 
NewSoffolk... 
Bridgeport .... 

Hudson 

Pooghkeepsle  • 

WilBtegUNI  ... 

Newark 

Coldspring.... 

Jamesport 

Wiscasset 

Portland 

New  York.... 


Total  in  1841  .... 
Arrtred  in  1840  . 


Ships  and 
Barks.    I 


Brigs. 


Schooners.  Spermaceti. 


number. 


■umber. 
7 
2 
0 
0 
3 
6 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

ff 

0 
5 

3 

3 
1 
0 
1 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


43 
41 


number. 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
3 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


barrels. 


39301 
8,180 
1.300 
3,180 
1,880 
1,430 
3,169 


600 

876 

6,116 

1.300 

1,085 

1,307 

1,930 

8.116 

1,670 

4.116 

1,600 

600 

5,310 

1,000 

800 

400 

300 

500 

5,1000 


157,643 
166,455 


Whalo. 


barrela. 
49,5)0 
3,405 
18,45e 


79 
ISO 

80 
1,300 


18 
1,300 


879 


178 


7,850 

37390 


1.600 
48,680 


8.700 


4.150 

1,530 
1,100 
MOO 

1,000 


105,164 
803,441 


PaoaBESS  of  the  Whale  Fishery  from  1815  to  1841,  inclusive  ;  showing  the  Nnmber  of 
Barrels  of  Oil  Imported  into  the  United  States,  in  each  Year. 


Y  B  A  R  S.      1  Spermaceti. 

Whale. 

TBARS.    jsparmaceti. 

Whale. 

TBARS. 

1841 

1840 

1880 

1888 

1837 

barrels. 
157,343 
166,446 
141,664 
189.400 
181,560 
188.331 
176,180 
180^14 

barrels. 
806,064 
103.441 
383,633 
838,710 
116,1  lOJ 
188.050 
136,100 
133,193 
189,166 

1833 

barrels. 

70,067 
110431 
106,830 

79,040 

73,on 

03,180 
33,840 
63,340 
91.880 

barrels. 
170,141 
113,948 
86,374 

1813 

1838 

1811 

1810 

1810 

•bsmkL 
87JS8 

MM 

1831 

1830 

1839 

1838 

1886 

1885 

1884. 

1888 

1837 

1818 

1817 •,... 

1816 

1818 

1816 

1816 

118.171 

1814 
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The  Valae  of  Common  Whale  Oil  and  Bone,  and  of   Spermaceti   Oil  and  Candles, 
Exported  from  1802  to  1833,  was  as  follows : — 


YEARS. 


18M.. 
18«5.. 
18M.. 
1M7.. 
1M)8.. 
1M».. 
ISl*.. 
1911.. 
1811.. 
ISU.. 
1SI4.. 
ISIft.. 
1816.. 
U17.. 
1818. . 


Whale 

(common) 

OH  and  bone. 


dollars. 
280.000 
310,000 
315,000 
418,000 
476,000 

88,000 
160,000 
222,000 

78,000 

A6»000 
8,500 
1,000 

57,000 
116,000 
231.000 
493.000 


Sperm,  oil 

and 
candles. 


dollars. 
175,000 

70,000 
163,000 
182,000 
130,000 

33,000 
136,000 
132.000 
273,000 
141,000 

10,500 

9,000 

143,000 

A9,000 
112,000 
294,000 


YEARS. 


Wbale 

(common) 

oil  and  boue. 


1819.. 
1820.. 
1821.. 
1822.. 
1823., 
1824.. 
1825.. 
1826.. 
1827.. 
1828.. 
1829.. 
1830.. 
1831.. 
1831.. 
1833.. 


dollars. 
431.000 
636,000 
350,480 
311,415 
432,115 
168,272 
296,425 
236,845 
223,604 
181,270 
495,163 
680,603 
688,282 
1,196,323 
1,110,139 


Speno.  oil 

and 

candles. 


dollars. 
132,000 
113.000 
175,117 
157.286 
221,309 
306,014 
819,867 
311,081 
364.881 
446,047 
853,809 
287310 
87I.8M 
305,494 
302,040 


This  extensiTe  brandi  of  the  trade  of  this  country  is  placed  in  a  shape,  in  the  following 
table,  that  shows  the  import,  export,  and  value  of  the  export  of  the  produce  the  hardy  sons 
of  the  east  obtain  from  the  depuis  of  the  fothomless  ocean. 

Thx  following  is  a  Statement  of  the  Quantity  (in  barrels)  of  Sperm  and  Whale  Oil 
Imported  into  the  United  States,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  to  the  Ist  of  August, 
1843. 


Y  B  AR8. 

Sperm. 

Whale. 

YEARS. 

Sperm. 

Wbale. 

1831 

barrels. 

128,686 
181,783 
132,356 

barrels. 

131,157 
210,133 
216.552 

1839 

bnrrels. 
142,336 
157.7  »1 
159,304 
1G3.«:<7 
113.986 

barrelit. 

2-29,783 
207,908 
207,348 
161,041 
160,617 

1835 

1840 

1836 

184 1 * .* . 

1837 

1842 

1838 

1843,  to  i\ugust  1 

The  following  is  a  Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  Sperm  Oil,  Whale,  and  other 
Fish  Oils,  and  Whalebone,  Exported  from  the  United  States,  annually,  from  the  Ist  of 
October,  1836,  to  the  30th  of  September,  1842  :— 


SPERM      OIL. 

WHALE  AND  FISH  OILS. 

WHALEBONE. 

YEARS. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

itM.......a     .... 

barrels. 
4,925 
5,619 
5.295 
2,731 
13,797 
11.091 
9,135 

dollars. 
119.787 
151  875 
137,809 
83,015 
430,490 
343,300 
233,144 

barrel*. 
791,990 
115,047 
153,154 
47,0  6 
143,510 
130,124 

dollam. 
I,049,4fi6 
1,271,545 
l,55f..775 
515.494 
1,404.984 
1,260.060 

11/!^ 

731.500 
1,129,500 
1.034,570 
l,445,0f« 
l,892,i59 
1.27I,3(;3 

918,280 

dollMri*. 
187,008 

1837 

223,682 

liW 

321.458 
28", 790 

|it|9 

IMi 

310,370 

IMI..! 

259,1 18 

W48 

121,118 

1,315.411 

225..3K2 

By  the  above  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  have  been  so  fluctuating^  that  the 
bonnets  appears  to  be  on  the  decline.  Such  is  not,  however,  the  fact.  More  ships 
are  in  commission  this  year  than  ever  before;  but  the  vessels  afloat  have  not  been  as 
soceesifii],  comparatively,  as  in  former  years.  The  additional  number  engaged  will 
swdl  the  imports  up,  by  the  Ist  of  January,  1844,  to  an  amount  larger  than  any  pre- 
Tioiisyear. 
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The  whole  numher  of  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fisheries,  out  of  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  is  645,  belonging  as  follows.     In  1843  : — 


PORTS. 

Ve«. 

8€l«. 

PORTS. 

Vef- 

MfU. 

PORTS. 

Ve«. 

•els. 

PORTS. 

Vas. 

sek. 

New  Bedford       

No. 
217 

Wareham 

No. 
7 

Fall  River 

No. 

7 

1 
8 
8 

\l 

20 

8 
50 

Bridgeport   

Sac  Harbour 

Cold  Spring 

Greenport..* •• 

Na 

a 

FairhsTen   

43 

6 
10 
3 

85 
1 

11 
7 

10 

ProTinoetown 

Plymouth 

Freetown •••. 

44 

Falmouth 

Portsuionth 

Proridence  

Brutol    

BdffSTtown 

Newburyport 

Boston  • 

HolioeH*  Hole 

Hudson    

Naotucket 

Lynn 

Warren   

Ponghkeepsie    

New  York 

Wilmington  (Dd).. 

Salem   

Newport   

WoAtport 

Stonmgtun   

Myntic 

Sippicnn    

Dncksbury   

NfW  Suffolk 

M  attaproiitftt 

New  London 

Of  the  645  vessels  employed,  only  112  were  in  port  on  the  22nd  instant,  leaving  533 
vessels  afloat,  actively  engaged  in  obtaining  cargoes.  Many  of  these  vessels  are  daily 
looked  for,  and  the  reports  of  those  absent  exhibit  a  very  favourable  condition  of  tho 
trade. 

Sperm  oil  does  not  bring  in  this  market  so  high  prices  as  it  used  to  in  previovis  years ; 
but  whale  oil  and  whalebone  are  at  present  in  active  demand,  at  as  fair  prices  as  we  havo 
quoted  for  some  years  past. 

The  prices  of  sperm  and  whale  oil,  and  whalebone,  from  1838,  to  1842,  inclusive,  were 
as  follows: — 


YEARS. 


1838 
1839 

1840 
1841 
1842 
104S 


Sperm  OiL 


Whale  Oil. 


cts.      cts. 

75  to  07  ST.  83 

98  „  no  ,.  103 

90  „  106 

81  „  105 

C4  „  U2 

53  .,  78 


100 
94 
73 
63 


19 


17  to  11  nr. 

17  M  19 

18  „  11  „  11' 
IS  „  13  „  111 
»  ,.  »  „  » 
10  M  M  ,. 


Average  prices  for  the  six  years  above,  are — 


Sperm  oil . . , 
Whale  oil.. 
Whalebone. 


The 
arrive  in 


New  Bedford  Shipping  List  gives  the  following  estimate  of  Ships  and  Oil  to 

1844:— 


Sperm. 

Wbale. 

There  are  serenty-two  sperm  wbale  sbipji  whirb  may  arrive  in 
1844  (that  will  be  thirty.six  to  sUty  months  out),  with  15,000 
barrehi  sperm,  and  120  barrels  whale  earb  

barrels. 

108,000 

1,500 

16,500 
1,000 

11,000 
8,500 

barrels. 

10300 

1,500 

106/00 
14,000 

Three  sperm  wki>le   ships   that   may  arrive   in  1844   (that 
shipped  a  part  br  the  whole  of  their  sperm   oil  home  io 
1843),  with  500  barrels  sperm  and  500  barrels  whale  each  . . 

One  hundred  and  six  two-season  right  whalers  that  may 
arrire  io  1844,  with  1950  barrels  wbale   and  250  barrels 
aperm  each  

Ten  one-season  right  whalers  may  arrive  in  1844,  with  100 
barrels  soerm  and  1400  barrels  whale  each 

Forty  Atlantic  sperm  whalers  that  may  arrive  in  1844,  with 

275  barrels  sperm  and  twenty.fi ve  barrets  whale  each 

Bstimaled  quantity  to  be  sent  home  from  ootward-boond 

»                                                                ...... 

Deduct  ftnr  oil  to  be  sold  in  South  America 

148,000 

nojioo 

S.00O 

Total  

148,600 

116,000 
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Number  of  gallons  of  Whale  Oil  Exported  from  United  States. 


EXPORT EB  TO 

leoo 

isot 

Itm 

Ifi03 

ifm 

18*5 

1606 

1807 

1808 

1809 

PntHia.. .>. ..... 

■wiiiifc  Veil Ytidia*  11. 1." 
HMsuk  m4  Morwmf  *.... 

DulAWwtlpdioi ........ 

HvUai^ ,  , 

gaUAo*. 

lft,733 
I«.706 
1«.W7 

84.413 
20,387 

'iiiQ 

1^313 

19,64* 

44600 
70,257 
17^1 

Vj«5 
3,474 

^■UotiaH. 

'oti 

1,J38 
21^6 
Jft.843  , 
40,DtS 
18.223 
IfT.lM 

54.681 
8,480 

I4,2«2 
4v5tS 

13.082 

iroQ 

gklli^n*. 

*'390 

18,080 
37,298 

6o.s*r 

22,750 

17,#50 

173.715 

54.006 
66,551 
1^597 
2.380 
3,812 
29.880 
870 

gillimf. 

14^10 

*  W 
4,885 
a.330 
79,fJ73 
56,307 
12,300 
is6.248 
4H4»M 

16;i76 
3«^48 

4.IS4 

M25 

12,033 

50T 

gmlLifflS. 
£4,073 

1,034 

6,183 
55,:Mi5 
4,310 

»s"i8i 

325,568 
30.331 
83.2J0 
25.513 
2,056 
6,332 
31,031 
30,210 

galtoits^ 
V,8tp 

iV,oii 

37,553 
2.000  ! 

4&;i4a 

4,440 

343,837 
34,918 

iri%3p3 
33,273 

19.120 
32.814 
31,873 

gatldtij. 

"^805 
31,010 
|0,W2 
185.121 
12,4^ 

3li87!J 
31,440 

300.^30 
I5d>*a 

161,331 
17,695 
16.400 
31.843 
17.533 

gaUans. 

1^065 

37.793 

15.122 

g7,306 

2.B96 

6,712 
3.5!(I3 

gallons. 
2^9SA 

3i.a«s 
7i,SB0 
HMO 

10,418 
10,947 

Great  Britain*  «... «.....*.. 

6.760 
26,88T 

Bntiih  W»r  Indies 

Hamburg,  Breaeii,  &A.... .. 

FkvDO^  W«n  tudi«a. 

i^lA 
20,634 
31V4fi6 
36^058 
22,310 

Avvragv  iiffoa.. .. .. 

,.*, 

i     .... 

....       -... 

.... 

.... 

30  eta. 

50  Ct*.  1 

44ct«, 

11  cla. 

IXPOSTBD  TO 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1821 

1822 

1883 

BMia 

gallons. 
6,7»7 

niio 

13.108 

88.130 

1.080 

V,io5 
iV.iso 

57,609 
26.284 
170,468 
23,650 
2.017 

gallons. 

iV.iw 

7.358 

1\822 

46,099 
2.315 
4.810 
23.536 
34,799 
5,978 
4,602 
5,204 

gallons. 

'isio 

3.805 

4,087 

'*430 
2,315 
10.962 
11.817 
36,714 
4.958 
9,616 

gallons. 

"m 

4.787 

gallons. 

"270 
"520 

gallons. 

*  *33 

V,000 
3,796 

22,547 
4.731 

15.670 
1,821 
350 
4,130 
7,293 

gallons. 

'**59 

"646 
10.211 
3,957 

3,021 

80,1*61 
1.297 
4.768 
6,789 

33,040 

300 

9,902 

gallons. 

66,689 
3,061 

26.984 

5.667 

102,066 

23,105 

37*7,235 

2,081 

44.224 

100,688 

1.8H 

35,220 

1^698 

5,740 

72,900 

11.827 

511,312 

gallons. 
22.736 

»B*,548 

4.880 
24,273 
14.763 
100,200 
26.438 

**601 

438,*  65 
15,264 
33,901 
78.526 
346 
52,015 
4.519 
4,126 

24.183 
17,471 
36,413 

gallons. 

Praals 

15.608 
56.241 

Sv««UiW«atlB4iea 

DMmaik  aB4  Worvay 

DaaMiW«atlB«lM 

Holla«d 

Datch  Waal  Indtat 

1.150 

900 

6,717 

392,879 

20.619 

Great  BritaiB 

Britiah  WratlsdlM 

Haariwrv.BfMMa,*c  .... 

Praoea  

Pkrach  WaaClDdles 

Spain 

46.482 

1.200 

344.649 

188.758 

30,840 
12<»,145 

SpaaisbWaatlndiea 

Portittal 

2.005 
90,719 

MadHra 

1.241 

Waat  Indiaa  (gaoeraUy) 

Barone 

3,609 

caSr.;:;:::::;:::::;::::: 

Harti 

Bra«l 

50,418 

7.827 

36,376 

ATcrage  |irire 

40cts. 

40  cw. 

50  cU. 

50  eta. 

i.40ct.. 

83  cU. 

65rts. 

1 

EXPOBTBD  TO 


BoMia. 
Prasaia. 


Swadisk  Wast  Indies.. 
Deaaarfc  and  Norway  • 
DaakkWeat  Indies... 


Dafeek  Wcat  Indica 

Cteat  Britain 

Briifah  Wcet  iBdiaa 

Haaitarg.  Breasea.  Ac. 


ftwmA  Weat  Indies.. 
iWMtindiM! 


ftnwal, 
MsdeSra. 
WeM  todiw  (flaveraUf ) . 


HayH. 
Braafl. 


1824 


gallons. 


22,656 
25,529 
4.003 
12,621 
21,104 
244,672 
!    28,2<I0 

*  566 

278.500 

77.923 

44.850 

242,087 

2,150 

67.079 

2\242 

8JW8 


66,029 
18.870 
44.238 


1825 


gallons 

1.300 

4.!»74 

17,233 


4,789 
140.689 
22,147 

368 

270 /)92 

09.621 

41.751 

95.422 

1,206 

205.425 

17.220 

4.282 

53.348 
14.740 
31.236 


1826 


gallons. 

2M..301 
3,274 
1.154 

ii.iio 

11.114 
35.159 

12.503 

240,159 

35.603 

88,427 

78.790 

580 

40,212 

13.125 

4,744 

312^1  "l8 
14.910 
22.293 


1827 

1828 

gallons. 

g'lIIOIIS. 

22,272 

3,412 

217 

785 

4,975 

10,5.j0 

42.394 

94.246 

13,265 

24,067 

33 

94,351 

196,053 

36.112 

2.832 

5,10!» 

8,037 

18.340 

29,473 

2.130 

2,730 

128,547 

19,916 

3.312 

7,716 

3,348 

480 

58,663 

27.547 

11.238 

14,512 

16,902 

4,963 

gallons. 
2.938 

27,287 
483 

*4',H31 

48.'».II0 

17.467 


516..S51 
6.404 
7,609 
48.412 
2.143 
30,168 
15,805 
l..'M)8 

23,7*36 
9.182 
1H.080 


1830 


1831 


I 


1832 


gallons.   gallouB.  gallons. 


25.106 

117 

14,297 

1.824 


30,670 

27,597 

280 

32,224 

4.380 


876,492  4«9,907 
17.020  '  20.433 
....      j     14,138 

0!M>,265  650.583 

4,271  I    61.M2 

6,362  !      6.213 

118,590  I    98,4.S8 

455  912 


11,583 
1.158  ! 

35,051 
3,501 
1 1,376 


0,196 
3,359 
71.154 
74,744 
7.918 
4,214 


39.001 

24,0.15 

120 

87,237 

8,739 

1,168,621 

25,627 

58,504 

208 

1.638.286 

129.562 

8.855 

125,096 

3.069 

52,480 

7,377 

3,110 

72.000 

68.633 

27.967 

8,563 


18.13 


gallons. 

4?.636 

63..552 

685 

78,781 

8,882 

919,413 

l.%450 

23<,106 

49.510 

1.256.111 

5.167 
96.958 

1.585 
83.181 
18.595 

2,820 


4.015 
72,031 
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Spermaceti  Oil  Exported  from  the  United  States. 


EXPORTED  TO 

1800 

1801 

1                 1 
1802          1803     .     1804 

1803 

1606 

1807 

U08 

1809 

Dennurk  and  Norway 

Patiiffh  w^tt  Ipftim. 

gallons 

i     **367 

1      2,100 

204.717 

2,443 

1    2.iio 

j      3,819 
6,196 

gallons 

"720 
781 

66,860 
6,102 
7,2M 
4.354 

V,384 
V,I48 

gallona.  gallons.  \  gallons 
252        ....     '     .... 
475        ....          .... 

;  gallons 

1    «« 

galloBS.' galinns. 

....              676 

393            986 

1582 

12,827   !        7426 

gallons. 
990 

gaUons. 

Dutch  West  Indies 

....      ;         245         2,445 

42>I0  1         540       56,733 
1,349            253         2,080            648 

13,226        5,652 

501          1,416        ....               609 
7,980         2,530 

1     ....      ;      2,801 

1,667  1                 1                 1 
1,225  1                  1 

Great  Britain 

50JBII 

British  West  ladies 

France  . .    

FreDch  West  Indies 

Spain 

Spani..h  Weat  Indies 

Portuffal 

2,402 
10,798 
9,662 

4,831 

1114 
9190 
3603 

2010 

ifiSeSra .....!..:.......:.; 

West  Indies  (generally).. . . 

594 1         338  1      5,401  !      .... 

1063 

Averagi*  prire 



....     1     ....     1     ....     1     ....     1  80cts.  1    1  dlr. 

80  cts. 

60  cts. 

EXPORTED  TO 

i      1810 

1811           1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816    j    mi 

1822 

1023 

Denmark  and  Norway 

D«ui»h  West  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Great  Britsin 

gallons.  !  gallons,  gallons. 

62  367       1.^^77-^        KLOM 

gallons 

gallons 

i    •••• 

j  ;::: 

gallons. 
"il35 

gallons. 
756 

818 

galkms 
1,447 

gnllowi. 
989 

1 

galloiu. 

n 

Britith  West  Indies 

France 

French  West  Indies 

Spain 

....      ,             20 

1  :::: 

...n  .... 

ISO            IM 
333 

4.613     %jm 

90         1.0SS 
600 

291 

IM 

Spanish  West  Indies 

Portugal 

Madeira 

West  Indies  (generally).... 

Cuba 

Hayti 

Bra»l 

l,li07      ....                120 

.... 

02 

10.658 
1.212 

Average  price 

1     75  cts.  1  25  dlr.    1  dlr. 

1  .... 

I  dlr. 

1  62  dlr. 

i. 

I 

EXPORTED  TO 

1824 

1825 

1826     '     1827 

1828 

1829 

1830          1831 

1839 

im 

Denmark  and  Norway 

Danish  West  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies 

gallons. 

112 
410 

''36 

518 

186 
1,883 

"244 

12.412 
2,630 
2,699 

gallons. 

1,827 
04 

*  1*80 

19,023 

3,194 

261 

galloi.8. 

550 
200 

"*600 

gallons. 

773 

63 

5,332 

gallons.'  gallons. 

223         2,488 

1,392(           186 

247,529     108,356 

584            530 

161            221 

285 

129 

28,828       24,956 

1,930,        1,254 

378!     .... 

gallons,  gallons. 
1 
1.896        2,855 
145            137 
220       .... 

1.4S1 

610 

5 

288            411 
....             2«9C7 
40  414       M,3SS 

gallons. 

ISO 
207 
810 

m 

Mvan 

4M 

99 

Great  Briuin 

British  West  Indies 

France 

OK 
M 

French  West  Indies 

Spain 

1,940,            125 

1 
....      1             95 

....  i   .... 
....  1  .... 

23,844       60,145 

1,007         1,277 

30 

SpraUh  West  Indies 

Portugal 

Madeira 

West  Indies  (generally). . . . 
Cuba 

9^ 
3S^ 

in 

HayU 

667            3751      TiTSi 
i.4«r           29!    ....  1 

BrasU 

1J0 

Countries  to  which  Whalebone  has  been  Exported  from  1834  to  1843,  iiidiiafe. 

COUNTRIES. 

IS34 

I88S 

1830         1887 

1838 

1839     1     1840     !     1841 

.«.! 

1M8 

Belgium 

Ibn. 

45,281 
150,799 
677,908 

lbs. 
10.020 
83,954 
m.003 

lbs.     1      lbs. 

24,478         6,496 
121,485     326,715 
882.659     612.577 

2.878 

lbs. 

53,1)96 

532.677 

966,423 

7.052 

30390 

43,530 

lU*.     1      lbs.     1       lbs. 
24,948       80,134|        .. 
680705'    <m;7fa.    iia&jiia 

551,901 
..       1 
14.799 

Hanse  Towns- - 1 1., t......  .. 

France 

675,246 

30.643 

33.336 

420 

870.65©,      85,547 

2,956;        3,053 

I3,Sni      19,405 

29,320*        .. 

M|    567.460 

Italy 

Holland 

22,434 

60,762 

529 

United  Kingdom 

Other  places. 

Total  lbs 

.. 

..        1        .. 

.. 

1 

.892,250  1,371,883 

•!•.«•= 

m^ 

Value,  dollars 

..       I       ..       1 

..        1        .. 

.. 

••       1    Sli,S79'    «0,148| 

995.3a, 

w^ 
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NuMBSE  of  Gallons  of  Spennaoeti  and  Whale  Train  Oil  Exported  from  the  United  States 

to  the  following  Countries : — 


DESTINATION. 


1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

galloDt. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

gallonit. 

gaUons. 

gallons. 

gallons. 

galloni. 

48,862 

82.770 

39,521 

167.060 

137.123 

3,088 

00,466 

375,754 

345.547 

40734t 

82 

32 

47,475 

.. 

.. 

1,35  J 

6.162 

706,269 

065,384 

693.6M 

1.328.775 

1,693,661 

6fi«^536 

1,89^321 

1,412.515 

1,108399  1.128,950 

1.610 

303 

796 

324 

941 

620 

992 

735 

840 

181 

4.596 

110,J53 

6.171 

2.499 

5.229 

3,053 

4.344 
344 

1,990.677 

4730 

3,382 

4.674 

1,011*,946 

577,«06 

902.706 

1.203,101 

1,165,169 

512.249 

1.255,885 

1,648.682 

309,131 

163 

•• 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

845 

IS.IOS 

420,322 

283,620 

400.501 

338.903 

858,723 

31,033 

481,876 

252,610 

367,820 

119331 

504 

816 

787 

169 

833 

557 

866 

543 

09 

224 

18,MM 

12.390 

6.136 

8,458 

16,003 

6,064 

11.030 

6,376 

6365 

4.146 

48.554 

5^637 

04.280 

80.183 

92.929 

60,008 

53,322 

84.563 

92,062 

94,151 

51,938 

68,177 

78.548 

73,400 

08.236 

108,751 

117.660 

155,527 

104,978 

127,791 

3,427 

3,336 

7.1M 

1.J84 

SOO 

3,574 

3,819 

1.963 

032 

5.208 

1,977 

6.540 

1.771 

671 

40 

3,112 

5,140 

2.038 

1,002 

1,481 

4,331 

013 

9(5 

586 

.. 

12 

50 

893 

825 

30 

2.020 

4,013 

995 

1,353 

06.293 

•• 

120 

1,837 

070 

7,330 

1,075 

23^500 

73.850 

50.591 

29.663 

46,729 

66,285 

30,006 

1,987 

163 

.. 

99 

150 

33 

1.124 

.. 

70 

866 

957 

20,742 

8,174 

26.903 

12.403 

13.347 

16,565 

205.104 

12.086 

11  837 

6,795 

.. 

113 

113 

SOO 

.. 

247 

202 

370 

78.376 

.. 

25,968 

91,414 

26,481 

35,930 

84,760 

221.801 

66.945 

185 

.. 

.. 

1.728 

206 

«.567 

35 

165 

180 

90 

72.772 

.. 

9,032 

84,520 

3,840 

20.318 

17,771 

46.710 

23,763 

2.405 

.. 

,, 

88.542 

65,542 

5.892 

373.530 

257,136 

185350 

^325,944 

t.600 

•• 

•• 

51.162 

200,144 

1        •• 

7,111 

88,492 

50,891 

63.707 
225 

68.728 
13.9n 

11,417 

.. 

55.615 

<      26.#45 

.. 

3.614 

3311 

9.258 

fl^753 

2.822 

3,840 

8,201 

1        4,591 

2,155 

1,346 

2.966 

j        3,237 

6863 

50,892 

29,167 

85.543 

103.369 

34.041 

261.785 

263,492 

!    146360 

141,826 

Prvnia.  spmaaoeti 

„        whate 

Haasa  Towns,  spermaceti.... 

M  whale 

Danish  West  Indies,  sperm., 
whale.. 

Holland,  sper— eetL 

„       whale...... 

Belgiam,  epennaceti 

whale.. 

Uayli»  epennaGeti 

Caba  and  Porto  Rico,  sperm, 
whale 

llezioo,  tpermaceo..... 

„       whale 

British  America,  spermaceti. 

„  whale 

DenasaA,  spermaceti 

whale ....••.. .... 

Dutch  Weet  Indim,  spnnn.  .. 

„  whale... 

Sweden  and  Norway,  sperm. 

„  whale 

Braal,  spermaceti 

M      wliale 

Unned Kingdom,  spermaceti. 

'„  whale. 

France,  spermaceti. .  *  • 
„       whale 

whale 


Number  of  Pounds  of  Spermaceti  Candles  Exported. 


EXPORTED  TO 

1834 

1835 

1830 

1837 

1838 

1830 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

Pramia 

lbs. 

*820 

49,607 

4',974 
17.405 

1*^20 
13,182 

6,687 
29,658 

7,531 

1.806 

6.197 

43,900 

1.880 

273.659 

7.087 

810 

1,842 

82.228 

28,374 

115.342 
59.498 
13,172 
5.030 
6^0•il 
3,539 
5.G92 

lbs. 

1*^49 

53*,254 

i763 

33,480 

21.265 

810 

056 

11.863 

16,005 

26,839 

5,402 

2.986 

1,139 

8,862 

04.402 

200,877 
32,047 
18.973 
4.627 
73,482 

41.217 
213,301 
35.298 

3>/7 
124^44 
20.266 
8.500 
8,077 

lbs. 

389 
3,586 
1,237 

89,295 

V,311 
14,643 
39,424 
553 
868 
5.905 
20,354 
50,060 
6,480 

*531 

7,364 

34,261 

7,446 

281,871 

r,480 

8,745 

660 

48,399 

245,195 
26,590 

4,051 
26,458 
10,684 
15.125 

lbs. 

14,630 

46,564 

1*,479 
8,262 
9,081 

6.999 
13,859 
17,785 
32,376 

4,794 

5.942 
7,041 

31,443 

3,959 

272,366 

24,994 
8,819 
2,250 

37,784 

15,037 

43,819 

141.697 

89.525 

2M50 

8.055 

9,151 

653 

6.485 

lbs. 

460 

7,496 

4,341 

59,270 

015 

4,056 

7,764 

21,761 

7,417 
23,533 

9,305 
80,661 

4,197 

9,235 

4,921 

34,998 

3,501 

317,673 

12,073 

20,371 

994 

64,092 

24,152 

48,227 
233,866 

19,460 
6,500 
7,785 

12,863 
4,847 

11.506 

11.715 

lbs. 

1^86 

620 

26,371 

2,i07 
1,451 
8,890 
1,002 
2.377 
5.692 
4.226 
16.645 
4,291 

*287 
6,328 
17.984 

10,2% 
1.809 
1,432 
4,659 
27,995 
33,850 

20,531 
109,878 
26.384 

1.175 
4,696 

15.000 
4.771 

lb«. 

*615 

2.218 

58.425 

710 

1.801 

7,368 

00 

260 

123 

9,155 

26,730 

2,926 

350 

,. 

5,574 
18,280 
8,826 
231,150 
28.640 
955 
8,340 
10,225 
10,757 

89,829 
184,657 
67,367 

4,682 
19,611 

7,300 
V71 

lbs. 

M82 

1,771 
750 
1,000 
11,848 
1.282 
13,826 
879 

3,176 
142 

62 

4,194 

12,952 

1.621 

130,491 

2,782 

1,545 

5.415 

48,495 

20,177 

8,608 
138.741 
52.282 

11,365 
59,220 

27,335 
38,106 

Ibfl. 

1.367 
2.567 
49,521 

2,136 

6.500 

19,547 

126 

3,953 

12.883 

73.7<8 

51.594 

11,811 

18,281 

1,000 

7,111 

7,997 

8,947 

265.845 

6,257 

460 

4,676 

39,535 

9,731 

10,518 
192,200 
53.839 

5.067 
66.125 

5,711 
11,069 
34,808 

986,010 

lbs. 
565 

Sweden  and  Norway   

Swedish  West  Indies 

Danish  West  Indies 

750 
58.213 

Denmark 

2.407 

Holland  

4.231 

Dutch  Bast  Indies 

31,941 

Dnich  Weet  Indies  

Belgium 

13,335 
CO 

Hause  Towns    ^.t-.tt 

23,525 

Oihraltar  and  Malta 

British  Base  Indies 

12.185 
50,117 

British  West  Indies 

64.220 

British  America   

4.429 

United  Kiofdom 

35.100 

Pf»r^  ..••.... 

839 

Preoch  West  Indies 

Hayti 

nayn.  ............         .... 

10.506 
26,923 

777 

Ctthnand  Porto  Rico 

Portugal,  Madeirs,  &c 

IMaslo  and  Italian  Ports ... . 
Ckina 

134,504 
1,049 
8,960 

34,239 

Ifeiieo 

100,315 

Temns r , ,  r  , , 

2  057 

Cshwhia,  Honduras,  and 
Central  America 

5.955 

Braill... 

146,555 

OhiM. 

61,189 

Pe»» 

Wert  Indies  (generally)    ... 

1,506 
55.046 
16,581 

SSTfiSSSiS^^^''' '' ' 

17.590 

j3ntSS3iyI.i;...;:»:. 

38,407 

Q~tlty.lbe. 

840.856 
257,718 

925,287 
184.019 

1^)06.087 

891,499 

1,077,071 

362,733 

817.595'  590,657 

065,073 

Valtte  in  doDars 

341.007 

294,510 

I    340,831 

178.142 

332.353I 

^ 
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American  System  of  Whole  Fishing, — When  sailors'  wages  are  hiffh  at  New  Yorit 
or  Boston,  they  are  difficult  to  he  procured  ;  for  the  whalefishers  are  paid  hy  lays  instead 
of  wages.  Tliese  lays  are  of  course  dependant  upon  various  circumstances  ;  hut,  gene- 
rally, the  captain *s  lay  is  one-seventeenth  part  of  dl  which  is  ohtained ;  the  first  officer^ 
one-twenty-eighth  part ;  the  second  officer's,  one-forty -fifth ;  the  third  officer's,  one- 
sixtieth  ;  the  boat-steerer  draws  from  an  eightieth  to  a  hundred-and-twentieth;  and  the 
common  sailor  before  the  mast,  from  a  hundred-and-twentieth  to  a  hundred-and-fiftieth, 
aocord'mg  to  his  experience,  activity,  and  strength.  On  the  outward  passage,  the  crew 
are  divided  into  two  watches,  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  the  merchant  service. 

The  American  whaling  ships  generally  pass  to  the  Pacific,  hy  the  way  of  Cape  Horn  ; 
some  sail  by  the  eastern  route,  south  of  New  Holland ;  others  pursue  the  whales  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  vicinity  of  Madagascar,  and  the  Red  Sea,  reacn  the  Pacific  through  the 
straits  of  Timor,  between  New  Guinea  and  the  Pelew  Islands,  and  sail  to  the  coast  of 
Japan.  Every  part  of  the  Pacific  is  explored  hy  the  hardy  and  bold  American  whale- 
fishers,  and  many  new  discoveries  have  been  made  by  them. 

The  right  whale  is  of  the  largest  class.  These  were  taken  by  the  Americaxis  at  ht 
back  as  in  1761,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  they  are  said  to  have  produced  230  barrels 
of  oil ;  and  as  the  vessels  then  employed  did  not  exceed  sixty  tons'  burden,  a  single  whale 
made  a  full  cargo.  The  bone  from  a  whale  of  this  size,  sometimes  weighed  3000  lbs., 
each  of  which  was  worth  a  doUar,  and  the  slabs  were  frequently  ten  feet  in  lengUi.  Their 
food  consists  of  a  species  of  animal  not  larger  than  a  spider,  and  similar  in  rarm,  called 
''  bret,"  which  swim  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  tinge  it  for  acres  with  a  reddish 
cast.  The  difference  between  the  right  whale  and  the  sperm  is  known  at  a  distance  by 
the  manner  of  spouting.  The  right  whale  has  two  spout  holes,  and  throws  the  water  in 
two  perpendicular  streams,  that  widen  as  they  rise.  The  "  hump-back"  and  the  "  fin- 
back" spout  in  the  same  manner.  The  sperm-whale  spouts  in  a  single  stream,  thrown 
forward  from  its  head,  at  an  angle  of  about  forty -five  degrees. 

A  sperm  whale,  about  sixty  feet  long,  is  usually  about  twenty-four  feet  in  orcum- 
ference  ;  the  distance  from  one  point  of  the  tail  to  the  other  is  about  seven  feet  The 
length  of  the  fin  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half  ;  about  fourteen  feet  bein^  the  length  of 
the  jaw-bone.  The  spout-holes,  or  nostrils,  are  situated  about  ten  inches  from  the  end  of 
the  nose  ;  from  which  to  the  eyes,  the  distance  is  not  above  fourteen  feet.  The  skin  is 
about  the  thickness  of  one  inch ;  the  blubber,  on  the  ribs,  about  five  inches,  and  upon  the 
breast  nine  inches ;  the  blubber  being  about  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole  of  the  animal. 
Whales  of  eighty  feet  long,  have  the  blubber  tliicker  in  proportion. 

The  head  of  the  sperm  whale  is  in  size  equal  to  one-thu*d  part  of  the  size  of  the  body, 
has  a  blunt  appearance,  with  a  front  like  the  breakwater  of  a  ship,  and  at  its  junction 
with  the  neck,  there  is  a  large  hump  or  bunch.  From  what  might  be  named  the  sturalder, 
is  the  thickest  part  of  the  body,  about  one-tliird  of  its  length,  until  what  ia  called  the 
'^  small,"  or  beginning  of  the  tail,  where  there  is  another  hump  seen,  and  from  which  a 
smaller  ridge  runs  down  towards  the  extremity,  to  the  '^  flukes"  or  fins  of  the  taiL  The 
*^  flukes"  consist  of  two  triangular,  horizontal  fms,  about  six  feet  long,  and  twelve  or  ibar- 
teen  feet  broad,  in  those  of  the  largest  size.  The  great  power  of  the  muscles  ci  these 
flukes,  renders  them  a  formidable  means  of  defence,  and  an  object  of  terror  to  the  whale- 
man. In  the  upper  part  of  the  head  there  is  a  large  triangular  cavity,  which  is  called  the 
*'  case,"  containmg  the  oily  fluid  that  after  death  is  congested  into  tbiat  yellow,  grannlaled 
mass,  which  we  name  spermaceti.  Beneath  this  case  and  the  nostril,  there  is  %  uaidk  mam 
of  substance,  elastic  in  its  nature,  which  is  called  the  ''junk,"  and  formed  cimeeihtkr 
tissue,  and  infiltrated  with^n^  sperm  oil  and  spermaceti.  The  mouth  extends  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  head,  containing  in  the  lower  iaw  forty-two  teeth  of  (brmidiUe 
dimensions,  and  when  open,  it  is  as  capacious  as  a  middle-sized  room,  and  the  roof  ii 
covered  with  a  kind  of  coarse  hair,  through  which  it  strains  the  food.  The  throttt,  imBDe 
that  of  the  Greenland  whale,  is  large  enough  to  admit  the  body  of  a  fall-grown  omb* 
The  eyes  are  small,  situated  fieur  back  on  eadi  side  of  the  head.  They  have  ^ralida,  the 
lower  ones  are  moveable.  A  short  distance  behind  the  head  are  the  swmuning  nn%  wUoh 
appear  to  serve  them  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  swimming  but  to  hold  their  yoonff.  TIm 
size  of  a  full-grown  sperm  whale  is  estimated  to  be  about  eighty-four  feet  in  length ;  ^e  dcpA 
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\  iVom  eight  to  nine  feet,  and  the  hiH*adth  five  to  six  feet ;  the  swimming'  fins  about 
i;^  and  tliree  broad;  and  the  citvumference  of  the  body  tliirty-Bix  feet.  The 
sperm  whale  b  smooth  and  without  settles}*  llie  colour  of  the  skin  is  dark 
iftter  part  of  its  surface,  but  especially  so  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  the 
near  the  flukes,  where  it  is  quite  black  ;  on  the  sides  it  js  of  a  lighter  shade, 
And  *m  tl»  breast  gilveiy  gray.  Aged  **  bulls"  as  tliey  are  tennetl  by  whalemen,  fire- 
qi'  i  »n  of  gray  on  the  nose,  above  the  fore  part  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  these 

at  .tiers  to  be  **  gray -headed."     The  blubber  encircleij  the  body,  and  is 

lerti)v(i  bjr  tk*  saikirs  *^  the  blanket.'*     It  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  and  when  melted 
4owa,  bdoomes  the  sperm  oil.     The  ordinary  food  of  tlus*  species  of  whale  appears  to  be  a 
of  ftpia,  or  cuttle-tisb^  called  the  squid, 

%•  ordinary  motion  of  the  whale  is  slow%  swimming,  as  they  da,  at  the  rate  of  firora 
tmv  to  Amr  miles  an  hour  ;  but  they  oan  go  through  the  water  at  from  ten  to  twelve 
milM  an  hour* 

"  The  sperm  whales  herd  in  large  scools,  the  females  being  protected  by  from  one  to 
thatm  of  tbe  other  species.  The  males  appear  jealous  of  intrusion,  and  fight  with  great 
fommr  to  prevent  it.  The  large  whales  generally  go  alone  in  search  of  food,  and  when 
gien  m  company^  are  supposed  to  be  travelliDg  from  one  '  feeding  ground'  to  the  other. 
Tkctt  largo  wtuJes  being  quite  incautious,  are  easily  overcome,  and,  eycn  after  the  plunge 
of  tk»  harpooQf  often  lay  exposed  to  their  destroyers  like  a  log  of  wood,  scarcely  appearing 
lo  liiel  tbo  blow.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  found  possessing  extraordinai^  courag<^  \ 
Btiog  itmMd  bavoc  with  their  principal  weapons,  tlieir  jaws  and  tails.  They  breed  at  aB 
§mton§f  productog  one,  and  sometimes  two,  at  a  birth,  the  size  of  their  cubs  being,  when 
first  bom,  frorm  twelve  to  fourteen  feet.  The  females  are  much  smaller  than  tbe  other  6ex,J 
bring  not  more  tlian  one-fifth  part  as  great.  These  manifest  strong  attachment  to  theiM 
joungi  taking  them  under  their  fins,  and  urging  them  to  escape  from  danger.  Theifj 
AllBennittit  to  each  other  is  no  less  remarkable,  and,  when  one  is  wounded,  it^  companions 
will  ftJtxuuu  around  her  to  the  laat,  so  that  they  often  fall  a  sacrifice  to  their  aftection.  The 
atlarhifictit,  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  young,  towards  its  parent  is  no  less  extranrdlmuy,  and  Uiey 
«pe  often  foeti  around  the  ship  for  hours  after  their  parents  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
IttrpooQ.  The  young  males  swim  in  scools  until  they  are  about  three* fourths  grown, 
vfi«n  ilwy  aeporato,  and  seek  their  prey  upon  the  ocean  alone.  The  difference  between 
lliam  sua  the  female  droves  ia  evident  and  striking,  from  the  fact  that  when  one  of  their 
mmUMr  m  struck,  it  is  left  to  its  fate,  scarcely  an  instance  being  known  of  its  companions 
l»viiig  *  liMlV9d  to.'  They  are  cunning  and  shy,  and,  accordingly,  are  more  diihcult  to 
taki^  «^  from  their  vigour  and  activity,  great  despatch  is  necessary,  in  order  to  give  them 
QO  opBortv  r  from  the  terrvjr  and  fright  occasioned  by  the  blow  of  the  harpoon.  J 

Ofwaogu!  u-e  may  here  be  mentionetl,  that  the  whole,  both  great  and  sma" 

appaan  to  have  the  power  of  communicating  intelligence  to  its  kind,  w*hen  any  dang 
aporoAcfaeA,  for  the  distance  of  four,  five,  or  even  seven  miles  ;  but  the  mode  in  which  thi0 
i*  done  hai  never  been  ascertained. 

**  The  '  fin 'back*  whale  is  an  antm&l  of  larger  sijse  than  the  sperm,  but  so  uncertain 
ami  aetjvi?  in  its  motions  as  to  elude  the  most  expert  whale  fiahermen* 

*•  Th^  *  right  whale,*  another  species,  which,  with  the  sperm  whale,  constitnt«»s  the 
■anvi  iirnffntnant  staple  of  our  whale  mher)%  we  have  considerc^ci.  It  is  similar  in  its  general 
r..,«.  ♦..  *L..  --(tj^^  ainl  poaiiesges  the  same  general  liahits,  although  the  oil  extracted  from 
r  quality.  There  are  also  other  species,  such  as  the  rator-back,  the  broiul- 
ooani  niuiio,  and  the  beaked  whale;  and  species  of  a  smaller  kind,  to  which  we  shall 
■cnly  aUmics. 

•*  TIr'       '     ^  itiaLn  of  the  ocean  b  the  home  of  the  whale,  and  we  find  it  spouting  in 
eiifry  lali;  lie  sea,  fnmi  the  icebergs  of  Greenland  to  the  .*Vfriean  coast.     It  b  adi 

autM,  bowcvtx,  tliat  rl  i  whale  is  '^en  in    the  colder  latitudes,  confi 

ilMtf  to  tiui  more  gen V  :  while  t'  hind  whale,  which  i«  of  eitraordin 

mm^  appom  to  deli  uiuuntmns  of  ice  which  0oat  tn  the  region 

•f  iImi  ooitli  pol«.  neu  hurling  the  harpoon  upon  the  coast  of 

Nffir  Zealand,  oa  w«*ll  as  New  HoLland,  near  the  shores  of  Peru  and  Madagascar,  Chili  and 
Gdiftiruta.  JifMUi  and  the  China  ^ea.  the   Red  Sea  and  the  Pei-siau  Gulf.      It  is.  indeed. 
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not  unusual  for  the  whaling  ships  from  our  American  ports  to  mtuack  the  world  for  tlietr 
^gantic  prey,  entirely  circuninavigatiDg  the  globe,  although  the  »'5  of  the  Bit 

whale  fishermen  are  dinected  more   particularly  to  the  coast  of  t  aiates." — Hu 

Mugazme. 

The  American   whale  ships  are  generally  from   300  to  500  tons  burd^n^  and  cany 

from  twenty -eight  to  forty  men,  besides  officers-     They  are  provisioned  with  all  peeeMvy 

storea  for  three  years.    Sometimes  the  ships  are  accompanied  by  what  arc  ca.lled  "  tendnv 

or  smaller  vessels,  which  serve  as  convoy  to  the  principal  shipst  and  that  either  aid  thecn  m 

diatreis,  or  themselve-s  procure  the  whate.     Each  shjp  is  provided  with  four  or  m%  nhab 

boats,  about  twenty *seven  feet  long,  and  four  broad,  in  which  the  whale  is  gen^raJIv  csa^ 

tnred.     These  boats  are  strong  and  light.^  slmrp  at  both  ends,  in  order  to  withstajid  um 

•ctioo  of  the  waves,  to  float  with  great  buoyancy  upon  the  tops  of  the  billows  wh«fi  the  Mt 

runs  highf  and  to  be  propelled  both  ways.     Near  the  end,  ivluch  may  l>e  consideuHl  Usvftfini 

of  the  boat^  a  rounded  piece  of  wood  is  placed,  called  the  **  loggerhead,**  through  tb^  I10I9  0^ 

which  the  rope  is  run  which  is  attached  to  the  harpoon.     Each  boat  has  two  lioes^  of  about 

I  200  fathoms  in  length;,  aod  careftiUy  coiled  in  their  tubs  in  a  circle,  four  luirpooms,  and  some 

I  lances.     They  are  also  provided  with  small  fiags^  called  ^*  %vhifts,**  which  are  stuck  to  iht 

\  dead  whale,  tn  cane  tlie  wb^emen  are  driven  off  horn  their  object  by  untoward 

I  itances,  and  in  order  that  their  position  may  again  be  found.     A  few  "  drogues,*'  or  < 

I  lAzigular  pieces  of  boards  are  likewise  provided*  and  fastened  uccasiuually  to  tbe 

I  tope,  so  as  to  impede  the  motion  of  the  whale  after  he  has  been  ttntdc*     Bw 

Articles  of  refreshment^  each  boat  has  also  a  keg,  containing  a  tinder- boot,   lanlBnii^  md 

[  oth^r  articles,  to  enable  the  fishers^  when  benighted,  to  strike  a  light.     The  boats  uv  wMk 

L  manned  by  six  men,  two  of  whom  are  called  the   '^headsman"   and  **  boftt-slM9«R."    Lt 

I  chasing  the  whale,  four  of  these  boats  are  used. 

The  principal  instruments  used  in  the  whale  iishery  are  the  harpoon^  the  bnea^  lim 
spade,  and  the  try -pot,  Tlie  harpoon  is  an  iit)n  spear^  about  three  feet  in  lengtlit  wirtli  a 
barbed  point,  and  is  required  to  be  of  the  best  iron;  wlnle  the  **  shank/'  nUicla  is  fieqwJiily 
beot  by  the  struggles  of  the  whale,  must  be  of  pliable  and  soft  iron,  lor  the  piinaea  of 
enabling  it  to  bend,  if  required,  but  not  to  break.  Tlie  lance  is  also  an  iron  spemr  ot  afaflit 
1  fix  feet  in  length,  and  into  which  is  fitted  a  liaudle  of  wood;  its  p<Aui  is  almpuid  tl»H  tibi 
blade  being  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  broad«  llm  ts  obhI  to 
wound  the  whale  in  a  vital  part  af^er  it  has  been  struck,  so  us  to  causie  its  dcsiliL  1%f 
another  instrument  similar  to  the  Lance,  Ls  used  to  cut  up  the  blubber  isiio 
■peces  I  and  the  try-pot^  a  large  iron  tank  with  three  legs  and  two  flattenijd  sidasr  ii 
for  boiling  the  blubber  into  oil. 

The  harpoon   gun,  invented  in  1731^  was  formcTly  used  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
I  the  hmpoon  mto  the  body  of  the  whale,  which  could  be  done  with  effect  at  the  disttooe  of 
forty  yards;  but,  as  great  skill  is  required  in  its  management,  and  numerous  ttocid«iiU  ksie 
occurred  from  its  use,  the  instrument  has  been  relinquished. 

The  seamen,  or  whale  fishers,   are  among  the  most   ardent,  daring,  ftnd,  m  mmf 
stances,  the  most  reckless  class  of  the  American  coast  population^  *' comnoriacd,**  aaol^ 
'"•ened  in  an  article  in  Hunt§  Magazine,  **  of  young  men  who  are  unwiliizig  to  drfoir 
themselves  to  those  slow  and  persevering  habits,  that  minute  and  scrupulous  aUcntiofi  B9 
rdetaii  required  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  any  form  of  business,  and  that  ploddtag'  lad 
iTaried  labour  which  is  always  exacted  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil;  they  are  bald^  watn 
their  imaginations,  impulaiYe,  generous,  and,  from  their  mode  of  "^ 
pare  by  storms  £rom  aea  to  sea,  wide  in  their  range  of  ^iew^  and  de\ 
would  induce  them  to  be  confined  long  to  anyone  place.     Their  h^i  iit^iUtiva 

attacking  the  monsters  of  the  deep  upon  their  native  element,  give  i  ^jlmrweitt  i 

liardihood  wluch  could  scarcely  l>e  acquired  by  any  form  of  occupation  upou  tiie  Iftod.  Hv 
*ay'book  and  tlte  ledger,  those  mighty  engines  which  form  important  p«rtfl  of  the  nuidbtaifY 
'^  commerce^   have  no  charms  for  them.     In  the  words  of  one  of  ottr  mast  diatinguiilMe 
sts,    '  upon  their  native  element,  they  are  habitually  buffeted  by  wiod«  mud  w«¥tl|  iod 
est  ling  with  tempests ;  and,  tn  time  of  war,  they  are  exposed  to  the  still  fii««er  timmmi» 
the  human  passions** 
**^  Accustomed  to  strict  subordination  by  the  discipline  which  the  Law  kai  proviiled  Ibr 
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our  whaling  ships,  to  toil  and  depriyation  when  on  duty,  their  hardships  are  mingled 
with  glimpses  ot  sunshine  in  its  intervals.  The  natural  ardour  of  their  character  appears 
to  hceak  out,  when  they  are  relieved  from  its  burdens,  and  have  their  foothold  once  again 
upon  the  land.  Their  views  become  as  expansive  as  the  broad  ocean  which  stretches 
anmnd  them,  and  their  impulses  as  wild  as  the  waves  which  dash  against  its  shores. 
CoDBOCiaM  that  they  are  all  embarked  in  one  common  enterprise,  hazardous  in  the  extreme, 
in  wfaioh  the  success  of  the  voyage  is  the  measure  of  their  rewards,  and  mutually  de- 
pending upon  each  other  for  success,  their  affections  become  kindled  into  sympathy  for 
their  oompanions  ;  and  this  feeling  operates  always  upon  the  land,  so  as  to  induce  them 
to  sacrifice  their  own  comfort  to  that  of  their  firiends.  The  money  which  they  have  pro- 
cured  by  the  most  severe  toil,  they  are  ever  ready  to  spend  liberally  in  every  form  of  in- 
dnlgenoe,  by  dissipation  ;  and  their  loose  habits  of  economy  and  want  of  calculation,  fre- 
quently cause  them  to  fall  a  prey  to  those  greedy  '  land  snarks,'  which  always  show  their 
mif  in  great  numbers  through  sdl  our  seaport  towns. 

**  With  such  habits,  to  which  there  are  many  and  honourable  exceptions,  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  great  body  of  sailors  shotdd  accumulate  large  fortunes.  The 
earning  of  yean  of  toil  are  expended  in  as  many  months  at  the  bar  or  the  brothel ;  and  the 
tailor,  stripped  of  his  means,  nas  only  the  last  resort,  to  ship  again  and  resume  his  march 
upon  the  moimtain  wave,  and  return  to  his  home  upon  the  deep.  Dressed  in  red  woollen 
shirti,  eoane  pantaloons,  pumps,  and  tarpadin  hat — removed,  as  they  are,  from  the  re- 
atraints  of  the  civil  law,  and  without  those  habits  of  reflection  which  would  arise  from  the 
more  steady  and  sober  pursuits  of  the  land,  they  frequently  exhibit  riotous  habits,  which 
would  lead  one  to  tldnk  that  they  were  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  laws. 

**  The  most  pominent  exceptions  to  this  class  of  men,  are  those  who  have  arisen  by 
sucoeflSiTe  steps  mm  the  station  of  common  sailors  to  that  of  boat-steerers,  and  to  the 
poets  of  captains  of  their  ships.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  temperate  in  their  habits, 
with  physical  and  moral  powers  fully  adequate  to  bear  the  great  responsibilities  which 
devolve  vpon  them,  and  to  stand  at  the  head  of  these  stormy  expeditions.  We  see  many 
alon^  oar  coast  who  have  acquired  fortunes  by  their  business,  and  the  beauti^l  houses 
whidh  whiten  our  shores  attest  the  success  of  their  labours.  A  few  remarks  may  be 
proper  in  this  place,  respecting  the  discipline  of  the  whaling  ships,  which  is  perm  it  tea  by 
our  laws.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known  tliat  the  ships  which  ply  from  our  ports  are 
duefly  owned  by  different  individuals,  who  combine  their  capital  in  this  species  of  stock 
usually  to  a  large  amount  of  value.  Not  only  is  the  custody  of  the  ship,  which  is  of 
great  cost,  but  also  that  of  the  outfits  and  crew,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage,  in- 
trusted to  the  keeping  of  a  single  man,  the  captain  of  the  ship.  Numerous  sailors,  of 
diverse  and  frequently  insubordinate  habits,  are  placed  under  his  control,  and  on  their 
obedience  depend  not  only  the  success  of  the  expedition,  but  even  the  safety  of  their 
lives.  The  law  gives  to  the  master  of  the  ship  a  despotic  power  within  certain  prescribed 
bounds.  It  invests  him  with  entire  and  full  command  of  his  ship,  with  the  ri^))t  to  inflict 
personal  chastisement  upon  those  who  break  its  discipline,  to  control  the  operations  of  the 
crew,  and  generally  to  exercise  the  same  government  that  a  schoolmaster  exerts  over  his 
scholar,  or  the  parent  over  his  child.  Doubtless  many  acts  are  committed  on  the  part  of 
the  master  which  are  founded  in  injustice,  but  then  the  sailor  has  his  remedy  by  bringing 
hie  action  for  civil  damages  in  a  court  of  law.  It  has,  indeed,  been  our  lot,  during  a 
Umited  professional  practice  in  a  seaport  town,  to  have  frequent  applications  from  sailors 
claiming  maltreatment  on  board  ship  from  their  captains,  which,  however,  proved  to 
furnish  no  g^und  for  a  legal  claim  of  damages.  Certain  old  Maw  salts'  are  always 
fbond  on  board  ship  ready  to  give  in  their  advice  when  a  sailor  has  been  unjustly  punished, 
or  diastised  with  improper  weapons ;  and  a  jurj'  away  from  the  coast,  it  is  well  known,  are 
••Mom  backward  in  awarding  damages  full  as  great  as  the  injury.  Doubtless,  extra- 
oidinarj  discretion,  forbearance,  and  determination,  are  required  on  trie  part  of  the  master, 
to  ezereise  the  power  which  the  law  gives  him  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  discipline  on 
board  his  ship,  and  thus  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  voyage ;  but  how  many  acts  of 
inaubotdination  on  the  part  of  sailors  may  manifest  themselves  in  unequivocal  signs,  and 
which  demand  punishment  from  the  consequences  which  they  produce,  although  the  facts 
caanoi  be  established  in  evidence.     Is  the  power  of  personal  chastisement  that  the  law 
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allows  the  master  to  inflict  upon  insubordinate  sailors,  and  which  is  so  repug^nant  to  the 
feelings  of  many  of  our  citizens,  expedient  and  right  ?  We  maintain  that  it  is  !  because 
it  is  clear  that  such  or  like  means  are  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  Toyage,  and  without 
them  no  whaling  voyages  could  be  safely  prosecuted.  Suppose  recreant  offenders  ooold 
only  be  placed  in  irons  until  the  ship  arrived  in  port,  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  com- 
petent court  to  try  the  case  ?  Under  these  circumstances  their  services  would  be  lost ; 
and  were  a  sufficient  number  to  merit  this  punishment,  it  would  be  in  their  power  at  any 
time  to  break  up  a  voyage,  by  placing  themselves  in  this  position.  Personal  chastisement 
of  sailors,  we  say  then,  is  just,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  It  should  never,  however, 
be  inflicted  but  on  sure  grounds,  and  with  proper  weapons.  Should  the  master  of  the 
ship  fail  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  law  in  this  respect,  he  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
amenable  to  the  injured  party  in  damages,  as  is  fully  proved  by  the  records  of  our  courts. 
His  position,  with  a  crew  possessing  the  physical  power  to  wrest  from  him  his  command, 
at  all  times  subject  to  revolt,  and  far  away  from  succour,  on  the  desert  of  the  ocean,  b 
unenviable.  If  his  responsibilities  are  great,  so  also  should  be  his  rewards,  if  he  meets 
these  responsibilities  with  promptitude,  and  performs  his  duty.^ — HunCs  Magazine, 

On  the  departure  of  a  whale  ship  from  an  American  port,  the  provisions  and  other 
stores  are  stowed  away,  and  arranged  in  the  order  to  be  required  for  future  uae.  The 
crew  have  packed  in  their  chests  their  best  apparel,  and  all  they  do  not  immediately  re- 
quire, and  they  appear  in  their  red  shirts  and  new  tarpaulins.  The  instruments  which 
have  been  prepared  are  carefully  stowed  away  in  their  cases,  and  the  whaleboats  are  wwoBf 
in  regular  order,  above  the  deck  or  on  the  ship's  side  ;  the  crew  are  mustered  OQ  boar£ 
and  the  ship  departs  for  a  long  and  uncertain  voyagfe. 

The  following  accounts  of  an  actual  disaster  and  voyage,  extracted  from  a 

recent  number  of  the  New  York  Merchants*  Magazine^  will  best  elucidate  the 

dangers  attendant  upon  the  whale  fishery. 

*'  The  ship  Essex,  Captain  George  Pollard,  sailed  from  Nantucket,  12th  of  8th  month, 
1819,  on  a  whaling  voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Her  crew  consisted  of  twenty-one  men, 
fourteen  of  whom  were  whites,  mostly  belonging  to  Nantucket ;  the  remainder  were  biscks. 
On  the  20tli  of  the  1 1th  month,  1820,  in  latitude  0  deg.  40  min.  south,  longitude  1 19  deg. 
west,  a  scool  of  whales  was  discovered,  and,  in  pursuing  them,  the  mate's  Doat  was  stove, 
which  obliged  him  to  return  to  the  ship,  when  they  commenced  repairing  the  damage. 
The  captain  and  second  mate  were  left  with  their  boats,  pursuing  the  whales.  During 
this  interval  the  mate  discovered  a  large  spermaceti  whale  near  the  ship ;  but  not  suspect- 
ing the  approach  of  any  danger,  it  gave  them  no  alarm  until  they  saw  the  whale  eoming 
with  full  speed  towards  them.  In  a  moment,  they  were  astonishea  by  a  tremendous  crash. 
The  whale  had  struck  the  ship  a  little  forward  of  the  fore  chains.  It  was  some  minutes 
before  the  crew  could  recover  ^m  their  astonishment,  so  far  as  to  examine  whether  any 
damage  had  been  sustained.  They  then  tried  their  pumps,  and  found  that  the  ship  wai 
sinlung.  A  signal  was  immediately  set  for  the  boats.  The  whale  now  appeared  agtm 
making  for  the  ship ;  and,  coming  with  great  velocity,  with  the  water  foaming  aronnd 
him,  he  struck  the  ship  a  second  blow,  which  nearly  stove  in  her  bows.  There  was  now  no 
hope  of  saving  the  ship,  and  the  only  course  to  be  pursued  was,  to  prepare  to  leave  her  with  aD 
possible  haste.  They  collected  a  few  things,  hove  them  into  the  boat,  and  shoved  offl  Tlie 
ship  immediately  fell  upon  one  side,  and  sunk  to  the  water's  edge.  When  the  capttin'f 
and  second  mate  s  boats  arrived,  such  was  the  consternation,  that  for  some  time  not  a  word  was 
spoken.  The  danger  of  their  situation  at  length  aroused  them,  as  from  a  terrific  dream  to  a  no 
less  terrific  reality.  They  remained  by  the  wreck  two  or  three  days,  in  which  time  thej 
cut  away  the  masts,  which  caused  her  to  right  a  little.  Holes  were  tnen  cut  in  the  ded:,  Ij 
which  means  they  obtained  about  600  pounds  of  bread,  and  as  much  water  as  thej  eonn 
take,  besides  other  articles  likely  to  be  of  use  to  them.  On  the  22nd  of  the  11th  mondi, 
they  left  the  ship,  with  as  gloomy  a  prospect  before  them  as  can  well  he  imagined.  Tlie 
nearest  land  was  about  1000  miles  to  the  windward  of  them ;  they  were  in  (»en  hmUt 
weak  and  leaky,  with  a  very  small  pittance  of  bread  and  water  for  the  support  of  so  auy 
men,  during  the  time  they  must  necessarily  be  at  sea.  Sails  had  been  prepawd  for  As 
boats,  before  leaving  the  ship,  which  proved  of  material  benefit.     They  steeicd  fwUliSfly 
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by  the  wind,  hoping  to  fidl  in  with  some  ship,  hut  in  this  they  were  disappointed. 
After  being  in  their  boats  twenty-eight  days,  experiencing  many  sufferings  by  gales  of 
wind,  went  of  water,  and  scanty  provisions,  they  arrived  at  Ducie's  Island,  in  latitude  24  deg. 
40  min.  fouth,  longitude  124  deg.  40  min.  west,  where  they  were  disappointed  in  not  find- 
ing a  luSeiency  of  any  kind  of  food  for  so  larg^  a  company  to  subsist  on.  Their  boats  being 
Teiy  weak  and  leaky,  they  were  hauled  on  shore  and  repaired.  They  found  a  gentle  spring  of 
fiesh  water,  flowing  out  of  a  rock  at  about  half  ebb  of  the  tide,  from  which  they  filled  their 
kegs.  Three  of  the  men  chose  to  stay  on  the  island,  and  take  their  chance  for  some  vessel 
to  take  them  off." 

The  folloifnng  is  another  account  from  the  same  authority. 

"  In  the  afternoon  of  a  day  which  had  been  rather  stormy,  while  we  were  fishing  in 
the  North  Pacific,  '  a  scool'  of  young  bull  whales  made  their  appearance  close  to  the  ship, 
and  as  the  weather  had  cleared  up  a  little,  the  captain  immediately  ordered  the  mate  to 
lower  his  boat,  while  he  did  the  same  with  his  o^n,  m  order  to  go  in  pursuit  of  them. 

"  The  two  boats  were  instantly  lowered,  for  we  were  unable  to  send  more,  having  two 
others  '  stove'  the  day  before  ;  they  soon  got  near  the  whales,  but  were  unfortunately  seen 
by  them  before  they  could  get  near  enough  to  dart  the  harpoon  with  any  chance  of  success, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  '  pod'  of  whales  separated,  and  went  off  with  great  swift- 
ness in  different  directions.  One,  however,  after  making  several  turns,  came,  at  length, 
rieht  towards  the  captain's  boat,  which  he  observing,  waited  in  silence  for  his  approach 
without  moving  an  oar,  so  that  the  *  young  bull'  came  close  to  his  boat,  and  received  the 
blow  of  the  harpoon  some  distance  behind  his  '  hump,'  which  I  saw  enter  his  flesh  myself, 
as  it  occurred  close  to  the  ship.  The  whale  appeared  quite  terror-struck  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  suddenly  recovering  itself,  darted  off  like  the  wind,  and  spun  the  boat  so  quickly 
round,  when  the  tog  came  upon  the  line,  that  she  was  within  a  miracle  of  being  upset 
But  away  they  wenti  '  dead  to  windward,'  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour, 
right  against  a  '  head  sea,'  which  fiew  against  and  over  the  bows  of  the  boat  with  uncom- 
mon force,  so  that  she,  at  times,  appeared  ploughing  through  it,  making  a  high  bank  of 
surf  on  each  side.  The  second  mate,  having  observed  the  course  of  the  whale  and  boat, 
managed  to  waylay  them,  and  when  they  came  near  to  him,  which  they  speedily  did,  a 
*  short  warp'  was  thrown,  and  both  boats  were  soon  towed  at  nearly  the  same  rate  as  the 
captain's  boat  had  been  before. 

**  I  now  saw  the  captain  darting  the  lance  at  the  whale  as  it  almost  fiew  along,  but  he 
did  not  seem  to  do  so  with  any  kind  of  effect,  as  the  speed  of  the  whale  did  not  appear  in 
the  least  diminished,  and  in  a  very  short  time  they  all  disappeared  together,  being  at  too 
grent  a  distance  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  from  the  deck.  I  now  ran  aloft,  and,  with 
the  ud  of  a  telescope,  cotdd  just  discern  from  the  mast-head  the  three  objects,  like  specks 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  at  an  alarming  distance.  I  could  just  observe  the  two  boats, 
with  the  whale *s  head  occasionally  darting  out  before  them,  with  a  good  deal  of  *  white 
water'  or  foam  about  them,  which  convinced  me  that  the  whale  was  still  running.  I 
watched  them  with  the  glass  until  I  could  no  longer  trace  them,  even  in  the  most  indistinct 
manner,  and  I  then  called  to  those  on  deck,  that  they  might  take  the  bearing,  by  compass, 
of  the  direction  in  which  I  had  lost  sight  of  them,  that  we  might  continue  to  *  beat'  the 
ship  up  to  that  quarter. 

**  Although  all  eyes  were  employed,  in  every  direction,  searching  for  the  boats,  no 
▼estige  of  them  could  be  seen  ;  and,  therefore,  when  half-past  nine,  r.  m.,  came,  we  made 
up  our  minds  that  they  were  all  lost;  and,  as  the  wind  howled  hoarsely  through  the  rigging, 
•nd  the  waves  beat  savagely  against  our  ship,  some  of  us  imagined  that  they  could  occa- 
sionally hear  the  captain's  voice,  ordering  the  ship  to  *  bear  up,'  while  the  boats  had  been 
seen  more  than  fifty  times  by  anxious  spirits,  who  had  strained  their  eyes  through  the  gloom 
until  £incy  robbed  them  of  their  true  speculation,  and  left  her  phantasmagoria  in  exchange. 
We  all  looked  in  that  direction,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  could  plainly  perceive  it;  in  a  short 
time  we  were  dose  up  with  it,  when,  to  our  great  joy,  we  found  the  captain  and  all  the  men 
in  the  boats,  lying  to  leeward  of  the  dead  whale,  which  had,  in  some  measure,  saved  them 
from  the  Tiolenoe  of  the  sea.  They  had  only  just  been  able  to  procure  a  light,  having 
unfortunately  upset  all  their  tinder  through  the  violent  motion  of  the  boats,  by  which  it 
became  wet,  but  which  they  succeeded  in  igniting  after  immense  application  of  the  flint 
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and  steel ;  or  their  lanteni  would  have  beeu  suspended  from  an  oar  dBrectlj  after  sonset, 
which  is  the  usual  practice  when  boats  are  placed  under  such  circumstances/' 

"  On  the  morning  of  tlie  18th  of  June,  1832,  while  we  were  still  fishing  in  the  *  off- 
shore ground'  of  Japan,  we  fell  in  with  an  immense  sperm  whale,  which  happened  to  be 
just  the  sort  of  one  we  required  to  complete  our  cargo.  Three  boats  were  immediately 
lowered  to  give  him  chase;  but  the  whale,  from  some  cause  or  other,  appeared  wild  in  iti 
actions  long  before  it  had  seen  any  of  our  boats,  although  it  might  have  been  chased  the 
day  before  by  some  other  ship.  It  was  greatly  different  in  its  actions  to  most  other  large 
wfiales,  l)ecause  it  never  went  steadily  upon  one  course.  If  he  '  peaked  his  flukes,'  or 
went  down  going  to  the  southward,  we  expected  he  would  continue  that  course  imder 
water,  but  when  he  again  rose,  perhaps  he  was  two  or  three  miles  away  from  the  boats 
to  the  northward;  in  this  sort  of  manner  be  dodged  us  about  until  near  four,  p.m.,  at 
which  time  the  men  were  dreadfully  exhausted  from  their  exertions  in  the  chase,  which 
had  been  conducted  under  a  broiling  sun,  with  the  thermometer  standing  in  the  shade 
at  93  deg.  About  half-past  four,  Yiowever,  the  captain  contrived,  by  the  most  subtle 
maTiagement  and  great  physical  exertions,  to  get  near  to  the  monster,  when  he  immediately 
stiTick  him  with  the  harpoon  with  his  own  hands  ;  and,  before  he  had  time  to  recover  from 
the  blow,  he  managed,  with  his  usual  dexterity,  to  give  him  two  fatal  wounds  with  the 
lance,  which  caused  the  blood  to  flow  from  the  blow  hole  in  abundance.  The  whale,  after 
the  last  lance,  immediately  descended  below  the  surface,  and  the  captain  felt  certain  that  he 
was  going  to  'sound,'  but  in  this  he  was  much  mistaken;  for,  a  few  minutes  after  his 
descent,  he  again  rose  to  the  surface  with  great  velocity,  and,  striking  the  boat  with  the 
front  part  of  his  head,  threw  it  high  into  the  air,  with  the  men  and  every  thing  contained 
therein,  fiticturing  it  to  atoms,  and  scattering  its  crew  widely  about.  While  the  men  were 
endeavouring  to  save  themselves  from  drowning,  by  clinging  to  their  oars  and  pieces  of  the 
wreck  of  the  boat,  the  enormous  animal  was  seen  swimming  round  and  round  them,  ap- 
pearing as  if  meditating  an  attack  with  his  flukes,  which,  if  he  had  thought  proper  to  do, 
m  retiuTi  for  the  grievous  wounds  that  he  had  himself  received,  a  few  strokes  or  his  pon- 
derous tail  would  soon  have  destroyed  his  enemies ;  but  this  was  not  attempted.  They  hsd 
now  nothing  to  hope  for  but  the  arrival  of  the  other  boats  to  relieve  them  frt>m  their  dan- 
gerous situation,  rendered  more  so  by  the  appearance  of  several  large  sharks,  attracted  by 
the  blood  which  flowed  from  the  whale,  which  were  sometimes  only  a  few  feet  frt)m  them ; 
and  also  from  the  inability  of  one  of  the  boat's  crew  to  swim,  by  which  three  or  four  of  his 
mates  were  much  exhausted  in  their  efforts  to  save  him,  whien  they  succeeded  in  doing, 
after  having  lashed  two  or  three  oars  across  the  stem  of  the  boat,  which  happened  to  be 
not  much  fractured,  on  which  they  placed  their  helpless  fellow- adventurer.  After  they 
had  remained  in  the  water  about  three-quarters  ot  an  hour,  assisting  thcmselres  by 
clinging  to  pieces  of  the  wreck,  one  of  the  other  boats  arrived  and  took  them  in.  But 
although  these  brave  whale  fishermen  had  been  so  defeated,  they  were  not  subdued ; 
the  moment  they  entered  the  boat  which  took  them  from  the  ocean,  their  immediate  de- 
termination was  for  another  attack  upon  the  immense  creature,  which  remtuned  close  by, 
while  the  other  boat,  which  was  nulling  towards  them  with  all  the  strength  of  its  rowers 
would  still  be  a  quarter  of  an  liour  before  it  could  arrive. 

"  The  captain,  with  twelve  men  in  one  boat,  therefore,  made  another  attack  upon 
the  whale  with  the  lance,  which  caused  it  to  throw  up  blood  from  the  blJW  hole  in  in- 
creased quantities.  We,  who  were  on  board  the  ship,  and  had  observed  frt)m  a  great 
distance,  by  means  of  the  telescope,  the  whole  of  the  occurrence,  were  employed  in  beittmg 
the  ship  towards  them  ;  but  they  were  far  to  windward,  and,  the  wind  beine  rather  fight, 
we  had  even  our  royal  sails  set.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  third  boat,  the  whale  went 
into  its  flurry  and  soon  died,  when,  to  the  dismay  of  the  boats'  crews,  who  had  eodnRd 
so  much  danger  and  hardship  in  its  capture,  it  sunk,  and  never  rose  ajPain — an  occurrence 
which  is  not  very  unfrequent,  owing,  of  course,  to  the  greater  spednc  grmvitj  of  the  in- 
dividual, perhaps  from  a  greater  development  of  bony  and  muscular  structures.  Sock 
were  the  adventures  of  that  day,  in  the  evening  of  which  the  crews  returned  to  the  JtSf, 
worn  out  and  dispirited,  baring  lost  a  favourite  boat,  with  the  whole  of  her  instnmienti, 
besides  the  last  whale  wanted  to  complete  the  carg^,  and  worth  at  least  50011  /" 

\Vhen  a  whale  is  dead,  the  process  of  extracting  the  oil  commences,  by  two  open* 
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trailed  ^*  cutting  id'^  and  tbe  *^  trying  out/*     The  whale  b  brought  aloDgaide  of  Uie 

aaid  the  bu^iooM  o{  cutting  in,  by  means  of  the  spades,  is  eBTected.     A  man  dMceoda 

tlM»  Hoatmg  caroase,  and  cutting  a  liole  in  the  body  of  the  whale,  near  ita  junotiou 

head^  inserts  a  hook  in  tlie  hole^  by  which  tlrnt  part  is  drawn  up  towards  the  tihip 

leyi  prepared  for  the  purpose.     This,  particularly  in  a  high  sea,  is  a  dangerous  ex- 

aa  to©  motion  of  the  wave^  prevents  certain  footing  upon  the  slippery  body  of 

the  amaal.     A  tension  being  produced  upon  tlie  fat  by  this  motion,  it  ia  cut  by  the  spade 

to  fln|it  of  two  or  three  feet  bi^oad,  and  in  a  spiral  direction^  which  is  done  by  means  of  a 

wtaidlaM  acting  upon  pulleys  that  are  fixed  to  the  maintop.     The  "  blanket  pieces,'*  as  tlicy 

me  tetltiBd,  are  removed  by  a  Bimihur  process  to  that  of  a  bandage  unrolled  from  a  circular 

body  I  aod  the  animal  ia  <uvQst6d  of  its  blubber  to  the  tlukes,  the  head  being  previously  cut 

off  aod  allowed  to  float,  carefully  secured^  at  tlie  stern  of  the  sliip. 

The  caroaae  of  the  wliale,  after  being  dayed,  is  allowed  to  float  off ;  the  head  is  tbeti 
boiflled  cm  end  by  tlie  pulleys»  the  ease  is  opened,  mud  the  spermaceti  is  taken  out,  by  means 
qf  a  pule  and  bucket  wiiicli  is  dipped  into  the  cavity.  The  junk  is  then  cut  bom  the 
head.  Tlib  is  hoisted  on  boards  and  cut  into  square  pieces,  when  the  head  is  allowed  to 
itnk,  being  divested  of  th«»  means  of  buoyancy.  The  blanket  pieces,  from  eight  to  fourteen 
tnchea  tlikkf  are  then  cut  &oni  the  long  strips  of  fat,  and,  as  well  as  the  jonk,  are  se|ia- 
rated  into  thin  pieoeSy  upon  blocks  called  horseis,  and  thrown  into  the  try-pois  in  which  tlie 
blubber  is  tndted.  The  membranous  porta  of  the  oiK  which  are  called  ^'  scraps'^  by  the 
used  as  fuel ;  and  the  spermaceti  from  the  case  is  boiled  alone^  and  called 
The  oii  and  spermaceti  are  then  placed  in  barrelB,  to  be  brought  back 

I         tfftOJPOlC 

1^^      Tba  whalebone*  whtoh  forms  so  important  an  article  of  commerce^  is  in  the  month  of 

^■Ube  wbttie,  and  forms  a  fitter  within  peculiarly  adapted  to  separate  the  sea -water  from  the 

^Viaipia,  cr  other  fish,  on  which  it  feeds.     The  lamiua^f  about  300  in  number,  are  situated  on 

^P  mTA  iide  of  die  hMd^  and  the  longest  blade  is  usually  the  test  winch  designates  the  sixe  of 

~   the  whale.     Its  greatest  length  is  fifteen  feet ;  its  greatest  breadth,  about  twelve  inchesi 

WbA  te  greitot  thickness,  about  tive-tenths  of  an  inch.     The  edge  of  each  blade  of  the 

ho«ie  MKtteaed  to  the  tongue,  is  fringed  with  a  sort  of  hair ;  and  it  is  generally  brought 

froiti  Greecdaiid  i&  its  natural  state^  although  sometimes  prepared  for  market  on  sli][>- 

bo^rd* 

il  is  eettoiftied  by  Scoresby,  that  four  tuns  of  blubber  produces  generally  about  three 
luna  of  eO,  oach  tun  ccnuprising  252  gallons  by  wine  measure.  The  colossal  dimensions  of 
lUi  animal  may  be  adjuclged  from  the  ^t,  that  whales  are  sometimes  caught  vvhieh  yield 
^tkfif  bum  ci  pure  oil,  altltough  tliese  are,  of  course,  not  as  common  as  those  wliich  pro- 
dtiee  twenty  ttms.  It  Itas  been  found  that  the  quantity  of  oil  produced  from  a  single  whale, 
usuftlly  bears  a  uniform  proportion  to  the  leugtn  of  tne  bone.  The  following  table^  pre* 
pmd  Inr  one  who  has  had  much  eiperience  in  the  matter*  gives  the  relative  proportion 
lillicli  lim  siee  of  the  bone  in  a  whale  bears  to  the  quantity  of  oil,  and  wiiich  is  pn>bably 
M  acemate  as  any  inftfrmation  which  ca.n  be  procured  from  the  uncertain  means  of  testing 
llmhet 
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itimated  that  a  whale  of  glstty  feet  in  length,  does  not  fall  short  of  the  weiglit 

^  tons,  the  blubWr  comprising  about  thirty  tons  ;  the  Ijones  of  the  head,  wh^e- 

,  finiip  aod  tail,  ten,  and  the  carcase  nearly  tJiirty-two.     The  flesh  of  the  young  whale 
M  <}f  a  red  tolour.  and  in  mnsiatenoy  it  is  somewhat  hke  coarse  beef»  while  that  of  the  old 
whale  is  <■  Ay  black,  being  constituted  of  firm  beds  of  muscles,  which  apfiear  to  be 

dmcled  U;  ....  . .  jvemt?nt*  of  *h'^  t^M   the  flesh  bebg  thus  rendered  too  coarse  to  be  eatea. 

Tbesfi  bonea.  however,  are  ..  j  ►orous,  and  contain  much  fine  oil. 

•*Tlje  appearance  of  mo>t  v^iuiu men,'*  observes  a  ivriter  in  IlnnCs  V'         'nr^  '*  when 
they  return  rrom  a  voyage,  is  hardy  and  robust  in  the  extreme  ;  the  I  foot!  and 
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bracing  air,  afforded  by  the  circmnstaQces  in  which  they  are  placed,  as  wdl  as  thar  vi<Jeut 
exercise,  serving  to  give  remarkable  vigour  and  animation  to  their  constitutions.  The  class 
of  men  actine  in  the  capacity  of  masters^  and  to  whom  we  have  before  adverted,  cannot  be 
regarded  with  too  great  respect.  As  a  body,  they  are  men  who  have  combined  in  their 
character  the  most  valuable  tnuts ;  cool,  determined,  and  brave,  they  bear  the  weight  of 
duties,  and  encounter  hazards,  which  could  hardly  be  appreciated  upon  the  land.  A  strik- 
ing di£ference  exists,  however,  in  the  success  of  different  masters  of  ships.  Some  appear 
always  endowed  with  good  luck,  and  make  prosperous  voyages,  while  others  are  as  uni* 
ibrmly  unfortunate  in  their  expeditions.  Doubtless,  the  different  success  of  these  captains 
may  be  attributable  to  a  diversity  in  skill,  energy,  knowledge,  and  prudence ;  yet  it  is  as 
often  owing  to  circumstances  which  are  known  only  to  the  Omniscient.  We  have  in  our 
eye  one  of  these  men,  who,  although  yet  comparatively  young,  is  distinguished  for  his 
energy  and  his  uniform  success  in  these  whaling  expeditions.  Spare  in  his  form,  there  is  a 
restlessness  in  his  eye  and  frame,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  his  soul  is  absorbed  in  lus  pur- 
suit, and  conquered  by  his  ambition  to  succeed.  Whenever  he  is  enlisted  as  a  master  of  a 
ship,  that  ship  is  sure  to  make  a  good  voyage.  He  has  worked  his  way,  by  degrees,  to  the 
station  of  principal  owner  in  a  large  ship,  starting  as  he  did,  a  common  sailor,  and  by  his 
own  efforts  has  already  earned  a  considerable  fortune.  His  course  presents  an  exception  to 
the  general  custom  of  whale  fishermen,  in  the  fact  that  he  usually  takes  his  wife  with  him 
to  sea,  and  we  have  seen  his  little  dark-eyed  boy,  with  a  complexion  embrowned  by  a  tro- 
pical sun,  clothed  in  a  complete  suit  of  seal-skins,  which  he  had  procured  with  his  father 
on  one  of  his  already  many  voyages  round  the  world,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  whaie-fisbeiy. 
This  man  has  been  a  source  of  vast  profit  to  his  employers,  and  while  we  are  writing,  is 
probably  hurling  the  harpoon  into  a  whale  upon  waves  so  high,  and  beneath  clouds  so  dark, 
that  other  mariners  would  deem  it  prudent  to  lay  to  for  preservation  from  the  winds.  His 
is,  however,  only  one  of  that  numerous  class  of  the  whale- fishermen  of  New  E<nglaiid,  who 
have  from  the  time  of  Burke,  within  the  last  half  century,  earned  a  reputation  whidi  is  as 
wide  as  the  commercial  intelligence  of  the  world. 

''  Nor  do  these  hardy  fishermen,  although  tossed  for  months  upon  the  watery  waste  of 
the  ocean,  forget  the  firiends  whom  they  have  left  upon  the  land.  The  numerous  rows  of 
beautifully  enamelled  and  polished  shells  of  various  forms,  which  line  the  cabinets  of  our 
seaport  towns ;  tlie  ostrich  eggs,  which  the  sailors  of^n  collect  upon  the  shores  of  Africa, 
and  bring  home  as  curiosities  made  into  bottles,  and  brought  into  port  as  presents;  tlie 
canes,  cut  from  the  jaw-bone  of  the  whale,  of  the  colour  of  ivory,  and  carved  with  curious 
devices,  evince  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  occupy  their  leisure  time.  Nor  are  the 
fine  arts  neglected  by  these  sons  of  the  ocean;  for  we  see  the  walls  of  the  houses  of  our 
whalemen  frequently  adorned,  not  disfigured,  by  well-executed  paintings  of  the  whaJfl^  in 
different  postures,  from  the  first  blow  of  the  harpoon  to  his  last  spouting  of  blood. 

"  Of  late  years,  as  we  have  seen,  the  states  bordering  the  Atlantic,  including  the 
principal  seaport  towns  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  and  even  the  more  inland  states  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  have  em* 
barked,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  whale  fishery  ;  and  the  luxurious  edifices  wfaidi 
adorn  many  of  these  cities,  attest  the  enterprise  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  traffic^ 
and  the  success  of  their  labours.** — Merchants*  Magazine,  various  Sources. 

The  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nantucket  and  the  seaports  from  Cape 
Cod  to  New  London,  who  follow  the  whale  fishery,  is  grave,  sober,  and  perse- 
vering ;  and  they  retain  much  of  the  deportment  which  characterised  their  an- 
cestors, who  were  either  quakers  or  puritans.  Their  ships  in  this  employmenti 
or  their  whale  fleet,  are  each  from  200  tons  to  600  tons.  With  these  vends 
they  navigate  the  greatest  oceans,  and  most  stormy  regions.  Their  voyages 
average  about  two  years  and  a  holf^  but  they  are  fitted  out  for  three  yeers; 
and  care  is  taken  to  have  every  article  that  may  be  considered  neoessaiy  to 
promote  the  comfort,  and  preserve  the  health  of  the  crews. 
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J  preparation  for  whaling  voyages^  and  the  departures  of  the  ships,  are 

ttended  with  the  most  interesting  circumstances*     The  mothers^  wives,  sisters, 

daughters,  of  these  hardy  and  adventurous  mcn»  are,  long  before  the  day  of 

;g,  busily  engaged  in  collecting  every  delicacy  for  the  voyage,  and  providing 

packing  up  all  sorts  of  clothing  suitable  for  the  stormy  and  cold  rigours  of 
the  Antarctic  regions,  as  well  as  for  the  mild  climate  and  gentle  seas  of  the  Pa- 
cific. On  parting  wdtli  them  for  a  period  of  nearly,  or  more  than  three  years, 
the  old,  middle-aged,  and  young,  of  both  sexes,  manifest  in  the  most  tender  and 
affectionate  manner,  all  the  endearing  feelings  of  the  hearts 

Some  of  these  ships  proceed  round  Cape  Ilorn^  others  round  the  Cape  of 

FOood  Hope,  and  they  frequently  meet  in  the  Pacific.     The  Indian,  Chinese,  and 

Piacific  Oceans,  are  better  known  to  these  men  than  to  any  other  navigators ; 

•fid  to  ttiis  circumstance,  and  their  great  caution  in  keeping  tw^o  men  always  sta- 

toned  at  the  mast  head,  on  the  look  out  for  land  or  breakers,  must  be  attributed 

he  i-ery  few  shipwrecks  among  them — for  they  certainly  navigate  the   most 

Icrous  regions,  and  the  most  imperfectly  known  seas,  especially  on  the  charts, 
in  the  worlds  The  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  are  great  in  the  extreme, 
and  innamtiuble  are  the  hazards  they  encounter. 

The  whales  most  valued  are  considered  as  becoming  scarcer,  and  ships  are 
gaing  farther  south  than  before ;  and  those  engaged  in  the  South  Sea  seal  fishery 
proceed  still  farther  than  the  whalers  towards  the  South  Pole.  The  ships  seldom 
remain  more  than  three  months  at  a  time  over  each  whaling  ground. 

Oaring  these  long  voyages,  the  young  men  receive  instructions,  from  those 
older,  tn  mathematics,  navigation,  geography,  the  natural  history  of  the  South 
Seas,  and  in  practical  knowledge  connected  with  their  hazardous  profession. 
TTiey  occasionally  land  and  refresh  themselves  in  some  of  the  beautiful  islands  of 
Uie  Pat'ific,  and  return  on  shipboard  invigorated  and  recruited,  to  follow  their 
iipropcr  pursuits, 

^m       LAW  RELATrVE  TO  AMERICAN  VESSELS  ENGAGED  IN  THE  WHALE  FISHERY. 

^H       Tlie  following  law,  to  cancel  the  bonds  given  to  receive  duties  upon  vessels  and  their 

^Haafgoei^  cmnloyed  in  the  whale  fishery »  and  to  tnake  registers  lawful  papers  for  such  veaself, 

^P^M  pUBed  by  the  present  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  approved  by  the  President, 

~  Ajirfl  4th,  1840  :_ 

I.  That  all  vessels  which  have  cleared,  or  herealWr  may  clear,  with  regiaters,  for 
U»e  purpam  of  eagagiiig  in  the  whale  fishery,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  lawful  and  sufficient 
paper*  for  such  voyac*,  securing  the  privileges  and  rights  of  registered  vessels,  and  the 
prmli^gvs  and  exemptions  of  vessels  enrolled  and  licensed  for  like  voyages,  shall  have  the 

^^im»  priTil^ygcifl  and  meature  of  protection  as  if  they  had  sailed  with  reguters,  if  such  voyages 

^Ki^  oTJitiploc^d^  or  until  they  arc  completed. 

^"  2*  liiat  all  the  provisions  of  the  nrst  section  of  the  act,  entitled  "  An  act  supplementaiy 
to  the  act  coneeming  consuls  and  vice-consuls,  and  for  the  ftirther  prote<?tion  of  American 
ttmeti,"  pas<ie<l  nn  the  28th  day  of  February,  Anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  tliree, 
•hall  herimer  annly  and  be  in  full  force  as  to  vessels  enrolled  and  licensed  for  the  fisheric«| 

j  iiid  all  TCESsehi  wnicn  have  been  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  in  the  same  manner  and 
lo  the  •Biii#  extent  as  the  same  is  now  in  force  and  applies  to  vessels  bound  on  a  foreign 
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3.  That  all  forfeitnresy  fees,  duties,  and  charges  of  every  deecriptioii,  requhred  of  the 
crew  of  such  vessels,  or  assessed  upon  the  vessels  or  cargoes,  heinc^  the  produce  of  such 
fishery,  because  of  a  supposed  insufficiency  of  a  register  to  exempt  uiem  mnn  such  claims, 
are  hereby  remitted ;  and  all  bonds  g^ven  for  such  cause  are  hereby  cancelled,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  is  hereby  required  to  refund  all  such  monies  as  have  been,  or 
which  may  be  paid  into  the  treasury,  to  the  rightfiil  claimant,  out  of  the  revenues  in  his 
hands. 


CHAPTER    X. 

BRITISH  WHALE  FISHERY. 

The  British  whale  fishery,  formerly  so  very  extensive,  has,  from  causes  which 
have  developed  their  effects  during  the  last  ten  years,  declined  rapidly ;  and  there 
is  every  probability  that  both  the  northern  and  southern  British  whale  fishery 
will  be  discontinued  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  substitution  of 
vegetable  and  lard  oils,  and  stearine  from  lard — the  great  outlay  of  capital  in  the 
southern  whale  fishery,  the  long  period  which  must  expire  before  any  return 
can  be  realised  for  the  expenditure,  constitute  the  chief  causes  of  the  dedine 
of  the  whale  fishery  from  British  ports.  The  Dutch  whale  fishery  disappeared  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century ;  the  French  whale  fishery  is  only  maintained 
by  bounties  taken  from  the  national  taxes,  and  we  can  scarcely  hope  that  it  csn 
ever  be  revived  so  as  to  constitute  a  profitable  pursuit  from  any  port  in  Europe. 
If  it  should  be  carried  on  to  any  advantage  by  the  Americans,  we  do  not  see  why 
it  should  not  be  conducted  with  equal  profit  from  the  ports  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  this  expensive  and  perilous 
fishery  can  be  continued  for  many  years,  with  profit,  from  any  of  the  Atlantic 
states.  The  rapidly  increasing  use  of  much  cheaper  and  equaUy  efficient  sub* 
stitutes  for  sperm  oil  and  spermaceti,  as  well  as  for  common  whale  <xl^  must 
cause  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  price  of  other  oils  for  the  same  uses  ;  and 
unless  they  can  be  supplied  with  some  profit  at  those  reduced  prices,  thej  will 
cease  to  be  produced.  New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  and  Australia,  are  all 
conveniently  situated  for  the  whale  fishery ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  if  the 
whale  fishery  is  to  be  hereafter  carried  on  with  success  and  profit,  it  must  be 
from  establishments  for  the  purpose,  in  those  colonies,  and  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  One  great  impediment  to  the  continuance  of  the  southern  whale  fishorj 
is  the  heavy  outlay  of  capital :  and  private  individuals  will  hesitate  before  they 
invest,  probably,  all  they  possess  in  one  great  risk.  Whether  a  company  oooU 
safely  enter  upon  a  project  which  woold  employ  a  great  number  of  ahips,  ioh 
prove  our  naval  architecture,  and  under  a  judiciously  regulated  system,  elente 
the  moral  character  of  seamen,  and  extend  the  scientific  acquirements,  and  die 
requisite  qualification  for  commanders,  or  shipmasters,  is  »  question  to  be 
solved  only  by  those  who  have  the  most  practical  knowledge  of  die  sabjeet 
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ENT  of  the  Southern  Whale  Fishery  carried  on  from  Great  Britain  since  1800  ; 
ihiting  the  Total  Number  of  Ships  annually  absent  from  Great  Britain  on 
laling  Expeditions ;  the  Total  Number  of  Ships  that  annually  returned  to  Great 
tain ;  the  Annual  Imports  of  Sperm  and  Common  Oil,  with  the  Prices  of  each ; 
Average  Tonnage  of  the  Ships  at  Sea ;  and  the  Average  Number  of  Men  to  each 
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of   Six  Years,   showing   the  three  Return  of  Eight  Years,  showing  the  four 
t  and  the  three  smallest  Importations!     largest  and  the  four  smallest  Importations 


irty  Years,  in  the  Early  Period  of  the 
em  Fishery 


ARS. 


liiM 
plot 


ployed. 


number. 
148 
314 
100 
307 
157 
137 


Average  Quantity 

of  Oil  Importfd 

for  each  Ship. 


tuna. 
117 
19 
48 
130 
137 
G 


of  the  Twenty  Years,  ending  1840,  in  the 
Northern  Fishery. 


YEARS. 


1R13, 
1813. 
1H28, 
1830. 
1833 
1830, 
18J8. 
1840 


Sbipa  Em- 
ployed. 


number. 
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117 

93 

91 

81 

69 

30 

SI 


Average  Quantity 

of  Uil  Imported 

for  each  Ship. 


tuna. 

71 
146 
160 

24 
153 

13 
103 

13 


II. 


4i 
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SniPfl  and  Se&men  employed  in  the  British  Whale  Fishery  in  the  retpectiTe  Years  1821 

and  1841. 


1821 

1841 

FISHERIES. 

No.  of 
Ships. 

No.  of 
Men. 

FISH  BRIES. 

No.o# 
Ship.. 

Ne.tf 
Men. 

158 
05 
33 

36 

7,900 

3.040 

1.050 

792 

Northern  or  Greenland 

16 
• 

810 

217S 

Common  oil  (whale  and  aea  elephant)  . . 
Far,  seal  skin ■ 

Common  oil  (whule  and  aea  elephant)  . . 
Fur  veal  skin 

•• 

Total 

Total 

3tt 

12.788 

8ft 

3008 

The  foregoing  table  shows  a  falling  off  in  twenty  years  of  237  ships,  and  9780  men, 
employed  in  the  Britbh  fisheries,  being  equal  to  -^^j^,  wluch  is  asserted  to  be  attribatahle 
to  the  withdrawal  of  bounties  from  British  fisheries,  and  the  abatement  of  duties  on  Tege- 
table  oils,  the  produce  of  Foreign  Countries,  the  increased  importation  of  the  latter  bemg 
shown  in  the  following  table. 

Vegetable  Oils  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  respectire  Years  1821,  1841, 

1842,  1843,  and  1844. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  OIL. 


1821 


Quan- 
tity im- 
ported 


Duty 
per  tun, 


Qaan- 
ticy  im- 
ported. 


Duty 
per  tun. 


1842 


Quan- 
tity im- 
ported. 


Duty 
per  ton. 


Quan- 
tity  im. 
ported. 


Dnty 


tityi 


D«ty 
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1,900 


OliTeoil 

Cocoa  Nut 

Palm  oil 3,300 

Rape  aeed  oil 800 

Uuteedoil |    10.500 


£.  f.  d. 

15  13  0 
2  10  0, 
2  10  0 

12    0  0 

17     0  0 


tuna. 

5,315 

1,204 
14,215 

6.010 
20,325 


4  4  0 
1  5  0 
15  0 
0  12  0 
0  17  0 


tuna. 
14,005 


£.  *.  d. 


12,139 


£.  s.  d. 


f.#.rf. 


Total I    16,400 


I    47,729 


Increase  41,729  tuns. 

Table  of  the  respective  Importations  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  British  South  Sea  and 
Greenland  Oil,  as  compared  with  the  Importations  of  British  Colonial  Oil,  in  the  Yemn 
1821  and  1841. 


SOUTH  SEA  AND  GREENLAND. 

1821 

1841 

COLONIAL. 

lati 

IMl 

- 

Greenland  oil 

tuna. 
16,500 
3.006 
4,760 
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500 
3.310 

101 

God  and  leal  oil 

7500 

till 

Common  oil ....r...  .......r.. 

Common  oil 

Total 

IncremM 

ToUl 

24.070 

3.911 
20,765 

7iSt 

IJMi 

Decrease 

tS 

By  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  produce  of  the  Sooth  Seik  ui 
Greenland  whale  fisheries  has,  between  1821  and  1841,  fallen  off  20,765  tonsy  the  imiM 
of  the  British  Colonial  fisheries  has  been  only  9897  tons ;  and  these  fisheries  seeniy  fay  A» 
importation  of  1838  with  the  following  years,  to  be  on  the  decline. 


BRITISH  COLONIAL  OILS,  IMPORTED. 


1838 


1841 


IStt 


isa 


Cod  andaealoOa.. 
Spermaceti  whale . 
-  I  oU 


tuns. 
9,800 
2,434 
7,904 


ToUl. 


20,13S 


Average  price  of  spermaceti jT  84  |  Arerafe  price  of  c 
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Y  B  A  R  S. 

DunitioD. 

YEARS. 

Duration. 

Frna 

1  ISOOCii  18lOx. .«... » 

yean. 
S 

t 
t 

months. 
S 
6 
0 

Prom  IStA  to  1835 

yean. 
3 

months. 
0 

3 

ISlOto  ISM 

„      1835  to  1843 

•• 

ItMtolSM 

AccoUHT  of  the  Nnmber  of  Ships  annually  fitted  out  in  Great  Britain  for  the  Northern 
Whale  Fishery,  from  1789  to  1824,  when  the  Bounties  ceased,  from  the  Custom's 
Returus. 


YBAE8. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Men. 


YEARS. 


Ships.       Tons. 


Men. 


Bounties  paid. 


ITSi.. 
IftS.. 
1791.. 
ITtt.. 

i7n.. 

I7M.. 
I7M.. 
179t.. 
17«7.. 
ITM.. 


IISS. 
IStl. 


ists. 


No. 
161 
116 
116 
03 
88 


61 
60 
66 
67 
61 
64 
76 
96 
ft 
91 
91 


No. 


33,139 
33,906 
26,983 
93,487 
16.386 
11,748 
18,833 
16,971 
18.754 
19,360 
17,739 
18,568 
93,339 
96,600 
99,634 
97,070 
97,697 


No. 

4489 

4590 
4667 
3310 
9356 
1601 
1910 
9969 
9633 
9663 
9459 
9544 
3199 
3806 
3507 
3636 
3715 


1807) 
to    J. 
1813) 


There  are  no  documents  in  the  customs  depart- 
ment,  bv  which  the  aceoants  of  these  yean  can  be 
suppUed. 


1814.. 
1815.. 
1816.. 
1817.. 
1818.. 
1819.. 
1890.. 
1891.. 
1839.. 
1883.. 
1894.. 


M,. 

No. 

No. 

143 

36,576 

4706 

147 

43,890 

5783 

146 

41,767 

5548 

150 

43,648 

5768 

157 

45,040 

5908 

159 

45,093 

6«91 

159 

45,009 

6137 

158 

44364 

6074 

131 

38,188 

5834 

197 

37/198 

4984 

111 

35,194 

4867 

£  i. 

43.799  11 

41,487  14 

49,746  13 

43,461  6 

45,806  I 

43.051  8 

44.740  18 

49,164  0 

33,347  4 

39.080  8 

90,131  15 


There  are  no  accounts  existing^  that  we  know  of^  from  which  we  can  ascertain 
the  boanties  paid  from  1789  to  1813  inclusive:  as  those  in  the  customs  were 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  bounties  paid^  according  to  MTherson,  from  1750  to 
1788  amounted  to  \fi*nfi^bL  sterling;  and  Mr.  M^CuUoch  estimates  that  more 
than  1,000,000/.  has  been  paid  after  that  period.  So  that  more  than  2,500,000/. 
sterling  have  been  paid  by  the  nation  for  bounties  to  the  whale  fishery. 

The  northern  whale  fishery,  though  for  a  long  period,  a  severe  and  perilous 
nursery  for  hardy  and  daring  seamen,  appears  to  have  been  always  a  speculation 
and  roost  uncertain  pursuit.  Its  gradual  decline,  and  the  probability  of  its  total 
extinction  are  shown  in  the  following  tables.  All  pursuits  will  cease  to  be 
followed  when  they  become  unprofitable, — when  repeated  losses  are  the  result. 
We  may  lament  over  the  extinction  of  fleets  sailing  annually  on  certain  expeditions, 
which,  from  long  continuance,  we,  very  naturally,  considered,  as  for  all  time  to  be 
allied  to  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  maritime  history  of  our  country. 
The  fleets  of  the  East  India  Company, — a  glorious  and  majestic  naval  force,  have 
▼mnisbed.  The  trade  with  India  has  not  diminished.  Our  merchant  princes, 
send  thither  their  individual  fleets,  which  rival  those  of  the  Company.  We 
would  rejoice  at  the  continuance  and  the  extensive  increase  of  the  British  South 
Sea  whale  fishery  as  a  bold  maritime  enterprise.  Can  this  be  carried  into  effect 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  nation  ?  This  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  under- 
take to  answer. 
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Statement  of  the  Northern  Whale  Fisheries  of  Great  Britain,  from  1815  to  1842,  both 

inclusive. 
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Mr.  Charles  Enderby,  who,  and  his  predecessors,  have  been  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  whale  fishery,  and  to  whom  we  have  to  acknowledge  our  obligation 
for  many  of  the  elements  of  the  foregoing  tables,  states  in  the  last  commonicap 
tion  which  he  has  favoured  us  with,  that  the  number  of  ships  engaged  in  the 
northern  and  southern  whale  fisheries,  during  the  years  1843  and  1844^  were  as 
follows,  viz. : — 


YEAH 

1  NORTHERN 
:  FISHERY. 
S. 

YEARS. 

SOUTHERN 
FISHERY. 

1        Ship,. 

Ships  at  Sea. 

1843          • 

j      number. 
S4 

1M3  Chriatmaa 

Damber. 
90 
47 
44 

1844 

I             32 

1844 , 

1843 

34* 

1845  30ihor  April 

*  The  anppoeed  number  likely  to  be  equipped. 


He  considers  that  fifteen  ships  will,  probably,  return  to  England  finora  the  ^ 

fishery  this  year  ;  of  this  number,  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than  five  will  be  refifttad. 

Twenty-one  ships  are  engaged  in  the  southern  fisheries  from  the  Australian  colonkii 
Six  ships  irom  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick ;  and  one  ship  from  Hali^EUc,  Nova  Scotia 

From  the  United  States  of  America,  1st  of  April,  1845,  691  ships. 


J 
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Industry,  exhibiting  the  unsubdued  spirit  of  perseverance,  while  enduring 
the  greatest  privations  in  opposition  to,  and  in  overcoming  all  the  difficulties 
peculiar  to,  an  unknown  wilderness  and  uncivilised  aborigines^  has^  from  the  first 
settlement  of  the  New  England  colonies,  characterised  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  who 
fled  to  America,  in  order  to  enjoy  civil  liberty,  and  the  freedom  of  worshipping 
the  Creator,  according  to  their  conscientious  belief,  in  the  truth,  purity,  and 
simplicity  of  primitive  Christianity. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  who  first  emigrated  were  nearly  all  poor  families.  Their 
means  of  subsistence  depended  upon  subduing  the  forest,  cultivating  the  soil, 
killing  wild  animals  and  wild  fowl,  and  upon  catching  the  fish  which  frequented  the 
shores  and  rivers.  Horned  cattle  and  other  live  stock  were  gradually  introduced 
from  Europe.  But,  while  in  England,  persecution  continued  ngainst  those  unfor- 
tunate persons,  emigrants  arrived  in  America  faster,  and  the  population  increased 
faster  than  cattle.  Afterwards  the  latter  multiplied  rapidly,  and  it  is  curious,  that 
as  the  price  of  cattle  fell  from  25/.  a  head,  as  stated  by  the  Honourable  Edward 
Everett,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  American  Institute  at  New  York : — 
*'  The  effect  of  which,'^  he  observed,  "  was  distressing,  but  it  put  the  sagacious 
colonists  upon  new  resources.  The  account  of  this,  contained  in  the  early  histo- 
rian of  the  colony,  is  strongly  characterised  by  the  simplicity  of  elder  times.^' 
After  describing  the  check  put  to  emigration,  he  goes  on  as  follows :  — "  Now  the 
country  of  New  England  was  to  seek  of  a  way  to  provide  themselves  with  cloth- 
ing, which  they  could  not  obtain  by  selling  cattle,  as  before ;  which  now  were 
fallen  from  that  huge  price  forementioned,  first  to  14/.  sterling  and  10/.  sterling 
a  head,  and  presently  after,  at  best  within  the  year,  to  5/.  sterling  a  piece;  nor 
was  there  at  that  rate,  a  ready  vent  for  them  neither.  Thus  the  flood  which 
brought  in  much  wealth  to  many  persons,  the  contrary  ebb  carried  all  away  out 
of  their  reach.  To  help  them  in  this  their  exigent,  besides  the  industry  that  the 
present  necessity  put  particular  persons  upon,  for  the  necessary  supply  of  them- 
selves and  their  families,  the  general  court  made  order  for  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  and  linen  cloth,  which,  with  God's  blessing  upon  man's  endeavour,  in  a 
little  time  stopped  this  gap  in  part,  and  soon  after  another  door  was  opened  by 
spedal  Providence.  For  when  one  hand  was  shut  by  way  of  supply  from  Eng- 
land, another  was  opened,  by  way  of  traffic,  first  to  the  West  Indies  and  Wine 
islands,  whereby  among  other  goods,  much  cotton  wool  was  brought  into  the 
country  from  the  Indies,  which  the  inhabitants  learning  to  spin,  and  breeding  of 
sheep  and  sowing  of  hemp  and  flax,  they  soon  found  out  a  way  to  supply  them- 
selves of  [cotton]  linen,  and  woollen  cloth.** 

This  early  account  of  the  commencement  of  manufactures  in  the  Anglo- 
American  colonies  was  followed  in  nearly  all  the  others,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
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farmer  in  the  northern^  central^  and  western  states^  and  in  the  British  North 
American  colonies,  in  whose  farm-houses  the  common  articles  of  w&ring  apparel 
are  not  made,  chiefly  of  linen,  wool,  and  cotton. 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  in  the  Merchants^  Magazine  is  interestin|^j 
diaracteristic  of  the  industrious  energy  of  the  early  settlers,  and  their  progress 
in  America : — 

'<  The  Anglo-American  colonists  were,  for  the  most  part,  poor  men,  without  high  rank 
or  title,  who  were  obliged  to  hew  out  their  owd  way.  Some,  it  is  well  known,  were  in- 
duced to  immieprate  firom  religious  motives,  and  others  from  motiyes  of  g^n,  but  in  all  we 
see  traits  which  are  not  to  be  mistaken—  the  iron  firmness  and  downright  rigour  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  They  came  to  a  country  in  which  a  throne  had  never  stood,  without  any 
invincible  prejudices  in  favour  of  prescriptive  principles  and  forms.  They  planted  them- 
selves in  forests  fresh  in  the  magnificence  of  nature,  and  burdened  with  the  resources  of 
national  wealth;  and  it  was  this  very  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  which  enabled  them  to  caiitaid 
successfuUy,  first  with  France,  and  then  with  England,  in  two  long  and  bloody  oonieits, 
and  to  come  out  rictors,  securing  to  themselves  the  possession  of  the  soil.  It  was  the  spirit 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  which  afterwards  embodied  itself  in  the  constitution  of  tJie  United 
States,  through  which  they  have  quadrupled  their  effective  power.  It  is  this  whidi  has 
given  increas^  momentum  to  the  productive  industry  of  the  country,  which  places  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  on  a  broad  platform  of  equal  rights,  and  has  made  them  uie  soores 
of  law,  in  war  soldiers,  in  peace  submissive  citizens,  pressing  motives  upon  their  miiids,  the 
strongest  which  can  actuate  ambitious  men — a  fair  and  open  field — to  secure  the  gwiateit 
g^ood.  It  burdens  the  people  with  no  taxes  for  the  support  of  an  ecclesiastical  esttbfidi- 
ment  from  whose  faith  they  dissent.  It  gives  no  money  of  the  treasury  to  the  nudnteDiiioe 
of  a  g^g^ntic  civil  list,  to  the  purchase  of  gems  which  are  to  blaze  before  titled  rank  ooly, 
and  no  part  of  the  soil  is  granted  out  to  pets  as  a  reward  for  imaginary  senrices.  Tfarowiag 
aside  all  those  incumbrances  which  might  obstruct  free  industry,  it  says,  in  effect,  to  the 
people,  ^  Come,  draw  your  nutriment  from  the  ample  bosom  of  your  mother  earth,  uA 
develop  the  resources  of  your  country,  for  your  coimtry  is  your  commonwealth.'  " 

The  commerce  which  was  carried  on,  in  America,  for  nearly  a  century,  both  by  the 
French  and  English,  was  confined  to  the  exchange  of  European  articles  for  the  furs  of  wild 
animals,  and  to  the  fisheries  on  the  coast.  The  policy  of  Great  Britain  was  afterwardi 
perseveringly  directed  ae^ost  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  colonists.  As  esriy  as 
1731,  the  jealousy  which  existed  on  this  subject  induced  the  House  of  Conmioosto  rqxxrt 
with  respect  to  ^'  any  laws  made,  manufactures  set  up,  or  trade  carried  on,  in  die  colonies, 
detrimental  to  the  trade,  navigation,  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  ;"  and,  in  oonse- 
ouence  of  an  alarming  discovery  in  respect  to  the  manufacturing  of  hats,  it  was  oiduned 
tnat  no  hats  or  felts  should  be  exported  from  the  colonies,  or  "  loaded  on  a  hoTse,  cart,  or 
other  carriage  for  transportation  from  one  plantation  to  another."  In  1750,  another  law 
was  passed,  equally  degrading.  It  prohibited  the  ^^  erection  or  continuance  of  any  miD  or 
other  engine  for  slitting  or  rolling  iron,  or  any  plating  forge  to  work  with  a  tilt  hanuner,  or 
any  furnace  for  making  steel,  in  the  colonies,  under  penalty  of  200/.^ 

In    1699,   an   act  of  the   English   Parliament  declared^   that   ^^  no  wooly 

woollen   yarn,  or  woollen  manufactures  of  their  American  plantations  should 

be  shipped  there,  or  even  laden,  in  order  to  be  transported  from  thenoe  to  any 

place  whatever.^^     In  1719,  the  House  of  Commons  enacted,  '^  that  erecting  any 

manufactories  in  the  colonies  tended  to  lessen  their  dependence  upon  Gmit 

Britain/^     Accounts  were  received  by  the  mother  country  about  the  same  time-' 

**  That  the  colonists  were  not  only  carrying  on  trade,  but  also  setting  up^  manufiictiiici  ckbi 
mental  to  Great  Britain;  and,  in  consequence  of  these  reports,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  HoMi 
of  Commons  requiring  the  Board  of  Trade  to  report  with  respect  to  kiun  made^  wamj/Sitliiii  t^ 
up,  w  trade  carried  on  detrimental  to  tlie  trade,  fiavigatwn,  or  manu/acium  of  Grtai  JMmi**    Tfe 
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I  tlie  Board  of  Trade  in  1732,  which  although  probably  not  accurate,  contafnf  the 
tthe  conditioD  of  Americao  manufactures  at  that  periixL  This  neport  stated  that 
t  passed  to  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  bay  to  encourage  the  mauufaclure  of  paper, 
tended  to  diminbh  the  profits  made  by  the  British  importer  of  that  article;  that  in  New 
tvr  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Peiinsylvariio,  woollen  and  Unen  ctoth  were 
td  to  some  extent  for  domestic  use,  and  that  the  product  of  those  colonies  being  chiefly 
;ram,  with  a  quantity  of  sheep,  the  wool  would  be  lost  were  it  not  used  for  ttwt  pur» 
as  alio  reported,  that  flax  and  hemp  were  produced  in  the  colonies  to  a  considerable 
di  were  manufactured  into  a  coarse  sort  of  cloth,  as  well  ns  bags,  traces,  and  halters  for 
I,  that  were  more  serviceable  than  those  that  were  imported  from  abroad;  yet,  from  the 
iC labour  here,  the  manufacture  of  linen  could  not  be  carried  on  at  less  than  twenty  per 

Prf  woollens  than  at  ftfiy  per  cent  less  than  the  costs  of  the  English  fabrics.  Tlie  re- 
^Dgliab  goTcrnorof  New  Hampshire  alleged  that  there  were  no  manufactures  in  that 
ttiog  a  httle  linen  made  by  its  emigrants  from  Ireland,  but  that  the  principal  trade 
md  fish.  Massachusetts,  at  that  time,  also  manufactured  a  coarse  cloth  from  their 
but  the  merchants  could  import  the  foreign  fabrics  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they 
lasc  diose  which  were  made  at  home.  A  few  hat-makers  worked  at  their  trades  in  the 
at  state,  but  none  of  their  articles  were  exported.  The  leather  of  this  province  was 
ht  by  the  people:  and  although  iron  was  worked  to  some  extent,  it  was  deemed  inferior 
ich  was  imported  from  Great  Britain,  this  being  considered  much  the  best,  as  it  was 
d  in  shipping.  The  same  report  slated,  tliat  all  the  iron  works  within  its  bounds  did 
HMwrntieth  part  of  the  amount  required  for  its  consumption.  Nor  did  New  York  at 
^■lit  the  degree  of  manufacturing  enterprise  which  was  deemed  detrimental  to  Great 
^RlioQs,  furs,  whalebone,  pitch,  oil,  and  tar,  constituting  the  principal  portion  of  its 
tif  of  New  Jersey  was  no  more  formidable  in  this  respect,  as  its  trafhc  consisted  of 
trtidcs  shipped  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  To  these  articles  may  be  added,  a 
moil  cotton  cloth,  brown  bolland,  *  for  women's  wear,'  a  paper-mill,  that  manufactured 
Bum  of  900/.  yearly,  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  bay,  besides  six  furnaces  and 
r  making  iron,  that  had  been  constructed  in  New  England.  In  Rhode  Island 
Quiactures  returned  ;  and  the  province  of  Connecticut  produced  timber  and 
^'  *  '  jrain,  hemp,  flax,  sheep,  black  cattle,  and  swine,  goats,  horses«  and 
in  tilts  colony  were  inconsiderable,  the  greater  portion  of  the  people 
If  others  were  employed  in  the  various  handicrafb,  such  as  tanning 
joining,  tailors'  and  smiths*  work.  At  this  period  the  colatiy  of  New 
.  -wr  the  foreign  fabrics  imported  from  Great  Britain,  by  being  permitted 
ovisions,  and  those  of  New  Jersey,  as  also  horses  and  lumber,  with  the  foreign 
mm,  molfi^ses.  cocoa,  indigo,  cotton,  and  wool.  Horses  and  lumber  were 
Connecticut  in  return  for  sugar,  molasses,  salt,  and  ardent  spirits.  In  Pennsyl- 
s  and  small  sloops  were  built,  which  they  sold  to  the  West  Indies,  and  •  tlie  8ur» 
of  his  majesty's  woods  *  states,  that  in  the  province  of  New  England  many  ships 
(the  French  and  Spaniards  in  exchange  for  rum.  molasses,  wines,  and  silks,  which 
here  by  contrivance."* — Report  of  Board  of  Trad^, 

was  the  condition  of  American  manufactures  iti  1 732  ;  and  the  policy 

fwA  persevered  in  towards  the  plantations,  by  recommendation  of  the 

F  Trade,  was,  **  to  give  these  colonies  proper  encouragement  for  turning 

itttry  to  such  manufactures  and  products  as  might  be  of  service  to  Great 

more  particularly  to  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  naval  stores." 

,  accordingly,  passed  by  the  British  parliament^  in  order  to  prevent 

of  colonial  manufactures;  and,  from  the  information  which  had 

1,  that  hats  were  made  to  a  comideralde  extent  in  these  colonies^  it  wag 

Uatute  paised  in  1 732,  that  no  hats  should  be  exported  ;  the  same 

[  the  number  of  apprentices  w^ho  were  to  be  engaged  in  this  business, 

the  exportation  of  hats  from  one  British  plantation  to  another, 

^e  manufacture  of  hats,  excepting  by  those  who  had  served  an  appren* 

of  seven  years,  and  forbidding  any  black  or  negro  from  making  liats  at 

e^  Dumafticturer  of  iron  was  also  regarded  with  equal  jealousy ;  and, 

colonies  were  permitted,  by  a  law  tJiat  was  enacted  in  1 7^^f  ^  *°** 
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port  pig  and  bar  iron  into  Great  Britain  free  of  duty,  its  object  was  to  monopolise 
its  manufacture.  All  factories  in  the  colonies  were  deemed  "  a  common  nuisance^ 
and  were  required  to  be  abated  within  thirty  days  after  the  evidence  of  their  ex- 
istence should  be  adduced,  imder  a  penalty  of  5001"  These  acts  were  justly 
deemed  by  the  colonists  usurpations  of  their  right:  **  for  why/'  said  they, 
^'  ought  not  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  have  been  permitted  the  same 
privileges  as  the  same  classes  in  England  ?" 

*'  Among  the  most  just  causes  of  complaints  in  the  British  colonies  against  the  Britisb  goven- 
ment  were  the  restrictions  which  discouraged  manufactures.  To  prevent  a  whole  pec^le  from  fol- 
lowing any  branch  of  industry  is  assuredly  a  measure  which  human  nature  cannot  bear  with  tame 
submission  :  nor  can  the  severity  of  the  regulation  be  denied,  even  on  the  eroiind  that  the  articles 
prohibited  could  be  imported  cheaper  from  England.  Tbe  injury  felt  by  the  prohibitioo  was  not 
at  the  time  of  mudi  consequence ;  but  the  regulation  was  in  itself  considered  an  imnlt  to  the 
understanding  of  the  colonists  far  more  intolerable  than  previous  oppression.*^ 

During  the  war  of  the  revolution^  the  Americans  continued  and  increased 
their  manufactures,  of  home-made  tocven  cloth :  that  is,  woollen  cloths,  linens,  Ac., 
spun,  woven,  dyed,  or  bleached,  on  the  premises  of  the  farmers,  and  of  the  other 
inhabitants.  ^Fhis  has  from  an  early  period  been,  and  has  continued  to  be,  the 
case  in  all  the  North  American  settlements ;  in  which  the  colonists  have  also, 
as  far  as  possible,  made  their  axes,  common  tools,  agricultural  insimments,  and 
various  articles  necessary  for  their  use. 

From  the  peace  of  17B3  to  1791,  some  attempts  were  made  to  eatablisb,  on 
a  larger  scale,  new  manufactures,  but  generally  without  success. 

Mr.  Pitkin,  who  deserves  great  praise  for  his  labours,  but  whose  mind  was 
not  sufficiently  clear,  nor  his  judgment  so  expansive  or  sound,  as  to  understand 
the  delusive  fallacy  of  the  protective  system,  observes — 

**  One  of  the  objects  which  claimed  the  attention  of  tlie  first  Congress,  under  tbe  new  fern 
of  government,  was  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  the  manufacturing,  as  well  at  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country.  In  laying  duties  on  imports  in  July,  1789,  Congress  had 
reference,  as  the  preamble  of  the  act,  imposing  them,  declares,  to  '  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection of  manufactures.'  This  was,  also,  openly  avowed,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  the  debates  on  the  first  tariflT,  established  by  the  general  government. 

"  The  first  secretary  of  the  treasurer  (Hamilton),  whose  powerful  mind  seemed  intnitiwh, 
fully  to  comprehend  every  subject,  to  which  it  bent  its  force,  was  the  great  advocate  of  AneiicB 
manufactures. 

**  In  his  celebrated  report  on  this  subject,  presented  to  the  House  of  RepresentatifCSi  n 
January,  1791,  every  argument  was  urged,  and  we  may  truly  add,  exhausted,  in  &Toor  of  the 
policy  and  expediency  of  protecting  and  encouraging  this  branch  of  domestic  economy.*' 

The  fallacious  system  of  protective  duties  was  immediately  after  introduced^ 
(See  Commercial  Legislation  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 

"Some  branches  of  domestic  manufacture  had,  at  tliat  time,  made  such  progress,  as  in  a  gnit 
measure  to  supply  the  home  market.  Among  these  the  secretary  mentions  those  of  akioi  ni 
leather,  iron,  wood,  flax  and  hemp,  bricks,  coarse  tiles  and  potters*  ware,  ardent  spirits  and  SMk 
liquors,  writing  and  printing  paper,  sheathing  and  wrapping  paper,  press  paper  and  paper 
ings,  hats,  women's  stuff  ana  silk  shoes,  refined  sugar,  oib  of  animals  and  seeds,  soap,  Mn 
and  tallow  candles,  copper  and  brass  wares,  particularly  for  distilleries,  sugar  refiners,  and  bn 
andirons  and  other  utensils  for  household  use,  philosophical  apparatus,  tin  wares  lor  asosl  ps^ 
poses  of  ordinary  use,  carriages  of  all  kinds,  snuff,  chewing,  and  smoking  tobacco^  lamp  hiairfr.  asi 
odier  painter's  colours,  and  gunpowder.  These  articles  were  made  in  manufiMtorics^  bv  the  «f 
of  regular  trades.  In  addition  to  these,  great  quantities  of  cloths  of  vrodly  coCtoo*  and  Iss*  sr 
mixtures  of  them,  were  made  in  families,  in  every  part  of  the  country  ;  and  to  soch  eiftiaili  0 
*  Macgregof^s  British  America,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  17,  cf  «p7. 
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the  secretary  says,  id  some  districts,  as  to  supply  two-thirds,  tlirce-foiirths,  and  even  four-fifths  of 
the  clothing  of  the  inhabitants.'** 

It  appears  that  in  1791,  when  Mr.  Hamilton  drew  up  his  report,  establishments  forthemanu- 
fiicture  of  cotton  and  wool  liad  commenced  in  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut; 
and  a  company  with  500,000  capital,  had  been  formed,  for  a  cotton  establishment  at  Patterson, 
in  New  Jersey,  and  afterwards  commenced  business  at  that  place.  The  first  cotton  factory  in  the 
United  States,  was  cstablislied  at  Providence,  by  Almy  and  Urown,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Slater,  a  cot- 
ton manufacturer  from  England. — (See  Cotton  Manufactures  hereafter.) 

A  cotton  manufactory  was  established  at  Beverley,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1789  or  1790,  by  a 
number  of  residents  in  that  town,  who  were  aided  by  the  legislature  of  INIassachusetts.  Wash- 
ington appeared,  on  delivering  his  message  to  Congress,  in  a  suit  of  cloth  manufactured  in  this 
factory  presented  to  him  by  its  owners.  The  articles  then  made  in  these  establishments,  were 
principally  corduroys,  fustians,  and  jeans.  About  the  same  time,  a  woollen  factory  was  established 
at  Hartford,  In  Connecticut. — PitkirCi  Staiisfics, 

Returns  were,  in  18 JO,  prepared  by  order  of  the  federal  govemment  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  union. 

The  returns  from  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
Virginia  were  considered  the  most  perfect,  though  in  many  respects  defective. 
From  these  returns,  an  estimate,  or  digest,  of  the  value  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
United  States  at  that  period,  1810,  was  made  by  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  selected  for 
that  purpose  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  was  as  follows: — 


dollars. 

1.  Onodi  BMrnfaetiirBd  by  tke  loon,  from 
cotton,  wool,  kemp,  flax,  an^  lilk,  including 
MockiBfB 39,497.057 

2.  Other  goods  spun  from  the  fine  materials 

AJbov«  •sraMTiUed 2,OA2,l'iO 

3.  lontrametkCs  and  macUoery  manufactured, 
estimat*^  at  180.000  dollars,  carding,  full- 
iof,  and  floor-«li»Ch  ttaiaing  by  machinery^ 
Mdaaird  at  5,957,816  doIUrs 6,144,446 

4.  Ilaca  of  wool,  Cor,  &c.  and  from  mixtures 
thereof 4.328.744 


dollars. 

11.  Manufactures  from   grain,  fruit,  and  case 

liquoro,  distilled  and  fermented   16,528,206 

12.  Dry  manufactures  from  grain,  exclusive  of 

flour,  meal,  &c 75,767 

13.  Manufactures  of  wood 5,554,708 

14.  „             of  essences  of  oils 170,160 

15.  Ri-finedsugar 1,415,724 

16.  Manufactures  of  paper,  paste  boards,  cards, 

&c 1,939,285 

17.  „              of  glass 1,047,004 

18.  „             r.f  marble,  stone,  and  ^late...  4(12,115 


5.  Manufactures  of  iron 14,364,526    19.  BArtheru  manufactures 259,720 

«.              „              of    gold,     silver,    set- work,                         20.  Tobacco                „            l,26u,378 

mixed  meCals,  ftc 2,483  912 j  21.  Drugs,  dye-stiifis,  aud  dyeing 600,383 

7.  „              oflead  325,500,  22.  Cables  and  cordige 4,243.168 

8.  Soao.  tallow,  candles  aiKi  wax,  spermaceti,                     |  23.  Manufactures  of  hair 129,731 

andwhaleoil 1.766,202,  24.  Various  and  miscellaneous  manufactures. .  4,347,611 

0.  MoBofactum  of  hides  and  skins 17,935,477                                                                                   

If.              „              from  seeds 858,589! Total 127,694,602 


The  spinning,  and  dyeing,  and  weaving  of  cotton  and  wool  were  then  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  houses  of  the  farmers  and  other  inhabitants.  In  wliich 
way  Mr.  Gallatin  considered  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  clothing  (including 

*  The  Lowell  Courier  contains  a  letter  from  Mr.  Louis  M.  Norton,  of  Goshen,  Connecticut, 
to  Mr.  Samuel  Lawrance,  of  Boston,  which  gives  the  history  of  one  of  the  first,  if  not  quite  the 
fint,  systematic  effort  to  manufacture  woollens  upon  an  extended  scale.  "  This  occurred  in 
1813 — 14^  and  looks  strangely  in  comparison  with  things  in  1840.  Three  men,  of  whom  Mr. 
Norton  was  one,  put  together  a  capital  of  6000  dollars,  and  established  a  factory  in  Goshen,  which 
cost  over  3000  dollars.  Wool  cost  I  dollar  50  cents  per  lb.,  and  badly  made  broadcloths  brought 
from  8  dollars  40  cents  to  12  dollars  per  yard.  One  invoice  of  178^  yards  brought  a  total  of 
1769  dollars  38  cents.  Another  invoice  of  255  yards  brought  2551  dollars  15  cents,  or  more  than 
10  dollars  a  yard.  Such  cloths,  if  they  would  sell  at  all  now,  would  bring  about  one  dollar  a 
yard.  But,  as  it  was,  the  war  came  to  an  end — a  deluge  of  English  cloths  overwhelmed  the 
fittle  Yankee  factory,  and  the  partners  settled  up  with  the  loss  of  the  capital,  and  three  times  as 
much  more.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  first  essay,  or  one  of  the  first,  at  making  broadcloths  in  this 
cotiotry,and  the  losses  were  hardly  an  apology  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  which  have  been  lost 
tiDce;  through  all  of  which,  however,  the"  Yankees  have  gone  on  undaunted,  until,  in  many 
astidiefi  they  are  now  able  to  defy  the  skill  of  the  old  nations.  In  those  days,  merino  sheep  were 
the  most  beautiful  animals  which  walked  the  earth,  and  their  price  was  from  1000  to  1500 
doQflii.  He  was  a  great  man  who  owned  a  sheep,  and  not  a  small  man  who  could  say  that  he 
owned  a  quarter  of  one.** 
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hosiery),  ^^  ^^^  house  and  table  linen  worn,  and  nsed^  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  were  made. 

The  number  of  cotton  mills  in  1809  was  eighty-seven  ;  sixty- two  of  whidi 
(forty-eight  water  and  fourteen  horse  mills)  were  in  operation^  and  tamed 
31,000  spindles.  The  other  twenty-five  were  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  in  operation 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1810. 

Mr.  Gallatin  estimated  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  mills  at 
4^800^000  dollars^  the  quantity  of  cotton  used  3^600,000  lbs.,  the  yam  span 
at  2,880^000  lbs.,  valued  at  3,240,000  dollars^  the  men  employed  500^  and  the 
women  and  boys  3500. 

By  the  return  of  the  marshals,  the  number  of  cotton  factories  was  168, 
with  90,000  spindles  ;  but  from  many  of  the  states  no  returns  were  made  of 
the  quantity  of  cotton  used,  the  yarn  spun,  or  the  cloth  made.  Massachosetti 
had  fifty-four,  most  of  them  small,  having,  in  the  whole,  only  19,448  spindles, 
and  spinning  838,348  lbs.  of  cotton,  valued  at  931,916  dollars.  Rhode  Island 
had  twenty-six  factories,  with  21,030  spindles;  and  Connecticut  fourteen,  with 
11,883  spindles.— i^Yftin,  p.  472. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  marshals  for  1810,  the  quantity  of  doth 
made  of  wool,  cotton,  and  flax,  and  their  mixtures,  in  each  state^  with  the 
estimated  value,  and  the  number  of  looms,  also,  in  each  state,  were  as  follow: — 


STATES. 

Yardii. 

Maine 

number. 

4,04«,20» 
4^1.085 
%56%AS% 
4.086,89S 
3,S90,6» 
9,044,752 
1,920.327 
•,400,674 
378,757 

MaMacha<«tts 

N«wUainp>ihire... 

Rhode  UUmd 

Connecticut 

Vennont 

New  York 

New  Jeraey 

Penuaylrania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

1,801,578 

Ctrried  forward. 


Value. 


dollars. 
1,067,702 
2,060.570 
1,760,417 
1,055,474 
2,139,826 
1,669,095 
5,005.887 
1,168.232 
4,134,768 
245,111 
001,539 


Loom  a. 


STATES. 


number. 
16,057 
22,564 
20.060 

4.565 
16,132 
14,801 
33,068 

4,745 
17.577 

2,000 

6,388 


fi  rooght  forward . . 

I  Virginia 

!  North  Carolina 

j  South  Carolina 

.Georgia 

iKentucky 

I  East  Tennesaee 

:  West  Tenneaaee. . . . 

■Ohio 

;  District  of  Columbia, 


40.681,176       21.208,627     I       158,877      > 


Total. 


Yards. 


Valve. 


number. 
40.681.176 
9.855,996     ' 
7,392,027 
3,267,141     . 
4.0(0,870 
4,685,375     , 
1,218.000* 
2,052,844     I 
1,943.433     I 
71,000 


dollars. 
21,206,617 
4,465,171 
2,501,817 
1,078.887 
2,661,309 
2,657.661 

624,194 
1,651,115 

W9,Mi 


75,230,772       36.793^40 


156^677 
41,476 

4Ur7 

143» 
13,160 
M,4S9 

IMS 


n&jMT 


*  By  eatimate,  the  value  only  being  returned. 

Mr.  Pitkin  considers  that  the  foregoing  quantities  and  values  were  short  of  the 
truth,  as  many  families  were,  probably,  unable  to  give  very  accurate  accounts ; 
and  many  more,  jealous,  that  the  object  was  taxation,  either  refused  to  give  any 
account  whatever,  or  certainly  not  to  the  full  amount.  The  marshal  of  Rhode 
Island  informed  the  secretary,  *'  that  much  patience  and  forbearance  was  reqoifed 
by  his  assistants,  from  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  who,  in  many  inataiioei» 
refused  to  give  any  account  of  their  manufactured  articles  ;  and,  perhaps,  not 
any  article  to  the  full  amount  or  value,  from  an  opinion,  that  the  returns  ' 
demanded  by  government,  with  a  view  of  taxing  their  industry.^  In  < 
quence  of  this^  the  marshal  was  of  opinion,  that  the  articles  manufactured  w^ 
be  justly  estimated,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent  above  the  amount 
returned ;  from  which  Mn  Pitkin  ooncluded  that  the  value  of  maniifaetiirea  of 
wool,  cotton,  and  flax,  in  1810,  exceeded  40,000,000  dollars. 
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le  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which  followed,  com* 
pcUed  the  Araericans  to  manufacture  for  themselves :  particularly  woollen  and 
cotton  goods ;  and  many  millions  of  capital  were  invested  in  the  establishment  of 
woollen  and  cotton  factories. — (See  Cotton  and  Woollen  Manufactures  here- 
after.) 

The  principal  object  of  the  convention,  which  met  at  New  York,  in  October, 
ISSl,  was,  to  collect  information  with  respect  to  particular  manufactures  ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  committees  were  appointed,  composed  of  persons  selected 
from  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  attention  of  these  committees  was  directed  to  the  manufactures  of  cotton, 

wool,  iron^  and  steel,  salt,  hats,  cabinet  waxes,  glass,  sugar,  and  molasses^  and  to 

the  subject  of  chemistry,  as  connected  with  manufactures  and  the  mechanical 

^^arU,     From  these  reports  and  from  various  official  and  other  documents,  th« 

'         WSEAND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  COTTON  WANUFACTURES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  efforts  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  manufacture  cotton  woven 

oodfl,  made  little  progress  until  some  years  after  the  war  of  the  revolution ; 

ough,  during  that  war,  woven  articles  had  been  manufactured  for  domestic 
wear* 

It  was  long  found  impossible,  even  under  the  system  of  protective  duties,  to 
compete  with  the  cottons  produced  by  the  aid  of  machinery  in  England.  The 
genius  of  Arkwright  enabled  the  latter,  in  defiance  of  high  taxation  and  that 
bane  of  manufactures,  as  well  as  of  agriculture,  the  corn  laws,  to  spin  and  manu- 
iMtore  cottons  for  most  countries,  including  the  United  States.  Nor,  would  the 
Utter  !m?e  succeeded  to  the  eictent  to  which  they  have  done,  in  the  New  Eng- 
birkd  and  other  states,   if  England  had   never  imposed  high  taxes  on  bread 

d  other  food,  to  make  both  dear  ;  and  if  no  duty  had  ever  been  levied  in  the 

filled  Kingdom,  on  cotton  wool  and  other  raw  materials. 
Wc  have  stated  in  our  description  of  the  several  states,  the  localities,  the 
Humbert  and  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  cotton,  as  well  as  the  other  manu- 
Eactores  of  the  United  States,  Under  the  head  of  the  Manufactures  of  Mas- 
sachasettSi  and  especially  of  Lowell,  we  have  given  copious  details.  The  follow* 
ing  extracts  from  a  pamphlet,  written  in  1841,  by  the  manager  of  the  Saco  cotton 
tnilU,  in  Maine,  are  worthy  of  attention  ;  especially  as  showing  how  genius  and 

^piUj  is  transferred  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States. 

'     '  '    red  timt  Sir  Richard  Arkwngfit  took  his  first  patent  for  an  entirely  n^w 

ri  ynrn  for  warps  vn  1769,  ni  whkh  period  his  Hrst  mill  wa«!  put  in  opcrn* 

■|i-Tfi  ai  i\uiuij^ii  liu,  in  England,  and  \m  second  mill,  which  was  much  larger,  wa«  *^rw?rcd  at  Crom» 


^ 
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ford,  Derbyshire,  in  1771.  After  vhich,  his  mode  of  spiDning  by  water-frames  exteoded  rapidly 
all  over  the  kingdom  ;  so  that  during  the  period  when  tlie  most  persevering  exertions  were  beine 
made  by  \'arious  enterprising  individuals,  in  difiercnt  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  improve  and 
perfect  tiiis  most  important  manufacture,  England  was  enjoying  all  the  benefit  of  Arkwright*s 
patents,  by  means  of  which  cotton  yarn  was  produced  at  much  less  expense  and  of  a  superior  qua- 
lity to  any  that  liad  ever  been  made  by  machinery  before  that  period :  and,  at  the  tame  time,  the 
British  government  were  using  every  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  models  or  drawings  of  these 
machines  from  being  carried  out  of  the  country.  Every  effort  to  erect  or  import  this  machinery 
into  the  United  States  had  hitherto  proved  abortive.  Much  interest  had  been  excited  in  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts,  but  they  found  it  impossible  to  compete 
with  the  superior  machinery  of  England. 

'*  Such  was  the  state  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  United  States  in  1790 :  every  endea- 
vour to  introduce  a  proper  system  of  spinning  had  been  fruitless;  and  nothing  but  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  water- frame  spinning,  which  had  superseded  the  jennies  in  England,  could  have  laid  a 
foundation  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  business  in  America,  and  that  was  liappily  accom- 
plished by  one  who  was  prrsDnally  and  })ractically  acquainted  with  the  business  in  all  its  details. 
The  individunl  here  referred  to  was  Mr.  Siimuel  Slater,  who  lias  justly  been  called  the  Father  of 
the  Cotton  Manufacture  of  America, 

"  Mr.  Slater  was  born  in  tlie  town  of  Belper,  Derbyshire,  England*  on  the  9th  of  June,  1768; 
and  when  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  bound  apprentice,  at  Milford,  near  Belper,  to  Jede- 
diah  Strutt,  Esq.  (the  inventor  of  the  Derby  ribbed  stocking  frame,  and  for  several  years  a  partner 
with  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  in  the  cotton-spinning  business).  At  tliat  time,  Mr.  Stnitt  was  erect- 
ing a  large  factory  at  Milford,  where  Slater  continued  to  serve  him  for  some  time  in  the  capacity 
of  clerk  ;  but,  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  iiis  apprenticeship,  his  time  was  solely  devoted 
to  the  factory,  as  general  overseer,  both  as  respected  the  making  of  the  machinery,  and  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing department.  After  having  completed  the  full  term  of  his  engagement,  viz  ,  six  and  a 
half  years,  he  continued  for  some  time  longer  with  Mr.  Strutt  for  the  purpose  of  superintending 
some  new  works  that  wore  then  erecting ;  his  design  in  doing  so  was  to  perfect  his  knowledge  o( 
the  business  in  every  department,  as  previous  to  this  time  his  thoughts  had  been  directed  to  Ame- 
rica by  various  rumours  which  liad  reached  Derbyshire,  of  the  anxiety-  of  the  governments  of  the 
diffeient  states  in  that  country  to  introduce  and  encourage  manufactures.  A  newspaper  account 
of  a  liberal  bounty  of  100/.  having  been  granted  to  a  person  who  succeeded  in  constructing  a 
very  imperfect  carding  machine  for  making  rolls  for  jennies,  and  the  knowledge  tliat  a  society  to 
promote  manufactures  had  been  authorised  by  the  same  legislature,  finally  determined  him  to 
try  his  fortune  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

"  He  embarked  at  London  for  New  York,  on  the  13th  of  September,  1789,  and  kinded  at  the 
latter  on  the  1 7th  of  November,  after  a  passage  of  sixty  days.  He  was,  immediately  after  his 
arrival,  introduced  to  the  New  York  Manufacturing  Comi)any  ;  but,  finding  that  the  state  of  their 
works  did  not  suit  his  views,  he  lefl  that  place  in  the  January  following  for  Providence,  Rliode 
Island,  and  there  made  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Almy  and  Brown  to  commence  preparations 
for  spinning  cotton  entirely  upon  his  own  plan.  On  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  the  venenble 
Moses  Brown  took  him  out  to  Pawtucket,  where  he  commenced  making  the  machinery,  prinetpaffy  viih 
hit  own  hand* ;  and  on  the  20th  of  December,  1790,  he  started  three  cards,  drawing  and  roving, 
together  with  seventy-two  spindles  entirely  upon  the  Arkwright  principle,  being  tlie  first  of  t^ 
kind  ever  operated  in  this  country.  Theie  were  worked  by  the  water-wheel  of  an  old  fulliag-mill 
in  a  clothier's  building,  in  which  place  they  continued  spinning  about  twenty  raonclis,  at  Xb^  ex- 
piration of  which  time  several  thousand  pounds  of  yarn  were  on  hand,  notwithstanding  ereiy  exer- 
tion was  used  to  weave  it  up  and  sell  it. 

"  Early  in  179.%  Almy,  Brown,  and  Slater,  built  a  small  mill  in  the  village  of  Pawtucket,  in 
which  they  put  in  operation  seventy -two  spindles,  with  the  necessary  preparation,  and  to  these 
they  gradually  and  slowly  added  more  and  more,  as  the  prospects  became  more  encouragioj^ 
After  a  short  time,  besides  building  another  factory,  they  considerably  enlarged  the  fint. 

'*  Such,  Uien,  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Arkwright  mode  of  spinning  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  and  such  was  the  individual  to  whom  belongs  the  entiremcnt  of  its  intro- 
duction. 

"  Mr.  Slater's  business  was  so  prosperous,  that  about  the  year  1806,  he  invited  his  brother,  Mr. 
John  Slater,  to  come  to  tin's  countrj',  who,  in  all  probability,  brought  with  him  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  most  recent  improvement  made  by  the  English  spinners.  The  now  flourishing  village  of  Sa- 
tersville,  in  Sniithfield,  was  then  projected,  in  which  John  Slater  embarked  as  a  partner,  and  in 
June  of  the  same  year,  removed  to  Smithfield  as  superintendent  of  the  concern.  Id  the  spring  of 
1807,  the  works  were  sufficiently  advanced  for  spinning,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  they  liavelM 
under  the  management  of  that  gentleman,  in  an  uninterrupted  state  of  improvement.  TWs  fine 
estate  was  owned*  in  equal  shares,  by  four  partners,  but  now  wholly  belongs  to  John  Slater  and 
the  heirs  of  his  brother. 

*'  Cotton-spinning,  according  to  the  preceding  statemcnu,  commenced  in  the  then  ofaicurr 
village  of  Pawtucket  in  1 790,  at  which  time  only  seventy-two  spindles  were  put  in  opeisUioo. 
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•*  Prefioiis  to  1815,  the  whole  weaving  in  the  United  States  was  done  by  hand-looms,  in  many 
of  which  considerable  improvements  had  been  made,  and  great  quantities  of  doth  were  manufac- 
tured for  home  consumption.  About  1814,  a  Mr.  Gilmour  landed  in  Boston  from  Glasgow,  with 
models  or  patterns  of  the  power-loom  and  dressing-machine,  whom  Mr.  Jolm  Slater  invited  to 
Smidifield,  and  made  known  to  him  his  wishes  to  construct  these  important  machines ;  but  not 
being  able  to  prevail  on  the  whole  of  the  partners  to  engage  in  the  business,  Mr.  Gilmour  remained 
some  time  in  Smithfield,  employed  as  a  mechanic,  where  he  introduced  the  hydrostatic  press, 
which  proved  to  be  of  great  advantage  in  pressing  cloth,  &c. 

**  Judge  Lyman,  of  Providence,  oad  been  endeavouring  to  construct  a  power-loom,  but  failed 
in  the  attempt.  On  hearing  of  Mr.  Gilmour,  he,  with  some  other  gentlemen,  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  him  to  build  a  power-loom  and  dressing-machine,  from  tlie  patterns  he  had  brought 
from  Great  Britain,  which  he  did,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  his  patrons,  from  whom  he  received  a 
compensation  of  1500  dollars.  Tliese  machines  were  soon  after  introduced  into  Pawtucket, 
where  David  Wilkinson  commenced  making  them  for  sale.  Gilmour  was  a  man  of  great  mecha- 
nical genius,  but  neglected  to  turn  hb  talents  and  opportunities  to  the  advantage  of  his  family,  and 
consequently,  on  his  deatli,  tliey  were  left  in  poor  circumstances. 

•*  The  hand-looms  were  soon  superseded  by  the  others,  the  introduction  of  which  greatly  aided 
in  extending  the  business  in  this  country,  and  has  enabled  the  American  manufacturers  to  com- 
pete with  Great  Ekitain,  in  South  America,  India,  and  some  other  foreign  markets.** 

The  report  on  cottons,  made  by  the  committee  of  the  convention^  presents  a 
detailed  view  of  the  manufacture  of  that  article  in  various  establish ments,  in  the 
twelve  states  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Delaware.  It  appears,  that  in  these  twelve  states,  there  were  in  operation,  in 
1834,  cotton  factories  to  the  number  of  7^5,  via.— 


Hatidc  ik  capital  (tu  ftrntarvs  principally)  of  dlr».  40,614,984 

Number  spiadiM  in  opefation  wan 1,240,503 

Nomber  of  yards  of  datk  made 830.461.000 

PoundaofyaniMld 10,612,000 

Pouadaofoottonated* 77,757.316 

Males  eapltfTad 18,530 

Females  em^oyed 38,027 

Children  BBder  twelre  years 4,00t 

62,148 

The  annnal  ralae dlrs.  26.000,000 

And  the  annoal  amount  of  wages du.  10,294,044 


And   in  theso  factories   there   was  used 

poands  of  starch 1,641,253 

Barrels  of  flour  lor  sisiof 17,345 

Cords  of  wood 46,510 

Tons  uf  coal 94,420 

Bushels  of  charcoal 0,205 

Gallons  of  oil 300,338 

Value  of  other  articles dlrs.  599.223 

That  the  spindles  building  were 172,024 

Haud-Iooma 4,760 

And  the  total  of  dependents  were 1 17,626 


In  addition  to  tliis,  the  committee,  in  the  same  report,  estimate  tlie  amount  of  capital  cm- 
ployed  in  shops — 

Pur  making  machinery,  at dlrs.  2,400.000 

The  annnal  Talue  of  machinery  made,  at ....  do.  3,500,000 

And  the  annual  wages do.  I,M8,000 

The  capital  in  hieacheries  was  estimated  at. .  do.     900,000 

The  annnal  product,  at. do.  1 ,036,700 

The  annnal  wages,  at do.     209,814 

The  capital  employed  in  printing  cottons  was 

-' lat do.  1,000/)00 


Annual  Talue dlrs.  1,500.000 

Annual  wages,  at do.     402.963 

And  number  of  yards  printed,  at 25,000,000 

Making  the  annual  ralue  of  all  these  estab- 
lishments  dlrs.  32,036,760 

And  the  annual  amount  of  wagea do.  12,155,723 

This  report  including  only  twelve  states,  and  it  remarks  that — 

**  In  the  soutliern  and  western  states,  no  less  titan  tliirty  establishments  have  been  reported 
to  the  committee ;  but  having  no  accurate  returns  from  these  states,  they  have  preferred  to  omit 
them  altogether.  Some  reluctance  has  also  been  found  among  the  manufacturers  in  giving  all  the 
details  required  of  them.  A  great  proportion  of  them  have  mistaken  the  question  respecting  the 
capital  which  they  employ,  and  returned  only  that  which  was  invested  in  fixtures.  'I'lic  com- 
mittee have  not  thought  it  proper  to  alter  the  amount  so  returned  ;  but  they  will  take  the 
opportunity  of  saying,  that  so  general  has  been  this  error,  tliat  they  have  no  doubt  that  one- 
fourth  to  one-third,  might  with  propriety  be  added  under  this  head  to  the  total  amount.** 
Cotton  fiurtories  were  at  that  time  in  operation  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  other  states. 

The  foregoing  account  does  not  include  the  cotton  manufactured  in  families, 

either  from  the  yarn  purchased  from  the  factories,  or  spun  in  families  by  ma- 

chinery  made  for  that  purpose. 

•  Making  214,882  bales,  of  the  average  weight  of  d61-/\/\j  lbs. 
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II  U  observed  by  tlie  manager  of  the  Saco  mills,  who^  we  are  told,  emigrated 
from  the  United  Kingdom^  that  the  cotton  factories  of  America  are  chiefly  situatedl 
in  three  districts — viz. ;  first  in  the  eastern,  which  comprehends  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts;^ — second,  th©, 
middle  district,  which  includes  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  J 
and  Connecticut ; — third,  that  which  comprehends  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvanijL,  and  a  few  other  places.  Lowell,  which  is  the  most  important  in  the 
United  States,  VValtharo,  Taunton,  Fall  River,  Springfield,  and  Three  Rivers,  are 
in  Massachusetts  i  Dover,  Great  Falls,  Newmarket,  and  Nashua,  are  in  New 
HaiDpahire  ;  and  Saco  in  Maine.  These  establishments  are  possessed  by  joint- 
slock  companies. 

The  factories  at  Providence  and  its  vicinity,  including  Pawtucket,  Smithfield, 
Lonsdale,  Coventry,  Cumberland,  Cranston,  Warwick,  Scituate,  Johnston,  to- 
gether with  Newport,  comprehend  about  eighty  milk.  Greenville,  Cabotsville, 
WilUamantic,  Norwich,  Jewitt*s  city,  and  a  few  others  are  situated  in  Connecticut. 
Some  of  these  factories  in  the  middle  district  belong  to  corporations,  but  the 
grealernumbGr  are  the  property  of  private  firms  or  individuals ;  the  machinery  is 
generally  old,  from  these  factories  having  been  the  first  established. 

Palteraon,  in  New  Jersey,  as  to  the  number  of  factories,  is  next  in  importance 
^to    Lowell;  Matteawan  (New  York),  Mana)'iink,  near  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
c,  4c.|  have  all  cotton  factories,  and  are  established,  both  in  respect  to  machi- 
and   management,  as  nearly  as  circumstances  allow,  after  the  models  of 
lanchcster  and  Glasgow.     In  Rhode  Island,  also,  the  machinery  is  almost  the 
s  as  that  used  in  New  York. 
lie  machinB  manufactories  are  chiefly  at  Lowell,  Providence,   Pawtucket, 
fi,  and  Matteawan  (New  York), 
The   foUowing  eitracts  from   that   pamphlet  descriptive  of  those  mills  are 
iiierevttng  i — 

*  Th«  eoCton  milii  are  neiiHy  the  mme  in  the  different  districts.  None  that  I  am  ttwnre  of 
iries  IB  height,  except  two  «t  Dover,  which  are  stx  stories  on  one  side  and  five  on  the 
^Ah&fi  tilt  ^eiieral  height  of  the  mills  in  this  country  is  three  or  four  stones  with  an  attic.  But 
iba  nilb  rveendy  built  ot  Lowell  Are  6ve  stories  high,  with  a  plain  roof;  from  which  it  seems  pro- 
halile,  that  tbougti  the  double  roof  biM  been  the  pkn  g^emlly  adopted,  it  is  likely  to  be  ab.indoned, 
aa  It  ift  ceruinly  the  most  expensive^  nor  doct  it  give  so  much  room  for  machinery  as  the  tive  stones 
aada|»ltiarooC 

••  The  ftoervl  height  of  cotton  mills  in  Scotland  is  siK  stories,  with  a  plain  roof.  Those  iu 
PiUJIanil  n  r  -.1%  to  eight  stories  high  ;  Stirling  and  Becktow's  milt,  Lower  Mosley-street, 
iliamJiriT  > tones  high. 

••  Tbrrv  iirr  ii  ivw  mills  ifi  this  country  driven  by  high-pressure  steam-engines.    There  are  four 

I  Newport,  and  one  in   Providence,  Rhode  Island  ;  and  three  in  Newhtiryport,   Masiachusetts, 

oab  usad,  whether  nntliracite  or  bituminous,  cost  from  seven  to  ei^ht  dollara  per  ton.     In 

1^  die  KRiUs  throughout  the  United  States  are  moved  by  water ;  indeed,  the  water  power 

«•  ©f  this  eountry  areincalcnlable,  and  many  years  must  elapse  ere  they  can  be  fully  brought 

iatM  WW*  in  armnging  the  mills,  the  water-wheels  are  necessarily  put  under  cover,  so  as  to  be  kept 
(o  aa  atinosph«n*  ccinsiderably  above  the  freezing-point  in  winter  ;  otherwise  the  severity  of  the 
llfOit,  wNch  frequently  descends  to  nearly  thirty  degrees  below  xero,  would  prevent  them  from 
opMating  a  great  part  of  the  year. 

**  The  eoat  of  Ui#  buildings,  machineryp  &c.,  is  a  great  deal  higher  in  America  tluin  in  Britain, 
li  wdl  at  Cba  fHitral  ratt  af  vrages*  particularly  in  the  carding  department. 
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**  Ailter  comparing  tlie  advaDtagcs  and  disadvantages  of  each,  it  appears  ihai  ike  Briiisk  manufaiC' 
turer  can  produce  his  goods  at  least  nineteen  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  American, 

**  The  British  liave,  no  doubt,  attained  to  great  perfection  in  the  art  of  manu&cturing  cotton 
goods ;  but  whctlier  they  will  be  able  to  maintain  tliat  high  pre-eminence  to  which  tbej  have 
arrived,  or  have  to  yield  to  the  increasing  improvements  of  foreign  nations,  are  questions  of  diffi- 
cult solution.  Their  most  powerful  rivals  are,  doubtless,  the  Americans.  [No,  the  unprotected 
Swiss  cotton.]  The  manufacturers  of  no  other  country  can  purcliase  their  cotton  so  cheap,  and  it 
is  presumed  no  country  possesses  such  extensive  water  privileges  ;  only  a  small  portion  of  wbicii 
has  yet  been  occupied.  If  we  add  to  these,  the  intelligence  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  people, 
it  will  at  once  be  evident  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  American  manufacturers  are  the 
most  formidable  competitors  with  which  the  British  have  to  contend  in  foreign  neutral  market^. 
This  can  only  prove  true  when  lands  become  scarce  and  dear,  and  the  wages  of  labour  low  in 
America." 

Moral  Character  and  Health  of  those  employed  in  the  Factories. — A  writer  on  American 
manu&ctures,  in  a  recent  number  of  Hunt's  Magazine  observes,  that  *'The  people  in  this 
country  (Massachusetts)  are  peculiarly  jealous  of  all  those  measures  of  policy  whose  tendencv 
is  in  any  way  to  debase  tlie  more  active  classes ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  they  watch  witli 
lynx-eyed  vigilance  all  those  interests  which  abroad  have  induced  in  any  measure  such  a  result. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  majority  at  all  times  to  discountenance  mea- 
sures which  lead  to  the  consequences  that  we  liave  described.  Hie  principles  of  our  holy  religion 
are  too  deeply  implanted  in  the  soil  to  further  tliat  course  of  policy  which  might  lead  either  to  vice  or 
ignorance  ;  audit  is  well  known  that  in  no  other  part  of  the  globe  are  moral  principles  more  widely 
diiTused  than  in  that  particular  section  of  the  republic  where  the  manufacturing  s\'stem  the  most 
extensively  prevaib.  The  husbands,  the  fathers,  and  the  brothers  of  those  wlio'  constitute  the 
active  agents  of  this  system,  are  themselves  voters,  and  some  of  them  even  the  legislators  of  the 
country.  We  have,  moreover,  so  much  faith  in  the  conscientious  integrity  of  the  factory-  owoen 
themselves— many  of  them  true-hearted  men  as  we  know  them  to  be— as  to  believe  that  the}-  would 
never  be  willing  to  foster  any  course  of  legislation  which  should  have  a  tendency,  in  the  remotest 
degree,  to  endanger  the  intelligence  or  the  morals  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  equal  con6dcfiee  in 
the  people  of  the  country,  who  we  believe  will  never  countenance  any  form  of  national  abuse. 
Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  condition  of  the  factory  operatives  of  the  United  States  is  such  is  to 
warrant  any  fears  respecting  their  present  state.  In  the  interior  of  New  England,  we  all  know, 
that  many  of  them  are  employed  near  their  own  homes,  and  within  the  range  of  the  oversight  of 
their  friends  ;  and  so  far  as  morals  are  concerned,  it  is  believed  that  the  factory  cstabSshments  aford  as 
much  purity  in  thin  rri^prct  as  is  found  in  other  branches  of  occupation.  As  regards  the  health  of  ibe 
active  agents  of  the  cotton  establishments,  evidence  has  been  from  time  to  time  adduced  upon  that 
subject  even  here  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  advantages  of  the  operatives  in  this  respect  areas 
great  as  are  furnished  by  most  other  kinds  of  active  employment,  ffe  learn  from  a  work  ufkkkhas 
been  recently  issued,  that  the  health  of  six  femaks  out  often  is  better  than  before  being  employed  in  the 
millsf  and  that  of  the  males,  one^lf  derive  the  same  advantage.  Nor  is  factory  labour  pursued  here 
as  in  England— a  continuous  business  for  life.  The  voung  men  and  women  of  the  country,  in  those 
places  where  the  factory  system  prevails,  employ  tlieir  industry  in  these  establishmeots.  not  as  a 
main  object  of  pursuit,  but  as  a  stepping-stone  to  a  future  settlement,  or  to  other  occupations. 
When  they  have,  by  dint  of  labour,  procured  for  themselves  a  small  sum,  it  not  unfrequenOy 
happens  that  thev  marry  and  engage  in  other  pursuits,  or  emigrate  to  the  broad  and  rich  fields  of 
the  west,  where  the  soil,  like  a  kind  mother,  opens  its  arms  to  receive  them,  and  where  they  teClte 
down  permanent  freeholders,  perhaps  the  future  legislators  of  the  country. 

'*  Hours  of  Labour, — As  regards  the  hours  of  labour — taking  Lowell  as  a  test — it  appem»  tfait 
work  is  commenced  in  the  moniing.from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  Ist  of  May,  at  daylight,  or« 
soon  as  the  operatives  can  see,  and  is  discontinued  during  these  eight  months  at  lial^paft  setcoin 
the  evening.  From  May  to  the  first  of  September,  five  oVlock  in  the  morning  is  the  time  for  ibe 
commencement  of  the  work,  and  it  is  stopped  in  the  evening  at  seven  o'clock.  Half-pait  twelve  is 
the  dinner  hour  during  the  year,  forty-five  minutes  being  allowed  for  that  purpose  during  the  bmi* 
mer  months,  and  thirty  during  the  other  eight.  The  following  table  from  an  experienced  OMMh 
facturer,  Mr.  Montgomery,  gives  the  average  hours  of  labour  during  tlie  year. 
Average  hours  of  work  per  day  throughout  the  year 
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P^^  ^  *^«  country,  although  the  hours  may  vary  somewhat  in  the  middle  and  southern 
Itttncts.  Jhtjbur  hoiidmyt,Jmsf,  independence  day,  ihauk^ivmg,  and  CSkrisimat,  besides  the  sabbath, 
f  course,  are  devoted  to  rest,  religious  duties,  and  amusement.  It  may  be  mentioned,  also,  that 
he  avenge  wages  of  females  at  Lowell  is  two  dollars  a  week,  besides  their  board,  and  that  of  the 
len  IS  about  eighty  cents  per  day,  besides  their  board.*** 

EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES  OF  COTTON  FROM  THE  UNITED 

STATf.S. 
The  following  statement,  showing  the  annual  amount  of  the  exports  of 
lomestic  manufactures  of  cotton  to  each  of  the  diflFerent  countries  to  which 
hey  were  chiefly  exported  from  the  United  States  in  each  year,  from  1826  to 
842,  have  been  compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
ory,  on  commerce  and  navigation ; — 

Mexico  has  been  a  regular,  and,  for  several  vears,  a  large  customer,  as  well  for  coloured  as  for 
bite  goods.  Of  the  former,  in  1826,  she  took  20,464  dollars  ;  in  1835,  291,780  dollars ;  since 
len  there  has  been  n  falling  off  in  the  amount,  so  that,  in  1841,  it  was  only  52,079  dollars.  Of 
hue  goods  she  received,  in  1826,  809,807  dollars  ;  in  1885,  1,054,608  dollars ;  which  has 
nee  gradually  declined  to  61,583  dollars,  in  1841,  owing,  probably,  to  the  perturbed  slate  of  that 
>untry  :— 


TEARS. 


IS.. 

tr., 

IS.. 

».. 

10.. 

II.. 

IS.. 
13.. 

M.. 


Coloured. 


dollara. 
20^464 
IS.a97 
SI  .897 
48.704 
SS,839 
79,737 
19,900 
335,481 
9I,S49 


White. 


YEARS. 


doUaiM. 
309,807 
311,491 
63,106 
116,627 
46^,331 
34«,837 
169,701 
578,057 
417,509 


1835., 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1830.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
184S.. 
11843.. 


Coloured. 


dollar'. 

291,780 
2,818 

223.015 
99,109 

100,617 
86.ii88 
52,079 
30,276 
79,333 


White. 


dollam. 
I,054,60S 
789,831 
94.990 
371,023 
170.593 
155.990 
61.583 
81,119 
113,694 


CaifTBAL  AvBaiCA  has  regularly  received  from  us  since  1826,  but  to  a  comparatively  small 
tent : — 


YEARS. 


M.. 

rr,, 
».. 

9.. 
iO.. 
II.. 
IS.. 

a., 
u.. 


Colonred. 

dolLtrs. 

1354 

738 

4,328 

6,046 

540 

200 

3,151 

14,490 


White. 


dollars. 
22.061 
41.887 
17.070 
23.616 
35.468 
14.849 
27.240 
103.323 
28.123 


Y  K  A  R  S. 


1835.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1830.. 
1840.. 
1841., 
1842., 
1843. 


Coloured. 


White. 


dollnrn. 
2,724 
20,4.^9 
5.931 
7,788 
1,414 
13,677 
5,539 
859 
2,683 


dollars. 
18.134 
21,321 
51,178 
48,938 
36,470 
68,093 
46,314 
17,661 
21,192 


TaxAB,  considering  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  since  its  independence,   has  formed  a 

•  •*  The  average  time  of  working  in  the  mills  per  day,  is  about  twelve  hours  and  a  quarter.  The 
Dale  operatives  remain  in  the  employ  of  the  companies,  on  an  average,  a  fraction  over  three  years. 
leir  average  ages  probably  range  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four.  Very  few  are  undei  fifteen,  and 
•t  many  over  twenty-four.  The  expense  of  a  female  employed  in  the  mills,  exclusive  of  board, 
ed  not  exceed  forty  dollars  per  annum,  even  when  she  dresses  elegantly  on  sabbaths  and  holidays, 
d  well  every  day.  She  may  therefore  save,  in  three  years,  186  dollars,  eiioueh  to  purchase  a 
tail  fiirm  in  the  western  country,  or  to  decently  furnish  a  young  mechanic's  or  farmer's  house  in 
>w  England.  It  is  a  very  important  fact,  tliat  most  of  the  girls  employed  in  the  mills  take  good 
re  of  their  earnings.  The  cashier  of  the  savings'  bank  informs  me,  that  of  386,000  dollars  depo- 
ed  io  that  institution,  250,000  dollars  belong  to  the  operatives,  mostly  females,  employed  in  the 
:tories.  Some  ^oung  females  come  here  from  the  surrounding  country,  work  a  few  years,  and 
iploy  iheir  earnings  to  aid  their  fathers  to  pay  small  debts  ;  some  to  procure  the  means  of  com- 
sCiog  a  genteel  education  at  some  one  of  our  numerous  New  England  academies.  The  majority, 
wever,8ave  their  money  to  furnish  the  houses  of  their  future  husbands.  It  is  supposed  that  their 
iDcet  of  marrying  are  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  by  their  residence  and  employment  in 
B  city.  Not  a  few  are  betrothed  before  they  enter  the  mills  ;  and  while  the  voung  men,  to  whom 
iy  were  to  be  wedded,  are  labouring  here  or  elsewhere  for  the  means  to  purchase  a  farm  and  build 
louse,  tbcy  labour  for  the  means  to  furnish  it,  and  in  most  cases  successfully  too."— Note  to 
icle  in  Hmm^s  Magazine, 
VOL.  II.  4  L 
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considerable  outlet  for  American  manufactures,  and,  when  established,  will  no  doubt  afford  a  per 
manent  and  extensive  market.     The  first  exports  appear  to  have  been  made  in  1887 : — 


YEARS. 

Coloured. 

Wbife. 

YEARS. 

ColouKd. 

WUlc 

1887 

dollars. 

9,593 

30.711 

95,857 

86,300 

dollars. 
50,051 
29.553 
138,603 
67.488 

Ig4l 

doTIara. 
54393 
17.442 
17.217 

d«il«ra. 
43,030 
IMOI 

1838. 

Ig42 

1839. 

1843 

91792 

1S40. 



Honduras  has  taken,  nearly  every  year,  both  white  and  coloured  goods,  and  the  export  is 
increasing : — 

YEARS. 


1827., 
1828.. 
1829.. 
1832.. 
1833.. 
1834., 
1835.. 
1830.. 


O'lonred. 

White. 

YEARS. 

Coloured. 

WUte. 

dollars. 
450 

dollars. 

476 

250 

955 

1.400 

9,221 

2,742 

11,102 

3,270 

1837 

dtaian. 
1742 

"m 

1240 

SJE99 

1838 

11J54 

.... 

1839 

15J6I 

5454 

1840 

SMM 

lOtW 

1841 

S3473 

. 

1842 

1*199 

ti.ior 

944 

1843 

.■i07 

Chili  has  uniformly  been  the  largest  customer^  especially  for  white  goods,  receiving  at  the 
same  time,  to  some  extent,  coloured  goods  also:— 


YEARS. 

Colon  red. 

White. 

YEARS. 

WhHr. 

1826 

dollars. 

1,894 
15,747 
52,090 

5,847 

4,456 

275 

10,913 

7,029 

dollar*. 

37,403 
271,033 
503,989 
341.f)95 

90.077 
300.336 
278.146 
346,651 
316.548 

1835 

dollars. 

12SJ7I 
57.869 

4.006 
20.989 
30,687 
1V870 
13,011 

2,000 

dirflan. 
MS1310 

m;m 

914,191 
4TB.4I9 
444JM 

1827 

1836 

1828 

1837 

1829 

1838 

1830 

1839 

1831 

1840 

1832 

1841 

1883 

1842 

1843 

1834 

Brazil  furnishes  the  next  largest  market  for  both  white  and  coloured  goods : — 

YEARS.                   Coloiirfd. 

White. 

YEARS.                  Coloaft-d. 

Wkte. 

dollarii. 
1826 I,.')S9 

dollars. 
215,287 
63,880 
100.853 
172,231 
54,234 
62,541 
166.023 
207.151 
206,824 

dollan. 
1835                                                      29327 

94M» 

49M47 

391,179 
424,701 
211,571 

90S.142 

1827 2,736 

1836  ...                         •••   1              IsilOl 

1828 i                2,544 

lft37           •    ••       •                       1                 (UtTHO 

1829 ,                5,904 

1838                    1               a±A»T 

1830 '                  554 

1839 61,017 

1840 79.^33 

1831 '                1^8 

18:« 13,244 

1841....                               1           Ifu'oai 

1833 16.545 

1842 !            145.193 

1843 ,            130.179 

1834 '            16,3(i5 

The  Cisalpine  Republic  commenced  receiving  American  manufactures  in  1837  to  a 
extent : — 


YEARS. 

Coloured. 

White. 

!            YEARS. 

Coloured. 

trite 

1837 

1         dollar*. 
1,172 
3,154 
10,860 
0,494 

dollars. 

344 

16,190 

11,294 

26,165 

1 
1841,., 

dollars. 

0,548 

90,700 

l,4SX 

IS38 

1842..    .           

1839 

1S43 

1840 

i 

Buenos  Aybes,  till  1828,  and  during  the  remainder  of  tlie  period,  the  Argentine 
received  cotton  goods  regularly  from  the  United  States  :— 


YEARS. 


1826. 
1897. 
1898 
I9i9, 
1839 
1S31. 
1831. 
1933. 
1834. 


Colourt  d. 


White. 


dollars  i         dollars. 

2,486  42.501 

370  i               5,531 

136  17,907 

4,081  143,570 

1,265  i              43.509 

30  I              32,922 

38,116  ,            127,857 

12,419  138.460 

4,824  *           tSB,S57 


Y  E  A  It  S. 


1835. 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839, 
1840, 
1841. 
1^12. 
1843. 


Coloorod. 


1I,1M 

S3a» 

MM 

t>UH 

■M 

1M39 
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rom  18*20  to  1832,  was  a  regular  customer,  excepting  in  1 83 1.     No  further  exports  ap- 
re  been  made  till  1837  and  1838,  since  which  time  they  have  ceased. 


RS. 

Coloured. 

Wbite. 

YEARS. 

Coloured. 

White. 

dollars. 

11,700 

257 

6^674 

1.612 

dollars. 
29,706 
62.324 
40.290 
41.556 

1830 

doUars. 
32,466 

dollars. 

2,481 

2,223 

15,104 

97,713 

1832 

1837 

1838* 

BiA  lias  been  a  small  but  regular  customer  from  1826  to  1838,  when  Venezuela  and 
ada  took  her  place : — 


RS. 

Coloured. 

White. 

Y  B  A  R  S. 

Coloured. 

White. 

dollsrs. 
3230 
256B 
1803 
358 
295 
980 
3057 

dollars. 
14,41 1 
14,284 
5,138 
4.555 
11.693 
14.623 
20,378 

1833 

Hlllif 

dolUrs. 
33,843 
41,422 
44,209 
50,035 
70.418 
43,715 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838* 

*  Included  under  general  term  of  South  America,  after  this  year. 

nRLMp  in  1839,  received  of  coloured  goods,  2003  dollars;  1840,   12,569  dollars  ;  1641, 

rs;  and  of  white  goods,  in   1838,   16,045  dollars;   1839,  49,549  dollars  ;  1840,  80>621 

Hl»  86,088  dollars. 

ABNADA,  in  1839,  received  all  white  goods,  2858  dollars ;  1840,3527  dollars;   1841, 

rs. 

America,  generally. — Under  this  head,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  were  ex- 

827, 2839  dollars  ;  in  1829,  967  dollars  ;  in  1834,  90  dollars  ;  in  1839,  12,276  dollars  ;  in 

10  dollars ;  and  in  1841, 37,760  dollars,  all  white  eoods  ;  and  in  1840,  766  dollars,  and  in 

)51  dollars,  of  coloured  goods  ;  in  1842,  27,960  dollars,  white  goods,  and  44,729  dollars, 

in  1843, 1859  dollars,  white,  and  38,376  dollars,  coloured  goods. 

does  not  now,  for  the  first  time,  receive  American  cotton  manufactures,  having,  since 

a  customer  to  a  considerable  amount,  viz. : — 


RS. 

Coloured. 

White. 

YEARS. 

Coloured. 

White.' 

dollam. 
154 

!!!! 

64,881 

dollars. 

14,776 

0,388 

14.981 

25,913 

52,080 

49,256 

87,4S0 

127,813 

146,881 

1835 

doHars. 
2.552 
15,351 
11.097 

11.280 
6,360 

31,866 

dollars. 
170.175 

1836     

70,394 

1837 

199.255 

1838 

507,560 

1839.      .          ... 

255,975 
361,095 

1840 

1841 

173,755 

1842 

337,470 

1843 

971.202 

f,  the  Levant,  and  Egypt. — With  the  exception  of  417  dollars  in  1828,  and  172  dollars 
ive  received  all  in  white  cottons. 


RS. 

Coloured. 

White. 

YEARS. 

Coloored. 

White. 

dollars. 

dollarn. 
29.058 
46.321 
3,880 
4,0114 
29,117 
11.590 
32,961 
70,902 
30,433 

1835 

dollars. 

57,273 
85,389 

doUars. 
14,969 

1836 

51,240 

1837 

21,720 
111,947 



1838 

1839 

48,996 

1840 

63,749 

1841 

81,780 

1 842     

3,405 

1843*. 

175 

0RTH-WE8T  COAST  of  AMERICA  rCCCivcd- 


.R8. 

Coloured. 

White. 

dolUrs. 

300 

67 

1025 

396 

dollars. 
S»,051 

14,364 

17,489 

1,075 

7.188 

M13 

YEARS. 


1832, 
1833 
1834 
1835, 
1836 
1840. 


Coloured. 


dollars. 


6104 
24 


White. 


dollars. 
11.226 
8,230 
12,269 
4.800 
5,000 
69 
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The  export  of  cottons  to  the  Islands  of  the  Souto  Seas,  commenced  in  1826,  and  liave  con- 
tinued a  regular  market,  viz. : — 


YEARS. 

Coloared. 

White. 

YEARS. 

Coloured.       |         White. 

1928                             

dollars. 
433 
1180 
1824 
1194 

4677 
96 

doUan. 
3859 
9403 
2064 

600 

371 
74'i5 
3911 
4185 

igao 

dollars.         i        dollars. 
24,7« 

MIS 

4,060                      ll,SM 
6,1»                      17.7» 
6,371         1             4S.174 

49,97s               m,tm 

8,225                     I4ill4 

IgSg 

1837 

1820....»*           

1838...  • •• 

isso 

1839 

1931          

1840 

Igjl3                    

1841» 

Ig34     

1842 

1835*.'. 

1843 

5,862                        1,465 

*  Sandwich  Itlanda  indaded  in,  and  after  this  year,  under  South  Seas  and  f  ncific  Oo 


Sandwich  Islands. — 


YEARS. 

Coloured. 

While. 

YEARS. 

Cokmr«d. 

White. 

1837 

dollars. 

11.590 
37,739 

dollar*. 
15.227 
4.000 
6,350 

1840 

dollars. 
49,174 

dollars. 
Mil 

|g38 

1941 ,. 

1839 

In  the  report  of  1841,  these  two  are  united— 45,878  dollars'  worth  of  coloured,  and  60,128 
dollars'  worth  of  white  goods. 

Australia,  in  1838,  received  910 dollars*  worth  of  cotton  goods;  in  ld40, d590  dolkn;  m 
1841,  none;  in     42,  none  ;  and  in  1848, 160  dollars  white, 

xManilla  and  Philippine  Islands  have  been  regular  customers  since  1828;  taking  i 
of  white  goods,  excepting  862  dollars*  wortli  of  coloured  in  1829. 


YEARS. 


Coloured. 


Whits. 


YEARS. 


CohMred. 


182S., 
.1820., 
1830.. 
1831., 
1832., 
1834., 
1835., 


dollars. 


doilaiB. 
534 

190 
35,024 
8,571 
2,680 
2.082 
35,471 


1836. 
1838., 
1839.. 
1840., 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1843.. 


dollars. 


275 


9Mlt 

Mgtn 


IVSUHf 


Asia  generally. — Resides  the  preceding,  there  have  been  regular  exports  to  other  ptrtB«f 
Asia,  under  this  general  head. 


YEARS. 

Coloured. 

White. 

YEARS. 

Coloured. 

White. 

1826 

dollars. 

"278 
166 

dollars. 

1.277 

3,100 
583 

5.233 
10.846 

7.316 
18,334 
12,678 

9,723 

1839 

dollars. 
1.170 

376 
68,011 
tl,23l 

2.02© 
22,447 

1,866 

d*nw 

1827 

1830 

MM 

Mun 
ifi,a» 

182i 

1837 

1820 

1838 

1880 

1839 

1831 

1840 

1841 

1832 

18S3 

1842 

1834 

1843 

Dutch  East  Indies. — The  export  commenced  in  1828.     From  tliat  year  to  1838,  i 
white  goods;  for  five  subsequent  years,  a  portion  of  coloured  ;  since  then,  all  white. 


YEARS. 

White. 

YEARS. 

Colo«fcd. 

WUML 

1828 

dollan. 

5330 
2072 
281 

doUar*. 

2,577 

5,777 

4,110 

3,500 

6,396 

26.285 

52,806 

124,602 

1836 

doltaf*. 

•  >•• 
1911 
4888 

•  ••• 

18MH 

1829 

1837 

1830 

1838  .       ...           .... 

1831 

1838 

I8n 

1840 

1833 

1841 

ss 

1834 

1842 

3 

1835 

1841 
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DoTCB  Wist  Indib8,  have  likewbe  been  small  customers  for  several  years,  vii. :  — 


YKAR8. 


886. 
«f7. 
818.. 
881., 
81t  . 
833.. 
834.. 
83S. 


OolOOTMl. 


dollan. 

'938 
176 
171 

"li 

488 

433 


Wklte. 

YBARS. 

doUarfl. 
1504 

1S35 

706 

1837 

1838 

1839 

854 

1S40 

1438 

Ig4] 

778 

)g42 

848 

1843 

Coloured. 


dollars. 
lOM 
2078 


930 


Wliite. 


dollar*. 
803 
6,001 
0,704 
5960 
16,637 
3,378 
18,637 
7,438 


HoiXAin>,in  1832,  received  900  dollars,  in  1837,  5027  dollars*  worth  of  white  goods,  and  in 
1843  252  dollars'  worth  of  white  goods. 

Havss  Towns,  in  1826,  took  315  dollars*  worth  of  white  goods;  in  1832,  seventy-two 
lollars;  in  1834,820  dollars;  in  r839,  twenty  dollars;  in  1840,  2150  dollars;  in  1841,  1412 
lolhrs;  and  in  1837,  288  dollars*  worth  of  coloured  goods;  in  1842,  fifty  dollars  of  white;  and  in 
1843,  885  dollars*  worth  of  white  goods. 

Bblgivm,  in  1840,  received  341  dollars^  in  1841,  10,894  dollars'  worth  of  cotton  goods,  but  in 
1 842  and  1843  none. 

Fkench  West  Indies  have  constantly  received  a  small  amount,  chiefly  white  goods. 


YRARS. 

White. 

YBARS. 

White. 

YEARS. 

White. 

YEARS. 

White. 

ins 

dollan^ 
65r 

1804 
390 

I80T 

Ig30 

dnllart. 
418 
436 
506 
1068 

1834 

dollart. 
818 
«504 
6345 
3395 

1838 

dolUrp. 
655S 

1887 

1831   . 

1835 

1839 

4603 

18» 

183t 

1836 

1840 

5198 

I«» 

1833 

1837 

1841 

3&i€ 

ind  in  1826,  twenty  dollars*  worth  of  coloured  goods  ;  1827,  forty-seven  dollars;  1833, 472  dolkn  ; 
1834,  144  dollars;  1840,  158  dollars;  1841,  sixty-eiriit  dollars;  1842,  coloured,  123  dollars; 
nrhite,  7454  dollars ;  and  in  1843,  479  dollars  coloured,  and  2243  dollars  white  goods. 

Peancb,  on  the  Atlantic,  received,  in  1832,  100  dollars*  worth,  and  in  1838,  310  dollars'  wortli 
)f  white  goods.  Her  African  settlements  took,  in  1830,  266  dollars'  worth  ;  and  her  ports  on  the 
\lediterraneao,  in  1830,  received  1292  dollars'  worth  ;  in  1833,  450  dollars'  worth  ;  in  1835,  931 
lollars*  worth;  in  1836,  1837,  1838,  1839,  1840,  and  1841,  none;  in  1842,  2398  dollars' worth ; 
ind  in  1843,  none. 

Russia  received,  in  1830,  fifly-two  dollars'  worth,  and  in  1839,  12,131  dollars*  wortli  of  white 
;oods. 

Bnoland,  and  the  dependencies  of  Great  Britain. — To  England,  the  amount  is  very  small, 
ind  probably  was  only  desi^^ed  to  exhibit  samples  of  different  American  manufactures.  In 
1826,  only  664  dollars  worth ;  in  1829,  450  dollars' worth  of  white  goods.  In  1828,  the  first 
roioared  goods  were  sent,  amounting  only  to  273  dollars ;  in  1830,  1852  dollars ;  in  1832,  2289 
lollan ;  in  1833,  1861  dollars  ;  in  1834,  4566  dollars,  all  white  goods.  In  1835,  573  dollars' 
MTorth  of  coloured  eoods ;  in  1836,  2233  dollars'  worth  of  white,  and  8580  dollars'  worth  of 
x>kMired  goods ;  and  in  1837,  11,899  dollars'  worth  of  coloured  goods,  which  appears  to  be  the 
last  export  up  to  1841.     Several  of  her  colonies  have  been  regular  customers,  to  some  extent. 

BaiTUB  East  Indies. — In  1827,  the  export  commenced^  and  has  been  continued  ever  since,  in- 
:reasing,  till,  instead  of  deriving,  as  formerly,  from  this  quarter,  our  principal  supply  of  white 
^oods,  we  received  not  a  piece  from  thence  in  1840  and  1841 ;  but  in  each  of  those  years  furnished 
iiem  with  over  150,000  dollars'  worth  of  our  own  manufacture. 


TKAM. 


1887.. 
I8S».. 
189.. 
IS88., 
1881. 


White. 


YBARS. 


del  lam.  | 

l.MO  1832. 

1.987  11833. 

0,ftS3  11834. 

16,3M  J1835. 

89.016  1836. 


White. 


YEARS. 


dollars. 
86.073 
30.013 
89,454 
97.300 

103,746 


1837. 
1838. 


White. 

1       YBARS. 

White. 

dollar*. 

52.017 
134,848 

42.808 
153,484 

1 
1841 

dolUrm. 
157.500 
120.501 
115,308 

1018 

1843 

Id  1832,  eighty-seven  dollars'  worth  of  coloured  goods  were  exported  to  the  East  Indies  ;  in 
1888,5914  dollars^  worth  ;  in  1839,  442  dollars'  worth  ;  in  1842,  9905  dollars'  worth  ;and  in  1843, 
708  dollars'  worth. 

St.  HBLBNA.-*In  1833,  2426  dollars'  worth  of  coloured,  and  1846  dollars'  worth  of  white 
nods,  were  exported  to  Uiis  island ;  and  in  1834,  1407  dollars'  worth  of  coloured,  and  7108 
iollais*  worth  of  white  goods ;  none  since. 

The  Cape  op  Good  Hope  received  from   us,  in  1826,  584  dollars'  worth  of  white  goods ;  in 
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18dd,865  dollars'  worth  ;  in   1835,  2,015  dollars'  wortli;  ib  1886,  1,038  doUart'  worth  ;  and  io 
1888,  552  dollars'  worth.     Here  the  exportation  ceased. 

Gibraltar. — There  have  annually,  since  1826,  been  clearances  of  our  manufiictures  ibrdiis 
port,  chiefly  white  goods. 


YEARS. 


1820.. 
1827.. 
1828.. 
1829.. 
1830.. 


White. 


I 


YEARS. 


dollars.  : 

6,095  I  1831., 

22,127  I  1^32., 

22,736  1833., 

2,914  1834., 

40,936  I   1835., 


White. 


YEARS. 


I 


White. 


dollars. 
7,414 
062 
1^46 
3,638 
4,550 


1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
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In  1828,  446  dollars*  worth  of  coloured  goods  were  exported ;  in  1880,  280  dolkn*  worth; 
in  1834,  2,153  dollars'  worth ;  and  in  1839,  933  dollars*  wortli. 

Malta. — Prior  to  1834,  Italy  was  included  with  Malta.  In  that  year  Italy  receifed  frocn  the 
United  States  2,041  dollars'  worth  of  white  goods;  in  1835,  10,475  dollars' worth ;  in  1887, 
11,695  dollars' worth  ;  in  1838,  5120  dollars' worth;  in  1839,  13,407  dollars' worth  ;  and  in  the 
same  year,  383  dollars'  worth  of  coloured  goods.  Since  then  no  exports  of  cotton  goods  hare 
been  made  to  Malta. 

British  West  Indies. — In  1826,  eleven  dollars' worth  of  coloured,  and  1122  dollars'  wordiof 
white  goods,  were  exported  to  the  British  West  Indies  from  the  United  States.  From  dial  yctr, 
to  1831,  there  was  no  further  export.     Since  then,  it  has  amounted  annually  to  more  or  less. 


Y  B  A  R  S. 

Coloured.                White. 
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1834.... 

1S40 

1S35 

IMi 

Uti 
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TuE  BaiTisH  AMsaiCAN  Colonies  have  been  regular  customers  for  American 
small  amount,  viz. : — 


cottons  tot 
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12^ 

^4 

IMt 
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IS27 
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1828....... 

1837 

1829. 

1838 

1830 

1839 

1831... 

1840 

1832 

1841 

1833 

1H42 

1834 

1843 

zm 

British  Guiana  received,  from  the  United  States  in  1833^  337  dollars'  worth  of  ooloinvd 
goods ;  in  1838,  4,121  dollars*  worth  ;  and  in  1841,  9,533  dollars'  worth  ;  since  1841  none  hawe 
been  received. 

Spain,  on  the  Mediterranean,  received,  in  1840,  from  the  United  States,  7,018  doUanT  woctk 
of  white  goods ;  and 

The  Spanish  West  Indies  imported  cottons  from  the  United  States,  viz. : — 
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Italy  and  Malta  received  from  the  United  States,  cotton  goods,  viz. : — 


YEARS. 


Wliite. 


YEARS. 


Whiti*. 


YEARS. 


White. 


182f. 
1827. 


dollar*. 
5102  1828.. 

1401         '     1829. 


dnlUm.  di4lars. 

2941        '     1830 24,514 

148!i  1831 600 


In  1838,  Italy  alone  received  from  the  United  Stotcs  only  forty-fonr  doUan*  wofth  of  «Ul« 
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;  in  1840.  1»S42 dollars* worth;  in  1841,  10,274  dollars'  worth ;  in  1842, 1,648  dollars*  worth ; 
184d,  1,440  dollars*  worth. 

Geeecc,  in  1838,  1,579  dollars'  worth  of  white  goods. 

Trieste,  and  other  Ports  on  the  Adriatic — 


R8. 
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1837 

ite  goods.     In   1837,  289  dollars'  worth  of  coloured  goods ;  and  in   1839,  138  dolUrs' 

:iLT  in  1841,  received  from  the  United  States  500  dollars'  worth  of  white  goods ;  and  in  1842, 
Jlars*  wortli  of  coloured  goods. 

KicA  (generally)  has  affonled,  since  1826,  a  considerable  market ;  which,  as  the  American 
lents  there  increase,  will  continue  to  extend  the  consumption  of  our  manufactures. 
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YEARS. 
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White. 
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dollar*. 
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69,668 
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88,370 

44,749 

J8.747 
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ETCGAL  has  received  from  the  United  States  a  small  quantity,  viz  ;— in  1826,  833  dollars' 
of  white  goods ;  in  1837,  2,244  dollars'  worth  :  In  1838,  740  dollars'  worth ;  and  in  1835, 
olkn^  worth  of  coloured ;  since  1838  no  exports  to  Portugal. 

le  AzoERs,  in  1826,  received  2,636  dollars' worth  of  coloured,  and  200  dollars*  worth  of  white; 
Doe  1881  have  eontinued  to  take  a  small  amount. 
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iDEiEA  has  also  afforded  a  regular  but  small  market  for  American  cottons,  from  1826  to  1838, 
hen  none  have  been  receiv^. 
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HBEiFFB,  in  1826,  received  502  dollars' worth  of  white  American  goods;  in  1827,  500  dollars' 
;  in  1829,  5,650  dollars'  worth  ;  in  1830.  1,107  dollars'  worth  ;  in  1831, 1959  dollars'  worth  ; 
2,  516  dollars'  worth  :  and  in  1827,  twenty-one  dollars*  worth  of  coloured  goods  ;  in  1831, 
liars'  worth. 
i  Cape  db  Verd  Islands  have  imported  American  cottons,  viz. : — 
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Hayti  lias  imported  cotton  goods  regularly  from  the  United  States  during  the  following 
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Cuba. — Botli  coloured  and  white  American  goods  have  found  a  tolerable  market  in  Cuba,  I 
the  first  export  in  1826. 
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Danish  West  Indies  have  been  regular  customers  for  American  cottons,  viz. : — 
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Swedish  West  Indies,  since  1828,  have  taken  more  or  less. 
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The  West  Indus  generally,  not  before  mentioned,  have  imported  small  quantities 

Tlie  preceding  statements,  prepared  with  care  from  the  treasury  documents,  will  be 
useful,  as  pointing  out  the  various  markets  to  which  American  cotton  goods  have  ~ 


Vaujb  of  Imports  of  certain  Cotton   Manufiurtures  into  the  United  States  from 

1821  to  1844. 
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*oir  Goods  printed  in  the  United  States,  Number  of  Factories,  Yards,  and  Value,  in  1842. 
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iMFoaTg    into    the    United    States     of    Cotton 
Goods  from    Franeo   on  the    Atlantic,   from 
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IT  of  plain  and  printed  calicoes  from  England  during  the  years  1830  to  1844,  incla- 
re,  to  tbe  British  West  Indies,  to  Foreign  West  Indies  ana  to  the  United  States. 


IS. 
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supply  of  coloured  cottons  from  France,  appears  from  the  foregoing  table  not  to  be  dimi- 
wbite  goods  there  is  a  partial  reduction. 


supi 
-of  ^ 


fouMse&nes  de  Laines— "On  the  1st  of  February.  1840,  a  new  pattern  of  mousselines  de 
jrived  from  France  at  New  York,  and  was  offered  by  the  importer  at  fourteen  cents  per 
the  case.  The  agent  of  a  Rhode  Island  calico-printing  csUblishment  forwarded  a  piece 
new  style  of  goods  to  Providence  tlie  day  after  their  arrival,  and  in  sixteen  days  he  had  the 
yie  of  goods,  and  of  equal  fabric,  in  New  York,  selling  at  ten  cents  per  yard.     The  manu- 

•  had  but  twelve  days  to  engrave  the  new  pattern  on  a  copper  cylinder,  from  which 
iravinff  was  raised  on  a  steel  cylinder,  then  hardened  and  made  ready  for  impression  ;  the 
ind  of  ingredients  for  colour  discovered  by  chemical  experiments ;  the  cloth  printed,  dried, 
ed  for  narket."— ifiifi/'«  Magatmt. 

•  L.  II.  4    M 
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Table  showing  the  Value  of  Domestic  Manufactures  of  Cotton  Exported  from  the  United 

States,  from  1826  to  1844. 
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32,763 

Bi.Tira 

10B02I 
|T,46,5 
3U44.> 
43,503 
3T,3i5 
57312 

dotlars. 

227,574 
1373«8 
28,f^r3 
127,336 

fil332 

5S,il54 

201.2*11 

31302 

7,83» 

14.912     1 

173,040 

82,543 

Ift.Uf 

192,738 

303,701 

aj»,3Cl 

323,174 

df41ftf«. 
lJ3rl,]25 
U  5^4 14 
1,010,239 

I.23.457 
1.318.183 
1.13*1.313 
1329374 
2,532,517 
a.(m5.044 
2,8.-^fi»l 
t.25,^?3ll 
2331.473 
3,750,755 
2^3,093 
3,549,607 
3.192,546 
2,975341 

doHanw 

<JS8«.22^ 
6J4M91 

^tl5,W6 
6,tS«.]3l 

I140 1,774 
Wt>3» 

IUHM74 

8i.41S,Stf 
8373350 
lQ,n3,44« 
lt,l«333 
12399^5M 
ft38l.4» 
&92^386 

Statem£¥T  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Manufactures  of  Cotton  Imported  into  the  United 
States  from  1821  to  1844,  inclusive. 


YEARS. 

Dyed  aod 
coloured. 

I                          I      Horfery. 
1      bindiogs. 

Twift,  yara. 
and  tiaread. 

Nankeens 
from  China. 

Article*  not 
■F«cl49d. 

mt^%. 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1890 

1827 

1828 

1829 

18S0 

1831 

1832 

1883 

1834 

ISM 

1886 

1837 

I8S0 

1889 

1840 

IS41 

1842 

I843*  

1844 

doUars. 
43«1.407 
5.856,703 
4399,499 
V76,2I0 
7,709,830 
5.056,725 
ft.316,546 
6.133344 
4,404,078 
4356,075 
10  046309 
6,35^475 
5.181.647 
0,668,823 
10310,722 
12,192380 
7,087,270 
43173*1 
9316,000 
3,893,694 
7,434,727 
6,108.544 
1.739318 

dollara. 
2,511,405 
2.951,627 
2,036318 
2354.540 
3326.208 
2,260,0  '4 
2,584.994 
2,451316 
2,242.805 
2.487.804 
4385,175 
2.258,672 
1,181,512 
1,706,482 
2.738,498 
2,766,787 
1,011.399 

980.142 
2.154.931 

017.101 
1.578,505 
1,286394 

303,105 

dnilan. 
198.783 
433.309 
314,600 
387314 
545315 
404379 
489,773 
040  360 
580397 
387,454 
887,957 

1,035,513 
623.369 
749.356 
006369 

1358.608 

1,207  -^67 
767.850 

1379.783 
792,078 
980339 

1.027.621 
307343 

doUard. 

151.138 
181.843 
103.259 
140.069 
201 349 
175,143 
263.772 
844  040 
173.120 
172,7*5 
303.414 
310.122 
343.060 
379,703 
544,473 
.\55.290 
404.603 
222.114 
770,004 
387.095 
803.180 
457317 

20,227 

dollara. 

361,978 

823,365 

000.700 

188,033 

350,243 

304,980 

256,221 

388.231 

542,179 

228,233 

114,076 

120,620 

37,001 

47.337 

9.021 

28348 

35.990 

27,049 

3.772 

1.102 

217 

53 

dotfarg. 

Wioi 

375,771 
146,294 
454347 
l.03S,^t 
412,858 
320373 
363,102 
313,242 
2!]>33«1 
533,390 
5»,307 

e74.ori 

744311 
304318 
^4.591 
013^414 
9D431R 
OIMK 

^4wa 

dedaia. 
7311^711 

IM4«3i7 
•3*4377 
MWJ3r 

IS3093I6 
a34a3»l 
93'9.133 

■3i2,fll7 
73fll.8i« 
IC39M>4 
]il38M5« 
73«i.4W 
I«,l4».t81 

11J8M« 

l«3«^lil 
i3N3ii 

tl33f3« 

«3a«30i 

*  All  the  statements  of  imports  and  exports  for  1843  are  for  die  nine  montks  ending  the  lOdi  Ji 
statements  are  for  the  year  ending  30th  September.    For  sabaeqnent  years,  aceording  to  Aet  of 
meats  are  to  be  for  the  years  ending  30tb  June. 


iMOVioM 

t&oslair 


WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURES. 


The  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths  have  certainly  not  succeeded  so  exten- 
sively^ nor  so  advantageously  as  those  of  cotton.  But  if  we  take  into  aceoont 
the  common  woollen  cloths,  generally  in  America  called  home  spuns^  these  ttban 
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have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  of  great  importance  in  nearly  all  the  agricultural  dis^ 
tricts,  except  in  those  of  the  southern  slave  states.  The  wool  of  all  the  sheep  in 
the  United  States  being  spun,  dyed,  and  woven,  milled  and  worn  in  the  country, 
is  aofficient  proof  of  the  fact  that  it  supersedes  so  much  for  wear  of  other  fabrics. 
The  high  duties,  however,  increase  the  price  to  the  weaver  of  all  woollen  fabrics, 
so  long  as  there  is  not  a  surplus  of  domestic  woollens  over  the  general  consump- 
tion of  the  country. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  in  1831,  was  estimated  at 
20,000,000.  In  1825,  there  were,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  from  actual  re- 
turns, 3,499,549.  The  quantity  of  wool,  taking  an  average  of  three  years,  was 
estimated  by  a  committee,  in  1831,  at  50,000,000  lbs.  per  annum,  and  the  quan- 
tity imported,  to  be  spun  and  woven  in  factories  and  families,  amounted,  in 
1831,  to  5,622,962  lbs.     Mr.  Pitkin  observes  that, 

'*  Although  the  returns  in  relation  to  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States,  made  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  1832,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
were  generally  deficient ;  yet  they  show,  that,  in  some  of  the  states,  the  manufacture  of  wool, 
cotton,  and  iron  had  been  carried  to  a  ereat  extent,  in  fixed  establishments,  in  Massachusetts, 
the  Tidue  of  woollens,  in  these  establishments,  exceeded  6,500,000  dollars.  In  the  county  of 
Woreeiter  alone,  in  that  state,  the  manufacture  of  wool  amounted  to  2,499,500  dollars,  and  the 
value  of  agricultural  products  consumed  by  the  labourers  in  the  woollen  establishments,  in  tliat 
county,  according  to  returns  of  the  manufacturers,  was  1,776,000  dollars. 

**  In  eslimatins  the  value  of  woollens  made  in  this  country,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that, 
DOtwiUistanding  Uie  numerous  fixed  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  thi^i  article  lately 
erected,  houaehokl,  or  family  manufactures  of  wool,  and  mixtures  of  wool  and  cotton,  are  still 
carricxi  on  to  a  great  extent. 

"  In  the  year  1810,  the  whole  number  of  fulling  mills  in  the  United  States,  as  returned  by  the 
marshak,  was  1682,  and  the  carding  machines  16d0;  and,  in  1825,  in  the  state  of  New  York 
aJone,  tlie  number  of  the  former  was  1222,  and  of  the  latter,  1580;  and  it  will  be  remembered, 
that  the  number  of  looms  in  this  country,  in  1810,  was  324,998,  principally  in  families. 

dollars. 
In  182.5,  the  number  of  yards  of  fulled  cloth  made  in  families,  in  the  state  of 

New  York,  as  official  returns  show,  was  2,918,2:53,  valued  at 2,918,233 

The  number  of  yards  of  flanneb,  and  other  woollens,  not  fulled,  was 

8,468,001,  valued  at  twenty  cents  per  yard 693,600 

Making 3,611.833 

The  value  of  the  same  kinds  of  cloth,  made  in  families  in  that  state,  at  the  present  time 
(January,  1835)  must  be,  at  least,  4,500,000  dollars ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  house- 
hold manufactures  of  wool,  in  New  England,  must  equal,  if  not  exceed,  those  of  New  York. 
The  agent  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  ascertain  the  manufactures  in  New 
Hamphire,  states,  in  his  return,  that  in  125  towns,  whose  population  was  148,647,  one-half  of 
the  clothing  of  the  inliabitants  was  made  in  families  ;  the  value  of  the  whole  being  estimated  at 
2,380,048  dollars.     The  greatest  part  of  the  cloth  made  in  these  towns  must  have  been  woollen. 

••  The  agent  for  New  Hampshire,  however,  and  those  employed  by  him,  attended  to  these 
subjects  of  inquiry,  much  more  than  the  agents  in  the  other  states  ;  and  his  answer  will  tend  to 
elucidate  the  question  now  under  consideration.  lie  stated,  in  his  return,  'that  in  the  counties 
of  Rockineham,  Stafford,  Graflon,  and  Coos,  containing  125  towns,  and  148,647  inhabitants,  the 
expense  of  each  individual,  annually,  for  clotlis  of  all  descriptions  for  wearing  apparel,  is  sixteen 
dollars,  making  the  expense  to  the  whole  population,  of  2,380,000  dollars.  Allowing,*  he  adds, 
•  seven  persons  to  a  familv,  there  would  be  21,250  families,  the  average  expense  to  each  of  which, 
for  bedding,  carpeting,  table  linen,  &c.,  is  nineteen  dollars,  equal  to  403,7 12  dollars ;  so  that  2,783,860 
dollars  are  t^arfy  expended  for  cloths,  for  wearing  apparel,  bedding,  carpeting,  Sic.  Something 
more  than  one-lialf  of  these  cloths  are  manufactured  in  families.'  The  expense  of  clothing  each 
individual  in  the  counties  of  New  Hampshire,  above  referred  to,  was  sixteen  dollars;  and  as  this 
clothing  must  liave  consisted  principally  of  woollens  and  cottons,  we  think   the  sum  of  ten 
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dollars  for  each  person  in  the  United  States,  for  this  kind  of  clothing,  cannot  be  deemed  an  ovei^ 
estimate. 

•*  The  manufacture  of  carpets  has  lately  increased  in  this  country  very  rapidly.  In  D^ 
cember,  1834,  there  were  in  operation,  in  the  United  States,  at  least,  511  carpet  looms,  in 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  factories ;  of  which  eighteen  were  for  Brussels,  twenty-one  for  what 
are  called  treble  ingrained,  424  for  other  ingrained,  forty-four  for  Venetian,  and  four  for  damask 
Venetian  ;  and  that  the  number  of  yards  of  carpeting,  produced  yearly  from  these  loomSy  was  as 
follows : — 

yards. 

Brussels 21,600 

Three  ply 81,500 

Other  ingrained 954,000 

Venetian 132,000 

Damask  Venetian 8,400 

Making 1,147,500 

The  average  value  of  carpeting  may  be  estimated  at  one  dollar  per  yard." 

Such^  according  to  Mr.  Pitkin^  was  the  state  of  the  woollen  manafiactures 
in  the  year  1834;  and  he  states  that  there  were  in  other  states  a  great  quantity 
of  common  carpeting  made  in  the  houses  of  families. 

In  1840^  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  are  given  in  the  iDaF> 
shal's  returns — (see  Table  of  Live  Stock) — at  19,311^374.  The  annual  quan- 
tity of  wool  at  35,802^114  lbs.  If  these  returns  be  true,  the  estimate  given  in 
the  report  for  1831  (viz.,  20,000,000  sheep),  must  have  been  either  greatly  exag- 
gerated or  there  has  been  but  little  increase  since  that  period;  which  is  not 
likely,  unless  the  increased  demand  for  mutton  for  food  has  been  equal  to  the 
annual  increase  of  the  number  of  sheep.  The  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  wod, 
in  1831  (viz.,  50,000,000  lbs.),  must  have  also  been  greatly  overrated.  OUier 
statements  estimate  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  as  much  greater 
than  the  official  returns.     Some  authorities  as  high  as  35,000,000. 

"  Hosiery,"  says  Mr.  Elbworth,  "  is  now  made  in  tbe  United  States  witli  astonbhing  raptditja 
by  the  aid  of  the  power  weaving  loom,  an  American  invention,  which  has  not  yet  been  introduced 
into  England.  While,  there,  it  is  a  full  day's  work  to  knit  by  hand  two  pairs  of  drawen,  a  fiH, 
here,  at  two  dollars  fifty  cents  per  week,  will  make,  by  the  power-loom,  twenty  pairs  in  the  same  time. 
A  piece,  twenty- eight  inches  in  width,  and  one  inch  long,  can  be  knit  in  one  minute,  thus  reducing 
the  expense  of  manufacturing  this  article  one-tenth  of  the  former  method  by  the  haiid4ooaiB. 
The  importance  of  this  improvement  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  tliat  the  quantity  of  bosieiT 
used  in  the  United  States  is  valued  at  2,500,000  dollars ;  and  tlie  stockings,  woveo  skdttB,  ana 
drawers,  made  in  this  country,  at  500,000  dollars." — Report  for  1848 

The  exports  of  woollen  manufactures  from  the  United  States  are  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  enumerated. 

For  the  number  of  woollen  factories,  fulling  mills,  persons  employed,  vahieof 
fabrics^  and  capital  invested^  see  tabular  statements  hereafter. 
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CBNT  exhibiting  the  Value  of  all  Manufactures  of  Wool  Imported  into  the  United 
States  annually,  from  I82I  to  1843. 


iKB, 


Clotht  Mod 


BlAnliets. 


MltMt  ice. 


Wanted 

Scuff*. 


Woallm  h 

WontiMl 

Yard. 


Cftrpet- 


FIaq 
ficiliMitd 


All 


or  Wwi. 


dollar*, 

4,^46,714 
4,«ft5,4|a 

&,ini,B4i 

4,364pS40 


dulUrPx 

434.V»r} 

l>0k.l4T 
G*4.*l9a 

Ii^.7«4 
103,477 

46^,467 
aV4,04l 

1,  ins^tm 

l«S0A,»44 

94G,MrM 
37Mn 

301,434 


dollan^ 
1t>8,7S3 
4S3,30a 

317t7T8 
3fi9J4T 

376.0*7 

ft30.t1«€ 
133>4KJ 

4e3,34a 

3*3.977 

70O,S30 
177,01*3 
3^6,003 

47 1, ATT 
0LO73 


t,7e6,44J 

1.504,409 

t.57T,4«ll 
Ip  143, 1 06 
l,At$SvS73 
l,446,14fl 

1  ,rino,633 

1,397,^9 

t,Al$,|14 

4.Wil.3*9 

&.S4e.a7l 

a6<Jfi,3l3 
3,3a«.fG0 
a.94U,44.* 

T.ots,mis 
4&(>,i^ai 


dqllun. 


lOlJlO 
lfi£.»l7 
3fi3,5IS 
411706 
in»4Gl 

3iaS»9^^ 
104,718 


5 1  MO  I 
34.M4-4 

5ai^4« 

31tJU4 

S0i.«4» 

5'i7.775 

39M6a 
On3,D#4 

(Na.LQl 

ei3Tfln7 
S3^,d(»l 

t4t^0» 

1M40 


doUan, 


/W3JS13 

aio,r»B3 
amtsft 

47W13 

m,t49 

I*9,9J1> 
*SKS73 
uav7ifl 

\U.^[  1 
37,4110 


144,373 

Ag^a4i^ 

a9ft,3T3l 
fS7a,39S 

3la,906 
4«1,601 

fiio^a^, 

a03s7ri7l 
4^a,404 
713,7^7, 

3I3/H15 
ST«.\J4 

3yi,isik3 

3S0,<MHI 

73,2ya 


dollan. 
7t437,?3T 
l£,lt^,904 
H^1G)i,03d 
B»3fM?,50T 

ii;t{»,964 

»,431 ,974 
8,741,701 
H, 079,503 
ti<|i»l,4BS 
,%70fi,396 

li,flar.*a!g 

9.SS3,4t4 
13/M2,.'?09 
ll.*^79.3'J« 
17.H34,424 
21,OM>,003 

S/SOO/iB-i 
11.513,9^0 
lfi,57\94A 

0.rr7l*ie4 
11,001,9311 

»^175.T25 

3,333,t»4 


MAiNUFACTURES  OF  SILK. 

le  only  infonnation  that  we  possess^  on  which  we  place  any  dependence^ 
I  subject  ot  silk  manufactures  in  the  United  States^  are  Mr.  Ellsworth's 
3.     He  observes : — 

[lat  the  manufacture  of  silk  has  been  carried  to  ereat  perfection.  A  large  establishment  in 
>re  manu&ctures  immense  quantities  of  silk  and  worsted  vestings,  employing  some  fifteen 
ity  Jacquard  looms,  and  working  up  large  quantities  of  domestic  silk  ;  and  yet  they  dare 
It  be  Known  tliat  their  goods  are  manufactured  in  this  country.  But  tliere  arc  other 
ctories  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  wliich  furnish  sewing  silk,  fringe  tassels,  gimp,  satin, 
and  other  silks.  The  uniform  testimony  of  those  employed  in  these  establishments 
of  whom  liave  followed  the  business  for  twenty  or  twentv-^ve  years  in  England),  is,  that 
;ver  saw  finer,  or  as  fine  silk,  as  the  American,  when  carefully  prepared.  It  is  said  to  give 
ger  thread  than  foreign  silk,  and,  by  many  manufacturers,  is  altogether  preferred.  The 
nent  of  making  paper  from  mulberry  leaves,  which  is  said  to  have  been  successful  in  France, 
s  fully  tried  in  this  country  the  present  year.  It  is  said  tliat  a  discovery  has  been  made, 
>ngee  silk  is  produced  from  the  fibrous  bark  of  the  mulberry,  and  tliat  it  has  never  passed 
h  the  silkworm.  It  is  abo  said,  on  the  same  authority,  that  *  there  is  nearly  100  per  cent 
ice  in  Uie  use  of  foliage  in  raising  cocoons.  That  to  produce  one  cwt.  of  cocoons,  from 
to  twenty-two  cwt  of  foliage  of  grafted  trees,  propagated  by  grafting  buds,  cuttings,  or 
is  necessary  ;  wliile  from  twelve  to  thirteen  cwt.  of  leaves  from  seedlings  will  accomplish 
le  result.* 

lie  profit  and  feasibleness  of  the  raising  and  manufacture  of  silk  are  also  fully  established. 
^rsoD,  who  produced  raw  silk,  says,  that  his  net  profit  was  equal  to  sixty  dollars  per  acre, 
irge  establishment  in  Massachusetts,  the  profits  are  estimated  at  thirty-seven  and  a  lialf  per 
To  show  the  kind  of  manufacture,  and  the  amount  of  capita]  invested,  and  nature  of 
es,  we  insert  the  following  account  with  reference  to  a  fine  manufactory  in  Ohio  : — *  My 
is  in  full  and  successful  operation,  producing  more  goods  than  at  any  time  previous.  Our 
ons,  as  per  factory  books,  and  account  stock,  taken  August  8lh,  for  the  past  sixteen  months, 
bllows,  in  a  condensed  form,  viz. : —  dollars. 

Cash  value  of  factory  buildings 1,340 

Ditto,  ditto,  machinery,  engine,  and  permanent  fixtures 4,060 

1 ,067  bushels  of  cocoons  purcliascd 8,600 

280  lbs.  reeled  silk  purchased 1,400 

Carried  forward    10,400 
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dolhn. 

Brought  forward 10,400 

Contingent  expenses,  &c 604 

Wages  paid  fectory  hands,  &c 3,152 

Dyeing,  dyes,  &c 607 

Wages  paid  weavers 1,610 

8000  bushels  of  coal,  at  five  cents 400 

Total  16,773 

In  buildings  1,340 

In  machinery,  &c 4,060 

Manufactured  373 1  yards  of  velvets,  vestings,  dress,  and  other  silks,  &c.  6,324 

1006  cravats  and  liandkerchiefs 1,396 

850  pairs  of  gloves  and  stockings 875 

70  pairs  of  shirts  and  drawers 3*25 

10  lbs.  of  sewings 100 

Contingent  credits 1|000 

Cocoons,  reeled  and  other  prepared  silk,  warps  in  looms  and  other 

stock,  c^,  &c.,  per  invoice 3,180 

Total 18,600 

Table,  exlubiting  the  value  of  Importations  of  Silk  Manufactures  into  the  United  SMu» 
from  Foreign  Countries,  and  Exports  of  the  same,  from  1821  to  1841,  indunve. 


YEARS. 

Import!. 

Exports. 

YEARS. 

Imports. 

Cp«10. 

issi 

dollara. 
4,486,924 
6,480,928 
6.718,771 
7,203,284 

10^71,527 
7.104,837 
6.545.245 
7,608,614 
7.048,628 
5,774,010 

10^64,393 
7,147,712 

dolUra. 
1,057.233 
1,016,262 
1,512.449 
1,816,325 
2.965.442 
3.234.720 
1.690,126 
1,223,184 
920.956 
952.079 
1,041.610 
1,288.323 

1833 

doUan. 

9,300.856 

2,626.997 
16,597.983 
22.88l».68l 
16,133.0M 

9.M2.276 
21.67S,Ma 

9.761,223 
15.511,900 

i,ies.4ic 

8KJ91 

183a   

1834 

Ig93 

1835 ........a. 

feiMnt 

TiMM 
i;M2.ni 

Ig<i4 

1836 

1825 

1837  

18.18  

1826 

1827   

1839  

1828 

U»40 

1H99 , 

1841 

1830 

ToUl 

1831   

210,541,051 

«M»;» 

1832 

MtwT 

Total  imports  for  21  years  . 
exports 


tlM«Mi> 


CoDsomptioD  for21  years ••••...•    mjIV* 

Annual  aTemge  for  21  years  i,74M'* 

And,  including  the  consumption  of  foreign  sUks  for  1842  and  1843.  amounts,  for  14  y««rBy  ta    f^gNM* 


RAW   SILK. 
Imports  and  Exports  of  Foreign  Raw  Silk  (included  for  the  ahove)  for  fire  Yetn. 

YEARS.            1       Imports. 

Exports. 

YEARS. 

Imports. 

MM^mm. 

1837 

doUars. 

211.694 
29,938 
39,258 

234.235 

dollars. 
118,434 
79,251 

4,682 
200,239 

1841  

dolUrs. 
254.101 

mjttM 

1838 • 

Total 

1839 

709.217 

OMIt 

1840 

In  1839^  the  importations  of  silk  from  various  countries  amounted  to  neutf 

23,000,000  dollars,  viz  :— 

dollan. 

Silks  from  India  and  China,  piece  goods I,7d8^09 

„  w  ,>  sewings 50,650 

„    sewings  from  oilier  places 78^884 

„     raw  89,258 

„    from  other  places  than  India-— veils,  shawls,  &Cm  &c 845,490 

„    other  manufactures,  from  other  places  than  India 18^685^295 

Manufactures  of  silk  and  worsted,  2,319,884  dollars  (allowing 

one-half  the  value  to  be  of  silk) 1,159,942 


Total. 


.22,888^026 
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The  importations  of  silk  are  one-fourth  more  than  of  any  other  article. 

dollars. 

The  amount  of  cotton  manufactures  imported  was  14,692,397 

Of  iron    12,051,668 

Of  cloths  and  cassimeres 7,025,898 

Otlier  woollen  manufacture 3^07,161 

One-half  the  value  of  silks  and  worsteds 1,159,942 

Total  woollen  goods 18,831,907 

(For  further  details,  see  tabular  statements  of  the  manufactures  of  tlie  United  States.) 

MANUFACTURE  OF  FLAX  AND  HEMP. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  colonies^  Douglas,  in  his  Summary^  informs  us, 
that  the  people  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  1750  to  1759,  had  greatly  improved 
the  fabrics  of  linen,  and  all  manner  of  spinning,  and  for  a  long  period  linens 
made  in  families  of  the  flax  grown  in  the  country,  was  generally  worn  by  the 
agricultural  population. 

In  1810,  the  quantity  of  linen  cloth  made  in  families,  as  returned  by  the 
marshals,  was  23,503,590  yards,  then  valued  at  8,261,361  dollars;  in  some  of 
the  states,  however,  that  made  from  flax  was  not  distinguished.  In  New  York, 
the  quantity  made  from  flax,  was  5,372»645  yards,  valued  at  2,014,741  dollars,  or 
about  forty  cents  per  yard;  and  in  Virginia,  was  5,155,798  yards,  vdued  at  1,7X8,599 
dollars,  or  diirty-ihree  and  one-third  cents  per  yard.  Since  that  period,  we  have  no 
data,  by  which  to  determine  either  the  relative  increase  or  decrease  of  the  linen  ma- 
nufiu^ture,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  still  carried  on  in  families.  In  proportion 
to  the  population,  it  has,  no  doubt,  decreased.  In  1824,  the  quantity  of  linen 
and  cotton  cloths  made  in  families,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  was  8,079,992 
yards,  then  valued  at  1,211,998  dollars,  or  fifteen  cents  a  yard.  The  returns  did 
not  ahow  the  quantity  made  from  flax,  but  it  was  probably  one-half. — Pitkin. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  bagging  has  increased,  with  the  increase  of  cotton, 
and  has  become  an  article  of  no  small  importance  to  the  cotton  planter.  It  has, 
in  the  same  ratio  of  increase,  supplanted  bags  made  of  hemp  and  flax. 

In  1833-4,  according  to  Mr.  Pitkin,  there  were  about  1,100,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton raised  in  the  United  States,  requiring  about  five  yards  of  bagging  for 
each  bale,  making  5,500,000  yards  necessary  for  the  annual  consumption.  The 
average  quantity  of  this  article  imported,  in  the  years  1832  and  1833,  was 
l,112/XX)  yards,  leaving  for  consumption  of  domestic  production,  say  4,400,000 
yards,  which,  at  twenty  cents  per  yard,  is  880,000  dollars ;  and  the  whole  value 
of  the  domestic  manufacture  of  flax  and  hemp,  in  the  United  States,  he  is  of 
opinion  ought  not,  at  that  time,  to  be  estimated  higher  than  between  5,000,000 
and  6,000,000  dollars. 

By  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  agents  arc  to  be  appointed,  to  reside  in  Kentucky  and  Mis- 
loarC  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  water-rotted  hemp  ;  and  the  said  agents  are^  restricted,  by  the 
reK>lutioD,  in  tbeir  operations,  so  far  as  regards  price  and  quality,  that  the  article  it  not  to  cost  go- 
vermmeni  any  more  than  the  imme  quaUty  may  he  bought  fir  m  seaport  iounu,  "  The  quantity,**  sajrs 
LjfonFt  Commereiai  Journal,  **  will  probably  depend  upon  the  wants  of  government,  expressed  in 
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die  form  of  requisitions  at  irregular  periods,  in  the  siiape  of  proposals  to  supply  the  demand  re- 
quired at  named  points." 

Tlie  ability  oftlie  western  states  to  furnish  hemp,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  tliat,  in  1840, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  mariihals  appointed  to  take  the  census,  Kentucky  returned  9992  tons 
of  hemp  and  flax,  and  Missouri  18,010  tons.  Tlic  manufactures  in  the  former,  from  flax,  are  put 
dovm  in  valuation  at  7519  dollars  ;  and  of  cordage,  at  1,292,276  dollars.  In  the  latter,  there  are 
no  manufactures  from  flax,  but  of  cordage,  to  tlie  amount  of  98.490  dollars — total  value  of  cordage 
(which,  we  presume,  means  principally  bale  rope),  1,390,760  dollars.  A  small  portion,  only,  of 
flax  could  liave  been  included  in  the  return  of  Kentucky,  from  the  proportion  the  roanufiaurturci 
appear  to  bear  towards  that  of  hemp. 

It  appears  that  there  were  grown,  in  Kentucky,  in  1842,  14,000  tons,  equal  to  28^000,000 
lbs.  of  hemp.  From  this  amount,  it  is  estimated  there  was  manufactured,  in  1843,  6,500,000 
yards  of  bagging,  and  7,000,000  lbs.  of  hale  rope.  Of  the  bagging,  2,000,000  yards  were  made 
by  steam  factories,  and  the  remaining  4,500,000  yards  by  hand  looms,  tliere  being  about  300  of 
the  latter  in  the  state,  each  of  which  to  be  woven  15,000  yards.  The  counties  which  produced 
hemp,  are — 


COUNTIES. 

Toon, 

COUNTIES. 

Too*. 

Jf-flVrson ••.. 

500 
lOlK) 
2000 

000 
1000 

Fnyette 

3000 
«900 
L-iOO 
500 
9000 

Sli«flbv 

\|  ajon 

Woodford 

Franklin 

Mercer  and  Bojie 

Another* 

iScott 

The  300  looms  are  distributed — Woodford  county,  sixty ;  Fayette  county,  eiglity  ;  Franklin 
county,  thirty  ;  Scott  county,  thirty;  Jessamine  county,  thirty ;  \iason  county,  twenty ;  all  other 
counties,  fifty. 

The  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce  reports  that  hemp  is  fast  becoming  a  leading  aitide  of 
trade  in  that  city.  **  There  are  already  two  large  manufactories  of  bagging  and  bale  rope  here, 
and  several  rope-walks,  and  there  are  a  number  of  establishments  in  various  parts  of  the  stale. 
The  quantity  of  hemp  manufactured  and  exported,  in  1842  amounted  to  1460  tons,  aod  the  quan- 
tity grown  m  this  state  was  1500  or  1600  tons,  of  which  380  tons  were  shipped  to  Reotockvi 
twenty  tons  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  balance  manufactured  in  this  state."  Cabin  and  inrii^r  ifr 
extensively  manufactured  for  the  use  of  shipping  and  river  crafl. — (See  tabular  statement  of  mi- 
nuiactures.) 


Statebcent  exhibiting  the  Value  and  Manufactures  of  Hemp  and  Cordage;  emh 

Sul  Duck,  Sheeting,  Brown  and  White,  Ticklenburgs,  Osnaburga,  and  Buriaps^  Cottoo 
Bagging,  doth,  &c.,  annually,  from  1821  to  1844. 


YBAHS. 


leij 

1133 

1S31. 

is». 

UM. 

inr. 

litS 
IMS 

last. 

liar, 
issi. 

IS33. 

last. 

ISid' 

imr. 

IIUS. 
1838. 

IMI. 

is4a. 

IMl. 
IS4I. 


C<ird»gG 


dfillHrt. 

51MI.IIS9 
iSijSM 


i,ieiv44i 

70SI»133 
<;3I,054 

eo4,ioi 

710,909 
TS€.I]« 


Sul  Duck. 


Iia4,37« 

1^4.1iO 
990.017 

ai7.MF 

470.100 
7<i6.Jl»i 
WiO,W3 
riO.TSO 

s«a,tte 

MM9I 

€33,070 
700,199 

9M,iga 


diflMrf^ 
1311,174 
3»!«.M3 


(^3^735 
403.7^ 
470JDA 

93GJ3I 

347.603 

am.osr 

337,5  L  8 


4tfl,M3 
W1.771 

33^78© 

»iaT3 
nQ,7ts 


Titrklenbar^^f 

Umaburgi',  add 

Biirliipfl. 


CflttOD 


Oibmw  Mftnn.' 


dvlla 


S7.a» 
4l\.tK7 

»I,7O0 

G4H,99I 

300,000 

33/ Jill 

3^-IJ16 

4Sa,»i39 
949,054 
639,77t 

£11,699 


li,49l 

t7-l«973 


471,071 

B7,S«fl 

337,iG» 

$t4,0M 

4a9.1M 

3ia,3ti 

49I,S14 

]03.«>l 


TOTJLL  TiLffB.* 


duUvn. 


«o,au 

48,009 
00.^113 
41,0» 

A3,;s«A 

I  SHIM 


#4.114 

40,ftn 

1U055 

33,033 
M.4SP 

47,t9t 
S1,4U 
714B4 
71*371 
17^^ 


■.ISUil 


hm^xm 


i,Mi.iai 


L— Sftfl  dack  and  •beetfag  boC  ateted  M|Mratcly  oBtil  1814. 
"  Not  indodlDf  hemp  Md  eordafe. 
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Statsbixnt  exhibiting  the  Value  of  LinenB,  and  other  Manufactures  of  Flax,  Imported 
into  the  United  States  annually,  from  1821  to  1844. 


YBlRg. 


LinifniB, 


Otker 


TOTAL 


YEARS. 


Lliini«» 


Otlirr 

niAuufAC- 
tum  of  Fla 


TOTAL 
VALUB. 


ini. 

im  ....« 

»».*... , 

IIM 

lata 

!•». «. 

HIT.- 

lita 

itie .,,, 

iiau 

ins ., 


dolUn. 


4a3,«l9 


a.^7,rs7 

3,790  lU 
«.0f3,IS4 


1B33 .... 

1«34,. 

mae 

I'm 

isaa 

1840,..,. 

l8^l 

]§4t... ...... 

1811,..,., ««. 

tM4 .... 


4,077,379 
€,n39.9i« 

1^2,77^ 


4t0.71T 

a«*.7ija 

76a.OTB 
306,370 


dollan. 
3,iSt,557 
5.485^9 
6.47«.0S1 
9,307.493 
5.544.761 
8.979.00S 
7  703,065 
4.614,466 
6.M6.80r 
8.659,  IM 
1,484^1 


LEATHER  AND  LEATHER  MANUFACTURES. 

This  branch  is  of  great  extent  and  importance,  especially  in  the  states  of 
New  England^  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pitkin,  in  his  statistics, 
brought  down  to  1834,  says : — 

"  The  busioesB  of  making  shoes,  boots,  saddlery,  harness,  and  trunks,  is  carried  on  in  almost 
p?ery  village  mud  town  throughout  the  United  States.  The  inhabitants  of  some  towns  are  almost 
exclusively  employed  in  making  shoes  alone.  In  the  town  of  Lynn,  in  Massachusetts,  the  number 
3f  shoes  made  in  1832,  was  1,675,781,  valued  at  942,191  dollars;  giving  employment  to  1741 
males,  and  1775  females  Many  of  the  fishermen  at  Marblehead,  not  finding  a  market  for  their 
Bsh,  have  lately  turned  shoemakers. 

**  The  maouftcture  of  leather  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  tlie  states  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  From  fifty-three  tanneries,  in  the  former  state,  there  was  sent  to  the  citv  of  New 
York,  in  1831,  sole  leather  to  the  value  of  1,578,900  dollars;  when  to  this  was  added,  the  sole 
leather  of  other  tanneries,  and  also  the  upper  leather,  calf  skins,  goat  and  sheep  skins,  from  the 
3ther  priDcipal  tanneries,  the  value  was  estimated  at  3,458,650  dollars.'* 

**  The  improvement,"  says  Mr.  Ellsworth,  *'  in  the  manufacture  and  making  up  this  article,  has 
ilso  p^atly  reduced  the  price  of  shoes.  By  further  inventions  to  render  leather  water-proof, 
likewise,  much  has  been  done  to  protect  the  health,  and  promote  economy.  '  Those  who  have 
not  turned  their  attention  to  this  subject,  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  leather,  made  water-proof 
in  the  best  manner,  will  last  at  least  one-third  longer  than  other  kinds/  Allowing,  therefore, 
three  dollars  per  head  for  each  person  in  the  United  States  for  shoes,  the  cost  of  the  whole  article 
n  the  country  would  be  50,000,000  dollars,  one-third  of  which,  sold,  would  be  over  16,000,000 
ioUais." 

In  the  New  York  manufactory  of  shoes  by  machinery,  it  is  stated,  that — 

"  The  sole-leather  is  first  pressed  between  wooden  rollers,  which  makes  it  extremely  firm  and 
»mpact ;  much  more  so  than  hammering  can  do.  It  is  then  placed  under  a  cutting  machine, 
irhlch,  at  one  operation,  cuts  it  into  the  proper  shape.  Meantime,  another  machine  is  busy 
naking  steel  wire  into  screws  of  about  three  feet  in  length,  all  of  which  is  done  with  surprising 
xlerity.  A  fourth  machine  punches  the  soles  with  holes,  inserts  the  screw,  and  cuts  it  off  at  the 
proper  leneth.  All  that  is  then  necessary,  is  to  rivet  the  screws  by  a  few  blows  with  a  hammer, 
m  an  anvil.  The  soles  manufactured  in  this  way  are  superior  to  the  Napoleon,  inasmuch  as  the 
rivets  adhere  better,  and  the  leather  is  rendered  more  compact.  They  are  produced  with  infinitely 
less  labour,  and  can  be  afforded  about  fifty  per  cent  cheaper.'* 

On  the  subject  of  the  leather  manufactures,  Hunt's  Merchants*  Magazine, 
for  1844,  affords  the  following  information: — 

••  It  is  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  the  manufacture  of  leather,  sole-leather  more  par- 
ticukriy»  has  risen  to  high  character  and  importance  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

"  Previous  to  this  period  the  tanning  or  leather  had  been  carried  on  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  and  in  the  eastern  states,  Connecticut,  Massachusetu,  and 
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Vermont,  the  former  tanning  excbinvehf  with  oak  barky  and  tlie  latter  chitfy  with  kewdoik,^  lodenl, 
it  may  be  truly  asserted  tliat  the  New  York  market  was  supplied  almoat  entirely  with  leather 
from  these  different  sections  of  our  country ;  and  behold  the  change ;  the  state  of  New  York  his 
become  now  the  tanning  region,  the  city  of  New  York  the  great  leather  market  of  the  acion, 
and  there  are  more  foreign  hides  imported  into  the  city  of  New  York  than  in  any  other  city  in 
the  world. 

"  The  first  effort  of  consequence  made  to  establish  large  tanneries  in  this  state  was  by  an 
association  of  gentlemen,  under  act  of  incorporation,  styled  the  '  New  York  Tannery.' 

*'  The  company  located  their  tannery  in  the  town  of  Hunter,  Greene  county,  twenty 
miles  west  of  the  North  river ;  and,  after  prosecuting  the  business  for  a  period  of  ^'^^  yean 
uHsuccesxfullif,  were  compelled,  finally,  to  close  up  their  affairs,  sell  their  lands  and  buildings,  and 
abandon  to  individual  enterprise  the  task  of  rearing  up  and  firmly  establishing  this  busincw  in  tbe 
new  region. 

**  The  spur,  however,  had  been  given,  the  impulse  felt,  and  long  before  the  company  hid 
ceased  its  operations,  many  extensive  tanneries,  capable  of  competing  successfully  with  those  of 
other  states,  and  rivalling  the  great  incorporated  pioneer,  had  started  into  existence.  Indeed, 
when  we  recur  to  that  early  period  in  the  history  of  tanning  in  this  state,  and  then  dwell  on  tbe 
present,  we  are  struck  with  wonder  at  the  rapid  progress  and  stirring  enterprise  ereiywhere 
exhibited.  In  every  hemlock  forest,  on  every  falling  stream,  and  accompanying  the  interior 
settlements  in  every  direction,  may  be  seen  tanneries  of  the  largest  structure,  givins  eciploymeDt 
to  the  wood-cutter,  the  bark-peeler,  the  teamster,  and  the  wheelwright ;  and  under  the  consuming 
fires  of  their  never-glutted  'leeches,'  the  forests  of  hemlock  are  rapidly  giving  place  (or  the  plough 
of  the  husbandman  ;  villages  and  mills  arising  as  by  the  bidding  of  an  enchantera  wand,  whoe 
before  was  the  inaccessible  waterfall ;  and  macadamized  roads  and  turnpikes,  traversing  nountaios 
heretofore  deemed  impassable. 

"In  the  region  of  the  (atskill  mountains,  the  great  sole  leather  tanning  district,  and  in  an 
extent  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  counties  of  Greene,  Delaware,  Scholuuie,  Sul]iTan,aiMl 
Ulster,  there  were,in  the  year  1620,  but  three  tanneries  of  any  considerable  size,  and  tbeanoant 
of  leather  manufactured  in  them  of  trifling  importance — in  the  atfgregate,  perlmps,  40,000  ndes ; 
value,  some  100,000  dollars.  There  are  now  in  the  same  district,  without  enumerating  niaiiy 
small  ones,  fifty-six  tanneries  of  capacity  sufiicient  to  manufacture  annually  828,000  hides,  cqou 
to  656,000  iidei,  or  9,840,000  lbs.  of  sole  leather,  and  in  value  1,672,800  dollars! ! 

"  Tlie  tannery  at  Prattsville,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  is  described  as  to  haTe  esirted  aad 
thriven  by  Colonel  Pratt  commencing  the  world  with  that  sometimes  useful  companion,  PawerHf, 
and,  after  struggling  through  the  early  period  of  his  life  with  the  difficulties  and  emhamMoeBls 
incidental  to  such  a  connexion,  he  ret»olved  to  seek  his  fortune  '  farther  west.'  With  thb  deter* 
mination,  he  penetrated  what  at  that  period  (1824)  was  deemed  almost  a  wilderness,  the  interior 
of  the  Catskill  mountains.  A  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Schohariekill  presenting  to  his  wM 
great  natural  advantages  he  resolved  to  establish  himself  there.  In  the  incredibly  wort  space  sf 
ninety  days  (we  have  the  fact  from  himself),  he  had  his  tanner}'  erected,  and  ready  to  conunoiee 
operations. 

"  He  then  procured  a  stock  of  bidesf  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  he  transported  over  tbe 
mountains  to  his  factor}',  by  the  most  difficult  and  unbroken  roads.  In  a  new  country,  inooe* 
veniences  and  difficulties  presented  themselves  in  every  shape — new  machinery  to  be  tried,  altcfedt 
or  thrown  away,  unskilful  workmen  and  labourers  to  be  trained  and  '  broken  in,*  bark  to  be 
peeled,  and  dragged  from  the  mountains.  In  addition,  the  stock  of  leather,  injured  by  wMfance 
or  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  his  workmen,  was  returned  to  a  low  and  glutted  market,  andmcii 
off  at  ruinous  prices.  All  these  adverse  circumstances  were  enough  to  discourage  him,  bat  did 
not ;  they  only  served  to  awaken  still  further  his  energies,  and  stimulate  him  to  renewed  eieitMm> 
He  is  now,  after  the  lapse  of  sixteen  years,  the  propnetor  of  the  lareest  tannery  in  America,  pe^ 
haps  in  the  world,  the  purchases  and  sales  for  which  have  amounted  durine  that  period  to  the  ia- 
mense  sum  of  tvco  miliums  and  a  half  of  dollars,  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  village  nnmberiagia 
population  some  thousand  inhabitants,  containing  an  academy  erected  at  his  own  personal  eoi^ 
and  which  he  now  offers  to  endow  with  5000  dollars,  conditioned  that  a  like  amount  be  mised  bf 
the  inhabitants  i  two  handsome  churches  which  he  aided  liberally  in  building,  and  still  contiwMl 

*  " '  It  is  observable  that  in  this  country,  wherever  the  hemlock  forests  terminate  in  ffgiom 
too  warm  for  its  production,  there  the  oak  forests  commence  ;*  consequently,  the  osJl  is  u^d  ia  tbi 
middle  and  southern  states,  almost  exclusively,  while  in  the  latitudes  north  of  tlie  city  of  New 
York  the  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  hemlock." 

t  Colonel  Pratt  connected  his  tanning  operations  with  the  bouse  of  Gideon  Lee  and  Cd»»ii 
the  city  of  New  York,  with  whom  he  continued  it  for  a  period  of  fifteen  yeui»  ontil  thei  '  ~ 
members  of  that  house  retired  from  active  business. 
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to  help  sustain ;  a  carpet  and  lodia-nibber  manufactory,  employing  fifty  travelling  agents  ;  three 
grist-miUi,  seven  saw-mills,  five  shingle  machines,  six  stores,  three  hotels,  four  blacksmith  shops, 
and  a  number  of  other  mechanical  trades  and  professions. 

**  It  is  estimated  that  the  state  of  New  York  manufactures  one-third  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
leather  tanned  in  the  United  States.  There  are  about  450  tanneries,  and  the  total  value  of  leather 
annually  is  about  6.000,000  of  dollars.  The  importation  of  sole  leather  into  the  United  States  has 
entirely  ceased,  and  although  there  exists  a  protective  duty  of  twenty-nine  per  cent,  it  is  entirely  un^ 
weeenanf  ;  indeed,  were  foreign  markets  thrown  open  to  us,  we  hazard  little  in  asserting  that  we 
coold  export  sole  leather  to  the  European  markets  to  advantage.  Englisli  sheep  (in  the  raw  state 
chiefly),  and  French  calf  skins  finished,  are  imported  into  the  country  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  we  believe  profitably,  but  the  value  is  trifling,  compared  with  the  gresit  staple,  sole  leather. 

**  The  hemlock  tanneries  are  generally  constructed  of  wood  ;  all  the  tanning  vats  are  under  cover 
of  the  building,  and  are  kept  warm  by  means  of  stoves  and  heaters,  in  order  that  the  operations 
may  proceed  as  well  during  the  cold,  as  warm  seasons.  The  old  plan,  and  the  one  pursued  still  in 
the  oak  tanning  districts,  b  to  lay  away  the  leather  and  cover  up  the  vats  in  the  winter  (thus 
beinf  out  of  doors  and  exposed  to  the  severity  of  the  season),  and  open  them  again  in  the  sprine ; 
in  this  ym  mudi  time  was  lost,  and  the  tanneries  were  unable  to  tan  out  but  a  single  stock  in  the 
year.  The  size  of  the  larger  class  of  tanneries  is  from  150  to  400  feet  in  length,  by  thirty  to  fifty 
feet  in  width,  containing  m>m  100  to  300  vats— and  two  to  eight  large  heaters,  in  which  the  bark 
is  steamed  OT  hoUed^  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  tanning ;  their  capacities  range  from  3000  to 
20,000  hides  per  annum.  The  Prattsville  tannery  is  capable  of  tanning  out  within  the  year, 
25,000  hides,  or  50,000  sides  of  sole  leather.  They  usually  tan  two  stocks  in  the  year ;  that  is  to 
say,  tiie  bidet  'worked  in'  in  the  spring,  are  returned  manufactured  in  the  fall,  and  those  *  worked 
Id'  in  the  fiill,  are  returned  in  the  spring.  The  tanneries  are  located  always  on  some  stream  fur- 
nishing suiBcient  power  to  propel  the  machinery,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  hemlock  forests,  where 
bark  is  of  easy  access  and  cheap.  As  the  forests  of  hemlock  become  extinguished,  the  tanners  re- 
treat ftiTther  into  the  interior.  Among  other  causes  which  have  contributed  to  place  the  state  of 
New  York  in  the  high  position  she  occupies  as  a  tanning  state,  was  the  enactment  of  judicious  in- 
spection laws,  whidi,  while  they  served  to  guard  the  purchasers  from  imposition,  also  sti- 
mulated the  tanners  to  put  forth  their  best  skill  and  exertions  to  excel.  The  states  of  Maryland 
and  Massachusetts  liave  both  adopted,  with  slight  modifications,  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York 
in  thatparticular,  and  are  now  experiencing  their  beneficial  effects. 

^  Within  the  past  fifteen  years,  important  improvements  liave  been  made  in  the  art  of  tanning, 
and  many  erroneous  notions  exploded.  The  quality  of  sole  leatlier  has  been  improved  in  about 
the  same  ratio  as  the  average  gain  in  weight  has  been  increased,  which  may  safely  be  estimated  on 
an  average  aft  twentv  per  cent :  that  is  to  say,  hides  under  the  old  system  of  tanning,  whicii  yielded 
a  gain  of  190  lbs.  of  leather  for  every  100  lbs.  oirawhidcy  will  now,  under  the  improved  system,  be 
made  to  yield  150  lbs.  The  idea  that  time  is  necessary  to  make  the  best  leather,  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  tnie  only  to  a  limited  extent ;  as  good  leather  can  be  made,  by  the  bestowment  of 
active  management  and  labour,  in  six  or  eight  months  as  in  six  or  eight  years ;  indeed,  as  good 
bemlock  sole  leather  as  we  ever  saw  was  manufactured  in  eight  months,  and  we  understand  that 
•iieceisful  experiments  have  been  recently  made  establishing  the  fact,  that  excellent  leather  can 
be  mannfiictured  in  fifty  days ;  and  extensive  arrangements  are  now  being  made  to  test  the  feasibi« 
fifty  of  fthe  plan  on  a  large  scale.** 


L — Table  showing  the  Total  Number  of  Sides  of  Sole  Leather  inspected  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  during  the  Years  1827  to  1843,  inclusive. 


YI4R8. 

Side*. 

YEARS. 

Side*. 

YEARS. 

Sides.      1      YEARS. 

itsr 

itss 

laas  r.V.V.!.* 
istt 

naailirr. 
S6\5M 

S84,978 
t64.H78 
32fi,398 
440.000 

I83t 

1833 

1H34 

1833 

1836 

DUmiMT. 

067,000 
882,000 
8W,176 
781,165 
9M.0U 

1837  

1838 

1839 

1840 

nainlN>r. 
800,062 
750.075 
774,855 

ill    i 

Sid«t. 


number. 
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II. — Tabub  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  Hides,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  at  ihe  Port  of 
New  York,  from  1824  to  1843,  inclusive,  with  the  Consumpdon  for  the  same  period. 


YEARS. 

Imports.     1    Exports. 

ConsnmptSon. 

YEARS. 

Imports.    1    Exports. 

1834 

number. 
60,741 
50,600 
31J17 
51,545 
48,390 
52,033 
36,305 
8,017 

169,403 
58,383 

160.856 

number. 
257,097 
359,557 
343.021 
318.430 
330,375 
356,904 
449,335 
704.283 
805.001 
833,910 
530,190 

number. 

5,730,537 
868,881 
043,800 
033,935 
543,300 
561,105 

^',631 
653.481 

number. 

516,484 
31,008 

100^378 
99356 
35.605 
34,180 
81,835 
4845 
81,380 
53,663 

number. 
4,989,074 

1885           .    ... 

840^78 
883,617 
984,S«9 
817.808 

]8«0 

1830 

18jy 

1837 

1gS8 

1838 

1829 

1839 

2180,818 

1830 

1840 

IgjI 

1841 

Ig^ 

1843 

684,845 
809,708 

1833 

1843 

1834 

Total 

10,555,300 

917,408 

8^481^8 

Carried  forward. 

5,726,537       1      516^484      )       4.080,674 

III. — Comparative  Table  of  Foreign  Hides,  Imports  and  Exports,  at  Liverpooil,  and 

New  York. 


Imported  into  Lirerpool,  1834  to  1889,  inclnsire,  16  years. 

Exported  from  ditto,    same  period 

Consumption  st  ditto,    ditto 

Imported  into  New  York,    ditto   

Exported  from  ditto,  ditto 

Consumption  at  ditto*  ditto 


bides. 
7,859.953 
3.067,775 
5.793,in 
9,307,118 

086,870 
8,198,868 


New  York  imported  during  the  above  period,  1,407,166  hides  more,  and  exported 
1,080,905  lessy  and  consumed  2,406,685  more  than  the  city  of  Liverpool.  London  im- 
ports and  consumes  less  than  Liverpool ;  and  we  know  of  no  other  city,  New  Yofk  ex- 
cepted, that  imports  so  largely  as  these  two  cities. 

IV. — Green  Slaughter-Hides,  inspected  in  New  York,  from  1832  to  1843,  indiisive. 


YEARS. 

Hides. 

YEARS. 

Hides. 

YEARS. 

Hides. 

YEARS. 

Bidos. 

•    1833 

number. 
39375 
48,863 
43,035 

1885 

number. 
51,390 
54,531 
44,495 

1838 

number. 
40377 
37,048 

1841 

nwmbtr. 

1883 

1886 

1830 

1843 

1843 

1834 

1887 

1840 

IiCFORT  of  Hides  at  New  York,  during  the  Years  1840  to  1843  indusire. 


PLACES. 

Hides. 

PLACES. 

Hides. 

Africa 

number. 

21,407 

50,841 

5378 

133,337 

1,000 

36,700 

33,5«tl 

3,003 

13,315 

35,'»90 

9,036 

3,378 

1,311 

1,340 

14,786 

8.588 

89,606 

Brougbt  forward 

Montevideo 

400,001' 

61,393 

11,080 

\33l 

23,790 

8,383 

5,519 

33^438 

335 

1,371 

1,535 

V96 

79,878 

Babia     .... 

Manilla 

Buenos  Ayrcs 

Maracaibo 

(borse) 

Calcutta 

New  Orleans 

Cartbsgeua 

Para 

Rio  Grande 

Cbili 

„           (borse) 

St.  Dominro 

Centnl  America 

Curacoa 

West  Indies 

Florida 

IJnl^nnwn 

Georvia 

Tb  dealers 

Honduras 

Total 1843 

Same  time    1841 

1840 

1M3 

Lairuira ,. 

08^8SI 
633.t09 
880,851 
658.431 

Mobile 

Mexico 

Carried  forward 

400,001 

Value  of  Hides  and  Skins  Imported  into,  and  Exported  horn,  the  United  StateSi  dnm^ 

the  following  Years. 


YEARS. 

IMPORTED. 

EXPORTED. 

FOaKIGN. 

DOMaSTIC. 

1833 , 

dolUrs. 
4,680,138 
3,588,800 
4,061310 
3319,815 

dollars. 
118316 
573,413 
598,487 
458380 

dollars. 
53,111 
50,170 
04,738 
73I8 

1838 

1843 

1848* 

Nin« 


eadiag  80Ch  Juno  onlj. 
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LITE  of  Leather  and  Maaafkctures  thereof  Imported  into,  and  Exported  from,  tlie  United  ' 
States,  during  the  following  Years. 


Y  S  4  R  S. 

I  M  PORTED. 

B  X  r  O  A  T  E  D. 

cludiog 

Bmm  Mkd  ShoeflJ       LoAtbcf. 

Boots  Kod  Shon. 

vm„ 

IBS* 

ttti..... 

ISO*.... 

Aollmn. 

t/m,7ii& 

1(1.437 

1b«. 
318.390 
273,*V3 

dollan. 

l€«,tfft 
tl3^VI 

*  N  ln«  tDOotbi,  ending  30cli  J  one  only. 

BaU, — Mr*  Pitkin  says,  *'  Tbe  American  nuuiufiBicturer  has  long  since  supplied  the 
Lie  market  with  hats^  and  a  surplus  for  exportation.     In  163),  the  value  of  Irnta  made 
hi  this  country  was  estimated  at  10»500,(X)0  dollarsj  exclusive  of  caps  of  various  aorta ;  and 
i*^  tmiubcr  oif  men  and  boys  employed  dirtily  in  this  branch  of  domestic  industry  waa 
iunatcd  at  15,000,  and  of  females,  3000  ;  ana  the  amount  paid  for  their  labour  was  cal- 
tilaU<d  tu  be  4»2O0,O00  dollars* 

^*  The  maiiufacture  of  cap«,  of  various  kinds,  ia  carried  on  also  to  a  great  extent ;  an 
^   ^  Iiidiment  of  this  deacription  in   Albany  has  employed,   in  this  buiinesSi  from  600  to 
•  njoutf,  and  has  paid  wage*  to  tbe  amount  of  100,000  dollais  a  year.     And  w©  beg 
^jr  'fer  to  a  branch  of  domestic  industry,  carried  on  priDcipally  in  Massachu*^ 

-  braid,  or  straw- bonnets,   and  palm-leaf  hats.     The  value  of  th^e  article 
ma  Jo  v.i  1>    -\   '^  aM|n  u^  by  the  returns  made  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  wi»  fi?om 
i^VKX>  il./il.u  .  t.,  :ji}M,000  dollars.*' 

For  the  value  made  in  1840,  see  tabular  statements  hereafter. 

Suffur  R^finm». — In  1831,  the  number  of  sugar  refineries  in  the  Unttetll 

Stales  was  thirtjr-eight     For  the  present  number  and  products,  see  tabulat 

jtfateoients. 

MANUFACTURES  OF  IKON  AND  OTHER  METALS, 
Iiidcr  the  head  of  "  Metals  of  the  United  States/'  we  have  given  details  < 
the  troo  manufactures  ;  and  we  are  enabled  to  add  some  further  information  froim^ 
fmrions  sources.  It  is  remarkable  that  iron  and  iron  wares  were  made  in  tbe 
Jniicd  States,  at  a  period  when  but  little  iron  was  made,  except  in  Sussex,  in 
ad.  Douglas,  in  his  **  Summary  of  the  British  Settlements/'  Vol.  I.,  page 
says :  "  Iron  is  a  considerable  article  in  our  (New  England)  manufacture- 
consists  of  three  branches:  I,  smel  ting-furnaces,  reducing  tlie  ore  into  pig 
having  coal  (charcoal)  enough,  and  appearances  of  rock  ore.  In  Attleborough 
WOT8  erected,  at  a  great  charge,  three  furnaces,  but  the  ore  proving  bad  and 
acaree)  tliis  projection  miscarried  as  to  pigs,  but  were  of  use  in  casting  of  small 
cannoti  for  ships  and  letters  of  marque,  and  in  casting  cannon-balls  and  bombs 
fot  tbe  (final)  reduction  of  Loiiisburg'' in  1745  (100  years  ago).  2.  Refineries, 
which  manufactured  pigs  imported  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary- 
Jand  (oTTuicea,  into  bar-iron.  3.  Bloomeries,  which,  from  bog  or  swamp  ore, 
itbcnit  any  furnace,  only  by  a  forge  hearth,  reduce  it  into  a  bloom,  or  semi- 
itfied  lamp,  to  be  beat  into  bars,  but  much  inferior  to  those  from  pigs  or  re- 
4,  Swamp-ore  furnaces;  from  ore  smelted,  they  cast  hollow  iinirei^^ 
.whicb  we  can  afford  cheaper  than  from  England  or  from  Holland.^' 

of  Pennsylvania,  he  says  they  export  conHidcrable  quantity  of  tlieir 
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iron  in  pigs^  bars,  and  pots  ;  and  at  Virginia  and  Maryland,  ^^  towards  the 
mountain,  there  are  furnaces  for  running  of  iron  ore  into  pigs  and  Holland  cast 
ware,  and  forges  to  refine  pig-iron  into  bars." 

laoN  and  Steel,  Imported  into  the  United  States  annually,  from  1821  to  1842. 


TEARS, 


IRON      AND     STBBL. 


»tll    |JID». 


M*nijfML-    Maiitir*c*   P»H™i. 
lurrd  by       turrd      I 


Ufa.. 

SIM.. 


JMJ.. 


IBStl*.,,,  •»«..., 


1131.. 
IMS.* 


l,tL>,04t 

44UO0O 
54I,afM 


dullin^       dfiltuv. 


4i9Cflfi 

t,i4i,ua 

1  ^91,1 14 

|!,D14,094 
1,041,41a 


M44 

as  fill 

^p004 

4e^i 

§13,036 
aa  £44 

tl7€6« 
3Ta^5 

ai9,7Tt 
»7*^a 

4ft,939 

9i9.a9» 

gS5,te4  I 


oy  rad 


ll»llBn. 


I4,e^9 

33,143 

ll.MP 

18p3»l 

1^749 

a3(»7 


2t4,W& 

384,  £3A 
3IDJ37 
43«,429 

tn  I  ,U7 

309,a,ia 

333JL& 

em.iu 

41*T,3« 
771  804 

M7^i7 


TQTIL 

TALUk, 


U44,333 

a,1  L  (1,130 
1,|^33i 
f,Ll4,<l7i 
S,tfl4^S 

a.37J.*Hl 
1,36^  146 

3,eoA,a4 1 

a,oio,a» 
3,soa^i7 
4,oae^7 

4.£103» 


UAWVWACTVmt.'a- 


duCirti  Jid 


3.7fi7JS7 
t^fi8.&4t 

3.iL31,73lt 

3,lll0,6» 
3.371^149 

4*eB7,ftl3 

4.«Mg6Sl 
4,l^7«4ei 
7^U404 

3,9(»,S0T 
A,AB3.06J 
lw37«JfS 
3,438,140 
t,9l9.4S» 


duti 


dvUkrt. 


387.Sja 

3e«^?9 
1^411 
303,049 
3>»,U1 
44a,  134 


3L5fli^3TS 

eia,T33 


117^,461 


M3,T7i 
«37,)iM 


tVTAL 


IJMMtf 
1>IU,3?3 
M9T41I 
M3t,r«l 
%7ai.4ii 
3^I«M^ 

3.??i,ai7 
4jtMl« 
l,430,)l« 
3/.3i.Mi 
4^1,331 
M««itW3 
4.l33,lSr 
4J74i^«J 


The  extraordinary  progress  of  the  iron  works  of  England  and  ScotUnd, 
during  the  present  century,  has  created  such  abundance  and  cheapness,  that 
high  duties  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  United  States  for  protecting  domestic 
iron  works.  This  evil  policy  we  will  refer  to  hereafter.  Except  common  articles 
of  hardware,  all  others  are  produced  at  high  prices.  Among  the  various  metallic 
fabrics^  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Patents,  we  may 
enumerate — 

Jewellery. — '^  In  1820,  it  might  be  said  with  almost  literal  truth,  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  was  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  But  now,  much  the  laigcr 
part  of  all  the  more  rich  and  solid  articles  are  made  in  this  country.  There  sre 
very  good  and  extensive  assortments  in  the  stores,  where  not  a  nngle  apeciineii 
of  foreign  jewellery  is  to  be  found.  Articles  of  English  manufacture  are  entirely 
superseded  by  the  superior  skill  and  taste  of  our  workmen ;  but  there  are  loiBe 
sorts  of  work  done  by  the  French  jewellers  which  cannot  be  equalled  here.^ 

'^  Pau. — ^The  progress  made  in  the  United  States,  in  the  manufacture  of  tUs 
article  of  universal  use,  within  a  few  years,  is  truly  astonishing.  A  manufiuioiy, 
near  Derby,  Connecticut,  has  a  contrivance  for  sticking  pins  in  paper,  which  is 
quite  marvellous.  It  takes,  in  England,  sixty  females  to  stick  in  one  day,  by 
sunlight,  ninety  packs,  consisting  of  302,460  pins.  The  same  operation  is  per- 
formed here,  in  the  same  time,  by  one  woman.  Her  sole  occupation  ia  to  poir 
them,  a  gallon  at  a  time,  into  a  hopper,  from  whence  they  come  oat  all  neady 
armnged  upon  their  several  papers.    The  mechanism,  by  whtdi  tbe  kbotir  of 
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fifty-uine  persons  is  daily  saved,  yet  remains  a  mystery  to  all  but  the  inventor; 
and  no  person,  but  the  single  woman  who  attends  to  it,  is,  upon  any  pretext 
whatever,  allowed  to  enter  the  room  where  it  operates/' 

NaUs  were  first  made  in  the  United  States  by  machinery,  which  slit  the  rods, 
cut,  and  head  them  with  astonishing  rapidity.  They  are  more  brittle  than 
wrought  nails ;  but  machine-made  spikes  are  said  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
others.  Screws,  door-hinges,  horse-shoes,  all  kinds  of  tools,  locks,  and  fastenings  for 
doors,  lead  pipes,  and  various  metallic  articles,  cotton  and  wool  cards,  are  made  of 
the  best  quality.  (See  tabular  statement  hereafter.)  Steam-engines  and  boilers, 
maiubraoe,  and  other  instruments,  and  anchors,  and  chain  cables  ;  articles  of 
cast  iron ;  agricultural  instruments;  and  all  the  articles  of  metal  made  in  England 
and  France,  are  now  made  in  the  United  States ;  but  many  of  them  at  much 
higher  prices  to  the  inhabitants  than  they  could  be  imported  from  Europe. 

Hooks  and  eyes  form  another  illustration  of  the  progress  of  inventive  industry. 
Thirty  years  ago,  the  price  was  one  dollar  fifty  cents  per  gross ;  now,  the  same 
quantity  may  be  purchased,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents.  '*  At  one  establishment 
in  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  80,000  to  100,000  pairs  per  day  are  made  and 
plated  by  a  galvanic  battery,  on  the  cold  silver  process.  The  value  of  this 
article,  consumed  annually  in  the  United  States,  is  estimated  at  750,000  dollars*'' 
Horse-shoes  furnish  a  similar  proof  of  the  bearing  of  the  progress  of  invea* 
tions.  An  improved  kind  of  horse-shoes,  made  at  Troy,  New  York,  for  some 
time  past,  is  now  sold  at  the  price  of  only  five  cents  per  pound,  ready  prepared, 
to  be  used  in  shoeing  the  animal.  At  a  factory,  recently  erected,  fifty  tons  of 
these  are  now  turned  out  per  day ;  and,  it  is  believed,  they  can  be  made  and 
sent  to  Europe,  at  as  good  a  profit  as  is  derived  from  American  clocks,  which 
have  handsomely  remunerated  the  exporter. 

Brmut  copper^  tin,  pewter  and  Britannia  ware* — In  183d,  the  manii*  dollars, 

factures  of  copper  imported  (exclusive  of  copper  bottoms),  was..  dd,'244 

Of  brass  (exclusive  of  sheet  and  rolled  brass) 370,764 

Of  tin 11,887 

Of  pewter 11,945 

Total 427,840 

In  1832,  the  value  of  the  manufactures  of  copper,  brass,  tin,  Britannia  ware, 
itaduding  clasps  made  in  Connecticut,  was  430,050  dollars. 

Buttons. — The  value  of  domestic  buttons,  made  in  1832,  was  estimated  at 
800,(XX)  dollars ;  the  value  of  those  that  were  gilt,  being  300,000  dollars,  and 
others,  5(X),(XX)  dollars.  These  were  made  in  Waterbury  and  Meriden,  in  Con* 
necticut,  and  in  several  towns  in  Massachusetts. 

Combs,  of  ivory,  horn,  shell,  and  wood,  were  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  the  same  year,  to  the  value,  at  least,  of  from  700,0(X)  dollars  to 
800,000  dollars.  In  Massachusetts  alone,  in  1832,  the  value  of  combs  of  all 
kinds  was  about  450,000  dollars. 

These  articlesi  not  only  supply  the  home  market,  but  constitute  a  part  of 
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American  domestic  exports.  The  value  of  combs  and  buttons  exported  in  18S3| 
was  124^305  dollars,  and  in  1833^  142,970  dollars. 

Carriages. — The  making  of  carriages  and  coaches^  may  very  properly  be 
classed  among  the  important  manufactures  of  the  country.  The  annual  value 
made,  must  be,  in  no  small  degree,  conjecturaL 

Lead, — ^The  lead  mines  in  the  United  States^  have  been  as  productive  as  any 
in  the  world.  Those  on  Fever  river,  and  in  Missouri,  produced  the  following 
quantities,  in  each  year,  from  1823  to  1832. 


YEARS. 

Fever 
River. 

HiMOori. 

Total. 

YEARS. 

PeTer 
RUer. 

MiMoarL 

Total. 

IStt 

lb*. 

333,130 
175.W0 
664.530 
038343 
S,I8I.18« 
ll.lM^U 

Ib8. 

910.380 
l.M6,9tO 

Iba. 

385.130 
175.»0 
1.051,180 
M33.894 
6,0I»,560 
lMn»730 

1829 

lbs. 
l8.4t0.TIl 
13^3.150 
8.3t3,998 
6.381.001 
4.t8l.876 

Iba. 

1,198,1M 

8,660 

67,166 

Ibt. 

ItM 

I8M 

1880..........   .... 

18S6 

I8S1 

i8«r 

I83J 

4,«UJ6 

ltS8. ..•••••.....«. 

Total 

50,743.677 

6.15l,t99 

»,964.8I8 

Carried  forward 

18.420,711 

337736« 

9i.t90.654 

The  great  increase  in  the  years  1828  and  1829,  reduced  the  price  so  low,  as 
to  render  the  working  of  the  mines  unprofitable. 

American  manufactures  of  white  and  red  lead,  as  well  as  shot,  now  nearly 
supply  the  domestic  market.  In  1821,  the  quantity  of  white  and  red  lead  im- 
ported was  about  4,000,000  lbs.,  valued  at  322,568  dollars ;  and  the  quantity  in 
pigs,  bars,  and  sheets,  was  3,197,409  lbs.,  and  the  quantity  of  shot  was  2,290^596 
lbs.,  both  valued  at  204,710  dollars.  But  since  1830,  the  value  of  white 
and  red  lead  has  averaged  about  30,000  dollars  a  year;  and,  in  1833,  the 
value  of  pig,  bar,  and  sheet  lead,  was  60,660  dollars,  and  of  shot,  only  8500 
dollars. 

The  value  of  white  and  red  lead  made  in  the  country,  must  rest,  in  90vb^ 
measure,  on  conjecture.  In  1810,  the  value,  as  returned  by  the  marshals,  was 
325,560  dollars,  principally  from  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia. 

The  amount,  at  the  present  time  (1834),  cannot  be  less  than  1,000,000 
dollars.  In  1833,  two  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  these  artides 
existed  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  made  the  following  quantities,  vis.  :— 


White  lead 

Red  ditto 

Sugar  of  ditto.. 
And  which  wai 


valued  at  195,000  dollars. 


lbs. 

2,081,894 

42,236 

20,586 


Soap  and  Candles. — ^The  American  manufacturer  has  long  since  more  dian 
supplied  the  home  market  with  the  articles  of  soap  and  candles.  The  annual 
value  of  these  articles  exported,  including  spermaceti  candles,  is  about  1,000,000 
dollars.  The  amount  necessary  for  home  consumption,  cannot  be  less,  it  is  be* 
lieved,  than  from  9,000,000  to  12,000,000  dollars.  Estimating  the  number  of 
families  in  the  United  States,  at  2,330,000,  and  allowing  four  and  a  half  doDan 
to  each  family  for  these  articles,  the  value  wQl  be  about  10|500/)00  dolhn. 
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The  quantity  of  spermaceti  candles,  made  in  the  United  States,  in  1831,  was 
about  2,730,000  lbs.,  worth  709,800  dollars  ;  and  the  annual  value  of  this  kind 
of  candles  exported,  is  about  250,000  dollars,  leaving  for  home  consumption  to 
the  amount  of  460,000  dollars. 

Paper. — Paper  was  made  in  New  England,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of 
North  America,  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago. 

In  September,  1728,  an  act  was  passed,  by  the  assembly  of  the  province  of 
Massachusetts  bay,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  manufacture  of  this  article. 
This  act  was  granted  to  Daniel  Henchman  and  others,  the  right  of  making  paper^ 
on  condition,  that,  within  the  first  fifteen  months,  they  would  make  140  reams  of 
brown  paper,  and  sixty  reams  of  printing  paper.  This  small  beginning  is 
referred  to,  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  before  mentioned,  made  in  1731.; 
in  which,  speaking  of  the  maiiufactures  of  Massachusetts,  the  board  say,  ^'  By  a 
paper  mill,  set  up  three  years  ago,  they  make  to  the  value  of  200/.  sterling." 

The  manufacture  of  paper,  particularly  of  the  coarser  kind,  no  doubt,  in- 
creased, and  was  carried  on,  to  a  considerable  extent,  before  the  revolution.  It 
was  mentioned  by  Hamilton,  in  1791,  as  one  of  the  manufactures,  which,  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  supplied  the  domestic  market ;  and  Coxe,  in  his  view  of 
the  United  States,  published  not  long  after  the  date  of  this  report,  states,  that 
there  were  then  forty-eight  paper  mills  in  operation  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  1810,  the  value  of  paper  made  in  the  country,  was  about  2,000,000  dol- 
lars ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  it  has  trebled  in  value  since  that  period, 
and  must  be  now  from  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  dollars.  The  value  of  paper 
made  in  Connecticut,  in  1832,  was  546,000  dollars. 

The  general  government  has,  from  its  commencement,  imposed  a  protecting 
duty  on  imported  paper,  and  admitted  the  raw  material,  of  which  it  is  made^ 
duty  free.  The  value  of  rags  imported,  in  1832,  was  466,387  dollars,  and  in 
1833, 411,785  dollars,  principally  from  Italy  and  Trieste. 

Cabinet  Ware, — The  value  of  cabinet  ware  was  estimated,  in  1831,  at 
10,000,000  dollars;  employing  15,000  men,  who  received  for  their  labour  about 
4,700,000  dollars.  The  value  of  household  furniture,  exported  in  1832,  was 
169,038  dollars;  and,  in  1833,  was  200,635  dollars.  (For  1840,  see  tabular 
statements.) 

Connecticut  Clock  Commerce. — It  is  estimated  that  the  citizens  of  Connecticut 
manufacture  clocks  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000  dollars  per  annum.  A  cor- 
respondent of  the  Rochester  Democrat  residing  at  Hartford,  says: — 

"  For  the  last  three  years  we  have  been  gradually  pushing  our  notes  of  time  into 
foreign  countries ;  and  such  has  been  our  success,  that  within  a  few  hours*  ride  of  this  city, 
1000  clocks  are  finished  daily;  and  it  is  a  fair  estimate  to  put  down  500,000  clocks  as 
being  mano&ctured  in  this  state  last  year.  This  year  the  number  will  be  still  increased, 
as  John  Bull  is  so  slow  in  his  movements  that  there  is  no  hope  of  reform  until  he  has 
plenty  of  Yankee  monitors.  These  we  are  now  sending  him  by  every  ship  that  clears  from 
our  seroorts.  In  1841,  a  few  clocks  were  exported  there  as  an  experiment.  They  were 
seised  by  die  custom-house  in  Liverpool,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  undervalued.     The 
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invoice  price  is  one  dollar  and  fifty  cento,  and  the  duties  twenty  per  cent  They,  bowefer, 
were  soon  released,  the  owner  having  accompanied  them  and  satisfied  the  authorities  that 
they  could  be  made  at  a  profit,  even  thus  low.  Mr.  Sperry,  of  the  firm  of  Sperry  and 
Shaw,  was  the  gentleman  who  took  out  the  article.  He  lost  no  time,  after  getting  pos- 
session of  his  clocks,  in  finding  an  auction  house.  They  were  made  of  brass  works,  cut  faj 
machinery  out  of  brass  plates,  and  a  neat  mahogany  case  enclosed  the  time-piece.  They 
were  a  faur  eight -day  clock,  but  wholly  unknown  in  England.  The  first  invoice  sold  for 
4/.  sterling  to  51.  sterling,  or  about  twenty  dollars  each.  Since  that  time  eveiy  packet 
carries  out  an  invoice  of  the  article,  and  40,000  clocks  have  been  sold  there  by  tUs  one 
firm,  Sperry  and  Shaw.  Others  are  now  in  the  business,  and  the  north  of  Eurt^  has 
become  our  customers.  India,  too,  is  looked  to  as  a  mart  for  these  wares,  aerenl  lots  have 
been  for^iarded  to  the  porte  of  China." 

Glass. — The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  New  York  Conventioiii  informs 

us,  that  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass,  is  now  almost  equal  to  the  domestic 

consumption ;  ^^  that,  for  the  manufacture  of  this  article,  there  were»  in  1831, 

twenty-one  furnaces,  containing  140 pots,  and  located  at  the  following  places: — 

At  Boston  and  ito  vicinity      .         .     .  6  furnaces,  with  38  pots. 

„  Providence,  Rhode  Island      .         .2  „  „  12  „ 

„  New  York  and  ito  vicinity         .     .  3  „  „  22  „ 

„  Philadelphia                           .          .  1  „  »  6  „ 

„  Baltimore 2  „  „  12  „ 

„  Pitteburg 4  „  „  32  „ 

„  Wellsburg 2  „  „  12  „ 

„  Wheeling 1  »  „  6  „ 

''  That  the  value  of  flint  glass  made  in  these  establishments,  was  about 
1,300,000  dollars;  and  that  two  of  these,  having  four  furnaces,  with  twenty- 
eight  pots,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  made  annually,  to  the  amount  of 
400,000  dollars,  having  a  capital  of  450,000  dollars,  and  paying,  in  yearly  wages, 
140,000  dollars. 

'^  American  flint  glass  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  rivalling,  in  solidity  and 
elegance,  that  of  foreign  countries.  The  first  manufactory  of  flint  glass  in  the 
United  States,  was  estabUshed  at  Pittsburg,  in  1812,  and  here  the  manu&dure 
of  this  article  has  since  greatly  extended ;  and  we  have  rarely  felt  more  pleasuie 
or  surprise  than  in  witnessing  the  making  of  this  article,  in  a  place  which,  but  a 
few  years  before,  was  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness.  In  1832,  domestie  f^BM, 
principally  flint  glass,  was  exported  to  the  amount  of  106,855  dollars. 

''  Nor,  during  the  period  under  review,  have  the  Americans  been  less  suooos- 
ful  in  the  manufacture  of  window  glass,  and  glass  bottles  of  different  kinds. 
The  New  England  crown  glass  manufactory,  situated  in  Boston,  having  a  eufitil 
of  150,000  dollars,  makes  glass  of  this  description,  to  the  value  of  lOOyOOO 
dollars  a  year.  In  addition  to  this,  the  committee  advise  us  of,  at  leasts  twentf- 
three  manufactories  of  cylinder  window  glass  then  in  this  country,  ten  in  Penn- 
sylvania (four  being  at  Pittsburg  and  four  at  Brownville),  two  at  Wheeling  in 
Virginia,  two  in  Maryland,  two  in  New  York,  two  in  Ohio,  one  in  Massaohiisetis 
one  in  New  Hampslure,  one  in  Vermont,  one  in  Connecticut,  mnd  one  in  tbe 
district  of  Columbia.  These  had  a  capital  of  6d0,000  dolIar8»  employed  800 
men,  whose  wages  were  230,000  dollars,  and  made  annually  172^500  boses  of 
giMSs,  or  8,625,000  feet,  valued  at  851,000  dollars. 
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''The  most  extensive  manufactory  of  green  bottles,  demijohns,  apothecaries' 
ware,  and  shop  furniture,  is  that  of  Dyott,  near  Philadelphia ;  employing  from  253 
to  300  men  and  boys,  and  melting  about  1200  tons  per  annum.  Near  Boston  is  a 
manuhctory  of  glass  bottles,  having  a  capital  of  50,000  dollars,  making  annually 
6000  gross,  and  employing  sixty-five  men  and  boys/' 

By  the  report  of  this  committee,  the  whole  value  of  glass  made  in  the  United 
States,  was  as  follows  :— 


Flint  glsfls 

Crown  window  glass 

Cylinder  window  ^lass 

Glass  bottles,  phius,  apothecaries*  ware,  demijohns,  carboys,  Sio. 


Employing  1800  men,  whose  wages  amount  to 


dollars. 
1,300,000 
150,000 
851,000 
200,000 


2,501,000 
600,000 


From  additional  information  obtained,  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  report,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  value  of  the  domestic  manufiacture  of  glass,  was  3,000,000 
dollars.  In  December,  1834,  the  number  of  glass  works  in  Pittsburg  had  in- 
creased to  ten. 

In  the  manufacture  of  glass,  as  well  as  in  its  subsequent  working,  im- 
portant improvements  have  been  made.  ''The  colouring  of  glass,  and  the 
production  of  works  in  painted  glass,  have  advanced  to  a  high  state  of  perfec- 
tion. The  popular  error  of  considering  the  ancient  art  of  glass  painting  to  be  com^ 
pletely  lost,  has  been  exploded.  The  truth  is,  that  this  art  at  the  present  day 
exhibits  a  higher  condition  of  improvement  than  at  any  former  period, 
although  the  contrary  opinion  generally  prevails.  It  has  been  found  by  careful 
experiment,  that,  when  the  metals  themselves,  instead  of  their  oxides,  have  been 
fused  with  glass,  it  presents  that  dull,  untransparent  appearance,  which  is  remark- 
ably characteristic  of  ancient  stained  glass,  and,  by  repeated  analytical  and  synthe- 
tical trials,  the  composition  of  ancient  glass  has  been  fully  determined.  The  in- 
vestigation of  this  subject  has  proceeded  so  far,  that  nearly  all  the  colours  used 
by  the  artist  of  the  middle  ages  for  painting  on  glass  have  been  determined  with 
accuracy. 

^  A  most  interesting  application  of  glass  has  been  made  within  two  or  three 
years,  in  the  formation  of  ornamental  damasks,  by  weaving  glass  threads  with  silk. 
They  are  richer  in  appearance,  and  cost  less,  than  the  gold  or  silver  damasks. 
Such  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  process  of  annealing  the  glass,  that  the 
threads  are  rendered  almost  as  pliable  as  silk  itself. 

^  In  the  manufacture  of  glass  a  plan  has  recently  been  adopted  by  which  it  is 
Creed  from  air  bubbles — a  consideration  of  great  consequence  in  the  preparation 
of  g^ass  for  optical  purposes.  A  vacuum  is  created  over  the  melted  glass,  causing 
the  air  babbles  to  expand  and  rise  more  readily  to  the  surface. 
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**  Among  the  trophies  of  the  art  of  glass  making,  may  be  instanced  here  the 
enormous  sheet  of  plate  glass  lately  cast  by  the  Thames  Plate  Glass  Company. 
Its  dimensions  are  fourteen  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and  eight  and  a  half  feet 
in  width.  An  ingenious  process  for  making  concave  glass  mirrors  was  not  long 
since  introduced,  though  it  involves  practical  objections  to  its  common  use.  A 
large  thin,  and  uniform  glass  mirror  was  firmly  cemented  to  an  iron  rim,  and,  by 
means  of  an  air-pump,  a  vacuum  was  created  under  the  plate  of  glass^  and  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  produced  a  concavity  of  the  glass  in  proportion  to  the 
exhaustion  beneath.  The  curve  of  the  mirror  obtained  in  this  way  cannot  be  very 
deep,  and  forms  what  is  termed  the  catenary  curve.'' 

Glassworks  at  Sandwichy  Massachusetts, — The  yards  and  buildings  of  this  esta- 
blishment cover  six  acres  of  ground.  It  employs  225  workmen,  who,  with  their 
families,  occupy  sixty  dwelling-houses.  The  raw  materials  used,  per  annum,  are, 
glass, 600  tons;  red  lead,  700,000  lbs.;  pearlash,  450,000  lbs.;  saltpetre,  70,000 
lbs.  They  consume  1 100  cords  of  pine  wood,  700  cords  of  oak  wood,  and  100,000 
bushels  of  bituminous  coal.  Seventy  tons  of  hay  and  straw  are  used  for  packing 
the  glass.  The  amount  of  glass-ware  manufactured,  is  300,000  dollars  per  annum; 
said  to  be  superior  to  any  other  manufactured  in  America,  and  equal  to  any  in 
Europe.  By  the  application  of  heated  air  from  the  steam-engine,  to  pans  contam- 
ing  sea  water,  they  manufacture  about  3000  bushels  of  salt  per  annum  ;  and  all 
the  ashes  are  leached,  and  the  ley  converted  to  potash.  It  is  said  that  the  saving 
by  this  economy,  which  is  carried  through  every  department,  is  sufficient  to  pay 
a  handsome  dividend  on  the  stock. — (See  Glass-works,  &c.  for  1840 — tables.) 

Quantity  and  Value  of  Manufactured  Glass  Imported  into  the  United  States,  in  each 

Year,  from  1825  to  1840. 


Y  EARS. 

ClAU- 

dutieif 

■4  TB- 

,iroTHB:cAaiR£' 

PHIALS. 

PERFUMERY 

PHIALM. 

H1.ACK 

BOTTLES. 

nEHIJOHKS. 

WiSHOW 
QIASB. 

GlWN. 

Vilue, 

GWOAM. 

Value. 

1 
G  t  Di»,  Vala«. 

1 

Ho. 

V^iie. 

im  ..<».^*^.. 

37!l,OTtJ 

30.1,lil3 
153.711) 

333^1 

43%11« 

60*5.107 

3431 

083^ 

en 

]3TS 
4S0 

am 

U4 

2W 
363 
I7(J 

mi 

doll  in. 
1.075 

nm^ 

10,&40 
4,044 
3.473 

h^m 

3,t|37 

a^3 

1^55 

l.'^.la 

1.074 
U58 

mi 

134 

77 
LI7 
371 

do1l»n. 

"i-a 
em 
im   1 

19M 

590 
3*73 
1571 
!T73 
H13 
41 

1  dnlUn. 
13, mn       B4pG38 

127h«39     140,743 
12.0'il  ,   104,7ftT 
ia.3M3       3S.5fla 
l:l,3Tt7  ,     .U*^l 
17,«03       ft  1,477 
Sa.lj34      IIII.M33 
36.040  .   Il(i,tlt0 
23.^4      I17,4t8 
U.*14  ,   Uif,m 
411.305      2W1.074 
Uja^l     47MB1 

31»073      17J4,7fl5 

15,377        7tl,l7r> 
1^773       74^0 ; 

a,M3     u,im 

37  ^S3 
03,55^ 

53.V51 
M,«»5 
(M,I493 
MM* 
58,157 
^MJO 
M.W7 
70.77fl 

73,!M3 

Alli,Dltt 

50,4^5 
S3,0ST 

3,130 

^ellir*, 
15.437 
tAAtr 
M,7« 
19479 
tO.WT 
lAgBU 

17^13 
1S.390 
S0,7**3 
11,107 

ai.9Si 

14,911 
14.609 

I4,&7i 

SJHOi    .      AQ^ 

mm 

3.(171  1   n:m 

4,333   1     MiJI7 

1(139   *    .  +* .  - 

li<l3J         iW9i 

1S30  ,..».,,... 

%fim        »M 

1B31   ..^»***. ,. 

4,«os      msn 

4.304    ;     fi^ 

1^33  ,...„..,. 

IB33  ..**.^T-,* 

7,416      nM 

37pltft       lilTN 

i\MM     mm 

II^S'I    .....»..., 

iBaj  . . ^  t , , , , ,  * 

IS3&  „... 

iia?  »..*..'-.» 

1838 

1639  ,.*., 

34,Wi  j  imiii 
19J€7  i   llUtf 

l^U  .* .. 

l&IS  ,.....»... 

««^4«U   1      Mm 

lft4B*-..-4*>-.. 

i»w* .*. 

1      < 

«  During  1»43mu1  1844,  tbe  followiog  qtiantitiM  of  rIus  were  alto  entered  under  the  denaminadoB  ef 

vMn,  paying  tpeciftc  rates  of  duty.    Prior  to  IS43,  tbeM  were  all  included  under  Gtastwmre  at  md  nm§§rtm  "- 

In  1843.... Cut  clan,  18»102  lln.;  value,  6500  doUartf.— Plain  glaM,  50,168  lbs. ;  valM.  C»9 

,.    1M4 

t  Per  aqnare  foot. 
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DittiUed  tpirits. — In  1810,  the  quantity  distilled  was  about  25,000,000  of 
gallons,  5,000,000  from  molasses,  and  the  remainder  from  grain  or  fruit ;  and 
the  whole  was  then  valued  at  14,988,776  dollars,  being  more  than  one-tenth  of 
aD  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States,  and  between  one- third  and  a  half  of 
the  manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  and  flax,  at  that  time. — (For  Distilleries  and 
Breweries  in  1840,  see  tables.) 

Chemical  produce. — A  report  by  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Convention, 
states^  **  that  in  1831,  there  were  not  less  than  thirty  chemical  establishments  in 
this  country,  having  a  capital  of  1,158,000  dollars,  and  making  various  chemical 
articles,  to  the  annual  value  of  1,000,000  dollars,  and  employing  900  hands.  This 
kind  of  manufacture  was  secured  principally  by  the  tariff  of  1824.  The  com- 
mittee state,  that  the  general  price  of  chemical  articles,  in  the  United  States,  was, 
at  that  lime,  one-half  less  than  before  their  domestic  manufacture,  under  the  tariff 
of  1824;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  difference  was  much  greater — that  in  1820, 
the  price  of  Epsom  salts  was  from  eleven  to  twelve  cents  per  pound — in  1824  a 
duty  of  four  cents  was  imposed  on  foreign  salts  of  this  description ;  and  the  price 
in  1831,  was  three  and  a  half  cents  per  pound." 

**  American  chrome  yellow  was,  for  a  short  time,  exported  to  Great  Britain, 
not  being  embraced  in  the  tariff  of  British  duties. 

'^  The  British  manufacturer  of  this  article,  however,  soon  procured  a  duty  upon 
its  importation,  amounting  to  a  prohibition.  About  4,000,000  lbs.  of  copperas  is 
now  made  in  the  United  States;  3,000,000  lbs.  in  Vermont,  500,000 lbs.  in  Ohio, 
and  500,000  lbs.  in  other  states.  This  article  is  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  this 
country,  and  in  1832  was  sold  at  two,  and  two  and  a  half  cents  per  pound. 

''  Among  the  articles  made  in  these  various  chemical  establishments,  are 
calomel  and  other  mercurial  preparations,Glauber  salts,  Rochelle  salts,  tartar  emetic, 
ammonia,  sulphate  of  quinine,  oil  of  vitriol,  tartaric  acid,  aqua  fortis,  prussian  blue, 
chrome  yellow,  chrome  green,  nitric  acid,  muriatic  acid,  barilla,  oxalic  acid,  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  chlorine  of  soda,  refined  saltpetre,  refined  borax,  refined  camphor, 
acetic  acid,  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  lead,  prussiate  of  potash,  bi-chromate  of 
potash,  Ac. 

**  Most  of  the  materials  used  in  these  establishments,  are  the  produce  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  branch  of  domestic  industry,  is  a 
dear  gain  to  the  United  States." — JPUkin,  in  1835.  (See  tabular  statements  for 
1840.) 

Salt  manufacture  of  the  United  States. — The  annual  report  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  salt  springs  and  inspector  of  salt  in  the  county  of  Onondaga,  the  salt  re^on 
of  New  York,  for  1843,  prepared  and  published  in  pursuance  of  the  requirement 
of  a  law  of  the  state,  furnishes  much  valuable  information  touching  the  manufac- 
ture and  trade  in  this  important  article  of  consumption  and  commerce.  Taking 
this  report  and  a  variety  of  other  data  as  the  basis,  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our 
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readers,  in  as  condensed  and  comprehensive  form  as  possible^  some  accoont  of 
the  progress  of  the  salt  trade  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States. 

The  quantity  of  salt  manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  1840  added  to  the 
quantity  imported  in  that  year,  would  make  an  aggregate  of  14^2^337  boshdsi 
which  would  give  to  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  union  a  proportion  of 
near  seven-eighths  of  a  bushel  of  salt.*  The  following  tablet  exhibits  tbe  aggre- 
gate amount  of  salt  manufactured  in  1839,  in  each  state  and  territory  of  the  United 
States.  It  shows  how  widely  this  mineral,  so  necessary  for  man,  is  diffbsed 
tliroughout  the  country. 

Stateicent  of  the  aggregate  Amount  of  Salt  manufactured  in  the  year  1889,  in  escb 

State  of  the  United  States. 


NAME    OF   STATE. 

Quantity. 

NAME   OF   STATE. 

Qnantity. 

Maine 

buabpla. 

M.AOO 

1,200 

370,906 

1.500 

2.867^84 

80t 

649,478 

uao 

1.200 
l,74^6i8 

Broucht  forward 

North  Carolina 

5«6M.ia6 
1,4M 

297  JM 

ia»iM 

VOi 

19.M0 

M«w  HaiDDihire 

South  CaroUua 

Kentucky 

New  York 

Ohio 

Indiana «. ••.... 

PenncTlTADiA. .   ............ 

Illinois. 

DiflAwaro  •.•••       ■•  ••••  . 

Miaaouri 

Marylaud     ...                .. 

Arkanns 

Virginui 

Florida 

Carried  forward 

Total 

5,5M.I86 

t,n^\74 

The  amount  of  duty  on  salt^  imported  in  1840^  and  secured  to  be  paid  to  & 
United  States  that  year,  was  917,362  dollars^less  than  four  cents  to  each  inhatn- 
tant.  About  four-fifths  of  the  foreign  salt  imported  into  New  York  in  1841,  was 
Turk's  Island. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  salt  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  from  1832  to  1841,  in- 
clusive, and  also  the  rate  of  duties,  as  follows : — 

Imports  and  Rate  of  Duties. 


YEARS. 


Qoaotity. 


Rata  of  doty. 


YEARS. 


Quantity. 


1882. 
188S. 
1884. 

1886.. 


buchela.* 
5.041.326 
6.822,672 
6.0M.(t76 
5.375,36« 
6^088.068 


eeota. 
10 
10 


milla. 

• 
0 

4 
4 
8 


1837. 
1838.. 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 


6.t43.7tS 
7.108,147 
6,061^08 
8»18S,10t 
63n^M4 


*  The  boahol  ia  reckoned  at  fifty-aix  poanda,  and  the  doty  on  the  i 


» quantity. 


•  Mumcipal  GaMeite. 


f  Sixth  census  of  the  United  States. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  foreign  salt  imported  into  the 
Jnited  States  in  1841,  and  the  value  thereof;  also  the  country  from  whence 
sported: — 


IMPORTED    FROM 

Quantity. 

Value. 

IMPORTED    FROM 

Qaantity. 

Yalae. 

^cdtoli  WcsC  Indies 

bufheis. 

0,314 

708 

235.143 

3,381,980 

40 

87.119 

1,770.631 

52.200 

119.558 

3.443 

325  473 

64,513 

dollara. 
833 

134 

10J09 

525,130 

19 

15,798 

1M.720 

13..'Wl 

0,731 

870 

23.218 

4.763 

Portiml 

buahelii. 

6,050.022 

596,302 

18  096 

3.877 

16.144 

17,217 

08.070 

1.969 

14,739 

6.360 

9,020 

20.224 

dollars. 
701,6 /t 

tmnlA  West  ladlea 

44,158 

^«tek  Wcat  ladias 

MadSra..:.:....:.:;:;.:...;..: 

1»479 

laaland  

Pavftl  ftDil  otli€T  A xorcs ••••••••• 

385 

ev|imBd«*«r. «.... 

Cape  do  V«rd  I»landa 

1,080 

rrtand 

Italy 

796 

tritiak  WMtladiaa 

Slcil* 

t304 

iridah  North  Aroeriean  Colooiea 

Taikey  

182 

Mexico 

t766 

'rradi  Wrat  Indiea 

Rrasil 

349 

pain  on  tko  AUantic 

C  anlatine  Reoabtic 

963 

Arnndne  Renublic 

2,4 '>7 

Total 

Carried  IbnraTd. .. . 

0.050.122 

764,022 

6.823,040 

821,403 

Of  the  above  salt  imported  in  1841,  a  portion  was  exported  during  the  same  year.    The  fol- 
owing  statement  shows  how  much,  and  the  value  ;  also,  to  what  country  : — 


EXPORTED  TO 

Qaantity. 

Value. 

EXPORTED  TO 

Quantity. 

Value. 

>ifteh  Eaat  Indlee 

Iridak  Headwaa 

Iritiah  Aarvkaa  eole- 

Biea 

i«airalln 

bnahela. 
608 
754 

2,000 
ISO 

438 

25,023 

8.010 

13,325 

dollam. 
197 
203 

600 
50 

I7R 
10.240 
8JI02 
4,217 

Broogbt  forward 

Central  Rep.  of  America 
Brazil 

Aula  generally 

boaheYa. 

50.906 

310 

8,582 

8,175 

200 

4.728 

dollar*. 

19,523 

402 

1,600 

1.601 

100 

tfamtlU  and  Philippine 
ialan^a  ............ 

South  Seaa,  ftc 

Total 

8t«4 

;ab« „ 

72.912 

23,466 

reue 

IfeJiloo 

Entitled  to  drawback... 
Not  entitled  to  drawback 

50,111 

18,105 

Carried  flmraH.. 

60.908 

19  253 

13,801 

5,361 

During  the  same  year  (1841),  the  whole  amount  of  domestic  salt  exported,  was  as  follows : — 


EXPORTED  TU 

Qaantity. 

Value. 

EXPORTED  TO 

Quantity. 

Value. 

[>«ieh  Bast  Indies 

rWhdi  Wflwt  Iniliea 

busbelt. 

50 

317 

213.527 

dollara. 
43 
111 

02.121 

Cuba 

busbels. 

213,894 

1,040 

150 

dollars. 

62,275 

415 

BritiBh   American    coio- 

Texaa 

75 

Biea 

Total 

215.084 

62,765 

Canted  varwara  . .. .  • 

213,894 

02  275 

The  salt  springs  of  New  York,  and  her  facilities  for  manufacturing  salt  and 
transporting  it  to  market,  are  superior  to  any  in  the  United  States.  These 
iprings  are  located  on  the  Erie  and  the  Oswego  canals,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Seneca  and  the  Oneida  lakes,  the  borders  of  which  will  furnish  wood  for  fuel  for 
h great  number  of  years;  and  when  this  is  exhausted,  supplies  of  bituminous 
Doal  can  be  obtained  at  a  low  rate,  from  the  mines  at  Blossburg,  Pennsylvania.  For 
h  market.  New  York  has  the  great  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigan, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  means  of  the  Erie  and  the  Oswego  canals. 

The  salt  springs  around  the  Onondaga  lake,  were  known  to  the  aboriginal 
nhabitants,  who  communicated  their  knowledge  to  the  white  settlers.  One  of 
he  latter^  about  forty-five  years  since,  with  an  Indian  guide  in  a  canoe,  descended 
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the  Onondaga  creek,  and  by  the  lake  approached  the  spring  on  Mod  creek*  Salt 
water  was  obtained  by  lowering  to  the  bottom,  then  four  or  five  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  fresh  water  of  the  lake,  an  iron  vessel,  which,  filling  instantly  with 
the  heavier  fluid,  was  drawn  up.  In  this  way,  by  boiling  the  brine,  a  small 
quantity  of  brownish  coloured,  and  very  impure  salt,  was  obtained.  With  the 
settlement  of  the  country,  the  vicinage  was  explored,  and  many  other  sources  d 
brine  discovered.  Many  wells  were  sunk,  generally  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
feet.  There  was  a  great  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  water  which  they  af- 
forded ;  varying  with  the  seasons,  and  diminishing  in  drought  nearly  one-third. 
With  the  introduction  of  hydraulic  machinery  for  pumping,  in  1822,  »  more 
rapid  influx  of  brine  has  been  produced,  with  an  increase  of  strength,  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  per  cent;  standing  at  13  deg.  on  the  hydrometer  of  Beaume, 
of  which,  the  point  of  saturation  is  22  deg.  That  degree  has,  with  little  change, 
been  since  maintained. 

The  springs  are  in  the  marsh  extending  round  the  head  of  the  lake.  This 
marsh  was  formerly  two  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  but  has  been  dimi- 
nished by  an  artificial  reduction  of  the  lake.  The  plain,  on  which  are  the  lake, 
and  the  villages  of  Salina  and  Syracuse,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  hills  of 
gentle  ascent  and  moderate  elevation.  The  soil  of  the  plain  consists  of  vegetable 
earths,  imperfectly  decomposed,  marls,  clays,  loams,  sand,  and  graveL 

The  principal  springs  are  at  Salina  and  Oeddes.  From  the  former  the  water 
is  obtained  for  the  works  at  Salina,  Liverpool,  and  Syracuse.  The  well  has  been 
excavated  to  the  depth  of  twenty-two  feet,  by  ten  feet  in  diameter. 

A  difference  of  opinion  prevails  relative  to  the  source  of  the  brine.  From 
the  fact  that  the  circumjacent  rocks,  when  exposed  to  the  humidity  of  a  cdlar, 
gave  forth  crystals  of  salt,  Mr.  Eaton  inferred,  that  the  brine  was  produoed  by 
their  elementary  materials.  This  opinion  he  supposed  to  be  supported  by  the 
absence  of  gypsum  in  the  saliferous  rock  here.  But  he  appears  to  have  erred  in 
this,  since  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Forman,  that  "  it  is  a  matter  of  general  noto- 
riety^ that  lumps  of  gypsum  are  thrown  up  in  digging  salt  springs  and  weOs  in 
the  village ;  and  in  sinking  a  salt  well  at  Montezuma,  116  feet  deep,  beantifiil 
specimens  of  gypsum  were  found,  nearly  transparent."  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Bed^ 
and  others,  also  dissent  from  this  opinion ;  and  it  would  seem^  from  later  pubii* 
cations,  that  Mr.  Eaton  has  not  full  confidence  in  his  hypothesis.  The  geneni 
opinion  is,  that  beds  of  rock  salt  exist  here,  as  at  other  salt  springs;  and  it  is 
sustained  by  the  fact,  that  the  geological  character  of  the  strata^  through  wUeb 
the  brine  passes,  resembles  that  of  the  strata  overlaying  the  beds  of  rock  sal^ 
near  Norwich  and  Cheshire,  in  England;  and  that  of  the  strata  in  the  vicinity  d 
the  salt  mines  at  Cardona,  in  Spain ;  and  in  other  localities  in  Europe.  Whe* 
ther  such  deposits  of  rock  salt  have  an  oceanic  or  volcanic  origin^  wiH,  perfa^v» 
ever  remain  a  vexed  question. 
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If  there  are  mines  of  rock  salt,  they  lie  at  great  depth.  Borings  have  been 
made  at  Onondaga,  at  several  points  ;  in  one  instance,  to  the  depth  of  250  feet, 
without  finding  fossil  salt,  and  without  passing  through  the  saliferous  rock,  much 
of  the  diflFerence  being  in  cemented  gravel.  But  the  very  important  fact  was 
elicited,  that  the  strength  of  the  brine  increased  with  the  depth  of  the  well.* 

The  salt  springs  next  in  importance  to.  those  of  New  York,  in  the  United 
States,  are  those  at  Kenawha,  Virginia.  According  to  the  last  census,  the  quan- 
tity of  salt  manufiactured  at  these  salines  is  1,600,000  bushels.  They  have  the 
advantage  of  the  Onondaga  springs  in  the  article  of  fuel,  there  being  an  abun- 
dance of  mineral  coal  contiguous  to  the  springs,  the  cost  of  which,  delivered  at 
the  salt  works,  does  not  exceed  one  dollar  per  ton ;  but  their  brine  is  much 
weaker,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  table  taken  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Beck,  for  1837, 
which  exhibits  the  relative  strength  of  the  different  brines  from  which  salt  is 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  as  follows : — 


At  Nantucket  .         .         .         . 
„  Booq's  Lick  (Missouri)      .     . 
„  Conemaugh  (Pennsylvania)  . 
„  Shawneetown  (Illinois) 
„  Jackson  (Ohio)  .     . 

,,  Lod^harts  (Mississippi) 
„  Shawneetown  (2d  saline) 
„  St.  Catharine's  (Up.  Canada) 
,y  Zanesville  (Ohio) 
„  Kenawha  (Virginia)  .     . 

„  Grand  River  (Arkuisas) 
„  Illinois  River  . 
^  Musldnguai  (Ohio) 
„  Onondaga  (New  York)    .     . 


350  gallons  of  sea-water  give  a  bushel  of  salt. 

450        „         brine 

300 

280 

213 

180 

123 

120 

95 

75 

80 

80 

50 


41  to  45 

Since  the  above  table  was  published,  stronger  brine  has  been  obtained  at  the 
Onondaga  salines.  There  is  an  abundant  supply,  from  thirty  to  thirty-three 
gallons  of  which  yield  a  bushel  of  salt. 

The  strong  brine  springs  near  Abington  are  at  Saltville,  Washington  county, 
Virginia*  Washington  county  borders  on  East  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina. 
The  springs  are  located  between  the  Clinch  mountain  and  Blue  Ridge.  While 
engaged  in  boring  for  these  springs,  in  1840,  salt  rock  was  discovered  at  the 
depth  of  220  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  salt  rock  was  pene- 
trated by  boring  166  feet  without  being  passed  through.  It  yields  a  large  pro- 
portion of  chloride  of  sodium.  Specimens  of  the  rock  are  deposited  in  the  State 
Geological  Cabinet,  at  Albany. 

A  correspondent  of  the  superintendent  of  salt  springs,  in  Onondaga,  has 
recently  furnished  an  analysis  of  this  rock,  and  also  of  the  brine  of  the  springs, 
by  Professor  Hayben,  geologist,  &c.,  as  follows,  viz. ; — 
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Analysis  of  Salt  Rock. 

0.47l» 

iSulnhafee  of  lime » 

•.440 

Chloride  of  calcitmi* •• ••••••.•••••.•••••••••.• 

trace 

Chloride  of  sodium 

99.M4 

100.000 

'^  One  pint  of  brine  yielded,  in  saline  matter,  2432.25  grains,  equal  in  a 
gallon  to  19^458  grains,  or  2.77  ibs.  avoirdupois.  Eighteen  gallons  of  the 
brine  produce  a  bushel  of  salt  of  fifty  lbs." 

Some  improvements  have  also  been  made  in  the  springs  at  Shawneetown, 
Illinois.     They  now  furnish  brine,  100  gallons  of  which  yield  a  bushel  of  salt 

Within  the  past  two  years,  a  salt  spring  has  also  been  discovered  in  a  rock, 
boring  661  feet  deep,  upon  Orand  River,  at  Orand  Rapids,  Michigan,  about 
forty  miles  from  Lake  Michigan.  A  copper  tube,  of  three  inches  diameter,  was 
inserted  in  the  boring  to  the  depth  of  360  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  exduding  t 
weaker  vein  of  water  nearer  the  surface.  The  brine  raised  in  this  tube  to  the 
height  of  thirty-five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  flowed  over  at  the 
rate  of  seven  gallons  per  minute.  It  requires  about  seventy  gallons  of  the  brine 
to  yield  a  bushel  of  salt.  The  manufacture  of  salt,  upon  a  small  scale,  has  been 
commenced  at  this  place  by  the  proprietors  of  the  spring,  Messrs.  Ludns, 
Lyon,  and  Co. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  at  Onondaga  springs  has  increased  rapidly,  producing, 
from  the  duty  paid  to  the  state,  a  very  large  revenue.  The  following  statement 
exhibits  the  quantity  of  salt  manufactured  in  each  year,  from  1826  to  1842,  in- 
clusive, and  the  amount  of  duties  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  state : — 


YEARS. 


18S8.. 
1917.. 
1>t8.. 
18S0.. 
1830.. 
1831.. 
]83t.. 
I8SS.. 
I8U.. 


Salt  mann- 
factured. 


j      Amount  of      j 
duties  collected.; 


Y  B  A  R  S. 


Carried  forward.. ;      18,647.452 


bufihfla. 
827.308 
9H3.410 
1,160,889 
1.291.280 
1.4:t5.446 
1.514,037 
l/)52.985 
1.838,046 
1,913.352 


dlrs.  cts. 
103.438  50 
122,920  25 
145,111  00 
101.410  00 
179.430  75 
189,254  38 
200,060  62 
220.580  75 
116^95  It 


1,454,407  37 


I 


Bruught  forward 

1835 

1836 , 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 1 

1841 I 

1842 1 


ToUl 


|- 


Sah  manu. 
factured. 


burbela. 

12.647.452 
2,200,867 
1,912^58 
2,161.-i87 
t..'i75,032 
2  864.718 
2/122.305 
3.340  760 
2,2014N»3 


32.626,191 


dlri.  em. 


it9.<n'2i 
iM^i  ft 
UMBsn 

137,388  at 
tOi.440  M 
187^U  » 


S.<»a.l31  Tl 


Previous  to  1834,  the  rate  of  duty  was  one  shilling  per  bushel,  since  wbidi 
it  has  been  six  cents.  This  charge  accounts  for  the  diminished  revenue  in  1834 
and  1835,  upon  the  increased  product. 

By  a  statement  contained  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent  and  inspector 
for  1838,  we  perceive  that  the  net  revenue  from  salt  duties,  from  1818  to  18SI, 
inclusive,  were  as  follows: — 
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TEARS. 

Value. 

YEARS. 

Value. 

1818 

dlr«.  eta. 
36.536  62 
62.560  10 
67,703  12 
57,588  00 

Brought  forward.. 
1822...... 

din.    eta. 
224.396  84 
58,884  74 
75.807  89 
98.553  92 

1819 

1820 

Ig23 

1821 

|g24 

Carried  forward  .. 

Total  

224.396  84 

452.503  30 

dob.    cts. 

The  whole  amount  of  duties  refunded  in  1842,  in  conformity  to  a  resolution  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund,  allowing  a  drawback  of  duty  on  salt 
arriving  at  certain  points  specified  in  the  said  resolution,  is         .         •         .   14,553  83 

Total  amount  of  duties  refunded  in  1841 6,075  87 


Increase  in  amount,  paid  in  1842,  of  drawback  of  duties  ....     8,477  96 

This  last  item  shows  that  an  increased  amount  of  salt  manufactured  at  the 
springs  during  the  past  year,  has  been  disposed  of  at  the  more  distant  markets. 

dels.  cts. 
The  total  amount  of  expenditures  for  all  purposes  during  the  year  1841,  are  .  53,984  89 
Total  expenditures  in  1842 42,619  96 


Expenditures  of  1842  less  than  those  of  1841,  by  the  sum  of 


11,364  93 


Quantity  and  quality  of  Salt  inspected  in  each  Village,  during  1842  : — 

In  the  village  of  Salina.— Coarse  salt,  1288  bushels,  twenty-two  lbs. ;  fine  salt,  845,022 
bushels,  two  lbs. ;  dury  salt,  3961  bushels,  forty-two  lbs.  Aggregate— 850,272  bushels, 
ten  lbs. 

In  the  village  of  Syracuse. — Coarse  salt,  149,724  bushels,  eighteen  lbs. ;  fine  salt, 
486,439  bushels,  thirty-four  lbs.;  dairy  salt,  18,828  bushels,  twenty-two  lbs.  Aggregate — 
654,992  bushels,  eighteen  lbs. 

In  the  village  of  Greddes. — Coarse  salt,  12,009  bushels,  forty-six  lbs. ;  fine  salt,  154,532 
bushels,  eighteen  lbs.  ;  dairy  salt,  2433  bushels,  two  lbs.  Aggregate — 168,975  bushels, 
ten  lbs. 

In  the  village  of  Liverpool. — Fine  salt,  615,194  bushels,  forty-six  lbs.  ;  dairy  salt, 
2468  bushels,  ten  lbs.     Aggregate — 617,663  bushels. 


Tablx  showing  the  Number  and  Extent  of  the  Manufactories  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Coarse  and  Fine  Salt,  in  the  town  of  Salina,  the  1st  ot  January,  1842. 


TILLAGES. 


SmHmm  ioo  salt. 
Symeoae  dicta.. 

Qeddm 

Urerpool 


Manu- 
f^ctorieit. 


uambrr. 

78 


18 
51 


Kettlea. 


number. 

2694 
1280 
624 
2194 


Superftrial  feet 
of  vatfl. 


Dumber. 

119,232 
1,314,120 

126,238 


Gallons  in  kettles. 


niiinb(>r. 

104,:aO 
96  428 
45,651 

157,179 


Tabub  showing  the  Superficial  Feet  of  Vats  occupied,  and  also  the  Amount  of  Coarse 
Salt  manufactured  by  the  Coarse  Salt  Companies,  during  the  Year  1842. 


name  op  company.           ;  *'"'^/*iuI '*** 

Boohela 

OoOOdftffA  8ft1t  CofDDMIV.  S VrACUflA  ••••••• 

number. 
618.000 
750.568 
139,392 
80  622 
95,616 
57,*24 
62,208 
6,160 

number. 
54,643.00 
65,079.24 
16,825.20 
5,203.64 
4386.10 
1,288.39 

18,176.00 

S vracuMi  ditto,  ditto 

Henry  Oiflbrd  and  Co..  Srracuae %,,.. 

S.  C.  BrewKter,  Geddea • 

ParmalM  and  Allen.  Geddea 

Cobb  and  Hooker.  Salina 

New  York  Salt  Companyy  Saliua 

ByracM*  Steam  Salt  Company,  Syracuae 

Avfrognte 

\,7SS,mO 

161,101.38 
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Table  showing  the  Amount  of  Salt  inspected  in  Saluia  annually  from  1826  to  1844,  both 
inclusive,  and  the  Annual  Increase  of  the  same. 


YEARS 


Bosbelfl. 


I  number. 

1820 827,508 

1827 !  983.410 

.1828 ,  1,160.888 

18«» I  l.-i«9l,280 

1830 1,435,446 

18:^1 1  1^14,037 

18» 1,653,085 

1833 1  I,838,&46 

1831 '  1.943,252 

1835 2,209,667 


Increase. 


number. 

155,!>02 
177,478 
130,392 
144.166 
78,591 
138,948 
185,0«l 
104,606 
266  615 


YBARS. 


1836. 
1837 
1R38. 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 


BaslMle. 


number. 

S,16U87 
2,575,032 
2,864,718 
2,022,305 
8,M0,7» 
2,291,90» 
3,127,500 
4»003AM 


The  annual  consumption  of  salt  in  the  United  States  is  about  14flO0fi00 
bushels.  In  the  year  1841,  there  were  6,179,174  bushels  of  salt  imported  into 
the  United  States,  of  which  1,522,333  bushels  were  entered  at  the  port  of  New 
York;  and  during  eleven  months  of  1842,  ending  30th  of  November  kst^ 
1,661,495  bushels  of  foreign  salt  were  entered  at  the  same  port. 

The  whole  quantity  of  domestic  salt  exported  in  1841  was  only  215»064 
bushels,  of  which  quantity  213,527  bushels  were  sent  to  the  British  colonies  of 
Canada,  where  it  was  subjected  to  a  duty  often  cents  per  bushel  of  fifty-six  Ihs.; 
and,  in  the  year  1842,  American  salt  entering  the  Canada  ports  paid  a  duty  of 
twelve  cents  per  bushel. 


Prices 

and  Duty  on 

Salt,  from  1795  to  1843,  inclusive,  per  Bushel. 

YEARS. 

Price. 

Duty. 

YEARS.        1  Priw. 

Duty. 

YEARS. 

Ffkm. 

om- 

1795 

cents. 
77 
56 
47 
69 
61 
61 
75 
64 
56 
79 
7'i 
57 
fil 
68 
50 
44 
57 

cents. 
12 
12 
12 
20 
^0 
20 
20 
SO 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
free 

>* 

1812 

cents. 
61 

79 

70 
56 
58 
64 

58 

CfDtS. 

free 

20 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
90 

1828 

c«afii. 
« 
M 
44 

M 
M 

m 
n 
u 

M 
M 
V 

m 

M 

s» 

St 

fl 

1796 

IRI3 

1829 

IB 

1797 

1814 

1830. 

14 

I7ge 

1815 

1831 

15 

l/qg 

1816 

1832 

M 

1800     ..             

1817 

1H33 

10 

1801 

1818 

1834 *.... 

f.5 

1802 

1819  

1835 

9.5 

I8113       

1820 

1836 

8.9 

1804 

1821 

52 

1837 

M 

1805 

1822 

58 
54 

50 
50 
44 

1838 

7.4 

1H06 

1823 

1839 

7*4 

1807   

1824 

1840 

4.1 

IgOH 

1825 

1841 

4.1 

1800 

18/6 

1842 

$A* 

1810 

1827 

47       '       20 

1843 

f 

1811 

*  From  1834  to  1843.  the  duty  was  declining  under  the  operation  of  tbe  Comproinise  Act.    The  aoMaatsf  ii^ 
most  depend  upon  tbe  price.    The  sbore  is  only  as  estimate  of  the  daty,  though  prebibly  aot  f^r  fram  tk«  tmih* 

Various  other  manufactures  have  been  established,  and  are  now  being 
established  in  this  country ;  among  these,  we  may  enumerate  looking-glastesi 
the  printing  and  binding  of  books,  umbrellas,  brushes  of  all  kinds,  brass  naibb 
stockings,  gloves,  wafers,  webbing,  lace  and  fringes,  mathematical  and  musieil 
instruments,  silk,  whips,  pocket-books,  ready-made  clothing,  earthenware,  otJ^ 
powder,  beer,  ale  and  porter,  wire,  brick,  types,  glue,  docks,  printing-presMy 
lamps,  spectacles,  coffee-mills,  suspenders,   wool  and  cotton  cards,  oil  dc/duh 
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bellows,  printers'  ink^  India  rubber,  and  many  others,  which  have  not  come  to 
our  notice. 

Manufactures  of  the  South  and  West. — **  It  is  probable  that  if  the  manufactur- 
ing business  is  found  sufficiently  profitable  for  a  series  of  years  in  this  country, 
the  upper  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  will,  in  no  long  time,  be  the  chief  seat 
of  American  manufactures.  Already  labour  and  capital,  to  a  large  amount,  are 
employed  in  manufactures  of  various  sorts  in  the  west.  In  western  Pennsylvania, 
the  upper  part  of  western  Virginia,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ohio,  manufactories 
of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  paper,  wooden  and  stone  ware,  &c.,  &c.,  abound.^' 

The  Greensborough  Patriot  gives  an  account  of  eis;ht  manufactories,  one,  the 
Mount  Hecla,  in  that  town,  and  the  others  in  the  neighbourhood;  viz.,  the  High 
Falls  and  Alamance  factories,  in  Orange ;  the  Cedar  Falls  and  FranklinsviUe 
factories,  in  Randolph;  the  Lexington,  in  Davidson;  the  Salem,  in  Stokes  ;  and 
the  Leaksville,  in  Rockingham.  That  called  Mount  Hecla  was  among  the  first 
put  in  operation  in  the  southern  country.  The  Lexington  and  Salem  factories 
are  worked  by  steam.  The  products  of  these  mills,  besides  supplying  an 
extensive  country  demand,  are  sent  oflf  in  immense  quantities  to  the  northern 
and  western  markets. 

In  Fayetteville  and  the  immediate  vicinity,  the  Observer  enumerates  six 
factories ;  viz.,  Mallett's,  Cross  Creek,  Phoenix,  Rockfish,  Beaver  Creek,  and 
Little  River. 

Besides  these,  there  are,  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  one  at  Salisbury ;  one  at 
Rockingham ;  one  at  Lincolnton ;  one  at  Rocky  Mount,  Edgecombe ;  one  at  Cane 
Creek,  Chatham  ;  one  at  Concord,  Cabarrus  ;  one  at  Milton  ;  one  at  Mocksville  ; 
one  at  Milledgeville,  Montgomery  county ;  one  in  Surrey  county  ;  and  one  other 
in  Orange  county;  making  twenty-five  in  all. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  twenty-five  is  estimated,  by  the  Observer,  at  about 
1/)50,000  dollars ;  the  number  of  spindles  about  50,000 ;  persons  employed 
from  1200  to  1500,  and  number  of  bales  of  cotton  consumed  at  not  less  than 
15,000. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  all  prepared  from  the  official  returns  to  Con- 
gress ;  from  Pitkin^s  statistics ;  from  the  reports  of  commerce ;  from  Mr. 
Ellsworth's  reports  for  1840,  1841,  1842,  1843,  and  1844  ;  and  from  statistical 
articles  in  Hunt's  Merchant^  Magazine. 
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New  Yurli  ..-,.,..-- 
JJew  J*  r-ey.  .,t*-  --* 
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37JS»| 
190,412 

^OOOi 
71«| 
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sm 
im 
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J?3 

B7 

9,031 

B33 

39» 
7ia 
44 -i 

B9 
137 
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8W 

n 

Si 
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HARDWARE, 


Ymliie  of    lien 
CuUeryJ    l£m. 


4lte. 


plu^d 


124,440 

],i]4,r9^f 

16.dM 
U3e6,f(74 

78i^9it 

19.«7« 
£0,304 

J, too 
T,»m 

l3.S7fr 

30,0(H) 
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10 
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i» 
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39 
IBS 


ill 


dL>llAf^. 

aoo,RSfl 
ioa.003 

3,0§1,0&5 

^»,I60 

2,W4.SJ0 

141,3*5 

4.S634Bft 

U  11,010 

l,3ai.540 

92,300, 

4'Ji6^84 

164,041 

17, 

74,44* 

1OQ.7O0 

05^70 

12^.743 

2,441,600 

jmjm 

148,  lit  I 
677,0^ 
140.469 
104,04S 
2&6,4»4 
ll,01ff 
77,07  s 
90.900 
4,3^ 
MOD 


WOOL. 


lAl 
1^2 
807 

43 
157 
239 
H90 

49 

340 

3 

39 

47 
1 


10 


hi 

«  »  ? 


dollars. 

411 3e« 

79S,7a4 

TpOeil,SDa 

i4*,Ul 

a,4W,J13 

1331*033 

3,537  337 

440.710 

1,310^061 

104,700 

339,000 

147.792 

3,900 

1,OCO 

3,000, 


14,e)0 

1 3^246 

013,797 

SBJtOT 

9.M0 

17,730 

US 

9.734 


i\ 


No, 
531 

»93 
3^76: 

(^61 1 
1,336 
1.450, 
4,t}3fi: 

4lt7 

2AKI0 

93 


OTTON. 


10 


43 
S00| 

033 

loa 

34 

13 
1 

37 


dotian. 
316,103 
740,345 

4,179  060 

6*3,350 

l.ft3 1.335 

l,40e  iiSO 

3.4€9  3I9 

314,0.'^ 

I, SI  0,540 

107,000 

117,030 

111,350 

0,000 

4,300 

31.000 


weoo 

133,000 
337,903 
n*9i54 
16,103 
9,100 
11,000 
34,110 


1 


Totol.  ...*..  10,730,043  [aMOT    10.g2fl,M9!  15*5  1430  »0je96.9»&[  11.341  19,763,114  mO^SM^lj   |»9  4fl^,3W,ai   TlltO  ai.lJijg 


No. 

G 

53 

VOQ, 

IIS 
7 

117 
43 

100 
11 
II 
11 
13 
13 
19' 
14 
33 
1 
33 
¥4 

i 
12 


No. 

m7»o 

103  I  Til 

069  091 

3iajl7 

181,310 

7  234 

11  U< 

63T41, 

146,404 

24,493 

4t,l8t 

41.361 

47i»34 

16,339 

43  r- 

1,308 
3t« 
70S 
10.^13 
11,331 
13,3T4 
4fM3| 


3 
4 
21 
IT 
0 

12 
13 


s  1 


dolfark 

OTOplST 
4.143,304 

7  110,799; 

tj  r336< 

1131100 
3,040.337 
10tt«wlO4 
3,0.1j00T 

IJ30  360 
446,069 


339  000 
904,»3l 

I  T43 

10,900 

3X3  710 

stuwSio 

1K.I71 
113^000 
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ilLK. 

FLAX. 

MIXED. 

TOBACCO. 

0 

! 

1 
1 

1 

£  1 

■1 
1 

(3 

1 

i 

i  \ 

^ 
e 

1 
1 

1 

i 

1 

m 

1 

■ 

'  i 

\ 

"  1 

1 

1 

•a 

Us*. 

dDUir". 

ii9. 

No. 

dolUrp^ 

JOUSIM. 

No.'ilallaTi. 

doTlAn. 

No. 

dollars. 

dMUn, 

No. 

dollJir*. 

p>  <.» 

4 

SI 

.. 

I 

125 

4,000 

..j 

iJ^»a 

1*0 

r.e4o 

li,l30 

3r 

6,oao 

birr 

m* 

fi 

M 

Siil 

50 

1! 

4I1JO0 

M 

40,7^ 

10,5110 

17 

3I«ff 

■  *, 

4.ttS|  19,070 

3* 

nrt,«iji9 

7!^100 

41    30,«5fl  i,ia7,oaa 

i,m 

M4^U5 

no*2&4 

386 

»0,4«i 

I.*. 

li^       ift 

.» 

. .  1       .* 

44J%,044 

MO 

167.090 

7  K5HiV 

It3 

W.OO0 

...* 

i;»ou  &fi»4]»5 

aa 

io» 

8A.43(I 

90 

4         40 

^30JJ3o'  |.4«4 

344900 

lTA.mt 

333 

OT^5 

h-  r  * 

9?            99  1 

A 

% 

1J'« 

b5 

.. ' 

135.370 

363 

101J40 

i,.  *. 

mi  ^^13 

&5 

e^ 

8.034 

46,419 

90     15,000  1.4117,067, 

3.00* 

675,0^3 

831.570 

tm 

JM.JWO 

*.-»* 

10 

7 

:2,o^o 

(«9  3U 

ITS   105  .TOO 

1513^3 

303 

*i.flO0 

9«e«M> 

106 

47.490 

k... 

61 

ftft.  8*^17 

75,67i 

4M    fiMU  l,09B,ftlO 

a,&03 

iiMa.Olft 

bio.ibSi 

0£0 

a#7  »«0 

.... 

lA 

U7 

i 

.* 

*-■ 

., 

,. 

17.WO 

3i 

fi^itq 

..  »> 

40 

» 

LS 

*,oiM) 

.. ' 

£41J0«i 

Mfi3 

ajo^ftss 

*3a,ooo 

178 

IttlOO 

»... 

^1 

MA 

U 

10 

VL4 

4,813 

.» 1 

a;l74Mll 

»4^ 

I0l,46i  1.406.67* 

33lt 

Mi20,l»«« 

•A  . 

7 

fli 

1 

.. 

1,06a 

^ 

,, 

.» 

,, 

i8»,e(ii 

4^3 

0i,o€a 

DA.. 

46 

MO 

i 

M 

AQ 

.. 

.. ' 

a,tM 

a 

.» 

a.s«o 

T 

5,000 

4^*^ 

»7 

4M 

u 

r 

W3 

"■ 

.. 

tta 

3 

ISO 

9vW13 

33 

0>313 

.... 

13 

W 

*' 

■* 

75 

-* 

705 

'* 

.. 

3,3tiO 
10 

3 

1 

4-*« 

TO 

430 

,. 

s 

li. 

.. 

^, 

.. 

*, 

IMODO 

414 

'      O&pOOO 

.... 

I9| 

IIS 

14 

31 

3,^00 

3.ia9 

143 

9M^ 

34 

sar 

i^,4fi3 

350 

347 .47i 

•   It.. 

M 

«L0 

3i      11 

5,4a7 

7*3  IS 

%to 

444 

157  .lis 

3.141 

so.  803 

4t3v»8A 

AST 

330,400 

«... 

63a 

3J40 

U 

37 

3,300 

11,737 

3L 

m 

2ftD,tSJ 

5^ 

ii3.4ia 

ai*,Bi8 

167 

maiQ 

Jb.   .. 

» 

94 

4 

4 

6.«.^i 

m 

100 

46^23 

3^ 

13  Ha 

04,1^59 

SE 

34  706 

...    . 

17 

taji 

,. 

ig 

1,4A0 

£0 

iUU 

49 

8*433 

10  J  30 

»^ 

s.osa 

,,,,, 

.. 

T. 

^, 

.. 

. . 

.. 

llpllA 

40 

tpOM 

899B8 

l«l 

'      5l,7*ft 

1   ... 

T- 

»„ 

,» 

.. 

... 

.. 

"■ 

S9i      .. 

** 

7*0 

a 

350 

» 

H 

i 

,^ 

50 

9« 

.. 

«» 

.. 

*t 

bfiOO 

13 

IJAO 

p..   » 

1 

r        W 

«. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

d. 

lO^IO 

31 

\        S.MO 

1 

A 

^, 

T. 

MOO 

4 

3^ 

1... 

*1 

.. 

^^ 

^  ^ 

^^ 

♦  . 

.. 

^, 

1             4( 

-M 

ibiA, 

*' 

., 

.. 

iBi,Ma 

39 

75,36« 

t]     >7,3W 

1      I6,U0 

.... 

tV^ll  llVpftN 

Hfi    51l' »7  4^74' 312  .aflj 

L638  9»S,<»? 

^u\m 

lA  SOA  4,a«8.gOl  ^OlO,54if 

tl3StU437j9t 

LRATURR,  TANNERIES,  SADDLEHIES,  Blc. 
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AMERICA. 


STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 


Maine 

Nvw  Hampshire  . 

MaMMCboMstt* 

Rhode  li4aBd 

Coooecticac 

Yerawmc , 

Wew  York 

New  Jenvy 

Peiin«ylTauia  .... 

DflAware 

Maryland. 

Virginia 

North  Candiua... 
Soath  Caroliua.... 
Otforgia. 


Mift'iMippi . 
Loaiidana... 
Tenneeaee.. 
Kentacky  . . 


Indiana  . . . . 

lUinuia 

MiaMMiri  ... 
Arkanaaa... 
Michigan... 
Fleridn  .... 
IVi  onoain  . 
Iowa. 


SOAP  AND  CANDLES. 


Soap. 


Tallow 
candlea. 


llieUioC  of  Columbia. . . 


lbs. 

104MH>| 

13,9<I0.4«0: 

1,237  .CM); 

337.000 

50,M0 

il.B3!),834 

481,229' 

5,097,090' 

K7.240 

1.865,240 

I.S00.308 

1.612.825 

586  3/7 

7M.A28 

219.024 

312,084 

2.201,200 

5'4,280 

2,282,426 

3.603,030 

1,135,500 

519.073 

138,000 

142,775 

78,100 

ie,H87 

€4,317 

tf,740 

110,060 


Ibii. 

213,898 

28.845 

1,257,465 

157,250 

44<»,790 

28,687 

4,0211,783 

372,540 

2,316,843 

159,814 

731,146 

403.525 

148,546 

68,011 

111.066 

23  047 

314)5/ 

3,500.030 

05,38  H 

50S.GS5 

2,318,456 

2tM38 

117,< 

243.000 

16.54 

67,975 

2312 

12,909 

4,436 

189,150 


Sperma 

crti 
and  wax, 
candles. 


lbs, 

3.023 

50  000 

2, 1 6*, 7 10 

264.500 

20,002 

353^000 

5,002 

3^000 
837 
185 

*  75 

621 

97 

40,000 

"sii 

151 
111 
42 


168 

48 

382 


Men 
em- 
ployed. 


No. 
23 
20 

403 
57 


27 

353 

0 

93 
126 
367 
108 


75 

2 

510 

105 

30 

25 

15 

32 

6 


18 


CapiUl 

in- 
Tested. 


dollar* 

19,500 

13.550 

873,950 

252.r»8 

46,000 

6M375 

38.400 

294,442 

24.000 

08.600 

3S.881 

4,754 

300 

«7,12fl 

3^00 

115,500 

6.000 

28  765 

180,780 

13,039 

17.345 

16,700 

200 

0,000 

3.432 

19,000 


DISTILLED  AND  FERMENTED  LIQUORS. 


Distil- 
leries. 


No. 
3 

5 
37 

4 

70 

2 

212 

219 

1,010 

"73 
1.454 

2,802 

251 

393 

188 

14 

5 

1,420 

889 

390 

3/3 

150 

293 

53 

34 

3 
2 

1 


Pro- 
duced. 


Total 49,820.497  1 7.904,507 1 2,936.951      5641     !2.757,273   10.306  41,402.627    406      23,987,730     l«,nsf9.147Jl0« 


gallons. 

190,000 

51je44 

5,177,910 

855.000 

21.\892 

3.500 

144973,815 

334,017 

6,240,193 

360.213 

805,725 

1,051,071* 

]02,28»« 

126.746 

127,2:10 

3.15» 

285  52A 

1,109.107 

1,763.685 

6.3  .'9.467 

1,7*7,108 

1,^51.084 

50'«,368 

20.415 

337,761 

8,300 
4.310 
6,000 


Brew 
eries, 


No. 

i 

7 
3 


Pro-     I    "If* 


gallona.  i 

"3,0011 

429.800 
89,600 

V2.8OO 

6,050.122 

200,375 

12.765.974 

39,500 

828,110 

32J»60 

17.431 


900 

132 

2,400 

1335 

914.589 

1,4-29,584 

188.382 

90,300 

374,700 

aoi9,G90 

14,1 

165,000 


No. 

7 

7 

154 

42 

42 

5 

I, 

1,607 

9 

199 

I, 

1.499 

219 

118 

920 

19 

97 

I.MI 

798 
500 


II 

3 

95 


Capital 

iu- 
vrsted. 


dollani. 
99  000 
I5.9M 

963,100 

50.340 

8.U0 

3.I074M 

930370 

I.Msi.4;i 

8300 

I873I2 
l%O30D 
14  342 


MJIII 

tlO 
110300 

9i8,in 
8I530B 
flm» 
9n3ic 

I9B.IU 

1030S 
n43M 

K4W 
I.3M 

67300 


GLASS,  EARTHENWARE,  Ac.                       > 

SUaAH  HSFIN£||l&6.CHOCOL4TB,ia. 

STATES  AND 

TERRITORIES. 

f 
* 

0 

1 

0 

a 

■0 
a 

a 

B 

m 
III 

5-^0  1 
> 

It 

n 

i 

1 

c 
a, 

II 

i 

i 

II 
^1 

1 
.2 

H 

ft 

11 

^5 

4 

1 

A 

at 

'1 

11 

No. 

Nn. 

No. 

diiilari. 

dallin. 

No. 

dolVftnt. 

No. 

dolUra. 

No. 

dolUrt. 

d4lU. 

dollsrv.    N«.,'  dotlan. 

Msiae 

.. 

*. 

^^ 

21 

1^350 

31 

11.353 

.. 

_^ 

_^ 

i€J8i     18;        «^ 

New  Hftinpsbire^ 

3 

,* 

85 

473^0 

44.00a 

14 

19  100 

29 

0^*40 

., 

.. 

.. 

ll^iN     10!        ^\m 

4 

1 

372 

471.0CM 

27I4HM> 

10 

44,4M 

7J 

17.975 

9 

1.D95.000 

37,Mo! 

137.301 

230       I74JM 

.. 

.. 

-■ 

.. 

.. 

.. 

,* 

,, 

11500 

15       ^m 

C'lDnrcncut-.*.. 

1 

.. 

04 

at,ow) 

MODO 

u 

40,«^ 

** 

31,880 

.. 

.. 

», 

31,800 

16        1MB 

Yiprmmit  ..,,.^., 

2 

.. 

70 

5**ow 

35,0IM) 

a 

na*o 

ao 

10,150 

Nc»  Y-rk..„„, 

U 

11 

«i» 

4n.37l 

104,7m 

47 

1393^ 

tm 

8M4M 

1  1 

i^gooo 

5g00« 

3ft6.it2  41*1    truisi 

N«w  JfrM<f...^.. 

113 

4 

10^5 

904  700 

ase.aao 

12 

tic  6(17 

m 

J*\«5(l,   .. 

.. 

],WM        3;            ji4a 

PfDridylviMl*a..^., 

94 

15 

849 

t7%4m 

714,100 

182 

157302 

31% 

75.5flt,  VI 

89],3«0 

14,000 

txj.^3ip]  tW^    97j.4i* 

Drl**are 

»« 

.. 

-■     1 

1 

4,100 

B 

i.lOO,   .. 

-. 

as*       «i        SJW 

Harvlai'd , 

.- 

37 

40.W 

so»aoo 

23 

«UHO 

90 

miJiU 

I76/XW 

ll<40i 

13,438     IW 

1»U7I 

V*r^lftifc 

2 

161 

i«uoo 

1 32.000 

33 

u,im 

61 

inMH 

.* 

1345*       14 

JM«> 

NonbCUMioa... 

.. 

-. 

10 

0160 

21 

1,331 

. . 

♦  • 

.. 

9.1011         t 

1^ 

Soufh  Caralms*.. 

.. 

.. 

1       ^ 

19300 

49 

It95i^ 

.. 

90,301     tif 

Vim 

G»or^a .... 

.. 

.. 

.. 

6 

%^Q 

It 

790 

JM 

3>«t 

3.100       19 

3»* 

Alabama  ..„.„. 

.. 

,, 

.^ 

7 

iioo 

U 

11,130 

,, 

133W      i^i 

f,US 

Miaawtppi..^... 

^^ 

.. 

4. 

1 

1300 

1 

SDO 

.^ 

.. 

,, 

10.500        9 

l4llldUSD4  ,...,*„. 

,, 

,. 

.p 

1 

ijam 

18 

1,«D0 

TTiJjOOO 

7jm 

t^m  m 

411^ 

Tetmruee  ...... 

.. 

.* 

.. 

., 

10 

SiJKHO 

50 

r,my 

Kf'atu^ty. , 

,, 

1 

t 

im 

«fo 

10 

Ujaoo 

51 

9jB70 

.. 

4. 

.. 

»#50      !• 

uno 

Ohi« 

.. 

.. 

Ml 

80,754 

199 

4^450 

3J90O 

«• 

*0,li*     *i 

mm 

]ii4!*ils.. ........ 

.. 

#■   ' 

<- 

45 

35,43* 

n 

13^^ 

,, 

-M. 

,. 

4J)00,       * 

t«o 

Iirmou........... 

,, 

.. 

.. 

U 

16,74ft 

5ti 

W.B15 

.» 

•^m 

*i 

2,1*0        » 

fH 

Mia<i4iri........ 

.. 

.. 

.« 

11 

l%tJA 

33 

7,150 

,, 

.4 

.. 

ivtoo 

1 

«e 

Arfea.«saj........ 

FlotMl*.--...**-t 

UiKousin 

i 

14 

T3i» 

IMOft 

3 

1,100 

4 

•95 

-. 

" 

-• 

ym 

1 

M» 

Iowa 

.. 

.* 

., 

.. 

.. 

4 

1JQ50 

I 

|3i 

aorColkuabSa... 

.. 

34 

*. 

" 

2384.100 

3 
6» 

8300 

9 

4,4M 

.. 

.. 

.. 

M4a^0A 

II          !•» 

Tol>l.... 

_8I_ 

>I38 

tjm^sa 

1.104335 

1611 

OM^l 

43 

um.*m*  mjw! 

ilfiO    171^1 

I 
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8TATM  ANU 

FOW0ER  MILLS. 

DRUGS  A^n  M£DrCtKK!», 
FAtNTSANUDYES. 

CORD  AG  B, 

mtss. 

P«r~ 
uiUi. 

Powder. 

ployed. 

in- 

Vmlue  of 
MedictOAl 

PaIjiu. 

Value  of 

tine  kud 
V*njWi, 

C«f>tkM 

ID- 

r^ted. 

Kapo 

«alfc^. 

pro- 

Bf«il 

em- 
ployed. 

Cvptul 

Haliie.... 

* 

ib«. 

1M.«IOO 
l«4,00« 

11 

00 

iloLUri. 

7,500 

59.000 

a55,jOOO 

tV.ooo 

iV.WO 

M^aoo 

IM,000 
46,0110 

eoa 

30 

1*400 
43.000 
18,1100 

ViOao 

do]1«r«. 

9,tflO 

10.0J9 

405,7^ 

40,004 

3«,47fl 

trr.sia 

137,400 
3,100,074 
350 
ftO.lOD 
00.631 
8,635 
4,  too 
18^15 
10,000 

a.iafi 

-11,000 
3^7 
ta.904 
1 01 ,980 
4T,7M 
10,001 
[3,500 
400 

i^tao 

SJO 
1J40 
10,500 

doEEvm. 
700 
t.299 
35,§20 
5,000 
10,000 

437.407 

43,000 

7M^ 

lOO 

100 

to 

11 0,7  no 

V.485 

1,000 

100 

m} 

SlOOO 

No, 
13 

0 

11 

12 

577 

70 

HS 

a  1 
as 

M 

n 

4 

4 
10 
15 

70 

le 

30 
9 

a 
7 

11 

doUxv^ 

a.seg 

114.700 

3o,noo 

67,100 

23,1»50 

1,207,939 

N0300 

as,  LOO 

6ljtt 

I5a,l7& 

S,100 

UJ^ 

ie,OM> 

J»0 
fl,0O0 

10,6^ 
im2l35 
17^4 

i^aso 

7,000 

690 
MO 

9.7M 

No. 

4 

1 

51 

10 
3 
16 

i 
ag 

1 
u 

38 

111 

tl 

9 

tl 

a 

dollar*. 

3t,orto 

I5.ono 

901,400 

4^1,700 

130,77ft 

4,000 

793,^10 

91,075 

IN,  130 

3,500 

{41,|>S0 

a7,a2o 

133.^0 

],ltfl,X7« 

90,750 

99,400 
14,000 

U 

10 
S^l 

45 

107 

0 

5»T 

00 

art 

7 
199 
60 

1989 
90 
11 

IJO 
31 

dii]l«n. 

sa.000 

6,000 

«5&,I00 

a8,joo 

85,700 

3,«)0 

%lt,li« 

37,»09 

iaa,07o 

1,000 
70,5NO 
31,791 

9*.t30 

l,0mi30 
31,07* 

7l,Mt 

Kftsa 

K.  KimsHhIrc-. 

Ebode  Ijlftod. , 
fjoniwiniinif ._ 

n**fYm^ 

fiev  JrrBiry... 

MAnUod  *..., 
Vird»i«.  *..... 

KACaefcf..  ... 
Ohi^ ...... 

ttli*«».. 

ArkttiPM  ..... 
Ili«hifmii  «.... 
Florida  ...,..« 

low* 

DeOfCotiwibl*. 

1,100,000 

ee9,it5 

S.S30 

ioo 
iiUu 

m,9eO 
ni,5Q0 

7400 
400 

t 

it 
m 

15 

17 

Li 

Ll 

^9 

la 
1 

1 

Ta^.... 

W 

W7.*4« 

m 

815*975 

4,151  ^dO 

061,071     1*4*  U.507.675 

386      4,O7»3O0 

4491 

t,46s.esr 

PAPER. 


I 


No. 

90 
111 

ior 

15 
494 

195 
749 
400 
?04 
II 
IT  I 
191 
6 

ao 


4T 


Is 


doTlan. 

meoo 

101.300 
1,089,900 

49.000 
693.800 
110,500 
703.^90 
400.100 
&91,9O0 

16.100 

t5.400 

197,750 

9,000 

»0,OM 


SI«,I08 
47,500 
309,300 

08,710 


PalNTtKG    AND     BINDING. 


ajOOi 


No, 
34 
16 

>04 
16 
36 
39 

311 
40 

934 
6 
49 
50 
l€ 

la 

M 
ft 

S« 
89 

41 
34 
150 


VOL.  II. 


IIIJW  1     471€    >  4T4Mifl     liM 

4q 


No. 
14 

n 

71 
8 

ir 

14 

m 

10 
46 
3 
15 
U 
4 
T 

t 

1 
9 

a 
a 

41 
6 
9 


817 


No, 
3 

10 

1 

1 

34 

4 

13 

*7 
4 

3! 
5 
3 
1 
II 
» 

a 

0 

a 

6 


^ 


*9  -Si 


No. 
90 
IT 
ff7 
10 

ir 

36 
109 
31 

165 

a 

29 
39 
26 
11 
14 
34 
38 
11 
38 
36 
107 
60 
89 
94 
0 
3i0 
10 
8 
4 
8 


No 
9 

14 
4 
4 

a 

13 

1 

10 
3 
7 

11 

1 

a 
fi 

i: 
1 

6 
7 
7 
4 
1 
5 
8 


laa  1141  I  341  317   II. an 


i 

f 

g 


No. 

106 
196 

sta 

122 
308 

s.aii 

108 
1,709 

33 
S7$ 
910 
103 
164 
197 
109 

94 
8B9 
101 
1S6 
1,179 
111 
iTfi 
148 

S7 
Il» 

ao 

M 

18 

a7t 


ll 


dall'rf, 

69.200 
110,950 
416,^0 

a.t,700 
117,075 
194,309 
1,970.940 
104,900 
S€1,710 

11.490 
199,100 
109.350 

95,100 

iiipoo 

L  94.400 
!»,IOO 
93,.StO 

l»a,700 

II2.:>00 
9fi,329 

446,7*0 
99.&09 

7[.aoo 

79,550 
I3tl00 
ea,9afi 
35,«J0 
10,300 
»,T0O 
150.708 


3,178.818 


GG(; 


AMERICA. 


CAR  HUG  tS  ANU  WAGGOIdS. 


STATLS  AND 
TBH Ell  OKIES. 


)U»liir ^ ... ., 

New  H«}d|.*birv..-.. 

Rbodv  UUiid-  ■>  ■  ^ ,. . . 
CffDticcticiit .....»-.. 

Vfi  irniEit  1 4  ^ I. . * . 

New  Yftrk.. -,. 

New  lertr  J. »«.».,.. 
P#Diii]rl¥«.atH  * « i, .  i  < . 

r>elftwa]>«  ^ 

Mftr^Und .,**>< 

VirsiEun.  .,,,.■  .  i>  * .  »*  > 
N«Ttb  C^rolinii »,.--, 
&Hitli  CsrtiUiia  . .  . . . , 

Gcortu..... 

Alalmmi .,..,.,.-», 

ifiiduIppL 

Iiwiiitirii  ........... 

Ties  avHi».. .,......., 

K«iitii£kf ,.« 

Oliio...., *.*.. 

Ithoou,. , 

Miftaoufi....^^ ^ 

ArkAiutu^...^ «i 

Micliifaii >■> 

PlorliU., .,... 

JflWft  ,«  .^  *...« , 

BiMtdet  iif  Uoluuibia 

TouU 


174,310 

l€a,097 
SpMI.-lfil 

I,3!I7,1I9 

3;i7,€ta 

30l,(iOl 
us, DCS 

fild^7 

iea,T24 

701.158 
IS3,1JL3 

AT,  US 

*.e75 

IIJdOQ 
l.SOft 


Mem 

CTO- 

pliiyed. 


Ho, 
T79 
4d0 

lei 

4  J I A 

lU 

690 

€»« 
410 
4&t 
33A 
U9 
bl 

ass 

481 

lOT 

^1 

Ih 

A9 

IS 

i 

3 

9t 


iO,»ST,«fl?     I    ir.l?lH 


CtpLCi] 


U4,7<ra 

313,411 
JOU570 

644,996 
AGOfWl 

31  L.fitA 
173,?t§ 

113.^90 
93^20 

4&,or4 

a4,34A 

ia,r«o 

7^,378 

M0,S4* 

7fM)e 

4^,074 

]^M 

13,1^0 

3193 

tylDO 
38^50 


3,3.-Jfj634 


MILLS,  AND  THE  ARTICLES  PRODUCED. 


Saw 

oa 

Mills. 

MUU. 

No. 

No. 

1:381 

20 

059 

9 

1,25'i 

7 

123 

.. 

673 

57 

1,081 

SO 

(J^JW, 

63 

»7 

21 

3489 

166 

1S3 

,, 

430 

9 

1,987 

61 

LO.V> 

46 

740 

19 

li77 

6 

S24 

16 

309 

28 

130 

50 

977 

26 

718 

23 

%983 

112 

i,248 

54 

783 

18 

303 

9 

88 

1 

491 

, , 

65 

s 

124 

,, 

75 

.. 

1 

•• 

Artieleai  I     "»■ 


dollBni.    I 

3,181,592  I 

766.260  • 

1,771.185 ; 

543,509  ' 

1,083,124  ! 

16,053.280  I 

3,446,895  I 

9.424.955 

737.071  I 
3.267,25t 
73&9.409 
1,552,096  i 
1.901.078  : 
1.268.715  ! 
1,225,425  ' 
486.8«4 
706,785  j 
1,020.664  . 
2^4374)37  I 
8,888,213 
2390.134 
9,417396 
060358 
330.847 
1,839363 
180.690 
350393 
95,499 
l!»3370 


Kio. 
3390 
1.996 
138B 


I3»4 

10307 


7300 


1390 

9«I99 

1301 

1300 

091 

•79 

9,100 

9.067 

4301 

9.994 

9.908 

1396 

400 

1,144 

410 

090 

1S4 

10 


Cafical 


i,i4o;in 

M40,19l 

159310 

727,440 

999,731 

14319314 

9341300 

73fl93M 

994,138 

1309371 

\1»43» 

1370^ 


130133 
I.4l3.i07 
I3IM4S 
l3Wt»* 
I310li»^ 


43313H 

93n3i9 

«,I4?3» 

1.1 — 


4IMSi 


4304      7,404369    Vt,mi     31.630  '     843  1  76,545340  |   6O38O  i  6B3S03I* 


STATES 

AND  TERRI 

TORIES. 


Hfline 

N.  Ilanspibin' 
MtAuiphii!i«iM 
Efaode  Ulajid. 

VqriQDnt  .*..* 
New  Ynrfc  ,.. 
Nttv  Jrricy^. 

DrlftVAre  . . . , 

Virft&tji.. .« ^.. 
NorthCMrfrlinm 
S^iTiib  CiritliEim 

AlatMlDIL  ..... 
Miaijjwppi , , , 
Louiiiimiia  ..,. 


JudlKtts ...... 

llUiiaU 

MltwnH 

Arkanua 

A|JchJ«Aii . 

FJorkU 

W 

Jow«. 

D.orCalHoblJi 


SHiPfi, 
Ate. 


dolljirt 
l,8M,JM)2 
7S.000| 

4lrS0O| 
4SA.900 

TZOOO 
7^7.317 
341.340 
G46fl,019 

3^,40« 
279^1 

r^  — 


N ITDRB. 


€0.000 


13,923 
WJ^JSOO 

maA5 

3n,2«0 


i4joa 

7.tS» 


dollar!. 

ito*,itr3 

I .  ii^.oua 
iai,L3) 
i53,<t73 

1,571  J  7G 
i?S3^ 

16^00 
30&3A0| 
989^1 

99301 

A9jm 

41.671 

^4  400 
2300 

79.&80 
X73330 
761,148 
211,481 

84,410 

S»,293 
^494 


31 '^ 


HOUiES. 


S3 
5= 


^4% 
. .  ^  4.«HI 
St.Ur^    13^371 


TBttfl . . .  *  |-,016>00*>,WMO& 


Nn«  dollarit. 
I,4t&    liOH^SA^ 

9^  50384 
^^424^    90^,494 

t9S\      83300 

7  SO     341.770 

iix)     49330 

3,660  l,dlO;8 10 

517|    130,535'  903; 

2,373,    716,707  1395 

130,      34,800 ;  47  i 

&3I    330336  380] 

075     143,398  40S 

9^7380  38 

133.600  HI 


394 
0 

iiaa 


No. 
1,674 
434; 
1,24!}; 

309! 


Is 
-I 


Ui 

05 
«3 
41 
190 

203 


l\ 


18.430  87 

•J8,«I0  144 

37fl,<i30  *46 

30,650'  193 

443;    139,291  483 

i,02si   33 4. an  i*to 

•"="'      91.022  346 

fll.*i3  .1:11 


244 


43 

38 

99 

n\ 

190 


7.810 
28,05ft 
I  MOO 
S.740 
l,3MJ, 


■lit 
■il 

7 
14 
«0! 


5,198 

mr 

104 

593 

2.604 

1.823 
1,394 

473 
2,247 

819 
1,098 
1,757 
2.784 
4,570! 

■i  ]3^ 

I.!i-i3. 

306 

483, 

83 


X,4il2 

887 

012 

16,7Aa 

2^088 

9,9f4 

9D0. 

Y,02fl 

43Wi 

1,707 

3,308, 

S.^74 

g8Xf 

3,4871 

1.4H, 

1/6? 

2,883 

Oh060 

5,519 

.%737 

1.360 

1,93  i 

1J*7S 

6«9 

044 

324 

Ut 


MtJSlCAL   IN. 
STRUM  ElilB. 


35    J 


^1 

IS 


dullnri, 
733307 
4}  0,7  I A 

2,767,134 
370,010 

13Ke(3<]^' 
344,JiStT 

7303,^44 

i,oo4,rm 

5334,480 

115.^50 

l,07»^70 

1, 3^7.393: 

4103&4 

1,^/378 

093.110 

73&3TI 

LI  753 13 

2,738344 

427,409 

1,1*39,  m 

3,776.823 
134 1, 31  i 
^065,abS 
1.441373 
1.141,174 

347313 

21238A 
135387 

188,910 


3.01 «' 
M,750l, 
S4038^ 
7,200[ 
0, 1 2hi 

472,010 


4 

47 
246 

0 

8' 

& 

438 


dvlliri. 

2,00i 
143^ 

6.073 
7J03O 
l.j3« 
40H/r3 


18,003  0,980371  §429  453^*!  8&iJ»lU  1317*401   a2a,W4    906j 


33,798    100,    3.-i,€.'W 


16,400, 

l,fKJ3] 

91 


4,^00 
8,454 


43OQ 
1300 


5,000 


50 


ALL  0THKR  ilAStf- 
PACTURES. 


m 

s  m 
"31 


doltftt«- 

1,042327, 

829,4721 

6,560.234! 

I,838,in3' 

31,^1X5104; 

481^,796 

&,6 15^306 

1300,160^ 

3304303 

*9I37T 

7T43I1 

8*3.417 

127316 

89383 

141307 

424343 

144,347 

5,000 

490,671 

697,Df?g; 

134H.MM 

6*4,771, 

4t7.4«Qr 

930303 

9738« 

37,2S0l 
&1,612' 
34,413' 

itio.noo[ 


430,749. 

«093li 

IK  450^ 
l,25437€i 

30\4frri 
6,0783171 

I3a3>« 


iia,M0| 

3M,43» 
«l,5A0l 

4^44^^ 

r^33I^ 

130,4  H 

TtvTV 

417300 

180,946, 

SA1,I62 

a,32ft,7.^ 

3ffia,37i*, 

208,910 

2i!l2.9«i, 

23.S0I| 

**7,ttl'i 

^uoo^ 
94,11^; 

S<430 

MJQOO 


7,10a  itt 

4IJ74*tf 

]0ffi6,13f 

ti3B^di 

MKcH 

114173a 

3131^1* 
I3aiiil 


iijajn 
33litl» 


t.l3MM 

17I13M 
SM3i» 

16  90M» 
4.1&3tl 

mm 


m^ 


u 


734.370|s4,7S\3.%a  2^OI0,79&  WJa^* 


MANUFACTURES  QF  THE  UN1T£D  STATES, 


667 


IKCAPrrULATION  OF  THE  FOREGOmO  RETtlRNS  OF  MANUFACTUH1.S. 


-V*lii»     of     marhinv*     muDnrdic^ 

....,...,.,  dlrm. 

S  amWr  of  niru  rmpio jed * . « . 

nlH^r*..     euttery«     fitc— Viil«e     tnanafoe- 

- .,...-».. dlra. 

r  t>f  men  cmiplo\oH ,««.*. 

|1  '1  «mal]  ftrnii'NufiilivF  of  ciiiifft#B 

t&Aiic.v •.«.«... 

Dllt*  of  «ni»tl  AroM « 

nino  of  men  empl«;»4l..  <...... 

f]',  '  taI*— VaIuc  iitanuCiicturrd.**«  dlr». 

r  of  men  employed  .>...,,*,** 


>n  CkoploytMi 


Vftla^maoofacturad.  dim 

n  employed 

'       (oAQvfbctured    ..  dlrn. 

(jjJoyed ...-,, 

'■  pr«eediQg  maoufac- 

t.iri*     ...    ., din. 

Wool^Niunberof  fiillia«  mllU 

T>lrtrr  of  woollcm  mttnu(ACtaHc« , 

f  manufacliired  eooda dTra. 

'  of  penoot  om  played 

|L  T.^ , dlrs, 

-^  rifif{nee>tabluliiiiL-iit«i 

- — -   >Miii>   nf  uMii  '     I  fide* dlr«, 

NtiolHrf  offM  I  %ed.. 

C4|»it4intiTwr. dlr» 

•^Ntttubor  uf   potiuds   rr^led,  ihroWD^  Or 

oUMrr  ailk  IDAdti ..,.*    .......  a  ».... 

V •ItMf  of  thti  *am«>. ..,..,,., din. 


P" 


,nd... 


•  ■(  dix  < 


,  dlr» 


dl». 

:  produce.,  t.do, 

-.td ,... 

....dirt 

"I  artlclet..  do. 

>«l 

dt«, 

-  .  Ame  of  liAlB  Aso 

do 

'  Ui  iDifktirActurvd . .  do> 
-..•  loiplMfed  ........ 

.'d.......«. ,„..  dl™. 

*,  «jkildl«ri«i,   fte. — Niituber 


d dlr». 

..ufjictiinw  of  lr«Ui«r»  i«d. 

ird  tirtl^tlr* dlr». 

*..  do. 

<'r  r,r  f»<»«infli  <»f  MMp. 


M  id  w«s  ditto.. 

...,..;'.;'.*',;*"diTi' 

I   liquor* -ffil«o1>rr  of 

ItlCOil..  ••  >*«*  »*»t  »*  .. 
UlCfd..«*  ..«»•*«••«.. 

-d 

..dirt. 

If  powdvr  mill* 

atfUof  fr*^po«rdtr ,.. 

tiiideyvd  ..i.  >...!..« 

-d. ^ 4lw, 

t4K4u**,  p«kii»»,  .«»m1  <l)r»— Vft|(lii»  (if 

dltt«l  dniiT*.  fiftitil".  He d«*. 

of    t, UP  r<  i^inw     »fMl    ♦•itniiH    ptO' 
.  *. ..  da. 

K«mfc-t 

C«^ui  ..  din, 

wmrt'  vt    flOM 

i#«,^ . .  ...... 


i,p*)S.0ii 

174 

1J44 
4.734.960 

l,5M 
9.nM4« 

ft,«77 
1,447/jAO 

9.7M 

&,73»e.:Ms 

22  fi(t7 

I.4SI0 

10.600  ,iKHI 

21,34a 

I5,r0.>,it4 

1?J 

4M'^,4&3 

7f»llO 

3IJ(»,3A9 

15,7454 

UMi4 

246 

at 

«74^4 

Stl,M5 

Mm 

1M,067 

6  549,509 

IA,903 

4.11161^,991 

H.3ft4 
3,437,191 

9,7ft4,34a 

t«47m34»S 

1M».17« 

4.4SMUO 

J.4C3,«II 

f.TSltMS 

1.1,6»0,9«9 

l7,ISd 

aa,i34,4iia 

1 3,  AM  1. 3^ 
49.(*'1«,4*J7 
I7.(K>4JM»7 

V4N(0,9A1 
S.IMI 

2.T37t*73l 

4lp4WI.6?7 

406 

«a.aiI7,730 

lS,3S:i 

9.147.M9 

SI? 

4Utt 
4J4MV0 

4*M7.f!7a 


<tU««.  eiiirlbeaw«r«',  ftc— Number  of  «aeti  itni* 
pli>  Yrd 

.^—  Vsliie  of  nsAuufftciurrd  ortklrv,  iocludinf 
ImikiiiK-gliuues. dln^ 

Capital  iori^ied *•....  dO. 

N  uiiibcir  of  potUfhea. | 

Voluf  of  raAnar»ctMred  irtlrJes dtrf. 

Number  vf  men  rinplovoil^ » » •  * 

Sugar  reAnerieo,  cbocolotr,  Ac — Nuijabe>r  of| 
•u(^ar  ntfioerirM. 

Value  of  produce .dirt 

Oiiio   nf  chucoUto  moaufacturcd  ...«  do. 

Ditto  of  oonfipctiortt  ry  roAde dt*. 

Kumber  of  men  employed 

Capital  iavr«t«»d  ............   ......  dlr» 

Paper— Number  of  paper  maitiifarlonva  .»., 

— —  V»lae  rtf  produre dtra, 

Ditto  cvf  all  other  maniifacfuri^s  «if  pOMr, 

playlof  cards,  Ac dlw, 

— —  Number  of  mcit  eioptoyrd.... 

— -  Capital   ioretred dlra, 

Printing   and    bLuding— Number  of    printiiiit' 

fifficr« ,,...,... 

DtUo  of  hiiiderift .♦. J 

— —  Ditlii  of  tliiily  oew!rp.ip«tra. . 

Ditto  of  wteWly  uew»p*pcn. 

Iliitoof  «eini  and  tri-wedk.Jvjiew*patMsr«.. 

Ditto  of  p«riodicala.......#. .»  ........... 

— — '  Men  employed...... 

Capitii!  inye«ted.... dir*. 

Cordagv     ^.'  fropuwvlLa ,,.. 

Vai  14, dUv. 

Nuu  i I  employed... 

Capiiai  lUTetted. .....,.......*.. ..  dill 

Muaical  iiiatrument*— Value  produced. . , .  do. 

Number  of  men  employed 

— —  Capital  in  vetted dlra 

Carriflgci  tod  waggon* — Value  pruducrd  ..do. 

Number  *  f  men  employed. 

- —    Canir-'-     :     -vd d(r«. 

MHIe—  S.  aring  mill« *  **'.... 

hi' I  >r  fl^iir  majiufactiired.t.. 

DttU-  tji   j^ifi   nilkl>....,......i*«.ti  I  <  !*• 

— — Dit^o  or  taw  miUa •..•••• *t. 

Ditto  •foil  milU - .#.. 

Value  nf  m  anil  Tar  tkiT«e.. ..dirt. 

KtiiotifT  of  meu  employed.. ....... . 

Cap^Tnl  ioTe»t«d.. dlr»- 

^hipa— VaJtie  of  »hip»  and 'rettfela  WUt. . ..  do 
Punitturr — Vuluc  of  furattorQ  made do. 

Number  of  men  employed 

-  -  Capi(.tl  inTPftteJ dirt. 

Houfca— No.  of  briik  and  ttone  houai:*  buitt  .. 

Dk<  to  «jf  wooden  bou*e«  Uuilc ............ 

Mr-ii  cniLvloyi  d —  ......>..  r .. . 

Valu«  of  contlructing  or   buiMio];..  dlr«. 

All    oiber   laanufacturet     not   enunierated— 

Value do. 

Capital  in veaied ,dln. 

Tntal  <Lbp4Ul Loreaud  in  mai»ufacitum..do. 

In  Iron  buiklnem t..   do. 

In  lead  ditto. ...««.»  dO. 

In  ffnid  ditto. .,......,...., •,......»..•*  do. 

in  otlier  metalt.,..,,,.,... ...... ......  do. 

Coal  bo>ior>»*— 

-- —  A^.tUravlte...... din,  d,»3Sjd(W 

Bilumtnooa .,do.  I  8<6ft,MS 


8*ll 4". 

iJrAnire,  mirble,  and  Hon* * ........  do. 

Nur*prte«  .«..,.,........*......>.....♦.  do. 

C<iiunM-rci«l  and  commiMton  boua«««....   do» 

Rctinl  drygmid  and  grocery,  &fi. do- 

Lnmber  yard*  ond  ir«d« « do 

Butrherv.  paciera,  &<$..*♦**.*•••••#••...  do. 

rtaberiea.. -   *...»....*..  do, 

Vnrtoui  luanufaef are*  ...-•• *<  4o. 

WmoIU'r         ditto  «.»•••>•  <••*-•*• do. 


Cotton 
Silk 

Ml«e4 
T(»bacoo 


dlttjo  . 

diUA  . 
dido . 
ditto  . 
ditto-. 


Htto,  ctpa,  ftnd  honnvla  ' 


3.1tSrt 
11,0114,1  TO 

dAii 

UllMiiW 
491,431 

3«li30,TOO 

1.143,963 

1.7«U,S71 

4tlJ 

6,&tl.403 

'Al,!m 

4.7  art 

4,746,13l» 

l^MI 
447 

US 
i«14l 

tffh 

tn 

d.»73,840 
388 

4^i»4 
t,4€A.677 

im,9i4 

90M 

734^70 

10,SU7.8*7 

«I,»5M 

1^.33  l,63i 

7.ilM»961 

na^tiiii 

»l,dMI 

«>.7»8 

AS|M>ii*.47fl 

T.(tl6.0d4 

7,&3M0S 

1S.INI3 

M,420 
4\e»4 

4|,!ii;.40) 

3  tj^\^^ 
«5,Ol9,7afe 


«,nN,4«i 

«,99d,043 

9.A40ja0 

«,^?V  774 

Ilt),'!l9d.afi7 

n.3»<$.Mo 
lf..4».oao 

i3,7o.M74 
AMI>3^.VJ 

a74.»i 
4  m».i)f)\ 

>,43t7.1f/l 
4,4A&.3O0 
I3,«5<I.0'M 


(ro/fftfnt(#4/) 


iHBdfa 


^^^u 
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Leather— manafactored  and  laddlea  .  • .  dlrs. 

Soa^  and  candles do. 

Diftilleries  and  breweries do. 

Powder  mills do. 

Drugs,  medicines,  paints,  and  dyes do 

GIsM do. 

Earthenware,  &c do. 

Sugar  refineries,  and  chocolate do. 

Paper  making do. 

Printing  and  binding do. 


19,881,161 
1,757,173 
9,147.308 
879,87ft 
4,907.675 
1,084,100 
&5i,4ai 
1,769.571 
4,745,139 
6373315 


Cordage • dlrs. 

Making  mosical  instmmeBts do. 

carriages  and  waggons do. 

MIIU dow 

Making  furniture do. 

All  other  manufactures do. 

Total  capital  inrested  in 
manofactans ...........  din.  167,710^1^79 

Total  capital  inrested do. 


1.46&,a77 
71CI70 


risflm^ 


The  capital  employed  in  agriculture  is  not  given;  nor  is  it  in  some  other  branchei.  The 
table  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  incom^ete,  and  as  only  an  approximatioii  to  the  true 
amount  of  active  capital  employed. 

Value  of  Cottons,  WooUens,  Silks,  Linens,  and  Manufactures  of  Flax,  Hemp,  Iron,  and 
Steel,  Imported  into  the  United  States  annually,  from  1821  to  1844. 


Y  £  A  R  a. 

Cottons. 

WfloU^D*. 

Silks. 

Ltnt-M  and 
ni^Diifscturei 

of  Unajh 

ofttviaiid 
BIobL 

ISII ............ 

dollars. 

7,589,711 
10,140,907 
B^»,RT7 

11,909  916 

s,3^8.(I3^ 

0,3)«,l9a 
10,990,170 

7,»G1.310 
li,090,a34 
lD,3a0,G53 

7*fi0O,l4g 
t«,[49,]8l 

I5.3e7,aft& 

l7^7aOH7 

n,)5o,Mt 

6,i^^0 
14.908,181 

e,904,484 
11,797,030 

9.97*,9rS 

l,95i,L66 

dullarx. 
7,437,737 

11,189.904 

t,3B«,SB7 
U^91,»S4 
8,431,974 
BJ41,701 
M7^,90S 
iWB«l,480 
6,7611,396 
Ujtft7,l» 
0,^91,414 

i3,wa:509 

11,87&J«« 
J7,B34,414 
91,0M),0O3 

lM(a.930 

l8,Jl7i\fl4S 
9,071,184 

n,001,93« 
8375,713 
Sl,l6139fi 

dollara. 

4,486,W4 
8,840^918 
0,71M44 
7,l«0l..^» 
10,2B9,743 
8,3J7,B<» 
0 J  11,01  S 

7,I9*/398 
a.931.143 
11,117,946 
9,14*^7 
0.41»e,366 
]0,^B,9&1 
I0,677,M7 
i2,98(J,2l3 
H.i52.8*3 
i*,8la.33fl 
ll.fi7a,O80 
9,701,213 
19,911,009 
fl,44A,.m 
].130,UGS 

dolUrs. 

3,961,1  W 

4J31,747 

3,&U3.0O7 

3, 873.fi  10 

3,afl7J87 

1387,016 

1336,786 

1,339330 

3,441  »43 1 

331MM 

3,700,111 

4,07a.l&l 

3,13S,MT 

9,499389 

6,471311 

9307.403 

6.M4.?(J1 

93?1.09i 

7,703.005 

4314,460 

6,846,807 

a.699,r84 

l,44$4.9ll 

dallsrv. 

1,110,4M 

1357,3Jft 

1,407,000 

1,760.  I9ff       1 

1,(34304 

l;061,7aa 

136MA6      1 

1,0873 1« 

|,40e^4A5 

1,333,476 

1,477,149 

1,040318 

S,0363M 

1379305 

1304347 

3365397 

1351,610 

1391,737 

139^716 
1368.135 
«366^1 
13733M 
l»4,W* 

dollan. 

1.155^975 
t,967,lll 

t33ijrii 

ItOf »--..- ...... 

Iil3.... 

lSt4 ,,. 

Itt$..«^ 

»,7«^IU 
3.IW3M 

4^IM)3U 
S,4W,«M 
13M3* 
43i73B 

4,iSMn 

4,746311 

S3S1316 
73«.l« 
fi3%3i3 
1.6IJJM6 

IB7., .» 

lita.*.... 1 

ms 

1830.. .... 

18»t- 

mi.... 

1S33,,. 

1834...,. 

liM..  ..„,.,,.. 

1830... 

isai 

Ififfi 

1840 

IMI... 

1841.--.  P...... 

Ii43*-,,... 

1844,... 

Value  of  Earthem,  Stone,  and  China  ware,  Specie  and  Bullion,  Wmes,  Spirits,  MobaKf, 
and  Teas,  Imported  into  the  United  States  annually,  from  1821  to  1844. 


YBA  RS. 


E<iuihem.  sU>ei«, 

and  ChiLDs> 

wire. 


Sped«  aud     | 
BulUtra. 


Wine*. 


Spirit 


MoUssee. 


1611. . 
1811  „ 

isaa. . 

1614. . 
1819,, 

18^.. 
1817.. 
18^.. 

lilO-, 
183],, 
1833., 
1633.. 
IBM.. 
1S39-. 
1630., 
1837.. 
1836.. 
lug.. 
1840.. 
1641.. 
1S41. 
li4S* 
1644. 


dnl^arB, 
763.863 
1,161,609 
1,143,419 
§68,669 
1.060,800 
1337,989 
1,161,047 
1,694310 
1337,744 
1,330.D6(} 
13^.604 
13^,016 
13181,187 
1,991,413 
1,597,681 
1,7091167 
1323,400 
138^536 
l^'^SklAB 
^10.131 
1336.490 
1337,901 
6273^ 


dollArt- 
8.064,860 
3,3ay,646 
9,007,1190 
Ml'3,0!^5 
6,l9A,76d 
0,860,966 
8.16], 130 
r»4B9,74i 
7,403311 
1.105,964 
7t30634fi 
9,d07.5O4 
7,070,368 
17.9U3n 
13,131,447 
13300.861 
10,910.414 
17.747,110 

&3e5.i7e 

8363,8  LA 
4368^3 
4.067.016 
iMSO,33A 


ditllars- 
1.873,464 
1.664,^17 
1,19  J  341 
1354396 
13103*11 
1,761,166 
1,691,033 
1307.3*33 
I.90»,9et 
l,M5.t01 
1373.058 
1387,479 
a,GD8^407 
33^4,986 
3,750,608 
43^,034 
4,109,741 
1,318.^81 
3,441.697 
1.309,176 
t,D]rl.4ll 
l,1713l« 
S01,93» 


dvU^rs- 
1. 804,79  8 
1,490.161 
1,701,410 
1. 141,6^ 
3,L35.V10 
l,3!*7.7U 
1.651336 
1331,650 
1,447314 
6.'»,IW0 
1,037.737 
136^018 
1,^37 ,310 
1.313,145 
1331^661 
l,gi7.3f<l 
1.470,^01 
1.476,916 
3,131,4^ 
1.9R1364 
1 J  43,337 
880,800 
173316 


dollars. 
1,719,137 

1,413.043 
1347,716 
1338«7» 
1311»Mt 
S,Tffi,471 
I,4»4.I04 

9e6,ne 


.     1,777 

t3ii.*tt 


uniiM 

1.7ia3Sl 

i/]43n 


t3i4,tii 
1307366 
If  909310 
1374.171 
4,077311 
6344^701 


tittMli 
Ml-,— 


Mt73« 
-"I3i« 

IIU 


43fiMli 

t,9m7»l 
1318310 
), 941376 
1,1: 


».«173I« 


*  For  the  nine  months  ending  the  SOtfa  of  Jane,  1643,  Congress  havinc  changed  the  day  nOtrng  tiM  tKil  Md  «»- 


-  rira-  me  nine  moows  ending  uie  wtb  of  Jane,  1648,  Congress  Having  ctaanged  the  day  CBdlMr  tho  nenl  Md  ttm- 
merrial  year  firom  the  80th  of  September  to  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1863^  oad  ao  00  fcr  kU  ghBowIm  yfi» 


>  <3  —  *r  r»  fTi  -. 


^^^^5S|sp  t|S3;S55|  g|i^=|3S3S|  g  sississi 


I 


8- 


^"I5^3k^^^is  ^S'^E 


*S  ' 


SSg?|P; .         ":4?pm§  ||i.§ll|l|  IIIIIIRUp.  ?  |ili[5l|i 


jS»S 


3       1^1.  SC'.r^      o^ps«xf«<;*^f«       «  —  S»  r- Si  «  —  ©  —  «  i»  5  i»  *^  - 


«  •!:  o  f(»  s' n  e  «9  o*«  gj^  •»  »"*»;'»»  19  ^  a*  if  if 


Si 


t  XI   ■      n««&«t 


:  ■*  cr,       t-  J 


?*  *^*^«  ti  ^  — « i<  :g 
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Value  of  ManufiEU^ures  of  the  United  States,  Exported  during  the  Yean,  ending  the  30th  of 
September,  1841  aiid  1842  ;  and  the  Nine  Months,  ending  the  30th  of  June^  1843. 


NAME  OP   ARTICLES. 


Rottp,  and  tallow-  candle*  >^.. 
XA&ihvr,  boot*  aad  i)iQ«t,,,. , 
HouKbulil  tmniturt. ......... 

Cttftcbna  kad  titbier  c«niurt.. 

Hato, 

SMd'efT....... 

War,.. ..,, ..„ 

Beer*  parirw,  mib4  cMUir...... 

8piriiii  fren  Rnln 

Sbuff'ui'd  tobaccff.-'iF^ * 

Umd „,.. .„. 

Iila«ec4  oil.  sud  tplf\tt  of  tor- 

ConUcfl .........,*,,, 

Ifuv— Pig,  htr,  iQd  BRilA...  ^* 
CaitiufB  .,.. 

All  maDiifAciuret  <if,, „.»•,, , 
SpiriEi  from  mnlaHH*.  .^.,«. 

ChiKolaCf' ..  ^  *..,*,«,, , , , , 

Guii|»Dwder  .^ » ^ ...... . 

C«|itief  fttid  bru* 

M#aidiUbl  dnipi., « 

T*UI...... 

Cotivii    pirca  lEWHti  -Piiiitedi 

■Bd  culiiored ..,.*. 

Whit« 

TwiBl,  y«rtir  ftnd  tfartid. . . . 
AJJ  manufArliit^  of»  ....... 

TetmL  cDttua ........... . 

PlkK   and    hemp — Ctuih    and 
thmd „..,,....,..,... 

Curried  fnvftrd.... 


INL 


lA^i 


74,l«0 
40,134 

673377 
^,719 

.■^3,101 
1»*fl37 

f.«O0 

njm 


del  I  Bra. 
4S,!»09 


]»43 


I 


KAME  QP  ARTICLES. 


3^uur 


4U01 

303.701 


SvlX-J.Mfl 


i9,sse 

30.49T 

M7/4* 

1,094 
ItiLlfit 
9T,D3l 
139.31] 


lAOLBtJI 

j.9rB,e9ii 


3,L»A;|»    1,971,7X8 


datUn. 
40r7,lOA|  Drenebt  forward 

1 15^5  FlM  u»d   Hstnp— Bafi, 
1  Vr  pS^ll     All  min  ufactq  rw  uf .  . , . 

iMStt  Wraring  apjMJvl.. 

^.fMiS  C^'IdImi  and  buttoai...,.., 

ITfiba  BruAhta^..*.., ,,„ 

I3T.&31  BilUjird  ub1«9  utid  appwrktui 

11 ,39^  Umbrella  J  and  paraaott.. .». 

44^064  Lratber  aod   Morocfjo  tkiiM 

970.3tS-     not  *old  pvr  lb............ 

4&t,7GS  PrJDlmg  preite^  and  i^pv. .., 
I  Fir«  cnfiaea  und  apparalaii. 

^.134  Huakal  insiruBteatii.. 

ti,l9S  BooIla  aod  ma^  ..,,,...... . 

tlfl,!)13'P«pcr  tad  i4ati<iPOCTf ....... 

4Ui«6  PAinta  and  T«rakah., *.«.... 

37«t3iiL  I  Vinvgar-  ...*•».........*... 

117^3471  Emrtben  and  atwievarv..  *.*■ 

47,349  llanara£tiin»  of  fUin 

9,031         Tin ........ ^ .... . . , , 

47J»m         Pevter  tad  lead. .. 

7^.334  Marble  and  alofin. . ...... 

ll»,4Sft         Gold  asd  allwr,  and  lold 

—  lea/...... 

CflUI  and  lilTrr 

Artiiciil  a^wen  and  jeifiilrj 

MolaMe*  -.^  ■!,.«.. 

TrunLi  ..,*...«.  ^ , 

DMDineabc  uJl.... 

I  Tolnl 

Uanufaetarttd 

cniipMrmied  . 

Total  ralaa 

Tcttal  atorlinc.  < , . . « if 


I 

i^-s^ij.wy 

l3S.T74f 


B;a3,a«& 


9.U3^74i, 


t»4l 


dallati 
SJS3.3M 

7T,I 
47,»« 

09IG 


S«1 


i^itv 


I^4S1 

4o«wa 

l*»9*7 

43,(«a 
it,M« 

I3.MS 


l,4At 

14.0G4 
«1,7GS 


IMS 


dallan.  I  dtOin. 


ei,4ai.9a» 


ixiw,se« 


sjmsm 


(;«M 


8.J9l^  £l«IJi« 


^fOMtir^  i^njn 


One  principal  cause  of  the  growth  of  American  Manufactures,  is  the  difBcolty 
which  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  experience  in  paying  for  those 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  arising  from  our  non-admission  of  American  com,  ex- 
cept at  exorbitant  duties,  unless  during  periods  of  extreme  scarcity  in  England, 
^riie  Americans  are  now  exulting  over  the  fallacy  of  British  legislation,  in  regard 
to  com  and  food,  and  they  extol  the  increase  of  their  own  manufactures. 

In  the  New  York  Express^  April,  1845,  we  find  the  following  remarks  on  the 

progress  of  manufactures  in  America : — 

"  The  manufacturiog  interest  of  this  countr}',  at  the  present  time,  is  extending  itself  faster  thin 
at  any  period  since  we  liave  begun  to  manufacture  for  ourselves.  From  Maine  to  the  eitiit 
west  and  south-west,  every  spindle  and  loom  is  at  work — many  of  the  mills  with  orders  for  tbar 
works  for  months  a-head.  Water  is  no  longer  the  sole  motive  power  of  fiu^ories,  and,  in  the 
most  favoured  localities  at  the  east,  for  manufactories  this  power  lias  lone  been  exhausted,  and  the 
never-failing  power  of  steam  lias  been  resorted  to.  In  Newburyport  and  Boston,  factories  of  thii 
class  are  now  in  course  of  erection,  and  even  Lowell  luis  now  more  factories  boildins  which  are  to 
be  propelled  by  steam  tluin  by  water.  At  no  time  have  there  been  more  new  milu  building  or 
the  old  ones  more  active  than  at  present ;  four  new  mills,  of  the  largest  size,  are  to  be  erectfdtfaii 
summer,  and  large  additions  made  to  the  old  ones — in  all,  not  less  than  25,000  looms.  At  the 
new  ^  city  of  looms,*  on  the  Merrimack,  at  Haverhill,  active  preparations  are  making  to  coouDence 
their  dam,  whicli,  when  completed,  will  furnish  a  water-power  tlut  will  not  be  exhausted  iu  halfs 
century  of  prosperous  manufacturing.  In  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  there  is  the  same  tendencj 
to  invest  capital  in  manufacturing;  cotton  mills  are  the  favoured  stocks,  but  odier  articles  are  Ml 
forgotten  or  ne^ected.  In  Maine,  charters  have  been  granted  for  thirteen  cotton  and  wooUsi 
mills,  and  two  iron  factories  ;  the  old  companies  have  also  added  largely  to  their  capital  iCocki; 
and  at  no  time  has  Maine  been  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  manu&cturing  asat  present.  At  Bufilsi 
there  has  been  a  bwge  mill  started,  with  eveiy  prospect  of  success.    At  St.  Loiiis,  and  nnmeivM 

otiier  points  in  the  west,  in  *••------ —^  ^' '- 

(xeorgetowii,  several  floui 

there  is  seen  a  general  wish  to  make  investments  in  this  way 


,  pi  and  Georgia,  new  mills  are  erecting.     At  BaltiBMue  and 
Georgetown,  several  flour  mills  liavc'  been  altered  to  cotton  milk;  and  all  through  the  counirr 


I  n^iLR  13  no  part  of  the  world  so  extensively  favoured  by  nature  with  the 
facilities  and  power  of  internal  intercourse,  as  the  vast  empire  comi>rised  within 
the  United  States  of  America,  The  rivers  which  descend  into  the  Atlantic, — even 
liose  of  the  New  England  States,  although  their  navigable  courses  from  tlie 
AoantaiAs  to  the  sea  be  comparatively  limited,  are  all  important  as  channels  for 
^ifi  Iranaport  of  commodities.  The  state  of  Maine  has,  by  its  inlets  and  rivenj, 
abundant  water  communication,  and  requires  but  little  aid  from  artificial  con* 
stmction*  Where  most  wanted,  canals  and  railroads  have  been  opened  or 
projected  (for  which*  and  the  rivers  of  the  state,  see  Maine).  New  Hampshire 
luis  several  rivers,  the  navigation  of  which,  where  interrupted,  has,  in  several 
parts,  been  improved  by  artificial  means.  Vermont  has  Lake  Champlain,  and 
nnmerous  navigable  streams.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut, 
have  extended  the  means  of  internal  transport  by  canals  and  railroads,  which 
oomoiunicate  between  the  principal  seaport  towns  and  the  navigable  termination 
of  inland  rivers.  Railroads  open  a  rapid  intercourse  direct  from  the  Atlantic,  at 
Boston,  to  the  Hudson,  at  Albany.  The  Hudson,  that  great  artery  of  trade  and 
tniercourse  within  the  state  of  New  York,  opens  extensive  and  convenient 
channels  of  transport  to  and  from  the  interior,^ — to  and  from  Lakes  Champlain, 
Ontario,  and  Erie,  with  which  the  Hudson  is  in  communication,  by  canals  and 
railways;  and,  by  all  these,  an  internal  navigation  is  opened  from  the  Atlantic  and 
Uie  St.  Lawrence  to  the  waters  and  regions  of  the  fau  west.  Railroads  and 
eanab  traverse  the  Jerseys,  to  Delaware  bay  and  river.  The  Susquehanna, — 
the  OhiO|— -that  great  inlet,  Chesapeake  bay, — ^the  Potomac,  and  numerous  other 
strCMSi^  and  canals,  and  railroads,  extend  navigation  and  the  means  of  inter- 
eowtm  over  the  greater  part  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Virginia-  When 
the  projected  and  unfinished  canals  and  railways  are  completed,  the  means 
al  tnfeemal  transport  will  be  extended  to  all  important  points  of  these  states. 

Th©  rivers  and  inlets  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  are  nearly  all 
on  a  wade  of  minor  extent,  or  rather  depth ;  but  they  are  important  in  affording 
fadlitiiss,  improved  by  tlie  railways  and  canals  which  have  been  constructed,  ia 
bringing  tlie  produce  of  the  interior  to  market.  Alabama  has  several  navigable^ 
boi  not  deep,  rivers. 

The  magnificent  regions  of  the  west  are  traversed  by  the  great  navigab^''. 
waters  of  the  Mbaiasippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  the  numerous  rivers  which  llow 
into  them  from  the  east«  north,  and  west.  Lakes  Hurg^it  Michigan,  and  Superior 
oompieta  Om  va?tt  extent  of  intenial  navigation. 
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We  bavei  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  given  a  detailed  accaant  of  the  \ 
Idken ;  and,  in  our  special  account  of  each  state  (which  see),   we  have  deacrifa 
the  bays,  harbours,  and  rivers  of  each.     The  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  sotnej 
their  great  branches,  require  some  further  description* 

The  Mississippi,  or  Mhisi-Sepe,  in  the  Algonquin  Indian  language,  whi 
prevails  in  its  upper  parts,  means  Great  river.  Its  source,  according  to  iHc  ( 
plorations  of  Schoolcraft,  July  13th,  1832,  is  Itasca  Lake,  47  deg.  10  min.  nortfc' 
latitude,  and  95  deg,  54  min,  west  longitude,  at  an  elevation  of  about  1350  het, 
and  at  a  distance  of  3160  miles,  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico*  Itasca  Lake  it 
romantically  situated  among  hills  clothed  with  pines.  The  outlet  of  the  Uko 
only  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  broad,  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inchf«  ( 
lliis  first  stream  of  the  Great  River  is  little  more  than  a  mere  ht 
flowing  north  and  north-easterly  to  Lake  Cass,  about  184  miles,  from  thaioe 
it  winds,  generally  in  a  south  ^east^  south-south-westerly,  and  south^aoittb- 
;  easterly  direction,  frequently  over  rapids,  to  the  Big  Falls,  and  ibeiKS 
*  about  siiEty  miles  further  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Vessels  do  not 
the  river  over  these  falls;  and  they  pass  below,  over  several  rapids, 
as  low  down  as  Riviere  des  Moines.  The  country  above  the  Falls  o<f  St^ 
Anthony  we  have  described,  as  well  as  the  principal  tributaries  which  fall  mfx> 
the  Mississippi,  above,  and,  for  a  considerable  distance,  below  and  west  of  tJieir 
hiHn,  in  our  separate  account  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  the  Western  Territory. 
Most  of  those  tributaries,  although  interrupted  by  some  falls,  and  #cfcnl 
rapids,  afford,  by  boats  and  canoes,  extensive  and  convenient  means  of  tnlaftd 
transport* 

The  Mississippi,  with  its  great  and  lesser  tributaries,  drain  all  the  rmooi 
which  extend  from  the  Alleghany  chain  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with 
ception  of  the  lands  drained  by  the  streams  which  fall  into  the  St*  tai 
and  the  great  lakes. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  described  the  Mississippi  more  intelligibly,  and  at  grealeT 
length,  than  any  other  traveller.  He  had  followed  its  stream,  from  its  moatlu. 
or  delta,  to  its  source.  No  other  traveller  had  done  so  before  him.  Wc  do  ad 
llmow  that  any  other  one  traveller  has  followed  his  example-  We  hwrt 
also  examined  the  local  descriptions  of  other  authorities.  It  is  remarkable 
the  greatest  rivers  in  North  and  South  America  should  have  been  first 
Tered,  not  upwards  from  their  confluence  with  the  sea,  but  downwards  fitmi  < 
of  their  upper  or  main  branches.  The  Amazon  was  first  navigated,  down  to 
the  Atlantic,  by  an  European,  Orellana,  in  a  frail  craft  built  n^r  the  foot  of  the 
Andes.  In  this  vessel  he  floated  down  the  Naco,  an  upper  tributary,  to  ^ 
main  stream  of  the  Amazon,  and  thence,  without  eompasa,  and  thronj^h  unl 
regions^  to  the  ocean. 

The  Mississippi  was  discovered  in   1G72,  by  the  Jesoitt  Father  Almnwi 
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who,  with  his  followers,  by  ascending  the  Fox  rirer,  from  Lake  Champlain  in 
canoes,  carrit^d  the  latter  and  their  stores,  over  the  Portage^  a  few  miles,  to  the 
Wisconsin,  descended  that  stream  until  they  reached  the  Mississippi,  in  about 
latitiLde  42  deg.  50  min.  north.  They  floated  down  wit)i  its  current  until  they 
piis$ed  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri,  and  reached  some  villages  of  IUmoi)»^  who 
received  them  hospitably.  They  proceeded  downwards,  until  they  arrived  at  the 
Arkansas  ;  from  which  point  they  returned  afterwards  to  Canada.  In  1682^  tlie 
intrepid  La  Salle  sailed  down  the  Mississippi  from  the  Wisconsin  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico* 

Mr.  Schoolcraft,  describing  the  physical  character  of  the  Mississippi^  dis- 
iribitte^  it  into  natural  divisions,  as  indicated  by  the  permanent  differences  in 
the  colour  of  its  waters, — the  geological  cliaracter  of  its  bed  and  banks, — its 
forest  trees  and  other  vegetable  productions,^ — its  velocity, — the  difficulties  it 
opposes  to  navigation, — and  other  natural  appearances  and  circumstances. 

He  traces  it  from  its  origin  in  a  region  of  lakes,  which  are  spread  over  tal>le- 
lands*  the  waters  of  which  flow  north  into  Hudson's  Bay,  south  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  east  into  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  He  follows 
the  course  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Falls  of  Pakagama,  a  distance  of  230  miles 
*'  llirough  a  low  prurie^  covered  with  wild  rice,  rushes,  sword  grass,  and  other 
|umtie  plants.  During  this  distance,  it  is  extremely  devious  as  to  course  and 
%tidth,  sometimes  expanding  into  small  lakes,  at  others,  narrowing  into  a 
channel  of  about  eighty  feet.  It  is  about  sixty  feet  wide  on  its  exit  from  Red 
Cedar  or  Cassina  Lake,  with  an  average  depth  of  two  feet;  but  from  the  junction 
of  the  Leeeb  Lake  fork,  increases  to  100  feet  in  width,  Mrith  a  corresponding 
tiKsrease  of  depth.  Its  current,  during  this  distance*  is  still  and  gentle  ;  and  its 
mean  velocity  may  be  estimated  at  a  mile  and  a  half  per  hour,  with  a  descent  of 
tliree  inches  per  mile.''  Water-fowl  and  amphibious  quadrupeds  are  met  with 
m  great  numbers  within  this  region, 

Rodcy  strata  and  a  wooded  island  appear  at  the  Falls  of  Pakagama,  where 
the  riTBr  descends  by  an  abrupt  cataract,  tii^'enty  feet :  from  which  point  to  Uie 
Falls  of  Sc  Anthony,  a  distance  of  about  685  miles,  it  exhibits  its  second  eharac- 
teridtic  division.  The  prairie  disappears  above  the  Cataract  of  Pakagama.  Groves 
of  «lm,  maple,  birch,  oak,  and  ash,  then  rise,  and  extend  back  from  the  banks  of 
chfl  river, — overshadowing  and  adorning  its  clear  and  majestic  waters.  The 
black  walnut  first  appears  below  Sandy  Lake  river,  and  the  sycamore  below  the 
Rtvcr  de  Corbeau.  The  Mississippi,  in  its  many  windings  above  the  Falls  of  St. 
i..#».^.,^v,  is  picturc^ucly  adorned  with  innumerable,  richly  wooded,  islands, 
utaries,  the  largest  in  this  distance  is  the  De  Corbeau,  flowing  from  the 
rest     The   Pine,  Elk,   Sac,    and    Crow   ri\^rs,   also    flow  into  it   from 

west,  and  the  St.  Francis  and  Rum  River  from  the  eant.  The  meanderiiigs 
of  Ibc   Mississippi  l^i^low  tlip  CntAmrf  of   Pakagama  are  irregular,  but  neither 
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so  short  nor  so  abrupt  as  above.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  estimates  the  mean  width  of 
the  stream  at  300  feet  until  the  junction  of  the  De  Corbeau,  and  below  that  at 
250  yards. 

"Its  navigation,**  he  observes,  *'  is  impeded,  agreeably  to  a  memorandum  which  I  haTC  ke|)t, 
bv  thirty-five  rapids,  nineteen  ripples,  and  two  minor  falls,  called  the  Little  and  the  Bi^  Falls,  io 
ail  of  which  the  river  has  an  aggregate  descent  of  224  feet  in  14,640  yards,  or  about  eight  mUei. 
The  mean  fall  of  tiie  current,  exclusive  of  the  rapids,  may  be  computed  at  six  inches  per  mile,  and 
its  velocity  at  three  miles  per  hour.  In  the  course  of  this  distance  it  receives  several  small  turbid 
streams,  and  acquires  a  brownish  hue,  but  still  preserves  its  transparency,  and  is  palatable  drink- 
water.  A  few  miles  above  the  river  Corbeau,  on  the  east  side,  we  observe  the  first  dry  prairies,  or 
natural  meadows,  and  they  continue  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Antliony.  These  prairies  are  the  great 
resort  of  the  buffalo,  elk,  and  deer,  and  are  the  only  parts  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  where  the 
buffalo  is  now  to  be  found.  Granite  rocks  appear  at  several  of  the  rapids,  in  rolled  pieces,  and  ia 
beds  ;  and,  in  some  places,  attain  an  elevation  of  100  or  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  but 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  generally  alluvial. 

"  At  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  the  river  has  a  perpendicular  pitch  of  forty  feet,  and,  from  tills 
to  its  junction  with  the  Missouri,  a  distance  of  843  miles.'it  is  bounded  by  limestone  blufls,  wliich 
attain  various  elevations,  from  100  to  400  feet,  and  present  a  succession  of  the  most  sublime  and 
picturesque  views.  This  forms  the  third  characteristic  change  of  the  Mississippi.  The  river 
prairies  cease,  and  the  rocky  bluffs  commence  precisely  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Nine  aila 
below,  it  receives  the  St.  reter*s  from  the  west,  and  is  successively  swelled  on  that  side  bj  the 
Ocano,  Iowa,  Turkey,  Des  Moines,  and  Salt  rivers  ;  and,  on  the  east,  by  the  St.  Croix,  Chippevay. 
Black,  Wisconsin,  llock,  and  lUinob.  One  hundred  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthooy,  lie 
river  expands  into  a  lake,  called  Pepin,  which  is  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  four  in  width.  It  is. 
on  issuing  from  this  lake,  that  the  river  first  exhibits,  in  a  striking  manner,  those  extensive  aud 
moving  sand-bars,  innumerable  islands  and  channels,  and  drifts  and  snags,  which  continue  to  cha- 
racterise it  to  the  ocean.  Its  bends  from  this  point  onwards  are  larger,  and  its  course  more  direct ; 
and,  although  its  waters  are  adulterated  by  several  dark  coloured  and  turbid  streams,  it  my  still 
be  considered  transparent.  The  principal  impediments  to  navigation  in  this  distance  are  the 
Des  Moines,  and  Rock  river  rapids.  The  latter  extends  six  miles,  and  opposes  an  effectual  bamrr 
to  steamboat  navigation,  although  keelboats  and  barges  of  the  largest  classes  may  ascend.  Thii 
rapid  is  31K)  miles  above  St.  Louis." 

The  crystalline  transparency  of  the  Mississippi  gradually  disappears,  after  its 
confluence  with  the  Missouri.  Had  not  the  Mississippi  been  the  first  discovered 
and  explored,  the  Missouri  would  have,  as  the  main  stream,  given  its  name  to 
the  Great  River,  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  waters  of  the  Missoari  are 
turbid,  and  of  a  gray  colour ;  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft  observes,  that  '^  doriiig  its 
floods,  which  happen  twice  a  year,  it  communicates,  almost  instantaneously,  to 
the  combined  stream,  its  predominating  qualities ;  but,  towards  the  dose  of  the 
summer  season,  when  it  is  at  its  lowest  stage  of  water,  the  streams  do  not  biitf 
incorporate  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  but  preserve  opposite  sides  of  the  river; 
and  I  have  observed  this  phenomenon  at  the  town  of  Herculaneum,  forty-e^ 
miles  below  the  junction.  The  water  in  this  part  of  the  river  cannot  be  dmk 
until  it  has  been  set  aside  to  allow  the  mud  to  settle."  The  appearance  of  Ae 
Mississippi,  after  the  foul  waters  of  the  Missouri  acquire  the  mastery,  has  a  sooty* 
dark,  and  mysterious  character,  and  the  dismal  scenery  of  its  low  muddy  banb; 
and  its  dreaded  snags,  sawyers,  sand-bars,  and  its  numerous  fixed^  shifting;  ai 
unseen  dangers,  renders  its  navigation  neither  agreeable  nor  safe.  Bdov  the 
Missouri,  its  great  importance  must  be  considered  in  regard  to  its  commeree^tf' 
the  vast  resources  of  the  countries  through  which  its  tributaries  flow.  The  dir 
tance  from  the  moutli  of  the  Missouri  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
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Schoolcraft  at  1220  miles,  in  the  course  of  which  it  receives  from  the  west  the 
Maremac,  St.  Francis,  White,  Arkansas,  and  Red  rivers ;  and,  from  the  east,  the 
Kaskaskia,  Great  Muddy,  Ohio,  Wolf,  and  Yazoo.  This  part  of  the  river  is 
particularly  characterised  by  snags  and  sawyers,  falling-in  banks,  islands,  sand-bars, 
and  mud-banks;  the  channel  of  which  is  shifted  by  every  succeeding  flood.  The 
yelocity  of  its  stream  was  formerly  considered  so  strong,  that  it  could  not  be  navi- 
ga.ted  by  sailing  vessels.  This  belief  was  unfounded,  although  a  strong  wind  is  re- 
quired to  ascend  the  river ;  and  it  is  navigated  by  ocean  sailing  ships  of  from  400  to 
800  tons'  burden,  from  the  Balize  to  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of  105  miles,  and  could 
be  ascended  higher,  but  the  navigation  above  New  Orleans  is  carried  on  chiefly 
by  steamboats.  The  breadth  of  the  river  opposite  St.  Louis  is  about  a  mile.  It  is 
somewhat  less  at  New  Orleans,  and  still  less  at  its  principal  mouth.  A  bar  at  its 
deepest  entrance  prevents  ships  drawing  more  than  eighteen  feet  water  from  en- 
tering. Wild  rice  is  not  found  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  south  of  the  forty- 
first  degree  of  north  latitude;  nor  the  Indian  reed,  or  cane,  north  of  the  thirty- 
eighth.  These  two  productions  characterise  the  extremes  of  this  river.  It  has  been 
observed  by  MacKenzie,  that  the  former  is  hardly  known,  or  at  least  does  not  come 
to  maturity,  north  of  the  fiftieth  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  alligator  is  first  seen 
below  the  junction  of  the  Arkansas.  The  paroquet  is  found  as  far  north 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  and  flocks  of  paroquets  have  occasionally  been  seen 
as  high  as  Chicago. 

Sailing  ships  seldom  ascend  the  Mississippi  higher  than  Natchez.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  steamboats  of  the  largest  size  as  far  as  the  Ohio.  (See  number  and 
size  of  steamboats  upon  the  Mississippi  hereafter.)  The  passage  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  New  Orleans  and  back  has  been  made  in  nineteen  days.  From  New 
Orleans  to  Louisville  the  shortest  passage  has  been  eight  days  and  two  hours : 
the  distance  being  1650  miles,  against  the  current.  The  steamboats  have 
generally  high-pressure  power,  and  many  fatal  explosions  have  happened  upon 
these  waters.  The  first  steam-vessel  for  navigating  the  Mississippi  was  built 
in  1810. 

The  following  description  of  a  flood  on  the  Mississippi,  is  from  the  pen  of 
the  celebrated  naturalist,  Audubon : — 

••  There  the  overflow  is  astonishing ;  for  no  sooner  lias  the  water  reached  tlie  upper  part  of  the 
banks,  than  it  rushes  out  and  overspreads  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring  swamps,  presenting  an 

Torest  trees.     So  sudden  is  the  calamity,  that  ever}-  individual. 


I  overgrown  with  stupendous  forest  1 

whether  man  or  beast,  has  to  exert  his  utmost  ingenuity  to  enable  him  to  escape  from  the  dreaded 
element.  The  Indian  auickly  removes  to  the  hills  of  the  interior,  the  cattle  and  game  swim  to  the 
diiierent  stripes  of  land  tliat  remain  uncovered  in  the  midst  of  the  flood,  or  attempt  to  force  their 
way  through  tlie  waters  until  they  perish  from  fatigue.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river  the  inha- 
bitants have  rafts  ready  made,  on  which  they  remove  themselves,  their  cattle,  and  their  provisions, 
and  which  they  then  fasten  with  ropes  or  grape  vines  to  the  larger  trees,  while  they  contemplate 
the  melancholy  spectacle  presented  by  the  current,  as  it  carries  off*  their  houses  and  wood-yards 
piece  br  piece.  Some  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  are  usually  known  by  the  name  o^squaiiers, 
take  th»  opportunity  of  traversing  the  woods  in  canoes,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  game,  and 
pertjcularly  the  skins  of  animals,  such  as  the  deer  and  bear,  which  may  be  converted  into  money. 
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They  resort  to  the  low  ridges  surrounded  by  the  waters,  and  destroy  thousands  of  deer  merely  for 
their  skins,  leaving  ttie  flesh  to  putrefy. 

"  The  river  itself,  rolling  its  swollen  waters  along,  presents  a  spectacle  of  the  most  impon^g 
nature.  Although  no  large  vessel,  unless  propelled  by  steam,  can  now  make  its  way  against  the 
current,  it  is  seen  covered  by  boats  laden  with  produce,  which,  running  out  from  all  tlie  smsDcr 
streams,  float  silently  towards  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  their  owners,  meanwhile,  not  very  wdl 
assured  of  finding  a  landing-place  even  there.  The  vrater  is  covered  with  yellow  foam  and 
pumice,  the  latter  having  floated  from  the  rocky  mountains  of  the  north-west.  Tlie  eddies  are 
larger  and  more  powerful  than  ever.  Here  and  there  tracts  of  forests  are  observed  undermined, 
the  trees  gradually  giving  way,  and  falling  into  the  stream.  Cattle,  horses,  bears,  and  deer,  are 
seen  at  times  attempting  to  swim  across  the  impetuous  mass  of  foamine  and  boiling  water;  whibt 
here  and  there  a  vulture  or  an  eagle  is  observed  perched  on  a  bloated  carcass,  tearing  it  np  in 
pieces,  as  regardless  of  the  flood  as  on  former  occasions  it  would  have  been  of  the  numerooi 
sawyers  and  planters  with  wliich  the  surface  of  the  river  is  covered  when  the  water  is  low.  Even 
the  steamer  is  frequently  distressed.  The  numberless  trees  and  logs  that  float  along,  break  iti 
paddles  and  retard  its  progress.  Besides,  it  is  on  such  occasions  difiicult  to  procure  fuel  to  main- 
tain its  fires;  and  it  is  not  only  at  very  distant  intervals  that  a  wood-yard  can  be  found  which  the 
water  has  not  carried  off*. 

"  Following  the  river  in  your  canoe,  you  reach  those  parts  of  the  shores  that  are  protected 
against  the  overflowing  of  the  waters,  and  are  called  levtes.  There  you  find  the  whole  popuUtioo 
of  the  district  at  work,  repairing  and  augmenting  those  artificial  Carriers  which  are  several  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fields.  Every  person  appears  to  dread  the  opening  of  a  crevasse^  by  wfaidi 
the  waters  may  rush  into  his  fields.  In  spite  of  all  exertions,  however,  the  crevasse  opens,  and 
water  bursts  impetuously  over  the  plantations,  and  lays  waste  the  crops  which  so  lately  were 
blooming  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  spring.  It  opens  up  a  new  channel,  which,  for  aught  I 
know  to  the  contrary,  may  carry  its  waters  even  to  the  Mexican  gulf 

"  But  now,  kind  reader,  observe  this  great  flood  gradually  subsiding  and  aeain  see  tbc 
mighty  changes  which  it  has  effected.  The  waters  liave  now  been  carried  into  tlie  distant  oceio. 
The  eartli  is  ever)'where  covered  by  a  deep  deposit  of  muddy  loam,  which,  in  drying,  qplit* 
into  deep  and  narrow  chasms,  presenting  a  reticulated  appearance,  and  from  which,  as  the 
weather  becomes  warmer,  disagreeable,  and  at  times  noxious,  exhalations  arise,  and  fill  die 
lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  as  with  a  dense  fog.  The  banks  of  the  river  have  almost 
everywhere  been  broken  down  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Large  streams  are  now  found  to 
exist,  where  none  were  formerly  to  be  seen,  having  forced  their  way  in  direct  lines  from  the 
upper  parts  of  the  bends.  These  are,  by  the  navigator,  called  short  cuts.  Some  of  them  have 
proved  large  enough  to  produce  a  change  in  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  If  I  mistake  not 
one  of  these,  known  by  the  name  of  Grand  Cui-offl  and  only  a  few  miles  in  length,  lias  diverted 
the  river  from  its  natural  course,  and  has  shortened  it  by  f\(iy  miles.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
islands  present  a  bulwark  consisting  of  an  enormous  mass  of  floated  trees  of  all  kinds,  which  have 
lodged  there.  Large  sand-banks  have  been  completely  removed  by  the  impetuous  whiris  of  the 
waters,  and  have  been  deposited  in  other  places.  Some  appear  quite  new  to  the  eye  of  the 
navigator,  who  has  to  mark  their  situation  and  bearings  in  his  log-book.  The  trees  on  the 
margins  of  the  banks  have  in  many  parts  given  way.  They  are  seen  bending  over  the  stream, 
like  the  grounded  arms  of  an  overwhelmed  army  of  giants.  Everywhere  are  lieard  the  lameiH 
tations  of  the  farmer  and  planter,  whilst  their  servants  and  themselves  are  busily  employed 
in  repairing  the  damages  occasioned  by  the  floods.  At  one  crevasse  an  old  ship  or  two,  dih 
mantled  for  the  purpose,  are  sunk,  to  obstruct  the  passage  opened  by  the  still  rushing  wMteo^ 
while  new  earth  is  brought  to  fill  up  the  chasms.  The  squatter  is  seen  shouldering  his  rifle,  and 
making  his  way  through  the  morass,  in  search  of  his  lost  stock,  to  drive  the  survivors  home,  and 
save  the  skins  of  the  drowned.  New  fences  have  everywhere  to  be  formed;  even  new  houses  ommI 
be  erected,  to  save  which  from  a  like  disaster,  the  settler  places  them  on  an  elevated  platfena, 
supported  by  pillars  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees.  The  lands  must  be  ploughed  anew;  and  if  the 
season  is  not  too  far  advanced,  a  crop  of  corn  and  potatoes  may  yet  be  rais^.  But  the  rich  pvo^ 
pccts  of  the  planter  are  blasted.  The  traveller  is  impeded  in  his  journey,  the  creeks  and  nnJkr 
streams  having  broken  up  their  banks  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  their  size.  A  bank  of  snd 
which  seems  firm  and  secure,  suddenly  gives  way  beneatli  the  traveller's  horse,  and  the  not 
moment  the  animal  has  sunk  in  the  quicksand,  either  to  the  chest  in  front,  or  over  the  crupper 
behind,  leaving  its  master  in  a  situation  not  to  be  envied. 

**  Unlike  the  mountain  torrents  and  small  rivers  of  other  parts  of  tlie  world,  the  Mimiippl 
rises  but  slowly  during  these  floods,  continuing  for  several  weeks  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  about  n 
inch  in  the  day.  Wlien  at  its  height,  it  undergoes  little  fluctuation  for  some  days,  and  aft»  !>■ 
subsides  as  slowly  as  it  rose.  The  usual  duration  of  a  flood  is  from  four  to  six  weeks,  althoivh 
on  some  occasions,  it  is  protracted  to  two  montlis. 

**  Every  one  knows  how  largely  the  idea  of  floods  and  cataclysms  enter  into  the  spccuhlioBi  ^ 
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the  gfologiBt.  If  th«  streamlets  of  the  £iiro]>ean  contineDt  afford  ilhistraiions  of  tlie  formation 
of  strata,  bow  much  more  must  the  Mississippi,  with  its  eYer-shifting  sandbanks,  its  crumbling 
•borei,  its  enormous  masses  of  drifl-timber,  tlie  source  of  future  beds  of  coal,  its  extensive  and 
varied  alluvial  deposits,  and  its  mighty  mass  of  waters  rolling  sullenly  along,  like  the  flood  of 
eternity  r 

Before  discussing  any  of  the  navigable  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  we  may 
proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the,  in  reality,  main  stream. 

The  Missouri  has  its  origin,  as  well  as  some  of  its  branches,  in  the  Rocky 
moimtuns,  and  the  chief  source  is  said  to  rise  at  about  a  mile  distant 
from  tliat  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Columbia.  The  most  authentic  infor- 
mation we  have  yet  had,  of  the  sources  of  this  mighty  river,  is  from  its  first  dis- 
coverers, Lewis  and  Clarke.  Those  travellers  consider  that  the  Missouri  seems 
to  be,  in  its  early  course,  formed  by  three  considerable  branches,  which  unite  not 
far  from  the  base  of  the  principal  ranges  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  To  the 
northern  they  gave  the  name  of  Jefferson,  to  the  middle  Gallatin,  and  to  the 
southern  Maddison.  All  these  streams  flow  with  great  velocity;  their  beds  are 
formed  of  smooth  pebble  and  gravel,  and  their  waters  are  transparent.  One  hun- 
dred miles  above  the  forks  of  the  Missouri,  are  the  forks  of  Jefferson  river;  two 
subordinate  branches  of  which  are  called  Wisdom  and  Philanthropy,  one 
coming  from  the  north-west,  and  the  other  from  the  south-east.  Wisdom  river 
is  fifty  yards  wide,  cold,  rapid,  and  containing  a  third  more  water  than  the  Jeffer- 
son; it  drains  the  waters  of  melting  snows  from  the  mountains,  but  is  unnavigable 
on  account  of  its  rapidity.  One  hundred  and  forty-eight  miles  further  up  is  the 
extreme  navigable  point  of  the  river,  in  north  latitude  forty-three  degrees  thirty 
minutes  and  forty-three  seconds.  Two  miles  beyond  this  is  a  small  gap  or  nar- 
row entrance,  formed  by  the  high  mountains  which  recede  on  each  side,  at  the 
head  of  an  elevated  valley,  ten  miles  ]ong  and  five  broad,  so  as  to  form  a  spa- 
cious cove  several  miles  in  diameter.  From  the  foot  of  one  of  the  lowest  of 
these  mountains,  which  rises  with  a  gentle  ascent  of  half  a  mile,  issues  the 
remotest  water  of  the  Mississippi.  At  the  source  it  is  said  that  the  temperature 
is  so  high  that,  at  the  end  of  August,  water  standing  in  vessels  exposed  to  the 
night  air  has  been  frozen  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

After  the  junction  of  the  three  branches,  the  river  foams  onward,  as  a 
large  mountain  torrent.  It  then  spreads  into  a  broad,  and  comparatively,  tranquil 
stream,  full  of  islands.  Peaks  of  blackish  rock  frown  above  the  river  in  perpen- 
dicular elevations  of  about  a  thousand  feet.  The  mountains  around  which  it 
flows  are  covered  with  pines,  cedars,  and  furs ;  and  moutitatn  sheep  are  seen 
bounding  on  their  summits,  where  they  are  apparently  inaccessible.  In  this 
distance  the  mountains  have  an  aspect  of  wild,  sombre  grandeur.  On  the 
meadows  and  along  the  banks,  the  most  common  wood  is  the  cotton-tree, 
which,   with  the  willow,  forms  almost  the  exclusive  growth   of  the  Upper 
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About  forty-seven  miles  below  where  the  Missouri  gushes  from  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  into  its  channel  through  the  upper  plains^  are  the  Gate$  of  tki 
Rocky  mountaifis.  In  ascending  the  stream,  it  increases  in  rapidity^  depth,  and 
breadth^  to  the  mouth  of  this  formidable  pass,  where  the  rocks  approach  it  on 
both  sides,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  edge  of  the  water  to  the  height  of 
1200  feet.  Near  the  base  they  are  composed  of  black  granite;  but  above^  the 
whole  are  of  a  yellowish  brown,  and  cream  colour.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  tremendous  than  the  frowning  darkness  of  these  rocks,  which  project 
over  the  river,  and  menace  the  passenger  with  destruction.  For  the  space 
of  five  miles  and  three  quarters,  the  rocks  rise  to  the  above  d^ree  of  elevadon, 
and  the  river,  350  yards  broad,  seems  to  have  forced,  or  sawn  its  channel  through 
the  solid  rocks,  for  nearly  six  miles  in  length;  incased,  as  it  were,  during  all  this 
distance,  between  two  walls  of  about  1200  feet  high.  During  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
tance the  water  is  very  deep,  even  at  the  edges ;  and,  for  the  first  three  miles,  there 
is  not  a  spot,  except  for  a  few  yards,  on  which  a  man  could  stand  betwem  the 
water  and  the  towering  perpendicular  cliffs. 

The  river,  for  the  distance  of  about  seventeen  miles,  becomes  almost  a  con- 
tinued cataract  In  this  distance  its  perpendicular  descent  is  362  feet.  The 
first  fall  is  ninety-eight  feet ;  the  second,  nineteen ;  the  third,  forty-seven ;  the 
fourth,  twenty-six.  Next  to  the  Niagara,  these  falls  are  the  most  stupendous 
of  any  known  in  the  world*  The  Missouri  continues  to  rush  furiously  onwtfd 
for  a  long  distance  beyond,  but  there  is  not  much  variation  in  its  appearance 
until  its  confluence  with  the  Platte,  which  river  brings  down  vast  quantities  ci 
coarse  sand.  The  Missouri  is  then  studded  with  islands.  The  formation  of 
which  is  minutely  described  by  Lewis  and  Clarke.  The  sand,  as  it  has  drifted 
down,  has  adhered  to  some  of  the  projecting  points  of  the  shore,  and  formed  a 
hard  barrier  of  resistance  to  the  mud,  which  fills  up  the  river  to  the  same  height 
with  the  sand-bar  itself.  As  soon  as  it  has  acquired  consistency,  willows  grov, 
their  roots  imparting  solidity  to  the  whole:  with  further  accumulations,  the 
cotton-wood  tree  next  appears,  till  the  soil  is  gradually  raised  to  a  point  aboie 
the  highest  freshets.  Thus  stopped  in  its  course,  the  water  seeks  a  passage 
elsewhere,  and,  as  the  soil  on  each  side  is  light  and  yielding,  what  was  oolj 
a  peninsula  becomes  gradually  an  island ;  and  the  river,  during  the  period  of 
formation  scoops  additional  room  for  its  waters  from  the  adjacent  shore.  In  (t» 
way  the  Missouri,  like  the  Mississippi,  is  continually  cutting  off  the  projections  of 
the  shore,  and  leaving  its  ancient  channel,  which  may  be  traced  by  the  deposits 
of  mud,  and  a  few  stagnant  ponds. 

Along  the  whole  course  of  the  Missouri,  below  the  Platte,  the  soil  is  described 
as  generally  fertile,  and,  although  timber  is  scarce,  there  is  still  suflicioat  ibr  Ae 
use  of  setders.     Above   the  Platte,  although  the  soil  is  sud  to  be  rich,  Ae 
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ti  Mrance  of  wood,  and  the  want  of  good  water,  of  which  there  is  but  a 

»!)  ^  intity  in  the  creeks,  form  great  disadvantages  in  regard  to  its  occupancy. 
The  pmiries,  for  many  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river,  produce  abundance  of 
>od  pasturage.  *i 

Above  the  mouth  of  the  Osage,  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Missouri 
gradoally  expands,  comprehending  some  wide  bottoms,  in  which  arc  many 
settlements,  gradually  increasing  in  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The  Manito 
rocks,  and  some  other  precipitous  cHfFs,  are  the  terminations  of  low  ranges  of 
hiH*,  through  which  the  river  flows.  These  hills  sometimes  cause  rapids,  and 
opposite  the  Manilo  rocks,  a  group,  called  the  ThoUb*and  Islands,  stretches 
obliquely  across  the  river,  separated  by  narrow  channels,  in  which  the  current  is 
stronger  than  below.  Some  of  the  channels  are  obstructed  by  floating  trees, 
which  usually  accumulate  about  the  upper  ends  of  islands,  and  are  called  rajis^ 
After  increasing  to  a  certain  extent^  portions  of  these  rafts  become  loosened,  and 
float  down  the  river,  covering  nearly  its  whole  surface,  and  greatly  impeding  and 
endangering  the  progress  of  the  ascending  boats, 

Couficil  Bluffs,  the  seat  of  an  important  military  establishment  of  the  United 
Stales,  about  600  miles  up  the  Missouri,  is  a  remarkable  bank,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  brink  of  the  river,  to  an  elevation  of  150  feet. 

The  Missouri,  with  its  continuation  down  the  Mississippi,  is  the  longest  river 
m  America.*  Its  whole  course,  from  its  source  in  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  4424  miles,  including  its  windings:  nearly  4000  miles  of  this 
eoume  is  navigable-  From  the  point  of  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi  to 
Fnrt  Mandan,  it  is  1609  miles;  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  at  Great  Falls  2575 
uiilc^ ;  li€G4  to  where  it  issues  from  the  mountains ;  2690  to  the  Gates  of  the 
Moantaina  ;  3096  to  the  extreme  navigable  point  of  Jeflerson  river;  and  3124 
tailes  to  its  remotest  source.  In  this  immense  course  it  receives  upwards  of 
fif^ large  rivers,  and  about  150  smaller  streams.  Its  principal  tributaries  axe  the 
Rodie-Jiune,  or  Yellowstone,  the  Kansas,  Platte,  Osage,  Gasconade,  Little  Mis- 
»oim,  Banning  Water,  Charaton,  White,  and  Milk  rivers. 

^rhe  Ybllowstoke  is  the  largest  of  these  tributaries.  Its  sources  are  in  the 
Rocky  mountains,  near  those  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Platte,  and  it  may  be  navi- 
gated in  canoes  almost  to  its  head.  It  runs  first  through  a  mountainous  country ; 
in  mfmy  parts  fertile  and  well  timbered.  It  then  waters  a  rich  country,  inter* 
spemcd  with  valleys  and  meadows,  and  well  supplied  with  wood  and  water,  untiJ 

•  n  VuT  Company  have  sent  their  steamboats  ticenty-ovc  hundred  mii^i  above  thq 

tDOdt.  uri,  andin  !n>h  WHt<*r,  *»tpamboat9  of  Jtglit  draft  atn  ascend  f wo  tk^utand  en 

§u    huaJ^fd  miUs,      The  ^i    between    iis  and    icpen  hnndtei^ 

mi(rt  iibove  St.  Louii.     'T  :  n:\\  fertile  country  ;  and  wben  a  juasl 

lywtrm  of  I!  ij  into  n|  mkl  only  New  OHeons  and  th« 

^rr«t  fidl'  'I  but  evt  I  of  tbe  United  States  will  feal 

ijie  ifirifv^B^^'^'S  tniimnicL"  oi  siicti  a  uoiirse.  — Sf.  Louki  hr^mmtiuji. 
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near  the  Missouri  it  flows  through  open  meadows  and  low  grounds  wooded  on  its 
borders.  In  the  upper  country  its  course  is  said  to  be  very  rapid^  but  daring 
the  two  last,  and  largest,  portions,  its  current  is  much  more  gentle  than  that  of 
the  Missouri.  On  the  sand-bars,  and  along  the  margin  of  this  river^  grows  the 
small-leafed  willow ;  in  the  low  grounds  adjoining,  are  scattered  rose  bushes 
three  or  four  feet  high,  the  red-berry,  service  berry,  and  redwood.  The  Ughcr 
plains  border  either  immediately  on  the  river,  where  they  are  generally  timbered, 
and  have  an  undergrowth  like  that  of  the  low  grounds,  with  the  addition  of  the 
broad-leafed  willow,  gooseberry,  purple  currant,  and  honeysuckle  ;  or  they  grew 
between  the  low  grounds  and  the  hills,  and  for  the  most  part  without  wood,  or 
any  growth ;  except  large  quantities  of  wild  hyssop,  a  plant  which  rises  to  the  hdght 
of  about  two  feet :  like  the  willow  of  the  sand-bars,  it  is  a  favourite  food  of  the 
buflfalo,  elk,  deer,  grouse,  porcupine,  hare,  and  rabbit. — Lewis  atid  Clarke. 

The  Platte  is  much  more  rapid  than  the  Missouri,  and  drives  its  current  to 
the  northern  bank,  on  which  it  is  constantly  encroaching.  At  some  distance 
above  the  confluence,  the  Missouri  is  two  miles  wide,  with  a  rapid  current  of 
ten  miles  an  hour  in  some  parts,  the  rapidity  increases  as  it  approaches  the 
mouth  of  the  Platte  ;  the  velocity  of  which,  combined  with  the  vast  quantity  of 
rolling  sands  which  are  drifting  down  it,  into  the  Missouri,  renders  it  unna- 
vigable,  except  for  flats  or  rafts,  or  by  the  Indians  who  pass  it  in  smaU  fiat  canoes 
made  of  hides,  and  the  Americans  who  have  contrived  to  navigate  it  by  means 
of  keel-boats,  which,  being  constructed  to  draw  but  little  water,  and  built  upon  a 
small  flat  keel,  are  remarkably  well  adapted  for  ascending  rapid  and  shallow 
streams.  The  Platte  winds  its  course,  from  west  to  east,  for  more  than  800 
miles. 

The  Kansas  is  described  as  resembling  the  Missouri^  with  a  more 
moderate  current,  and  waters  less  turbid.  Its  valley,  like  that  of  the  Missouri, 
consists  of  a  deep  and  fertile  soil,  producing  forests  of  cotton-wood,  sycamore, 
and  other  trees,  interspersed  with  meadows  ;  bul  in  the  upper  part  the  trees 
become  more  and  more  scattered,  and  at  length  disappear :  the  country  around 
its  sources  spreads  into  an  immense  prairie. 

The  Osage,  so  called  from  the  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  its  bnk% 
flows  into  the  Missouri  133  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  MississippL  Its 
sources  are  in  the  Ozark  mountains.  Flowing  along  the  base  of  the  north- 
western slope  of  a  mountainous  range,  it  receives  from  the  east  several  npU 
tributaries.  In  point  of  magnitude  this  river  ranks  with  the  GumbeilHiid 
and  Tennessee.  It  has  been  represented  as  navigable  for  600  miles,  but  tiiis  i 
Major  Long  considers  an  exaggeration,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  ihoJf 
and  sand-bars  in  its  current.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  traverses  braid  j 
and  fertile  bottom-lands,  bearing  heavy  forests  of  sycamore  and  ootton-tiees.  i 
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The  CriARATON  ia  sev«nty-firc  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  at 
Mgh  flood  150  miles.  Half  a  mile  from  its  confluence  liidth  the  Missouri,  it  receives 
the  Utile  Charaton^  also  a  considerable  streamj  arid  navigable  fur  many  miles. 
The  Chjiniton  has  its  source  near  the  Des  Moittei  tributary  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  tfHverses  a  pountry  desctibed  as  of  great  importance,  both  on  account  of  the 
fertility  of  its  soil,  and  its  inexhaustible  mines  of  lead. 

The  Abkaksas  rises  in  the  Hocky  mountains,  in  about  42  deg.  north 
latitude,  near  the  sources  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  on  the  borders  of  the  territory 
of  tl»e  Unit^  States  and  Mexico.  It  is  about  2120  miles  in  lengthy  flowing 
generally  cast  south-east.  Its  tributary  streams  are  little  known ;  they  are  re- 
markable for  being  deeply  impregnated  with  salt.  Tliat  part  of  Arkansas  which 
traverses  the  Missouri  territory  is  bordered,  for  the  most  part,  by  extensive 
prairies.  Spurs  of  the  Ozark  mountains  often  terminate  at  the  river.  It 
may  be  remarked  as  singular,  that  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  300  miles  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Arkansas,  its  valley  is  merely  confined  to  the  margin  of  the 
river.  The  soil  on  each  side  within  the  Missouri  territory  is  chiefly  alluvial^ 
and  where  not  disturbed  by  the  floods,  is  verdant  and  fertile.  The  timber  grow- 
ing in  the  Arkansas  country  is  similar  to  the  woods  of  Mississippi,     The  Ar- 

sas  drains  about   17B|000   square  miles  bf  territor}^  and  is   navigable  for 

its  about  200  miles. 

Oa  llie  impediments  to,  and  dangers  of,  navigating  the  Mississippij  a  writer  in 

Mtrchanis*  Magazine  makes  the  following  observations; 

**  Id  lljo  first  jilace,  we  would  allude  to  a  fact  whicli  has  long  been  a  formidable  obsftacle 
the  safe  navigatioij  of  the  Mijsissippt,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  much  individual  hazard^ 
id  the  iacritic4>  of  numerous  Itve^  ana  a  considerable  amount  of  property.  It  is,  perbapSi 
"  known,  that  the  bed  and  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  are,  for  the  most  part, 
oc»mpO0ed  of  alluvial  deposits  of  sand,  the  latter  of  which  are  covered  with  large  trees. 
When,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  current  of  the  stream  rises,  the  banks  not  unfrequently  fall, 
and  tfaeta  trees  are  carried  oflT  by  the  stream.  The  sand  and  earthy  substance  adheres  to 
\  root,  causing  that  nart  to  sink,  and  to  leave  the  tree  anchored  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
fpo«rt«  of  ftana  are  thus  formed  about  the  roots,  and  the  obstruction  thus  produced  fre* 
1|iienliy  forces  the  channel  in  another  direction.  By  the  action  of  the  water  or  the  ice,  the 
braadws  arc  worn  offi  learing  a  stem,  which  sometimes  projects  aboTe  water,  sometimes  is 
inhiiifgvd  a  few  feet,  and  son^etimes  is  so  deeply  buried  below  the  surface  as  to  be  entirely 
eesocsSad  from  sight.  These  obstructions,  which  present  themselves  with  greater  or  less 
fcwueiicy  tliroughout  tlie  greater  portion  of  the  bed  of  the  Mssisstppi,  vary  in  danger  ac- 
eofain^  to  tht*  [H>«!ition  in  which  they  chance  in  be  placed.  The)-  are  termed  snag» ;  and, 
eai^ing'  tn'  n  with  the  steamboats  at  midnight,  or  during  a  fog,  are  the  source  of 

on  atnall  dt  to  passengers — not  un frequently  forcing  a  hole  through  the  boat,  sink- 

ing tli«  bull,  injuring  the  cwrgo^  and  even  destroying  Uvc*s. 

^  Tfiese  obs'acles  most  commonh  occur  in  the  bends  of  the  rivers,  or  in  tliose  parts  where 
the  cttmmt*  are  obstructed  by  islands  or  sand-bars.  Indeed,  they  present  themselves  occa^ 
iiaisaDy  in  such  numbers,  that  the  boats  are  fer^ced  in  by  these  fallen  treei^,  insomuch  that 
a  liOftl«OMSter  upon  tbo  Mit»souri  was  recently  obliged  to  cut  his  way  tltrough  tliem ;  and 
tfl*j  tcod  to  impede  tlie  navigation  of  that  river  to  such  an  extent  ns  to  call  for  the  atten- 
Hoii  of  Cong^resg.  With  that  view,  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  mty  of  St.  Louis  have 
adopted  rigorous  proeaadinga  in  relation  to  the  improveinent  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
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sissippi  riyer  and  its  principal  tributaries,  and  also  the  St.  Louis  harbour.  He  who  lias  hid 
occasion  to  trayerse  the  Mississippi,  in  one  of  the  numerous  steamboats  which  ply  upon 
that  riyer,  may  perchance  haye  oeen  cast  in  contact  with  one  of  those  numerous  soan 
which  beset  the  stream,  causing  a  degree  of  confusion,  if  not  a  damage,  which  it  is  higliljr 
desirable  might  be  prevented.  The  amount  of  yalue  afloat  upon  it,  at  ail  times  during  the 
season  of  navigation,  and  the  value  of  the  property  whose  fate  would  be  probably  tnTohsd 
in  the  improvement,  naturally  calls  for  some  effective  aid  on  the  part  of  the  general  govaii- 
ment.     Independently  of  the  carrying  trade  from  the  remote  interior,  the  cotton  ana  sngir 

Plantations,  which  send  their  cargoes  abroad  from  the  states  of  Louisiana  and  If  '  '  ' 
]*ennessee  and  Arkansas — the  tobacco  which  is  yearly  shipped  from  the  states  of 
and  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Dlinois — together  with  the  manufactured  articles 
and  exported  from  those  states,  exceeding  in  value  that  of  its  agricultural  prodoctB^  and  tbt 
importance,  as  places  of  shipmeut,  of  the  numerous  ports  upon  the  river — all  tend  to  pre- 
sent additional  claims  for  the  aid  of  Congress. 

'*  The  removal  of  those  obstructions  which  have  so  long  impeded  the  Mississippi  nariga- 
tion,  would  seem  to  be  a  no  very  difficult  object.  The  most  convenient  instrument  for  ml 
purpose  is  termed  a  snag-boat,  which,  vrith  its  machinery,  will  usually  remove  about  twenty 
per  day ;  the  cost  of  working  the  boat  being  fifly  or  seventy  dollars,  and  requiring  fifh 
men ;  and  the  expense  of  construction  being  from  25,000  dollars  to  26,000  dollan.  lie 
numerous  wrecks  of  snagged  steamboats,  which  strew  tliat  noble  river — the  fad  thit 
freights  and  persons  from  nearly  half  of  the  union  are  afloat  continually  upon  its  bosom- 
that  nearly  6,000,000  of  people,  residing  in  the  bordering  territory,  would  be  benefited  in 
g^reater  or  less  degree  by  the  improvement ;  and  that  the  imports  and  exports  of  nine  statts 
and  two  territories,  which  skirt  its  banks,  must  pass  along  its  waters,  tend  material^  to 
strengthen  the  claims  which  have  been  urged  before  Congress  for  the  improvement  of  it§ 
navigation.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  are  sailing  upon  its  surface  during  the  Ki- 
son  of  navigation — property  to  the  amount  of  millions  of  dollars  are  risked  upon  ite  walcfSi 
The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  east  are  deeply  interested  in  the  suDJect,  bectoK 
the  advance  of  freights  is  not  less  than  ten  per  cent,  m  consequence  of  the  diflKcohief  of 
navigation ;  and  the  losses  of  insurance  companies,  yearly,  amount  to  no  inconsUciabk 
sum.  Moreover,  not  one- tenth  part  of  the  land  which  skirts  it  has  been  subdued  to  culti- 
vation ;  and  the  bright  prospects  of  wealth  and  strength  that  are  continually  imfiASng, 
from  the  developing  resources  of  the  soil,  are  ever  adding  to  the  value  and  iroportaoes  of 
the  desired  improvement  as  a  merely  mercantile  enterprise,  important  from  the  net  tint,  of 
the  total  number  of  steamboat  losses  throughout  the  whole  country,  the  greater  pttipartion 
occur  upon  the  Mississippi  river." 

The  Red  River  is  the  lowest  great  tributary  which  flows  into  the  Iffisaittippt. 

Its  source,  or  rather  sources,  rise  at  the  lower  range  of  the  Rocky  moantunSy 

near  Santa  Fe,  in  Mexico.    The  several  head  branches  unite  into  one,  into  which 

flow  several  tributaries,  the  largest  of  which  are  Blue  river,  and  False  Washili. 

The  south  bank  of  it  forms,  for  a  great  distance,  the  boundary  between  the  Umfeed 

States  and  Texas.     A  great  part  of  its  course  is  through  rich  prairies  of  a  nd 

soil ;  which,  colouring  its  waters,  has  given  this  river  its  name.     Its  banks  sis 

covered  with  grass,  and  vines,  which  are  said  to  yield  excellent  grapes.     Abost 

100  miles  above  Natchitoches,  that  great  impediment  to  navigation,  called  ike  Btfi% 

commences,  over  and  tlirough  the  alluvions  and  fallen  trees  which  the 

have  carried  and  deposited.      This  interruption   occurs   at  a  shallow 

of  the  river  to  the  width  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and  a  length  of  sixty  * 

seventy  miles.     In  some  places,  the  rafts  covered  the  whole  river,  and  had  giiv 

and  willows  growing  on  the  alluvial  soil  collected  on  it,  and  could  be  even 
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[  horselmek,  though  not  wiiiioui  tian^cr,     But  more  gcucrallythcTiver appeared 

rccri  the  ruajisea  of  collected  timber    At  a  great  expense,  this  raft  has  been  sci 

Im  removed  by  the  United  States  goverumetit,  that  steambonts  pa^s  through  it. 

The  following  extracts  from  Colonel  Long's  report  convey  the  most  descrip- 

re  irr'  --    -*ion  relative  to  the  navigation  of  the  Red  river:— 

**  1  I ,  in  its  course  within  the  Uulted  States,  presents  a  single  channel  of  an 

^  I  wiilti*  of  about  250  yards,  and  during  the  more  elevated  stages  of  the  water  has  a 
Bpth  sufficient  for  steani  navigation  for  many  hundred  miJes,  before  it  reaches  the  northern 
bjuu'lary  of  Loui^^iaua.  But,  on  entering  the  §tate  last  mentioned,  it  passes  into  the  region 
pr  district  in  which  Uie  rafts  had  tlieir  origin  and  existence^  and  is  divided  into  numerous 
nail  channels  of  very  considerable  depth,  but  generally,  and  almost  unifonnly*  too  narrow 
,^  aiifnit  tho  [masage  of  floating  trees,  especially  when  their  leugtlis  are  presented  trass* 
ver»ely  of  any  chnunel  or  bayou  through  which  the  water  has  to  pass. 

**  The  district  eonsiituttng  the  region  of  the  rafl  is  situated  entirely  within  the  state  of 
Lcmiiiaiia.  It  embraeea  an  extent  &om  south-east  to  north-west,  about  180  m'des,  and  a 
\vidtli  varying  from  five  to  twenty  miles.  The  navigable  channel  through  this  district 
emhnict?5  adittaiice  of  about  .500  miles.  Nvimerous  other  channels*,  more  or  less  devious, 
many  of  thma  navigable  for  steamboats  in  all  stages  of  the  water  for  c^^nsiderable  dis- 
tance ■!«  als<*  include*!  within  tins  district  as  before  intimated.  The  entire  tract  or 
vaUot  now  un«l'  'ration,  abounds   in  bayom^^  lagoons,  and  lakes,  profusely  distri- 

btstoot  and  uev.  surface  in  every  direction. 

•*Th«  flats  or  l«jtt*iin  lands  comprised   within  the  valley,  arc  invariably  composed  of  a 
rich  and  fertile  nHtivion,  of  a  reddish  complexion  and  sandy  consistency,  and  are,  through- 


cruip  ainalou 
which  arv 
pi«d< 

feet.     Th* 


'!  rejjpects  to  the  alluvions  formations  still  in  progress  in  the  same  region* 
id  ot  a  very  fine  sand,  intermixed  with  ferruginous  clay,  the  former 


us  are  generally  deep  and  narrow,  their  width  seldom  exceeding  150  or  200 

_,  Is  are  generally  bounded   hy  abrupt  sides,  which  are  guarded  against 

abrasion*  i  L.ided  trees,  and  the  roots  of  willows  and  other  shrubbery.     The  hikes  are 

gtfciern  1 1 .    ttr    id  and  shoah   occupying   the  less  elevated  portions  of  the  valley.      Many  of 
tiiem  arv  mst^iwionally  destitute  of  water  in  a  dry  season.     The  lakes  are  generally  studded 
with  a  growth  of  cypress,  and  sometimes  with   willows,  cotton  wood,  and  oak,  with  otlier 
ttplaod  ti^MNf  which  successively  thrive  and  decay,  according  to  the  prevalence  or  recess  of  j 
urn  Wftter  at  the  Bites  occupied  by  them.     Hence  the  growtli  and  sup()ly.  tn  partt  of  mate^I 
ffiala  for  tbt  formatioti  of  rafts. 

**  In  ftftrrisnee  t^o  delta  formations  generally,  we  wotdd  merely  observe^  tltat  the  more 
tli0y  m  tmlanr^^  ^1^^  greater  will  be  the  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  stream  by  whid^l 
dl^  wm  loadi;^  at  any  given  point  within  the  fonnation.  For  examples  when  the  delt^' 
fomuitiaD  at  the  UHmth  of  the  Mississippi  terminated  at  New  Orleans,  the  surface  of  that 
ff*#kr,  which  was  then  as  it  is  now,  at  its  mouth,  on  a  level  with  the  surface  water  of  the 
if  MoxicOp  watf  lower  at  that  point  than  it  is  at  present,  by  about  four  feet,  which  is 
,_„  Jidmnoa  now  existing  between  the  8urfai:e  of  the  Mississippi  at  New  Orleans,  in  a  low 
glltgv  of  the  river,  and  the  surface  of  meau  tide  in  the  gulf. 

♦*  It  may,  mon*over,  be  observed,  that  alluvial  deposits  or  delta  formations  are  carried 
al  Im^I  to  the  elevation  of  the  higher  freshets  that  have  given  occasion  to  such  formations. 
ffgrtyif',  the*  flats  c»r  l>ottom  lands  in  the  valleys  of  streams,  generally,  are  approximate  incU- 
mtAnsm  of  the  highlit  freshets  that  have  prevailed  in  such  ttreams. 

**  Moreover,  when  the  alluvial  lands  in  the  valley  of  a  river  are  more  elevated  above  the 
kkw  water  table  at  one  point  tliao  at  another,  as  is  strikingly  the  case  in  the  valley  of  the 
"'.    '  ritwrr^  w^  may  conclude  with  certainty,  that  I  here  is  a  corresp<.>nding'  difference  in  the 
iu»  nuigc>  from  low  to  high  water* 

*  Atv  cbanoela  whidi  brnndi  off  from,  often  to  a  great  distance,  and  afterwards  join,  ibe  main 
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"  The  obstructions  in  Red  river  claiming  our  atientioDy  are  obviously  attribuUble  to 
causes  like  those  that  are  still  operative  in  working  changes  in  the  character  and  coiiditioii 
of  this  stream.  Floating  trees,  and  other  drift,  are  brought  down  by  every  fineshet  The 
channels  through  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  pass  are,  in  some  places,  too  narrow  to  admit 
of  its  passage,  and  in  others  so  thickly  set  with  snags,  planters,  &c.,  that  its  progrm 
downward  is  effectually  interrupted  by  them.  In  either  case  the  drift  is  arrested  in  iti 
progress,  and  becomes  stationary.  A  raft  is  thus  commenced,  and  accumulates  inoessantlj, 
so  long  as  the  drift  continues  to  run.  Every  successive  freshet  contributes  to  its  enlarge- 
ment, by  furnishing  new  supplies  of  floating  materials ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  yean  s 
raf^  many  miles  in  extent  is  formed.  The  accumulations  having  been  continued  fer  a  yesr 
or  two,  the  materials  first  deposited  become  water-soaked  and  sink  to  the  bottom  ot  the 
channel,  while  those  more  recently  brought  down,  successively  follow  the  same  example. 
The  current  of  the  stream,  which  began  to  be  checked  in  its  velocity,  as  sooo  as  the  raft 
began  to  form,  is  at  length  effectually  arrested,  and  t)ie  water  most  pass  off  in  another 
direction  through  a  new  channel  or  baifou  formed  for  its  passage.  The  old  channel  bdow 
the  raft  being  thus  blocked  up,  becomes  a  lagoon  of  stagnant  water,  and  serves  as  a 
receptacle  for  depositions  from  the  turbid  waters  of  the  river.  Every  freshet  brings  dova 
a  fresh  supply  of  alluvion,  with  which  the  old  channel  is  eventually  filled,  and  in jnooesi  of 
time  effectually  obliterated.  In  this  way  old  channels  become  obstructed  and  enaoed,  and 
new  ones  are  formed  ;  changes  of  thb  character  have  been  in  progress,  till  at  length  the 
river  valley  presents  a  profusion  of  bayous,  lagoons,  lakes,  and  swamps,  scattered  in  ercfy 
direction. 

*'  Since  the  formation  of  the  present  raft,  by  which  the  main  navigable  channel  has  been 
obstructed,  a  passage  for  keel-boats  has  been  found,  leading  upward  through  Coddo  bayoo, 
Coddo  lake,  Clear  lake.  Black  and  Red  bayous  ;  at  the  head  of  which  last,  it  again  cnton 
the  main  river,  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  above  the  raft. 

*'  Three  miles  below  Shreveport  is  one  of  the  most  copious  outlets  anywhere  to  be  finnd 
in  connexion  with  the  main  cliannel.  This  outlet  is  at  the  head  of  Bayou  IHem,  whoA 
conveys  frrim  the  main  river  about  two-thirds  of  its  entire  volume;  a  large  portion  of  which 
is  again  restored  to  the  main  channel  at  Shreve's  island  and  Cut-off,  six  miles  below  the 
outlet  Bayou  Pierre,  which  vies  with  the  main  channel  in  the  copiousness  of  its  stnaai, 
enters  Lake  Wallace  on  the  right  of  the  river  valley,  and  after  passing  through  a  series  of 
lakes  and  bayous  on  that  side  of  the  vaUey,  and  occasionaUy  washing  the  bases  of  the 
river  hills  on  the  same  side,  unites  again  with  the  main  navigable  channel^  a  little  shove 
Grand  Ecore,  Natchitoches,  and  about  100  miles,  by  the  course  of  the  river,  bdow  the  head 
of  the  bayou. 

'*  About  midway  of  the  distance  last  mentioned,  or  fifty  miles  below  the  head  of  Bayoa 
Pierre,  is  another  considerable  outlet,  in  the  same  direction,  viz.,  to  the  right,  called Pssea- 
goula  bayou,  which  communicates  with  Bayou  Pierre,  and  conveys  about  one-third  part  of 
the  water  of  the  main  channel  at  the  head  of  the  bayou,  from  the  main  river  to  mjos 
Pierre.  There  are  numerous  other  outlets  and  bayous  communicating  in  a  sinular  manaff 
with  Bayou  Pierre,  and  serving  not  only  to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  mun  stream^  bat  ^ 
check  the  speed  ofits  current,  which,  in  many  places,  does  not  exceed  one  nule  and  a  qov- 
ter  per  hour,  at  the  present  stage  of  water.  Owing  to  this  reduction  of  its  volumo^  ike 
capacity  of  the  main  channel  has  been  considerably  reduced;  so  that  from  the  bead  of 
Pascagoula  bayou  downward,  to  the  mouth  or  inlet  of  Loggy  bayou,  embracing  a  i~ 
of  fift^y  miles,  its  average  width  does  not  exceed  100  feet,  and  the  speed  of  its  ( 
mile  and  a  half  per  hour. 

'*  On  the  lett  of  the  river,  below  Shreveport,  are  numerous  small  outlet  bajoiUk  wH 
lead  to,  and  unite  with,  Benoist  bayou,  Willow-chute,  d^c,  all  of  which  disonarse  thar 
waters  into  Lake  Bodcau,  and  through  Bayou  Bodcau  into  Lake  Bastineau ;  all  of  inaA  sit 
situated  near  the  river  hills,  by  which  the  valley  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
r^fer.  The  waters  thus  congregated  in  the  laJce  last  mentioned,  are  conveyed  back  ^gsis 
to  the  main  channel  through  Loggy  bayou,  Coshatta  bayou,  and  other  less  cnneidr*^* 
ehannels.  By  means  of  these  successive  re-auementations,  the  main  stream  bewwmi  wfon 
voluminous,  and  its  current  more  rapid,  from  the  mouth  of  Loggy  hayon  downwaid,  to  the 
mouth  of  Bayou  Pierre,  through  a  aistance  of  about  soventy-nve  miles. 
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'  to  the  mmoval  of  the  old  rafu  the  channel  tlirough  which  keel-hont^  were  con- 
I  ptisi  this  formidable  obstruction,  led  successively  through  Loggy  bayou,  the  suutlieru 
tity  of  Lake  Ha8Utiea.u,  Bayou  Bodcau»  Lake  Bodcau,  and  Willow- chute;  at  the  head 
ch  kit  it  umted  agadn  with  the  (>resent  navigubk  channel,  which  was  tlieo  unub* 
d  bv  the  raft 

U  uie  msent  time,  improvements  having  recently  been  made  by  the  atate  of  Louis* 
^  cnannel  of  Bayou  Pierre,  and  of  the  lakes  connected  with  that  stream,  ke^l- 
i  enabled  to  ascend  through  this  channel,  and  accommodationa  are  thus  afforded  to 
inhabitants  residing  in  its  dcinity. 

ID  the  mouth  of  Bayou  Pierre  downward,  through  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  to  the 
layou  Bondteu,  seven  miles  above  Natchitoches^  almost  the  entire  volume  of  the 
i  in  high  and  low  water,  passes  in  a  single  channel,  situated  on  the  right  of  the 
f,  and  near  the  river  hills  on  that  &ide. 

the  head  of  Bayou  Bondicu,  the  river  is  diyided  into  two  considerable  streams, 

ndieu,  and  Cane  or  Little  rivers;  the  former  conveying  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 

»  entire  river,  having  been  much  enlarged  within  a  period  of  a  few  yeara.      The 

fettlemcnts  on  Red  river,  between  Natchitoches  and  Alexandria,  were  made  along  tlie 

I  of  the  Cane  or  Little  rivers;  the  Bondieu  at  that  time  having  been  an  inconsidenible 

and  totally  unfit  for  navigation.     These  two  streams,  and  the  numerous  ba>ous 

irhioh  they  are  connected,  unite  their  waters  again,  in  a  single  channel,  at  the  distance 

'  tntias  downward,  aa  measured  on  the  Bondieu,  or  ninety  miles,  as  measured  on  the 

[fir  Little  river,  from  the  head  of  the  Bondieu. 

Prom  Uie  mouth  of  the  Bondieu  dovvn^vard,  to  Alexandria,  embracing  a  distance  of 
i  forty  niiloa,  Uie  water  of  tlie  river  pass^  mainly  in  a  single  channel,  which  is  suffi- 
W  broad,  deep,  and  oommcxlious,  in  other  respects,  for  steamboat  navigation. 
pAt  Alaxandfiay  the  narigation  Is  obstructed  in  low  water  by  shoals  and  rapids^  extend- 
rough  a  distanee  of  about  two  miles,  at  which  tha  aggregate  (all,  in  a  very  low  stage 
riroTv  is  about  fire  feet.     The  obstructions  at  this  place  are  occasioned   by  beds  of 
pfofaalhly  Boponaceous  rock,  through  which  it  has  been  contemplated  to  cut  a 
T  a  capacity  to  admit  steamboats,  which,  no  doubt^  may  be  effected  at  an  expense 
ridy  moderate. 

hr  Alexandria,  the  river  valley  again  presents  numerous  lakes^  swamps^  lagoon?^ 

[liayous,   but  the  main  chanDel  is  sufficiently  large  and  commodious  to  admit  of 

'  of  steamboats  of  the  larger  classes  in  all  stages  of  the  river,  except  at  a 

Rapions,  wliere  the  low  water  channel,   for  a  short  distance*   is  obstructed 

,  or  rather  hog-back  ridges  of  indurated  clay,  which  may  readily  be  reduceil,  and  a 

MOed  acros!*  them  by  the  application  of  mechanical  force. 

AaCa  or  bottom  lands  within  this  part  of  the  river  valley  are,  for  the  most  part, 
i  lo  intmdation  during  the  prevalence  of  high  freshets,  either  in  the  Hed  or  Missis- 
lirer,  and  eapeeially  in  the  latter,  the  hack  water  occasioned  by  winch  extends  upwards 
1  riv«r,  through  a  distance  of  more  than  100  miles,  overflowing  the  entire  r&lley  of  the 
miles  from  its  mouth. 

i  tract  of  oountiy,  thus  subject  to  inundation,   but  otherwise  of  incalculable 

probably  be  reclaimed,  and  suocessfnlJy  brought  under  cultivation,  by  meaos 

al-off  at  the  gorge  of  Tunica  bend  in  the  Mississippi,  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of 

irer,  at  which  this  river  has  to  traverse  a  detour  of   more  than  twenty-iive  ntilas,  the 

I  of  which  is  said  to  have  an  extent  of  only  about  900  yards.     By  turning  the  river 

in  the  direction  here  contemplated,  the  elevation  of  its  surface  at  all  noints  between 

utd  Red  river,  and  even  to  a  much  greater  extent  upwards,  wouln,  no  doubt,  be 

ifficiently  to  prevent  the  ov^erflow  of  the  flat  lands  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Red 

parfoaded  t<    ;     '  *i    '    T        '       illon  just  considered  is  the  only  one  by 

^oiillriT*  fl«i  V  rescued  from  thw  dominion  of  freshet*, 

i  ius<vr  «.      The  alluvion  of  which  the  Red  river  bottoms  are 

,  is  not  fei  and  compact  for   the  formation  of  irvees  and  other 

\  of  a  character  to  r^ist  the  abrajifions  and  permeations  of  the  water,     Nu- 

pts  have  b#eo  made  to  Mock  up  outlets  and  jirevent  overflows  at  variona 
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points  on  the  river,  but  in  almost  every  instance  they  have  proved  Sneffectaal  and 
abortive. 

'^  Among  the  remarkable  anomalies  presented  by  Red  river,  may  be  daised  ceitim 
irregularities  in  the  inundations  of  its  extensive  flats.  Overflows  oocasionallj  prevail  in 
some  parts  of  the  valley,  to  such  an  extent  and  duration,  that  the  timber  growth  upon  ex- 
tensive tracts  becomes  deadened,  and  is  succeeded  either  by  a  spacious  pool  of  gtagnant 
water,  or  by  a  growth  of  cotton  wood,  willows,  vines,  and  other  aquatic  snrubbeij  ;  while 
other  portions  of  the  valley  of  equal  extent  are  leflt  destitute  of  overflows  dnnqg  equal 
periods  of  time,  and  become  fit  for  cultivation. 

''  The  river  seldom  or  never  brings  down  a  sufficiency  of  water  to  inundate  ita  entire 
vaUey,  from  the  river  hills  on  one  side  to  those  on  the  other,  at  one  and  the  same  dnoei  The 
channels  leading  towards  one  side  of  the  valley  may  become  obstructed  at  their  heeds  bv 
rafts  or  otherwise,  while  those  leading  towards  the  other  side  are  left  open,  and  mUect  U> 
gradual  enlargement.     Such  being  the  case,  the  side  of  the  valley  first  mentioned  ndk  to 


receive  its  wonted  supply  of  water,  while  that  last  mentioned  receives  a  supply  mmsaaUj 
large.  In  this  way  tracts  that  were  previously  dry,  become  and  continue  inunuted,  wtib 
other  tracts  previously  submerged  are  left  destitute  of  water,  and  become  dry,  firm,  and 
susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  ordinary  effects  of  submersion  and  desiccation  will  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  vegetable  products  liable  to  be  affected  by  changes  of  this  nature.  Amonp 
these,  are  the  deadening  of  trees,  by  long  continued  immersion  of  their  bases  under 
water,  and  the  springing  of  a  dry  land  growth  in  situations  from  which  overflows  hare 
been  excluded.  Under  present  circumstances,  and  owing  in  part  to  the  obstructions  in  the 
main  channel,  occasioned  by  the  existing  raft,  an  unusual  quantity  of  river  water  is  thrown 
towards  the  right  side  of  its  valley,  and  causes  a  superabundance  of  water  in  Lake  Caddcs 
Cross  lake.  Bayou  Pierre,  and  tjie  water-courses  connected  with  them,  which  are  now 
filled  up  to  an  extraordinary  depth  ;  so  much  so,  that  large  tracts,  formerly  frequented  by 
hunters,  and  said  to  have  been  once  inhabited  by  Indians,  are  now  submersed  many  hk 
below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

'*  On  the  other  hand,  the  reverse  is  true  with  respect  to  the  bayous  and  lakes  sitiiated 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  ;  the  supplies  of  water  received  by  which,  at  the  present  time, 
are  far  less  abundant  than  they  were  formerly,  and,  in  consequence,  swamps  and  other 
tracts,  previously  inundated,  are  now  partially  reclaimed,  and  b^n  to  produce  a  diy  land 
g^wth  of  trees,  shrubbery,  &c. 

''  Hence  it  results,  also,  that  numerous  bayous,  leading  transversely  of  the  vallej,  and 
intercommunicating  between  the  main  navigable  cliannel  and  the  several  lateral  bayous  of 
which  we  have  already  treated,  sometimes  exhibit  currents  of  water  tending  tovanis  one 
side  of  the  valley,  and  at  other  times  currents  completely  reversed  and  tending  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  according  to  their  subserviency  in  draining  the  water  from  an  overcharged 
to  an  uncharged  channel. 

"  In  connexion  vrith  the  circumstances  detailed  as  above,  there  ia  another  worthy  of  pa^ 
ticular  notice  in  this  place,  viz.,  the  fact  that  the  date  of  extreme  high  water  of  any  frnhrt 
occurs  about  two  weeks  earlier  at  the  head  of  the  region  of  which  we  have  been  treata^ 
or  at  the  outlet  of  Red  bayou,  than  it  does  at  Natcliitoches ;  or  about  three  we^cs  esifier 
than  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  ;  the  intervening  periods  being  required  for  the  diffoatmit 
the  surplus  waters  over  the  extensive  lakes,  lagoons,  and  swamps,  included  within  tbif 
spacious  district. 

"  The  new  raft  has  contributed  to  reduce  the  speed  of  the  current  materiallj,  and  of 
course  the  volume  of  water  passing  in  the  channel.  It  has,  at  the  same  time,  served  to  in* 
crease  the  elevation  of  surface  water  at  the  head  of  the  raft,  and  to  cause  a  very  eaoir 
derable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  water  drawn  from  the  main  channel  by  Cheftd's  bayoi^ 
and  other  outlets  above. 

*^  The  range  from  extreme  low  to  extreme  high  water  at  the  head  of  the  raft,  is  onFf 
about  five  feet,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  or£nary  range,  not  only  on  this  part  of  tW 
river,  but  generally,  from  the  head  of  Red  bayou  downward,  to  that  of  Benoist*s  faayoii 
sixteen  miles  below  Hurricane  bluff. 

<'  Subsequently  to  the  removal  of  the  old  raft,  and  soon  afiter  the  aooomplishment  rf 
ihat  object  on  that  part  of  the  river  above  considered,  the  channel  was  ag»in  blodfd  ip 
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ft,  wliich  WES  removed  in  1 840  by  the  aid  of  two  steamboata  employed  for 
^t  im  expense  of  about  20,(XK)  dnllnni,  wljirh,  it  is  said,  has  never  been  re* 
%nded  to  those  who  undertook  the  work*  The  channel,  however,  remained  open  but  for  a 
rery  short  time*  when  the  formation  of  the  present  raft  commenced. 

*'  The  old  raft  occupied  not  only  the  distance  above  mentioned,  viz.^  an  extent  of  about 
thirteen  miles,  hy  the  old  channel  upward,  from  Ilurricane  bluff,  but  extended  downward, 
about  thirty  miles  below  that  point,  to  the  month  of  Caddo  bayoii;  through  which  distance 
the  channri  has  about  the  same  width  and  depth  rii  those  above  stated. 

♦*  (n  all  other  part^  of  the  river>  from  Alexandria  to  its  mouth,  the  channel  is  sufficiently 
broad  and  deep  for  commodious  navigation,  in  all  stages  of  the  water*  Sn&gs,  planters, 
and  sawytsTEV  oeotisioimlly  present  themselves  on  this  part  of  tlie  river,  the  removal  of  whzeliy 
tagetber  with  the  opening  of  channels  across  the  shoals  above-mentioned,  are  the  only 
iipprovcroenta  at  pre^$ent  called  for*  A  few  detours  oocur,  at  which  distances  may  be  con- 
iderahly  reduced  by  the  introduction  of  cut-offs.  If  to  these  we  add  a  reduction  of  the 
vation  of  surface  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  as  before  intimated^  by  means  of  a 
Sttt-off  at  the  pr»rge  of  Tunica  bend,  in  the  Miasissrppi,  we  have  in  prospect  all  the  im- 
provements of  which  tlie  lower  portions  of  Red  river  are  susceptible. 

**  fu  reference  to  the  navigable  chatmel  of  Red  river  generally,  from  the  southerly 
lioundar^'  of  the  state  of  Arkansas,  to  its  mouth  at  the  Mississippi,  it  should,  moreover,  be 
obserrcif,  that  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  channel,  and  especially  the  former,  are  more  or 
teeg  profn-t^ly  set  with  stmgs,  planters,  sawyers,  logs,  stumps,  Ac.,  which  should  be  removed, 
a  i'h  the  channel  should  be  kept  clear^  in  order  to  render  tlie  navigation  safe  and 

C*J'.  lis. 

••  The  formaticm  of  rafts  in  Red  river  is  attributable  mainly  to  two  causes,  viz*,  to  the 
nnrrn-wrir^i^  of  the  chauuels,  whicli,  in  many  places^  have  not  width  sufficient  to  admit 
tl  .eji  of  onlinary  lengtlis  to  swing  round  between  their  side^  and  to  the  frequent 

t>t .  .x.». ,,.  t  of  sunken  logs,  snags,  Arc,  which  intercept  the  downward  progress  of  such 
drift,  wliich,  when  collected  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  constitute  rafts.  Abmpt  turns 
in  this  channeis  give  occasion  also,  to  the  formation  of  obstnictions  of  this  character. 

**  The  materittb  of  which  a  raft  is  composed  for  awhile  reroaiu  buoyant,  and  are  sus- 
tebted  at  or  n^ar  the  surface  of  tlie  water;  but  after  being  thus  exposed  for  a  year  or  i 
1m9cc}Cd«  water-soaked,  and  sink  to  tlie  bottom.     In  this  situation  a  superincumbent  mass  < 
•utiilar  materials  is  fcirc^  upon  those  fiivt  brmight  dow^n  and  arrested,  till  at  length  the! 
irhannel  is  thoroughly  choked  by  the  successive  accumulations.     As  the  material  thui^ 
ambodied  decay,  and  the  interstices  between  theui  become  filled  with  other  ollmrial  depo* 
riltMVkf,   a  grow  th  of  cotton  wood,  wallow,   and  other  aqustic  vegetation  succeeds,  and  all 
iittoci  of  the  channel  at  the  surface  are  eventually  obliterated. 

**  f t  b  obviotts  that  a  raft  thus  formed  will  remain  staUonary  at  its  lower  extremity, 
wlstW  tta  enlorgement  will  be  effected  by  an  extension  upward^  in  the  direction  of  the 
g*haiuiel  from  which  it  receives  the  matcriiils  employed  in  its  formation. 

**  la  tilts  way  the  raft  begins,  and  increases  in  depth,  density »  and  extent,  till  large  I 
portamii  of  the  nver,  many  miles  in  length,  are  effectually  choked^  and  its  waters  diverted " 
mto  otlier  chaunela. 

^  Misoh  of  the  old  raft,  as  fotmd  and  removed  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Shreret, 
WwB  of  the  character  denominated  *  sunken  raft/  while  extensive  districts  of  tne  same  were 
of  the  lets  fortnldable  variety  called  *  Hoating  raft,'  the  nature  atid  charaoter  of  which  1 
Xtrtm  aatffknetitly  explained  in  the  foregoing  remarks. 

"  Tbe  present  raft,  as  described  in  a  former  part  of  this  paper,  is  of  the  description  1 
tamtiontd,  vis  ,  tioating  raft.  The  timber  and  other  materials  of  which  it  is  con]|>o9ed,  \ 
yai  bti^riiiit,  and  admit  the  water  to  pass  with  much  freedom  beneath  them. 

*•  With  regard  U»  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  removing  these  tw*o  varieties  of  rafts» 
it  n«  that  the  cost  of  rt'nioVing  tlie  sunken  raft  is  incomparably  greater  tliao  that 

ai  iipon  thr*  rrm nvn!  of  a  floating  raft. 

*■'  a  ver)'  brief  H  i   of  the  machinery  projter  to  he  etn" 

ployc^r  if^  and  other  ui  i ua  prevailing  In  Red  river,  and  of  the 

Eoaniifrr  ot  ofterating  upon  them< 
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**  Tbe  m&chiuery  and  other  appar&tiu  hitherto  employed  m  f^r'^rr^^ns  upcm  the 
were^  for  the  moflt  part,  devised  by  Captaiu  Shrcsve,  and  ccmaist  i  y  of 

Cilied  a  eua^  boat,  of  remorkiible  strength,  fttmished  with  a  very  powernu  whe^l  and  ^ 

laast  and  a  great  variety  of  cliatns,  warps,  and  other  oordag«^  or  oiflTerent  mzes  sod  fiowen; 
$hOf  of  macbitie  boats  of  very  inferior  dimeiiBioDa  and  atrangth,  fbr  raising  and  cnttiog  kigs^ 
anags,  £'c.,  of  small  flixea^  wliich  are  nlso  ftimiahed  with  windlaaKa  of  the  reqimita  flrtitni, 
Tha  windlass  and  other  machinery  of  the  inag-'boaty  as  well  a^  the  boat  Ha^  a]%  wmad 
by  steam  power,  wluie  those  of  the  machine  boats  are  worked  hy  liand*  In  atfwiiJmw 
boaU  above  mentioned  were  a  keel* boat,  whicti  served  as  quarters  for  the  hibovftia 
I  ^1  ^  i  on  the  work,  and  skiffs  or  other  small  boats  for  their  conveyance  finotn  oaa  poinC 
to  another.  The  toob  and  implements  required  for  the  sernce,  mud  kept  WMumg  tba 
apparatus  of  the  boats*  oouaisted  principally  of  eroas-cot  and  other  iawa,  axe%  dbovM^ 
spades,  mattocks,  blacksmiths*  tools,  itc*^  besidei  cooking  stoves  and  other  eulinarj 
apparatus. 

*^  The  force  required  to  man  a  snag-boat,  should  consist  of  a  captain^  maCe^  F*ki^  Mni 
engineer,  blacksmith,  four  firemen,  ten  labourers^  and  a  eook,  in  all  twenty  pcxaoos.  l!1ia 
force  may  be  incTeased  by  the  addition  of  more  labourers,  aocotding  to  toe  iialara  of  tha 
service,  to  twenty -five  or  thirty. 

^'  The  force  required  on  a  machine-boat  may  consist  of  six  to  ten  hands^  few  of  y 
should  be  expert  watermen. 

*Mn  addition   to  the  cordage  required  for  actual  operation  with  the  boats,  ma 
supply  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  a  year's  service  should  be  stored  on  board  of  tile 
boats,  the  cost  of  which  may  be  estimated  at  500  dollsrs. 

^*  The  manner  of  operating  upon  a  floating  raft,  consists  m  fiist  ntnaiii^  iIm  mttg' 
boat  forcibly  against  the  drii^  at  its  lower  extremity,    the  boat  bdng   pf<opdtad  by  & 
Mi  farce  of  its  steam-power.     This  operation  serves  to  loosen  the  logs  and  otbar  mail 
of  which  this  part  of  the  raft  is  composed.     When  sufficiently  loosened  m  this  way*  ' 


are  canied  forward  and  applied  to  one  or  more  of  the  largest  logi  or  treaa  in  the  vtdaity 
of  the  boat,  and  some  hundreds  of  feet  ahead  of  it,  when  the  boat  is  backed  by  ila  md 
tiaam 'power,  and  a  portion  of  the  raft  witlidrawn.  The  logs,  &c«,  thus  dragged  out,  ati 
taken  up  successively  by  the  machine  boats  (or  by  the  snag-boat^  wltioh  is  fontshad  with 
apparatus  for  this  purpose^  and  reduced  to  pieoes,  twelve  to  thirty  feet  in  langtl^  by  dioiH 
pmg  with  axes  or  cutting  with  saws.  Thus  reduced,  the  materials  are  thrown  Iiil4i  Um 
ri^'er  and  oonveyed  away  by  its  current.  Pieoes  having  the  roots  of  the  trees  from  wUdb 
ihey  sprunff  atUiched  to  them,  should  not  be  longer  than  the  shortest  lesiglli  jnal  mta* 
lionad,  and  instead  of  being  thrown  back  again  into  the  cJiannel,  where  they  woM  be 
likely  to  be  converted  into  planters  of  a  formidable  character,  should  be  litxtntn  en  wbm% 
or  oonveyed  into  bayous  or  pools  more  or  less  remote  from  the  navigabte  cfaatmaL  Having 
tfnia  hnMcen  up  and  removed  a  portion  of  the  raft,  successive  portions  of  liie  mam  ate 
reduced  and  withdrawn  in  the  same  manner  till  the  whole  is  removed. 

*'The  method  of  operating  on  a  sunken  raft  difiers  considerably  ft^ofn  thai  abevt 
described.  The  snag-boat  is  brought  up  to  the  foot  of  the  raft;  her  windlass  di«iS|  wbish 
is  very  stout  and  strong,  is  attached  to  some  one  of  the  largest  trees  in  tha  lower  pari  ef 
the  raft,  the  tree  selected  for  this  purpose  being  partially  imbedded  in  the  botloin  or  fldai 
of  the  channel,  after  the  manner  of  a  snag.  The  windlass  is  then  put  ia  opevitioD  by  the 
agency  of  one  of  the  steam-engines  of  the  boat.  The  tree  is  now  wiested  mm  its  ■ieof-> 
iDgs  and  dragged  upon  the  roUar-ways  of  the  boat,  where  it  is  divided  by  aawe  or  othsi^ 
wise  into  the  lengths  before-mentioned,  and  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner.  The  endi* 
cation  of  the  tree  by  this  procesa,  serves  to  loosen  a  greater  or  leaa  qaanttty  of  the  aaale* 
rialf  of  the  raf^  which  are  taken  up  and  reduced  to  pieces  as  before^  and  thesi  Imned 
adrift^  or  removed  from  the  channel  and  conveyed  into  pools  or  hayoua  or  tfarofm  en 
shore. 

*'  As  an  example  of  the  progress  made  in  the  removal  of  a  raf^  part  of  whkh  was 
sunken^  I  have  hern  credibly  informed  that  an  extent  of  more  than  a  nile  of  co«B|iaet  trnft 
was  removed  by  fifty -six  men  in  fifteen  days. 

<«  In  case  a  snag  or  sawyer  of  lar^e  sixe  has  to  be  removed,  the  fiiag*boat  h 
up  to  it  iti  a  manner  to  thrust  its  incUned  plane  or  lift  under  the  end  of  the  cuag, 
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sented  above  the  surfieuse  of  the  water,  thus  lifting  the  snag  partially  into  the  boat.  The 
windlass  chain  is  then  applied  to  the  main  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  snag,  as  near  to  its 
root  as  practicable,  and  the  entire  snag  is  dragged  into  the  boat,  deposited  on  its  roller- 
ways,  reduced  to  pieces,  and  disposed  of  as  before. 

*'  When  a  planter  (the  trunk  of  a  tree  standing  perpendicularly  in  the  water,  with  its 
roots  more  or  less  firmly  imbedded  in  the  alluvion  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream)  is  to  be 
operated  upon,  the  snag-boat  is  made  to  run  with  its  full  speed  and  momentum  against  the 
obstructioo,  and  to  repeat  this  operation,  striking  the  planter  in  different  directions,  till  it 
is  efiectually  loosened  to  its  roots.  The  windlass  chain  is  then  applied,  the  planter  lifted 
out  of  the  water  and  deposited  on  the  rollers  of  the  boat,  after  which  it  is  cut  into  pieces 
and  duposed  of  as  before.* 

**  Logs  more  or  less  deeply  imbedded  in  the  deposits  of  the  river,  are  g^ppled,  raised, 
and  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner. 

«  The  snag-boat  is  occasionally  employed  as  a  tow-boat  to  drag  the  materials  of  a  re- 
duced raft  from  the  channel^  and  iorce  them  into  bayous  or  pools,  or  to  deposit  them  on 
shore. 

'^  Other  operations^  having  for  their  object  the  improvement  of  the  river,  are  of  the 
follovring  character  and  import,  and  may  be  e£fected  in  the  following  manner  : 

^  A  cut-off  leading  across  the  gorge  or  bend  or  detour  of  a  channel,  is  e£fected  by  ex- 
cavating a  new  channel,  eight  to  ten,  or  twelve  feet  wide,  and  to  the  depth  of  three  or 
four  feet  below  the  high  water  surface  of  the  river ;  the  depth  in  all  cases  being  sufficient 
to  penetrate  through  the  soil  and  below  the  roots  of  all  trees  and  other  vegetable  products 
^mnging  from  it.  Thus  begun,  the  cut-o£f  is  completed  by  the  abrasion  of  the  current 
spontaneously  produced  in  uie  excavated  channel  by  subsequent  freshets,  one  of  which  is 
someUmes  sufficient  to  complete  the  operation. 

**  In  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  raft  or  the  creation  of  other  obstructions  at 
or  below  the  point  of  a  contemplated  cut-o£f,  the  trees,  &c.,  standing  upon  the  ground  to 
be  occupied  by  it  should  be  felled  and  cut  into  pieces  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  cut-off. 

*'  Snort  timis  or  crooks  in  the  channel  may  be  rendered  less  abrupt,  and  more  safe  and 
easy  of  navigation,  by  reducing  the  protruding  points  around  which  the  channel  passes. 
This  operation  is  to  be  effected  by  cutting  the  trees  and  bushes  horn  the  points,  extracting 
any  logs  contained  in  them,  and  loosening  the  earth  of  which  they  are  composed,  till  the 
obstruction  is  sufficiently  demolished,  and  its  component  parts  swept  away  by  the  current. 

*'  In  order  to  guard  against  the  formation  of  new  rafts,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to 
fell  and  reduce  to  pieces,  in  the  manner  before  mentioned,  all  trees  and  saplings  standing  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  within  their  respective  lengths  of  its  margin.  This  operation  I 
should  deem  advisable  and  expedient,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  cutting  of  trees,  &c.,  stand- 
ing upon  or  near  concave  shores,  and  of  all  trees  and  shrubbery  overhanging  the  channel. 
This  operation,  however,  should  never  be  extended  to  the  removal  of  bushes  and  other  un- 
dergrowth, at  or  near  the  margin  of  the  river.  On  the  contrary,  an  abundant  g^wth  of 
young  willows,  cotton- wood,  vines,  and  shrubbery  of  all  kinds,  should  be  encouraged  and 
promoted  as  much  as  possible  on  the  alluvious  shores  of  the  river,  as  the  best  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  banks  from  the  abrasions  and  detritions  occasioned  by  the  current. 

''In  addition  to  the  methods  of  improvement  presented  in  the  foregoing  details,  two 
others  have  been  suggested,  neither  of  which  can  I  regard  as  effectual,  for  reasons  already 
assigned.  The  methods  alluded  to  are  those  of  closing  the  principal  outlets  from  the  main 
navig^able  channel  by  dams  at  their  heads,  and  of  erecting  levees  along  the  sides  of  the  main 
stream,  to  prevent  overflows  and  extravasations  of  its  water;  the  former  having  already 
proved  ineffectual  at  several  points,  and  the  latter,  though  not  yet  fully  tested,  being  ob- 
Yioasly  of  doubtful  efficacy,  if  not  entirely  subversive  of  any  beneficial  results. 

*  As  a  remarkable  example  of  the  difficulties  of  these  operations,  Captain  Cooper,  command- 
ing the  snag-boat  Archimedes,  reported  tliat  he  attacked  a  sycamore  planter,  seven  feet  in 
diameter,  standing  in  the  channel  of  the  Missouri  river  near  a  sand-bar,  and  so  situated  that  the 
snag4xMit  could  be  brought  to  act  upon  it  from  below  and  on  one  side  only  ;  and  that  the  planter 
withstood  more  than  100  shocks  from  the  full  power  and  momentum  of  the  boat  without  any  ap* 
pearance  of  yielding ;  after  which  it  was  effectually  loosened  and  entirely  eradicated. 
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<<  Whatever  tlie  mode  of  improvemeDt,  care  should  be  taken,  as  well  to  preyent  too 
large  a  portion  of  the  water  of  the  river  from  flowing  in  the  improved  channel,  as  to  prevent 
too  great  a  reduction  of  its  volume,  and  to  ensure  the  requisite  supply.  Tbe  former  of 
these  evils  will  be  likely  to  result  from  the  erection  of  dams  and  levees  for  the  purposes  in 
question,  should  such  structures  prove  stable  and  effectual;  while  it  is  believed  tnat  the 
latter  may  be  effectually  guarded  against  by  keeping  the  chimnel  open,  reducing  its  distances 
by  means  of  cut-ofi&,  and  thereby  enlarging  its  capacity,  and  increasing  the  speed  of  its 
current. 

''  There  is  still  another  species  of  improvement  deemed  desirable  and  necesmy  by 
some,  but  which  I  regard  as  unadvisable  under  existing  circumstances.  The  mode  liere 
adverted  to  contemplates  a  widening  of  the  channel  in  various  parts  of  the  river,  embracmg 
an  extent  of  several  miles  in  each,  in  many  instances,  which  cannot  be  effected  without  in 
expenditure  vastly  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  present  appropriation. 

"  If  the  channel,  as  it  now  exists,  is  cleared  of  all  its  ol^tructions,  and  kept  free  of 
snags,  lodgments  of  drift,  and  other  impediments  of  a  character  to  impede  the  ye^odty  of 
the  current,  and  if  effectual  measures  are  taken  to  accelerate  the  ciurent  in  places  where  it 
is  at  present  too  sluggbh,  the  obvious  and  certain  result  will  be  gradual  enlai^gement  of  the 
channel  and  its  volume,  which  will  be  brought  about  by  the  abrasion  of  the  sides  of  the 
channel  by  currents  of  water,  rains,  frosts,  and  other  atmospheric  changes,  and  by  the  deeay 
of  logs  and  other  perishable  materials  imbedded  in  the  banks  ;  a  result  which  is  exempfified 
in  numerous  bayous  connected  with  the  lower  portions  of  i^e  river,  horn  which  diiffo^ 
materials  have  been  for  a  long  time  excluded^  and  in  which  a  lively  current  has  prevailed. 

"  In  discussing  the  improvements  of  the  river,  there  is  still  another  consideratioo  worifav 
of  particular  notice.  The  growth  of  willows  and  other  shrubbery,  vines,  &c.,  akmg  the 
shores,  and  near  the  water  edges,  as  also  the  growth  of  young  cotton  woods,  boshes^  md 
other  furze  upon  the  river  banks,  should  be  permitted  to  remain.  The  alluvion  of  the  J^wfap 
being  held  tc^ther  and  confined  by  the  roots  of  these  vegetable  products,  is  ^tm  better 
enabled  to  withstand  the  abrasion  of  currents,  and,  in  consequence,  the  channel  is  kept 
narrower,  deeper,  and  hitherto  almost  entirely  exempt  from  shoals  and  sand-ban.  u 
several  instances,  where  the  surface  of  the  ground  has  been  cleared  to  the  water  s  edge, 
there  begin  to  be  strong  indications  of  an  enlargement  in  the  width  of  the  **h%nnfJt  and 
of  the  commencement  of  shoals,  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  bars.  Any  changes  in  the 
river  having  a  tendency  to  generate  obstructions  of  this  character,  should  be  eaicAdy 
guarded  against.*' 

The  WASHiTA,a  tributary, which  flows  into  Red river,is navigable formanyiniles. 
Its  course,  within  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  called  Black  river,  is  navigated 
by  large  boats.  White  river,  which  flows  into  the  Mississippi  a  little  above  tbe 
Arkansas,  is  navigable  at  a  moderate  flood  of  water  between  300  and  400  imlab 
Of  the  rivers  tributary  to  the  Missouri,  it  is  remarkable,  that  their  mouths  ne 
generally  blocked  up  with  mud,  after  the  subsiding  of  the  summer  fireahet  of  thifc 
river,  which  usually  takes  place  in  the  month  of  July.  The  freshets  of  the  mon 
southerly  tributaries  are  exhausted  earlier  in  the  season,  and  wash  from  thdr 
mouths  the  sand  and  mud  previously  deposited  therein,  leaving  them  free  bam 
obstructions.  These  freshets  having  subsided,  the  more  northerly  brandies  db- 
charge  their  floods,  formed  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  at  a  later  period.  The 
Missouri  being  thus  swollen,  the  mud  of  its  waters  is  driven  up  the  mouth  of  ifei 
tributaries.  These  streams  having  no  more  freshets  to  expel  the  i>/v«nt»n^yfw^ 
their  mouths  remain  thus  obstructed  till  the  ensuing  spring. — Long*s  Thnds. 
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The  St.  Peter,  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi^  has  its  rise  in  a  small  lake  abou 
rce  miles  in  circumference,  at  tlie  base  of  a  ridge,  named  Coteau  des  Prairies 
enters  the  Mississippi  nine  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Its  length 
ill  ail  its  windings  is  about  500  miles*  Its  course  is  exceedingly  serpentinei  and 
U  interrupted  by  several  rocky  ridges,  extending  across  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
occasioning  falls  of  considerable  descent*  During  the  times  of  spring  freshets 
and  floods^  this  river  is  navigable  for  boats  fram  its  mouth  to  the  head  of  Big 

Klone  lake,  about  fifteen  miles  from  its  sources.  For  a  distance  of  at}out  forty 
lilea  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  it  is  only  from  sixty  to  eighty  yards  ivide, 
id  navigable  for  pirogues  and  canoes  in  all  stages  of  the  floods  ;  higher  up,  its 
naTi^pition  is  obstructed  in  low  water  by  numerous  shoals  and  rapids.  The 
aggregate  descent  of  the  St*  Peter  may  be  estimated  at  about  150  feet,  the  ge- 
mend  level  of  the  country  at  its  source  having  an  elevation  of  about  fifty  feet, 
above  the  river.  The  chief  of  its  tributaries  is  the  Blue-earth  river,  which  flov 
in  from  the  south  100  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  by  a  mouth  fifty  yards  in 
widili.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for  tlie  blue  clay  which  the  Indians  procure  upon  its 
b^mlUt  and  which  is  much  employed  in  painting  their  faces  and  other  parts  of 
their  bodies*  The  river  St,  Peter's  enters  the  Mississippi  behind  a  large  island, 
which  is  probably  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  covered  with  the  most 
luxuriant  gtuwth  of  sugar-maple,  elm,  ash,  oak,  and  walnut.  At  the  point  of 
embouchure,  it  is  150  yards  in  width,  with  a  depth  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet.  Its 
waters  are  transparent,  and  present  a  light  blue  tint  on  looking  upon  the  stream. 
From  this  circumstance,  the  Indians  have  given  it  the  name  of  Clear- water  river. 

Tlie  Rfio  BiVER  of  the  north  rises  near  the  sources  of  the  St.  Peter^s;  and  by 
a  ttortbem  and  winding  course  runs  nearly  200  miles  within  the  United  States 
limits;  and  then  passes  into  the  British  dominions  of  Upper  Canada,  and  empties 
into  Lake  Winnepeck.  Its  principal  branches  are  Red  Lake  river  and  Moose 
river :  the  latter  of  which  streams  rises  within  a  mile  of  Fort  Mandan  on  the  Mis- 
souri«  Red  river  is  a  broad,  deep,  and  navigable  stream,  abounding  with  fish, 
mod  the  eoxmtry  along  its  banks  with  elk  and  buifaloes. 

The  Ohio. — The  name  O/tio  is  said  to  signify  in  the  language  of  the  aborigines, 
*'  the  beautiful  river."  Above  Pittsburg  it  is  called  the  Ai/eghanj^ :  the  source  of 
which  is  in  Pennsylvania,  in  north  latitude  forty -one  degrees  and  forty-five  minutes, 
and  west  longitude  seventy-eight  degrees.  It  is  formed  by  two  small  streams. 
Al  Rttaburg,  where  the  Alleghany  receives  the  Monongaheia,  the  main  stream  is 
then  called  the  Ohio.  The  Monougahela  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  streams, 
both  rising  in  the  Alleghany  chain,  in  the  north-wTst  angle  of  Virginia,  and  running 
pairnUel  to  each  other  for  sixty  miles  in  nearly  a  direct  line.  The  abaolute  course  of 
the  Monongahela  is  more  than  200  miles,  but  not  above  ISO  in  a  direct  line  from 
■ou^  to  north.     It  appears  to  be  a  larger  and  deeper  stream  at  Pittsburg  than  the 
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Alleghany,  which,  in  the  dry  season,  has  not  above  seven  feet  water^  where 
deepest.  The  waters  of  the  Alleghany  are  always  clear  and  limpid,  while  those 
of  the  Monongahela,  on  the  contrary,  become  muddy  and  turbid,  whenever  there 
are  a  few  days  of  successive  rain  in  that  part  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  where 
it  rises.  Each  of  the  streams  is  about  400  yards  wide  at  their  confluence,  and 
after  the  junction,  the  stream  is  more  remarkable  for  its  depth  than  breadth. 

^fhe  Ohio,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Monongahela  and  Alleghany,  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  a  continuation  of  the  former  than  the  latter,  which  arrives  at 
the  confluence  in  an  oblique  direction.     Prom  Pittsburg  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  the  distance  is  1033  miles,  following  the  stream.     It  receives  numerous 
tributaries  on  both  sides,  in  its  course   to    the   Mississippi.     For  300  miles 
below  Pittsburg,  the  Ohio  runs  between  two  ridges  of  hills,  rising  from  300  feet 
to  400  feet  in  height.     These  are  frequently  undulated  along  their  summits,  and 
extend  occasionally  as  elevated  table  lands.    They  sometimes  recede  from,  and 
sometimes  approach  to,  the  banks  of  the  river ;  generally  run  parallel  to  the 
Alleghany  chain.  These  ridges  recede  gradually  as  we  proceed  down  the  river,  and 
finally  disappear  from  the  view.     The  Ohio  flows  through  a  transverse  chain,  at 
the  rapids,  near  Louisville,  and  thence  through  a  level  country,  as  far  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi.    The  general  appearance  of  this  picturesque  river  is  placid,  gentle,  aod 
transparent,  except  during  the  floods.     There  are  periodical  inundations  in  winter 
and  in  spring.     The  vernal  inundations  of  the  Ohio  commence  sometiraes  at  the 
end  of  March,  and  subside  in  July ;  and  sometimes  early  in  February,  and  sub- 
side in  May.     The  inundations  are  early  or  late,  according  to  the  melting  of  the 
snows  or  the  ice  in  the  interior.     The  Ohio,  during  these  inundations,  is  swdkd 
to  a  remarkable  height,  varying  in  diflierent  places,  as  the  river  is  more  or  less 
expanded  in  breadth.    The  high  and  steep  banks,  in  the  upper  course  of  the 
Ohio,  prevent  the  general  level  of  the  land  from  being  overflowed,  and  ren- 
dered marshy  and  unwholesome,  as  in  the  Liower  Missouri,  and  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Ohio.     Yet  high  as  its  banks  are,  the  Ohio  is  sometimes  de8t^l^ 
live  to  the  towns  which  are  not  sufiiciently  elevated  above  the  river.    Purt  of 
the  town  of  Marietta  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Muskingum  with  the  Ohio^ 
though  elevated  forty-five  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  stream,  has  been 
twice  inundated,  and  abandoned   by    the  inhabitants.      The  town   of  Ports- 
mouth, at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Sciota,  218  miles  below  Marietta  by  water, 
though  elevated  sixty  feet  above  the  usual  surface  of  the  river,  has  been  abo 
subjected  to  a  similar  calamity.     At  Cincinnati,  the  breadth  of  the  river  b  M 
yards,  and  the  banks  fifty  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  yet  these  are  annuaUy 
overflowed.     The  winter  floods  commence  in  the  middle  of  October,  aod  con- 
tinue to  the  latter  end  of  December.     Occasionally,  during  sunmier^  heavy  rum 
fall  among  the  All^hany  mountains,  by  which  the  Ohio  is  suddenly  raised ;  these 
summer  inundations  are  rare.    During  the  two  periodical  floods^  which,  taken 
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together,  last  for  nearly  half  the  year,  vessels  drawing  about  twelve  feet  water 
navigate  the  rirer  downward  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of 
nearly  2200  miles.  The  voyage  from  Pittsburg  to  the  falls  may  be  accomplished 
in  nine  or  ten  days,  but  it  is  generally  performed  in  twelve  days.  The  difficulty 
of  navigating  the  Ohio  during  the  dry  season,  is  limited  to  the  upper  part  of  its 
course,  or  between  Pittsburg  and  Limestone :  a  distance,  by  water,  of  425  miles. 
The  shallowness  of  the  stream  is  occasioned  by  its  being  divided  by  islands  into 
several  channels ;  for  the  depth  of  the  Monongahela  branch  of  the  Ohio  alone, 
is  twelve  feet,  at  Pittsburg.  Michaux  counted  fifty  of  these  islands  in  the  dis- 
tance of  390  miles;  some  of  them  only  containing  a  few  acres,  and  others  exceed- 
ing a  mile  in  length.  A  ship,  of  above  300  tons,  called  the  Muskingum,  arrived 
at  the  port  of  Liverpool,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  May,  1845,  on  her  first 
voyage  from  Cincinnati.  This  vessel  was  built  at  Marietta,  283  miles  above  Cin- 
cinnati, with  a  cargo  of  pork,  lard^  oiUcake,  &c.,  laden  at  the  latter  place.  This 
ship  performed  the  voyage  from  where  built  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  1933  miles, 
and  thence  round  Florida,  by  the  Bahama  channel,  across  the  Atlantic,  more 
than  5000  miles,  or  in  all,  about  7000  miles  to  Liverpool. 

The  Tbnnesseb  rises  in  the  Alleghany  mountains,  traverses  East  Tennessee, 
and  almost  the  whole  northern  limit  of  Alabama,  re-enters  Tennessee,  crosses 
almost  the  whole  width  of  it,  into  Kentucky,  and  passes  into  Ohio,  fifty-seven 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi.  It  is  near  1200  miles  in  length, 
and  is  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Ohio.  It  has  numerous  branches,  and  is  navi- 
gable for  boats  for  about  1000  miles.  Most  of  its  branches  rise  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  are  too  shallow  for  navigation,  except  during  the  floods,  which  take 
place  occasionally,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  allow  flat  boats  to  be  floated 
down  to  the  main  stream.  The  Muscle  shoals  are  about  300  miles  from  its  en- 
trance into  the  Ohio.  At  this  place  the  river  spreads  to  the  width  of  three  miles, 
and  forms  a  number  of  islands.  The  passage  by  boats  is  difiScult  and  dangerous, 
except  when  the  water  is  high. 

From  these  shoals  to  the  place  called  the  Whirls  or  Sucky  250  miles,  the  na- 
vigation all  the  way  is  excellent,  to  the  Cumberland  mountain ;  which  the  river 
flows  through.  This  mountain  is,  in  parts,  so  steep,  that  even  the  Indians 
cannot  ascend  it  on  foot.  In  one  place,  particularly  near  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  there  is  a  remarkable  ledge  of  rocks,  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and 
200  feet  high,  with  a  perpendicular  front  facing  the  south-east,  forming  a  mag- 
nificent wall,  excelling  all  the  artificial  fortifications  in  the  known  world.  The 
Whirl  is  considered  a  greater  curiosity  than  the  famous  breach  by  the  river 
Potomac  through  the  Blue  Ridge. 

The  Tennessee,  which  above  the  Whirl  is  half  a  mile  wide,  contracts  to  a 
breadth  of  about  100  yards,  or  eighteen  rods.    A  large  rock  which  projects 
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from  the  northern  shore^  in  an  oblique  direction^  renders  the  channel  still  nar- 
rower^ and  causes  a  sudden  bend^  by  which  the  waters  are  thrown  inth  gmt 
force  against  the  opposite  shore.  From  thence  they  rebound,  and  form  a  whirl 
of  about  eighty  yards^  or  240  feet  in  circumference.  By  the  dexterity  of  tbe 
rowers,  canoes  drawn  into  this  whirl  have  sometimes  escaped  without  damage- 
In  less  than  a  mile  below  the  whirl,  the  river  sprea  ds  to  its  common  width 
down  to  Muscle  shoals ;  and  thence  flows  in  a  regular  and  majestic  stream  down, 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio. 

The  Wabash  rises  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Indiana,  and  flows  south- 
westerly across  the  state,  then  it  bends  to  the  south,  and  flows  into  the  Ohio, 
forming  towards  its  mouth  the  western  state  boundary.  Its  lengthy  firom  its 
source  to  its  mouth,  exceeds  500  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  keel-boats,  about 
400  miles,  to  Ouitanon,  where  there  are  rapids.  From  this  village  small  hosts 
proceed  to  within  six  miles  of  St.  Mary's  river ;  ten  of  Fort  Wayne ;  and  eight 
of  the  St  Joseph  of  the  Miami-of-the-lakes.  Its  current  flows  gendy  abofe 
Vincennes ;  below  the  town  there  are  several  rapids,  but  not  of  sufficient  fioroe 
to  prevent  boats  from  ascending.  The  principal  rapids  are  between  Deche  sad 
White  rivers,  ten  miles  below  Vincennes.  White  river  and  Tippecanoe  river  are 
branches  of  the  Wabash. 

The  Cumberland  rises  in  the  Cumberland  mountains,  Kentucky,  and,  flowing 
nearly  200  miles  through  that  state,  passes  into  Tennessee,  through  wludi  it 
makes  a  circuit  of  250  miles,  then  re-enters  Kentucky,  and  fialls  into  the 
Ohio,  about  fifty  miles  above  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Mississippi 
From  the  source  of  this  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Ohio,  the  distance  in  a 
direct  line  is  300  miles ;  and  by  the  course  and  windings  of  the  stream,  neariy 
600  miles ;  for  500  of  which  it  is  navigable  for  batteaux  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
tons  burden* 

The  Muskingum  rises  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Ohio,  and  flows  sontholy 
into  the  Ohio  river.  It  is  about  200  miles  in  length,  and  is  navigable  for  boils 
for  about  100  miles.  It  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  Lake  Erie.  The  SekU 
rises  in  the  western  part,  and  flows  southerly  into  the  Ohio.  It  is  about  200 
miles  long,  and  is  navigable  130  mile^.  There  are  rich  and  beautiful  prairies  atiMg 
the  river,  and  its  valley  is  wide  and  fertile.  A  canal  passes  along  this  valley,  sod 
extends  north-easterly  to  Lake  Erie.  The  Licking  and  Ketituckjf  riven  take  their 
rise  in  the  Cumberland  mountains,  and  flow  north-westerly  into  the  Ohio.  Iliey 
are  each  about  200  miles  in  length.  The  latter  is  navigable  for  150  miles,  and 
has  a  width  of  150  yards  at  its  mouth.  The  current  is  rapid,  and  the  shores  sit 
high.  For  a  great  part  of  its  course,  it  flows  between  perpendicular  dift  of 
limestone.  While  sailing  down  this  stream  the  passenger  is  said  to  ezperwnce 
an  indescribable  sensation  on  looking  upwards  from  the  deep  chasm  bomded 
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dosely  by  these  lofty  parapets.  Among  the  other  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  are 
the  Great  and  Little  Miami,  Saline,*  Green  river,  Big  Sandy,  Kanhawa. 

The  Illinois  rises  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  state  of  that  name,  no 
more  than  thirty-fiye  miles  from  the  south-western  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan 
and  communicating  by  locks  through  a  morass  with  the  River  Chicago,  which 
empties  into  that  lake.  Its  two  main  head-branches  are  Plein  and  Kankakee. 
Thirty  miles  from  the  junction  of  these  rivers.  Fox  river  flows  in  from  the  north, 
^rhe  Voinilion  is  a  considerable  stream,  which  joins  the  Illinois  from  the  south, 
260  miles  above  the  Mississippi.  Not  far  below  the  Vermilion  and  210  miles 
above  the  Mississippi,  is  the  commencement  of  Peoria  lake — an  enlargement  of 
the  river,  two  miles  wide,  on  an  average,  and  twenty  miles  in  length.  This 
picturesque  expansion  is  so  deep  that  its  current  is  not  perceptible.  Its  ro- 
mantic shores,  are  generally  bounded  by  prairies.     It  abounds  with  fish. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Illinois,  the  rivers  that  flow  in-shore  have  their 
courses,  for  the  most  part,  in  mountainous  bluff's,  which  often  approach  near  the 
river.  For  a  great  distance  above  its  mouth,  the  river  is  almost  as  straight  as  a 
canal.  In  sommer  it  has  scarcely  a  perceptible  current ;  and  the  water,  though 
transparent,  has  a  marshy  taste  which  renders  it  almost  unfit  for  use.  The 
river  is  wide  and  deep ;  and,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  width,  is  so  thickly  filled 
with  aquatic  weeds,  that  no  person  could  swim  among  them.  Only  a  few  yards' 
width,  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  is  free  from  these  weeds.  It  enters  the  Mis- 
sissippi through  a  deep  forest,  by  a  mouth  100  yards  wide.  Probably  no  river 
of  the  western  country  is  so  well  adapted  for  boat  navigation,  or  waters  a  more 
luxuriant  country. 

Rock  biter  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.  It  has 
its  source  beyond  the  northern  limits  of  Illinois,  in  a  ridge  of  hills  that  separates 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  those  of  Lake  Michigan.  On  its  banks  are  ex- 
tensive and  rich  lead  mines.  Its  general  course  is  south-west,  and  it  enters  the 
Mississippi,  not  far  above  the  commencement  of  the  military  boimty  lands. 
Opposite  the  mouth  of  this  river,  rises  in  the  Mississippi,  a  beautiful  island,  on 
whidi  there  is  a  military  station. 

Kaskaskia  river  rises  in  the  interior  of  Illinois,  near  Lake  Michigan.  It 
flows  in  a  south-west  direction  nearly  300  miles :  for  the  greater  part  of  which, 
during  the  moderate  and  higher  floods  it  is  navigated  by  boats.  It  flows  through 
m  fertile  and  settled  country,  and  joins  to  the  Mississippi  a  few  miles  below  the 
town  of  the  same  name. 

The  Wisconsin  is  the  largest  river  of  the  North- West  territory  that  flows 
into  the  Mississippi.  It  rises  in  the  northern  interior  of  the  country,  and  near 
the  Montreal  of  Lake  Superior.     It  flows  between  300  and  400  miles,  with  a 

*  On  the  banks  of  this  stream,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  Ohio,  are  extensive  salt-works 
owned  bjr  the  United  States  goyemnient. 
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shallow  and  rapid  carrent,  navigable  by  boats  during  the  floods.  It  is  aboat 
800  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  There  is  a  portage  of  only  half  a  mile  between  this 
and  Fox  river,  by  which  Father  Marquette  first  passed  on  his  way  to  discover  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  over  a  level  prairie,  across  which,  from  river  to  river,  there 
is  a  water  communication  for  periogues  in  high  stages  of  the  water.  Fox  riva 
flows  through  Winnebago  lake.  Its  length  is  about  200  miles.  The  country  along 
its  banks  is  fertile,  with  a  salubrious  climate.  Chippeway  is  a  considerable 
branch  of  the  Mississippi,  which  it  joins  just  below  Lake  Pepin.  It  b  half  a 
mile  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  has  communications  by  a  short  portage  with  Lake 
Superior.  The  other  chief  rivers  of  this  territory,  tributary  to  the  Misassippi, 
are  the  St.  Croix,  Rum,  St  Francis,  and  Savannalu 

Among  the  smaller  tributaries  to  the  Mississippi  are  the  Obian,  Forked  Deer, 
Big  Hatchet,  and  Wolf  rivers,  all  of  which  flow  into  it  from  Tennessee;  and  the 
Yazoo  and  Big  Black,  from  the  state  of  Mississippi.  The  last  named  rivers  are 
only  navigable  for  boats. 

Besides  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Mississippi,  there  are  a  few  small 
streams  which  flow  directly  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Alabama  river  rises 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Georgia,  in  two  head-streams  named  the  Coosa  and 
Tallapoosa,  and  running  south-westerly  through  the  centre  of  the  state  of  Alabama, 
unite  with  the  Tombeckbee ;  both  the  streams  then  take  the  name  of  Mobile, 
and,  flowing  south  for  a  short  distance,  fall  into  Mobile  bay. 

RIVERS   OF  BRITISH   AMERICA. 

The  British  dominions  in  North  America  are  intersected  with  numerous 
rivers,  which,  great  and  small,  extend  over  them  the  most  convenient  navigabk 
advantages.  The  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  the  islands  of 
Prince  Edward  and  Cape  Breton,  are,  as  will  be  observed  by  a  reference  to  any 
modern  mi^,  watered  by  navigable  rivers,  lakes,  and  arms  of  the  sea. 

The  River  St.  John,  and  its  tributaries,  and  several  bays  branching  from  it; 
the  rivers  Peticoudiac  and  Mirimachi,  open  a  magnificent  inland  navigatioo 
through  the  interior  of  New  Brunswick.  In  Lower  Canada,  several  riven 
falling  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Rustigouche  into  the  Bay  de  Chaleur^  iw 
navigable  for  small  vessels. 

The  St.  Lawrence,  or  Great  River  of  Canadoy  after  flowing  through  Lslnt 
Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  and  through  the  key  of  the  Tlioiisaiid 
Island,  is  rendered  navigable,  by  cuts  and  canals,  to  Montreal,  and  to  the 
Ottawa,  by  the  Rideau  Canal. 

The  Til  AMES,  the  Ouse,  or  Grand  River,  and  some  other  streams  £dling  into 
the  St.  Lawrence,  are  either  naturally,  or  rendered  artificially,  navigable.  Tbe 
Welland  Cak al  is  rendered  navigable  by  sailing  vessels  of  considerable  burden, 
fipom  Lake  Erie  to  Ontario,  and  surmounts  the  otherwise  impasaaUe  Niagm- 
Opening,  by  canal,  a  navigation  projected  from  Lake  Ontario  by  way  of  Lake 
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imcoe  to  Lake  Huron  would  complete  an  internal  navigation  of  incalculable 
enefit  to  Upper  Canada. 

The  Ottawa,  or  Great  North  river,  although  its  navigation  is  in  some  places 
indered  difficult  by  rapids,  opens  a  rich  and  extensive  region  which  has  been 
ipidly  settled  upon,  and  from  which  great  quantities  of  timber  are  rafted  down 
I  Montreal.     (See  Trade  of  Canada.) 

Large  and  small  ships  ascend  from  all  parts  of  the  world  by  the  gulf,  estuary,  and 
iver  St.  Lawrence,  to  Quebec  and  MontreaL  Numerous  steamboats,  and  various 
nds  of  river  and  coasting  vessels,  are  (except  during  winter,  when  all  is  locked 
3  in  ice)  perpetually  navigating  the  waters  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Canada. 

The  Saghuny,  a  river  so  mighty  that  it  is  asserted  to  discharge  as  great 
quantity  of  firesh  water  as  the  great  St.  Lawrence,  falls  into  the  latter  from 
e  north,  about  100  miles  below  Quebec.  It  is  remarkably  deep,  and  large 
lips  ascend  it  more  than  sixty  miles,  to  be  laden  with  deals  and  timber,  prepared 
the  woods,  or  sawn  at  the  saw-mills,  which  have  been  erected.  The  navigation 
its  upper  course,  flowing  into  Lake  St.  John,  and  its  flood  out  of  that  lake,  is 
terrupted  by  rapids :  appearing,  however,  to  be  navigable  as  high  as  its  soil  can 
:brd  products  for  markets.  Settlements  have  been  formed,  and  wheat  and  various 
her  crops  are  cultivated  on  its  low  lands,  but  not  near  its  precipitous  banks. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the  extent  of  river  navigation,  and,  in  a  previous 
rt,  the  extent  of  lake  navigation,  we  will  now  sketch  the  progress  and  extent 
water  communication  by  canals. 


CHAPTER   ^IV. 

CANALS  AND  RAILROADS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  first  canals  in  Europe  were  constructed  in  Italy,  and  to  a  fjr  greater 
tent  in  Holland.  England  had  no  canal  until  1760,  when  the  enterprising 
like  of  Bridgewater  succeeded  in  an  undertaking  which  was  at  the  time  con- 
lered  an  act  of  wrong-headed  indiscretion. 

The  first  attempt  to  construct  canals,  unless  it  were  by  small  cuts  from  the 
ohawk  river,  in  the  United  States,  was  the  Middlesex  canal,  in  Massachusetts, 
mpleted  in  1804 ;  and  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1791  and  1792,  when  the  Schuylkill 
d  Susquehanna  companies  were  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a 
ter  communication  between  the  Susquehanna  and  the  great  lakes.  Four  to 
B  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  expended  by  these  companies;  but  sub- 
iptions  failed,  and,  in  1795-6,  the  works  were  abandoned. 

The  great  canal  of  America  is  that  which  has  opened  a  water  communication 
.ween  the  River  Hudson  and  Lake  Erie.  Connecting  by  water  the  great  lakes 
h  the  Atlantic,  is  said  to  have  been  first  conceived  by  a  man,  of  whom  the 
tc  of  New  York  is  justly  proud — Gouverneur  Morris. 

VOL.  II.  4  u 
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The  surveyor-general  of  the  state,  De  Witt,  the  governor,  De  Wilt  Clinton, 
and  others,  entertained  the  project,  with  the  full  conviction  of  its  practicability; 
and,  with  this  view,  in  1808,  the  legislature  of  New  York  ordered  surveys,  to 
ascertain  the  most  practicable  line,  to  be  made.  In  1810,  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Simeon  De  Witt,  William  North, 
Thomas  Eddy,  and  Peter  B.  Porter,  were  appointed  commissioners  for  that 
purpose ;  the  names  of  llobert  R.  Livingston  and  Robert  Fulton  were  added 
in  1811. 

In  pursuance  of  their  instructions  from  the  New  York  legislature,  they  applied 
to  Congress,  and  to  some  of  the  other  states ;  and  the  project  was  treated  with 
ridicule,  and  as  impracticable.  But  they  were  men  not  to  be  discouraged ;  and 
their  report  to  the  legislature,  in  1812,  is  remarkable  for  intelligence,  jodg- 
ment,  and  forecast.  They  boldly,  after  calculating  the  estimated  expense,  p^^ 
dieted  that  the  tolls  would  amply  repay  the  state  expenditure.  This  report 
states  that — 

<<  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  how  much  toll  would  be 
collected.  The  amount  of  transportation  might  be  estimated,  by  subjecting  probabilitia 
to  calculation.  But,  like  our  advance  in  numbers  and  wealth,  calculation  outruns  fiuiCT. 
Things,  which  twenty  years  ago  any  man  would  have  been  laughed  at  for  beUering,  we 
now  see. 

*'  At  that  time  the  most  ardent  mind,  proceeding  on  established  facts,  by  the  unerring 
rule  of  arithmetic,  was  obliged  to  drop  the  pen  at  results,  which  imagination  coaU  noC 
embrace.  Under  circumstances  of  this  sort,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  mieroeoimic 
minds,  which ^  habitualh/  occupied  in  the  consideration  of  what  is  little^  are  incapabUcf 
discerning/  what  is  great ;  and  who  already  stigmatised  the  pro])osed  canal  as  a  romaDtie 
scheme,  will  not  unsparingly  distribute  the  epithets,  absurd,  ritliculous,  chimerical,  on  the 
estimate  of  what  it  may  produce.  The  commissfioners  nuist,  neverthelefls,  have  the 
hardihood  to  brave  the  sneers  and  sarcasms  of  men,  who,  with  too  much  pride  to  study,  and 
too  much  wit  to  think,  undervalue  what  they  do  not  understand,  and  condemn  what  tbry 
cannot  comprehend. 

"  Viewing,"  the  commissioners  add,  "  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  countiy  with 
which  this  canal  b  to  o];)en  a  communication,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  suppose,  thai  wbrt 
settled,  its  produce  will  equal  the  present  exj}ort  of  the  Atlantic  States  ;  beotuse  it  coo- 
tains  more  land,  and  that  land  of  a  superior  quality." 

The  commissioners^  after  stating  certain  facts  as  the  ground  of  their 


say — 

"  Standing  on  such  facts,  is  it  extravagant  to  believe  that  New  York  may  look 
to  the  receipt  (at  no  distant  day)  of  one  million  of  dollars  net  revenue  from  this  canal  ?  At 
life  of  an  individual  is  short.  The  time  is  not  distant  when  those  who  make  this  npoit  vl 
have  passed  away.  But  no  time  is  fixed  to  the  existence  of  a  state ;  and  the  fint  wokrf > 
patriot's  heart  is,  that  his  may  be  immortal. 

'^  But  whatever  limit  may  have  been  assigned  to  the  duration  of  New  York,  hj  Aim 
eternal  decrees  which  established  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  it  is  hardly  to  be  imuwlii 
that  she  will  be  blotted  from  the  list  of  political  societies,  before  the  effects  here  statm  lU 
have  been  sensibly  felt.  And  even  when,  by  the  flow  of  that  perpetual  stream  which  bwi 
all  human  institutions  away,  the  constitution  shall  be  dissolvra,  and  our  laws  be  loit»  idl 
the  mountains  will  stand,  the  same  rivers  run.  New  moral  combinations  will  be  Ibnnsd  9k 
the  old  physica  foundations,  and  the  extended  line  of  remote  posterity,  after  a  hpM  rf 
10,000  years,  and  the  repeated  revolutions,  when  the  records  of  history  shall  have  Wa 
obliterated,  and  the  tongue  of  tradition  have  converted  (as  in  China)  the  shadowj  immm* 
brance  of  ancient  events^  into  cbiUUsh  tales  of  miracle^  this  wUknud  tsorl  shaD  lenm.    ft 
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sludl  bear  testimony  to  the  genius,   the  learning,  the  industry,   and  intelligence  of  the 
present  age." 

Gouvemeur  Morris  may  proudly  claim  the  honour  of  projecting  this  great 
undertaking.  To  De  Witt  Clinton  is  certainly  due  the  credit  of  its  execution. 
In  conjunction  with  his  able  colleagues^  he  persevered  against  a  powerfully  com* 
bined  opposition  of  party,  of  prejudice,  and  of  ignorance.  The  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which  broke  out  soon  after  the  presentation 
of  their  report,  prevented  the  commencement  of  operations  on  the  line  projected 
for  the  canal  until  1817.  On  the  4th  day  of  July  of  that  year,  the  first  exca- 
vation was  made,  and  the  canal  was  completed  in  October,  1825,  at  an  expense  of 
9,027,456  doUars.  In  October,  1817,  a  canal,  connecting  the  waters  of  Lake 
Champlwi  with  the  EIrie  canal,  nine  miles  from  Albany,  a  distance  of  sixty- 
three  miles,  was  commenced,  and  finished  at  the  close  of  1823,  at  an  expense  of 
1,179,871  dollars. 

In  eight  years,  a  period  far  short  of  the  most  sanguine  expectation  of  the 
<x>mmis8ioners,  and  contrary  to  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced  opinions  of  the 
public,  the  tolls  exceeded  the  estimated  returns. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  account  of  the  canals  of  each  particular  state,  we 
will  introduce  a  brief  view  of  the  railroads. 

Railroads  of  the  United  States. — The  first  attempts  to  construct  rail- 
roads were  made  in  1S28.  Tramroads  were  made  previously  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  coal,  stone,  and  other  heavy  articles. 

In  18.S2,  the  following  railways  were  constructed  and  in  operation  : 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  .  .  .  .60  miles  completed  and  in  use. 

Charieston  and  Hamburg     ...  20  „  „ 

Albany  and  Schenectady  .  .  .12  „  „ 

Maunch  Chunk  .....     9  „  „ 

QuiQcy,  near  Boston  ...     6  „  „ 

There  were  ninety-two  miles  in  use  upon  the  main  lines  of  railroads. 

There  were  in  full  operation  in  the  United  States,  during  the  year  1837,  fifty -seven. 
railways,  whose  aggregate  length  exceeded  1600  miles,  and  that  thirty-three  otiiers  were  in 
progrcM.  Some  of  tnese  works,  it  b  well  known,  are  owned  by  individuals  by  virtue  of 
charters  from  the  states  through  which  they  pass,  and  others  are  owned  in  the  whole,  or  in 
part,  by  the  states  themselves.  More  than  150  railway  companies  had  then  been  incor- 
^onJboa.  Different  plans,  however,  seem  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  mode  of  their  con- 
struction, proceeding  as  they  have  done,  from  separate  legislatures  and  states  widely  sepa- 
rated, and  possessing  different  kinds  of  soil  suited  to  their  tracks.  Mr.  David  Stevenson, 
to  whom  we  have  before  alluded,  states  ^'  that  here  no  two  railroads  are  constructed  alike. 
The  fish-bellied  raib  of  some,  weighing  forty  pounds  per  lineal  yard,  rest  upon  cast  iron 
iJ»^****j  weighing  sixteen  pounds  each ;  in  others,  plate  rails  and  malleable  iron,  two  and  a 
half  inches  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  are  fixed  by  iron  spikes  to  wooden  rafters,  which 
rest  upon  wooden  sleepers;  in  others,  a  plate  rail  is  spiked  down  to  treenails  of  oak  or 
locust  wood,  driven  into  jumper  holes  bored  in  the  stone  curb;  in  others,  longitudinal 
wooden  runners,  one  foot  in  breadth,  and  from  three  to  four  inches  in  thickness,  are  im- 
bedded in  broken  stone  or  gravel;  on  these  runners  are  placed  transverse  sleepers,  formed 
of  round  timber  with  the  bark  left  on;  and  wrought  iron  nails  are  fixed  to  the  sleepers  by 
long  spikes,  the  heads  of  which  are  countersunk  in  the  rail :  in  others,  round  piles  of  tim- 
ber, about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  are  driven  into  the  ground  as  far  as  they  will  go, 
about  three  feet  apart;  the  tops  are  then  cross-cut,  and  the  rails  spiked  to  them/* 
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Table  of  the  principal  Railways  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  in  1840. 


NAUB. 


COURSE. 


*l 


-Bt 


AS 


IS 


NAME, 


GQURSfi. 


4 


MAINE. 

Prom  Ban^vr  to  Omttci, « » * 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Nxabiia  to  Lowell , , , 


BADgur  And  OrftEif}.. 
KubnK  ind  toweU. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Qutscf  r-  .*<«><>>.■<  'Qulncy  qujirriHto  Neposflct 

I     Rj  ver  .  - , 

BfMitDD  and  LowelLp,  Batton  id  Ldweli. .  ^^^^^. 
AbdoTcr    kdjcI    WjI-i  tndovcr  to  the   BMto^  ■nd 

mlpgton  ...*,-.--.  LqwcII  Railroadl . . .« >  ^  * 
AiidoTefUiHAVGrliill :AiidfiT«r  to  HATsrhilt  ... 
Bo«iaa    and    Prvri-,  BaBt^n  to  Fforlde-nce... 


0eflluiEi  BrUDC^ti.*  .< '  BhaEod  and  PrayideDCf!  Rqil- 
I     I  Did  Ut  i)cd|iaia  -......*  ^ . 

Taunton  Bnacb .... .  6d«iod  and  Prof  id  euce  Rill 

road  tii  TJiuiitoD _ . . , 

Bfi«(«ii  &  Wute^ter'BosUpii  to  Wort^^ter, 
W(»t4'ni  RftilwaT  .. 
Wq^e^tcr  knd  N(V- 

wicb ..,  ^." 

EuteTEi  Rmltnnd.. . 


WororitcT  to  Spriug^fiiilid 

Worcester  to  Norwicb.... 
Boston  C«  NewburyiKirt. . . 


EMODE  ISLAND. 


CONNECriCUT- 
HartTord    Hbd    New 

Hutefi  « - .  - '  Hartford  lo  Ni:  v  Haven,. .  ^ 

Hniuatouic:  .....<.  ■ . .  Brldgcpeirt  ta  New  Hitfohl. 


Mvluwk0kMtidHD. 

S^rmtoga  Ui  Scbeaec 
lady.............. 

Rochtfttt^r  .,.---.... 

libBCA  aod  OftweftD. 

BJeiU'iHjbiDr  .oiid  Sa- 
nto^ .... *  ■  ■  ■ 

VticfL  ukd  Scbeaec- 


I             NEW  YORK. 
Efltviseti  ibe  Rivera  Mohiiwk 
I     and  HudMm. .  ^ .- 

Saratoga  to  Scli«Eieetad;  . 
Rocbeater  to  Cartlisig« .,., 
ItbJiea  ta  Qawego. . . . . , .. 

jTroyto  BaktoD*'.  ■■...> . 


tadj.. 
Faia  I 


BqiTaia  and  Niac«ra 
HarU^m,..-.*^-.-^-. 
LDckp»t  Si  KiaBara, 
Bi-^M^alyo  &  Ja^maicti 
Auburn  Ol  SyrtcuM, 
Catukill  and  Caoajo- 
bam.. ...... ..«-.. 

Hudaoa  &  Berk«lure 

Touawaudm.. -,..., 


Uticalo^benecUidy., .,., 
BuJTaio  to  NUgara  ralla.. 
New  York  to  Hsrleiu,  --  -■ 
Lock  port  to  Niiieara  FftU*. 
Brooiiya  m  JamaJca.,  -».«, 
Aubtuia  to  Syracaae  -.-..- 


isn 

1(135 
LA3e 


1839 


tsae 


tl 

1134 
1833 

1&3T 
1^7 


Cttakil]  to  Caiin)abarie. ,  •-. 

HudJoii  to^   tbc   boundary  i 

Ma»acbusetta  ..,,...*..  . 

to  J 


NEW  JEHSEY. 

Cjundeaaiid  Aisboy.  Camdtn  to  Arutmy..  •. . 

PateraOQ |Pat«m>ti  to  Jeney--  --  ■ 

New  J eney.,... .,<.,.  Jeraey  City  to  New  Bnma- 

wick    ' "-  ■*  * 

Morru  wd  E«eS,..  ilvrriatJQwa  m  Newark 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PbiUdelpbia  to  Colvmliim. 
Hollidayabtirg  tiv  Jolui*towD» 

OT«<r  ttic  4^legbaDiea 

Haucb    Cbuak    to  tbe  coiJl 

minei, .. ..  , ..... 

tf  ancb  CbiitiJi  to  tbe  ntinea . 
M^am  G^rboD  to  Ibe  mlticH 
Port    Carbi>a   to    Tuacamnt, 

wiib  Diina««roD«  braiLcbes*.| 


lim 


AUegbauy.,.. . 
Haucb  Chuok  . 


Mount  Carboni....^ 
Scbuylkill  VaUey.. 

Scbuytya. , 


<T 


16 


TOH 


Mill  Cnsk, 

Minchill  St   ScbvyU 

kill 

Pine  Grove......... 

ijEdtf  Scbu^lkiU.. .. 

Lacka^auen ....... 

Wettclieatcr.  ■ ...... 

Philidelpbla        and 

Tr«atoii ^. ., 

Ditto   4tf    Norriatown 

Ceatral  Railway.. . , 

Pbil*del|}bt4&Iiead- 

in^  .............. 

Ditto  and  Baltinwrr 

N  ir  wcutle  A  Fneacb- 
town... ....... 


BaltimoTe  and  Obio 


BiAiigbt  f.'rward..,. 
PENNSYLVANIA  {e«tti.> 

Fort  CartMD  to  MiU  Cre^k  . 


Pine  Grove  to  en«]  mloea  ,. . 

Port  ClioloQ  to  TaoiaqtA..  .- 
Lackawixcffl  c*n*l  tocbe  Ml. 

Yer  Lackawaxen. ...  ..  .^.. 

WwtcbeaKr      u 

Railroad.. 


I9A 


41M| 


IMi 


C<  arricd  forward « total , 


170 


Wt&cii»ttr.. .... 

BattTman;  and    Port 
Il^pafii....,,...., 

Ditto  &  Wavbtoeton 
Ditto  AtSuaqaebuiia 


Cbnt«rfie14  -■..- 

P«ter«bitrf  and  Ro- 
anoke.... ..... 

Wiacbral^  and  Po- 

tufnac  ......,, 

Portamoutb  &   Rua- 

noke-.,..."  ■- ..  •. 
RicbBiond*      Predr^ 

rickabun^t  and  Po 

tamac.... .,..,.... 

Mancbeil^... ...... 


B.  Carolina  RalLnwd 


Alatamaba  4t  Bnma^ 

wi£k 


Pbiladelpliia  %a  Tre&tnfi.. 
Ditto  to  N nrriatown  . .  , ,  .h 
l*octB¥LUja  to  DaBVillA...  « 

Ptulad^pbla  to  R«adixi|. 

Ditto  to  Baltifuore**  .-^ ..  < 


DELAWARE. 
Newculle  to  FrvorCbiQwo, 


MARYLAND. 
Completed  to  Harper's  Pen-y 

wlib  brancbw. 

Harper^A  Ferry  tn  W 


Baltimore  to  Port  Depowt^. 

Ditto  to  WaabiLpftoti, 

UlttD  to  York.  ....,♦,...... 


1«» 


TuscsBiliia  and  De- 
catur  


Pontcbartraia 
CjiTtdII^ii  .... 


Lesdaston    &   Obio 
Frankfort    &  LotiU 


VIRGINIA 

Riclimdud      to 
coal  mioea... 


Peterabare  to  Blakely,  on  tbe 
Roanoke ^^ 


Win  cheater  toH  arper^aFen? 
pgrtaiHratb  toWeld^o..- 


Ricbmond     ta     Pi^eii^i^ 

bujrg,... ...  .....  ..., 

Riebmond  lo  eoaX  buneih. . 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

CbarlevtDii    to    Hambwix  01 

Ibe  Saranunali ..,....« . 


GEORGIA. 

Alalawaha  to  Braiia«fck«« 

ALABAMA. 
MatcU    Sboalap    TV-iini^w 


LOUISIANA. 

New  Orteaaa  to  La^ke  Peril 

i:baKrain...  ....  ,,_,,,.,. 

Hew  Orleans  to  GaFnlliPii. 

KENTUCKY. 
Lexinfitjii  to  PraalJgvt,... 

Pfaakfoft  to  Louiarille..  .* . 


Total  Icngfb  i*  1 
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List  of  Railways  then  in  Progress  in  the  United  States. 


NAME. 


COURSE. 


HaTerhill  and  E&eter. . . . 

Newburyport  and  Ports- 

BMOth 

Old  Colony 

Wiflloni**  ••••••••  ••••••• 

Wttotcin  •■••••••••■••••• 

Long  Idand 

Now  York  and  Brio 

8aratof  a  and  Waahington 

Blisabellitown  and  Belri. 
dcf« 

Boriington  ft  If  onnt  HoUy 


NKW  HAMPSHIRE. 
Haverhill  to  Exeter 


Newburyport 
month 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Taunton  to  New  Bedford. 

Springfield  to  Now  York 
line 


OUbrd  . 
Tioga .. 


to    Porta- 


CONNECTICUT. 
Hartford  to  Springfield  .. 

NEW  YORK. 
Jamaica  to  Oreenport.... 
New  York  to  Lake  Brie.. 
Saratoga  to  Whitehall. . . . 

HEW  JERSEY. 

BHaabethtown   to   Belri< 

dere 

Burlington  toMount  HoUy 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Colombia      railroad      to 

Port  Deposit 

Chemung  canal  to  Hoga 

ooal  mTnea 


Carried  forward,  total 


50 
&05 
41 


Greensville  and  Roanoke 
Charleston  &  Cincinnati. 


Angosta  and  Athens. 
Macon  and  Forsyth .. 
Central  Railroad , 


NAME. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Charleston  to  Cincinnati. 


GEORGIA. 
AngusU  to  Athens.. 
M  aeon  to  Por«vth . . . , 
Savannah  to  Maoon.. 


Montgomery  and  Cbatts< 
hooche 


MissfaMippi  RaUroad 

Bowling  Green  and  Bar- 


ing t 
>IUv 


Mad  River  ft  Lake  Brie. 
Sandosky  ft  Monroovilio. 

Detroit  and  St.  Joseph. , 


COURSE. 


^•9    3 


Brought  forwaud  , 
VIRGINIA. 


ALABAMA. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Natches  to  Canton. 

KENTUCKY. 

Bowling  Green  to  Barren 
River 


OHIO. 
Dayton  to  Sandusky  . . 
Sandusky  to  Mooroeville. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit  to  the  River  St. 

Joseph 


Total  length  . 


»U3 

18 

500 


100 
95 


00 
ISO 


153 
16 


8346| 


Table,  showing  the  Number  of  Railroads  in  the  United  States,  Miles  in  operation,  Total 
Number  of  Miles,  Number  of  Locomotives,  Amoimt  expended.  Amount  required  for 
completion.  Total  Cost,  and  the  Average  Cost  per  Mile,  from  the  Report  of  Von 
Geistner,  carried  up  to  1840. 


BTATBS. 


Miles 

tiow  in 

Dp«rAlilM1. 


Maine............ | 

NcwHampsliln..... i 

"          '                  r- U 

..........  1 

....,♦,*,.  5 

N**Y«rt................  M 

F^assylTania.., .,.......«  44 

Hawier4«T - i  7 

Dolawaro  ...... ,^„ ^  j 

Majrylaot  ..,^. .....J  g 

%'irgi(ua....^., .-,..,.,.,-  10 

North  CamliBa  ...,«*«....'  3 

£UfUthC«raiJiBa... ...•.,.,>'  ^ 

Grorgis '  I 

riiMMa  ,.«..........^.^.J  i 

Alsbaiam ....*... J  7 

LB«iilaiia  ,., .,,..,..  lO 

MlaaMppi  *..„.*... & 

Obi*. e 

lttiMfe~. ,.J  ]i 


i  Tirtsl  I 
milra  nt  1 
railroad. 


IdKO* 


DUtDber. 
14* 

*H 
&i 

im 
WH 

311 
|3ti 

»l 

m 


St 

n 


Dumber. 

% 
i 

6 

7 

43 

114 

3r 

G 
44 
A% 
11 
JT 
17 

5 

3 
» 

0 
t 

a 

s 
3 


Amoun  t    '  Aiomiist  rr^- 

alivady      1    qijiri.'il  fur 

HpC'tiiteil .     e4 1 R]  p  I  (■  ( Lun . 


Tofcd 


Arengn 

ClMl 

per  HUe. 


Gin.OQO 
]|,toD,aifo 

3,300,000 

i«,crro,«oo 
a,547tOot 

lOO^OOO 

11,400,000 
5^i,000 
3.103,000 

^,too,noo 

5.45K.OO0 
t,4^,IW)0 

1,^-^noo 

3,490,000 

1,100^000 

«47,0OO 

4M,i40 

J.nft.000 

l^»e^ioa 


dwUan. 

datUri. 

ioOjOw 

300*000 

0]O,iN1O 

Xi^bjavo 

|3,53-^,lJOO 

.^  *^ 

'2^0,(100 

1,^00,000 

t;Bos.uoo 

lO^C^OOO 

ti^u.im 

*,043,«W 

nM%tm 

100,000 

&M7.000 

400,000 

ia,«i».ooo 

%t,000,000 

830,000 

fi,45l.O00 

*.  ,* 

3,103.000 

800,000 

4,000,000 

4^O,UO0 

iJ.77H,O00 

%4wijl»0 

3,#tM,CJ00 

3,4^4,000 

i^s^tm 

I.l!l34,000 

i.eDo,ooo 

a,*4«,0oo 

4,780.000 

ft«,000 

l»3«.0fK) 

I,*.'«1,000 

%m,tiWi 

*>*3'J,0O0 

a,aF»,i40 

3.a4A,rM;)0 

4.«30»00O 

Jl,65a,000 

7,41i,»0O 

15, 177^00 

17^0M"5 

90,000 
31, UK 
3T.0S* 
9^H<;3« 
1!»,0T» 

io;S70 

95,000 

30,700 
IJ.TTl 

ixmm 
n,ieo4 

l*^.»80 

ia,«aa 

7,881 

l»,Alt 
]0,9» 
HJP?0 


The  following  extracts,  illustrative  of  the  railway  system  of  tlie  United 
States^  are  compressed  from  aii  able  article  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Lanman. 
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'^  If  wc  survey  tbo  map  of  the  United  States,  wc  shall  find  that  the  terniini  of  tlieie 
lines,  at  both  ends,  rest  at  the  principal  commercial  towns  of  the  country,  both  in  the  eoit 
and  west.  The  principal  termini  of  each  track  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard  may  be  found  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Puihidelphia,  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Charleston,  and  Savannah.  From 
these  grand  points  of  shipment,  the  railroad  tracks  run  across  the  interior,  and  intersecting 
in  theur  course  the  most  prominent  villages  or  cities,  terminate  at  the  grand  marts  of 
western  commerce,  and  the  shores  of  their  navi^ble  waters. 

"  Passing  by  the  routes  which  have  been  laid  out  in  the  Britbh  provinces,  commencing 
at  Quebec,  and  running  across  the  English  and  American  territory,  designed  as  they  are 
to  connect  the  river  St.  Lawrence  with  the  ocean,  and  the  railroad  already  constructed  fiom 
Orono  to  Belfast,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  we  proceed  at  once  to  describe  the  grwad  tneks 
which  have  already  been  Lud  out,  and  some  of  them  completed,  along  the  Atlantic  sea-* 
board,  and  diverging  across  the  republic  to  the  interior  of  the  west.  And,  in  the  firrt 
place,  it  is  clear  that  population,  production,  and  commerce,  are  the  three  causes  which 
warrant  the  construction  of  wodcs  of  such  expense  and  magnitude.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  these  works  have  been  commenced  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  which  is  the  most  densdy 
populated,  the  most  commercial  in  its  character,  and  the  most  distinguished  for  iU 
accumulated  wealth.  There  must  necessarily  be  an  intimate  connexion  in  trade  and  com- 
merce between  the  principal  cities  of  our  Atlantic  ports;  and  the  intermediate  tenitory  not 
only  contains  a  comparatively  dense  and  travelling  population,  but  is  studded  with  frequent 
viUages,  and  even  by  incorporated  cities,  linked  m  various  forms,  all  going  to  swell  the 
amount  of  trade  and  transportation.  These  facts  have  all  combined  to  induce  the  establidi- 
ment  of  the  most  important  lines  of  railroads  upon  the  Atlantic  frontier.  Although  thif 
portion  of  our  territory  abounds  in  water-communication,  stilly  the  tracks  of  the  rauroadi^ 
running  in  direct  lines  from  place  to  place,  furnish  means  of  transportation  during  the 
whole  of  the  year. 

*^  The  commencement  of  the  grand  Atlantic  line  of  railroads  already  constructed,  exoq)t 
for  a  few  miles  at  its  northern  point,  we  find  at  Portsmouth,  in  the  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. From  this  point,  extending  a  dbtance  of  about  forty  miles,  a  railroad  has  been 
completed  to  the  city  of  Boston.  Here  a  northward  divergmg  track  reaches  to  Lowefl, 
where  cars  and  railroad  engines  are  manufactured  to  a  considerable  amount;  the  length  of 
which  Une  is  about  twenty-six  miles;  and  from  this  great  manufieu^uriiig  city  another  track 
is  laid  out  to  Concord  in  the  same  state,  thus  furnishing  a  valuable  channel  of  transportatiaB 
from  the  place  which  has  been  justly  endtled  the  '  American  Manchester,'  to  uie  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  New  England.  Boston  seems  to  be  the  grand  terminus  of  the  rail- 
roads in  New  England,  and  the  nucleus  from  which  diverge  the  two  great  western  and 
southern  routes. 

'*  The  first  section  of  what  we  shaU  denominate  the  Atlantic  railroad  Une,  extendi 
from  Boston  to  Norwich,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  also  from  the  former  dtj  ts 
Stonington,  in  the  same  state.  The  line  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad  nm 
througn  a  beautiful,  though  broken  country,  hig^y  cultivated,  although  not  remarkable  Ibr 
its  fertility,  for  the  distance  of  forty-four  miles,  to  the  flourishing  inland  town  of  Woraesler. 
Here  it  meets  the  Norwich  railroad,  that  extends  a  distance  of  fifby-eight  miles  through  a 
picturesque  and  broken  territory,  enlivened  by  pleasant  fium-houses,  a  Tery  laige  n 
of  manufacturing  villages,  which  are  upon  its  immediate  borders,  and  by  numerous  ^ 
falls,  which,  from  the  speed  of  the  cars,  seem  to  glance  in  the  sun  in  continuous  suco 
like  some  scene  of  enchantment.  At  Norwich,  the  line  unites  with  steamboat  navigatioii, 
and  fumbhes  a  rapid  conveyance  to  the  city  of  New  York.  The  other  line  to  whidh  we 
have  alluded,  as  running  from  Boston  to  Stonington,  combines  like  advantages,  both  on 
account  of  the  directness  of  the  route  to  the  steamboat  navigation  of  Long  Island  souad, 
and  from  the  fieu^t,  that  it  passes  through  some  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  Miwa 
chusetts,  including  Dedham  and  Roxbury,  to  the  manufacturing  capittd  of  Rhode  Islandy 
the  city  of  Providence.  Its  length  to  that  city  is  forty-seven  miles,  and  it  furnishes  a 
certain  and  safe  mode  of  travel  and  transportation  from  Boston  to  New  Yoric,  through  Long 
Island  sound,  which,  of  course,  b  always  open  to  navigation,  even  during  the  winlff. 
From  Stonington  a  most  convenient  line  of  travel  will  be  furnished  by  the  Long  Und 
railroad,  twenty-seven  miles  of  which  are  now  completed.     This  track  u  laid  out  wng  die 
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piu  ni  iji[n  ntaiMi,  am\  oommonflng'  at  tiio  South  Ferry,  in  Brooklyn^  will  t^rnnnau* 

ptipt>rt,  upoti  the  *(liArc  of  the  sound. 

'  Piissing'  (rom  the  city  of  New  York  a  short  distance,  we  soon  arrive  at  the  traek  of 

i  railromi  whrrh  U^mU  directly  to  PhiJadelphiai  and  from  thij  a  line  extends  to  Baltimore, 

*  firoai  }  one  to  the  city  of  Washington.     Crossing  the  Potomac^  we  have  yet 

lother  tii  d  out  in  Virginia,  irom  Alexandria  to  Fredericksburg,  from  Frederieks- 

U»  Uichmohd,  from  Richmond  through  the  low  and  level  pine  lands  of  North  Caroling  J 
Wiliniiigton,  in  the  same  state,  with  tt  diverging  track  to  Norfolk,  at  the  mouth  of  lh#l 
utie»  river;  and  also  two  lines  marked  out  across  the  whole  length  of  the  state  of  Dela* 
lire.  From  Wilmington,  a  railroad  u  laid  out  along  the  shores  of  South  Carolina  to 
liarle-fltoD,  in  the  state  last  named.  Thus  we  have  a  continuous  hue  of  railroad  project^, 
nd  111  tlie  greater  part  executed,  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  including  the  most  populous 
llil  j^werful  states,  which,  when  completed,  will  affonl  the  most  splendid  route  of  travel 
be  found  in  the  world,  extending  from  tlio  metropolis  of  the  nortli  to  that  of  the  south. 
rnisliing  ample  moans  and  motives  for  communication  between  the  widely  extended 
mis  of  the  country,  a  cheap  channel  of  transportation  for  the  productions  of  its  several 
and  ihtu  binding  together  in  fraternal  bonds  of  trade^  commerce,  and  social  interest, 
northern  and  K>uthoni  portions  of  the  territory. 

"  Bo§totK  New  York.  Philadelphia,  and  Baldmore^  are  in  fact  made  the  factors  of  the 
ftt  '     .ri'o  the  western   market  cut  off  from  the  eastern  cities,  there  would  be 

II  of  the  mercaiitile  prosperity  of  our  most  important  commercial  em- 
Aocoi'diugly,  it  has  long  been  a  matter  of  rivalry  with  those  cities  to  secure  tlie 
_      portion  of  the  western  trflile,  by  furnishing  the  most  prominent   inducements  to 
tern  merchants  to  visit  them  for  the  purpose  of  making  purchases  of  their  goods.     To 
(irthcr  this  object  new  and  convenient  steamboat  routes  have  been  opened,  and  canals  i 
ilroacb}  have  been  projected  and  carried  out. 

**  31  afsoehuaetts,  which  appears  to  have  been  considered  heretofore  in  an  insulated  p<^i* 

iin,  exporting,  in  the  words  of  a  distinguished  statesman,  nothing  but   *  granite  and  ice,' 

ems  reeeutlv  to  liave  started  upon  a  new  and  brilliant  career  of  internal  improvement  by 

ilroods,  which  is  properly  boeked  by  its  vast  accnmulated  cJipital.     The  fact  is  douhtle" 

the  remembrance  of  our  readers,  that   but   a  few  years  since,   it  was  a  matter  ( 

doubt  whether  the  city  of  Boston,  its  commercial  metropolis^  was  not,  in  fart, 

in  jjopulation ;  and  it  is  only  until  recently  that  the  keen   forecast  and  ener- 

'ise  of  its  citizens  have  burst  forth  in   the  establishment  of  works  which,  con- 

time  in  which   they  have  been  commenced,   appear  almost  unexampled^  and 

itined  to  add  greatly  to  its  wealth.     Besides  the  introduction  of  a  line  of  f 

England  to  that  p(»rt,  thet-e  has  recently  been  nearly  carried  out  a  line  of  niil- 

_tthat  will  connect  that  city  with  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie. 

**  With  a  view  to  unite  the  trade  of  the  west  with   Boston,   a  railroad  line  has  been 
in  it«!  ?pveral  sections,   Iw'tween   that  city  and    Albany,  which   is  connected  with 
rectly  to  Buffalo,  upon  the  shore  of  Lake  Ene.     This  railrcjad  continues 
Ml  to  Worcester,  running  tlurough  the  country  to  West  Stockbridge,  and 
intersects  the    Hudson   and  West   Stockbridge  railroaa,    passing  by  the   towns  of 
Dn^  South  Brooktleld,  W^cst  Brookfield,  Palmer,  and  Wilbraham.     The  length  of  the 
of  tins  railroad  east  of  the  Connecticut  is  fifty-four  miles,  and  of  tliat  on  the  west 
9  river  is  sixty-two  miles,  the  whole  length  from  Worcester  to  the  state  line  being 
ICMt  milat*     The  line  which  this  last-named  raUroad  meets,  eommencing  at  W'est  %Stoek4f 
lxridg#t  in  Derks^iire  county,  Massachusetts,  i>ossessing,   as  it  does,  a  branch  to  PitttffieldJ 
and  paM^ng    through  Lebanon  8prings«  and  through   Rensselaer  and  Columbia  countiei 
'  I  in  a  south -eanterly  direction^  to  Greenbush,  opposite  to  Albany,  the  length  of  th 
^Gnmd  Albany  to  West  Stockbridge  lieing  forty-one  miles-     This  railroad  nill  cotne  intdil 
'  i<m    for  the  western   trade  with   the   navigation   of  the  Hudson,  which,  it  c* 
.Irell  i  nnw  one  of  the  most  im^iortarjt  channcU  of  travel  in  the  nation. 

~  mI  at   Albany,  we  reach  a  series  of  railroads  that  is  continued  from  that 

■\rh  ferminfifr**c  the  great  chain  of  communication  from  Boston  to  the 
in  is  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  railroad,  extending  fori 
ii^any  to  Schenectady?  that  work  having  been  commenced 
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in  1830,  ftnd  a,  dmiMe  track  ftnidfaed  m  1833*     From  Schenectady,  n  ffUo'-'-*"- *  mi- 
branches  off  to  Sarntnga,  a  distance  of  twenty*one  iniles,  giving  to  tiic  cr 
and  fashion^  who   res^irt  in  summer  to  the  medicinal  sprin|^  that  dtstiiv r*^ 
point,  an  elegant  and  convenient  channel  of  travel  to  the  fairy  scene.  :  -j^qUct  aad 

:  Bamtoga  railroad  also  reaches  the  same  (voint,  commencing  at  Troy^  and  wnn  ihcr  Sdicsic* 
tladv  Hue  tennuiating  at  Saratoga.     From  Schenectady,   a  railroad  has  been  fioiihed  to 
pUtica,  a  distance  of  eeventy-seven  miles,  nmning  through  a  fertile  portion  of  the  vtllrir «/ 
Itiwj  Mohawk,  and  passing  several  thriving  villages,  «uch  as  Cauglina\»^a,    St*  JohosnOiv 
beim.   Little  Falls  village,  and   Herkimer,     Here  it  reaches  a  viaduct,    bjithidiil 
the  Mohawk,  and  thence  proceeds   through   a  fertile  and  piuturesqiif'  fcmtrrrtr 
pUtica.     The  Syittcuse  and  Utica  railroad  is  an  extension  of  this  line  for 
fty -three  miles,  and  is  deemed  the   most  productive  work  in  the  state  of  ^ 
asses  up    the  souihera   acclivity  of  the   Mohawk^  nearly  parallel  with  the   £ne  euMlt 
firhich  it   crosses  when  entering    Rome*     Leaving   Rome,    it   recroasM   the   Erie  enal^ 
and  passing  through  the  villages  of  Canistota,   Sullivan,   Chittenango^    Fayetteville,  soil 
Qrville,  terminates  at  Syracuse.     This  nuhroad  route  is  continued  to  Bafialo  by  the  8m« 
euse  and  Auburn  railroad,  wliich  runs  a  distance  of  twenty-six  miles,  throncli  m  haaiMf 
.  rolling,  and  densely-settled  country,  and  then  unites  with  the  Auburn  and  RocneaterimSiQid. 
i'lhis  work,  which  is  eighty  miles  in  length,  is  now  under  contract,  and  a  coniidcniiUe  Mr* 
^fion  has  been  already  giuded.     About  three-quarters  of  the  line  between  Rodieiler  tfJ 
Canandoigua,  a  distance  of  twenty -nine  miles,  have  been  completed,  and  workmeti  Mw  ftt* 
'  gaged  upon  the  heaviest  sections  of  the  track.     The  great  western  tnck  Croon  llm  poial  ii 
loontinued  by  the  Tonawanda  railroad,  extending  from  Rochester  upon  tbe  G^OMSee  liltr 
||o  Attica,   traversing  the  townships  of  Gates,   Chili,  and   Riga,  in  Moiin)e  coimU^  wi 
of  Bergen,  Byron,  StalTord,  Bata\4a,  and  Alexander,  in  Genea^ee  county,  for  toe  #K 
Qce  of  forty -five  miles.     From  this  point  the  Attica  and  Bu^o  railroad  tenniuafitf  ife 
ad  chain  of  intercommunication  mm  Boston  to  the  lakes.     Ttiis  hat'nammi  worl  i» 
[thirty  miles  in  lengtli>  and  is  now  in  progress.     Numerous  causes  inay»  of  courwH  OMlAi 
llwhicn  will  retard  the  progress  of  the  great  nortiiem  line  of  railroads  to  the  wealth  b«t  illl 
slieved»  that  as  early  as  July,  1841,  it  will  be  completed  throughout  its  whole  extent  |  m 
bat  a  magnificent  avenue  of  communication  wiU  then  be  fumiilied,  both  for  tm^ncUos  fiv 
pleasure,  who  can  now  visit  the  Niagara  Falls  by  a  railroad  already  co  (rem  Bd- 

\o,  and  for  the  transportation  of  agricultural  produots  and  manufactured  ^^^^^  tiiroi^ghBii 
hwhole  line,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  lakes  \ 
''  In  this  brief  view  of  tlie  great  northern  railroad  line  to  the  west,  we  have  not  laiuwl 
to  the  minor  railroads  along  its  track,  and  dfifligoed  to  connect  the  principal  towns  ti  ife 
rttates  through  which  they  pass.     In  the  state  of  Connecticut,  besides  the  grieat  line^  Im* 
ng  links  in  the  national  ch^,  cars  are  now  regularly  plying  between  Hartford  and  Niv 
lairen,  on  a  railroad  constructed  between  the  two  places,  for  the  distance  of  aboul  (mtf 
niles;  and  a  charter  was  also  granted  by  the  legislature  of  Counectacut,  in  1S3<>,  iitiliie* 
i/iing  a  company  to  construct  a  railroad  &om  the  north  line  of  the  siaiiv  near  llie  U^fni  J 
iBheifield,  tlirough  the  valley  of  the  Housatoiuc  by  New  Milford  to  tlie  town  of  BltMkfitJ4 
nd  from  that  point  to  the  city  of  Bridgeport,  in  the  county  of  Fairfield.     Nor  bate  •< 
_  Uuded  to  the  diverging  track  from  the  great  northern  line  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Oalarior 
which  has  been  projected,  or  to  tliat  from  Saratoga  to  the  banks  of  Lake  George, 

*'  We  now  pass  the  second  grand  track,  which  has  been  projected  to  uah/e  the  iikw 
*  ^  with  the  eastern  market.  New  York,  so  admirably  situated  for  6aectgit  and  niko^ 
a  state  which  has  always  been  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  intemsd  tiQ[iruirsT 
ell  known  has  long  held  an  almost  undivided  sceptre  over  the  western  imde^ 
ificent  Hudson,  and  its  Erie  canal,  furnishing  a  free  navigatioD  from  the  oc« 
this  state  has  called  into  keen  competition  the  enterprise  of  her  n<xw  n?ai  dtioi, 
t  befits  her  to  bestir  herself,  unless  she  desures  to  see  that  sceptre  sh-r'  :  _-  "  *-  -  -_—-  ^  ■ 
rhile  other  states,  perceiving  tlie  advantages  wliich  have  been  pi 

aieiit    ^-       h  of  communicatiou  to  the  west,  have  nearly  oompic:  un  I'luJd 

;  exr  ta  that  quarter,  New  York  has  been  too  olUm  aatiiit  L^ieir  i 

ctioiL      iiic  tirst  step  which  New  York  has  taken,  in  the  fine  of  ratijijads  eaJruliiiiii 
eecure  to  henelf  the  wostem  trade,  is  the  Harlem  railroad,  commencJng^  near  ib  eil] 
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hall  in  New  Vork,  and  running*  a  distance  of  eight  miles  to  Harlem  strait.  From  tlii^ 
point  ri  J^ridiro  r^ro^scs  tho  strait  to  Morri^saniti,  at  which  place  the  New  York  aud  Albany 
r.  .     Tim  road,   starting  at  that  point,   proceeds  tliron^h  the  county  of 

\  *  V  !>etw©en  the  Hudson  and  Long^  Island  sound  ;  and  from  the  northern 

I  \    it  parses  throup^h  a  portitm  of  tlie  rich  counties  of  Putnam  and 

1>  _  «tf  the  county  of  Columbia  ;  and  from  that  point  to  Grecnbufth, 

Oppoeiie  to  Aibauy,  and  thence  to  Troy.      The  whole  distance  of  this  line  of  railroad,  fmm 
toe  dty  hall  in  New  York  to  Albany,  is  147  miles, 
agrieultiiral  and  mineral  resources. 

*•  ^Ve  have  not  here  alluded  to  the  several  minor  intersecting'  lines  established  by  the 
€nterpri!ie  o(  the  state  of  New  York,  which  are  designed  to  coimect  important  jwints,  and 
1  mode  tributary  to  the  principal  tracks*  We  may  mention,  however,  the  Hudson  and 
kshire  railroad,  which  commences  at  the  city  of  Hudson,  and  terminates  at  West  8tock- 
idge,  ill  Massachusetts,  a  distance  of  thirty-three  miles,  where  it  intersects  the  great 
wcsteru  niitmadf  extending  to  Worcester.  To  this  may  lie  adiled  the  Catskill  and  Canajo- 
liaiio  nulfOftd,  extending  from  Catskill  to  Canajoharie,  a  distance  of  seventy-eight  miles, 
Tho  Albany  ood  West  Stockbridgc  railroacl,  commencing  at  Greenbush,  and  to  which  we 
liare  mlrraay  relerredj  is  a  work  of  considerable  importance.  Nor  are  the  minor  works, 
giMsh  an  ihe  ReoBselmer  and  Saratoga  railroad,  the  Troy  and  West  Stockhridge,  the  West 
Troy  And  SoiiMiectady.  the  Wiite  Hall  and  Saratoga,  the  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  rail- 
tottcli  the  Loekport  and  Niagara  railroad,  the  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock^,  the  Rochester  railroad, 
ihe  Ithftca  and  Oswego  railroad,  tlie  Bath,  the  Ogdensburg  and  Cliamplain  railroad,  tiie 
Otwego  ajud  I'tiea,  and  the  Port  Kent  and  Keesville  railroad,  some  of  which  have 
lieni  eoiiipl«t«d»  and  others  in  the  proce^  of  construction,  of  less  consequence  to  this 
^reat  utatii^  iimtiDg«  aa  they  do»  important  poiat«y  and  intersecting  the  principal  lines  east 
ftiid  wcti. 

**  We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  great  railroad  line,  which  haa  been 
nroj^cted  to  connect  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  west  wath  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
nr-^^"*'"' "ted  the  New  York  and  Erie  raiboad,  because  it  is  destined  to  unite  Lake  Erie  with 
1^  ^y  *  continuous  track  from  tlie  shore  of  that  lake  to  a  point  within  twenty -five 

It  0  latter  city.     This  projected  line  commences  in  Tapjian,  Rockland  county,  upon 

t\  Ti,  and  pursuing  a  north-westerly  course  through  Orange  county,  passes  over  the 

\S  viUjM  by  Mount  Hope,  crosses  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  canal,  and  traverses  for  a  few 
jnUi.*s  iW  raUey  of  the  Nevtatnk.  Starting  from  this  point  near  Monticello,  in  Sullivan 
ooanly,  tt  proei»eds  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  Oswego^  and  following  a  western  course 
ttioitgh  the  southern  tier  of  the  counties  of  the  state  of  New  Y^ork,  Steuben,  and  Catta- 
nngita,  it  U  dtssigned  to  ti^nuinate  at  Westfield,  in  Chautaiw|ue  county,  upon  the  shore  <if 
Lftike  Erie*  The  whole  distance  of  this  gigantic  work  is  not  less  than  4*50  miles,  and  when 
IP©  view  the  muttves  for  Its  ultimate  completion  fumishetl  by  the  growing  population  of  tlie 
COimtvy,  and  the  fact  that  it  passes  tlirough  a  territory  rich  in  rei?ources,  wo  do  not  despair 
of  il0  sItiflBate  fruccess,  although  by  tlie  cliarter  grante<l  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  fur- 
*  *iiog  tbe  credit  of  the  state  for  its  construction,  to  the  amount  of  3,000,000  dollars,  the 
crack  is  not  rt»quired  to  be  completed  until  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
Pennsylvania  has  also  [irojected  works  which  traverse  the  surface  of  the  state  like 
irv%n  network,  Be^de^^  numerous  intersecting  lines  meeting  the  railroads  of  other 
nhc  has  planned  and  partially  carried  out  a  grand  western  line,  extending  from  Phi- 
phidi  to  Pittsburg,  her  remotest  western  boundary,  at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany 
ttio  Monongahcla,  constituting  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio,  and  desigm»d  to  connect 
eommcrce  of  the  west  with  its  commercial  capital,  and  rumiing  from  that  city  not  otdy 
""      "  il<o  to  Erie,  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake  which  bears  its  name.     The  first 

J  U  comprised  in  the  Columbia  and  Philadcl|iliia  rjiilroad,  which  com- 
n  nt  Vine  and  Broad  streets,  in  the  last  named  city,  meets  tho<e  of 
vino,  and  Cnnesitoga,  and  pii^^cs  throtigh  the  counties  of  Phila- 
liiware,  and  the  towns  of  Downiugton   and    Lancuj^ter,  the  West- 
iic*  main  track  about  twenty -two  miles  from  Philadelplua,  and  the 
i^Uirg  at   the   city  of  Lancaster.      At  Harri'»'burg,  a  continuatton   of  this 
.h1  in  thr  Cumberfsind  vaUey  railroadi  a  length  of  lifty  mUe^  and  terminates 
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in  Cliam!>ei'sbijrg'.     Her<*  a  track  of  thr  letigtli  of  tliirty  tnilr-^  r^^rT^'•r^  n  souUi^m  i 
Wicl  cndiB  at  Willianisport,  on  the  Potomac,  in  tlie  state  of   '  i,  wl»cre  it 

the  Ohio  and  Chcsftpeake  canal*     At  Chftmbersbur^h,  a  nuirono   is  praject^ad  to   PitU* 
hwrg,  through  deep  rallevs  And  around  high  mountains,  requiring  the  main  hdgpe  «/  thr 
L  Allt'g^luiuy  to  be  tunneled.      Running  over  Laurel  lull,  and  along  the  vaJley  of  tlu?  tfrvd* 
|i|)aiina,  and    pASsin^   through   a    gap    in    Chesnut  ridge,    it  courses  a  part   nt  the  ^^^^ 
**f  the  iMonongahela  to  the  city  of  Pittsburg.       This   stupendous  work,  wli*  '^l,  will 

be  a  monument  of  national  enterpn.se  scarcely  equalled  in  any  ag^^  and  hiI  i.4*  %•«* 

vrealth  of  the  larpfC-^t  manufacturing  town  of  the  west,  and  the  €3ommerce  of  ihe  htmd  i 
of  the  Ohio,  to  the  markets  of  the  elegant  city  of  Peiin. 

'*  Besides  this  track  to  the  Ohio,  it  has  heen  found  of  great  pnhiic  importan 

state  of  Pennsyhania,  to  extend  iu  intereommunie4ition  with  the  borilers  of  Lake  1 

her  north-western  boundai'v  reaehts  to  the  sliorc  of  that  lake.   The  rtrst  link  iii  tlii^  i 

tlie  Philadelphia  and  Readmg  railroad,  which  haa  it8  imint  of  commencement  at  ihej 

the  inclined   plane  upon   the  Columbia  and  Philadelphia  milinad,  and   a^^euding  t '  ' 

sliore  of  tlie  Ri^er  Schuylkill,  traverses  the  counties  of  Montgomery^  Chester,  and  f 

entci*s  the  town  of  Reading,  in  the  county  last  named.      From   Reading,    a  mhtiad 

through  the  counties  of  Berks,   Schuylkill,   and    Northumberland,   aod  pasauig   titr 

Pott^ville,  terminates  at   8unbury.      This  railroad  is  in  the  greater  part  ocKUtmctiKL  ud 

from  its  terminn«9,  commences  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  railrojid,  whtcli  tenniiiBtM  tbv  junni 

chain  of  the  north-western  route.     Owing  to  the  recent  oomntercial  d^^preesaon  whlcli  !■§ 

prevailed*  little  has  been  done  towards  the  completion  of  tin  wtific   exeffptaiif  iii 

[location  and  sur^'cy,  extending,  as  it  will,  from  the  tnty  of  [Ida   to  thm  tmmm  ^ 

Krie,  a  lUstanee  of  420  miles*      It  is  well  known  that  the  state  oi  IV^iniiylvaQsa  lai  maa^ 

[toud  track^j  of  greater  or  less  exteirt^    nnming  from  Phil  ad  el  pi  da,  as  vre\\    ma   from  ihr 

Uiiterior,   to  rnoiiit  of  the  promitient  point8  of   trade  and  pfoduction,  whtclt   critliar  wMod 

^pronnnent  l^x^al  advantages  to    the  population    ufion    their    routes,  or    are    mad*  Cnki* 

taries  to  tlio  grand  chains  wbirh  ginlle  the  n^^st  productive  portions  of  oar  terrilorT* 

**  Passing  to  the  south  we   arrive   at    Baltimore,  in  which   city  cnniiti»'nc^s   liit  tM 
grand   imlroad  route  from   the  east   to   the  west,  the  Baltimore   and  ^  lad.     Tli 

road,  it  is  well  knoif^^i,  is  in  part  constructed,  and  passing  through  the  ^^,v,*,^;    portion  «* 
tlie  state  of  Maryland,  and   nmning  near  the  track  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  mttd^  i* 
designed  ti3  terrainat-e  at  Wheehng,  upon  the  Ohio  river^  thus  gtving  to  tl' -  *-**  -4  W- 
\  limorts  through  a  track  of  280  miles,  its  share  of  the  trade  mad  oomnierce  c«i  ,  }im 

hss  the  ^outli  been  wanting  in  efforts  to  cflTect  the  same  objects  with  the  mbrr  tii{uo«>  M 
Richtuoud,  we  find  a  track  branching  otf  westward  from  the  Atlantic  line,  and  inl^ 
sccting  the  great  railroad  projected  between  Charleston  and  Cincinnati,  itnd  anothiv  h^ 
at  [iickisford,  in  the  same  state,  directed  to  tlie  same  track.  At  Charleston  an  vtU^^ 
line  has  been  laid  out  through  the  bordering  states,  northward  by  I'  '  v  to  the  b«iff ^^ 

the  wc^t,  the  city  of  (Cincinnati.     Savannah  iss  connoctt»<l  with  thi  bv  n  bnwiitoir 

tnu^k,  and  even  upon  our  uttermost  southern  border,  both  at  P  ^  -;*"«, 

we  find  lines  of  raUroads  running  nor tli ward,  with  variouf^  U  -:- 

^.designed,  not  only  to  connect  their  rich  territory   with  Vickal»uf  !' 

rlioixits  upon  the  Mississippi  river,  but  also  with  the   internal    re-  i  m.ih 

nofth-westeni  states.  Even  upon  the  western  side  of  that  river,  we  tind  tracks  marbid  oA 
to  remote  points  of  tlie  Misso\n*i  beyond  St.  Louis. 

•*  The  progre^  of  railroafls  in  the  yoimg  states  of  the  west  lias  betcn  tlow^  from  tfcf 
newness  of  the  country,  covered  as  it  is  in  the  greater  part  by  dense  famsfA  ijr  prviriii 
[tleepiug  in  their  primeval  luxuriance  and  solitude,  and  from  tlie  grnffral  wanlo^i" 
capital;  but  wc  find  the  enterprise  of  the  people  in  tJiis  regiotj  isqnally  proirf' 
the  eastern  states^  in  the  projection,  if  not  in  the  construction,  of  tbes*?  pubJi 
inencing  in  (lie  region  of  the  upper  lakes*  we  discern  a  railroad  laid  '> -*  ^ 
the  Upper  Mississippi  to  Milwaukie,  upon  the  western  ooast  of  Ltik«>  > 
secting  another  road  from   l!  liable  waters  of  the    T"       ' 

Lake  Afichigan  with  the  Mi  irid  fronj  this  point 

eks  nmning  we ^t        ^        vucpiug  round  to  1.  '"       uj  K^iiti' 

truck  of  tilt  ni  and  Cintinnaii  From  i 


fh«t</ 

lew 

!  1  t^.' 
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we  peroeive  tracks  radiatine  into  the  neighbouring  states,  to  Indianapolis  in  Indiana,  and 
Lafayette,  upon  the  Wabasn;  to  Perrysburg  upon  the  Maumee;  and  to  Cleveland,  upon 
Lake  £rie  :  the  last  taking  in  its  course  Columbus,  the  capital  of  the  state.  From  the 
neighbouring  state  of  Indiana,  at  Indianapolis,  its  capital,  another  series  of  railroads 
diverges,  to  Lafiftvette,  upon  the  Wabash,  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Ohio;  or  if  we  sur\'ey 
the  peninsula  of  Michigan,  we  find  no  less  than  three  tracks  projected  across  that  territory, 
designed  to  connect  the  shores  of  Lake  Mchigan  with  the  rivers  St.  Clair  and  Detroit, 
Maomee  and  Sandusky,  upon  one  of  which,  namely,  the  ^  Detroit  and  St.  Joseph,'  the 
steam  oars  are  now  in  operation  for  forty  miles  to  Ann  Arbor.  Besides  tliis,  a  railroad  of 
a  few  miles  is  now  in  operation  from  La  Plaisance  bay  to  the  city  of  Monroe,  in  Monroe 
county,  of  the  same  state. 

**  In  drawing  this  brief  sketch  of  the  railroads  in  the  United  States,  we  have  only  given 
the  ootlioea  of  uiis  system,  as  it  prevails  in  our  own  country,  merely  chalking  out  the  more 
extended  and  general  routes  designed  to  connect  its  remote  parts.  We  are  well  aware  that 
there  are  numerous  local  works  to  which  we  have  not  even  alluded,  in  successful  operation  in 
the  several  states;  and  other  works,  laid  out  but  not  completed,  wliich  are  in  number 
almost  equal  to  the  several  settlements  within  our  borders.  They  all,  however,  belong  to 
one  great  i^an,  and  clearly  evince  the  character  of  our  people,  projecting,  as  they  have 
done,  in  so  short  a  time  since  railroads  were  introduced  at  all,  so  mag^iificent  a  system  of 
public  works^  and  completing  so  numy  and  so  important  channels  of  intercommunication 
between  the  several  parts  of  our  territory.  Whetlier,  in  fact,  too  many  and  too  expensive 
works  of  this  character  have  not  been  projected,  considering  the  amount  of  our  population 
and  our  wealthy  is  now  a  matter  of  question.  Indeed,  we  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  these 
tracks  may  have  been  projected  for  mere  purposes  of  speculation,  and  ifvill  be  discarded  for 
want  of  means,  or  as  other  and  more  valuable  routes  shall  be  developed ;  but  we  have  as 
little  doaht  that  tbe  grand  tracks  which  have  been  marked  out  to  connect  the  remote 
p<Hnt8  of  the  country,  will  ultimately  be  carried  through  as  the  increase  of  population  and 
productioti  shall  furnish  the  motives  for  their  establishment,  and  the  augmentation  of  our 
wealth  provides  the  means  for  their  construction.  The  more  important  lines  will,  doubt- 
lesBy  be  first  finished  where  there  are  the  most  dense  settlements,  the  largest  amount  of 
transportation,  and  the  most  capital  to  carry  them  through.  Accordingly,  wc  find  that 
thoae  have  been  advanced  to  the  most  successful  issue  wliich  have  been  constructed  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  connecting  our  most  important  cities;  while  in  the  newer  and 
more  thinly  populated  states  of  the  west,  where  even  passable  common  roads  have  been 
scarcely  estabfished  through  the  deep  and  damp  vegetable  mould  of  the  forests,  the  lines  of 
their  railroads  have  been  m  most  cases  merely  laid  out,  and  companies  for  their  completion 
chartered,  not  a  single  spade  having  been  sunk  upon  their  tracks." 

CANALS  AND  RAILROADS  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

In  the  separate  description  of  these  states,  we  have  given  an  account  of  the 
public  works  and  internal  improvements  of  each  (which  see). 

In  Maine,  the  Cumberland  and  Oxford  canal,  fifty  miles  long,  was  completed 
in  1829,  at  an  expense  of  about  250,000  dollars.  The  Bangor  and  Orono  canal, 
twelve  miles  long,  completed  in  1836. 

The  Portland,  Saco,  and  Portsmouth  railroad,  communicates  with  the  railroad 
to  Boston.  The  railroad  projected  from  Bangor  to  Portland  would,  if  executed, 
oomplete  the  sea-coast  line  of  railroads.  This  line  of  intercourse,  north  from 
PkHtland  along  the  coast  of  Maine,  is  at  present  carried  on  by  steamboats. 

In  New  Hampshire,  the  canals  are  chiefly  cuts  with  locks,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  the  Merimac  river.    The  Massachusetts  railroads 
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pass  over  New  Hampshire  to  Portsmouth,  fifteen  miles  and  three-quarters,  and 
from  Lowell  to  Nashua,  and  the  Boston  and  Maine  fourteen  miles  to  Exeter. 

Massachusetts. — For  a  detailed  account  of  the  railroads  of  this  state,  alto- 
gether 415  miles  of  which  were  completely  in  operation  in  1843,  seethe  separate 
account  of  Massachusetts.  The  whole  length  of  the  railroads  of  this  state  and  of 
those  communicating  with  them  in  other  states,  extending  as  fiar  as  Lake  Erie, 
comprise  1203^  miles ;  see  tabular  statement,  under  the  head  of  Public  Works  of 
Massachusetts.  The  Middlesex  canal,  from  New  Lowel  on  the  Merimac  to 
Boston,  about  thirty  miles  long,  was  the  first  canal  executed  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  completed  as  early  as  1804.  It  opens  a  further  navigation  by  the  Merimac 
and  several  canals  (in  all  about  fifteen  miles)  along  that  river  to  Concord^  in  New 
Hampshire. 

In  Rhode  Island  the  Blackstone  canal  extends  through  part  of  this  state 
from  Providence  to  Worcester  in  Massachusetts.  The  Providence  and  Boston 
railway,  and  the  Providence  and  Stonington  railway,  forty-seven  miles  loog, 
passes  chiefly  through  this  state. 

In  Connecticut,  the  Farmington  canal,   from  New  Haven  to  the  north 

boundary  of  the  state,  fifty-six  miles ;  thence  to  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

At  Enfield,  a  canal  of  five  miles  passes  round  the  falls  of  the  Connecticut  lifcr. 

The  Norwich  and  Worcester  railway  extends  fifty-eight  miles  and  a  half  north 

through  the  state.     The  New  Hartford  and  New  Haven  railway,  thirty-six  miles. 

The  Housatonic  railway,  from  Bridport  to  North  Canaan,  seventy-three  miki; 

thence  to  West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts. 

Westerii  {Massachusetts)  railroad, — The  tenth  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Wesfcen 
Railroad  corporation  has  been  laid  before  the  stockholders,  and  printed.  It  presents  a  my 
full  and  satisfactor}'  account  of  the  condition  of  the  road  and  its  fiuances,  at  the  dose  « 
the  year  1844.  The  capital  authorised  by  the  original  charter,  was  2,()00,000  doDsn ; 
and  it  was  increased  1,000,000  dollars  by  a  subsequent  act  of  the  legislature  of  Masnehn- 
setts,  the  state  subscribing  for  that  amount — making  the  chartered  capital  3,000,000 
dollars;  one-third  owned  by  the  state,  and  two-thirds  by  1121  private  stockholden. 

Total  Expenditure  to  January  1,  1845. 


WESTERN  RAILROAD. 

CouAtmction. 

Enginea  and  Cart. 

TOTAU 

Prior  to  Jannury  1,  1844 

In  1844 

dollars    ct<. 

5»  181 ,505  95 

100,019  04 

dollar*,  eta. 
576,023  79 
61.712  53 

doHara.  cu. 

5,757,919  38 

161. 731  57 

TttUl 

ft;Ml,524  99 

637,736  32 

6,9l9.Wt  95 

ALBANY  AND  WEST  STOCKBRIDGE 
RAILROAD. 

Conatmction. 

Tout  both  Roadb,  to 
Jan.  1,  1845. 

Prior  to  January  1,  1844 

dollara.  eta. 

1,753^30  28 

13,111  24 

doiUn.  oto. 

7.5I1,«59  66 

175»l4t  81 

In  1844  

Total 

1.766,941  52         '           7,786,9^  47 
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Comparative  Yearly  Statement  of  Sundry  Statisdcs  of  Transportation  Business. 

Receipts. 


TIME. 

Paaaengera. 

MercbaBdiae. 

Maila,  tec. 

TOTAI« 

fncTfimmei  per 
<rnt. 

3  mMBtlwlal889 

dollan.  eta. 
13,472  94 
70.890  70 
113,841  85 
926,446  83 
275,139  64 
356,604  00 

dolbun.  eta. 
4,136  91 
38.359  78 
64,467  14 
996,674  61 
975,696  19 
371,131  84 

dollan.  eta. 

3.166  82 
4,000  00 
19,566  84 
23,046  68 
93.926  88 

dollars,  eta. 
17,609  13 
1 19,347  39 
182,308  99 
619,688  98 
573,889  51 
733,759  72 

1840 

7,          1841 

„       «1849 

1843 

19 

1844 

ilk 

TIMS. 

Expcoaes. 

Ineresae  p«r 

cent  of  ex- 

penaea. 

BaUnceoT  Ke- 
oeipta. 

Milearun. 

Expenaeper 
mile.  cenu. 

Total  Number  of 

3mootlMfail83e.... 
„         1840.... 

1841.... 
„       «1849.... 

1843.... 

1844.... 

dollan.  eta. 

14,380  64 

62.071  79 

tl32.501  45 

966,610  30 

803»973  06 

814.074  90 

dollan. 

14 
34 

doUan.  eta. 
8,998  51 
60.975  67 
49,807  54 
946,068  98 
969,009  45 
439.678  » 

number. 

94,404 
160,106 
397,995 
441,608^ 
499.968 

cents. 

71  lO-lOO 

OS4&-100 

67 

64| 

03    4-100 

No. 

100,436^ 
200,9651 
220,267) 

*  First  year  of  opening  throogb  to  Albany, 
t  As  eorroeted  in  report  of  January,  1843,  to  include  damagea  for  colliaion  of  1841. 


From  1842  to  1843,  the  increase  of  receipts  from  passengers  was  3^  per  cent;  increase 
firom  merchan^se,  21^  per  cent.  From  1843  to  1844,  the  increase  of  receipts  from  pas- 
sengers was  30J  per  cent;  increase  from  merchandise,  34^  per  cent. 

By  reference  to  the  tables  of  each  year,  it  will  he  seen  that  the  number  of  through- 
passengers  is  stated  in  1844  less  than  in  1843.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that,  in 
the  greater  part  of  1843,  the  difference  between  the  throitgh  and  way  fare  was  so  great, 
that  way-passengers,  to  a  considerable  extent,  took  through-tickets,  and  were  thus  registered 
as  through-passengers.  There  was  no  inducement  for  such  a  practice  in  1 844.  The 
whole  number  of  tons,  nett,  carried  one  mile  by  the  merchandise  trains,  was — 

tons. 

In  1844 11,166,704 

1843 9,414,621 

Increase 1,752,083 

The  whole  tonnage  is  equal  to  71,581  tons  carried  over  the  whole  length  of  the  road, 
156  miles.  The  number  of  miles  run  by  merchandise  trains  in  1844  being  255,376,  is 
equal  to  1637  trips  through,  averaging  AZ\  tons  each  train.  The  tlirough  freight  from 
Boston  to  Albany,  in  1843,  was  5268  tons  ;  in  1844,  6764 — increase,  1496.  The  amount 
of  freight  received  at,  and  sent  frx)m,  Boston,  in  connexion  with  the  Western  road,  was — 
in  1844,  69,842  tons  ;  in  1843,  56,376  tons  ;  increase,  13,474  tons. 

The  number  of  barreb  of  flour,  from  Greenbush  and  vicinity,  to  Boston,  was — 

barrels.       barrels. 

In  1844 154,413 

1843 123,366—31,074 

The  whole  number  of  barrels  of  flour  sent  from  Greenbush  to  all  stations,  was,  in  1844, 
297,403.  The  amount  charg^  on  all  merchandise  forwarded  eastward,  from  the  Green- 
bush station,  was— in  1844,  223,572  dollars  ;  in  1843,  167,087  dollars;  increase,  56,485 
dollars. 

The  amount  charged  on  merchandise  forwarded  from  Greenbush  eastward,  in  Uie 
month  of  January  for  three  years,  was— in  1843,  6622  dollars  ;  1844,  13,677  dollars ; 
1845,  20,216  dollars. 
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BOSTON  AND  WORCESTER  RAILROAD. 
Statement  of  Income  and  Expenses,  for  the  Year  ending  November  30thy  1844. 


FREIGHT. 

ter  Road  alone. 

To  and  from 
Western  Railn>ad. 

To  and  from  North- 

em  and  Western 

Railroad. 

TOTAU 

Tmu  carried  one  mile  ••• •• 

1,381,128 

torn. 
3.101,444 

tons. 
441,298 

sjmtja^ 

RamiDff   T..,......,..r..*TrTrTr. 

dollar*. 
98,833 
82,525 

doUar». 
88,802 
76.408 

dollars. 
24.135 
10,393 

i9ajn8 

Bvpentm T .  -  - . .  T .  T .  t 

118:5 

PASSENGERS— 

Rnnal  tn  tkmaffh 

A8,3M 

number. 

4,421,497 

100,488 

8,394 

number. 

2.635,749 

57,631 

13^42 

number. 

1.84r,»41 

41.101 

§i 

' 

Reeeinta 

dollan. 
134,839 
58,347 

dollars. 
59,250 
33,403 

donws. 

40,545 
28.8<i6 

iifidif 

m««wifris  ••• • 

Mmil.  rent.  &c 

7«,492 

».V22 
00,872 

Ml 

10.679 
M,t89 

118,9f8 

442,199 
U4,8i2 

ToUl  enpensefl 

Total  nett  income 

134,890            i                 34,181 

88.421 

i08.in 

The( 


and  not  the  receipts  on  freight. 


Maine  and  ffousatonic  Railroad, — The  length  of  this  road,  as  we  leain  firom  Ae  le- 
port  of  the  directors,  of  the  20th  of  June,  1844,  nx>m  the  tide-water  at  Bridgeport,  to  die 
north  line  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  is  73  90-100  miles.  In  diis  distance  tiiere  are 
twelve  reg^ar  stations  for  the  receipt  and  discharge  of  passengers  and  fireigfat,  namdr:  at 
Stepney,  Botsfbrd's,  Newtown,  Hawle3rville,  Brookfield,  New  Milford,  Gavlord's  Bni%i^ 
Kent,  Cornwall  Bridge,  West  Cornwall,  Falls  Wlage,  and  North  Canaan,  llie  maxiiBni 
grade  is  forty  feet  to  the  mile,  hut  more  than  half  the  leno^h  of  the  road  is  passed  on 
grades  of  under  twenty-six  feet  to  the  mile.  The  total  expencuture,  for  the  constmotioo  of 
the  road  and  appendages,  is  1,244,122  dollars  91  cents.  This  expenditure,  for  a  road  of 
seventy-four  nmes  in  length,  with  an  ample  outfit  of  engines  and  cars,  will  bear  a  &yoar- 
able  comparison  with  any  other  railroad  in  the  United  States,  of  similar  oonstructiOD. 

The  capital  stock,  by  the  resolutions  of  the  company,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  dnrier, 
has  been  extended  to  1500  shares  of  100  dollars  each. 

shares. 

The  whole  subscription  amounts  to 8696 

No  payments  have  been  made  on shares  196 

And  but  partial  payments  on „      334 


Making  liable  to  forfeiture 


And  paid  in  full,  and  issued 8167 

Should  ihe  shares  liable  to  forfeiture  be  sold,  and  purchased  by  the  companyy  it  vil 
hold  for  future  subscription. 

shares. 

The  stock  now  liable  to  forfeiture 629 

And  the  unsubscribed  shares 6304 

Making  a  total  of •         .     6883 

The  cash  and  b^s  receivable  actually  received  for  stock,  are  as  follows : — 

doUan*  da. 

On  8167  shares,  paid  in  fuU 816,700  00 

On    334  „  in  part 7,IU  90 

Total  from  coital  stock 823»812  20 
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The  board  cif  Uireetors  request  pArticulAr  attenticm  to  the  cost  of  the  roiid»  m  0Uitcd, 
hemg 

dollars,  cis., 

Oi«l 1,244 J22  9) 

And  the  amount  received  from  capital  stock  .         .     .         823,812  20 


"fifth 


As  the  dilference  between  these  two  amounts  .  .  420,310  71 
r<irm>*  tlio  onginal  debt  of  the  company,  and  creatcnl  it*  numerous  embarrassments.  Thi^ 
(h'Hriency  of  capital,  and  consequent  inJebtednCisa,  have  compelled  the  company  to  pro* 
Accute  its  business  on  the  most  unfiivourable  terms;  until,  at  length,  it  became  more  than 
probable  that  the  whole  projx^rty  would  be  sacnficed  to  discharge  the  certified  debt, 
scarcely  exceeding  in  amoont  one- fifth  of  the  cost  of  the  road  and  appenday;ej^.  llencc, 
,  aro0e  the  Lmprc^siou  that  the  busuiess  of  the  company  did  not  meet  its  exjKjuses;  and, 
use  tlic  profit  eif  current  business  were  not  adequate,  in  two  years,  to  reimburse  one* 
ifth  of  whnt  ou|yht  to  have  been  capital,  in  addition  to  interest  and  expenses^  that  the 
whole  ciiter[)rise  was  visionarj%  and  the  shares  of  no  value.  This  disaster  was,  however, 
averted  by  the  energy  and  confidence  of  thinse  who,  haiing*  embarked  in  the  company  with 
full  knowledge  of  its  resources  and  prospects,  retained  their  belief  in  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  road.  Tlie  whcdc  indebtedness  of  the  company,  with  interest,  to  the  let  of  June,  1844^ 
aniountd  to  398,726  dollars  36  cents,  qualified  as  tollows:  — 

dollars,    cts. 
Iflt  class — Certified  notes,   interest  at  seven  percent*         .  .  277,138  97 

2od  I,  Laiul  claim  notes,  interest  at  six  per  cent.  .  .  .  ♦  20,797  34 
iJrd  „  Claints  secured  by  second  mortgage,  ditto  .  .  *  ♦  69,427  89 
4th   „        Demands  with  no  special  security  .    .     31,362   16 

Total 39H,726  26 

It  will  be  observed  I  that   a  debt  of  420,310  dollars  71  cents,  bearing  interest  in  part 

from  IS41,   and  all  from  1842,   is  thus  liquidated  ou  tlie  Ist  of  June,  1844,   at  398,726 

*  hilars  26  cents.     The  receipts  fnmi  the  business  of  the  road  have,  then,  not  oidy  paid  all 

arrcnt  expenses  of  its  management  and  repairs,  and  also   the  completion  of  many   ap- 

essential  for  the  extended  demands  of  trade,  but  have  also  actually  db 

and  reduced  the  principal. 

TTi     r  "    A  irig  is  a  statement  of  the  receipts  of  the  road,  for  a  period  of  five  montlis,  in 

eac4i  irs  1842,    1843,  and  1844  :— 1842,  32,310  dolbra  27  cents  ;   1843,  oo,6J2 

dollars  4  Ctntfi  ;    1844,  68,148  dollars  30  cents. 

Stnd^firs  of  fhe  £(tsfrrn    railroatL — The  annual  report  of    the    Eastern   railir>ad 
has  b-  1  to  the  st*x'kholders,  and  mil  be  laid  before  the  legislature  of  " 

choK'  Mission.     From  this  report,  we  gather  the  follomng  facta  : — ^The  whoh 

<%mt  I  K  in  Mjis.Hachusetts,  has  been  2,361,098  dollars.     There  has  Imk^u  received, 

om        ,  -hares,   1,8<X),0(X)  dollars.     State  scrip,  500,000  dollars;  and  sundry' ac- 

Dants,  61,OiJM  dollars.     The  Eastern,  in  New  Hampshire,  has  cost  482,500  dollars.     The 
,  ol'the  two  companies  have  made  8.583  trips,  amounting  to  196,097  miles,  and  con- 
J  443,403  passengers ;  and  on  the  Marblehead  Branch,  34,t53 1  ;  making  a  total  of 
Jfi^i    passengers  transported   during   the  past  year.     The  receipts  have   been,    from 
ebead  Branch,  3460  dollars,  and  293,401  dollars  from  main  line  of  road.     Of  the 
reoeipts,  2o7,674  dollars  were  from  passengers,  28,393  dollars  from  freight,  10,CHj8 
from  mails,  and    124  dollars   from  incidental  sources.     The  ex|>enses  have  been 
fiS2  dollars  ;  leaving  the  net  eaniings  of  both  roads  193,308  dollars.     To  this  amount^  j 
of  r<4il  estate,  and  Portsmouth  Bndge  dividends,  mid  o,969  dollars  ;  making  a  total  oC| 
"^S  dollan^.     The  payments  have  Wen   2o,tK>0  dollars  for  interest  on  gtat#| 
_  i.4lars  for  dividends  on  stock  in   January,  and  79,887  dollars  for  divideniU 

C^y^bU  tui  iii id  after  July  3rd.     The  sum  of  payments,   183,742  dollars,  when  deducted,! 
iwm  »  balance  of  lo,.53»5   dollars  to  profit  and  loss ;  which,  with  profit -^  on  «nlo  of  gtatel 
•cfipi  806  dollars  ;   Boston  depot  estate^  868  dollan^ ;   Cunard  wharf,  J  if  ;    Kti 

Boston  lands,  3864  dollars^  and  sundry  estates.  313  dollars,  makes  an  to  ^^^^^ 

fluid,  a&tr  (laying  interest  Wanees  of  3132  dollars,  to  amount  of  22,744  dollars.     The 
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old  surplus  on  reserved  fund  was  19,920  dollars ;  and  that  aocoont  b  now  increawd  to 
42,664  dollars.  The  report  concludes  by  stating,  as  the  result  of  the  jear*8  opermtioiis,  i 
dividend  of  seven  per  cent,  and  an  addition  of  22,744  doUars  to  the  surplus  fund.  Tlie  ex- 
penses of  the  company  were  7202  dollars  less  than  last  year,  and  46,012  doUan  kai  than 
the  year  before  last. 

The  Portland,  Saco  (Mobile),  and  Portsmouth  (New  Hampshire)  railroad  company  wai 
incorporated  March  14,  1837;  organised  December  25,  1840;  renewed  November  23, 
1845.  It  is  fifty-one  miles  long,  connects  with  the  Eastern  by  a  bridge  over  tbe  Piaeataqiia 
river,  at  Portsmouth,  and  with  Boston  and  Maine  at  South  Berwick,  thirteen  milea  east  of 
Portsmouth.  For  the  year  ending  November  30,  1843,  it  divided  three  and  a  half  per 
cent ;  and,  for  the  past  year,  six  per  cent.  Its  cost  is  not  definitely  settled,  but  will  amoaBt 
to  about  1,200,000  dollars,  a  little  over  23,000  dollars  per  mile.  It  is  laid  with  a  T  laO, 
fifty-six  lbs.  to  the  yard  ;  highest  grades,  thirty-five  feet  per  mile.  Passes  throogh  the 
towns  of  Keeting,  Elliot,  South  Berwick,  North  Berwick,  Wells,  Kennebonky  Saco, 
Scarborough,  to  Portland. 


Gross  income. 

dollars,  cts. 

89,997  08 
124,497  39 


Net  income, 
dollars,  ds. 
47,165  98 
74,841  25 


The  number  of  miles  run  being  severally  102,036  and  117,008,  and  the  expcnditifff 
forty-seven  cents,  and  forty-two  and  a  half  cents  per  mile  run. 

The  Eastern  raih-oad,  extending  from  Boston  to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  fifty 
four  miles,  was  partially  opened  August  28,  1838,  and,  for  the  whole  distance^  Novento 
9,  1840,  and  has  also  a  branch  of  three  miles,  to  Marblehead. 


Gross  income  for  1844 

Current  expenses,  53  341-1000  per  mile  run 


From  the  road,  net  income 
From  rents,  &c. 

Total 


Interest  to  state  on  500,000  dollars  loan 
Dividend  in  July  .  .  .  . 

„  January 


Sales  of  property  over  costs 


Surplus  of  1844 
Suq)lus  previously 

Total  surplus 


dollars,  cts. 


25,000  00 
79,887  50 
91,300  00 


dollars,  cts. 
337,238  46 
109,318  86 


227,919  60 
6,661   14 


234,580  74 


196,187  50 


38,393  24 
9,344  57    ' 


47,737  81 
39,310  30 


87,048  11 


Number  of  miles  run,  204,962  ;  number  of  passengers,  544,994 ;  average  cost  rf 
carrying  a  passenger  one  mile,  1.166  cents;  receipt  from  each  company  per  ank, 
3.351  cents. 

Boston  and  Lowell  railroad, — The  distance  from  Boston  to  Lowell,  by  this  road,  5i 
twenty-six  miles.  The  total  amount  of  capital  paid  in  is  1,800,000  dollars.  The  amooat 
of  profits  divided  during  the  year  1844  was  144,000  dollars,  in  two  dividends,  of  fear  per 
cent  each,  oo  a  capital  of  1,800,000  dollars.  The  amount  of  fineight  dnring  the  year  ni 
been  much  greater  than  in  any  preceding  period,  amounting  to  151,731  tofna.  The  fidjgk 
and  paasenger  tariff  has  been  reduced  since  the  last  annual  report.     It  was  foimcilf  W 
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doUar  for  passengers,  in  first-class  cars  ;  it  is  now,  in  first-class  cars,  for  passengers,  from 
Boston  to  Lowell,  sevenUr-five  cents  ;  and  fifty  cents  in  second-class  cars.  Merchandise, 
generally,  at  one  dollar  fifty  cents  per  ton  ;  if  in  cargoes,  landed  on  the  railroad  wharfs  at 
one  dollar  twenty-five  cents  per  ton,  without  any  charge  for  wharfage.  Forty -five  thousand 
four  hundred  and  twenty  tons  were  carried  over  this  road  for  the  lactones,  during  the  past 
year  ;  and  the  company  have  a  special  bargain  with  the  Lowell  factories.  They  are  charged 
one  dollar  twenty-nve  cents  for  ail  cotton,  wool,  and  goods  made  of  those  articles,  and  one 
doUar  per  ton  for  all  other  articles.  The  stockholders  of  the  Western  Branch  railroad,  in- 
corporated in  1843,  have  transferred  their  rights  and  privileges  to  the  Boston  and  Lowell 
company.  This  road  begins  seven  miles  from  the  dep6t  of  the  Lowell  and  Boston,  out  of 
the  latter  city.  The  road  has  a  single  tract,  with  a  heavy  Trail,  of  fifW-six  lbs.  to  the 
jtardf  upon  cnesnut  sleepers,  seven  feet  long,  and  six  inches  in  depth,  two  feet  seven  inches 
aparty  resting  upon  a  bed  of  clear  gravel,  two  feet  deep.  The  rails  are  in  lengths  of  eighteen 
feety  and  the  joints  are  secured  by  a  clasp  chain  of  twenty  lbs.  weight. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  railroad,  with  its  dep6ts,  cars,  engines,  and 
appurtenances,  and  about  fifty-eight  miles  of  single  track,  amounts  to  1,902,555  dollars 
67  cents  ;  of  which — 

dollars,    cts. 

Land  for  tracks  and  land  damages 73,909  48 

Dep6t  lands  and  buildings 276.079  48 

Engines  and  cars 127,238  43 

Iron  rails,  bolts,  and  chairs 282,833  95 

Bridges  (sixty-six  in  number)  and  culverts 196,831  58 

Road^  excavation  and  embankment,  trench  walls,  stone  blocks  and 
sleepers,  laying  rails,  branch  tracks  at  Lowell,  superintendence, 

engmeering,  &c 910,222  06 

Wobum  Branch  railroad 35,440  68 

Total 1,902,555  67 

By  the  directors*  report  for  1844,  it  appears  that  the  surplus  on  hand  on  the  30th  of 
November,  1844,  after  paying  the  dividends  of  that  year,  amounts  to  18,433  dollars  36 
cents,  which  is  the  whole  surplus  remaining  undivided,  after  nine  or  ten  years'  operations. 
The  amount  on  hand  in  the  year  1841,  when  it  was  largest,  more  than  half  of  which  was 
derived  from  withholding  the  winter  dividend  of  1836  (in  which  year  only  two  per  cent 
was  divided),  has  been  absorbed  by  the  necessary  expense  of  taking  up  and  relaying  the 
first  track,  on  which  too  light  a  rail  had  originally  been  laid,  as  has  been  more  fully  stated 
in  former  reports.  The  cost  of  this  work  was  121,558  dollars  84  cents,  and  is  spread  over 
the  three  years  1841,  1842,  1843. 

Statement  of  Capital  paid  in  at  date,  charged  and  credited  to  construction,  and  whole 
Cost  of  Construction  at  the  end  of  each  Year,  from  1835  to  1844,  inclusive. 


Norember  SO  of  the 
yean. 


1S35. 
1S36. 
W37. 
183H., 
ISSD. 
1840.. 
1S41. 
IMS.. 

isa.. 

1S44.. 


Capital  paid  in 
at  that  date. 


dollan. 
1,200,000 
1,440,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 
1,050,000 
1.800,000 
1^00,000 
1,800,000 

1,S00.000 

1,800,000 


Charged  to  con-  Credited  to  con- 
■traction  in  that  struction  in  tliat 
Year.  Year. 


dlrs.  cto. 

193,405*  *  69 

«,749  52 

67,268  7^ 

33,813  71 

130,796  38 

105,650  48 

148^93  03 

10,743  10 

68,809  51 


dlri.     ctn. 


31,688  34* 

30,886  07+ 

73,758  73t 

80,000  001 


Whole  coMt  of  con- 
structiou  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 


dlrs.  cto. 

1,312,239  54 

1,505.615  33 

1,508,394  75 

1.575,603  50 

1/196,476  21 

1,739,342  59 

1,834,893  07 

1,978,286  09 

1,863,746  16 

1,903,955  67 


•  OmIi  rec«iv«d  for  old  rail  iron  told, 
t  Balascc  of  Interest  account  charged  to  expenwe. 

S  CmC  of  nil  iron  Cm*  repairs,  originally  charged  with  rail  iron  for  constraction,  and  now  transferred  to  its  proper 
Mi. 

I  Itopweiatioa  in  ralneof  engine*  and  cars. 
VOL*  II.  4  Y 
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Statement  of  the  Receipts,  Expenses,  Dividends,   Profits,  Surplus,  &c.,  in  each  Year, 

from  1835  to  1844. 


YEARS. 


GroM  receipts 
from  all 
8ource:«. 


Expenses. 


Net  profits. 


I    Dividend        Rate 

of  that  per 

I        year.       |    cent. 


I  Sorplaa  of 
I    the  year. 


of  Che 


1833 

1830 

1837...":... 
1838 

1839 

1810 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

Totfcl 


dollars.  cU. 

04,654  39 
1G5.124  30 
180,770  04 
191,778  57 
341,'il9  94 

0,190  03* 
231,575  27 

14,132  51* 
267,541  34 
278,310  68 

277^15  06 

310.909  58 


dollars,  cts. 
19,125  36 
75,326  It 
78,508  17 
75,507  94 

92,151  44 

41,400  17 
119,469  32 
165,174  79 

20.ft86  07 1 
100,360  88 

72,758  72t 
139,203  88 


2,298,492  31 


1,059,058  95 


dollars,  eta. 
45,529  03 
87,708  10 
102.261  87 
116,180  03 

158,220  13 

154,307  61 
148,072  02 
113,135  89 

74,303  29 

147,015  70 


1,149,433  30 


dollars. 
45,000 
30.000 
105,000 
105,000 


t 


132,000     I        8 


138,000 
144,000 
144,000 

144,000 

144,000 


1,131,000 


I      dlrv.  eta. 
I        5i9  03 
•    50,798  19 

11,18003 

26»220  13 

10,307  01 
4,072  02 


3,615  70 


din.  cts. 
9,738  13 


11 
69,696  71 


*  Adrance  on  600  shares  new  stock  sold  at  auction,  for  account  of  the  corporation, 
t  Balance  of  interest  account  charged  to  expenses. 

The  cost  of  a  share  on  the  30th  of  November,  1835,  when  the  first  annual  settlement 
of  accounts  was  made,  after  tlie  opening  of  the  road,  including  interest,  at  six  per  cent  on 
the  assessments  from  the  time  when  they  were  laid,  and  deducting  the  dividend  paid  for 
the  fraction  of  that  year,  amounted  to  540  dollars  75  cents,  or  almost  exactly  eight  per 
cent  on  the  par  value.  Since  then,  in  the  nine  years  which  have  followed,  the  dividends 
have  averaged  7.1-9  per  cent  on  the  par  value  of  the  shares. 


The  Annexed  Table  of  the  Length,  Cost,  Receipts,  Expenditures,  &c.,  &c.,  of  the  Rail- 
roads in  Massachusetts,  is  compiled  for  the  Merchants*  Magazine,  from  Annual 
Reports  to  the  Liegislature  of  Massachusetts.  Deducting  the  Cost  of  the  Fitchbmg 
Railroad,  which  was  only  open  to  Acton,  Twenty-seven  Miles,  on  the  Ist  of  October, 
1844,  the  net  Income  was  7.11-lOOths  per  cent  upon  their  cost. 


.NAMES. 

i 

1 

it 

ir^  *  S:  ^' 
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i 

Q.             1 

li 

t 

s 

t 

d 

a 

*^ 

B 

z 

iT 

l! 

it 

J  2 

&i 

r 

K 

Il2. 

§1 

s.e 
s 

ml*. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollarw. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

Qtili'*. 

iDile*. 

isilfv  ldtnp.id|i«.ldlnk 

Werevvtrr..., 

44 

4J  14,018 

193,ra3 

4^437 

233J73 

193,164 

l«l.SN)0 

7^.713 

isMxai.^    I*0& 

t.m 

Wt-at«m ...,., 

I5C 

1.680.^02 

3S9,«$4 

39^054i 

7S3,752 

314,074 

43g,e7B 

2IM33 

^tjffjb 

499,jNSa.l.5l    O.A 

>.N 

fivtwirh     and 

Worcester, , 

08,  2,1X0305 

135,655 

69,853 

%n,^ 

7.^.054 

150.454 

iia^is) 

M^d 

15MSS'i,U   1.47 

iJl 

Ecrishire*... 

21 

250.000 

17,737 



17,737 

1J.140 

i4.4ft,'S 

m,ms>\        1 

Pioridenoe... 

42 

i^m^iM 

189,057 

94,SI4 

28331 

U^Mi 

ie!J.«fiT 

10i,7C4 

34,7  as 

l37,4da'l.M    0.R 

tM 

TanbtBit.,. 

11 

tmjfm 

ta,5is 

17,3#IJ 

50,105 

«4,1M5 

2M0O 

13,^4 

7,im 

«1,»70>.«  "l.lf 

un 

Ktm  Bedford. 

ai 

430,9^1 

10,744 

19,2^'      R4,997 

34.180 

40J117 

as^MO 

ia,5i8 

«iaofi,i.a«  o.M  !,«i 

Lowell.*. 

26 

iS^jooa 

ies.2*4 

151.025     310.909 
47.4»,      MM7 

lfl9,2»3 

117,616 

l(M,^\ 

w^i 

iei,i(74'l.«  ;  !.«•.» 

Nashua 

H 

47J6a 

fiOvM3 

34.944 

!ffl,aT3 

1M7& 

42^^,3.31    1,40 

mM 

»mt&a    and 

. 

MaJne...... 

53 

i^».4ixr 

120,  ISO 

59.954 

180,134 

Eijm 

06,C65 

1A134H) 

5J«,796 

1®,«9«U«  '0.S» 

V.tf 

Eastern.. 

CharleMinrn 
Branch..... 

55 

%imMi 

293.T6t 

44^*76 

337,338 

109.31  S 

*1T,920 

15S.79fl 

46, 17* 

104^961  l.$4    f.» 

1,11 

6 

2B0,S&9 

7,787 

26,806 

34,653 

9*,|lft3 

13,070 

&,77l 

19MA 

t7,«ttSKa4    0.t4 

!.» 

ntchbtirit.... 

49 

1,150,000 

M.447 

ao^i*,'     4t.7» 

15,924 

ffi,a3a 

37iflW) 

27,7»4 

Jl^SMJi  78    0,9 

I«.lft 

Total.... 

fie8 

23,07 1  ,mi!  I  M4.5U '  I ,  ias.2<  6  tjm,  617 

1^44,390' l,580,2tl7 

Uoa«^H? 

a88,e7S 

l,7fl&,mll.«W0.T0lft.ftt 

*  Let  to  HouMtonic  railroad.  t  Open  to  Acton,  twenty-seyen  milcS;  October  1st,  1844.  %  At«n««. 
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Thb  Erib  Canal. — This  great  work,  by  far  the  most  important  canal  in  the 
United  States,  extends  from  the  tide  waters  of  the  Hudson  river,  at  the  city  of 
Albany,  to  Lake  Erie,  terminating  at  the  city  of  Buffalo.  Its  general  course  from 
Albany  is  a  little  north  of  west,  passing  up  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  river,  which 
it  crosses  at  the  lower  aqueduct,  then  follows  the  left  or  north  bank  of  the  Mohawk 
for  thirteen  miles,  which  it  recrosses  at  the  upper  aqueduct;  thence  pursues 
the  south  bank  of  the  above  river,  through  the  counties  of  Schenectady, 
Montgomery,  Herkimer,  and  Oneida,  where  it  leaves  the  Mohawk  valley,  and 
continues  west  through  the  counties  of  Madison,  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  the  north- 
east angle  of  Seneca,  Wayne,  touching  Ontario  on  the  north  at  Port  Gibson, 
Monroe,  Orleans,  Niagara,  and  Erie,  where  it  terminates.  Its  whole  length,  in- 
cluding the  basin  at  Albany,  is  364  miles ;  passing  through  several  flourishing 
towns  and  villages,  many  of  which  have  sprung  into  existence  since  its  com- 
pletion. It  is  intersected  by  several  lateral  canals  of  much  importance,  all  of 
them  communicating  with  other  navigable  waters.  At  the  Cohoes,  in  the  town 
of  Watervliet,  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  Champlain  canal ;  at  Utica,  it  con- 
nects with  the  Chenango  canal ;  at  the  village  of  Rome,  with  the  Black  River 
canal  and  Feeder;  in  the  town  of  Vernon,  with  the  Oneida  Lake  canal;  at  the 
village  of  Syracuse,  with  the  Oswego  canal;  at  the  village  of  Montezuma,  with 
the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal ;  and,  at  the  city  of  Rochester,  with  the  Genesee 
Valley  canaL  From  Albany  west  there  is  a  succession  of  locks,  until  what  is 
termed  the  "  long  leveP  is  reached,  in  the  town  of  Frankfort,  Herkimer  county, 
elevated  425  feet  above  the  Hudson,  extending  to  Syracuse,  a  distance  of  sixty- 
nine  miles  and  a  half,  without  any  intervening  lock ;  from  thence  the  line 
descends,  and  then  re-ascends  until  it  reaches  Rochester,  elevated  506  feet,  where 
there  is  another  continued  level  of  sixty-four  miles.  At  Lockport,  the  canal 
ascends  the  mountain  ridge,  by  five  double  combined  locks,  each  12.4  feet 
rise.  Nine  miles  west  of  Lockport,  the  canal  enters  the  Tonawanda  creek,  with 
which,  for  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  it  is  identified  ;  at  a  further  distance  of 
twelve  miles,  this  magnificent  work  unites  with  Lake  Erie.  Total  rise  from  the 
Hudson  river  to  Lake  Erie,  560  feet ;  rise  and  fall,  692  feet.  It  was  commenced 
in  1817,  and  finished  in  1825,  at  a  total  cost  of  10,731,595  dollars. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  relation  to  the  Erie  canal,  passed  May  11, 
1835,  directing  the  canal  commissioners  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  Erie  canal, 
the  very  expensive  project  of  enlarging  this  previously  great  work,  was  adopted; 
the  want  of  additional  facilities  for  conducting  the  increased  trade  flowing  through 
this  channel  having  become  apparent  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  on 
this  stupendous  undertaking,  which,  when  finished,  will  command  the  admiration 
of  the  civilised  world.  There  was  put  under  contract  prior  to  January,  1 839,  more 
than  100  miles  of  the  enlarged  canal,  including  the  heavy  rock  cutting  at  Lock- 
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port^  with  all  the  mechanical  structures  thereon^  comprising  more  than  fifty 
double  and  single  locks^  besides  the  five  double  combined  locks  at  Lockport; 
the  aqueduct  over  the  Genesee  river  at  Rochester;  the  two  aqueducts  over  the 
Mohawk  river;  one  over  the  Schoharie  creek,  and  many  others  over  smaller 
streams,  including  culverts,  bridges,  &c.  The  estimated  cost  of  all  the  work  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal,  is  23,284,931  dollars,  of  which  there  was  pot 
under  contract  up  to  1841,  11,021,932  dollars,  on  which  there  has  been  paid 
10,011,146  dollars;  leaving  a  further  expenditure  of  13,273,784  dollars  to  be 
provided  for.  (See  Tables  hereafter.)  The  Enlarged  Erie  canal,  is  to  be  seven 
feet  deep,  and  seventy  feet  wide  on  the  surface,  with  a  slope  of  two  feet  to  one 
foot  in  the  banks,  leaving  a  w  idth  at  the  bottom  of  forty-two  feet ;  with  double 
locks  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  110  feet  long.  The  present  width  of  the  old  Erie 
canal  is  forty  feet  on  the  surface,  and  twenty-eight  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  four 
feet  deep ;  the  locks  are  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  eighty  feet  long. 

The  state  legislature  has  authorised  the  construction  of  the  following  canals,  at  the  time 
opposite  to  each  one  respectively,  in  the  following  tahle.  The  length  of  each  canal,  toge- 
ther with  the  number  of  locks  and  the  number  of  feet  of  rise  and  fall,  are  also  appended  :— 


CANALS. 


Erie  canal 

Albany  basin 

Navigable  feeder. . 


Champlain  canal 

Glen*«  Palls  nari gable  feeder  . 
Foud  above  Troy  dam 


Cayoga  and  Seneca  caual. 
Narigable  feeder 


Ocwego  canal 

Crooked  lake  canal. 

Chemang  canal 

feeder. . . 


Chemang  < 

NaTigable 


Chenango  canal 

Oeneaeo  Valley  canal 

as  estimated,  will  be 

of   which    there   u   unfinished,    sixty ^ght 

miles;  finished  and  narigable 

nansTille  side-cut •  • . . . 


Black  rirer  canal  and  feeder 

as  estimafeed,  will  be 

And  is  unfinished  and  suspended. 

Total  unfinished  and  suspended  canals , 

Oneida  lake  canal  and  feeder,  was  purchased  in, 

Total  naTigable  canal«  belonging  to  the  state.... 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  have  .. . . 

Total  narigable  canals  in  the  state 


Time  when 
authorised. 


years. 
1817 


1817 


1825 


1825 
1829 
1829 


1833 
1836 


Length. 


miles. 
363 

1 


milei 


Lock^. 


Total  Bisei 
I         Fail. 


64 
12 
3 


21 
2 


23 

16 


372 


33 

38 


39 
97 


120 


41 
U 


45 
113 


714 
84 


798 


11 
14 

27 


&3 

116 


114 
106 


3»4 


M 
IS 


U6 
1011 


iiai 


All  the  above  state  canals,  except  the  Erie  and  Champlain,  are  known  as  the  kfenl 
canals,  of  which  there  were  finished  and  navigable  in  1842.  .         .  263  miles. 
Unfinished  and  suspended 113     „ 


Total  lateral  canals 

Add  Erie  and  Champlain  canals 

Total  finished  and  unfinished  canab 


376 
451 

827 
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Total  number  of  boats  on  aU  the  state  canals,  2140;  estimated  tonnage  thereof,  117,453 
tons.     Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  company  have  about  700  boats. 

dlrs.        cts.  dire.     cts. 

The  Erie  canal  cost  ....     7,143,78986      7,143,789    86 

It  was  estimated  to  cost  .         .     4,881,738  00 

Excess  of  cost  over  estimate     .         .    .     2,262,061  86 

Erie  canal  enlargement  cost,  thus  far    .  13,291,616     00 


Total            20,435,405  86 

Rerenue  from  the  Erie  canal,  for  the  last  fiscal  year      .  1,730,614  74 

Champlain  canal  cost      .         .         .     1,257,604     26  1,257,604  26 
It  was  estimated  to  cost              .     .        871,000    00 


Excess  of  cost  over  estimate      .         .      386,604     26 

Revenue  from  Champlain  canal  for  the  last  fiscal  year    .  99,683     51 

Total  cost  of  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  .         .       8,401,394     12 

Cost  of  Erie  enlargement,  including  interest     .         .     .     13,291,616     00 

Total 21,693,010  12 

Total  revenue  of  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  .     .       1,830,298  25 

For  the  above  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  see  Canal 
Commissioners'  Report  for  1843,  Canal  Documents,  vol.  ii.,  p.  115.* 

The  Osw^o  canal,  from  Salina  to  Lake  Ontario,  connects  the  waters  of 
that  Lake  with  ihe  Erie  canal,  partly  by  means  of  slack  water  navigation,  the 
expense  of  which  was  525,115  dollars. 

CajTuga  and  Seneca  canal  from  Geneva,  on  the  Seneca  lake,  to  Montezuma, 
on  the  Elrie  canal,  was  constructed  at  an  expense  of  214,000  dollars. 

Chemung  canal,  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Seneca  lake  to  Tioga  point, 
the  cost  of  which  with  its  feeder  was  estimated,  in  1833,  at  335,849  dollars. 

Crooked  Lake  canal,  from  a  lake  of  that  name  to  Seneca  lake,  cost  136,101 
dollars.    The  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  have  also  navigable  feeders. 

The  Champlain  canal  connects  the  Erie  with  Lake  Champlain.  The  com- 
munication is  through  a  grazing,  rather  than  a  grain  country,  fast  parting  with 
its  forests  contiguous  to  the  navigable  waters ;  and,  as  is  before  seen,  sending  to 
market  a  surplus  annually. 

•  In  1792,  nine  years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  Western  Company  com- 
pleted a  water  communication  from  Schenectady  to  the  falls  of  the  Oswego  river,  and  boats  of 
burden  were  passed  to  within  twelve  miles  of  Oswego.  At  Oswego  faUs  there  was  a  portage  of  a 
mile,  and  the  navigation  was  resumed  by  a  smaller  class  of  boats  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  to  Lake 
Ontario. 

The  works  of  the  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company,  principally  consisted  of  a  series 
of  locks  and  a  canal,  at  the  falls  of  the  Mohawk  at  Little  Falls,  a  canal,  with  locks,  at  Fort  Stan- 
wix,from  the  Mohawk  river  to  Wood  Creek  (a  tributary  of  Oneida  lake  and  the  Oswego  river), 
and  a  series  of  locks  and  dams  on  Wood  Creek. 

A  boat  leaving  Sclieuectady  followed  tlie  course  of  the  Moliawk  river  to  Fort  Stanwix,  and 
passing  by  the  canal  at  that  pface  into  Wood  creek  and  Oneida  lake,  entered  the  Oswego  river 
eleven  mues  south  of  the  falls,  and  twenty-three  miles  from  Oswego.  There  was  but  one  portage 
ID  tbe  whole  distance  (at  Oswego  falls)  between  Schenectady  and  Lake  Ontario.  However 
imperfect  the  navigation,  as  compared  with  tliat  of  the  Erie  canal,  which  superseded  it,  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  prosperity,  the  early  and  rapid  settlement  of  western  New  York>  is  incalculable. 
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KIND  OF  IltfPROVRMBNT, 


CSanal  arotmd  Niagara,  Palla  . 


Kftteiuiou  of  Blac^  Hr&  ouikI  .  ^ 


Conevanfo     canal,    Buffalo     tn 
fetmsyl^ania  line  ^ .. . 

Oneida  Rfrer  iiziproTccKiiei].t  .   . 
£ii:t«i}slciiii  of    CDetaung    canal 
i^odier  ,  * 


uth  . 


Extetvion  of  Cben&ngo  canal 
tlTcrflawed  lasds  OQ  Toaawauda 
and  l^niiL-ott  crefiki  ^ »...,»» , 

Hudson  Rifer  improvemant, 

R4JL.K0AUi. 

Ogdeni^urg  «iid  CbAi^plaln  * 


Erie  nilroad  ..,,....,.. 
New  York  and  Albany  , 
S«nt«)|{s  and  W  biteball . 


II 

II 

w 

CoDSTeaal 

31 
34 

n 

A«>emb3^ 

'4 

"   " 

mi 

12 

Aweoibty 

1^ 

It 

» 

»* 

Ja 

n 

i*             1 

.* 

j» 

S4 

Svoate 

m,i 

kMKmUf 

44^ 
160 

::;; 

REMARKS. 


1S30  Portfsr'if  fttotv&oaae  t»  Wwlvfean 
Qilt  cr««k.  roiito.. «...,.. *.*.,». 
Through  artificial  hartxiur  -«.-.» 
Lock  port  and  TonawaQda ! 


IMO 


Ta  ^ackfitt''a  harbQOT.^i^.,... , 

To  Dextetr, . . , ...,.«,.. 

To  Fi^ticli  erefik,  .. . « .  i.  ^ , 

OgdrntUuni,  Oxbuw,  nod  Oawv- 

gatcbJfl  .»..>><>.^« ».«..,..,.,, 

Ocdambur^f  t^M  OaiiTorDeur  ,  * , 

,t  LicUe   UnboiP 

landing ..*.,.. ,, 


With  atone  loc^*  . 


VVoQdIecka .*»,.,**,, 

Lock«,  tflwing-patli  and  itam. 


1S3» 


l&iO  Ta  PennsylTiiiwUnB  . 
IBdSjToTigeB  pcdnt 


194  Ja3»' * 

30!l83S'.. .,....,.,..., 

6  r  I  SiO  Abof  e  Glan'd  f alii .....,,, 

^§41  Au  SaUe  route 

IFotfdaiii  roDtB...... ....«« 

Norfolk  route  ..,  .^^ *<.«*.., 

Cafj  and  ungitiea *. . . 

fa  addition  to  former  law  . 

A  loan  naked  fer^etf ,  p  i 

Ditto ..,, 


Vmkam. 


din.   eta. 
MlO.«9d  11 

4,744  MS  m 


1,444,014  tS 
I,3»4«0a6  OA 

l,jrr,*74  67 

l,68l,l$D  41 


109^<l 

3,4at,3lO  09 

ICKt/OOOif 

40|MO  00 


84^4ft  SO 


i4>isiaoe  o» 

l,77«.45&  t4 

114,000  00 

3.000,000  00^ 

T^cMioo  00    rmm^ 

300,oot  m    3mm  m 


Totel  Valv. 


A,M1/3S4I 


i,aMai« 


MSMMM 
lOOgMiO 


W^ff 


If 


1.117,111 « 


Add  FaliTi^ineat  Tt*oanin>eiided  b?  Canal  Board,  Aatf^nnblT  docamrut,  April  B,  1839,  adeptinfi 
the  etcimate*  on  the  Bri^  enlatgemeut,  for  Oswe ifo  caiia1,»  about * . ...,.,...  E^tMO^OOQ  Oft 

CAyii^  and  Seneca  canal  about ,,....,,....  ^ . , , « ^  L.^0,000  00 

For  fiirloff  an  ^tilAfgetdt^ot  to  the  ChMDpltia  GanaJp  carrea|K)adLa|;  to  that  trtommcndtd  by  I 
lite  Canal  BoArd  for  the  nhore  two  canaji , ^00,000  OO 

Qd  tti«  prindpte  of  contribatlag  ntalily  to  niliuada.  For  thii  raiirotd  Itam  Albuif  to  I 
Goshen,  aif .«, ..,,. .....     MOvOftO  00 


Tetal.- 


fumoint 


dln.i«,MMW7l 


The  Cost  of  the  Canals,  and  the  Revenue  received  from  them,  during  the  Year  en&ig 
September  30,  1843,  are  shown  in  the  following  Table. 


CANALS. 

Coft. 

ReTonue,  for  1843. 

Estimated  Expendi- 
tures,  for  1844. 

for  1844. 

Erie  canal 

Erie  enlargement 

Champlain  canal 

doUara.    ct«. 

7,143,789    80  \ 

13,291,616    00/ 

1,257,604    26 

f»«5.437    35 

236,804    74 

156,776    90 

641,«00    58 

2,417,000    00 

1,511,067    00 

3,555,000    00 

60,000    00 

50,432    57 

dollars,    cts. 

1,730,614    74 

90,683    51 
29,147    35 
16,557     15 
460     82 
8.140    26 
13,323     54 

12,292     44 
225    04 

257    01 

dollars,    cts. 

1,230,305    29 

47,065    20 
24,250    00 
52,434    60 

10,400     00 
141,155    06 
83.600    83 

212.219    90 
5,250    00 
3,270    89 

dollan.  CM. 
1,985.720   » 

90,3«0    « 

17,000    M 

9,000  m 

1,3M   iO 

13,000   iO 

Oawego  canal ,. 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  ranal 

Crooked  Lake  canal 

Chemung  canal 

Chenango  canal 

Black  RiTer  canal 

Geneaee  Valley  canil 

14,^00   00 
500   00 

Oneida  Lake  canal 

Oneida  RWer  improvement 

Total 

30,885/>20    26 

1,010,701     80 

l,815,8tt    43 

S,07MK   » 

The  aanaal  intsreat  upon  80,88J 

The  net  rerenue  from  all  the  • 
deducdaf  the  coat  of  the  eoUed 

(.020  dollart  20  cents,  at  fire  and  a  half  per  cent  the  sreragv 

i.4Mjr«  it 

tate  canals,  for  the  year  ending  aoth  of  8 

nala.  iat. t.t. ........ 

ipon  the  coat 

Deficit  of 

the  canals  to  pay  five 

and  a  half  per  cent  i 

t4lj|ll  M 
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Population  of  the  Canal  Counties  at  Three  Periods,  and  of  those  Counties  through  which 

the  Erie  Raihroad  is  to  run. 


EBtE  RAILEOAD 

PnpuliUfln. 

CANAL 
C0UfJ1l££. 

Fopuliiiim* 

GatJNTI^. 

n^ti 

JUO 

ISU        1 

1S30 

1940 

34.617 

10.71111 
tG.^19 
33,975 

t7,;»a2 

45,372 
90m 

oumbef'. 
4ff.97J 
2a,S72 
40»U75 
46,  lis 

22,293 

I5.*ra9 
5n,739 
1 1,975 

NiAgan,.... .,.,... 

nttmbflr. 

N,4«M 

4M^d 
a&,fi46 
57.S47 
33.040 
S3.7M 
42,821 

numbrr, 

1       li.77» 
W,8fl« 
3l^fi 
47^7 

B4.974 
3»<l>37 
71^^^ 
35,8^ 
43.595 
53,5«0 

cumber. 
31,131 

AlWfbMT,.,, 

Sitnbeii, ,.p„.  ,... 

Orle»ii» 

2A,131 

Muaitie       .     ^  ,   . . 

Ol^grf)^ 

w«yt.c...... 

Cftyugm. .......... . 

42,05? 

11«|mVAr«.....«.«. 

SuMnD.. 

UrAMS', .. .. .  ....i,.  i , .  *.«  i 

R0^fu|4      .......  r  .....  . 

fl7,ctn 

M»di«ii. 

4(J,<»8 
A5,3t0 

Heriimisr.......... 

37.477 

35,^18 

fi8«693 

Tatel......... 

t^fin 

3tO.«(H 

TDtlll....... 

3»4,616       1      470.983 

$48,013 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Canal  Company : — 

"  The  Eirie  canal,  as  hefore  stated,  originally  cost  the  sum  of  7,143,789  dollars  86 
cents.  When  the  project  of  enlarc^g  the  Ene  canal  was  first  advanced  to  the  puhlic 
mind,  what  was  understood  hy  the  idea  of  enlarging  ?  When  an  individual  speaks  of  en- 
larging his  house,  he  means  adding  a  wing  to  it,  or  erecting  an  additional  story,  or  some 
nmilar  increase  of  his  accommodations.  The  idea  of  incurring  an  expense  greater  than  the 
cost  of  a  new  house  of  the  same  size,  would  scarcely  enter  his  mind — much  less  an  expense 
aereraldmes  greater  than  the  original  cost.  Had  it  heen  at  first  proposed  to  huild  a  new 
canal  adjacent  to  the  old  one,  of  the  same  size,  the  people  would  have  promptly  objected 
to  it,  on  the  ground  of  the  expense,  and  on  the  ground  that  if  an  aaditionsJ  commu- 
nication were  needed  with  the  fiir  west,  a  route  for  it,  or  for  a  railroad,  would  have 
been  sought  through  some  portion  of  the  state,  not  accommodated  with  a  communication  to 
market.  Much  more  would  they  have  objected,  had  it  been  proposed  to  construct  three  or 
more  new  £!rie  canals,  adjacent  and  parallel  to  each  other.  Experience  in  the  enlarge- 
ment shows  that  four  or  five  new  Erie  canals  could  have  been  built,  at  an  expense  no 
greater  than  the  enlargement  will  require.  Thus  the  Erie  canal  enlargement,  like  the 
construction  of  the  three  last-named  lateral  canals,  may  be  said  to  have  stolen  a  march 
upon  the  public  mind,  and  obtained  a  high  vantage  ground  by  insidious  steps.  The  amount 
expended  thus  far  on  the  enlargement,  is  13,291,616  dollars  (see  Comptroller's  Report 
of  1844,  p.  6),  and  no  one  believes  it  is  more  than  half  accomplished,  on  the  plan  un- 
dertaken." 

CliASSiFiCATiON  of  the  Canal  Debts  according  to  the  different  Rates  of  Interest. 


At  five  tier  e«nt 

Principal. 

Annual  Intereat. 

dollara.    cts. 

14,872,000    03 

1392,145    23 

3,647,136    00 

dolUra.    cto. 
743,600    60 
112.762    44 
255.209     82 

At  fix  per  cent  • 

At  aawn  nmr  A«nt 

Tot«l 

20  411.291     18 

1.111.662    46 

More  than  9,500,000  dollars  of  this  debt  is  payable  within  five  and  a  half  years,  viz. :— * 


six  nor  c«nt  of  1837 

dollara.    eta. 

12.771    27 

18.967    00 

1,700,897    68 

2.362.535    00 

571,304    00 

1,584.736    00 

2,149.400    00 

1.256,000    00 

On  the  lat  of  Jnlr .  1845 

After  1845    aav  Januarv     1846    

On  the  lat  of  Julv.  1 840 

On  the  Ut  of  July,  1848 

On  the  lat  c»f  Julv.  1849 

On  ttij>  lat  of  JnW.  18.*^ 

Balaiio^tobeproTidedforin  5^  yeara 

9.056.611     61 
1,967.538    89 

7.660,072    72 

720 
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One  half  of  the  mill  tax,  hereafter  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
canal  debts,  will  add  fo  the  revenues  applicable  to  canal  purposes,  275,000 
dollars  per  annum,  which  for  six  years,  makes  a  total  of  1,650,000  dollars. 
The  surplus  revenues  of  the  canals  may  yield  3,000,000  dollars  for  the  same 
period,  making  a  total  of  4,650,000  dollars ;  deducted  from  7,669,072  dollars, 
it  leaves  a  balance  of  debt  unprovided  for  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  in 
1850,  of  3,019,072  dollars.  If  the  canal  fund  realises  the  amount  due  from  in- 
solvent banks,  575,184  dollars,  there  would  still  remain  2,443,887  dollars  unpro- 
vided for.  In  the  three  years  succeeding  1850,  the  amount  of  canal  debt  falling 
due  is  only  70,000  dollars. 
A  List  of  the  Places  on  the  Junction  and  Erie  Canals,  and  their  Distance  from  each  other. 


NAMES  OF   PLACEjS. 


Albany 

Port  Sclinyler  „,.,.,... 

Wsubingtcn  ^GibbfiTLtTille]   .... 
^Vcsflt  Tftii^.^ 4<i..<»«*^*iB*» 

Cthori  

"LffWHT  aqueduct. 

Willow  j!»prin|f 

Upper  mueducU- 

ScbeiacctAdT. « -  - 

RoiteriUin  «, 

Phillip's  lock! 

Amtterdam 

Scboh:irie  cteek  ...**-- -  -  - 

IS  iDJthtD w  n  i  A  tirieffrlll*  >*.**--* 

Gaite1)iiawi,f&  (FullQDtilk) 

Bi^novf!.. *»«..*>  ..>.,...*.*-. 

Spnlier'*  bioiii... «,.^t.i. 

CanmjoIiirJe 

Fort  PMin 

niefeudorf*  Undiiif^  ..**....... 

hflnden  itim  (St  ldibii«TtlIp).>., 

%AMt  Cmnada  tf^t'k   • 

IndiiD  C*atl<?  NowsndPir*  cr.). 

Fink's  ferry  

UnWPilii  

KankJD'a  lock  ( No.  T>». , 

Herkltner  iuw^if  bridirv.ip*  --.. 
Merklovr  uptperbridBC....... . 

Pultuer't  crt'ek  ...,.-.♦ *  *  - . 

lt«r|:ab''a  IftnAipy >.  < » *^  *  *  - 

Frankibft.. --.<*. <»..<...<  ^^.i* 

P«Te«mi'''-<'*. ' '-■■ 

rtlai 

York  mill*  {Wmtmm^m).~*^ . . . .  * 

WbUeiibard^  ................... 

Ori^ktoy ,.,.......,.  . 

ILfHQll   .  ..  ^  »*..^.^<<  A.  .«  ^--i.  ....> 

WfTod  c-r  afi«edact(For|BuUji<- 
Hivley'i  b»»iii-.*-  ..-..*  .**»". 

StODy  creek.... ..,,,,* 

New  Laodoii .  ^  ^ ..  ^t«  ...•>..  -t.  » 

Hi^l^ilK'. .*.  ,.,.*,.,....., 

Loomlft''  .,  ,ji  *»,*..  «i  .*«».*■- *-^ 
Onad«  cr«k  i  DuThiArlUe).. ... 

CbQutots.. . .... .  ^ .  H. . . »« .  T  li .  < .  . 

New  Boftion  {C»&imnfi^.....^  ■ 

Cliite3iineo..,..,«^,..<t«.. 

Pool*!  bfwk 

UcUeUka 

Ei^ktillc 

MmnUni  (Rwl*). 


DISTANCE  FROM-! 


il!l 


I 


Orrni«  f  «fldn- . 


mis.; mis.  mil.  odIm. 

I     0- 

5! 


5! 

10 
13 
19 

Ml 
30| 
3<Jl 
44' 
47, 
54' 

•^1 

*^ 
Ot 

66' 

69 

7t' 

75: 

77. 
811 
83 

Rf>: 

88 
SI 

9i\ 

10], 
I  107 

;  iici! 

nai 

!  114' 

lift 

I3f 

14L; 
iH 
L50! 
1^' 
J«| 
isa! 

I6«| 

161 

ITO 

in! 


NASIES  OF  PLACES. 


DISTANCE  FHOH- 


3  . 

I* 


,  2«9    364  Gcddes   

I05{  264:  360.BelisIe 

lOli  263,  358  Nine-mile  creek 

103I  S62!  357C«milIiu 

lOll  2ao!  353  Canton 

100'  259    354  Peru 

07i  256!  351Jordan 

91  250    344, Cold  Spring 

84'  243*  33<)  Weedsport 

80>  2391  334.Centreport 

71  230    325  Port  Byron 

60  225'  320  Montetnma  (Lmkeport) 

63;  S22.  317jLockpit 

58  247    312  Clyde 

56:  2151  310  Lock  Berlin 

53  212,  307  Lyon* j 

40|  205|  300' LockTille 

44;  203,  298  Newark > 

41  200.  295  Port  Gibson ; 

38,'  197,  292' Palmyra. 

35;  194    289- MacedonTille < 

33  192:  2»7:WayncpnrtCH  nr  ,^rf  .  bMin)  ., 

291  1X8    283' Pcrrintimf Lint i  >  -  hr  dge) 

27i  186    281i  Pt'TTiu toil  Centre  (Col.  PeterO. 


24'   183;  278  FaJiTwrl 


ISI.  276'Piin{iaui'4  hasin  ... 
178,  373|Biuihiiel'ibaiin.... 

174    SfiO  Piitifoni  .,, 

173   M8  BUlingbut'i  b«<lii . 

173   90?  I^ick  Nq.  9t ^. 

171    ^6  nocbetter*... 

170;  24SflBnKk«ay'B ........ 

]6ai  VfitlSpeuc^r'tbA^in  .^. 

1 62  [  2S7  j  kdAmu'  buin 

139.  iM  Coaley'e  biitin  ...  *. 

ISl'Brockport  ........ 

■1M>  EJolU-y. ............ 

a  17  Scio  ,.,.^. ....,,*** 

"i^'j  Albjciu  ,..»,.,,, — 

'j37  Oajii<»' b»iD   ..... 

KSs  KaRJr  barboar . 

'i!.M  lj«}Dg  bridcF  ....... 

'2-\-i  K  D  0*  LfWTille 

'il-  F^ja4  culrert  ....«■ 

■lif,  MtrdiRm  ^»  ..^...... 

T::^  Shelby  bliin  .t.... 

alixi  Middlcpovt. 

■JM  Rfyn(»1d'i  I 

211  Gciflpcrrt  ... 

ans'Lockpntt .. 

joe  Peiidk'tom . 


Welcb'i  . 

H.  BnKkwty'4..^^. 

Tniaawaata..«.... 

ioim  Black  8odk* 

BI«^R«^  ....... 


ISojBmiUo. 


iij 


IS 

i£ 


173  61 

177;  €7, 

178,  68. 

ml  09: 

I8C,  76| 

100,  M 

191  81 


106' 

107» 

109, 

SO5' 
I  211!  101* 
;  216  106' 
■  221;   \l\- 

I  »*,   "»i 
231     121 

i   232     I2S' 

,  23*  m 

240'   130. 

244  j   134; 

M7  137; 
I  249;  ]» 
141 
142 
lO 

140 

U9    I«^ 


II 


251 

:  252 

253 


1«3 


^1 


t5»! 

10; 
iir 

IT4: 

ITTr 

170 


lOSj 


311  toi; 
xi>,  m 


9S  l»t 
9t  W 
01.  1« 
90  US 
M  W 
tl  179 

79  m 
to:  171 

71' Ml 

ni  w 

70,  Ml 
01' IM 

m  m 

11   144 

41  m 

41.  m 

3»  in 

M  IS 

20  w 
00  w 

n  IJ7 

Mill 
11;  l» 

IT  in 
10: 1" 

lliHI 
l^ltf 
i  IK 

0,  m 

"*^  s 


_     17 


till 

tu 


Ml'  nt| 

2f 


is 

10;  • 

iff    n 

•t  « 

71;  >• 

a'  o 

p  » 

m.  tt 

01  I 

00^  0 

ttl^    fO_0 


101- 


28.90  diAinf  orer,  to  Lake  Erie-Big  Ballalo  emk  hartoor. 
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Rates  of  Tolls  established  by  the  Canal  Board  on  Persons  and  Property  transported  oh 
all  the  Canals  of  the  State,  1844,  and  also  the  minimum  Rates  fixed  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 


ARTICLES. 


Pbotisions,  Ac. 
1  On  flo«r,  Mlt«d  beef  and  pork,  batter^ 
cheese,  tallew,  lard,  beer  and  cider. 


per  1000  Ibe.  per  mile. 
^    -  1  ship  I 


S  On  bran  and  snip  ttuffli,  in  balk,  per 
lOtO  Ibe.  per  mfie 


laoR,  MiNiaALs,  Orbs,  &c. 

3  On  aalt  mannfiMtored  in  this  state, 

IMOlba.  permUe 

4  On  foreign  salt,    per   1000  lbs.  per 

mile 

ft  1  St.  On  gypsnm,  the  product  of  tbii 

state,  per  1000  lbs.  per  mile 

and.  On  foreign  gypsum,  per  1000  lbs. 
per  mile 

6  On    brick,  sand,  Unte,  clay,   earth, 

leached  ashes,  manure  and  iron  ore, 
per  1000  lbs.  per  mOe 

7  On  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  window  glass^ 

or  glassware  manufiietnred  in  this 
state,kelp,  charcoal,  broken  castings, 
and  scrap  iron,  per  1000  lbs  per  mile 
And  on  pig  iron  the  same  rate  of 
ton,  except  when  deared  on  the 
Oswego  and  Champlain  canals,  and 
Koing  towarda  tide  water,  when  it 
M  to  be  rhargcd  per  1000  lbs.  per 


8  1  at.  On  ainonl  eoal,  (except  coal  to 
be  naed  as  fisel  in  the  manufiacture 
el  nit.  which  shaU  pass  free  of  toll,) 
going  towai^s  tide  water,  or  going 
north  on  the  Champlain  canal,  hay- 
ing come  from  the  west,  or  goiug 
west  Cram  Utiea  or  from  any  point 
west  thereof,  or  going  upon  any 
lateral  canal ;  and  on  anthracite 
ooal  going  firom  tide  water,  per  1000 

lbs.permile 

te4.  On  all  other  aaineral  coal  than 
sech  ss  abore  spediied,  per  1000  lbs. 


9  On  store  and  all  other  iron  castiogs, 
per  1000  lbs.  per  mile. 


10  On  copperas  and  manganese  going 

tewards  tide  water,  per   1000  lbs. 
per  mile 

11  On  bar  and  pig  lead  going  towards 

tMe  water,  per  1000  lbs.  per  mile. . 

Pvea,  Pbltrt,  8 bins,  &c. 
leer,  1 
1000  lbs.  per 

siiins. 


19  Om  fan,  paltry  (exoept  deer,  buffalo, 
end  neen  skins),  per 


IS  On  deer,  buAlo,  and  n 

per  1000 lbs.  per  mile.. 
14  On  sheep  skins,  and  other  raw  hides, 

ef  domeetip  animals  of  the  United 

Statn,  per  1000  lbs.  per  mile, 
18  Ob  Inported  raw  bides,  of  domntic 

and  other  animals,  per  1000  lbs.  per 


ruBNrroBB,  &c. 
18  On  heoaehold  fumitare,  accompanied 

a,  and  actually  belouging  to,  fami- 
e  emigrating,  per  1000  lbs.  per 


IT  Ob  ewta,  waggons,  sleighs,  ploughs, 
and  mechanics'  tools,  necessary  for 
the  ewDers'  iadirldual  use,  when 
aeeonpenied  by  tbe  owner,  emi- 
gretiBf  fsr  the  pnrpen  vf  settle- 
■MBt,  per  1000  lbs.  per  mile 


S3 

06 


ct.  m.  fr. 


4  5 

4  5 

2  3 

0  0 

2  3 

4  i 


0    3    3 


0    4    5 


4  5 

4  5 

4  5 

4  5 

0  0 

5  0 

4  5 

5  0 


slid 


ct.  m.  fr. 

0  4  46 

0  446 

0  3  23 

0  2  23 

0  2  23 

0  4  46 

0  2  23 

0  4  46 


0  4  46 

0  4  40 

0  4  40 

0  4  46 

0  4  46 

0  4  46 

0  4  46 

0  4  40 


ARTICLES. 


STOM,  SLATB,  &C. 

18  On  slate   and  tile,   for  roofing,  and 

stoneware,  per  1000  lbs.  per  mile  ... 

19  On  all  stone,  wrought  and  un wrought, 
per  1000  lbs.  per  mile 


J' 


LUMBBB,  WOOD,  &C. 

20  On  timber,  squared  and  roimd,  per 
100  cubic  feet  per  nule,  ifcar.ied  in 
boats 

21  On  the  same,  if  carried  in  rafts,  (ex- 
cept dock  sticks  as  in  next  ium,) 
peir  100  cubic  feet  per  mile 

22  On  round  dock  sticks,  passing  in  cr.bs 
separate  from  erery  other  kind  of 
timber,  per  100  nubic  feet  per  mile. . 

23  On  blocks  of  timber  for  paring  itreetn 
per  1000  lbs.  per  mile 

24  1st.  On  boanis,  plank,  scantling,  and 
sawed  timber,  reduced  to  inch  mea- 
sure, and  all  siding,  lath,  and  other 
sawed  stuff,  less  than  one  inch  thick, 
carried  in  boats  (except  such  as  are 
enumerated  in  regulations,  numbers 
20  snd  3ft),  per  1000  feet  per  mile 

2nd.  On   the  same,  if  transported  in 

rafts 

2ft  On  mahogany  (except  veneering),  re- 
0    4  46          duced  to  inch  measure,  per  1000 
feet  per  mile 

26  On  sawed  lath,  of  less  than  ten  feet  in 
lenctb,  split  Isth,  hoop  poles,  hand< 
spikes,  rowing  oars,  broom  handles, 
spokes,  hubs,  tree  nails,  felloes, 
bjat-knce«,  plane  stocks,  pickets  for 
fences,  and  stuff,  manufactured  or 
partly  manufactured  for  chairs  and 
bedsteads,  per  1000  lbs.  per  mile. . . . 

PRBSBMT   BATKS  ON    STATES. 

27  On  stares  and  beading,  transported  in 
boats,  per  1000  lb«.  per  mile, 

1st.  For  pipes  and  hogsheads 

2d.  For  barrels 

28  Un  the  same,  if  transported  in  rafts, 
per  1000  lbs.  per  mile 


CONSTITWTIONAL  BATBS. 

On  stave  and  heading  for  pipes,  per 
1000  lbs.  per  mile 

On  staves  and  heading  for  hogsheads, 
per  1000  lbs.  permile 

On  staves  and  beading  for  barrels  or 
less,  per  1000  lbs.  per  mile    

29  On  shingles  per  M.  per  mile,  carried 

in  boats 

30  On  tbe  same,  if  conveyed  in  rafts,  per 

M.  per  mile 

31  On  split  posts  (not  exceeding  ten  feet 
in  length),  and  raiLi  for  fencing 
(not  exceeding  fourteen  feet  iu 
length)  per  M.  per  mile,  carried  in 
boats •  •  • 

32  On  the  same,  if  conveyed  in  rafts,  per 

M.  per  mile | 

33  On  wood  for  fuel,  except  such  as  may. 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  salt,| 
which  shall  be  exempt  from  toll.) 
and  tan  bark,  per  cord  per  mile  . . . .  i 

34  On  the  ssme,  if  transported  in  rafts,  | 

per  cord  permile ' 

35  On  sawed  stuff  for  wfaieow  blinds,  | 
not  exceeding  one-fourth  of  an  iucU : 
in  thicknen,  and  window  sashes! 
per  1000  lbs.  per  mile 


ct.  m.fr, 

0  4ft 

0  2    3 

0  ft    0 

1  0     0 

1  0    0 

0  2    0 


0  ft    0 
2    0    0 

1  ft    0 


s$-ss 

'is* 


ct.  m.  fr. 

0    4  46 
0    2  23 


0  ft  00 
0  ft  00 
0    ft  00 


0    ft  00 
0    6  00 

0    ft  00 


0     1    5 
0    2    0 


0    7  00 


2    0  00 
2    0  00 


1     0    0 


0    ft    0 
{coMtimued) 


VOL.  ft. 


4  z 
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AMERICA. 


ARTICLES. 


AOBICl'LTCJRAL  PRODUCTIONS,  9iC, 

36  On  cotton  and  wool,  per  1000  IIm.  per 

mile 

37  On  live  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  per 

1000  lbs.  per  mile 

3A  On  borsea  (and  each  horae  when  not 
weighed,  to  be  computed  at  900  lbs.) 
per  1000  Iba.  per  mile 

39  On  rags,  per  1000  Ib«.  per  mile 

40  On  hemp,  manilla,  and  unmanufsc- 

tared  tobacco,  per  1000  lbs.  per 
mile 

41  On  pressed  bay.  per  1000  lbs.  per  mile 
4«  On  wheat  and   all  other  agricultural 

productions  of  the  United  States, 
not  particnlarly  sppcifled,  and  not 
being  merchandise,  per   1000   lbs. 

per  mile 

43  On  merchandise,  per  1000  lbs.  per 
mile 


ct.  m.  fr. 


Jz  m  9  9 

■2S-S-2 


ct.  m.  fr. 

4  46 
4  46 


0    9    0 


ARTICLES  NOT  RNUMIRATBD. 

44  On  all  articles  not  eniranerated  or  ex- 

cepted, passing  from  tide  water,  per 
1000  lbs.  per  mile I  0 

45  On  all  articles  not  enumerated  or  ex-! 

cepted.  pasting  towards  tide  water, 

per  1000  lbs,  per  mile |o    4 


4  46 
4  46 


4  46 
4  40 


ARTICLES. 


ct.m.fr. 


BOATS  AND   PABSBNOBmt. 

46  On  boats  nsed  chiefly  for  the  tr«ns- 
porution  of  persons,  navigating  any 
of  the  canals,  except  the  Junction 
canal,  per  mile 

47  On  boats  used  chiefly   for  the  trans- 

yartation  of  persons  navigating  the 
unction  canal,  and  not  connected 
with  regular  lines  of  boats  for  the 
transportstion  of  persona  on  the 
Erie  or  Champlain  canals,  per  mile 

48  On  boats,  used  chiefly  for  the  t 
porUtion  of  property,  per  mile. 


Si 


ct.ai.fr. 


sot 

9    0    9 


S    •« 


4  46 
89t 


9    0,  0    4  46 


5    0    4  46 


CONSTITUTIONAL  BATBS.  j 

On  boats  made  and  used  diiefly  for: 
the  transporUtion  of  property,  onl 
each  ton  of  their  capacity,  per  mile]     . . 

49  On  all  persons  over  ten  years  of  *(«• 

per  mile 0 

50  On  articles  of  the  manufactnre  of  the 
United  States,  going  towards  tide 
water,  althooBh  they  nay  he  enu- 
merated in  the  foregoing  list,  per 
1000  lU.  per  mile 


The  secretary  of  state^  pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  the  Assembly,  of  Fe- 
bruary 2,  1843,  has  submitted  the  second  annual  report  of  the  several  lotdsiii 
the  state  to  the  legislature.  The  document  has  not  yet  been  printed,  but  t  gen- 
tleman at  Albany  has  furnished  us  with  the  tabular  statement  whidi  (bllowi, 
carefully  copied  and  compiled  from  the  official  manuscript  documents.  Much 
care  has  been  taken  to  compare  and  verify  the  various  columns,  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  strictly  correct. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  column  showing  the  net  income  of  the  roid, 
does  not,  in  all  cases^  express  the  legitimate  earnings  of  the  road.  The  reoeqAi 
for  the  year  past  include  sales  of  surplus  materials,  and  other  extraneous  items. 

The  first  seven  roads  in  the  table  form  the  continuous  line,  in  the  order  vk 
which  they  are  placed,  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie.  The  average  cost  per 
mile,  of  the  whole  number  of  roads,  is  30,700  dollars.  By  reference  to  tbe  eiMl 
of  construction  given  in  the  table,  and  deducting  the  cost  of  the  Schenectady  ui 
Troy,  and  the  Albany  and  West  Stockbridge  roads,  from  which  no  revenue  ii  dfr 
rived,  the  total  cost  of  the  other  roads  is  shown  to  be  17,197,251  doIlai%  fiRNi 
which  are  derived  the  aggregate  income  of  1,100,016  dollars.  From  tbis  alil^ 
ment  results  17,197,251  dollars:  1,100,016  dollars::  1:  64  or  6  4-10  per ceH 
on  the  capital  invested. 

This  is  an  increase  of  nearly  one  per  cent  over  the  results  for  t^ie  year  1843. 
The  railroads  of  Massachusetts  ranged  about  the  same  for  that  year.  The  ntt 
per  cent  of  income,  on  some  2000  miles  of  railroads  in  the  United  Stately  tf 
ascertained  by  Chevalier  de  Gerstner,  in  1839,  was  very  nearly  the  same.  The 
whole  number  of  miles  run  on  all  the  roads,  is  1,257,529 ;  the  ooit  tor  nmiiiiV 
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and  repairs  is  799,763  dollars ;  which  gives  the  average  cost  per  mile,  sixty-four 
cents. 

The  West  Stockbridge  road  is  run  in  connexion  with  the  western  railroad, 
forming  a  continuous  line  between  Greenbush  and  Worcester.  No  separate  ac- 
count has  been  kept  of  through  and  way  passengers. 

The  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Railroad  company  have  an  undivided  interest  with 
the  Utica  and  Schenectady,  Syracuse  and  Utica,  Auburn  and  Syracuse,  and 
Auburn  and  Rochester  Railroad  companies,  in  100  passenger  cars,  and  twenty- 
eight  mail  and  baggage  cars. 

Of  the  seventeen  railroad  corporations  of  the  state,  eleven  of  them  have  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  of  February  2,  1 843,  leaving  the  following  compa- 
nies in  default,  viz. :  New  York  and  Erie,  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock,  Hudson  and 
Berkshire,  Lewiston,  Long  Island,  and  New  York  and  Harlem. 


HAM  B  op  ROAD. 


Il«ka«fc«a4  MudHiB  .. 
Qri«m  and  a^tiiKladf , 
EyimatiHB  wmA  UdcK. .  > , 
Anbont  and  BfraeBM. 
Anbuzii  ind  RACbeiter. 
TvtiAttAnd*  ...,.**.,* 
Atiic*  and  Bu^Tnlo  . .. 
Han  tog  ci  &  Scheiieci»d|^« 
Scbencfctadr  »«d  Tn-j?  ., 

l^iif  l«jADd«,i -*  ^' ■- -> -- 
N**r  Vorfc  mad  En«  .*.. 
New  Tork  and  Htrlem  . 
All»»y  moA  Wn t  SCodt- 


BBdaeo  «ml  B«i«liire> 


C^cut  of  Con- 

ft  ruction 


d«lliifi. 
»,I68.C6*  DO 

i,7tmM7  03 


AnQuftl   EX' 
fWDditura. 


dollnni- 
34,iHCl  00 

TI.OiBA  ai 

23.5JJ  10 
t6,^H)0  03 
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CANALS  AND  RAILROADS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Canals  and  Railroads  constructed  by  the  State. — In  \*]^l,  a  report  was  made 
by  a  committee  of  the  legislature,  recommending  the  improvement  of  the  Dela* 
ware,  Lehigh,  and  Lackawana  rivers  ;  a  canal  from  the  Schuylkill  to  the  Susque- 
hanna, by  way  of  the  Tulpehocken  and  Swatara ;  the  improvement  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, with  its  north  and  west  branches,  and  a  connexion  by  way  of  the 
Sinnemahoning  between  the  west  branch  of  Susquehanna  and  the  Alleghany 
river  and  Lake  Erie.  A  portage  connexion  was  also  proposed  from  the  head 
waters  of  the  Juniata  to  those  of  the  Conemaugh,  in  order  to  form  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Susquehanna  to  Pittsburg.  As  railroads  were  then  unknown,  it 
was  proposed  to  connect  the  canals  by  means  of  good  turnpike-roads  across  the 
dividing  summits. 

Nothing  was  done  by  the  state  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvements  until 
1824,  when  an  act  was  passed  authorising  the  governor  to  appoint  three  commis- 
sioners to  explore  a  route  for  a  canal  from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg,  by  the  waters 
of  the  Juniata  and  Conemaugh  rivers ;  and  also  the  route  for  a  connexion  by 
way  of  the  west  branch  of  Susquehanna  and  Sinnemahoning,  with  the  waters  of 
the  Alleghany  river.  An  examination  of  the  country  between  the  Schuylkill 
and  Susquehanna,  through  the  great  valley  of  Chester  and  Lancaster  countieSi 
was  also  directed ;  together  with  a  route  "  beginning  at  tf  point  on  the  river 
Schuylkill,  in  the  county  of  Schuylkill,  thence  by  Mahanoy  creek,  the  river 
Susquehanna,  the  Moshannon,  Clearfield,  and  Black  Lick  creeks,  the  Conemaugh, 
Kiskiminetas,  and  Alleghany  river  to  Pittsburg/^ 

In  1825,  an  act  was  passed  authorising  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  canal 
commissioners,  and  directing  the  following  additional  surveys  to  be  made :  "  one 
from  Philadelphia  through  Chester  and  Lancaster  counties,  and  thence  by  the 
west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  waters  thereof  to  the  Alleghany  and 
Pittsburg;  also  from  the  Alleghany  to  Lake  Erie;  one  other  from  Philadelpliia 
by  the  Juniata  to  Pittsburg,  and  from  thence  to  Lake  Erie ;  one  from  the  dty  of 
Philadelphia  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state  towards  the  Seneca  or  Cayiiga 
lake;  one  through  Cumberland  and  Franklin  counties  to  the  Potomac  river;  and 
one  by  the  Conecocheague,  or  Monococy  and  Conewago  to  the  Susquehanna.'' 
A  survey  was  also  directed,  by  the  same  act,  to  be  made  through  the  county  rf 
Bedford,  to  connect  the  route  of  the  proposed  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  with 
the  Juniata  route. 

By  the  act  of  the  25th  of  February,  1826,  the  canal  commissioners  were 
directed  '^  to  locate  and  put  under  contract  a  canal  on  the  east  side  of  the  Susque- 
hanna river,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Swatara  to  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Juniata ;  and  one  from  Pittsburg  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kiskiminetas ;  thus  com- 
mencing two  sections  of  the  main  line  of  communication  irom  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburg.     They  were  also  authori^^ed,  as  soon  as  they  might  deem  it  practicaUe 
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and  expedient,  to  construct  a  navigable  feeder  of  a  canal  from  French  creek  to 
the  summit  level  at  Conneaut  lake^  and  to  survey  and  locate  a  route  for  a  canal 
from  that  to  Lake  Erie/' 

**  In  order  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  commonwealth,  an  internal  improve- 
ment fund  was  established  (April  1,  1826)  under  the  control  of  the  secretary  of 
the  commonwealth^  the  auditor- general,  and  the  state-treasurer,  as  commissioners; 
which  fund  was  specifically  appropriated,  pledged,  and  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  interest  and  reimbursing  the  principal  of  the  state  debt  which  might 
be  created  in  consequence  of  the  construction  of  the  canals  and  public  improve- 
ments :  the  accounts  of  the  fund  to  be  kept  separate  from  the  other  public  ac- 
counts/' This  fund  consists  of  the  tolls  which  were  to  be  received  on  all  the 
public  woiks,  the  auction  duties,  the  net  proceeds  of  all  escheats,  and  the  divi- 
dends on  road,  canal,  and  bridge  stocks  owned  by  the  state.  By  subsequent 
enactments,  the  tax  on  collateral  inheritances,  taxes  on  certain  property,  and 
sundry  otiier  appropriations  were  added  to  the  fund. 

By  the  act  of  April  9,  1827,  "  the  construction  of  a  canal  up  the  Juniata  as 
£sr  as  Lewistown ;  another  up  the  Kiskiminetas  and  Conemaugh  to  BlairsviUe, 
and  one  up  the  Susquehanna  to  Northumberland  were  duly  authorised."  By  the 
same  act,  *^  surveys  were  directed  to  be  made  of  the  route  across  the  Alleghany 
mountain  from  Frankstown  on  the  Juniata  to  Johnstown  on  the  Conemaugh, 
with  a  view  of  determining  whether  the  portage  should  be  by  a  smooth  and  per- 
manent road  of  easy  graduation,  or  by  a  railway  with  locomotive  and  stationary 
engines  or  otherwise.'*  Surveys  were  also  ordered  between  the  west  branch  and 
the  Alleghany  river;  up  the  north  branch  from  Northumberland  to  the  state  line, 
and  from  Pittsburg  to  Erie  by  the  route  of  Beaver  and  Shenango.  A  survey  for 
a  railroad  was  also  directed  to  be  made  ^^from  Philadelphia,  through  Chester  and 
Lancaster  counties  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  also  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of 
connecting  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Lehigh  rivers,  by  a  canal  or 
railway/*  A  survey  was,  by  the  same  act,  directed  to  be  made  for  extending  the 
canal  down  the  Susquehanna,  from  the  mouth  of  Swatara  to  the  Maryland  line. 
Operations  for  the  construction  of  the  French  Creek  feeder  (to  Conneaut  lake)  was 
ordered,  and  surveys  directed  from  Conneaut  to  Lake  Erie.  The  commissioners 
were  instructed  to  make  a  survey  for  a  canal  from  Philadelphia  up  the  valley  of 
the  Delaware  to  Carpenter'*s  point ;  "  and  if  found  practicable,  to  locate  and  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  such  portion  of  it  as  should  not  exceed  the  cost  of 
100,000  dollars,  provided  that  the  average  expense  thereof  should  not  exceed 
12,000  dollars  per  mile." 

By  the  act  of  the  24th  of  Maroh,  1828,  ^^  the  extension  of  the  cimals  on  the 
Susquehanna,  from  the  mouth  of  Swatara  to  Columbia;  from  Lewistown  to  Hol- 
Udaysburg  on  the  Juniata ;  from  Northumberland  along  the  west  branch  of  the 
Sosqvehanna  to  Bald  Eagle ;  from  Northumberland  to  the  New  Toik  state  line,  on 
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the  north  branch ;  from  Taylor's  ferry  to  Easton,  on  the  Defew»rey  imA  (mm  filMri" 
vill©  to  Johnstown  on  the  Conemaugh,  were  authorised.  The  Alleghany  PortagQ 
railroad  ;  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  railroad  was  ordered ;  and  preliminary 
surveys  of  other  lines  of  proposed  improvements  were  authorised  to  be  execute 

These  works  w^ere  commenced  and  carried  forward  with  great  speed* 
credit  of  the  state  was  then  in  a  highly  honourable  condition^  no  one  suspecG 
its  integrity;    money  was  abundant,   and  the  legislature  found  no  difficulty] 
borrowing  from  the  capitahsts  of  all  countries :   especially  from  England. 

Mr.  Frego,  in  an  excellent  little  work  on  Pennsylvania,  observes, — 

"  If  the  system  of  public  works  undertaken  had  been  less  extensive  in  the  1 
Imnd  had  been  coufiaed  at  first  to  the  main  line  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittiiburg",  1 
^  Addition  of  the  Delaware  division ;   and  these  had  been  cami meted  with  a  strict,  i  _ 

the  public  interest  alonet  and  managed  afterwards  with  prudence  and  rcafu/m^t  f^  /^ 
ronrahle  ftntieipations  of  the  people  wotiid  doubtless  have  been  realised,  Bui,  iji  orilif 
to  obtain  votes  in  the  legislature  for  tlie  commencement  of  the  main  lines^  U  was  { 


e.cpedient  to  pvsk  the  improvements  into  ever i/  practicable  part  of  the  atat^^  thai  aMmem 
as  possible  shoidd  partake  of  the  expected  benefit.  The  consequence  has  been  the  tawm 
expenditure  of  millimts  mi  lines  as  yet  unproductive ;  while  a  system  of  managew^mt 
direeiod  hy  party  politics^  and  the  employment  of  countless  swarms  of  public  etgenU^  «s 
a  reward  for  political  services,  without  due  regard  to  their  character  or  ^u/iiificaiimSt 
have  not  only  absorbed  the  whole  revenue  derived  from  the  ^finished  lifu^g^  htt  ht9e 
brought  the  stnte  annually  in  debt  for  their  maintenance, 

*'■  This  career  of  lavish  expenditure  and  continual  extension  was  at  length  ckedud* 

The  alarming  increase  of  the  state  debt,    the  enormous  excess  in  the  cost  of  conipklii|| 

many  of  the  works  above  the  estimates  of  the  engineers^  and  the  failure  of  the  noiilMd 

.  lines  to  support  by  their  tolls  the  annual  charges  on  them  for  repairs  and  expenses^  IvcMMT 

Laubjects  for  serious  consideration.     Those  who  had  from  the  fii^t  doubted  the  expis&antf 

"?  undertaking  such  a  gigantic  scale  of  improvement,  became  decidedly  hostile  to  tlie  fwf* 

_lir  extension  of  the  system,  while  its  warmest  advocates  were  discouraged  at  the  pruipMt 

fbefore  them.    The  public  voice  called  for  a  retrenchment  of  expenditures,  and  the  opienHI — 

were  prosecuted  on  a  reduced  scale.  The  work  on  some  of  the  lines  was  suspended,  and 

only  continued  on  those  which  were  necessary  to  complete  certain  connoxioDS,  or  tlios^ 

were  deemed  likely  to  afford  immediate  advantage  from  completion. 

**  The  present  deranged  condition  of  the  state  finances,  and  the  utter  prostration  u(t« 
credit  of  the  commonwcalthj   have  now  put  a  stop  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  polfe 
works.     The  time  has  come  for  serious  consideTatiou  upon  the  means  of  extricating  Pwa* 
,  aylvania  from  her  present  embarrassed  condition.     No  remedy  can  be  devii^  but  tbat  ^ 
Ftaxbgthe  people;  and  even  taxation^  so  long  as  the  public  improvement*  are  so  msna^ 
las  not  to  sustam  themselves,  will  be  ineffectual,  unless  increased  from  year  to  year.  A  mmt 
1 0conomical  sitperintendence  of  our  canals  and  railroads,  or  their  transfer  from  ih^  flat*  to 
individuals  or  companies,  seems  to  be  imperatively  demanded  by  the  j  - 

such  a  transfer,  on  fair  terms  and  under  proper  regulations,  the  state  v. 
lieved  from  a  heavy  burden,  while  the  people  would  stilt  have  the  use  and  advauugv  ui  Ott 
public  improvements  as  fully  as  at  present. 

'^  But  notwithstanding  the  present  gloomy  proepect  of  our  financial  affiiizvi  aiMl  ^ 


heavy  debt  incurred  by  the  commonwealth  in  the  construction  of  her  railroads  and  eaail^ 
[it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  advantages  to  the  people,  in  the  increased  vaihjc  of  liMir 
property,  and  the  creation  of  facdities  fc^  trade  and  transnortatioD^  togetlu*r  iritii  tbt 
expenditure,  among  them,  of  large  sums  of  public  money,  have  far  montp  than  cxnialitf* 
balanced  the  burden  of  moderate  taxation.  Without  the  means  of  tmnspoftaiiOQ  oo 
the  pubUc  works,  our  agricuituraly  commercial;  manufacturing,  and  muierml  rvaomoB 
would  never  have  been  developcil  as  they  now  are  ;  and  the  eountJeto  nulliaiai  giaaci  hff 
the  |teople,  through  the  establishment  of  the  public  improvements,  wotdd  cauM  the  |iubl>r 
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to  ^itik  uno  iusigtiificanoe»  if  eompared  with  tlie  value  of  die  advantages  resultiDg 
m  thanu 

In  order  to  contrast  the  fonner  tunes  and  facilities  with  the  present,  it  maybe  men*! 
n<*c!,  fliat  before  turnpikes  were  constructed,  it  required  a  good  team  of  five  or  sax  horsesij 
'i*en  to  twenty-five  days,   to   transport  from  2500  to  3500  lbs.   of  goods  &oai1 
tia  to  Pittsburg.     On  the  completion  of  the  tumpilte  across  Uie  mountains,   th^ 
d  v(  a  waggon  waa  increased  to  6000  or  8000  pounds,  and  the  trip  was  made  m  twelv 
fifteen  daya«     The  price  of  carriage  varied  from  three  or  four  to  thirteen  cents  [ 
pound,  the  hitter  being  paid  for  several  loads  soon  after  the  peace  with  Great  Britain.  Sincei 
the  construction  of  our  raiJroaiU  and  canals,  any  quantity  of  merchandise  and  produce  can" 
be  tran^pcjrted  between  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  or  New  York  in  six  or  seven 
at  an  average  price,  each  way.  of  less  tlian  one  dollar  per  100  pounds,  or  one  cent 
pound ;  and  the  passage  for  travellers  by  canal  and  railroads  between  Pittsburg  and 
!se  citie*i  is  now  made  in  two,  three,  or  four  days,    at  less  than  half  the  former  expense  j 
the  fltage. 

**  It  b  uot|  however,  in  the  construction  of  canals  and  railroads  alone  that  tlie  funds  \ 

tbe  state  have  been  invested.     Extensive  appropriations  have  been  made  towards  im^ 

ig  the  navigable  channeb  of  many  of  our  rivers  and  large  streams  ;  to  the  making  of 

and  the  bmlding  of  bridges  ;  while  subscriptions  have  been   liberally  made  on  the 

t  of  the  commonwealth  to  the  stock  of  railroad,  narigation,  turnpike,  and  bridge  com* 

ie§.      From  many  of  these  little  or  no  dividend  is  received,  but  atdl  the  people  have  tliel 

•Dttfit  of  their  use.  — ^pp.  149 — 151.  ' 

State  Can  a  lb, — The  Delaware  Section  of  the  Pennsi/lvania  carta  ff  at  ^ 
ristol,  on  the  River  Delaware,  twenty  miles  above  Philadelphia,  and  thence  ex- 
tends up  the  course  of  that  river  to  Easton,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lehigh,  where 
it  joins  the  navigation  of  the  Lehigh  company.  It  is  forty  feet  wide,  five  feet 
deep,  and  has  twenty-three  locks,  ninety  feet  long  by  eleven  feet  wide,  from  six^ 
to  ten  feet  in  height ;  total  lockage,  164  feet.  Length  of  canal,  sixty  miles ;  cost, 
74744  dollars. 

Tlje  Easitern  section  commences  at  Columbia,  the  western  termination  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Columbia  railroad,  and  extends  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Susquehanna  river  to  Middletown,  where  the  Union  canal  joins  it,  where  there 
arc  locks  connecting  with  the  Susquehanna.  It  then  continues  along  the  eastern 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  passes  through  Harrisburg  to  Duncan's  island,  near  th«^ 
mouth  of  the  Juniata,  where  it  joins  the  Juniata  section,  and  also  with  the  Sus* 
quehinna  division  of  the  state  canals.  It  is  forty  feet  wide  at  top,  twenty-eight 
bottom,  and  has  locks  ninety  feet  long,  and  seventeen  feet  wide ;  the  total 
^  ninety-five  feet.     Length,  forty-three  miles. 

nniata  section. — At  Duncan's  island,  a  dam  across  the  Susquehanna  gives 
c  water  for  the  Eastern  section.    The  Juniata  section  follows  the  valley  of  the 
uniata  to  Hollidaysburg,  in  Huntingdon  county,  where  it  joins  the  eastern  ter- 
nation  of  the  Alleghany  Portage  railroad.     TTiere  arc  seventeen  dams  on  this 
Ion,  and  about  sixteen  miles  of  slack  water  navigation.    The  canal  is  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  Eastern  section  ;  the  locks  are  of  the  same  length,  and 
teen  feet  wide.     Ascent  of  lockage,  576  feet;  distance,  130  miles. 
The  Stisquehamia  seciion, — This  canal  joins  the  Juniata  section  at  Duncan's 
.nd,  and  winds  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  up  that  river  to 
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Northumberland,  at  the  junction  of  the  north  and  west  branches,  where  it  unites 
with  the  north  and  west  branch  divisions.  Ascent,  eighty-six  and  a  half  feet; 
length,  thirty-nine  miles. 

The  North  Branch  section  opens  at  Northumberland,  and  follows  the  north 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  to  the  mouth  of  Lackawana,  in  Luzerne  county,  above 
Wilkesbarre.  There  is  a  dam  across  the  river  at  Nanticoke,  and  the  upper  end 
of  the  canal  is  supplied  with  water  firom  the  Lackawana.  Locks,  seventeen  feet 
by  ninety  feet ;  total  lockage,  112  feet;  length,  seventy- three  miles. 

The  North  Branch  extension  is  unfinished ;  it  was  intended  to  communicate 
with  the  New  York  state,  by  joining  the  Chenango  canal,  as  a  northern  outlet 
for  the  coal  and  iron  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  obtain  back  freights  of  salt  and 
gypsum.  From  Lackawana,  it  follows  the  north  branch  to  Athens,  in  Bradford 
county,  near  the  northern  line  of  the  state.  The  cost  of  work  done  on  this  ex- 
tension up  to  December  1,  1841,  amounted  to  2,348,276  dollars;  estimated  cost 
of  work  remaining  to  be  done,  1,298,416  dollars ;  total  estimated  cost,  3,646,693 
dollars.     Length  of  canal,  ninety  miles ;  lockage,  193  feet. 

The  West  Branch  section  is  a  lateral  canal  from  the  Susquehanna  section, 
beginning  at  Northumberland,  and  extending  up  the  west  branch  of  the  Sm- 
quehanna,  by  Milton,  Williamsport,  and  other  places,  to  the  bituminous  ood 
region  in  the  vicinity  of  Farrandsville. 

Two  lateral  branches  from  the  West  Branch  section  extend,  one  to  Lewisbai;;, 
about  half  a  mile,  and  the  other  to  Bald  Eagle  creek,  near  Lock  Haven,  three 
miles  and  a  half  in  length. 

The  Sinnemahoning  extension  is  a  continuation  of  the  West  Branch  canal  to 
the  mouth  of  Sinnemahoning  creek,  a  distance  of  about  thirty-six  miles  above 
Farrandsville.     It  is  unfinished,  the  work  being  suspended  in  1839, 

The  Wiconisco  canal  is  also  unfinished.  It  extends  along  the  east  bank  of 
the  Susquehanna,  from  the  dam  at  Clark's  ferry,  near  Duncan's  island,  to  SQ- 
lersburg,  at  the  mouth  of  Wiconisco  creek,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles ;  aseent, 
thirty-five  feet.  By  the  act  of  July  13,  1842,  this  canal  was  transferred  to  is 
incorporated  company,  <^  reserving  the  right  to  the  state  to  reclaim  it  sftsr 
twenty  years,  upon  paying  to  the  company  the  amount  expended  by  them  in  ito 
completion.'' 

The  Western  section,  near  Johnstone,  the  western  termination  of  As 
Alleghany  Portage  railroad,  the  Western  section  of  the  canal,  opens  and 
tinues  down  the  Conemaugh  and  Kiskiminetas  to  the  River  AU^hany ; 
which,  near  the  mouth  of  Kiskiminetas,  this  canal  winds  along  the  western  tank 
of  the  river  to  Alleghany  city,  opposite  Pittsburg,  where  it  crosses  an  aqnedoelt 
and  thence  runs  through  Pittsburg  to  the  Monongahela  river.  There  aie  tan 
dams  on  the  route,  and  upwards  of  twenty  miles  of  slack  wator^  navipibk  oa 
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their  pooU.     Below  BlidrsYille^  the  canal  passes  through  a  tunnel  81 7  feet  in 
length.     Descent  by  lockage,  471  feet;  distance,  105  miles. 

The  Beaver  section  extends  from  a  town  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Ohio, 
up  Beaver  river  to  the  Shenango,  and  thence  up  that  stream  to  the  head  of  slack  * 
water  navigation,  about  six  miles  above  Newcastle.     Length,  thirty-one  miles  ; 
ascent,  132  feet. 

A  little  below  Newcastle,  at  the  mouth  of  Mahoning  creek,  this  section 
is  crossed  by  the  Mahoning  canal,  which  extends  into  Ohio,  and  at  Akron 
it  intersects  the  Ohio  and  Erie  canal.  The  Beaver  section  is  only  a  part  of 
a  canal,  intended  to  connect  the  Ohio  river,  by  way  of  Conneaut  lake,  with  Lake 
Erie. 

The  Erie  extension  is  unfinished,  it  is  divided  into  the  Shenango  section, 
commences  at  the  head  of  the  Beaver  section,  above  Newcastle,  and  extends  north- 
ward to  the  town  of  Erie.  The  ascent  from  the  Shenango  pool  to  the  summit  at 
Conneaut  lake,  is  287  feet;  the  descent  thence  to  Lake  Erie,  510  feet.  The  level 
of  Conneaut  lake  b  419  feet  above  low  water  in  the  Ohio,  at  Beaver,  and  the 
surfiBtoe  of  Lake  Erie,  ninety-one  feet  lower  than  the  Ohio.  Length  of  the  Erie 
extentidn^  105  miles. 

The  French  Creek  feeder,  is  a  navigable  canal,  twenty-seven  miles  in  length, 
from  French  creek  above  Meadville  to  the  Erie  extension  at  Conneaut  lake. 

The  Franklin  line  joins  it  at  the  aqueduct,  seven  miles  below  Meadville, 
where  the  water  in  the  feeder  is  on  a  level  with  Conneaut  lake,  and  gives  it  an 
extension  to  Franklin  on  the  Alleghany  river.  Descent  of  lockage,  128  feet; 
length  twenty-two  miles. 

Pennsylvania  State  Railroads. — The  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  rail- 
road commences  at  Philadelphia,  crosses  the  Schuylkill  by  a  viaduct  about  two 
miles  firom  the  city,  and  follows  a  western  course  byDowningtown  and  Lancaster, 
to  Columbia  on  the  Susquehanna,  a  distance  of  eighty-two  miles.  Here  it 
joins  the  eastern  section  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal. 

The  Schuylkill  viaduct  for  the  rails  is  984  feet  in  length,  it  has  also  a  way  for 
carriages  and  foot  passengers.  Immediately  west  of  this,  the  road  ascends  by  an 
inclined  plain,  2805  feet  in  length,  with  a  rise  of  187  feet,  on  which  cars  ascend 
and  descend  at  the  same  time,  by  being  attached  to  an  endless  rope,  moved  by  a 
stationary  engine  of  sixty- horse  power.  The  railroad  then  ascends  gradually  to 
near  the  West  Chester  railroad,  about  twenty-two  miles  from  Philadelphia,  where 
its  height  is  543  feet  above  tide-water.  The  railroad  then  descends  293  feet,  at 
a  grade  of  twenty-nine  feet  to  the  mile,  to  the  Brandywine  viaduct  near  Down- 
ingtown ;  from  thence  it  again  ascends,  after  crossing  the  West  Brandywine  near 
Conleaville,  over  the  North  Valley  hill,  at  Mine  Ridge  gap,  by  a  grade  in- 
creased for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  to  forty-five  feet  per  mile.    From  this 
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height  the  road  descends  250  feet  into  the  Lancaster  valley^  by  the  city  of  Lan- 
caster^ and  descends  but  twenty-five  feet^  by  a  route  of  six  miles,  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna river,  Columbia. 

There  are  several  viaducts  over  the  streams  crossed  by  this  railroad^  parti- 
cularly those  over  Valley  creek  and  West  Brandywine ;  the  latter  is  835  feet  in 
length,  and  seventy-two  feet  above  the  water.  Those  over  the  Big  and  Little 
Conestoga  creeks  are  1412  feet  and  804  feet  long.  The  highest  embankment  is 
eighty  feet,  and  the  deepest  cuttings  from  thirty  to  forty  feet.  The  locomotiTe 
engines  for  the  transportation  of  freight,  are  capable  of  drawing  upwards  of  100 
tons  each,  exclusive  of  the  weight  of  cars,  engine,  &c.,  or  nearly  200  tons  in  all, 
at  an  average  speed  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  per  hour. 

The  Alleghany  Portage  railroad  commences  at  Hollidaysburg,  at  the  western 
termination  of  the  Juniata  canal,  and  crosses  the  Alleghany  ridge  at  Blair's  gap; 
thence  it  descends  to  the  valley  of  the  Conemaugh,  to  Johnstown,  at  the  western 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal.  There  are  ten  inclined  planes  on  this  rul- 
road  from  Johnstown  eastward,  and  eleven  "  levels,"  or  graded  lines  of  road,  the 
inclination  of  which  is  from  ten  feet  to  fifteen  feet  to  the  mile,  except  that  between 
Johnstown  and  the  first  plane,  which  has  a  grade  of  about  twenty-four  feet, between 
the  eastern  plane  and  Hollidaysburg,  where  the  maximum  grade  is  fifty-two 
feet.  Blair's  gap  is  2325  feet  above  the  level  of  mean  high  water  of  the  tide  on 
the  Susquehanna;  the  ascent  from  Hollidaysburg  to  the  simimit,  is  1398  feet  in 
ten  miles,  and  the  descent  to  Johnstown  1171  feet  in  twenty-six  miles  and  a  half. 
There  are  five  inclined  planes  on  each  side  of  the  summit ;  the  longest  being  the 
third  one  west  of  Hollidaysburg,  which  is  3117  feet  in  length,  with  a  rise  of  307^ feet; 
and  the  shortest,  the  third  east  of  Johnstown,  1480  feet  in  length,  rising  130|feeL 

At  the  head  of  each  inclined  plane,  there  are  two  stationary  engines  of  about 
thirty-five  horse  power  each,  which  draw  up  and  let  down,  by  the  endkss  rope, 
the  cars  attached.  Four  cars,  each  loaded  with  a  burden  of  7000  pounds,  on 
be  drawn  up  at  once,  and  as  many  let  down  at  the  same  time,  from  six  to  tea 
times  in  an  hour.  On  the  short  levels  between  the  planes,  horses  are  used  tat 
drawing  the  cars. 

A  viaduct  over  the  Conemaugh,  consists  of  a  single  arch  of  dghty  feet 
at  a  height  of  seventy  feet  above  the  water  of  the  stream.  Through  a  ridge 
the  head  of  the  first  plane,  east  of  Johnstown,  there  is  a  tunnel,  901  feet  is 
length,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  nineteen  feet  high.  This  railroad  is  thirty  mikt 
and  a  half  long. 

The  Gettysburg  rai/road,  intended  to  communicate  between  the  FaoR* 
sylvania  improvements  and  those  of  Maryland,  from  the  Baltimoie  to  fle 
Ohio  railroad,  and  also  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canaL  After  ezpen&f 
more  than  700,000  dollars,  on  the  eastern  end  between  Gettysbmrg  and  the  soi- 
mit  of  the  south  mountain,  the  work  was  suspended. 
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Pennsylvania  Canals  and  RAtLROADa  cdkbtructed  by  Companies. — 
The  Lehigh  naingationi  consists  of  a  succession  of  canal  and  slack  water  naviga- 
ion  constracted  by  the  Lehigh  company,  numerous  dams  built  across  the  river 
[)rm  navigable  pools,  and  between  these  there  are  canals  of  various  lengths. 
These  works  join  the  Delaware  section  of  the  state  canal  at  Haston  on  the  Dela- 
e,  and  extend  up  the  Lehigh  river  by  Bethlehem  and  Allentown  to  Mauch 
ittnk,at  the  eastern  termination  of  the  great  southern  anthracite  coal  basin. 
The  canals  are  sixty  feet  wide  at  the  water  line,  forty-five  feet  at  bottom,  and  five 
feet  deep ;  k>ck8  100  feet  long  and  twenty-two  feet  wide,  capable  of  passing  boats 
carrying  more  than  100  tons ;  dams  from  300  feet  to  564  feet  long,  and  eight 
et  to  nineteen  feet  and  a  half  high.  Distance,  forty-six  miles  and  a  half,  with 
,  rise  in  lockage  of  353  feet. 

From  Mauch  Chunk  the  navigation  is  continued  up  the  river  to  Whitehaven, 
ily-four  miles  and  three  quarters;  and  thence  to  the  falls  at  Stod darts v ill e, 
liirteen  miles  and  a  half,  there  is  a  descent  for  boats  by  artificial  freshets,  chieiiy 
or  bringing  down  lumber.     The  distance  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  the  northern 
termination  of  the  works,  is  thirty-eight  miles  and  a  quarter.     Ascent,  936  feet, 
te  locks  above  Mauch  Chunk  are  of  the  same  length  as  those  below,  and  twenty 
wide ;  one  of  them  has  a  lift  of  thirty  feet,  and  can  be  filled  or  emptied  in 
ro  minutes  and  a  half.     On  this  upper  division  of  the  work  are  twenty  daras, 
>m  fourteen  to  thirty-eight  feet  high,  and  from  18?  to  375  feet  long.     Total 
Biigth  of  the  Lehigh  navigation,  eighty- four  miles  and  a  half- 

Tlie  Ldckuwaien  canal  is  an  extension  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal 
into  Pennsylvania.  It  enters  the  state  near  the  mouth  of  Lackawaxen,  and 
esttends  up  that  stream  to  Honesdale,  in  Wayne  county,  wliere  it  connects  with 
ft  milroiad  to  the  Lackawana  coal  mines  at  Carbondale.  Length,  twenty-five 
inilesi  lockage  rise,  187  feet  from  the  Delaware  to  Honesdale,  which  is  870  feet 
mbovc  tide  water. 

The  Schiij/ihiil  tiavigntion  commences  at  Fair  Mount  dam,  near  Philadel[>hia, 

and  follows  the  Schuylkill  by  Norristown  and  Reading  to  Port  Cari>on,    It  openn 

a  WBt^  carriage  between  the  Philadelphia  and  the  Schuylkill  coal  region.     It  was 

iRieciced  in  1815,  and  completed  in  1826.     Like  the  Lehigh  navigation,  it 

sts  of  pools  formed  across  the  river,  \(ith  intervening  lines  of  canal  ^  some*j 

on  the  east  and  sometimes  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  which  the  canal . 

I  several  times.    Near  Reading  it  is  intersected  by  the  Union  canal,  which 

5s  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  state  canals  of  the  interior.    Length  of  navigation 

jm  Philadelphia  to  Port  Carbon,  108  miles,  of  which  fifty-eight  is  canal  and 

tfiy  alack  water.     The  longest  line  of  canal  on  the  route  is  twenty-two  milen, 

led  the  Girard,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  five  or  six  miles  below  Reading. 

Tidtli  of  canal,  tliirty-six  feet  at  h»p,  twenty-two  at  bottom,  and  four  feet  deep. 

eighty  feet  by  seveutcen ,  total  ascent,  tUU  feet. 
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The  Union  canal  passes  from  the  Schuylkill,  near  Reading,  westward  up  the 
valley  of  Tulpehocken  creek,  to  the  summit  between  the  head  waters  of  that 
stream  and  those  of  the  Quitapahilla,  a  branch  of  the  Swatanu  It  then  descends 
the  Swatara  to  the  Susquehanna,  near  Middletown.  A  branch,  twenty-three 
miles  in  length,  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  navigable  canal  and  a  feeder,  and 
extends  up  the  Swatara  northward  to  Pine  Grove,  in  Schuylkill  county,  from 
which  railroads  extend  to  the  coal  mines.  Near  the  gap  by  which  the  Swatan 
passes  through  the  Blue  mountain,  a  large  dam  is  constructed  which  forms  a 
pool  or  reservoir  several  miles  in  extent.  The  feeder  on  the  Swatara  being  lower 
than  the  summit  level  of  the  canal  near  Lebanon,  water  works  have  been  con- 
structed, which  are  now  aided  by  steam  engines,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
water,  which  is  conducted  in  a  trunk  several  miles  to  the  main  canaL  From  the 
commencement  of  this  canal  on  the  Schuylkill  to  the  summit  level,  the  decline 
is  forty-one  miles  and  a  quarter;  ascent  of  lockage,  311  feet.  The  summit  level 
is  seven  miles  long,  and  498^  feet  above  tide  water.  From  this  to  the  Susque- 
hanna is  thirty-three  miles  and  three  quarters ;  descent,  208^  feet.  Width  of 
canal,  thirty-six  feet ;  depth,  four  feet.  Locks,  seventy-five  feet  by  eight  feet  and 
a  half.     Length  of  canal,  eighty-two  miles. 

The  Susquehanna  or  Tide  Water  canal,  commencing  at  Wrightsville,  opponte 
Columbia,  and  continues  along  the  west  side  of  the  Susquehanna  river  to  Hayn- 
de-Grace,  in  Maryland.  This  canal  opens  a  communication  between  the  eastern 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  and  the  tide  water  of  Chesapeake  bay.  Canal, 
fifty  feet  wide,  five  feet  deep ;  locks  with  double  chamber,  admitting  the  pass^e 
of  two  boats  at  the  same  time,  or  of  a  raft  170  feet  long,  and  sixteen  feet  wide. 
Length,  forty-five  miles ;  descent,  233  feet. 

The  Conestoga  navigation  consists  of  dams  and  locks,  on  Conestoga  creek, 
from  the  city  of  Lancaster  to  the  Susquehanna  river.  Locks,  100  feet  by  twenty* 
two  feet;  length  of  navigation,  eighteen  miles;  descent,  sixty- two  feet. 

The  Codorus  navigation,  by  dams,  locks,  and  canals  on  Codorus  creek,  from 
the  borough  of  York  to  the  Susquehanna  river.     Length,  eleven  miles. 

Bald  Eagle  and  Spring  Creek  navigation,  extends  from  the  West  Biaoch 
State  canal,  at  Lock  Haven,  in  Clinton  county,  up  the  Bald  Eagle  and  Spring 
creeks  to  Bellefonte,  in  Centre  county.  Length,  twenty-five  miles ;  ninetem  of 
which  are  finished.     Lockage,  183  feet. 

Monongahela  Improvement  navigation,  extending  up  that  river  to  the  Viigiii» 
line ;  unfinished.     Length,  about  forty  miles. 

Mahoning  canal,  eight  miles  of  which  are  in  Pennsylvania^  extends  from  tke 
Beaver  division  of  the  State  canal,  near  Newcastle,  in  Mercer  county,  vap  Ae 
valley  of  Mahoning  river  into  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  joins  the  Ohio  and  Erie 
canal  at  Akron,  Ohio.     Length,  eighty-five  miles. 

CoRPORATBD  RAILROADS. — ^Thcrc  are  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  tlie 
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iDoarporated  districts  adjotDing,  several  short  railroads  joining  or  uniting  the 
greater  railroads  which  approach  the  city  in  dififerent  directions. 

The  City  railroad  extends  along  Broad-street  from  the  Columbia  railroad,  at 
TinC'^treeti  to  the  South wark  railroad,  at  Cedar-street  or  South-street,  one  mile; 
urith  a  branch  down  Market-street  from  Broad-street  to  Third-street,  and  thence 
dowfi  Third-street  and  Dock-etreet  to  the  city  warehouses  near  Dock-street  i 
wharf*     Lengtli,  one  mile  and  a  quarter. 

Tlie  Sout/iwark  railroad  extends  from  the  City  railroad  at  South-street  down 
Broad'Street  to  Prime-street,  and  thence  by  the  latter  to  the  Delaware  above  tl>e 
Navy-yard  j  nearly  two  miles.  A  branch  of  this  road,  half  a  mile  in  leogtb,  ^ 
extends  up  Swansan*street  to  Cedar-street,  near  the  wharf. 

The  Northern  Liberties  and  Petm  Towmhip  railroad  branches  off  from  the 
Columbia  railroad  and  down  Willow-street  to  Uie  Delaware  railroad,  joining  the 
Genuantown,  Norristown,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  railroads*    Lengthy  ^ 
OCM  mile  and  a  quarter. 

The  Pkdade^hm  and  Trenton  railroad,  from  Philadelphia  to  Frankford, 
Holmeaburg^  Bristol,  and  MorrisviUe,  opposite  Trenton,  on  the  Delaware, 
Rails  across  the  bridge  into  Trenton»  form  a  communication  with  the  railroad 
from  Trenton  to  New  York.     Length,  about  twenty- eight  miles* 

The  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington  railroad  joins  the  Southwark  railroad  at 
Broad-street  and  Prime-street,  in  Philadelphia,  crosses  the  Schuylkill  by  a 
Tiadncty  passes  through  Chester  to  the  state  boundary,  thence  to  Wilmington,  in 
I>elaw«ie,whe7e  it  joins  the  Wilmington  aod  Susquehanna  railroad  to  Baltimore, 
Lcngtlit  twenty-seven  miles. 

The  Philadelphia,  Germantown,  and  NorriHown  railroad^  seventeen  miles  in 
l4mgth|  along  the  eastern  side  of  Schuylkill,  by  Manayunk^  to  Norristown,  in 
Montgomery  county.  About  three  miles  from  this  city,  a  branch  leaves  this 
road  and  proceeds  to  Germantown,  three  miles* 

The    We.^   Philadelphia    railroad^   extends   from   the    Schuylkill,   opposite] 
Philadelphia,  north-westward,  joining  the  Columbia  railroad  about  eight  miles  froml 
iim  SefauyUdil.     It  is  unfinislied.    The  most  abrupt  grade  is  nearly  iifty-seveti 
hot,  the  overage  grade  forty- three  feet,  per  mile. 

The  Valk%f  railroad  branches  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad  on 
Ifae  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  Norristown,  up  the  valley^  to  intersect  the 
Philadelphia  and  Columbia  railroad  east  of  Downingtown,  about  thirty-one  miles 
from  tJie  city.  Length,  twenty  miles.  Maximum  grade,  tljirty-five  feet  and  three 
qtiarters  per  mile*     Road  untinislied. 

The  WeM  Chester  railroad  branches  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia 
railroad,  twenty-two  miles  from  the  city,  to  West  Chester,  about  ten  miles* 

The  Phitad^lpkia  and  Reading  railroad,  joins  the  Columbia  railroad,  belowi 
9,  on  the  —St  aide  of  the  Schu^lkilL  near  Philadelr 
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up  that  river  to  Pottsvillei  opening  s  line  of  communication  between  PhUadili 
and  the  Schuylkill  coal  region.  The  whole  line,  from  Pottsville  to  PhUadelfiluiv 
is  composed  of  levels  and  descending  grades^  which  gives  great  advantages  to  tlie 
descending  transportation,  A  locomotive  engine  of  eleven  tons*  weight  haa  con* 
Teyed  from  Reading  to  the  Columbia  railroad,  near  Philadelphia,  101  can  with 
423  tons,  at  an  average  speed  of  ten  miles  the  hour.  There  are  tlirec  tuntMsli  on 
this  road;  one  at  Flat  Rock,  eight  miles  from  the  city,  900  feet  in  lenftii; 
another  near  Phoenixville,  of  1932  feet;  and  the  third  near  Port  CliDtoni  1€0(/ 
feet.  Near  the  second  tunnel,  about  tltirty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  the  txmA 
crosses  to  the  east  side  of  the  river  by  a  viaduct,  288  feet  in  length,  m 
four  feet  above  the  water.  Length,  from  the  Columbia  railroad  to  Keciwt^,  m*;v- 
four  miles;  from  Reading  to  Pottsville,  thirty- six  miles*  A  branch,  five  miki 
long,  from  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  crosses  eastward  to  the  DelawarCt  fttBicbflUMMl, 
about  three  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

Tlie  Little  Schvi/lki/i  railroad  extends  from  Port  Clinton,  at  Iba  juDctiaOfi 
the  two  main  branches  of  Schuylkill  above  the  Blue  mountain,  up  the  Little 
Schuylkill  to  the  Tamaqua  coal  mines,  near  the  south  side  of  the  Broad 
tain.     Ascent,  406  feet ;  length,  twenty-three  miles. 

The  Mine  Hill  and  Sclui^lkill  Haven  railroad,  extends  from  Schuyikill 
Ten,  up  the  west  branch  of  Schuylkill,  to  the  coal  mines  in  the   neighlMWclionr 
of  Mine  hilL     Length  of  road  and  branches,  twenty  miles. 

The  Mount  Carbon  railroad  commences  a  mile  below  PottsviUe,  pasM  ^ 
Norwegian  creek  to  the  commencement  of  the  Danville  and  PottaviUe  ratboi't 
and  thence  extends  by  branches  to  several  coal  mines.     Length,  aevea  miles. 

Tlie   Schuylkill  Vallet/  railroad  commences    at     Port    Carbon,    whera 
Schuylkill  navigation  terminates,  thence  up  the  Schuylkill  through  theooal 
to  Tuscarora,  ten   miles.     It  has  many  branches  to  coal  mines,  tlie  lefifth 
which  is  tf^elve  or  fifteen  miles. 

The  Mill  Creek  railroad  from  Port  Carbon  to  the  mines  about  Aliil 
four  miles,  with  branches  amounting  to  five  miles« 

Danville  and  Pottsville  railroad  parts  from  Mount  Carbon  railrood  thfR 
miles  above  Pottsville,  crosses  the  Broad  mountain  by  a  summit  1014  feeCabow 
the  level  of  the  Susquehanna  at  Sunbury,  and  then  across  the  valley  of  MahiMf 
creek,  and  over  the  ridge  between  that  stream  and  Shamokin  creek,  down  wkkk 
to  Sunbury  on  the  Susquehanna.  On  this  railroad  there  ia  a  tDnnd  7^  f^ 
long,  and  seven  inclined  planes:  one  1650  feet  in  length,  with  an  ascent  of  3iS 
feet.  Chain  cables  are  used  on  the  inclined  planes  instead  of  ropes.  T^ 
eastern  section  is  completed  to  Girardville,  fourteen  miles  from  PottartUc  A 
tunnel  2500  feet  long  has  been  cut  through  Bear  ridge*  on  the  Giranl  estaUf 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  coal.  The  western  section  of  the  road  ia  coBipie(«' 
from  Sunbury,  twenty*one  miles,  to  the  extensive  coal   mitiesi.    n  fnmiuci' 
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ting  iron  with  anthracite^  to  the  far  town  of  Shamokin:  length  of  the  rail- 
road, forty-four  miles  and  a  half.  A  branchy  seven  mileS|  lo  Danville^  on  Uie 
north  branch  of  the  projectecl  Susquehanna. 

The  Lilth  Schuylkill  and  Sttsfjnthan/iay  or  Catawhsa  railroad^  extends  from 
the  lennuiation  of  the  Little  Schuylkill  railroad  at  Tamaqua^  across  the  ridge 
dividing  the  waters  of  Little  Schuylkill  and  Catawissa  creek,  thence  down  the 
ymlley  of  the  latter  to  the  town  of  Catawissa  on  the  north  branch  of  Susquehannap 
about  thirty-five  miles.    Unfinished. 

It  is  proposed  to  extend  this  road  from  Catawissa  to  Williamsport  in 
Lycoming  county.  A  brancbj  twelve  miles  in  length,  extends  from  this  road 
near  the  summit  nortli  of  Tamaqua,  down  the  valley  of  Quakake,  to  the  Beaver 
Meadow  railroad  near  the  Lehigh. 

Incorporatro  Railways. — ^The  Mauch  Chunk  railroad^  from  the  coal 
landing  at  Mauch  Chunk  to  the  summit  mines.  Lengthi  nine  miles.  Ascent, 
16  feet;  highest  grade,  133  feet  per  mile.  There  is  also  a  railroad  of  five  miles 
dd  a  quarter,  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  the  company's  coal  mines  on  Room  Run* 
Ascentj  534  feet. 

The  Beaver  Meadow  railroad^  from  Parryville  on  the  Lehigh,  six  miles 
below  Mauch  Chunk,  up  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  Quakake  creek,  and  thence 
up  that  stream  to  the  Beaver  Meadow  mines*     Length,  twenty  miles. 

The  HazeUon  railroeidy  branches  off  from  the  Beaver  meadow  road  and 
leads  to  the  coal  mines  near  Hazelton,     Length,  eight  miles. 

The  Lehigh  and  Susquehatma  railroad,  constructed  by  the  Lehigh  Coal 
and  Navigation  company,  from  Whitehaven  on  the  Lehigh  to  Wilkesbarre  on 
the  Susquehanna  joins  the  North  Branch  canal.  It  has  one  tunnel  and  three 
ifidtned  planes.     Length,  nineteen  miles  and  three  quarters. 

Tbe  Carbondale  and  Honesdale  railroad  joins  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  canal 
nmTigation  on  the  Lackawana.  It  extends  from  Honesdale  to  the  coal  mines 
near  Carbondale.  Length,  sixteen  miles  and  a  half.  The  summit  on  Moosic 
mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  912  feet,  is  passed  by  means  of  inclined  planes. 

The  Pine  Grove  railroad  extends  from  the  Union  canal  navigation  at  Pine 
Grove  in  Schuylkill  county,  to  the  coal  mines.  Length,  four  miles.  The  Lor* 
bcrttf  and  Swaiara  railroads,  to  other  mines  in  the  same  region,  extend  eight 

The  Li/ken^  VaUtif  railroad^  from  Millerstown  on  the  Susquehanna,  extends 
along  the  north  side  of  Berry's  mountain  to  the  Wiconisco  coal  mines  at  Bear 
gap,  in  Dauphin  county.     Length,  sixteen  miles. 

The  WtUiamsport  and  Eirnira  railroad  is  completed  from  llie  West  Branch 
canal  at  Williamsport,  up   Lycoming  creek  to   Ralston,     licngth^  twenty-five ' 
miles.    Thence  it  is  intended  to  extend  northward  to  Elmira  in  New  York,  to 
join  the  Cliemung  canal.     Projected  length,  seventy 'three  miles  and  a  half^ 
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The  Blossburg  and  Coming  railroad^  from  the  bituminous  coal  r^on  at 
Blossburg  to  the  Chemung  canal  at  Coming,  New  York.  Projected  length,  forty 
miles  ;  part  finished. 

The  Harrisburg  and  Lancaster  railroad  branches  from  the  Philadelphia  and 
Columbia  railroad  near  Lancaster,  and  extends  by  Mountjoy  and  Portsmouth  to 
Harrisburg,  where  it  joins  the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad.  Near  Elizabeihtown 
there  is  a  tunnel  of  850  feet.  Highest  grade,  forty-two  feet  to  the  mile^  genenllj 
less  than  thirty-five  feet.     Length,  thirty-six  miles. 

The  Cumberland  Vallty  railroad  commences  at  Harrisburg,  crosses  the 
Susquehanna,  and  continues  westward  by  Carlisle,  Newville,  and  Shippensburg 
to  Chambersburg  in  Franklin  county.  The  bridge  by  which  this  road  crosses 
the  Susquehanna  has  the  railroad  laid  upon  a  flat  roof,  with  carriage  ways  be- 
neath. Length  of  road,  fifty-two  miles.  A  route  for  another  railroad  to  job 
this,  and  to  extend  from  Chambersburg  to  Pittsburg,  has  been  surveyed. 

The  Franklin  railroad  joins  the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad  at  Chambers- 
burg; thence  southward  by  Greencastle  to  the  state  boundary,  and  to  Hagen- 
town  in  Maryland.  Length,  about  twenty  miles.  It  is  projected  to  continue 
this  road  to  the  Potomac. 

The  ForA  and  Wrightsville  railroad  extends  from  the  western  termination  d 
the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  railroad,  across  the  Susquehanna  to  Wrightarille; 
thence  westward  to  York,  thirteen  miles,  where  it  intersects  the  Baltimore  and 
Susquehanna  railroad. 

The  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  railroad  extends  southward  from  Ywk,  up 
the  valley  of  Codorus  creek  to  the  Maryland  boundary,  eighteen  miles,  and 
dience  to  Baltimore.    Whole  length,  fifty-six  miles. 

BECAFITULATION. 


miles. 

Length  of  state  canals 848 

„        company  canals 4d2 

Total  length  of  canals 1280 


nikfc 

Length  of  state  railroads 116 

,,        company  railroads 161 

„        private  railroads  to  mines,  &c. .     O 


Total  length  of  railroacb 7K 

The  Turnpike  Roads  and  Bridges  of  Pennsylvania  are  numerous  and  Wf9 
made.  They  have  been  nearly  all  constructed  by  incorporated  companies.  Mfe 
Frego  observes, 

^*  That  few  of  them  have  ever  yielded  dividends  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  coDlit^i^ 
tion,  and  most  of  them  little  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  repair,  yet  they  should  not 
be  considered  as  an  improvident  and  wasteful  expenditure  of  capital.  The  advantages  lewk 
ing  to  those  portions  of  the  state  which  they  connect,  and  uunougfa  which  thej  fsm,  tm 
increased  CBudtities  of  travelling,  and  the  transportation  of  produce  and  merchan&e,  tiM  ad* 
ditional  value  which  they  consequently  give  to  the  landb  adjacent  to  them,  the  easy  and 
direct  conununication  afforded  bv  their  means  between  different  sections  of  the  ooiiiitif> 
nrevionsly  separated  bv  impassable  mountains  or  impenetrable  wilderness,  have  ateugstlsff 
&r  ezoaeded  m  value  toe  cost  of  all  the  turnpikes  in  JPenns^lvania. 

'<  These  roads  are  usually  constructed  of  a  bed  of  broken  stonee,  from  one  to  two  M 
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thick,  having  a  convex  surface  so  as  to  pennit  the  water  to  drain  off  freely,  and  sufficiently 
wide  to  allow  the  passage  of  two  or  three  carriages  ahreast.  On  each  side  of  this  artificial 
road  is  another  track,  commonly  called  the  summer  road,  which  is  made  on  the  natural  soil, 
and  being  generally  smoother  than  the  stoned  road,  is  usually  preferred  when  the  ground  is 
dry.  On  tne  steep  mountain  sides  the  turnpikes  ascend  by  a  winding  series  of  regularly 
gpraded  slopes,  seldom  exceeding  three  or  four  degrees,  no  angle  exceeding  five  degrees  being 
permitted  by  law. 

'*  The  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster  turnpike,  sixty-two  miles  in  length,  is  said  to  be  the 
first  road  of  this  kind  undertaken  in  the  United  States.  It  was  commenced  in  1 792,  and 
finished  two  years  afterwards,  at  a  cost  of  about  465,000  dollars.  Other  turnpikes  have 
since  been  connected  with  it,  forming  a  continuous  line  across  the  state  throughout  its 
whole  length,  from  Trenton  on  the  Delaware  to  the  state  of  Ohio  on  the  west,  a  distance 
of  nearly  350  miles.  Numeroiis  other  turnpikes  intersect  this  main  line,  leading  off  from 
it  in  dinerent  directions,  and  again  branching  out  and  intersecting  others,  so  as  to  form  a 
network  of  communication  to  every  part  of  the  commonwealth,  and  rendering  the  most  re- 
mote districts  of  comparatively  easy  access. 

"  The  common  roads  are  under  the  care  of  supervisors  elected  by  the  voters  of  each 
township,  and  are  kept  in  repair  by  a  tax  laid  upon  the  inhabitants.  It  is  the  custom  in 
many  townships  for  those  who  prerer  it  to  work  on  the  road  to  the  amount  of  their  tax, 
being  duly  notified  by  the  supervisor  when  and  where  their  services  will  be  required. 
Bridges  over  small  streams  are  erected  at  the  expenses  of  the  townships  ;  but  if  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  a  required  bridge  appears  to  be  larger  than  the  township  should  reasonably 
bear,  the  court,  grand  jury,  and  county  commissioners,  may,  on  application,  direct  it  to  be 
bcult  hy  the  county. 

'*  The  number  and  excellence  of  the  bridges  in  Pennsylvania  is  a  frequent  subject  of 
remark  by  travellers.  It  would  be  useless  for  us  to  attempt  a  particular  notice  of  the  vast 
number  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  several  counties,  over  the  streams  within  their  limits; 
many  of  them  being  substantial  and  well-built  structures,  costing  from  20,000  dollars  to 
50,000  dollars.  Those  across  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  Alleghany,  Monongahela,  and 
others  of  our  large  streams,  amounting  in  number  to  seventy  or  eighty,  have  been  mostly 
built  by  incorporated  companies  ;  and  many  of  them  are  so  distingubned  for  excellence  of 
construction  and  ingenmty  of  combination,  as  well  as  scientific  boldness  and  beauty  of  de- 
sign, that  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  other  part  of  the  world  can  compete  with 
Pennsylvania  in  the  art  of  building  wooden  bridges." 

The  following  statement  from  the  "  Monthly  Commercial  Chronicle/^  in 
Hunt^s  Merchants*  Magazine^  contains  the  most  accurate  information  that  we  have 
been  able  to  procure.  **  The  state  of  Pennsylvania,  which  failed  in  paying  the  in- 
terest of  its  debt,  has  advertised  its  public  works,  for  the  construction  of  which 
those  debts  were  contracted,  for  sale,  to  take  its  stock  at  par  in  payment.  That 
stock  is  nominally  at  forty  cents  on  the  dollar  in  the  market.  This  being  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  debt  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  we  will  here  annex  a 
ttble  of  the  leading  works,  with  their  extent,  cost,  and  aggregate  revenue  and 
expenditures  for  ten  years,  from  1830  to  1840  inclusive: — " 
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Cost,  Revenue,  and  Expenditures  of  the  Finished  Lines  of  Pennsylvmnia  Canals  and 

Railroads. 


NAME    AND    DESCRIPTION. 


Distanre. 


Oost. 


-Ex- 


Eastern  division  of  the  PennsylTania  canal 
t«!tnds  from  Columbia  to  Diuic«n*s  islaod. . . 
Juniata  Division — Extends  from  Duncan's  island  to 

HoUidaysburg 

Western    division  —  Extends   from    Johnstown    to 

Pituborg 

Delaware  division— Extends  from  Bristol  to  Bastou 
Susquehanna   division  —  Extends    from   Duncan's 

island  to  Northumberland 

North  Branch  division — Extends  from  Northumber 

Isnd  to  Lackawauuock 

West  Branch  division— Extends  from  Northumber- 
land to  Dunnsburg 

French   Creek   divisinn  —  Extends   (including  the 

feeder)  from  Franklin  to  Conneaut  lake 

Beaver  division— Extends  from  Beaver  to  Newcastle 
Columbia  and  Philadelphia  railway — Extends  from 

Columbia  to  Philadelphia 

Railroad  tolls 

Motive  |)ower 

Locomotives,  ropes.  &c 

Alleghany  Portage  railway^Extends  from  UoUi* 

day»burg  to  Johnstown 

Railroad  tolls 

Motive  power 

Locomotives,  ropes,  Hic 


miles. 
43 
130 

109 

60 

30 

73 

72 

45 
95 


dollars. 

1,734;M9 

3,437.334 

93643SS 
1.374,774 

867.874 

1.491.894 

1.708.579 

784,754 
5tS,S58 

3,963.303 


1.783,176 


dollar*. 

1,047,836 

491,104 

887,013 
986,515 

141,730 

63,559 

60,850 

4,767 
19,9M 

1,MS,419 
8t4,319 


413,504 
443.480 


4»,8iS 


ai4.S53 


1333» 


8tt.074 
4XJK9 


101.133 


Toul. 


20,653.791 


6,181j6»t 


In  addition  to  this,  there  are  the  following  canals  in  progress,  and  dcuIj 
completed : — 


North  Branch  extension,  from  Lackawana  to  New  York  line. 

Eiie  extension,  from  Greenville  to  Erie  harbour 

Wicooisco  canal,  from  Duncan's  island  to  Wiconisco  rreek.... 

Total  miles  of  canals  in  progress 


milca. 
90 


I65i 


These  have  cost  nearly  10,000,000  dollars,  making  the  total  funded  debt,  with 
money  borrowed  to  pay  interest  and  other  expenses,  36,331,005  doUan.  Tbe 
property  of  the  state  is  as  follows : — 


The  value  of  public  improvements,  estimated  at  cost,  is.. 

The  state  owns  bank  stock  which  cost,  at  par 

The  state  owns  turnpike  and  bridge  stock 

The  state  owns  railroad  stock 

Money  due  on  unpatented  lauds,  estimated  at 


ToUl. 


dollars,  cts. 

20.292,165  33 

2,108.700  00 

831,n8  66 

350,546  00 

1.000,000  00 


33,583,189    99 


The  works  may  become  valuable,  but  as  seen  in  the  above  table^  in  tenyofii 
including  a  most  prosperous  season,  the  expenses  exceeded  the  receipts  512JSK 
dollars,  independent  of  the  interest  on  the  debt  contracted  for  their  constniete 
We  have  gone  thus  into  details,  because  it  is  a  novel  feature  in  the  moaq 
market  for  an  independent  state  to  become  bankrupt,  and  tender  its  propel^  fbi 
sale  in  payment. 

In  New  Jersey  the  Delaware,  and  Morris  canal  was  begun  in  1824,  and  caKt 
pleted  in  1836,  and  cost  about  2,500,000  dollars.  It  extends  from  £aatoD,imAB 
Delaware,  to  Jersey  city,  101  miles.  A  large  amount  of  coal,  from  the  cosl  icgbi 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  transported  on  it.     It  has  recently  been  wideoed  al  a  ftf^ 
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expense.  The  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  extends  from  New  Brunswick,  on  the 
Raritan,  to  Bordentown,  on  the  Delaware,  below  Trenton,  and  is  forty-three 
miles  in  length.  It  forms  part  of  an  important  communication  between  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Salem  canal  extends  from  Salem  creek^ 
four  miles  to  Delaware  river. 

The  New  Jersey  railroads  are  more  important  even  than  her  canals.  The 
Camden  and  Amboy  railroad  was  incorporated  in  1829,  and  completed  in  1832, 
extending  from  Camden,  on  the  Delaware,  opposite  to  Philadelphia,  to  South 
Amboy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan,  sixty-one  miles.  The  New  Jersey  railroad 
was  incorporated  in  1832,  and  opened  in  1836,  extending  from  Jersey  city,  through 
Newark^  New  Brunswick,  and  Trenton,  to  Bordentown,  where  it  forms  a  junction 
with  the  Camden  and  Amboy  road.  The  Paterson  railroad  was  incorporated  in 
1831,  and  completed  in  1834,  and  branches  off  from  the  New  Jersey  railroad  at 
Bergen  hill,  and  extends  fifteen  miles  to  Paterson.  The  Morris  and  Essex  rail- 
road extends  from  Newark  to  Morristown,  twenty  miles.  The  Elizabethport 
and  Somerville  railroad  communicates  between  the  two  places,  twenty-five  miles. 
The  Camden  and  Woodbury  railroad  extends,  from  the  one  place  to  the  other, 
nine  miles. 

In  Delaware  and  Maryland^  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal  is  the 
most  important  internal  improvement.  It  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  state, 
commencing  at  Delaware  city  (which,  has  only  forty  houses),  forty- six  miles 
below  Philadelphia^  and  extends  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  to  Back  creek,  a  navi- 
gable branch  of  Elk  river.  Being  sixty-six  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and  ten  feet 
deep,  it  is  navigable  for  sloops  and  steamboats.  The  Deep  Cut  in  this  canal  is 
four  miles  in  length,  through  a  hill  ninety  feet  high.  This  canal  was  commenced 
in  1824,  and  completed  in  1829,  at  a  cost  of  2,200,000  dollars.  The  Newcastle 
and  Frenchtown  railroad  also  forms  a  connexion  between  the  Delaware  and  Che- 
sapeake. It  extends  from  Newcastle  on  the  Delaware  river,  to  Frenchtown  on 
Elk  river,  is  sixteen  miles  and  a  quarter  long,  and  was  finished  in  1832,  at  an 
expense  of  400,000  dollars. 

**  Two  of  the  greatest  works  of  internal  improvement  in  the  United  States  have  been 
projected  and  commenced  by  Maryland.  The  first  is  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canals, 
commencing  at  Georgetown,  district  of  Columhia,  and  to  extend  to  Cumberland,  on  the 
Potomac,  and  thence  by  WUls  creek  and  the  Youghiogheny  and  Monongahela  rivers  to 
Pittslmrg,  a  distance  of  341  miles  and  a  quarter.  It  would  require  a  tunnel  through  the 
AU^^hany  mountains  four  miles  and  eighty  yards  in  length.  The  whole  amount  of 
loekaffe  will  be  3215  feet.  The  estimated  cost  is  9,347,408  dollars.  The  state  of  Mary- 
kndhas  subscribed  3,000,000  dollars,  and  the  United  States  1,000,000  dollars,  towards 
die  completion  of  the  undertaking.  A  charter  was  granted  by  Virginia  in  1824,  and  con- 
firmed by  Maryland  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  iu  1825,  and  the  work  was 
commenced  in  1828.  It  has  been  nearly  completed  from  Georgetown  to  Cumberland,  185 
mtlei,  and  has  been  extended  to  Alexandria." — U.  S.  Gaz, 

**  The  second  great  work  is  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  designed  to  extend 
from  Baltimore  to  Wheelino^,  on  the  Ohio,  360  miles.  It  was  incorporated  by  the 
legiflUituie  of  Jfaryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  in  1827,  and  commenced  July  4th, 
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1828.  The  state  of  Maryland  has  subscribed  to  the  stock  3,000,000  dollars,  and  the 
city  of  Baltimore  3,000,000  dollars.  It  is  completed  from  Baltimore  to  Cumberiand. 
The  Washington  branch  extends  thirty  miles  and  a  quarter  from  Potapsco  river  to  Wash- 
ington. The  Baltimore  and  Port  Deposite  railroad  extends  thirty-six  miles  from  Baltimore 
to  Havre  de  Grace.  The  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  railroad  extends  fifty -six  miles  finm 
Baltimore  to  York,  Pennsylvania.  The  Reistcrtown  branch  railroad  commences  nx  miles 
from  Baltimore,  and  extends  eight  miles  to  Reistertown.  The  Wilmington  and  Susque- 
hanna railroad  extends  from  Havre  de  Grace,  thirty-two  miles,  to  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
The  Annapolis  and  Elkridge  railroad  extends  nineteen  miles  and  three-quarters  from 
Washington  branch  to  Annapolis.** — U.  S,  Gaz, 

Philadelphia y  Wilmington^  and  Baltimore  railroad. — From  the  reports  made 
January  9th^  1843^  and  January  8th^  1844>  it  appears  that  the  whole  amount  of 
receipts  for  the  year  ending  the  21st  of  December,  1842,  were  469,858  doUan 
4  cents.  The  whole  expenses  for  the  year,  ending  the  same  day,  were  239,965 
dollars  7  cents.  The  revenue  for  1842  was  134,010  dollars  65  cents  less  than 
in  1841,  and  the  expenses  were  less  by  102,979  dollars  70  cents.  The  whole 
receipts  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  December,  1843,  were  430,434  dollan47 
cents ;  while  the  current  expenses  for  the  same  period  were  230,384  dollars  86 
cents.  It  appears,  by  the  last  report,  that  the  funded  debt  of  the  company 
amounted  to  2,972,887  dollars  16  cents.  The  president  alludes  to  the  advene 
circumstances  of  the  company  during  the  past  year;  but  hopes,  that  from  the 
favourable  prospects  of  the  country,  the  period  is  approaching  when  it  will  receive 
such  substantial  assurance  of  prosperity  as  will  confirm  the  anticipations  of  the 
most  sanguine.     Of  the  probability  of  this,  however,  no  speculations  are  offered. 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore 
Railroad  company  embraces  some  interesting  statements.  The  gross  receipts 
of  the  road  for  1842  were  386,874  dollars ;  receipts  on  the  Newcastle  and  Frendi- 
town  railroad  for  the  same  period,  82,983  dollars ;  joint  gross  receipts,  469,85? 
dollars.  The  largest  receipts  for  passengers,  38,370  dollars,  were  in  the  month 
of  May ;  the  largest  receipts  for  freight,  7293  dollars,  were  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary. The  largest  gross  receipts,  in  1841,  were  603,868  dollars^  being  m 
increase  of  134,010  dollars  over  1842.  Expenses  in  1841,  342,940  dollaiSf 
expenses  in  1842,  239,965  dollars.  Decrease  in  net  revenue  in  1842,  Sl/W 
dollars.  The  saving  in  expense  for  the  last  year  is  a  very  important  matter,  wd 
speaks  well  for  the  management  of  the  road. 

Virginia. — The  Dismal  Swamp  canal  connects  Chesapeake  bay  with  Alk* 
marie  sound,  extending  from  Deep  creek  to  Joyce's  creek,  twenty-three  miles,  it 
a  cost  of  879,864  dollars.  It  has  branches  of  eleven  miles.  The  Alexanddi 
canal  extends  seven  miles  and  a  quarter  from  Georgetown  to  Alexandria.  !*• 
James  river  and  Kanawha  canal  extend  175  miles,  from  Richmond  to  BiichuiBi 
The  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  railroad  extends  seventy-fift 
miles,  to  Aquia  creek.  Louisa  branch,  twenty-five  miles  fipom  Richmond,  pi^ 
ceeds  forty-nine  miles,  to  Gordonsville.     Richmond  and  Petenbuig  ndln»4i  fam 
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Richmond^  extends  twenty-three  miles,  to  Petersburg.  Petersburg  and  Roanoke 
railroad  extends  from  Petersburg,  fifty-nine  miles,  to  Weldon.  Greensville 
railroad  extends  from  near  Hicks,  for  eighteen  miles,  to  Gaston,  North  Carolina. 
City  Point  railroad  extends  from  Petersburg,  twelve  miles,  to  City  Point. 
Chesterfield  railroad  extends  from  Coal  Mines,  thirteen  miles  and  a  half,  to 
Richmond.  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  railroad  extends  from  Portsmouth,  eight 
miles,  to  Weldon,  North  Carolina.  Winchester  and  Potomac  r^road  extends 
from  Harper's  ferry,  thirty-two  miles,  to  Winchester. 

North  Carolina. — ^The  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  railroad  extends  from 
Wilmington,  161  miles  and  a  half,  to  Weldon,  on  the  Roanake,and  connects  with 
the  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  railroad.  It  was  commenced  in  1836,  and  completed 
in  1840.  The  Raleigh  and  Gaston  railroad  extends  from  Raleigh,  eighty-five 
miles,  to  Gaston,  on  the  Roanoke,  where  it  unites  with  the  Petersburg,  Grenville, 
and  Roanoke  railroads.  Northwest  canal  connects  Northwest  river,  six  miles, 
with  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal.  Weldon  canal  extends  twelve  miles  round  the 
fsXia  of  the  Roanoke.  Clubfoot  and  Harlow  canal  extends  from  the  head  waters 
of  the  Clubfoot,  one  mile  and  a  half,  to  those  of  Harlow  creek,  near  Beaufort. — 
U.  S.Oqt:. — (Various  accounts.) 

The  receipts  of  the  railways  for  1843  amounted  to  122,108  dollars ;  expenses, 
70,176  dollars;  receipts  by  steamboats,  104,066  dollars;  profits  on  both,  78,006 
dollars. — Official  Returns. 

South  Carolina  has  some  important  works  of  internal  improvement.  The 
Santee  canal  extends  twenty-two  miles  from  Charleston  harbour  to  the  Santee 
river,  and  was  finished  in  1802,  at  a  cost  of  650,667  dollars.  Through  this 
canal  and  the  improvement  of  the  Santee  and  Congaree  rivers,  a  boatable  com- 
munication has  been  opened  from  Charleston  to  Columbia.  Winyaw  canal  ex- 
tends seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Winyaw  bay  to  Kinlock  creek,  a  branch  of 
the  Santee  river.  The  navigation  of  the  Catawba  river  has  been  improved  by 
five  short  canals,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  about  eleven  miles  and  a  half. 
Saluda  canal  extends  from  the  head  of  Saluda  shoals  to  Granby  ferry,  six  miles 
and  a  quarter.  Besides  these,  there  are  three  other  short  canals,  to  avoid  the 
obstructions  of  falls  or  shoals  in  rivers. 

The  South  Carolina  railroad  commences  at  Charleston,  and  extends  135 
miles  and  three-quarters  to  Hamburg.  This  road  was  commenced  in  1830 
and  completed  in  1834,  at  a  cost  of  1,750,000  dollars.  It  has  since  been  sold 
to  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Charleston  Railroad  company,  for  2,400,000 
doUars,  paid  for  in  the  stock  of  the  latter  company.  The  entire  length  of  this 
iMMifiom  Charieston  to  Cincinnati  will  be  718  miles.  The  Branch ville  and 
Colmnbia  railroad  extends  from  Branchville,  on  the  South  Carolina  railroad, 
sixty-iix  miles,  to  Columbia.  This  is  to  form  a  part  of  the  Charleston,  Louisville, 
and  Cincinnati  railroad. 
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Tariff  of  Freights  on  the  South  Carolina  Railroad. 


ARTICLES. 


FROM 

CHAKLBSTON 

TO 


Colum. 
bia. 


Ham. 
burg. 


ARTICLES. 


FROM 

CHARLESTON 

TO 


Colaoi. 
bia. 


Hav. 


Bale,  per  sack,  not  exceeding  foar  boahels 

Drygooda,  ahoea,  aaddlery,  bozea,  fur- 
niture, bata,  bonneta,  and  all  vea- 
aurement  |ooda per  oubic  foot 

Bacon,  bai^ging,  beea'-wax,  confection- 
ery, coflTeif,  copper,  drug*,  glaaa, 
ludea,  bard  ware,  lard,  butter,  leatber, 
molaaaea  in  barrela.  mill  and  grind- 
atonea,  oil,  painta,  rope,  rice,  augar, 
tallow,  tobacco,  tin,  and  all  other 
artidea  by  weigbt per  100  Iba. 

Hogabeada  of  molaaaea  and  oil do. 

ditto,  ditto,  if  at  risk  at  abippera  .do. 

and  pipea  of  liquor,  not  exceeding 

110  gallons 

Quarter  caaka,  and  barrela  of  liquor, 
beef  and  pork,  tong^ea  and  fisb.. .each 

Half  barrela  of  liquor,  beef  and  pork, 
tongues  and  fish do, 

Kega  of  liquor,  not  exceeding  fif  e  gal- 
lona do. 

ditto,  ten  gallona do. 

Demi)ohna,  j«ra,  aud  jugs,  not  exceed- 
ing two  gallona do. 

ditto,  ire  gallona do. 

Carboys  of  ▼itnol do. 

Barrels  of  beets,  bread,  crackers,  flour, 
potatoes,  fruit,  oysters,  oniona,  and 
ice,  and  all  light  barrela do. 

Half  barrels  of  beets,  bread,  crackers, 
flour,  potatoes,  frui^  oysters,  onions, 
and  ice do. 

Barrels  of  lime,  by  the  car-load do. 

ditto,  by  leas  quantity    do. 

Smith's  bellows do, 

Buckets  and  tuba  in  neata do, 

ShoTela,  spades,  acytbes,  and  brooms, 
per  dosen 

Chairs do. 

Rocking-cbaira each 

CotUm-gina,  fans,  and  milla do. 

Straw  cutters do. 

Ploughs  and  wheelbarrowa do. 

Collara per  dozen 

Close  carriages,  and  atage-coacnes.  .each 

Baroucben  and  pbaetona do. 

Bnggiea  and  waggona do. 

Gigs,  sulkeys,  and  common  Jersey  wag- 
gona, or  carryalla do. 

Specie,  per  1000  dollars do. 

All  small  packagea da 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCE. 
Cotton,  in  round  and  square  balea,  at 
preaent  rate  per  100  lbs.  (subject  to 


dlrs.cts, 
0  40 


0  12| 


dlrs.  cu. 
0  40 


0  IS| 


0  50 


0  37i 

0  50 

0  75 

1  50 
0  50 


15  00 
10  00 
7  50 


0  37i 

0  50 

0  75 

1  50 
0  50 

0  374 

3  00 

0  75 
3  50 

1  50 
0  50 

0  75 
15  00 
10  00 

7  50 

5  00 

1  00 
0  35 


Cotton  yama,  cotton  fabrica,  and  indl«r 
per  100  Um, 

Grain — oats,  bran,  rice-flour  in  aacka 
per  baahcl 
—  com  meal,  griat,   peaa,  beana, 

ground-nuts  dow 

»  wheal,  rye,  and  graaaaeeda do. 

Hay,  blades,  and  atraw  in  balea 

per  100  Iba. 

A  single  horse, mule,  ox,  or  cow. 

Twoditto,  ditto,  ditto 

Three  ditto,  ditto,  ditto 

Four  ditto,  ditto,  ditto 

lire  sheep  and  goaia,  by  car-load..  ..do. 

Lamba,  kids,  and  pigs,  ditto do, 

Calvea do. 

Hoga perlOOlbo. 

One  or  more  of  the  abore,  if  boxed,  by 
meaauremeot,  per  paaaenger  train, 

per  foot 

Larger  quantitiea  ef  lire  atod.  will  be 
taken  by  weight,  by  the  bead  or  car, 
as  may  be  agreed  on  by  auperintendent 
of  transportation. 

Geese  and  tnrkeya,  in  ooopo....per  bead 

Ducka  and  fowls,    ditto do. 

Eggs,  in  boxea,  baaketa,  or  taba..per  dos. 

Fruit  and  vegetablea,  dried  peachea  and 
applea per  barrel 

In  amaller  quantities,  in  boxea,  baaketa, 
&c.,  pro  rata,  no  box  or  baaket  lesa.. 

Dogs  in  bsggage-car,  whole  distance 


din.  da. 

0    » 


0  10 

0  114 

0  10 

!•  to 

7  M 

6  00 

5  00 

t  50 

0  S74 

1  r- 
0 


0    HI 


•  10 

0    a 

•  1 


▼arintion  by  bale  or  by  weight). 


0    IS 


Ditto  ditto,  fifty  milea do. 

Ditto  ditto,  twenty-fire  milea 

do. 
Marl,  per  bushel,  for  first  ten  mflea, 

five  cents ;  one  cent  for  every   tea 

milea  additional. 
Bricka,  per  1000,   for  first  ten  milea, 

two  dollars ;  and  fifty  centa  for  ere  ry 

ten  miles  additional. 
Wood,  per  cord,  one  dollar  for  firat  ten 

milea;   and     twenty-fire    centa  for 

erery  ten  milea  additional. 
Spokes  and   stares,  one    dollar    fifty 

centa  per  1000,  for  firat  ten  milea; 

and  tweuty-ftre  centa  for  every  ten 

milea  additioaal. 
Shingles,  seTenty-fire  centa  per  1000, 

for  first  ten  miles ;  and  twenty-fire 

cents  for  every  ten  milea  addiannal. 
Lumber,  one  dollar  fifty  cents  per  1000^ 

for  tnt  ten  miles ;  and  twenty.flre 

cents  for  each  additional  ten  muea.    ^ 


0  15 

0  • 

f  10 

•  l«* 

0  11 

10  m 

7  « 

6  m 

i  m 

0  M 

•  »i 

1  M 

0  m 


•  m 


0  M 

•  s 

0  t 

•  » 

0  fl» 

1  m 
0  » 


To  be 
anlooded 


»!*• 


The  rate  of  freight  between  Columbia  and  Hamburg,  will  be  as  above ;  and  to  al 
intermediate  stations  between  Branch ville,  Columbia,  and  Hamburg,  wheie  thejiNNBk 
freight  exceeds,  it  shall  be  reduced  to  the  rate  specified  as  above. 

The  companv  does  not  engage  to  notify  consignees  of  the  arrival  of  g^oods  and  prodwi^ 
They  are  considered  as  delivered  when  they  have  reached  the  dep6t ;  but  if  not  toba 
away,  will  be  stored  at  the  dep6t,  at  the  risk  of  the  owner. 

Goods,  wares,  produce,  and  merchandise,  consigned  to  the  company's  agent  in  Omtkh 
ton,  will  be  forwarded  and  shipped  to  any  place  of  destination,  free  of  commisaioiii.  Tk 
same,  if  intended  for  the  interior  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  AUmh^ 
unless  otherwise  directed,  will  be  despatched  by  the  first  waggons  ofiering  for  the  plaot  to 
which  the  goods  may  be  consigned.  If  destined  for  the  Georgia  railroad,  they  wiH  Mffik 
to  the  depdt  in  Augusta  imme£ately ;  provision  being  made,  in  all  the  above  emm,  tot  At 
payment  of  freight  and  expenses  on  the  road,  to  the  agent  in  Cbarieaton^  or  to  the  «■■- 
pany*8  agent  at  the  dep6t,  by  whom  the  goods  are  forwarded. 
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OaOfioiAt — ^This  state  has  several  important  works  of  internal  improvement. 

The  Savannah  and  Ogeechee  canal  extends  sijcteen  miles,  from  Savannah  ta 

Ogeechee  river,  completed,  in  1829,  at  an  expense  of  165,000  dollars.    The 

runs  wick  canal  extends  from  tide  water  on  the  Altamaha,  twelve  mUes  to  Bruns- 

k,  at  a  cost  of  600,000  dollars. 

The  Georgia  railroad  extends  from  Augusta,  165  miles,  to  De  Kalb  county. 
The  Athens  branch  extends  from  the  Georgia  railroad,  thirty-three  miles^  to 
Athens.  Cost  of  the  whole,  including  the  Athens  branch,  3,300,000  dollars. 
The  Western  atid  Atlantic  railroad  continues  the  Georgia  railroad  from  De  Kalb 
county^  140  miles,  to  Chattanoga,  on  Tennessee  riverj  at  a  cost  of  '4^,130,000  dol- 
Imrs.  The  Central  railroad  extends  from  Savannah,  19?  miles,  to  Macon,  estimated 
^p  cost  2,300,000  dollars.  The  Monroe  railroad  extends  from  Macon,  101  miles, 
^H»  Whitehall.  The  Ocmulgee  and  Flint  river  railroad,  seventy*aix  miles  in  length, 
^Hi  designed  to  connect  the  navigable  waters  of  these  rivers,  so  as  to  form  a  com- 
^Biunication  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico* — (See  Public  Works  ofj 
^^triited  States  hereafter.) 

Florida. — A  railroad  extends  from  Tallahassee,  twenty-two  miles,  to  St- 
Mark's.  One  abo  extends  from  Lake  Wicomico,  twelve  miles,  to  St.  Joseph, 
sind  another  from  St.  Joseph,  thirty  miles,  to  lola,  on  the  Appalachicola.  Seve- 
ral other  railroads  and  canals  have  been  projected. 

The  Muscle  Shoals  canal  is  designed  to  overcome  the  obstruction  in  the  Ten- 
nessee river.     It  extends  from  the  head  of  the  falls,  thirty-five  miles  and  three- 
quarters,  to  Florence,  and  cost  571,835  dollars.     But  to  extend  the  work  to  its 
completion  will  cost   1,361,057  dollars.     Tlie  Huntsville  canal  extends  from 
riena  on  the  Tennessee,  sixteen  miles,  to  Huntsville. 
The  Alabama  and  Florida  railroad  extends  from  Pensacola,  156  miles  and  a 
half,  to  Montgomery,  and  cost  2,500,000  dollars.     The  Selma  and  Cahawba  rail- 
roiid  is  a  branch  of  the  Alabama  and  Florida  railroad,  extending  from  Selma^  ten 
lies,  to  Cahawba. 

The  Montgomery  and  Westpoint  railroad  extends  from  Montgomery,  the 

lOrthern  termination  of  the  Pensacola  and  Montgomery  railroad  to  Westpoint, 

the  head  of  the  rapids  of  the  Chattahoochee  river,  thirty  miles  above  Columbus. 

eighty-seven  miles  long.     The  Tuscumbia,  Cortland,  and  Decatur  railroad 

ids  from  Tuscumbia,  forty-four  miles,  to  Decatur.     The  Wetumpka  railroad 

ids  ten  miles,  and  is  desij^ned  to  connect,  when  completed,  the  Tennessee 

and  Alabama  rivers  at  Wetumpka. 

Missusinpi. — The  following  works  of  internal  improvement  have  been  un«^ 

dertiikcn.     West  Feliciana  railroad  extends  from  St.  Francisville,  in  Louisiana,^ 

r»n  the  Mississippi,  twenty-seven  miles  and  three-quarters,  to  Woodville  in  Mis- 

j>pi,  and  cost  500,000  dollars.     Vicksburg  and  Clinton  railroad  extends  from 

\  ickaburg,  forty-6ve  miles,  to  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  state,  with  a  branch  to 
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Raymond^  six  miles  and  a  half.  The  New  Orleans  and  Nashyille  railroad  will 
extend  through  this  state.  The  Mississippi  railroad  to  extend  from  Natches,  112 
miles^  to  Jackson^  is  finished  to  Malcolm^  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  The  Jack- 
son and  Brandon  railroad  is  fourteen  miles  long,  and  connects  these  places. 
The  Grand  Gulf  and  Port  Gibson  railroad  is  seven  miles  and  a  qoarter  long, 
connecting  the  two  places.  Several  other  railroads  are  proposed,  which  are  those 
from  Natchez  to  Wood\ille,  forty-one  miles ;  from  Manchester  to  Benton,  four- 
teen miles ;  from  Princeton  to  Deer  creek,  twenty  miles ;  from  Brandon  to  Mo- 
bile, and  from  Columbus  to  Aberdeen. 

Louisiana. — This  state  has  a  number  of  important  works  of  internal  im- 
provement. Pontchartrain  railroad  extends  from  New  Orleans,  four  miles  and  a 
half,  to  Lake  Pontchartrain,  at  a  cost  of  450,000  dollars.  West  Feliciana  railroad 
extends  from  St.  Francisville,  twenty  miles,  to  Woodville,  Mississippi.  New 
Orleans  and  Carrollton  railroad  extends  from  New  Orleans,  four  miles  and  a 
quarter^  to  Lafayette.  Orleans-street  railroad,  extends  from  New  Orleans, 
four  miles  and  a  quarter,  to  the  Bay  of  St.  John's.  The  Mexico  Gulf  railroad, 
extends  from  New  Orleans  east,  to  Pascagoula  sound.  The  Orleans  Bank  canal 
extends  from  New  Orleans,  six  miles,  to  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  cost  IfiOOflOO 
dollars.  Canal  Carondelet  extends  from  New  Orleans,  one  mile  and  a  half,  to  the 
Bay  of  St.  John's.  Barataria  canal  extends  from  New  Orleans,  eighty-five  mileii 
to  Berwick  bay.  Lake  Yeret  canal  extends  from  Lake  Veret,  eight  miles,  to 
Lafourche  river.  The  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  railroad  extends  eighty  miki 
in  this  state,  and  if  completed,  will  be  564  miles  in  length.     It  is  in  progress. 

Tennessee. — ^The  internal  improvements  of  Tennessee  consist  of  sevenl 
railroads.  Lagrange  and  Memphis  railroad  extends  from  Memphis^  on  the  Hii- 
sissippi,  fifty  miles,  to  Lagrange,  in  Lafayette  county.  Somerville  branch  ex- 
tends from  the  main  road  at  Moscow,  sixteen  miles,  to  Somerville.  The  Hi«B^ 
see  railroad  extends  from  Knoxville,  ninety-eight  miles  and  a  half,  to  the  Gtatpt 
line,  where  it  unites  with  the  Western  and  Atlantic  railroad  of  Geoif;ia.  Tk 
New  Orleans  and  Nashville  railroad  is  designed  to  pass  through  this  8tate.«--(Sei 
Railroads  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 

Kentucky. — A  short  but  most  important  work  of  internal  improyement^  • 
the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  two  miles  and  a  half  long,  around  the  rapidiii 
the  Ohio  river  at  Louisville.  It  admits  steamboats  of  the  largest  classi,  is 
vated  ten  feet  deep,  in  solid  limestone,  and  cost  730,000  dollars.  The 
of  Kentucky,  Licking,  and  Green  rivers,  has  been  extensively  improved  by 
and  locks.  The  Lexington  and  Ohio  railroad  extends  from  Lexington  to  Fmat 
fort,  and  is  intended  to  be  continued  to  Louisville.  Several  other  railroads  kM 
been  projected. 

Michigan.^ — ^The  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  is  100  milea  in  len^ithi  mttf 
feet  wide,  and  six  feet  deep;  it  has  fifteen  locks,  each  110  feet  ia 
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eighteen  feet  in  width.  The  canal  will  be  navigable  for  boats  carrying  from  100 
to  150  tons.  Five  million  dollars  have  already  been  expended  upon  it^  and 
1^600^000  dollars  are  required  to  complete  it.  It  connects  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  Illinois  river^  one  of  the  main  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi^  with  Lake 
Michigan. 

The  security  offered  to  the  subscribers  to  the  new  loan  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing property : — 


The  canal  itself,  which  has  cost. 

180,470  acres  of  canal  land,  valued  at  ten  dollars  per  acre 
Lota  io  Chicago,  valued  at 

M       Leckport,  ralued  at 

„       Ottawa,  valued  at. ...  • 

„        LaSalle,  valued  at 

„       Juliet  and  Du  Pa^e,  valued  at 

Coal  beds  and  stone  qaarnea,  valued  at, 

Total 


dollars. 
5,000,000 
1,304,670 
350,000 
300,000 
350.000 
500,000 
300  000 
100,000 


g,204,(i70 


Illinois. — ^The  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  extends  from  Chicago^  106  miles^ 
to  near  Peru^  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Illinois.  This  distance 
includes  a  navigable  feeder  of  four  miles,  and  a  few  miles  of  river  navigation.  It 
was  commenced  in  1836,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  8,654,337  dollars.  A  railroad 
extends  from  Meredosia,  fifty-three  miles,  to  Springfield.  Coal  Mine  Bluffs  rail- 
road extends  firom  the  Mississippi  river,  six  miles,  to  the  coal  mine.  Besides 
these,  a  large  system  of  railroads  has  been  projected^  and  partly  executed,  the 
principal  of  which  is  denominated  the  Central  railroad,  extending  from  Cairo,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  terminating  near  the  south  termi- 
nation of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal ;  and  thence  extending  in  a  north-west 
direction  to  Gallena;  the  whole  distance  being  457^  miles,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
3,800,000  dollars.  This  is  designed  to  be  intersected  by  railroads  to  the  east  and 
west,  some  of  them  crossing  the  state.  But  none  of  these  works  are  yet  com- 
pleted. 

Ohio. — ^The  Ohio  canal  extends  from  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  307  miles  to 
Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio.  It  has  a  navigable  feeder  of  fourteen  miles  to 
Zanesville ;  one  of  ten  miles  to  Columbus ;  and  one  of  nine  miles  to  Lancaster ; 
one  to  Athens  of  fifty  miles ;  the  Walholding  branch  of  twenty-three  miles ;  the 
Eastport  branch  of  four  miles,  and  the  Dresden  of  two  miles.    This  great  work 

b^UD  in  1825,  and  was  finished  in  1832,  at  a  cost  of  5,000,000  dollars.  The 
canal  extends  from  Cincinnati,  178  miles,  to  Defiance,  where  it  meets  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  canal.  The  cost  was  3,750,000  dollars.  The  whole  distance 
to  Lake  Erie  is  265  miles.  The  Warren  canal,  a  branch  of  the  above,  extends 
from  Middletown,  twenty  miles  to  Lebanon.  The  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal  is  to 
extend  from  the  Ohio  canal,  at  Bolivar,  seventy-six  miles,  to  Ohio  river,  at  the 
month  of  litde  Beaver  creek.  Cost  estimated  at  1,500,000  dollars.  The 
MahoDing  canal  extends  from  the  Ohio  canal,  at  Akron,  eighty-eight  mfles,  eight 
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miles  of  which  are  in  Pennsylvania,  to  Beaver  river,  at  a  cost  of  764,372  dollars. 
Milan  canal  extends  from  Huron,  three  miles,  to  Milan,  to  which  steamboats 
now  ascend.  The  Mad  river  and  Sandusky  city  railroad  extends  from  Tiffin, 
thirty-six  miles,  to  Sandusky  city.  The  Ohio  railroad  extends  from  Manhattan, 
forty  miles,  to  Sandusky  city. 

Canals  and  Roads  in  Ohio. 


CANALS    AND    ROADS. 

Ohio  canal  and  branchea 

M  iami  canal 

Wabash  and  Brie  canal  

Miami  extenaion 

Hocking  canal 

VValhonding 

Muskineum  rirer 

Pennay nrania  and  Ohio 

Milan 

Cincinnati  and  White  Water 

Macadamised  roada,  about 

Total 


Miles. 


Coat. 


nnmber. 

87 

89 
195 

56 

«5 

81 

%6 

10 

25 
631 


dollara. 

4,094,934 

1,337^2 

2,257,104 

2,468,307 

842,057 

568,264 

1,432,235 

4tO,000 

2332 

100,000 

881,820 


15.926,828 


Indiana. — The  greatest  works  of  internal  improvement  undertaken  by  this 
state  is  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  which  extends  from  Lafayette  on  tk 
Wabash,  187  miles,  to  Lake  Erie,  at  Toledo,  on  the  Maumee  bay ;  eigfaty-aevca 
miles  and  a  quarter  of  it  being  m  Ohio,  and  ninety-nine  miles  and  three  qnaitos 
in  Indiana.  The  White  Water  canal  extends  from  Lawrenceborg,  thirty  mileiy  to 
Brookville.  This  canal,  when  completed,  will  connect  Cambridge,  on  the 
national  road,  with  the  Ohio  river,  the  entire  length  being  seventy- six  mile^ai 
an  estimated  cost  of  1,400,000  dollars.  The  central  canal  is  designed  to  cor 
nect  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  at  Peru,  with  the  Ohio  river  at  EvaosriD^ 
passing  through  Indianapolis.  The  entire  length  will  be  290  miles,  and  the  erti* 
mated  cost  3,500,000  dollars.  Parts  of  this  work  have  been  corapleted.  Tcm 
Haute  and  Eel  river  canal  will  connect  Terre  Haute,  the  southern  terminatioB  if 
die  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  with  the  central  canal  in  Greene  county,  at  ad*' 
tance  of  forty  miles  and  a  half,  and  an  estimated  expense  of  629^631 
This  work  is  not  completed.  The  MadLson  and  Indianapolis  railroad 
from  Madison,  on  the  Ohio  river,  ninety-five  miles  to  Indianapolis.  It  is  BHlIf 
completed.     Several  other  canals  and  railroads  have  been  projected. 

Michigan  has  projected  and  commenced  an  extensive  system  <rf  inftflii 
improvements.  The  Central  railroad  extends  from  Detroit,  forty-four  iiiikii»  t> 
Ann  Arbor,  and  when  completed  is  designed  to  extend  194  miles  to  St  Jm^ 
on  Lake  Michigan.  The  Erie  and  Kaalmazoo  railroad  extends  &<mi  ToUI% 
thirty-three  miles,  to  Adrian.  This  road  is  designed  to  be  continued  noil  i 
meets  the  Central  railroad,  which  it  will  leave  at  Sodamasoo  and  tenaaalK 
Allegan.  The  whole  distance  from  Toledo  to  Kalamazoo  is  183  milak  H 
Ypsilanti  and  Tecumseh  railroad  leaves  the  Central  railroad  at  Tpabnli^  ^ 
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oonnects  with  the  Erie  and  Kalamazoo  railroad  at  Tecumseh,  twenty-five  miles. 
The  Detroit  and  Pontiac  railroad  extends  from  Detroit,  twenty-five  miles,  to 
Pontiac.  Numerous  other  railroads  have  been  laid  out  and  commenced ;  and 
the  Clinton  and  Kalamazoo  canal  is  designed  to  unite  the  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  St  Clair.  The  whole  length  is  216  miles,  and  is  estimated  to 
cost  2^50,000  dollars. 

The  state  of  Wisconsin  commenced  in  1838>  the  Portage  canal^  one  mile  and 
a  quarter  long>  to  connect  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers^  which  completes  a 
steam-boat  navigation  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi.  The  Milwaukie 
and  Rock  river  canal^  sixty  miles  in  lengthy  to  connect  Rock  river  with  Lake 
Michigan,  is  in  progress. 


CHAPTER   XV. 


INTERNAL  TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Thb  internal  trade  of  North  America  has  increased  to  its  present  enormous 
extent  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  from  little  more  than  a  mere 
interchange  of  manufactures  for  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  by  those  who  have 
proceeded  into  the  western  and  northern  wilderness,  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  fur  trade.  Exclusive  of  this  there  was  little  internal  navigation,  except  in 
carrying  up  the  rivers,  in  canoes  or  boats,  provisions  and  other  supplies  for  the 
wood-cutters,  and  floating  down  the  timber  which  they  had  felled  and  prepared 
for  the  markets  of  the  sea-ports.  In  the  same  ratio  as  the  wilderness  was  ex- 
plored, and  settlements  were  made,  west  of  the  AUeghanys,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  great  lakes,  and  of  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  other  rivers  which 
drain  the  great  valleys,  plains,  and  mountains  of  the  west,  there  arose  fresh 
fesoorces,  and  prospects.  Those  magnificent  wilds  possessed  all  the  natural 
elements  which  yield,  by  culture  and  art,  sustenance  and  wealth  to  man,  and 
aooommodation  and  prosperity  to  communities.  Labour,  skill,  implements,  and 
capital,  were  directed  with  spirit,  and  judgment,  to  the  lands,  waters,  forests, 
and  minerals  of  those  regions.  Enterprise  and  industry  opened  the  means  of 
intercourse  between  the  old  and  the  new  settlements :  first  by  common  roads, 
and  common  river  boats;  then  by  canals;  and  soon  after  by  railroads  and 
■laamboats.  The  consequent  increase  of  population,  and  of  the  internal  navi- 
gation and  trade,  in  less  than  half  a  century,  has  been  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  settlement  of  America, 
ii  the  tendency  (of  which  England  has  been  the  example  more  than  any  other 
aoumtry^  ezoept,  perhaps,  Flanders),  of  the  people  to  reside  in  towns.     We 
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believe^  however^  that  this  tendency  has  always  kept  pace,  in  all  ages,  and  in 
all  countries^  with  the  extension  of  trade.  For  in  every  case  where  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures have  been  established^  and  maintained, — and  have  increased  and  pros- 
pered, we  find  that  the  population  and  wealth  have  increased  in  about  the  same 
ratio.  The  wealth  and  population  of  towns  have  always  declined  along  with  the 
decrease  of  manufactures  and  commerce.  Among  the  numerous  examples  of 
this  fact,  we  have  Venice,  Augsburg,  and  many  other  once  flourishing  cities. 
In  all  cases  of  the  decline  of  large  prosperous  towTis, — the  rents, — the  agriculture, 
— and  the  value  of  the  crops,  and  pastures,  of  the  surrounding  rural  districts, 
have  diminished,  in  at  least  as  great  a  degree,  as  the  decreased  trade  and  riches 
of  the  cities.  We  believe,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  population  of  the  great 
cities  of  antiquity  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  in  numbers. 

David  Hume  was  justly  of  opinion  that  no  ancient  city  contained  as  many 
inhabitants  as  London :  that  was  about  800,000,  when  he  wrote.  He  consi- 
dered that  there  were  inherent  causes  which  would  check  a  much  greater  in- 
crease of  the  population  :  even  of  the  most  favourably  circumstanced  towns.  At 
that  time,  the  means  of  supply,  and  of  payment,  within  the  bounds  of  any  one 
place,  might  possibly  justify  his  conclusion.  When  Hume  wrote,  cattle  from  the 
Highlands  could  not  be  brought  to  Smithfield  in  as  many  days  as  they  now  can 
be  brought  in  as  many  hours.  The  smacks  which  brought  salmon  were  often  as 
many  days,  during  boisterous  weather,  making  their  passage  to  London,  as  the 
steamers  are  now  performing  the  voyage  in  the  same  number  of  hours.  The 
drover  followed  the  routes,  through  Scotland  and  England,  with  his  cattle,  where 
they  could  best  bite  up  the  grass  to  subsist  on.  They  arrived  lean,  and  were 
afterwards  fattened  by  the  English  graziers.  Splendid  wood  or  iron  steam  ships 
of  from  600  to  1000  tons,  now  bring  the  cattle  fattened  on  the  pastures  of  the 
Aberdeenshire  Highlands,  and  on  the  brows  of  the  Grampians,  rapidly  and  direct, 
without  losing  flesh,  to  the  quays  of  the  Thames. 

Neither  the  power-loom,  the  canal,  the  steam-engine,  nor  the  railroad^  nor  the 
steam-ship,  nor  the  splendid  docks  of  London  or  Liverpool,  were  then  contem- 
plated by  Mr.  Hume.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  was  scep- 
tical as  to  the  population  of  towns  exceeding  800,000. 

The  first  canal  in  England  was  begun  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  in  1760. 
In  1760,  Hargreaves  gave  us  the  spinning  jenny.  Arkwright,  soon  after,  the 
spinning  frame.  Crompton,  in  177^^  combined  the  two,  and  called  it  the  flurle. 
In  1785,  Watt  brought  the  steam-engine  to  that  perfect  state,  for  acting,  whidi 
made  it  powerful  and  profitable.  Cartwright  then  invented  the  power-loom,  but 
it  came  only  into  general  use  in  1820. 

To  the  Bridgewater  canal,  and  the  canals  which  it  originated ;  to  the  steam- 
engine^  spinning-jenny,  mule,  and  power-loom ;  to  coal  and  iron  conyenientlf 
in terstratified  for  the  one  to  smelt  the  other;  to  the  coal  fields,  generally,  of  the 
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north,  central,  and  western  counties,  and  of  Wales  ;  to  the  coal  and  iron  of  the 
Clyde ;  to  the  salt  mines  of  Cheshire ;  to  the  copper  and  tin  mines  of  Cornwall ; 
to  the  perseverance  and  industry  of  the  people  ;  to  the  enterprise  of  her  manu* 
facturers,  and  the  skill  of  her  artisans;  to  her  geographical  position  and  seaports; 
to  her  fisheries,  which  originated  her  naval  architecture^  and  her  fleets ;  to  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  her  princely  merchants ;  and  to  the  hardy  intrepidity  of  her 
brave  mariners,  does  Great  Britain  owe  her  power  and  prosperity;  her  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  wealth;  her  ability  to  pay  high  taxation  and  high 
rents ; — ^in  despite  of  monopolies,  protective  duties,  and  dear  food ;  in  despite 
of  all  these  banes  to  national  prosperity :  banes  to  national  progress,  which  all 
countries,  and  none  more  so  than  the  United  States,  would  act  wisely  to  banish 
from  their  legislation. 

As  to  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  inhabited  extension  of  settlement, 
in  the  United  States,  we  must  refer  to  the  detailed  tables  which  we  have  given. 
We  shall  now  briefly  view  the  subject,  as  bearing  on  the  past,  present,  and  future 
internal  industry  and  trade  of  these  fertile  and  extensive  regions.  From  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  internal  trade  of  the  United  States,  written  by  Mr.  Scott,  of 
Ohio,  in  which,  although  he  reasons  frequently  on  the  most  fallacious  principles, 
he  conveys  much  information,  and  some  curious  and  not  improbable  computa- 
tions, we  extract  the  following  passages : — 

*'  In  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  the  improve- 
ments of  the  age  operated  to  some  extent  on  their  leading  towns  from  1830  to  1840. 
Massachusetts  had  uttle  benefit  from  canals,  railways,  or  steam  power  ;  but  her  towns  felt 
the  beneficent  influence  of  her  labour-saving  machinery  moved  by  water  power,  and  her 
improved  agriculture  and  common  roads.  The  increase  of  her  nine  principal  towns, 
commencing  with  Boston  and  ending  with  Cambridge,  from  1830  to  1840,  was  66,373, 
equal  to  fifiy-three  per  cent ;  being  more  than  half  the  entire  increase  of  the  state,  which 
was  but  128,000,  or  less  than  twenty -one  per  cent.  The  increase,  leaving  out  those  towns, 
was  but  eleven  per  cent  Of  this  eleven  per  cent,  g^at  part,  if  not  all,  must  have  been  in 
the  towns  not  included  in  our  list. 

''  The  growth  of  the  towns  in  the  state  of  New  York,  during  the  same  period,  is  mainly 
due  to  her  canals.  That  of  the  fourteen  larg^est,  from  New  York  to  Seneca,  inclusive,  was 
204,507,  or  sixty-four  and  a  half  per  cent ;  whereas,  the  increase  in  the  whole  state  was 
less  than  twenty  seven  per  cent,  and  of  the  state,  exclusive  of  these  towns,  but  nineteen  per 
cent.  Of  this,  it  is  certain,  that  nearly  all  is  due  to  the  other  towns  not  in  the  list  of  the 
fourteen  largest. 

"  Pennsylvania  has  canals,  railways,  and  other  improvements,  that  should  give  a  rapid 
fiprowth  to  her  towns.  These  works,  however,  had  not  time,  afler  their  completion,  to  pro- 
duce their  proper  effects,  before  the  crash  of  her  monetary  system  nearly  paralysed  every 
branch  of  her  industry,  except  agriculture  and  the  coal  business.  Nine  of  ner  largest  towns, 
from  Philadelphia  to  Erie,  inclusive,  exhibit  a  gain,  from  1830  to  1840,  of  84,642,  being  at 
the  rate  of  tlurty-nine  and  one-third  per  cent.  This  list  does  not  include  Pottsville,  or  any 
other  mining  town.  The  increase  of  the  whole  state  was  but  twenty -one  and  three-quarters 
per  cent. 

^*  Ohio  has  great  natural  facilities  for  trade,  in  her  lake  and  river  coasts  ;  the  former 
haring  become  available  only  since  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal,  in  1826,  and  that  to 
little  purpose  before  1830.  She  has  also  canals,  which  have  been  constructing  and  coming 
gradually  into  use  since  1830.  These  now  amount  to  about  760  miles.  For  the  last  five 
years,  sne  has  also  constructed  an  extent  of  M'Adam  roads  exceeding  any  other  state. 
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and  amounting  to  hundreds  of  miles.  Her  railways,  which  are  of  small  extent,  have  not 
been  in  operation  long  enough  to  have  produced  much  effect.  From  this  review  of  the 
state,  it  will  not  be  expected  to  exhibit  as  great  an  increase  in  town  population,  from  1830  to 
1840,  as  will  dbtinsuish  it  hereafter.  The  effects  of  her  public  improvements,  howerer, 
will  be  clearly  seen  in  the  following  exhibit.  Eighteen  of  her  largest  towns,  and  the  same 
number  of  medium  size  and  average  increase,  contained,  in  1830,  58,310,  which  had  aiup- 
mented,  in  1840,  to  138,916  ;  showing  an  increase  of  138  per  cent.  The  increase  of  the 
whole  state,  during  the  same  period,  was  sixty-two  per  cent.  The  north-west  quarter  of 
the  state  has  no  towns  of  any  magnitude,  and  has  but  beg^n  to  be  settled.  This  quarter 
had  but  12,671  inhabitants  in  1830,  and  92,050,  in  1840. 

"  The  increase  of  the  twenty  largest  towns  of  the  United  States,  from  New  York  to  St 
Louis,  inclusive,  from  1830  to  1840,  was  fifty-five  per  cent,  while  that  of  the  whole 
country  was  less  than  thirty-four  per  cent  K  the  slave-holding  states  were  left  out,  the 
result  of  the  calculation  would  be  still  more  favourable  to  the  towns. 

"  The  foregoing  facts  clearly  show  the  strong  tendency  of  modem  improyements  to 
build  towns.  Our  comitry  has  just  begun  its  career  ;  but  as  its  progress  in  popolatioD  ii 
in  a  geometrical  ratio,  and  its  improvements  more  rapidly  progressive  than  its  populatioD, 
we  are  startled  at  the  results  to  which  we  are  brought,  by  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples, to  the  century  into  which  our  inquiry  now  leads  us. 

<<  In  1840,  the  United  States  had  a  population  of  17,068,666.  Allowing  its  future 
increase  to  be  at  the  rate  of  thirty -three  and  one-third  per  cent,  for  each  succeeding  period  of 
ten  years,  we  shall  number,  in  1940,  303,101,641.  Past  experience  warrants  us  to  expect 
this  great  increase.  In  1790,  our  number  was  3,927,827.  Supposing  it  to  haL\e  in- 
creased each  decade,  in  the  ratio  of  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  it  would,  in  1840, 
have  amounted  to  16,560,256;  being  more  tlian  500,000  less  than  our  actual  number  is 
shown  by  the  census.  With  300,000,000  we  should  have  less  than  150  to  the  square  mile 
for  our  whole  territory,  and  but  220  to  the  square  mile  for  our  organised  states  and  ter- 
ritories. England  has  300  to  the  square  mile.  It  does  uot^  then,  seem  probable  that 
our  progressive  increase  will  be  materially  checked  within  the  100  years  under  consi- 
deration. At  the  end  of  that  period,  Canada  will  probably  number  at  least  20,000,000. 
If  we  suppose  the  portion  of  our  country,  east  and  south  of  the  ApaJachian  chain  of 
mountains,  known  as  the  Atlantic  slope,  to  possess  at  that  time  40,000,000,  or  near  ^^n 
times  its  present  number,  there  will  be  left  260,000,000  for  the  great  central  r^;ioD 
between  tlie  Apalacliian  and  Rocky  mountains,  and  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
Canada,  and  for  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Allowing  the  Oregon  tff- 
ritory  10,000,000,  there  will  be  left  250,000,000  for  that  portion  of  the  American  state* 
lying  in  the  basins  of  the  Mobile,  Mississippi,  and  St.  Lawrence.  If,  to  these,  we  add 
20,000,000  for  Canada,  we  have  270,000,000  as  the  probable  number  that  will  inhabit 
the  North  American  valley  at  the  end  of  the  one  hundr^  years,  commencing  in  1840.  H 
we  suppose  one -third,  or  90,000,000  of  this  number  to  reside  in  the  country  as  coltivatoD 
and  artisans,  there  will  be  180,000,000  left  for  the  towns— enough  to  people  360^  ack 
containing  500,000.  This  does  not  seem  so  incredible  as  that  the  valley  of  the  Nik^ 
scarcely  twelve  miles  broad,  should  have  once,  as  historians  tell  us,  contained  20,000  dtitfi 

'*  But,  lest  100  years  seem  too  long  to  be  relied  on,  in  a  calculation  having  so  maDJ 
elements,  let  us  see  how  matters  will  stand  fifty  years  from  1840,  or  forty-seven  years  firoi 
this  time.  The  ratio  of  increase  we  have  adopted  cannot  be  objected  to  as  extravagant 
for  this  period.  In  1890,  according  to  that  ratio,  our  number  will  be  72,000,000.  Of 
these,  22,000,000  will  be  a  £a\r  allowance  for  the  Atlantic  slope.  Of  the  lemainiDg 
50,000,000,  2,000,000  may  reside  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  leaving  48,000,000  fcr 
the  great  valley  within  the  states.  If,  to  these,  we  add  5,000,000  as  the  population  of 
Canmla,  we  have  an  aggregate  of  53,000,000  for  the  North  American  valley.  One-tliM 
or  say  18,000,000,  being  set  down  as  farming  labourers  and  rural  artisans,  there  iHl 
remain  35,000,000  for  the  towns,  which  might  be  seventy  in  number,  having  each  500^000 
of  souls.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that,  within  the  forty-seven  years,  our  agriculture  «3 
be  so  improved,  as  to  require  less  than  one-third  to  furnish  food  and  raw  matenak  fa 
manufacture  for  the  whole  population.  Good  judges  have  said  that  we  are  not  now  ntft 
than  twenty  or  thirty  years  behind  Ekigland  in  our  husbandry.     It  is  ceriam  ikai  wt  «rff 
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rapuUff  mlapting  hrr  imprm^^nenis  in  tku  branch  of  indusinf  s  and  it  is  natio  he  doubted^ 
ihnt    very  mnnj/  new  improvcmentit  will  he  brought  oul^  both  in  Europe  and  America^ 
whieh    ^vill  tend   to    Itsien    the  labour    necejtsarj/  in    the  production  of  food  ami  raw 
teriah, 

**  'IImi  tendency  to  bring  to  reside  in  towns  aU  not  engaged  in  agriculture  that  ma- 
chinery and  Improved  ways  of  intercourse  hove  created,  haa  already  been  illustrated  by  the 
^xmnplc  of  EIngJand  and  some  of  our  alder  states.     Up  to  this  time  our  North  American 
valtcy  lias  exhibited  few  striking  e\ridence8  of    this  tendency.      lis  population  is   about 
tOty5(K),(XIO;  but,  vritli  the  exception  of  New  Orleans^  Cincinnati,  and  Montreal,  it  has  no 
liETge  towm.     In  Ohio,  the  oldest  (not  in  time  but  in  maturity)  of  our  western  states,  the 
ttits  of  maaufmrture  have  commenced  their  appropriate  business  of  building  towns,     Cin- 
cinnatL  witli  its  suburbs,  has  ( 1 840)  upwards  of  50,000  inhabitants ;  a  larger  proportion  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  manufactures  and  trades,  tlian  of  either  of  the  slstteen  pnucipal  towns 
of  the  union,  except  Lowell.    The  average  proportion  so  engaged  in  all  these  towns,  is  I  to 
8.79-      In  Cincinnati,  it  is  I   to  4.50.     Indeed,   our  interior  capital    has  but  two   towns 
(New  York  and  Philadel[>hia)  before  her,  in  number  of  persons,  engaged  in  manufactures 
Aud  trailer.     Our  smaller  towns,  Daytoru  Zancsville,  Columbus,  and  Steubenville,  having 
each  about  6000  Lnhubitants,  have  nearly   an   equal   proportion    engaged    In   tlie  same 
occupatini). 

**  These  examples  are  valuable  only  aa  indicating  the  direction  to  which  the  industry  of 
ova  people  tendai.  in  those  portions  of  tlie  west,  where  population  has  attained  a  consi-  \ 
i\vT;\\i\\}  degree  of  doiwity»     Of  the  10,500,000  now  inhabiting  this  valley,  little  more  than 
)0  live  hi  towns;  leaving  about  10,000,000  employed  in  making  farms  out  of  the 
,  .J  .  ,  and  producing  human  food  and  materials  for  manufactures.     Even  since  the  late, 
period  when  these  remarks  were  written,  many  of  the  interior  towns  have  greatly  increaseij 
in  population. 

'•  When,  in  1890,  our  number  reaches  53,000,000,  according  to  our  estimatei  there 
will  be  but  one-thinl  of  this  number  (to  wit,  18,000,000)  employed  in  agriculture   and 
ruml  trades.     Of  the  increase  up  to  that  time  (being  42,500,000 )>  8,000,000  will  go  into 
nuul  oocttpotions,  and  34,500,000  into  towns.     This  would  people  sixty-nine  towns,  with 
each  .S00,OCX). 

**  Should  we,  yielding  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  may  believe  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  our  people  1*411  be  required  for  agricukure  and  rural  trades,   make  the  estimate  on 
Uic  supposition  Uiat  one-half  the  population  of  our  valley,  forty-seven  years  hereafter,  will 
live   uQ  farms,   and   in  villages    below  the   rank  of    towns,  tne   account  will   stand  thus: 
26,500,000  (being  the  one-lialf  of  53,000,000  in  the  valley)  will  be  the  amount  of  the 
rand  population ;  so  that  it  must  receive  16,500,(KK)  in  addition  to  the  10,000,000  it  now 
haa.     liie  towns,  in  the  same  time,  will  have  an   increase  of  26,000^000,  in  addition   tc^ 
the  500.000  now  in  tlieni.     Where  will  these  towns  bc^  and  in  what  proportion  will  theyi 
poiwos  the  2(i500,CKK}  inhabitants? 

**  On^  of  them  will  be  either  St.  Louis  or  Alton.      Every  body  will  be  ready  to  admii- 
tltal.     StiU  more  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  or  cavil,  is  Cincinnati.     We  might  name  ftlar^ 
!>:,.  1   ...  ...  .1  t  ......n  , .  ^^^  ^^  iT\i&i  that  our  readers,  who  have  followed  us  through  on 

%  to  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  greatest  city  of  the  Missisflipp 
i  I.  uietnnati  or  the  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  be  it  Alton  of" 

^      I  -'  'i  H   our  |>eriod  of  forty -seven  years,  wo  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  Cinciu- 

I  "^  id  ijow  in  the  mi<!st  of  a  population  so  great  and  so    thriving;  and,  on  Uje 

i«  of  the  Miami  canal,  which  will  be  isnthin  two  years,  she  will  so  monopolise  the 
'-  at  that  end  of  the  canal  between  tlie  river  and  lake  regfiona,  that  it 
ex|H?ct  fshe  can  be  overtaken  by  her  western  rival  for  half  a  centuiy. 
bt*en  the  influx  of  settlers  within  the  last  few  years  to  the  lake  reiri'^J'- 
ind  -  l>eeinne   the  tendency  of  the  (iro^luctions  of  the  upper  and  middle  rt- 

gioni  ot  the  great  valley  Xjq  seek  a  market  at  and  thn^ugh  the  lakes,  that  we  cftu  no  longer 
witTiiUiid  the  conviction  that,  even  v^ithiti  the  short   jieriod  of  forty-seven  years,  a  town 
111)  on  the  lake  border  greater  tfian  Cincinnati*     The  staple  exports,  wlieat  and 
'^  tor  years  so  notoriously  found  their  be«t  markets  at  the  lake  towns,  tJiat  every 
.  who  reasona  at  all,  haa  come  to  know  the  advaotagi?  of  having  hts  farm  as  near 
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as  possible  to  lake  navigation.  This  has,  for  some  years  past,  brought  immigrants  to  the 
lake  countr}'  from  the  river  region  of  these  states,  and  from  the  states  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland^  and  Virginia,  which  formerly  sent  their  immigrants  mostly  to  the  river  bordeis. 
The  river  region,  too,  not  being  able  to  compete  with  its  northern  neighbour  in  the 
production  of  wheat,  and  being  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  stock,  has  of  late  gone  more 
into  this  department  of  husbandry.  Tins  business,  in  some  portions,  almost  brings  the 
inhabitants  to  a  purely  pastoral  state  of  society,  in  which  large  bodies  of  land  are  of  ne- 
cessity used  by  a  small  number  of  inhabitants.  These  causes  are  obviously  calculated  to 
g^ve  a  dense  population  to  the  lake  country,  and  a  comparatively  spare  settlement  to  the 
river  country.  There  are  other  causes  not  so  ob^'ious,  but  not  less  potent  or  enduring. 
Of  these,  the  superior  accessibility  of  the  lake  country  from  the  great  northern  hives  of 
emigration.  New  England  and  New  York,  is  first  deserving  attention.  By  means  of  the 
£lrie  canal  to  Oswego  and  Buffalo,  and  the  railway  from  Boston  to  Buffalo,  with  its  ra- 
diating branches,  these  states  are  brought  within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  our  great  central 
lake  ;  and  at  an  expense  of  time  and  money  so  small,  as  to  offer  but  slight  impediment  to 
the  removal  of  home,  and  household  gods.  The  lakes,  too,  are  about  being  travened  by 
a  class  of  vessels,  to  be  propelled  by  steam  and  wind,  called  Ericson  propeUers,  which  will 
carry  immigrants  with  certainty  and  safety,  and  at  greatly  reduced  expense. 

^'  European  emigration  hither,  which  first  was  counted  by  its  annual  thousands,  then 
by  its  tens  of  thousands,  has  at  length  swelled  to  its  hundred  thousands,  in  the  ports  of 
New  York  and  Quebec.  These  are  both  but  appropriate  doors  to  the  lake  country.  It  ia 
clear,  then,  that  the  lake  portion  will  be  more  populous  than  tlic  river  division  of  tne  great 
valley." 

These  and  the  following  remarks  must  be  considered  as  speculative.     Some 

scarcely  probable^  though  none  are  impossible. 

"  It  has  been  proved  that  an  extensive  and  increasing  portion  of  the  river  region  seeks  an  out- 
let for  its  surplus  productions  tlirough  the  lakes.  In  addition  to  the  proof  given  on  that  subject, 
we  will  compare  the  exports,  in  bread-stuflfs  and  provisions,  of  New  Orleans  and  Cleveland— die 
former  for  the  vear  beginning  the  1st  of  September,  1841,  and  ending  the  31st  of  August,  1842; 
and  the  latter  for  the  season  of  canal  navigation,  in  1842.  All  the  receipts  of  Cleveland,  by  cuaJ, 
are  estimated  as  exports ;  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  receives,  coastwise  and  by  waggon,  morr 
than  enough  to  feed  her  people.  Tlie  exports  from  New  Orleans  of  the  enumerated  articles  lod 
their  price,  are  as  stated  in  No.  4,  vol.  vii.,  of  this  magazine.  Of  the  articles,  then,  of  flour,  pork, 
bacon,  lard,  beef,  whiskey,  corn,  and  wheat — 

dollars. 

New  Orleans  exported  to  the  value  of 4,446,989 

Cleveland 4,431,739 

"  The  other  articles  of  bread-stuffs  and  provisions  received  at  New  Orleans  during  that  yetr, 
from  the  interior,  are  of  small  amount,  and  obviously  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  or  cbe 
city.  Not  so  with  Cleveland.  1  he  other  articles  of  grain  and  provision,  shipped  last  year  fnm 
tliis  port,  added  to  the  above,  will  throw  the  balance  decidedly  in  her  favour.  If  we  suppose,  wfatt 
cannot  but  be  true,  that  all  the  otlier  ports  of  the  upper  lakes  sent  eastward  as  much  as  Clevehod, 
we  have  the  startling  fact,  tliat  this  lake  country,  but  yesterday  brought  under  our  notice,  alreid^ 
sends  abroad  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  human  food  that  is  shipped  from  the  great  ezponiiig 
city  of  New  Orleans,  the  once-vaunted  sole  outlet  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

"  Two  short  canals — one  of  about  100  miles,  connecting  the  Illinois  canal  with  the  Missifln|^ 
at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Hock  river ;  and  the  other  of  about  175  miles,  connecting  U)e  southern  la- 
mination of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  at  Terre  Haute,  with  the  Mississippi,  at  Alton — woiiM, 
with  the  canab  already  finished  or  in  progress,  secure  to  the  lakes  not  less,  probably,  than  three^ 
fourths  of  all  the  external  trade  of  the  river  valley.  With  the  Wabash  and  Erie,  and  the  flIivM 
canal,  brought  fairly  into  operation,  the  lakes  will  make  a  heavy  draft  on  the  trade  of  the  river 
valley ;  and  every  canal,  and  railroad,  and  good  highway,  carried  from  the  lakes,  or  lake  improf^ 
ments.  into  that  valley,  will  add  to  the  draft.  The  lake  towns  will  then  not  only  have  a  dealer 
population  in  the  region  immediately  about  them,  and  monopolise  all  the  trade  of  that  region,  Nii 
thev  will  have  at  least  half  the  trade' of  the  river  region.  They  will  be  nearer  and  more  autMibh 
to  the  great  marts  of  trade  and  commerce  of  the  old  states  and  the  old  world ;  and  this  advaaiqe 
will  be  growing,  in  consequence  of  the  progressive  removal  of  impediments  to  navigation  becvcea 
the  lakes  and  the  ocean. 

**  Long  within  the  period  under  consideration,  the  position  of  Cleveland  will  be  nocfa  aoit 
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fiivourable  for  concentrating  the  business  of  the  surrounding  country  than  that  of  Buffalo.  Canada 
wUi,  before  thai  lime,  form  a  pari  of  our  commercial  communUt/y  whether  she  be  associated  with  us  in  the 
government  or  not.  She  will  then  have  about  5,000,000  of  people.  The  American  shores  of  the  lakes 
lying  above  the  latitude  of  Cleveland  will  be  still  more  populous. 

**•  Cleveland  is  the  lake  port  for  the  great  manuracturing  hive  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  river — so 
made  by  the  Malioning  canal,  which  connects  her  with  Pittsburg.  She  commands,  and  she  will 
long  command,  by  means  of  her  500  miles  of  canal  and  slack-water  navigation,  tlie  trade  of  a  part  of 
western  Pennsylvania,  most  of  western  Virginia,  and  nearly  all  the  east  half  of  the  state  of  Ohio, 
in  the  intercourse  of  tlieir  inhabitants  with  the  lake  coasts,  the  eastern  states,  Canada,  and  Europe. 
Her  position  is  handsome ;  and  althougii  her  water-power  is  small,  the  low  price  of  coal  will  enable 
her  to  sustain  herself  as  a  respectable  manufacturing  town.  Her  harbour,  like  that  of  Buffalo, 
though  easy  of  entrance,  is  not  sufficiently  capacious.  If  coal  should  not  be  found  on  Lake  Huron, 
more  accessible  to  navigation  than  the  beds  on  tlie  canal,  south  of  Cleveland,  this  article  will 
greatly  increase  her  trade  with  the  other  lake  ports.  It  is  now  sold  on  tier  wliarfs  at  eight  cents 
per  bushel. 

**  A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  country  will  suffice  to  show  that  Buffalo  is  not  well  situated  to 
be  a  place  for  the  exchange  of  agricultural  productions  of  the  cold  regions  for  those  of  the  warm 
regions  of  tlie  valley.  In  that  respect,  Cleveland,  though  not  unrivalled,  is  clearly  in  a  better  po- 
sition than  Buffalo.  As  a  point  for  exchanging  the  products  of  the  field  for  manufactured  goods, 
Buffalo  will  not  probably,  for  any  long  time,  have  the  advantage  of  Cleveland.  Such  traders  as 
live  within  the  influence  of  the  canals  and  rivers  that  pour  their  surplus  products  into  Cleveland, 
and  stop  short  of  New  York  and  Boston,  will,  it  seems  to  us,  be  more  likely  to  purchase  in  Cleve- 
land tlian  in  Buffalo.  Not  every  man  who  supplies  a  neighbourhood  with  store-goods  relishes  a 
voyase  on  the  sometimes  tempest-tossed  waters  of  the  lake;  and,  as  we  before  remarked,  Buffalo 
now  being  but  a  few  houre'  ride  from  New  York  or  Boston,  by  a  pleasant  and  safe  conveyance,  will 
hardly  stop  many  pui chasers  of  goods  from  those  great  markets.  On  the  completion  of  the  Ca- 
nadian canals,  Cleveland  will  have  tlie  advantage  of  Buffalo,  in  foreign  trade,  for  the  following 
reasons  : — Her  articles  of  export  will  be  cheaper  ;  and,  by  that  time,  as  we  believe,  more  abundant. 
By  means  of  her  canals  and  roads,  Cleveland  is  a  primary  gathering-point  of  these  articles.  Not 
so  Buffalo.  To  arrive  at  her  store-houses,  these  products  must  be  shipped  from  the  store-houses 
of  other  ports  up  the  lakes,  where  they  must  be  presumed  to  bear  nearly  the  same  price  as  at 
Cleveland.  The  cost  of  this  shipment,  together  with  a  profit  on  it,  will  then  be  added  ;  and,  by 
so  much,  enhance  tlieir  price  in  Buffalo. 

•*  Is  it  probable,  tliat  within  the  period  under  consideration,  Cleveland  will  have  successful 
rivals  in  Maumee,  Detroit,  or  Chicago? 

"  We  dare  say  that  when  the  people  of  the  city  of  old  and  renowned  English  York  were 
informed,  that  in  the  wilds  of  America,  some  settlers  had  named  their  collection  of  rude  houses 
New  York,  they  felt  no  other  emotion  than  contempt,  nnd  treated  the  presumptuous  ambition  of 
tlie  settlers  with  derision.  It  is  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  old  English  Boston  held  in  like 
contempt  the  assumption  of  the  name  of  their  town  by  those  who  planted  the  capital  of  New 
England.  Who,  forty-seven  years  ago,  would  not  have  ridiculed  the  opinion,  if  any  one  had 
been  visionary  enough  to  express  it,  that,  within  that  time,  there  would  grow  up,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ohio,  a  city  containing  50,000  inhabitants ;  and  that  within  the  same  period,  that  part 
of  the  north-western  territory,  now  composing  the  state  of  Ohio,  would  contain  nearly  2,000,000 
of  people?  We  then  had,  as  a  basis  of  increase,  but  4,000,000;  wliereas  it  is  now  over 
16,000,000;  —  and.  including  Canada,  near  20,000,<M)0.  For  the  past  forty-seven  years,  our 
growth  has  been  from  4,000,000  to  near  20,000,000.  During  the  next  forty-seven  years  it 
will  be,  according  to  our  estimate,  from  near  20,000,000,  to  77,000,000;  or,  according  to  the 
more  elaborate  and  probably  more  correct  estimate  of  Professor  Tucker,  55,000.000.  This  in- 
crease will  certainly  make  it  necessjiry  that  many  towns,  now  small,  should  become  great ;  and 
sensible  men,  when  contemplating  their  probable  destiny  for  half  a  century  in  advance,  will  look  at 
the  natural  and  artificial  advantages  of  our  lake  towns,  rather  than  at  the  few  thousands,  more  or 
leM,  of  present  population.  The  towns  under  consideration  are  nil  destined  to  become  large. 
Tbe  leading  advantages  of  Cleveland  have  been  already  stated.  Detroit  has  a  pleasant  site,  and  a 
noble  liarbour.  A  few  M'Adam  roads,  leading;  north,  north-west,  and  west,  into  the  interior,  would 
give  her  the  direct  trade  of  a  large  and  fertile  portion  of  Michigan.  Until  such  roads,  or  some 
reasonably  good  substitute,  are  made,  the  railways  leading  nortii  and  west  will,  at  least  while  they 
are  new  and  in  good  order,  make  the  chief  gatherint;  points  of  trade  at  their  interior  terminations, 
and  at  convenient  points  on  their  line.  Pontiac,  Ypsilanti,  Ann  Arbor,  and  other  towns  west, 
will  cut  off  from  Detroit,  and  centre  in  themselves  the  direct  trade  with  the  farmers,  which,  with 
good  waggon-roads,  without  the  railways,  would  have  centered  in  Detroit.  One  train  of  cars  will 
now  bring  to  her  warehouses  what  would  have  been  brought  to  her  stores  by  100  waggons. 

**  Maumee  lias  a  harbour  capacious  enough  to  accommodate  the  commerce  of  a  great  city. 
Good  harbours  may  be  made,  without  a  SQty  heavy  cost,  at  Cleveland  and  Chicago,  either  by  exca- 
▼ating  the  low  grounds  bordering  their  present  harbours,  or  by  break-waters  and  piers  in  the  lakes 
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outside.  Some  expenditure  will  also  be  needed  to  deepen  the  entrance  into  the  Maumee  harbour, 
and  to  remove  obstructions  within  it.  In  water-power,  Maumee  has  greatly  the  advantage  over 
her  rivals.  Cleveland  has  but  a  small  amount ;  whereas,  Maumee  has  it  to  ao  extent  unrifidled 
by  any  town  on  the  lake  borders,  above  Buffalo — and  it  is  so  placed,  as  to  possess  the  utmost  avafl* 
ability.  Along  her  harbour,  for  thirteen  miles,  the  canal  passes  on  the  margin  of  the  high  bink 
that  overlooks  it.  This  canal — a  magnificent  mill-race,  averaging  near  seven  feet  deep,  andserentj 
feet  wide  at  the  water-line — is  fed  from  the  Maumee  river,  seventeen  miles  above  the  head  of  the 
harbour,  and  is  carried  down  on  the  level  of  low  water  in  the  river  above,  for  twenty-two  miles,  to 
a  point  two  miles  below  the  head  of  the  harbour  ;  where  it  stands  on  a  table-land,  sixty-three  fixt 
above  the  harbour.  Descending,  then,  by  a  lock  seven  feet,  the  next  level  is  two  miles  long,  and 
stands  (ixt^-six  feet  above  the  harbour.  Descending  again,  by  a  lock,  seven  feet,  the  level  below 
is  three  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  stands  fort}'-nine  feet  above  the  harbour.  Again  descendio^ 
within  the  city  of  Toledo,  by  four  locks,  thirty-four  feet,  the  next  and  last  level  b  nearly  6ve  milcf 
long,  and  stands  fifteen  feet  above  the  harbour.  At  many  points  of  these  thirteen  miles,  the  water 
may  be  used  conveniently  from  the  canal  to  the  harbour ;  and  at  most  of  these  points,  it  may  be 
used  directly  on  the  harbour. 

"  In  the  exchange  of  agricultural  products  of  a  warm  and  of  a  cold  climate,  Clereland,  by  her 
canals  and  her  connexion  with  the  Ohio,  can  claim  south,  as  against  the  Miami  canal,  no  fivtber 
than  western  Virginia  and  eastern  Kentucky.  Maumee  will  supply  the  towns  on  the  lakes  Erie, 
Huron,  and  probably  Ontario,  with  cotton,  sugar,  molasses,  rum  (may  its  quantity  be  small),  rioe^ 
tobacco,  hemp  (perhaps),  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and,  at  some  future  day,  such  naval  stores  as  come 
from  the  pitch-pine  regions  of  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  Chicago  will  fumisfa  a 
supply  of  the  same  articles  to  Lake  Michigan,  Lake  Superior,  when  that  lake  b^M>mes  aoocBBible 
to  her  navigation,  and  perhaps  the  northern  portion  of  Lake  Huron. 

*'  Maumee  will  have  in  this  trade  the  chief  control  of  not  less  than  100,000  square  mil»- 
say  12,000  in  Ohio,  30,000  in  Kentucky,  dO,OOOin  Indiana,  10,000  in  Illinois,  13,000  in  TenncMec; 
5000  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  5000  in  Michigan  ;  to  say  nothing  of  her  claim  on  small poi^ 
tions  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  This  domain  is  half  as  large  as  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  twice 
as  fertile.  The  Miami  canal,  connecting  Maumee  with  Cincinnati,  will,  with  that  part  of  the  Wabob 
and  Erie,  which  forms  the  common  trunk  after  their  junction,  be  235  miles  long.  The  Wabash  and 
Erie  canal,  from  Maumee  to  Terre  Haute,  will  be  300  miles  long.  Of  tliis,  all  but  thirty-six  mikii 
at  its  northern  extremity,  will  be  in  operation  the  present  season.  By  means  of  these  canals,  aad 
the  rivers  with  which  they  communicate,  great  part  of  this  extensive  region  will  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  a  cheap  water  transport  for  its  rapidly  increasing  surplus. 

'*  Chicago,  on  the  completion  of  the  Illinois  canal,  may  command,  in  its  exchange  of  agriciil- 
tural  for  manufactured  products,  an  extent  of  territory  as  large  as  that  controlled  by  Maumee.* 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


AMERICAN  STEAM  NAVIGATION— TRADE  OF  THE  RIVER  HUDSON— CANALS  iKP 

RAILWAYS. 

Under  the  description  of  New  York,  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  tndeot 
that  port.  Its  importance,  however,  depends  on  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Ai 
Hudson,  of  the  canals  and  railroads  which  communicate  between  this  river  and 
with  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  north  and  west — the  statistics  of  which  we  Ime 
condensed  from  various  olBScial  returns,  and  from  various  statements. 

In  1782,  James  Rumsey,  of  Virginia,  invented  a  plan  for  propelling  boils  bf 
steam,  and  in  1784  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  Virginia  the  ezclosive  i%ht 
of  navigating  with  such  boats.  In  1778  he  published  his  project,  with  nameRMi 
certificates  from  some  of  the  leading  characters  in  Virginia,  among  whom  » 
General  Washington.     His  project  asserted  that  a  steamboat  was  actually  6» 
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structed^  which  moved  with  half  her  burden  on  board,  at  the  rate  of  three  or 
four  miles  an  hour,  against  the  current  of  the  Potomac,  although  the  machinery 
was  in  a  very  imperfect  state. 

In  1785,  John  Fitch,  a  poor  uneducated  watchmaker  in  Philadelphia,  con- 
ceived the  design  of  propelling  a  boat  by  steam.  He  applied  to  Congress  for 
assistance,  but  was  refused ;  he  oflfered,  without  success,  his  invention  to  the 
Spanish  government,  to  be  used  in  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  A  com- 
pany was  formed  for  the  building  of  a  steamboat,  and  in  1788,  his  vessel  was 
laimched  on  the  Delaware. 

Mr.  Fitch,  instead  of  wheels,  used  oars,  which  worked  in  frames.  When 
the  boat  was  ready  for  trial,  she  started  oflf  for  Burlington.  **  Those,"  says 
Judge  Hall,  ^'  who  had  sneered,  began  to  stare,  and  they  who  had  smiled  in 
derision,  looked  grave/'  Away  went  the  boat,  and  the  happy  inventor  triumphed 
over  the  scepticism  of  an  unbelieving  public.  The  boat  performed  her  trip  to 
Burlington,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles ;  but  unfortunately  burst  her  boiler  in 
rounding  to  the  wharf  at  that  place,  and  the  next  tide  floated  her  back  to  the 
dty.  Fitch  persevered,  and  with  great  difficulty  procured  another  boiler.  After 
some  time,  the  boat  performed  another  trip  to  Burlington  and  Trenton,  and 
returned  in  the  same  day.  She  is  said  to  have  moved  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an 
hour;  but  something  was  continually  breaking,  and  the  unhappy  projector  only 
conquered  one  difficulty  to  encounter  another.  Fitch  became  embarrassed  with 
debt,  and  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  invention,  after  having  satisfied  himself  of 
its  practicability. 

This  ingenious  man  wrote  three  volumes,  which  he  sealed  up,  in  manuscript, 
and  deposited  in  the  Philadelphia  library,  to  be  opened  thirty  years  after  his 
death.  It  is  recorded  that  he  died  and  was  buried  near  the  Ohio.  His  three 
volumes  were  opened  about  twelve  years  ago,  and  were  found  to  contain  his  specu- 
lations on  mechanics.  He  detailed  his  embarrassments  and  disappointments. 
**  He  confidently  predicted  the  future  success  of  the  plan,  which,  in  his  hands, 
felled  only  for  the  want  of  pecuniary  means.  He  prophesied  that  in  less  than 
a  century  we  should  see  the  western  rivers  swarming  with  steamboats;  and 
then  expressed  his  wish  to  be  buried  on  the  shores  of  the  Ohio,  "  where  the  song 
of  the  boatman  would  enliven  the  stillness  of  his  resting-place,  and  the  music 
of  the  steam-engine  soothe  his  spirit.'*  A  feeling  very  natural  to  the  mind  of  an 
ardent  projector,  whose  whole  life  had  been  devoted  to  one  object ;  but  which  it 
was  not  his  fate  or  fortune  to  accomplish.  In  one  of  his  journals  he  says,  "  the 
day  will  come  when  some  more  powerful  man  will  get  fame  and  riches  from 
my  invention ;  but  nobody  will  believe  that  poor  John  Fitch  can  do  any  thing 
worthy  of  attention."  In  less  than  thirty  years  after  his  death,  his  predictions 
were  verified.     He  died  about  the  year  1799. 
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NAVIGATION  ON  THE  HUDSON. 


Exclusive  of  the  splendid  steamships  for  passengers^  the  Hudson  is  navigated 
by  vessels  of  nearly  all  descriptions  for  the  conveyance  of  goods.  Of  the  jwin- 
cipal  passenger  steamships^  we  have  the  following  description  of  the  morning  and 
evening  lines  which  ply  bet^veen  New  York  and  Albany. 

The  Troyy  and  Empire^  of  the  Morning  Line  of  Steamers^  form  the  morn- 
ing line  between  New  York  and  Albany,  leaving  either  place  at  seven  o'clock. 
The  Troy  was  built  in  1840,  is  294  feet  long,  with  twenty-eight  feet  breadth  of 
beam,  or  sixty-one  feet  extreme  breadth,  and  measures  7^0  tons'  burden.  She 
has  two  patent  horizontal  steam-engines,  low  pressure,  and  is  fitted  up  exda- 
sively  for  a  day  boat. 

The  Empire  was  completed  in  1843,  is  330  feet  in  length,  thirty-one 
feet  in  breadth  of  beam,  or  sixty-two  feet  extreme  breadth,  with  a  measurement 
of  1012  tons.  She  is  fitted  up  as  a  day  or  night  boat,  and  has  fifty  state-rooou^ 
a  saloon,  200  feet  long  and  seventeen  feet  wide,  on  her  promenade  deck,  with  two 
patent  horizontal  half  beam  low-pressure  engines. 

The  Troy  and  Empire  are  built  on  the  most  approved  model,  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial manner,  and  of  the  best  materials.  They  are  propelled  by  powerfol 
low-pressure  steam  engines.  Although  appointed  in  a  neat  and  plain  style  of 
finish,  they  are  surpassed  by  none,  either  for  comfort  or  convenience.  Tie 
cabins,  saloons,  and  rooms,  are  spacious,  airy,  chaste,  and  comfortable. 

The  common  subordinate  officers  are  courteous,  efficient,  and  attentive;  the 
crews  active  in  their  duties,  and  obliging  to  the  traveller ;  the  servants  neat,  civil, 
and  attentive ;  and  the  stewards'  department  will  bear  as  favourable  comparisoo 
with  other  parts  of  those  floating  palaces  as  any  other  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  is  to  say  with  any  in  the  world. 

The  People's  Line  consists  of  the  steamboats  Knickerbocker,  South  Amecicif 
Rochester,  North  America,  and  Utica,  forming  two  daily  evening  lines  betwoei 
New  York  and  Albany  ;  one  at  five  o^clock,  p.  m.,  stopping  at  the  intermediito 
landings ;  and  the  other  at  seven  o'clock,  p.  m.,  which  proceeds  direct,  withoot 
landing. 

The  Rochester  is  275  feet  long,  and  twenty-five  feet  beam.  She  has,  in  her 
main  cabins  below,  300  berths,  fifty  in  the  ladies'  saloon  on  the  main  dedSf 
which  is  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  fifty-two  in  a  suite  of  twenty-six  state-rooms 
on  the  upper  deck,  which,  together  with  two  large  rooms  on  the  guards,  affijri 
sleeping  accommodations  for  about  450  persons. 

The  South  America  is  275  feet  long,  twenty-seven  feet  wide^  nine  feet  as 
inches  deep,  and  measures  640  tons.    She  has  200  berths  m  the  gentiemea^ 
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cabin,  forty-eight  in  the  ladies'  saloon,  which  is  eighty-one  feet  in  length  on  the 
main  deck  aft,  and  fifty-two  in  twenty-two  splendid  state-rooms,  which  enclose  a 
fine  sitting-room  on  the  upper  deck. 

The  North  America  is  250  feet  long,  twenty-six  feet  beam,  and  nine  feet 
depth  of  hold.  She  has  accommodations  in  her  cabins  and  state  rooms  for  about 
300  persons. 

The  steamboat  Utica  is  used  as  a  spare  boat,  and,  in  the  winter  season,  for 
hard  service^  has  rendered  herself  celebrated  for  her  formidable  encounters  with 
the  ice.  She  is  200  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-three  in  breadth,  and  can  accom- 
modate about  300  persons  with  berths. 

The  proprietors  of  this  line  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  in  the 
construction  and  fitting  out  of  these  boats.  They  have  adopted  all  the  new 
improvements  which  have  been  proved  to  lessen  the  risk  of  accident,  or  add  to 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  passengers.  The  Knickerbocker  is  325  feet 
long,  thirty-two  feet  wide,  nine  feet  nine  inches  depth  of  hold,  and  will  measure 
1042  tons ;  a  greater  amount  of  tonnage  than  any  other  American  steam  vessel. 
Her  engine  was  built  at  the  Phoenix  foundry.  The  cylinder  is  sixty-five  inches 
in  diameter,  and  ten  feet  stroke.  The  main  water-wheel  shafts  are  of  wrought 
iron,  forged  at  Cold  Spring,  New  York,  are  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  weigh 
31,7^  lbs.  The  boilers  are  made  for  burning  anthracite  coal,  aided  by  a  blast 
from  blowers,  driven  by  two  small  engines.  The  water-wheels  are  thirty-two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  eleven  feet  face. 

The  hull  is  built  of  the  best  materials,  well  fastened,  and  unusually  strong, 
in  order  that  she  may  run,  if  necessary,  on  other  waters  than  the  Hudson.  The 
main  cabins  below  are  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  are  furnished  with  three 
hundred  berths^  sixty  of  which  are  in  state-rooms.  The  ladies'  saloon  is  ninety 
feet  long,  twenty-nine  feet  wide,  and  has  sixty-four  berths,  twenty-four  of  which 
are  in  twelve  state-rooms.  On  the  upper  deck,  there  are  fifty-six  state-rooms, 
extending  on  the  sides  of  the  boat  from  the  pilot's  wheel  to  the  promenade  deck, 
between  which  is  a  large  saloon,  intended  for  a  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  sitting- 
room.  Her  state-rooms  number,  altogether,  103,  twelve  of  which  are  in  the 
ladies'  cabin,  thirty  in  the  dining  cabin  below,  fifty-six  on  the  upper  deck,  and 
five  on  the  main  deck. 

An  account  of  one  of  her  voyages  against  the  stream  of  the  Hudson,  to 
Albany,  is  given  as  follows,  viz.: — 
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Deducting  detentions^  as  stopping  for  steamboats  Troy  and  Columbia,  in  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  the  mayor^  and  other  guests  from  Albany,  and  for 
repairing  the  blower-engine,  seventeen  minutes,  her  running  time,  from  dock  to 
dock,  was  but  seven  hours  and  thirty-three  minutes. 

In  1840,  there  were  twenty  steam -packets  and  fifty  steam  tugs,  plying  regu- 
larly between  New  York  and  Albany,  and  the  intermediate  places  on  the  Hudson. 

The  vessels  belonging  to  the  New  Jersey  Steam  Navigation  Company  are 
described  as  new  and  splendid  ships.  They  ply  from  New  York  to  Stonington, 
from  which  there  is  a  railway  to  Boston. 

Long  Island  Sound  is  navigated  by  magnificent  and  powerful  steam  ships, 
especially  the  New  York  and  Norwich  line,  which  form  a  quick  and  pleasant  in- 
tercourse between  New  York  and  Boston,  by  means  of  the  steamboats  to  Nor- 
wich, and  the  railway  from  the  latter  to  Boston. 

Steam  ships  traverse  the  American  shores  from  Maine  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi. 

The  steamboats  on  the  Delaware,  Schuylkill,  and  those  plying  on  the  Chesa- 
peake, are  generally  powerful  vessels. 


CARRYING  TRADE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CANALS. 

From  the  opening  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  to  the  present  time,  the 
interior  trade  has  steadily  increased,  and  it  now  employs  an  amount  of  inhnd 
navigation  tonnage  larger  than  that  of  all  the  foreign  and  domestic  shipping* 
entering  and  departing  from  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  following  table  of  the  population  and  prosperity  of  the  state  and  atj  d 
New  York,  for  fifty  years,  exhibits  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  which  followed 
the  opening  of  its  inland  navigation. 


Y  £  A  R  s. 


PopuUttoa    qI  tbe  Popalation  of  the 
Slate.  City* 


Reftlmnct  PerflonmJ  ] 
StatF. 


irM«. 


It  14.  > 

late-, 
ins.. 


140,130 
l.t'litSfi 


U7?^iia 


2.419.476 


133,706 


«I3.00F 
313;^S 


3L4,9l^eB» 

a75.74*,636 
f74,4Bl,BOT 

364,7  ia,Bao 
ai4,n9.Mi 


eipV74ft«i 


From  the  commencement  of  the  Erie  canal,  in  1817,  to  its  completiim  i& 
1825,  nine  years,  the  increase  of  population  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  sevoitf- 
fbur  per  cent,  but  the  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate  was  only  a  million  mon 
in  1824  than  it  was  in  1816. 
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The  increase  of  population  in  the  first  five  years^  subsequent  to  the  completion 
of  the  Erie  canal  was  twenty-two  per  cent,  and  of  real  and  personal  estate  twenty- 
four  per  cent.  The  increase  of  population  in  the  fifteen  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  completion  of  the  canal^  was  seventy-two  per  cent 

Increase  of  population  in  fifteen  years  after  the  completion  of  the  canal,  or 
from  1825  to  1840,  eighty-eight  per  cent,  and  of  property  149  per  cent.  The 
above  comparisons  are  no  less  remarkable  as  applied  to  the  population  and  pro- 
perty of  the  whole  state. 

The  opening  of  the  Erie  canal  has  advanced  the  commerce  of  the  upper  lakes 
from  comparative  insignificance  to  the  foremost  rank.  Prior  to  1818,  there  were 
no  steamboats  on  the  upper  lakes,  and  the  aggregate  of  American  tonnage  was 
2068  tons.    The  tonnage  owned  on  the  Canada  side  was  inconsiderable. 

From  1817  to  1825,  there  were  but  three  steamboats  launched  upon  the 
upper  lakes.  The  aggregate  tonnage  in  1825,  including  steamboats,  was  about 
2500  tons.  In  1840,  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  steamboats  alone  exceeded  17,000 
tons;  and  of  other  craft  there  was  about  18,000  tons.  There  are  about 
sixty  steamboats  now  employed  on  the  upper  lakes,  and  the  number  of  other 
vessels  is  225. 

Business  on  the  New  York  State  Canals. 


Y  B  A  R  8. 


Boats  MTired  at, 

and  cleared 

from,  Albany, 


Lockages  West 
of  Schenectady. 


Tons  going  from 
Tide-water. 


Tons  aniving  at 
Tide- water. 


Tons. 


ISM.. 
IMS.. 
18S6.. 
lftS7.. 
18M., 

in9.. 

18St., 

1833.. 
18U.. 
I8S4.. 
IBii.. 
16M., 
18S7.. 


number. 
8,760 
13,110 


23,669 
91,490 
93,874 
30.882 
25.826 
31,400 
32,438 
36,690 
34,190 
31,082 
32,120 
31,882 
30.450 
33,782 


number. 
0,100 
10,985 
15,156 
13.004 
14.579 
12,610 
14,674 
16.284 
18.001 
30,649 
22,911 
25,798 
25,516 
21.055 
25,962 
34.234 
26.967 
30,320 


tons. 
34,136 
33,438 
35,435 

66,792 
52.621 
70,154 

86,945 

119,403 
114,606 
128,010 
133,790 
122.130 
142,806 
142.035 
129,580 
103,715 


tons. 
3(0,170 


5.53.596 
753.191 
6%,347 
01 1.781 
040.481 
002,128 
669,012 
n4,334 


doIUrs. 

340,643 

500,279 

765,104 

859,360 

838,444 

813,137 

l,0S<f,933 

1,323,801 

1,329,463 

1,403,830 

1,341,339 

1,548,966 

1,014,330 

1,392,637 

1,590,011 

1/)10,363 

1,775,747 

2,034,882 


Closing  of  the  Erie  Canal,  from  1824  to  1841. 


In  1824,  it  cluMfd  December  4th. 

In  1833,  it  closed  December  12th.    | 

M  1825 

December  5th. 

„  1834 

December  12th. 

..  1836 

December  13th. 

„  1835 

NoTomber  30th. 

„  1837          „ 

December  18th. 

M  1830 

November  30th. 

..  1828 

December  20th. 

„  1837 

$t 

„  1829          t, 

M  1838 

NoTember35th. 

„  1830          „ 

December  17th. 

„  1830 

9$ 

December  16th. 

M  1831          „ 

Dt^cember  1st. 

„  1840 

about  Dec.  1st. 

..  1833 

December  21st. 

,.  1841 

" 

NoTember38Ch. 

According  to  Mr.  Pitkin,  the  whole  quantity  of  property  received  at  Albany, 
by  canab^  from  the  interior,  on  which  freight  is  charged  by  the  ton,  in  1833, 
amoonted  to  152,935  tons,  of  2000  lbs.  each,  or  305,870>000  lbs. 
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AMERICA. 


The  following  are  enumerated  in  the  collectors*  returns  for  1833^  viz. : — 


ARTIC  LES. 


A?.  Valae. 


At.   Value. 


Ar.Ychn. 


734  133  barrels  Hoar 

224^2        „      ashes 

13,489       n      beef  and  pork. . 

19,008        „      whiskey    

873hbds.  ,.  

17,116  bushels  salt 

2il8,504        ,,        wheat. 

121,944        „        coarse  grains* 

2fi7/'U3        „        barley 

2,187  boxes  glass 

The  following   not  chargeable 

by  the  ton : — 

20,9G0  cord*  wood  . . .  value 

74,350  cubic  feet  timber 

55,338,547  feet  lumber.. per tb. 

74,350  shingles ^ 


dlra.  cts. 
5  50 
20  0 
10  0 
12  0 
40  0 
40 

'    ^ 

60 
2      25 


0 
20 

0 
50 


dlrs.    cU. 

4,037  J31  50 

458.440    0 

134,*'00    0 

238.89(t    0 

34920    0 

6346    0 

335,815  75 

70,840    0 

154,352  20 

4,920  75 


83.840    0 

14  870     0 

830,078  20 

259,225     0 


Carried  forward., 
The  articles  upon  which  toll  is  charged 

Gr  ton  enumerated  above,  weigh  217,529.000 
>.,   whilst  the  articles  actually   received, 
amounted  to  305,870,000    lbs.,    leaving    not 


6,671.665  40 


oTonglif  nil' ward..  ■ 
enumerated,  88341,000  lbs.  AoMmgat  thes« 
may  be  named,  wool,  batter,  eheeae,  lard, 
eggs,  dried  fruit,  feathers,  cabinet  ware, 
wooden  ware,  broooM,  tobacco,  aeed,  Ac 
The  articles  wool,  butter,  cheese,  lard,  and 
seed,  reported  by  the  collector  at  West 
Troy,  weighed  7tl84,816  lbs.,  and  were  worth 
836,632  dollars  forty-six  cents  ;  and  the  same 
amount  may  safely  be  set  down  for  Albsny . . 
leaving  still  not  enumerated.  81,156.184  ffae. 
The  average  value  of  the  articles  enQB»»i 
rated  is  two  and  a  half  cents  per  lb.  It 
would  be  safe,  therefore,  to  estimate  the 
amount,  not  enumerated,  at  one  cent  per  lb., 
say  81,156,184  lbs.,  atone  cent  per  lb.,  U.. 
The  article  of  staves  is  entirely  omitted  in 
the  list  of  lumber ;  a  aingle  house  in  Albany 
received,  in  1833,  to  the  amount  of  75,00t 
dollars ;  this  may  be  safely  enumerated  at.. 


dlrs.     cts. 
6^671,665  4t 


83M»4S 
8II.Mt  M 

ita,ooo  • 


8,4l9ja59  70 


Amount  of  merchandize,  furniture,  and  sundries,  sent  up  the  canal,  from 
Albany,  68,321  tons,  or  136,642,000  lbs.  Amount  of  toll  received  at  Albany,  in 
1838,  323,689  dollars,  or,  being  an  increase  over  1832,  of  87,053  dollars  fifty- 
six  cents. 

Number  of  boats  arrived  and  departed,  16,834. 

STATEiiENT  of  Freight  from  the  West  and  North,  which  passed  through  the  West  Troy  side 
cut,  into  the  Hudson  River,  during  the  Year  1833. 


ARTICLES. 


Average 
Value. 


Average 
Value. 


ARTICLES. 


Average 
Value. 


AvCTtfS 

Vstae. 


boards     and 


45,498,516   feet    of 

scantling 

1,562,960  cubic  feet  of  dmber... 

17,56*  shingles 

10,S73  cords  of  wood 

4,098  tons  of  sUves 

8,565        „      stone 

180,138  barrels  of  flour 

17,731  „         beef  ft  pork 

9,161  „         ashes 

11,681  „         salt 

9,016  boxes  of  glass 

633,003  bushels  of  wheat 

84,196  „         birley 

5t,640         „         oats  ft  com. 
609,693  lbs.  of  wool 


Carried  forward  . 


dolls,  cts. 


15 
0 
3 

4 

10 
3 
5 
10 
SO 
3 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 


0 
30 
50 

0 

0 

0 
50 

0 

0 

0 
25 
I2| 
60 
63| 
40 


dolls,   cts. 


Brought  forward 

609.051  lbs.  of  tobacco 

3,122,736      „       butter  and  lard 

3,422,448       „        cheese 

410,088      „        seed,  say    8340 

bushels 

19,003    barrels   of    domestic 
liquor 


dolls,  cts. 


682.403  74 
313,592  30 

41,417     0 

41,093 

40,980 

17,030 

1,040,204 

117.310 

183,320 

33,363 

32,540 
700,878  38 

56,517  60 

33,900    0 

243,877  20  ToUl    value     entered    at    West 
Troy 


16^^6,776  lbs.  of  articles  not  enu- 
merated, estimated  value, 
one  cent  per  lb.,  as  iu  the 
Albany  statement,  is 


Total  value  of  property  received 
Ditto  ditto  ditto 


3.456,333  12j 

RECAPITULATION. 

at  Albany  by  canals 

at  West  froy,  ditto 


3,436,31111 

« 


M. 


U1M«" 


imjtan 


4Anm9 


8^1M»7« 
4,317jMill 


In  the  above  estimate,  property  that  entered  the  river  at  Waterford  is  not 
included.    This  would  increase  the  amount  to  at  least  13,000,000  dollars. 

The  tonnage  of  the  canals,  whether  in  boats  or  rafts,  having  reference  to  its 
source,  naturally  falls  under  five  general  heads  of  classification,  as  foDows: 
Ist,  the  products  of  the  forest ;  2nd,  agriculture ;  3rd,  manufactures;  4th, 
chandise ;  5th,  other  articles. 
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We  have  prepared^  from  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  of  1841^  1842,  and 
1843|  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  the  amount 
of  toll  received  on  each  canal,  during  the  season  of  navigation,  in  each  of  those 
years^  as  follows : — 


C  AN  A  LS. 


1841 


Brie 

CliAmplain 

Oawef* 

Cayuga  and  Seneca 

Cbeoiaag 

Cfvoked  Lake 

Chenaago  

Geseace  Taney 

Oneiia  Lake 

Seaeea  River  Towing  Path.. 


Total.. 


dollars 

eta. 

1,880,314 

55 

102,308 

50 

36,-203 

03 

19,417 

38 

9.7«6 

56 

1,328 

18 

10,194 

75 

15,291 

78 

607 

74 

296 

80 

2.081,800 

17 

dollars 

cts. 

1,568,040 

56 

95,957 

54 

31,222 

19 

16,948 

16 

7.702 

05 

989 

30 

13/)15 

38 

13.201 

11 

462 

63 

149 

51 

1.749.197 

52 

dollsrs 

cts. 

1.813.050 

58 

117,841 

U 

38.344 

22 

13,583 

37 

9.396 

42 

2,017 

32 

18.815 

48 

9,027 

69 

402 

OS 

844 

58 

2.034,882 

82 

There  is  an  increase  in  the  tolls  of  1843,  compared  with  the  year  1842,  of 
332,394  dollars.  Of  this  increase,  209,820  dollars,  or  sixty-three  per  cent,  is  on 
descending,  and  122,574  dollars  or  thirty-six  per  cent,  is  on  ascending  freight. 

The  total  movements  of  property  on  all  the  canals,  for  the  year  of  navigation, 
of  1843,  showing  the  value  at  the  place  of  shipment,  the  tons  of,  and  tolls  on 
each  article,  is  ^ven  in  the  foUowing  statement : — 

Tows  and  Value  of  Articles  transported  on  the  Canab»  in  1843. 


ARTICLES. 


T«»11  td  two  cants. 
T«n<Ni|Mck«ls... 


BOATS. 


Total  boats. 


PASSENGBRS. 
Stateaeots,  and  reported 


Total 


THE  FOREST. 

Fur  and  peltry  lb«. 

Frodact  of  wood  :— 

Boards  and  acantliDg feet 

BMactaa Bf 

Tmibirr. cubic  fe«t 

Slave*. lb«. 

Wood cordi 

, barrels 


Total  forest . 


AGRICULTURE. 
Prodnct  of  animals  :— 

Pork barrels 

Beef do 

CbeeM lbs. 

Butter  and  lard do. 

Wort do. 


Total  product  of  animala  . 


Vegetable  food  :— 

FhNir 

Wteat 

Bye. 


Cora 

Bwrloy 

OtlMr  fraia 

Bm  aadabip-staA., 
Fc«oaDdbeana 

Dri«d  lnill.V.V.V.  V.V. 


..barrels 
.busbels 

do. 

do. 

do. 


.do. 
.do. 


TlMalv«f«taMelbod. 


Quantity. 


naniber. 


S.704.000 

203J33.OOO 

70,893 

»,591,»ftO 

65,364,000 

80,309 

80,7ft2 


«74/a3,704 


85,433 

54.386 

95,500,000 

«0,r90.000 

7,594.0«0 


54,023,819 


9,391.611 

3,139,300 

65,871 

287,033 

591,458 

859.866 

1,006,800 

14,100 

AIJOOO 

9,056.000 


9»fif§,m 


Tons. 


number. 


1.359 

339,555 
11.984 
51337 
32,682 

999,586 
90,188 


Value. 


1,957,346 

9,990.880 
137,097 
198,365 
990,047 
149.208 

1,689,707 


687,184 


12315 
8,158 
12.750 
10,395 
3,707 


47315 


950,734 


1,561 
8,611 
19.515 
10347 
10,068 
493 
1,M0 


VOL.  II. 


5b 


l,ltM35 


6,653,080 


789363 

304.241 

1,209.945 

1,779,615 

9,168,709 


6,251,666 


9,703393 

9,664,096 

81,548 

199,868 

196.164 

959.656 

75,131 

11,539 

8399 

86.504 


1S,1I»,460 


10,857,915 


Tolls. 


drtlars. 
131,734 
19381 


150395 


5,170 


5,170 


2335 

141,934 
15,003 
27,440 
37,583 
15.254 
51306 


900,755 


39,01s 
18,708 
16,397 
99394 
0,980 


95,783 


899,103 

109,713 

891 

14,935 

18,947 

95,736 

1^498 

844 

005 

1398 


810.508 


1,197,138 
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AMEBICA. 


ARTICLES. 


Grand  total  brought  forward. 
AGRI C  ULTURE— con/ JMveif . 
All  other  agricultural  prodncta:— 

CkiCtoD U 

Tobacco do. 

Clorer  and  graas-seed •..do. 

Flaz-aeed do. 

HojM do. 

Total  other  agricoltaral  products . .  tons 

Total  agriculture ti 

MANUFACTURES. 

Domestic  spirits gallons 

Leather lbs. 

Furniture do. 

Bar  and  pig  lead  do. 

Pig  iron do. 

Ironware do. 

Dom^ic  woollens do. 

Domestic  cottons do. 

StAt barrels 

Total  manufactures tons 

Merchandise Ite. 

Other  articles:— 

Stone,  lime,  and  clay lbs. 

Gjrpsam do. 

Mineral  coal do. 

Sundries do. 

Total  other  articles tons 

Grand  toUl do. 


Quantity. 


number. 
319,966,102 


4,556.000 
4,^41,000 
4.302.000 
3,030,000 
002,000 


17.092,000 


82,424.448 


1.076,400 
2.606,000 
10,906.000 
1.910,000 
9,706,000 
0,534/NK) 
.748.000 
1,516,000 
659  540 


41,061,940 


238.418,000 


102.438,000 
344)72,000 
40.542,000 
7532.000 


253AM4/>00 


891.062,090 


Tons. 


number. 
1,134,435 


2,278 
2,121 
2.1.M 
1,515 
481 


8,540 


455,797 


5,382 

1,304 

8,453 

955 

4.853 

3.267 

374 

758 

08.931 


124.277 


119,209 


51,219 
17^80 
20,271 
37,996 


120,972 


1,513.439 


Value. 


dollars. 
25^057,215 


387,000 

407,352 

245.152 

53,140 

01,330 


1,183,983 


20,588.110 


ftt9,822 
586.175 
1,730,153 
02,756 
131.995 
247.210 
078.778 
470,660 
7t>6.28S 


4.925,545 


40.651.70 


212,e.U 

67,992 

92,502 

3,095,159 


3.458,308 


70,276.909 


Toils. 


1.197,136 


4,747 

6.454 

1,085 

478 


16,320 


922,707 


MI7 


2,790 
Mtl 
5,872 

396 

810 

31J8»» 


93,211 


502,017 


9.m 

5.019 


01.067 


110,273 


«.08i;W 


The  total  tonnage  of  all  the  property  transported  on  the  New  Tork  camls, 
ascending  and  descending,  its  value  and  the  amount  of  tolls  collected  for  1843^ 
was  1,512,430  tons,  76,276,909  dollars  value,  2,081,599  dollars  tolls. 

The  whole  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour,  that  came  to  the  Hudson  river,  with 
the  aggregate  market  value  of  the  same,  and  the  amount  of  tolls  received  on  all 
the  wheat  and  flour  transported  on  the  canals,  for  1843,  as  follows: — 248,780 
tons,  10,283,454  dollars  value,  731,816  dollars  tolls. 

The  number  of  tons  going  upwards  from  tide- water,  in  1843,  was  as  folloin 
viz.: — 


CLBARBD    AT 

Merchandise. 

Fumitore. 

Other  Artldea. 

TOTSU 

Albany 

tons. 
46,444 
66,841 
405 

tons. 
1886 
1080 
253 

tons. 
0.581 
16.735 
303 

SOB 

1^ 

West  Troy 

Total 

113.686 

3230 

26,070 

141^315 

JIWMii    ••••.•-•.•«•.....■••.••.••■....  »»w.\w»w ***w MVy^Mtm  l«J^ 

The  number  of  tons  coming  to  tide-water,  in  1843,  is  as  follows,  vis.: — 


ARRIVED  AT 


ly..... 
West  Troy  . 
Waterlbrd  . 


Brie  Canal. 


tons. 
363,580 
269,187 


632.707 


Champlain  CanaL! 


n,458 

124.063 

2,556 


Add  tho  Bomber  of  tons  going  from  tide-water  . 
Total  omabw  of  tooa  aaocnding  and  deacending  . 


204,094 


44t,0SS 
193.S70 
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One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  tons  came  over  the  railroad  from  Schenectady, 
which  is  not  included  in  the  above. 

There  is  an  increase  of  merchandise  going  up  the  canals,  of  19^473  tons,  and 
an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  other  articles  of  828  tons  ;  making  a  total  increase 
in  the  ascending  quantity,  comparing  1842  with  1843,  of  20,301  tons. 

The  tons  coming  to  tide-water  have  increased  170,235,  comparing  1843 
with  1842. 

The  merchandise  cleared  at  Albany,  West  Troy,  and  Schenectady,  in 
1843  (113,686  tons),  was  left  on  the  several  canals  in  the  following  pro- 
portions, viz : — 


CANALS. 

Tona. 

CANALS. 

Tonn. 

Brie 

74,035 
I3.]ttt 

luwr 

6^10 
1^7 

Brought  forward  . . . 
Croolcffd  Lake.,.'........ 

100,451 
l,49fl 
2.W3 
3,856 

Champlain  ...........»*»* 

OCWMTO    • «■*.. 

Chenango 

Cayuga  and  Seneca 

Geneaee  Valley 

Total         •         .... 

•  "  •••••••• 

113,080 

106^51 

Large  quantities  of  the  products  of  the  western  states,  pass  over  the  canals  of 
New  York,  by  way  of  Buffalo,  Black  Rock,  Oswego,  &c.  The  amount  for  1843, 
coming  from  other  states,  by  way  of  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock,  was  as  follows : — 


Y  B  AR. 

Producta  of  the 
Forest. 

Agficultore. 

ManoiMtaTW. 

other  Article*. 

TOTAL. 

184J 

tons. 
31.811 

tons. 
172,958 

tons. 
S026 

tons. 
3751 

tons. 
106,340 

The  tonnage  of  property  coming  from  other  states,  by  way  of  Oswego,  in 
1843,  was  as  follows : — 


Y  B  A  R. 

Products  of  the 
Forest. 

Agriculture. 

Other  Articles. 

TOTAL. 

1M3 

tons. 
5504 

tons. 
13.207 

tous. 
51 

tons. 
118 

tons. 
17^0 

The  number  of  tons  of  wheat  and  flour  shipped  at  Buffalo  and  Oswego,  in 
1843,  and  the  total  tons  of  wheat  and  flour,  which  arrived  at  the  Hudson  river, 
were  as  follows : — 


YEAR. 

BuflUo. 

Black  Rock. 

Oswego. 

TOTAL. 

Total  arrived  at 
tide-water. 

1843 

tons. 
140,126 

tons. 
13,882 

tons. 
5358 

tons. 
184.866 

tons. 
340,780 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  merchandise  and  furniture 
going  to  other  states,  by  the  way  of  Buffedo,  in  1843,  were: — merchandise, 
32,798  tons  ;  furniture,  3613  tons. 
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The  merchandise  and  fdmiture  passing  to  other  states,  by  way  of  BaflUo, 

during  the  year  1843^  was  distributed  as  follows^  vis : — 


STATES.   &c. 

Furniture. 

Merchandise. 

STATES.    &c. 

PoTBitare. 

PransylTAniA  ••• • 

tons. 
763 
14.528 
8.2f.3 
2,256 
3,476 
«,896 
428 

tons. 

26 

692 

746 

126 

638 

1815 

6 

Broagfat  forward.. 
Missouri.... 

tons. 

82.598 
06 
85 

S 
28 
75 

tona. 
8549 

8 
2 

Ohio... 

Ifichigaa 

Tenoevsee.. 

Indiana 

Ai-hftma 

Illinois 

Iowa 

» 
47 

Wifcmialn .---... 

Canada  ^. 

Total 

Kmtvcky  ...••t 

32.796 

3613 

Carried  forward.. 

32.593 

3549 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  collector  at  Bufialo, 
shows  the  quantity  of  wheat,  flour,  beef  and  pork,  and  pot  and  pearl  ashes, 
coming  from  other  states,  and  cleared  at  that  office,  on  the  Erie  canal,  during 
the  year  1843:— 


FROM 

Wheat. 

Plonr. 

Beef and 
Pork. 

Pot  and  Pearl 
Ashes. 

busheU. 
488 
748.004 
245.365 
175.096 
444.961 
75.864 

barrels. 

91 

528.751 

307.980 

29.721 

11.996 

718 

barreb. 

51 

45.315 

6,234 

5,681 

10,499 

842 

barrais. 

1386 

16,914 

11.881 

811 

17 

306 

Ohio 

Michigan 

1  iidiana 

nilnois 

Wisconsin 

Total 

1.689,780 

878,859 

74,564 

81.815 

The  total  movement  of  articles  on  all  the  canals,  from  1836  to  1843,  is  u 
follows : — 


YEARS. 


1836 

1837 

18.H8 

1HS9 

1840.  G.  V.  C.  opened. 

1841 

1842 


1843. 

Total  for  8  years 

Yearly  average  for  8  years  . 
Per  cent  of  each  class 


Annual  arerage   from    1836   to 
4  years 


Annnal    arerage  from    1840   to   1843. 
4  years 


Products  of 
Forest. 


tons. 

795,292 

618,741 

665  069 

607.5dl 

587,647 

645.548 

504.997 

687,184 


5,181.6! 


641.455 


46.91 


606.244 


Agricultare. 


tons. 

229,747 

21^,043 

255,227 

266,052 

393,780 

891,905 

401.276 

455,797 


2.597,827 


324,728 


23.75 


238.767 


410.690 


Manufac- 
tures. 


tons. 
88,810 
81,735 
101,526 
lll.%8 
100,367 
127,896 
08,968 
124,277 


635.547 


104,443 


7.64 


96,010 


112^877 


Merchan- 
dise. 


tons. 
127,895 
94,777 
124.290 
132.286 
112,021 
141.094 
101.440 
119,209 


95t378 


119.122 


8.71 


119,122 


118,432 


Other 
Aniclca. 


113,103 
108,000 
186379 
M7326 
222,231 
215,256 
1M344 
186.97« 


1,420918 


177,614 


12.99 


181,492 
178.776 


1.171.M 
1.3IS.MI 
1.439,713 
1.416,016 
1,521.661 


U1S.4V 


MNjir 


l.42M» 


The  annual  average  of  the  tons  of  the  total  movement  of  articles  on  aU  the 
canals,  is  as  follows: — 


Pram  1836  to  1689,  4  years. 
'«      1840  to  1848,  4     „    ., 

Increase , 


l,S18,7n 
1,41MI9 

lOMtt 
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The  arerage  increase  or  decrease  of  each  class  of  articles,  whidi  results  in  the 
above  total  increase,  is  as  follows : — 


CLASS   OF  ARTICLES. 

DecreMe* 

iDcreate. 

Prodiieta  of  the  foreit 

tons. 
70,433 

7.676 

tons. 

iVVitt 
16,867 

Merrhmndiaa 

Other  articles 

70.478 

188.790 
79.478 

109,818 

The  tolls  paid  on  the  ^'  total  movement  '^  of  articles^  and  upon  boats  and 
passengers  annually,  from  1837  to  1843,  both  years  inclusive,  are  as  follows : — 


YEARS. 


1887 

1838 

1639 

1840.  G.  V.  C.  o] 

1841 

1643. 

18U 

ToUlfor  7  7can 

Yearly  aTerage 

Per  eeat of  Mch  class 

ATcrago  firon  1837  to  1839,  tbree 
y«" 

ATcn^o  frooB  1840  to  1843,  foor 


Boats  and 
Passeagers. 

Products  of 
theFoteat. 

AcricQlton. 

Manafac 
taxes. 

Mercban 
dise. 

Other 
Artides. 

dollars. 

105.508 
31M57 
181.833 
185  093 
179.819 
16^515 
156,004 

ddliani. 
311.118 
330,908 
353.710 
197,004 
313,444 
311,979 
390755 

illflllf 

ddUn. 
75,507 
74.941 
81^1 
75,765 
95.505 
70,611 
93,331 

dollars. 
380.836 
836.911 
585.486 
437.066 
558,003 
893,875 
803,617 

dollars. 
56,430 
78,555 
83.683 
80,467 
103,078 
101.840 
116.373 

1,373,648 

1,708,908 

4,640,733 

566.901 

3,335,684 

619,S«5 

181,940 

344.130 

663,960 

80,086 

475.098 

88.473 

10.09 

14.08 

88.34 

4.68 

37.41 

5.10 

195.763 
171,590 

331,609 

439,356 

77,333 

481,074 

73.883 
100,160 

353,531 

830.603 

83.801 

470,615 

TOTAL. 

dollars. 
1,380,430 
1,589,387 
1,614,966 
l,n5,747 
8,034,883 
1.740.19i 
3,061,590 


Hie  particular  articles  which  are  classed  as  ''other  articles/'  in  the  foregoing 
statement,  are  as  follows : — 


YEARS. 


1887 
1830 
1839 
1840. 
1841 
1883 


Stone,  Lime, 
and  Clay. 


tons. 

88330 
113.640 
133,395 
103,M0 
165,307 
130.310 

48,110 


Gypsam. 


tons. 
34,577 
33,963 
33,153 


33,901 
80,8M 
33.875 


Mineral  Coal. 


tons. 
6;i86 
7.013 
7,325 
8,410 
10.416 
84,007 
36,733 


Simdxies. 


toos. 
33,448 
34,365 
34,106 
36,207 
33,517 
39.365 
81.936 


113,108 
168,000 
186379 
357,836 
333,331 
315.358 
130,644 


The  annual  average  of  the  tolls  paid  on  the  total  movement  of  articles,  and 
upon  boats  and  passengers,  is  as  follows : — 

dollars. 

From  1837  to  1830, 3  yean 1,497,917 

„    1840tol843,4      „     1,010,3M 

increase 413^437 
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The  increase  or  decrease  in  the  tolls  on  each  class  of  articles^  &c.,  which 
results  in  the  above  increase,  is  as  follows : — 


CLASS     OP    ARTICLES. 

Decrease. 

Inerme. 

dollars. 
24,173 
•  ••• 

Vo',459 

dolljurs. 

ai*,91« 

391,307 

6,508 

«7,28« 

Products  oi  the  forest 

Agricoltnre 

Merchandise 

Other  articles 

Increase 

34,032 

447,009 
34.63t 

41M37 

In  all  reports  heretofore  made  by  the  canal  commissioners^  showing  the  ton- 
nage arriving  at  tide-water  in  each  year,  the  Champlain  canal  has  never  been 
separated  from  the  Erie  canal,  so  as  to  show  the  character  and  quantity  of  ton- 
nage coming  from  each  canal. 

For  the  first  time,  the  separation  is  now  made ;  and  the  following  statements 
show  under  general  heads,  the  description  and  number  of  tons  delivered  at  West 
Troy  and  Albany,  in  the  last  nine  years,  from  each  canal : — 

Statement,  showing  the  Tods  of  each  class  of  Articles  delivered  at  Albany,  from  1835  to  1849^ 
both  years  inclusive,  and  coming  from  the  Champlain  canal. 


YEARS. 

ProducU  of  the 
Forest. 

Agriculture. 

MaDufactures. 

Other  Articles. 

TOTAL. 

Ig35 

tons. 
107^21 
124,731 
100,547 
107,820 
91,311 
77.100 
94,728 
98,035 
71,858 

ton*. 
602 
574 
342 
672 
098 

1122 
030 

1006 

1048 

tons. 
107 
111 
105 
157 
96 
120 

tio 

253 
1S2 

tona. 

tona. 
1,134 
I,8Jr7 
4,908 
»,888 
3,158 
1.869 
2,711 
4.037 
S,701 

tOM. 

It9.1ff 

1830 

127^12 

Ig37 

109^ 

1838 

lUJSSt 

1839 

9iJUl 

1S40 

80.213 

1841 

98.279 

1843 

193.110 

1843 

77^ 

Total 

873,251 

7804 

1280 

14 

26,303 

908;r41 

Statement,  showing  the  1 
1843,  both  3 

Pons  of  each  class  of  Articles  delivered  at  West  Troy, 
jrears  inclusive,  and  coming  from  the  Champlain  canal. 

from  18S5to 

YBARS. 

Prodocto  of  the 
Forest. 

Manii£M:tares. 

Other  Artidea. 

TOTU. 

1835 

tonji. 
132,937 
134,758 
102,820 

94,093 
100,681 
104,025 
116,847 

06,754 
104,930 

tons. 
2.904 
0,550 
5.409 
7,445 
7,705 
0,811 
8,690 
4.243 
5.224 

tons. 
1.550 
1,989 
1,609 
1,101 
1,783 
1,890 
4,903 

5,829 

tons. 
28 
30 

% 

90 
76 
13 
43 
03 

tons. 
8,767 
6.580 
8.431 
7/»l« 
10,035 
8,683 
18,082 
6751 

tSM. 
148,181 

1836 

14i^8lt 

1837 

llt.3'1 

1838 

ltM0 

1830 

13MM 

1840-.... 

14SS 

1841 

1843 

8U47 

1843 

SSm 

Total 

957,851         1           49,987 

26.071 

408 

BMW 

Ul«l«< 
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Statbmint,  showing  the  number  of  Tons  of  each  Class  of  Articles  which  came  to  the  Hudson 
river,  from  the  Erie  canal,  from  1835  to  1848,  both  Years  inclusive. 


Y  R  A  R  S. 

Che  Porvtt. 

Agrkutlui^. 

Muafae- 
tar«. 

Other  Arti- 

HffTAU 

IB39 ,„ 

torn. 
814.17? 

18\7a» 

lfifl,e91 
S3I>A^5 

torn. 
J4I7.448 
1G5*B70 
14:1,7  IB 

9^,483 

287,9«S 
33«3et8 

r,19l 

»,33ffl 
7W 

J  8,778 

tMoe 

1i3>tt 

tODB. 

H« 
3M 

40$         1 

142 
143 
134 

ton*. 
*I,S0l 

17*1  IS 
51,438 
38.773 
38.360 
«5/«7 

n9»i 

S3.ri<i 

497,;a3o 

|«IS.« *.,.*.,„, 

3«7.SCIfl 
iro,349 

JBIT......^^,,,** .„, 

Ii38^.,.». ,.,-....,-,,. 

IBIS .,,*♦*„**„,, 

380.867 
407,31$ 

IMS. ...>..,*« , 

IMI..., , ,,  „..,„*,„* 

538^  to 

1S4S....... , ,. 

IM3. ..„. , 

480,14S 
035,345 

T#te]  fort  fe»n  .* ,,,,..,,* 

M54,830 

1,005^3 

93,as 

4675 

»e,77« 

4,935,3U 

V«w1y  mf eragv, .  <"«,»,..,,.,*.,... 

S0fi,0*«3 

nt,T»9 

I0,4«9 

^l«        1 

».?4i 

409^79 

Fcr  GBot  ot  emeli  eiui , 

43    80 

47     t3 

«  8a 

•    11       1 

0    55 

]m 

Avenfe  from  IS3.^  tQ  Jfl38,  4  yean 

ton*. 

titnf. 
163.2&5 

tODI, 

956         1 

tOflf. 

34,(131 

43a.0M 

Av«ric«  l^m  I«39  tci  1SI3;  5  jean 

woai 

a«8p4» 

L8J0I3 

ITO         1 

17,fifift 

5Mj,aift 

The  annual  average  of  the  total  number  of  tons  which  arrived  at  the  Hudson 
river  from  the  Erie  canal^  is  as  follows : — 


1839  to  1843,  5year« 500,319 

1835  to  1838.  4  ye«n 430,930 


The  average  increase  or  decrease  of  each  class  of  articles^  for  the  same  period^ 
which  results  in  the  above  total  increase,  is  as  follows : — 


CLASS   OF    ARTICLES. 

DecreaM. 

Increase. 

Products  of  the  forett 

tons. 
3l,e!08 

"796 
8.981 

tons. 

105,190 
3,010 

Acriculture 

MaDufactures ,, 

Merchandlae.. 

Other  artielea 

Total 

iDcreaM.... 

39,489 

108,818 
39,489 

69,380 

Statement,  showing  the  Tons  of  each  Class  of  Articles  which  came  to  the  Hudson  river,  from 
the  Champlain  canal,  from  1835  to  1843,  both  Years  inclusive. 


YEARS. 

Produets  of 
the  Forest. 

Ai^riculture. 

Manofac. 
tures. 

Merchan- 
dise. 

Other  Ar- 
ticles. 

TOTAL. 

1935 

tons. 

840,858 

859,489 

803,373 

801,013 

191.908 

181,185 

811,575 

104,789 

176,588 

tons- 
3,500 
7,130 
5,751 
8,117 
8,703 
7.033 
4.380 
5.849 
7,178 

tons. 
1,657 
9.100 
1.774 
1,858 
1.879 
8.010 
5,113 
5,000 
5.051 

tons. 
30 
80 
38 
40 
94 
78 
13 
48 
67 

tons. 

9.901 

8,483 

13.339 

9,904 

13.103 

10.551 

90.793 

10.788 

11,738 

tons. 
895,359 

1535 

877,888 

I5S7 

884.975 

1535 

981,838 

)5W T.,,.Tr..  ^.,,,.  . 

915,801 

1545 

901,697 

1541 

941.814 

1549 

180,477 

1543 

801,516 

Total  for  Bine  ve«rs. .... 

1.831,108 

57.881 

87,351 

488 

108,600 

9,035.446 

Yearly  averafe*...........t...<^.t 

803,456 

6.431 

8,030 

47 

18,077 

985.040 

Per oont  of  gadi  dasa. ••.•.••...• 

90    41 

8    85 

1     35 

0    OS 

5    87 

100 

Avwag*  froM  1SS5  to  ISSS,  4  years 

tons. 
836,858 

tons. 
6,116 

tons. 
1,607 

tMia. 
SS 

tons. 
10^407 

tons. 
944.580 

189,814 

•,876 

4.I1S 

09 

18,413 

900.473 
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The  annual  average  of  the  total  number  of  tons  which  arrived  at  the  Hodion 
river,  from  the  Champlain  canal,  was  as  follows : — 


YEARS. 

Tons. 

From  1835  to  1838,  four  yean • 

namber. 
844,930 
S09,473 

„      1839  to  1843,  fire  years 

Annual  arerajj^  diminution  in  the  last  fire  years. . 

35,047 

The  average  increase  or  decrease  of  each  class  of  articles,  for  the  same  period, 
which  results  in  the  above  total  decrease^  were  as  follows : — 


CLASS  op  ARTICLES. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

Products  of  the  forest.* •  ........... 

tons. 
41,014 

tons. 

540 

2,415 

«7 

3,006 

Manufactures •«.•.•••.....«■■«.. 

Other  articles 

Total 

41/>44 

N997 
41,044 

Diminution 

35,047 

The  total  number  of  tons  of  each  class  of  articles  which  came  to  the  Hudson 
river^  from  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  from  1835  to  1843,  were  as 
follows : — 

Total  Tons  of  each  Class  of  Articles. 


YEARS. 

Products  of 
the  Forest. 

Agriculture. 

Manufac- 
tares. 

Merchan. 
dise. 

Other  Ar- 
ticles. 

TOTAL 

1835 

tons. 

540,'iOS 

473,668 

385,017 

400,877 

377,720 

321,709 

440.095 

321,480 

416.173 

tons. 

170,954 

173,000 

151.469 

182,142 

163,785 

302,356 

270,240 

293,177 

346,140 

tons. 
8,848 
12.906 
10,124 
8,487 
8,565 
8,665 
17.891 
16,015 
29,493 

tons. 
2085 
1176 
394 
298 
409 
104 
155 
185 
201 

tons. 
31.109 
35,507 
64.777 
48,677 
51,559 
36,178 
86353 
35.70© 
44,854 

tees. 

753,W 

WAV 

611.781 

640^1 

60U» 

60.012 

774,W 

GG6,flK 

816^ 

183a 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

TotAl  for  nine  vears.  ............. 

3,685^941 

2/)53,283 

120,994 
13,444 

6097 

985,466 

6,MW«I 

Y«Ari V  ayerace ...••....■.. 

409,549 

228,140 

506 

43,829 

mn  m 

Per  cent  of  each  class 

58    07 

32    85 

1    M 

0    08 

6    16 

W 

Arerafo  from  1835  to  1838, 4  years 

tons. 
449,941 

ton». 
169,391 

tonii. 

io,oor 

tuns. 
968 

tons. 

67M« 

Areragefrom  1830  to  1843,  5  years 

377,W5 

275,139 

16,136 

220 

Aijon 

7*m 

The  annnal  average  of  the  total  number  of  tons  which  arrived  at  the 
river,  were  as  follows : — 


YEARS. 

TrBs. 

Prom  1830  to  1843,  fire  years 

number. 
709,7»1 
67fi,4M 

..      1835  to  1838.  four  Tears 

Inereese 

UM» 
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The  average  increase  or  decrease  of  each  class  of  articles^  for  the  same  period, 
which  results  in  the  above  total  increase,  were  as  follows : — 


CLASS  OF  ARTICLES. 

Decrraae. 

Increase. 

Products  of  the  ibratt 

tons. 
n706 

"7» 

tons. 

105/48 
«,0M 

Anicultnro  •  •  ••••■•••■•■••■•■••■■••••••• 

iHinafactarM 

Other  artidet 

Total 

n.44i 

111.783 
77.441 

InmMo  •.••..••.•.•.•*... 

84^1 

The  per  cent  of  each  class  of  property  which  came  from  each  canal,  in  the 
last  ten  years,  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 


CLASS  OP  ARTICLES. 

Erie. 

TOTAL. 

Pfodoeta  of  the  fimst ■ 

90    41 
S    85 
1    85 

0    Ot 
5    87 

48    80 
47    S3 
9    tS 

•     11 
6    55 

58    97 
83    85 

1     94 
0    08 
6     16 

Maanfaetnres. 

Other  artidM. Tt...*i....."TT 

Total 

100    00 

100    00 

100    00 

A  reference  to  the  foregoing  statements  shows  that  the  produce  of  the  forest 
diminishes  J  on  the  average,  on  both  canals  ;  though,  on  the  Erie  canal,  the  tonnage 
of  the  forest  delivered  at  tide-watery  does  not  diminish  as  fost  as  the  tonnage  of 
agriculture  foom  the  western  states  increases. 

The  Champlain  canal  is  sixty-six  miles  long,  and  with  Lake  Champlain, 
which  is  about  150  miles  in  length,  opens  an  internal  navigation  of  216  miles. 
This  communication  is  through  a  grazing,  rather  than  a  grain  country.  The 
forests  of  which,  contiguous  to  the  navigable  waters,  are  rapidly  disappearing. 
The  agricultural  surplus  will  not  materially,  if  at  all,  increase ;  for  the  largest 
surplus  of  agriculture  always  comes  from  a  comparatively  new  country,  and 
decreases  with  the  increase  of  population.  The  tonnage  of  the  forest  will  not, 
of  course,  increase;  for  it  is  plain  that  in  every  locality  the  supply  is  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  demand.  Population  multiplies,  but  trees  cut  down  do  not 
soon  renew  themselves. 

That  portion  of  the  Erie  canal  over  which  the  largest  volume  of  tonnage 
passes,  and  which,  of  course,  requires  the  largest  capacity,  is  between  Utica  and 
the  Hudson  river.  It  is  over  this  portion  of  the  canal  that  most  of  the  tonnage 
moves  which  reaches  tide-water. 

The  course  of  the  lockages  between  Utica  ani  Albany  is  furnished  by  the 
lockages  at  Alexander's  lock,  the  first  lock  west  of  Schenectady,  and  which 
passes  more  boats  than  any  other  lock  on  the  Erie  canaL  The  lockages  in  the 
last  nine  years  have  been  as  follows : — 
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YEARS. 

Lockages. 

YEARS. 

Lockacea. 

1  A.1.S 

D  amber. 
25.798 
25.516 
2i,0.'>5 
25,902 
24,234 

1A40.... 

1            uamber. 

...i               S6,9»f7 

1841.... 

m,n§ 

183**                                                            • 

1842.... 

».9ft» 

|g3y                                       .           

1»43.... 

13,184 

1839 



The  average  of  the  up  tonnage,  for  the  preceding  nine  years,  is,  to  the  dowTi 
tonnage,  about  as  1  to  5.  As  the  up  tonnage  is  merchandise,  mainly,  and  the 
down  tonnage  is  principally  the  product  of  the  forest  and  of  agriculture,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  former  will  ever  equal  the  latter. 

That  portion  of  the  Erie  canal  over  which  the  largest  number  of  boats  pass, 
is  also  between  Utica  and  Albany.  The  number  of  boats  which  arrived  at 
and  departed  from  Albany  and  West  Troy,  during  the  last  eleven  years,  was  as 
follows : — 


V  E  A  It  s. 


Boats. 


YEARS. 


Boats. 


1833  , 
1831.. 
1835.. 
1836.. 
1837- 
1838.. 


number. 
3I,4G0 
32,43S 
36.G90 
34,190 
3l,0H2 
32,120 


1839.. 

1840.. 
11841.. 

IM2. 

1843. 
I 


31,Mi 
3«,4.S« 
33.7'»i 


Owing  to  the  internal  demand  of  this  state  for  bread-stuffs,  consequent  upon 
the  increase  of  population,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  delivery,  at  tide-water,  of 
the  surplus  of  wheat  and  flour,  the  growth  of  this  state,  will  much,  if  any,  exceed 
that  of  past  years.  The  increased  delivery  at  tide- water,  for  the  last  eight  years, 
has  been,  and  that  of  future  years  probably  will  be,  wholly  of  the  growth  of 
western  states.  And  this  increased  delivery,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  not  to 
be  proportioned  to  the  capacity  of  those  states  to  produce,  but  to  the  demand  for 
consumption  at  tide-water,  on  the  Hudson  river.  This  lengthened  transportatioa 
of  the  products  of  agriculture,  which  pay  nearly  half  the  tolls,  will  thus  increase 
the  revenue  much  beyond  the  relative  increase  of  the  tons  arriving  at  tide-B"ater. 

That  the  increase  of  delivery  of  flour  and  wheat,  at  tide-water,  is  the  product 
of  western  states,  is  evidenced  by  the  following  statement : — 

Tons  of  Flour  and  Wheat. 


FIRST    CLEARED. 

ArriviBgift 

YEARS. 

Product  of  this      '  Product  of  Western 
State.             1             Sutes. 

TOTAL. 

TUc-waMr. 

1836 

Urns.              1               tons. 
134,.»7                                25.241 
124,769                               31,933 
128,290                                60,025 
145,090                              64,196 
220,840                              99,507 
178,724                             120,258 
163^17                             124,267 
187,160                             157.4.V3 

iiiiiii; 

1837 

1838 

1830 

1840 

1841 

184S 

1843 

344,7413 

SSm 

The  tolls  collected  at  Albany  and  West  Troy,  in  each  of  the  last  ten  yean 
on  merchandise  going  from  tide  water,  and  at  BuSialo  and  Black  RoA^  odAb 
products  of  western  states  going  towards  tidewater,  is  as  follows : — 
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YEARS. 

Albany. 

V/eat  Troy. 

TOTAL. 

Baffalo. 

Black  Rock. 

TOTAL. 

1834 

doUara. 
245.811 
357,602 
380,327 
279.623 
357,187 
343,007 
395,563 
344,037 
240,353 
274.490 

dollara. 
133,129 
133,446 
100,248 
129.128 
182,316 
306,580 
186,947 
265,890 
304,315 
391,048 

dollar*. 
378.940 
511,048 
549,575 
408.751 
539.703 
M9.587 
483.510 
600.027 
463,568 
566,141 

dollara. 
91,204 
106,213 
158.075 
128,570 
302,891 
314,183 
321,417 
348,668 
374.780 
605.319 

doUara. 

40,778 
54,164 
83,933 
35,436 

38,889 

dollars. 
91,304 
106,313 
158  075 

1835 

1836 

1837 

128,970 
302.891 
354,901 
875,581 
433,623 
410.316 
544,308 

lfV38 

1830 

1840 

1841 

1843 

1843 

The  following  table  is  given  as  the  result  of  the  canal  commissioners* 
statement.  The  tolls  of  the  Erie  canal,  for  the  last  ten  years,  have  been  paid 
as  follows : — 

Tolls  on  Agricultural  and  other  Products. 


YEARS. 

From  other 

States. 

Prom  this 
State. 

TOTAL. 

On  Merchan- 
dise. 

ToUl  tolU  on 
Erie  Canal. 

1834 

dollara. 
105.304 
123,513 
183.328 
149.204 
234,020 
204,088 
433,233 
499,051 
496.666 
604,319 

dollars. 
686,834 
743.113 
708,617 
587,123 
640,451 
383358 
681,603 
704,674 
618,713 
709,833 

dollars. 

802,038 

865,635 

800.945 

733.410 

874.471 

877.446 

1.114.834 

1.203,r25 

1,115,389 

1,314,173 

dollara. 
378,040 
3II,IU8 
549,505 
408,751 
339,703 
M9,S86 
482.510 
609,926 
453.568 
566,143 

dollara. 
1,180.068 

1835 

1.376.673 

1836. 

1.440,540 

1837 

1.144.170 

1838..... 

1,414.174 

1839 

1.427,033 

1840 

1.597.334 

1841 

1.813,651 

1843 

1.568.947 

1848 

1,880.315 

Totals  for  10  vran ............ 

3,119,703 

6,674,329 

9,794,044 

5,049,n0 

14.843304 

1,    first  3  years 

793.359 

3.376,129 

4,168,488 

3,388,037 

6,556,523 

„    second  9  years 

2,327.346 

3.398,300 

5,625,5.^6 

3,661.733 

8,287.379 

Prom  the  abore.  it  appt^ra  that  the  increase  in  the  last  five  years  is. 

That  the  increase  on  merchandise  ia 

That  the  incrra»e  on  products  from  western  states  is 


Showing  a  total  increase  of 

And  diat  there  is  a  decrease  on  the  products  of  this  state  of . 


dollars. 


273.696 
l,r»34,9»7 


1.808,683 
77,939 


dollars. 
1,730,754 


1,730.534 


It  will  be  understood  that  these  are  results  of  the  Erie  canal  alone^  distinct 
from  any  other  canals. 

The  increase  at  Oswego  is  known  to  be  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  on  products 
from  western  states. 


The  increase  at  Oswego,  is 

The  increase  on  all  the  lateral  canals,  includinj^  Oswego,  Is. . 


dollara. 
104.143 
43,031 


Thus  showing  a  decrease  of >  60,.^22 

in  the  last  fire  years  in  the  tolls  of  the   lateral  canals,  on   the  "  products  of  this 
state."  I 


The   results  of  the  foregoing  statements,  for  all  the  canals,   is   then  as 
follows : — 


>  on  the  Erie  canal... 
all  other  canals.. 


Total 

laerraseon  products  from  western  statei*, 
ei»: — 
By  wmj  of  Boilhlo  and  Black  Rock. 
M         Oswego 


Total.. 


dollara. 

1.730.754 

43.621 

1,774,375 


dollars. 


1,534,087 
104,143 


1,039,130 


Decrease  on  prodnctt  from  this  state  ;— 

On  the  Eiie  canal 

On  all  other  canals 


Total 

tearing  a  balance  of  increase  on  agricul 
toral  products,  from  western  states,  of.. 

Increaae  on  merchandise  sent  from  tide- 
water  


Total. 


dollars. 


77,029 
60,533 


138,451 


dollars. 


1,500,679 
373,006 


1,774.375 


These  results  show  one  of  two  things — either  that  the  agriculture  of  this  state 
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suffers  from  a  competition  with  the  cheap  and  fertile  lands  of  the  western  states, 
which  seek  through  the  Erie  canal  a  market  for  their  surplus  productions ;  or 
that^  as  a  country  penetrated  by  canals  becomes  more  densely  populated,  an  in- 
ternal demand  grows  up  for  productions  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  were  sent  ts 
the  sea-board.  Both  propositions  may  be^  and  to  a  certun  extent,  probably  are^ 
true.  From  the  facilities  of  transportation^  the  states  around  the  lakes,  with 
lands  to  be  procured  at  from  two  to  ten  dollars  per  acre,  must  continue  to  com- 
pete with  the  lands  of  New  York^  until  they  shall  approximate  nearly  to  an  equa- 
lity in  value. 

Number  of  Canal  Boats. — It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  uncertainty  how 
many  canal  boats  were  in  existence  at  any  one  period.  The  register  of  boits 
kept  in  this  department  shows  some  5000  boats.  A  conviction  that  this  wu 
much  beyond  the  actual  number  of  boats^  led  to  procure  an  accurate  list. 

The  number,  character,  and  tonnage  of  the  boats,  as  shown  by  the  tihie, 
are  as  follows.  A  column  of  value  has  been  given,  as  obtained  from  an  intelli- 
gent forwarder: — 


DBSCaiPTION  OP 
BOATS. 

Boata. 

ATcrage      1        Total 
Tonnage.     |     Toonafe. 

Value. 

Packets 

nnmber. 
40 
389 
379 
118 
827 
873 

toM.         1         tnna. 
34                      1.170 

dollnn. 

40,000 

189»000 

379.000 

118,000 

000^000 

Line  boat! 

54 

63 
OS 

56 
6t 

31.082 
23,805 
7,350 
18,425   ) 
45,361    J 

Lakedittn 

BnU-brnd  ditto 

Scow-boata,  decked 

Ditto,  not  decked 

ToUl 

2126          1            55            f        117,453 

1,520,000 

Among  the  reasons  for  the  falling  off  of  the  passenger  business  on  the  Erie 
canal^  is  the  continuous  line  of  railroad  from  Albany  to  Buffalo.  This  his 
changed  the  construction  of  boats  from  the  '^  line-boat'^  form^  which  has  accom- 
modations for  passengers,  to  the  "  scow,"  the  '^  lake,*'  and  the  "  bull-head" fdnn 
which  carry  only  freight. 

The  total  miles  run  in  each  year  by  all  boats,  was  as  follows : — 


YEARS. 

Packeti. 

Freight  Boata. 

Total  If  ilea. 

1837 

number. 
409,050 
400,250 
290,900 
258,880 
322,800 
351,300 

\656,950 
6,190,800 
6,785,850 
5,053,300 
7,103,550 
6*173,200 

ig,,.. 

Boahor. 
5,972,000 
6,5t7,050 
6^76.750 
6^12.180 
7,420,410 
6.527,500 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842..  

The  annual  arerage  of  tbe  last  tkree  yeaza. 

0.722,030 
0,101,933 

Increaae. 

530,097 

Or  eqnal  to  an  increaae 

of  270-100  per  cent 

per  annum. 

PaopiBTT  and  Value  cleared  at  Albany  and  Troy,  on  the  Erie  and  Champlain 


DBSCRIPTION. 

IMl 

1842 

18a 

Cleared  boata No. 

Iiilll 

quantity. 

V2MM 
87,205,595 

709,920 
601016.680 

qnantity. 
10«4IJ 
16VM1 

>i     tuna do. 

,     .•     ▼•Joe doUan 

Tone  anrlTed  and  cleared No. 

▼•»•• doUara 
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Produce  arriyed  on  the  Hudson,  vUi  the  Canal. 


ICLBS. 


IS41 


1842 


ARTICLES. 


1M2 


1843 


peltry 1 

d  •c«Dtliiif..fect 

r...M 

feet 

, No. 

eords 

bbls. 

ICULTORI. 

bbln. 

do. 

lbs. 

iUrd do. 

do. 

bbl». 

bush. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Id do. 

•bipstuff....do. 

i  beans do. 

do 

it Ifae. 

do. 

do. 

d  graas-seed  .do. 

do. 

do. 


quantity. 

1.180,004 

177,720,349 

46.385 

1,028.570 

110,542,839 

21,408 

43,093 


115,150 

18.113 

14,171.081 

16,157.653 

3,617,075 

1,G67.49« 

781,055 

8,070 

119,762 

121,010 

663,375 

556,013 

39,290 

32,397 

499,697 

296,842 

850,702 

3,571,334' 

966,263| 

298,006> 


quantity, 

358,700 

150,057,900 

36,765 

361,589 

5.\268,500 

17,280 

44,824 


79,235 

21,437 

19.004,613 

19,182,930 

3,255,148 

1,577,555 

928,347 

32,224 

366,111 

622,993 

1,212,517 

780.814 

23,732 

23,664 

1,141,068 

49,000 

1,117,900 

2,411,930 

2,096,360 

743,800 


quantity. 

635,809 

177.402,000 


MAMOrACTDKU. 

Domestic  spirits . . .  galloDS 

29.334,485  Leather lbs. 

986,013!  Poroitore tons 

18^385, Bar  and  pig  lead do. 

17.596  Pig  iron do. 


77,739 


63,777 

47,467 

24,336,260 

24,215,700 

6,216,400 

2,069,095 

758,597 

46,572 

184,016 

1.168.153 

543.056 

702,651 


Iron  ware do. 

Domestie  woollens  . . .  .do. 

——cottons do. 

Salt do, 

Merchandise. do. 

Oruia  Abticus. 
Stone,  lime,  and  clay. tons 

Gypsum do. 

Mineral  coal do. 

Sundries 


....do. 

The  aggregates  were  as 

follows : — 
Forest tons 


14,056  Agricaltnre  . 


2  /,883  Manufactures do. 

671,000  Other  articles. do, 

61 ,000,  Merchandise do. 

1,860.000 

4,343,300  T0UI 

1 ,206,900;                  Value  .  • .  dollars 
835,8001 


quantity. 

2.022,770 

1,856,900 

760 

130 

2,018 
44« 
212 
674 

2,729 
1&5 


12,863 

60 

8,045 

15.985 


449,095 

270,240 

17,891 

36,953 

155 


quantity. 

711,403 

S,dl5/>M 

684 

641 

2,788 

2,867 

206 

844 

3,651 

185 


10.645 
870 

8,816 


321,480 

293,177 

16,015 

85,769 

185 


quantity. 

868,256 

1,684,300 

924 

954 

2,069 

3,735 

238 

975 

19,506 

SOI 


ia.907 

949 

6,528 

28,77» 


416,153 

343.588 

29,493 

44,854 

201 


774,334        666,226 
27,225,322   22,751,013 


834,283 
28,876,999 


s  tonnage  and  value  of  agriculture  in  each  year  was  as  follows : — 


YEARS. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Per  ton. 

1848 

number. 
343,582 
203,177 
276,240 

dollars. 
18,1214»27 
19/162,889 
16,904,948 

dlra.  cts. 
52    80 
58    CO 
70    79 

IMS 

1841 

5  valuations  are  those  of  the  prices  in  Albany^  at  the  time  of  their  arrival. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LAKES. 

PORE  the  conquest  of  Canada  in  1759,  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  was  car- 
1  merely  on  account  of  the  fur  trade,  and  although  settlements  extended 
and  gradually  along  their  banks  after  the  American  revolution,  yet  the 
ing  the  fur  traders  with  provisions  and  other  articles^  and  the  settlers  with 
iry  goods  and  implements^  and  bringing  down  either  to  Montreal  or  New 
furs  and  such  other  produce  as  was  collected^  constituted  the  trade  until 
2.  This  was  especially  the  state  of  the  trade  north  and  west  of  Detroit. 
1819,  a  steamboat,  caUed  Walk-in- the- Water,  appeared  on  Lake  Erie, 
L  trip  as  far  as  Mackinaw,  or  Machittinack,  to  carry  up  the  American  Fur 
ny^s  goods,  and  annually  repeated  the  same  voyage  until  she  was  wrecked 
luffalo,  in  November,  1821.  Her  place  was  then  supplied  by  the  steam- 
uperior  (now  the  ship  Superior),  in  1822.  This  boat  made  similar  voyages 
;kinaw. 

1826  and  1827,  a  steamboat  made  an  excursion  with  a  party  of  pleasure  to 
bay,  Lake  Michigan.  These  pleasure  excursions  were  annually  made  by 
three  boats  until  the  year  1832,  when  the  government  required  the  trans- 
on  of  troops  and  supplies  for  the  Black  Hawk  Indian  war,  nud  fkiiQ».\!Db^*d^ 
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were  chartered  by  the  government,  and  proceeded  to  Chicago,  then  an  open  road- 
stead, exposed  to  northerly  storms,  for  the  whole  length  of  Lake  Michigan. 

In  1833,  there  were  employed  eleven  steamboats,  which  carried  to  and  from 
Buffalo  and  other  ports  on  the  lakes,  during  the  open  season,  61,485  passengers, 
from  whom  and  for  freight  the  projectors  received  the  sum  of  229,212  dollars 
69  cents  as  an  offset  against  the  cost  of  about  300,000  dollars  for  the  steamers. 

Of  the  passengers  carried,  42,956  were  taken  from  Buffalo,  bound  west ;  the 
remaining  18,529  passengers  were  all  landed  at  Buffalo,  and  distributed  at  the 
different  ports  along  the  lake. 

Three  trips  were  made  to  the  upper  lakes,  two  to  Chicago,  and  one  to  Green 
bay  ;  one  of  the  boats  left  Buffalo  on  the  23rd  of  June,  at  9  p.  m.,  and  returned 
on  the  18th  day  of  July,  at  10  p.  m.  The  other  left  Buffalo  the  20th  day  of  July, 
at  4  p.  M.,  and  returned  August  the  11th. 

In  1834,  the  association  was  continued,  and  was  composed  of  eighteen  steam- 
boats, which  plied  on  the  lake. 

In  1836,  the  steamboat  association  formed  in  1833,  was  dissolved  ;  the  num- 
ber of  steamboats  increased,  as  did  the  business. 

But  from  a  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  occurring  in 
May,  1837,  a  less  number,  or  at  least  no  greater  number,  of  passengers  crossed 
the  lakes  in  either  1837  or  1838,  than  in  1836  ;  and  a  great  decrease  of  goods 
going  west,  also  had  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  business  of  those  years. 

In  1839,  the  owners  of  steamboats  finding  the  number  of  boats,  and  the 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  business,  so  much  greater  than  the  trade 
could  maintain,  formed  a  new  association,  by  which  part  of  the  boats  were  run, 
and  a  part  laid  up. 

A  regular  line  of  eight  boats  was  formed  to  run  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago, 
making  a  trip  to  Detroit  every  sixteen  days.  Emigrants,  with  their  household 
furniture  and  farming  implements,  and  others  going  west,  gave  these  steamboats 
employment. 

In  1840,  this  steamboat  association  employed  more  boats  than  that  of  1839, 
This  year  the  number  of  boats  on  Lake  Erie  was  forty-eight,  of  various  sires, 
from  150  to  750  tons'  burden,  and  cost  in  their  construction  about  2,200,000 
dollars;  a  part  of  these  boats  were  run,  and  a  part  laid  up.  The  aggr^ate 
earnings  of  the  running  boats,  for  passengers  and  freight  carried  both  ways, 
amounted  to  about  the  sum  of  7^5,523  dollars  44  cents  ;  this  amount  includes 
the  earnings  (estimated)  of  several  boats  that  did  not  belong  to  the  association) 
and  added  to  the  amount  earned  by  the  associated  boats.  Eight  boats  lan 
regularly  this  season  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  making  sixteen  day  trips^  and 
one  for  a  time  from  Mackinaw  to  Green  bay,  and  occasionally  to  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  ;  the  aggregate  earnings  of  which  amounted  to  302,757  doUais 
93  cents.  Two-thirds  of  this  may  be  properly  considered  as  business  west  of 
Detroit,  and  is  201^838  dollars  62  cents. 
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These  receipts  (with  the  exception  of  12^000  or  14,000  dollars  paid  by 
govemment  for  the  transport  of  troops)  were  paid  by  passengers  and  freight  of 
merchandise  to  the  diflFerent  towns  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  pas- 
sengers and  produce  brought  down. 

In  1841,  the  same  arrangement  was  made,  and  included  nearly  all  the 
steamboat  interest  on  the  lakes.  The  boats  were  run  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
1840,  with  this  exception,  that  six  boats  of  the  largest  class  ran  from  Buflfalo  to 
Chicago,  making  fifteen  day  trips,  and  one  to  Green  bay  a  part  of  the  season, 
making  a  trip  in  fourteen  days.  These  boats  have  made  during  this  season  525 
trips  from  Buflfalo,  of  which  444  were  made  on  Lake  Erie  to  Toledo,  Perrys- 
burgh,  River  Raisin,  and  Detroit ;  and  eighty-one  to  the  upper  lakes,  of  which 
seventy  were  made  to  Chicago,  and  the  other  eleven  to  Green  bay  and  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie — and  to  make  these  trips,  have  run  between  440,000  and 
450,000  miles.  In  addition  to  which,  a  small  boat  has  run  daily  during  the 
season,  from  Buflfalo  to  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona,  and  occasionally  to  Erie. 

From  the  increased  quantities  of  agricultural  products  brought  down  from 
the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  in  1841,  and  many  tons  of  lead  and  shot  from  the 
mines  in  that  section  of  country,  now  for  the  first  time  in  any  considerable 
quantity,  find  a  market  by  Lake  Erie  ;  and  the  great  increase  of  travellers  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  northern  states,  during  the  hot  season  of  the  summer 
months,  having  selected  this  route  in  consequence  of  its  being  more  speedy,  less 
expensive,  more  healthy  than  the  lower  route,  and  aflfording  the  traveller  a  view 
of  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  great  lakes ;  it  is 
estimated  that  three-fourths  of  the  business  done  by  the  Chicago  and  Green 
bay  boats,  in  1841,  was  carried  on  by  commercial  enterprise  west  of  Detroit. 

So  far  as  steamboats  are  concerned,  owing  to  the  entire  want  of  safe 
harbours  around  Lake  Michigan  to  aflford  them  protection,  their  whole  business 
is  now  confined  to  the  western  shore  of  that  lake.  During  the  late  season,  in  mid- 
summer, two  or  three  boats  made  each  a  trip  to  St.  Joseph's  and  Michigan  city. 
Milwaukie,  Racine,  Southport,  and  Chicago  are  the  places  where  they  have 
regularly  done  business. 

Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Sliips»  Brigs,  and  Schooners,  on  Lakes  Erie,  Michigan,  and 
Superior,  togctlier  with  their  Amount  of  Tonnage  and  Vahie,  in  1843. 


VESSELS. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Value. 

To  what  Port  belongiDf . 

BhiM 

1 
2 

51 
3 
8 
1 

» 
9 
5 
8 

M 

19 

number. 
260 
261 

4,207 
0S5 
677 
245 

4,3(18 
052 
856 
559 

4.730 
792 

dollar.. 

8.000 

12,000 

150,000 

36.000 

27,000 

8,000 

168,000 

88,006 

10,400 

28,000 

120,000 

58,000 

Clereland. 

SS5*"-^^''^--'*'^^'*^^^^^"^'*^-^*-^^ 

Sclioaacra 

** 

8blM IV.V. 

BoliUo. 

SIS "          :: 

b2C 

** 

** 

SdMOMf* 

Pnmiie  Ule. 
Miami. 

Brigs 

Detroit. 

Saod'iukj. 

T«Cal  sliip*,  brifs,  Khoooen,  and  iloopa . . 

ass 
01 

17.988 
17,814 

698,400 
1,741,200 
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In  alluding  to  the  progress  of  the  west,  and  of  steam  navigation,  a  Buffalo 
periodical  of  1 843,  remarks  : — 

"  The  present  month  completes  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  first  steamer  was  launched 
upon  the  western  lakes.  During  tliat  period  changes  of  vast  magnitude  have  been  effected  by 
the  application  of  the  mighty  agent,  steam.  Dense  forests,  which  frowned  from  tlie  margin  of 
great  lakes,  have  been  felled,  to  give  place  to  thriving  villages  ;  and  the  moody  aboriginal  occu- 
pant, who  gazed  with  wonderment  at  the  approach  of  the  ponderous  vehicle,  has  become  extinct, 
or  is  known  only  as  a  wanderer  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mississippi.  Changes  like  these  have  cliar 
racterised  the  introduction  of  steam  upon  the  lakes;  and  the  independent,  inquiring  spirit,  which 
so  distinctly  marks  the  habits  of  the  people  of  this  country,  has  kept  pace  with  tlie  progress  of 
steam  westwardly,  and  developed  the  fertility  and  abounding  resources  of  the  prairies,  until  they 
l:ave  become  the  granary  of  the  world. 


, >iy  engaged  in  Its  pro- 
secution, a  list  of  steamers  down  to  the  present  season  must  be  interesting  ;  and  we  have,  at  do 
inconsiderable  time  and  trouble,  been  enabled  to  make  up  the  table  below.  Should  such  be  the 
case,  those  at  the  west  who  have  records  as  authority  will  make  corrections,  and  call  attention  in 
some  suitable  manner,  as  we  are  desirous  to  obtain  such  information.  Tlie  list  of  steamboats,  con- 
structed from  the  first  attempt  to  navigate  Lake  Erie  by  steam,  with  place  and  date  of  buikUng, 
together  with  their  tonnage,  is  as  follows  : — 


NAME. 

Tons. 

No. 
340 
3()0 
100 
348 
230 
180 
'275 
250 
120 

75 
242 
187 
230 

63 
395 
325 
100 
2H0 

50 
609 
472 
3:.8 
240 

26 
IGl 
302 
170 
170 

77 
342 
428 
352 
341 
130 
377 
250 

50 

80 

60 
368 
391 
312 
366 
186 

05 
160 
413 
300 
149 
102 

37 

Where  built. 

When 
built. 

years. 

1818 

NAME. 

Tons. 

Where  boUt. 

When 

bailt 

Walk-in-the- Water. 

RlarkRock 

St.  Clair 

No. 

250 

80 

18 

116 

755 

472 

630 

560 

700 

497 

483 

457 

443 

416 

401 

300 

101 

128 

80 

53 

780 

613 

412 

385 

363 

t-W 

148 

75 

250 

380 

162 

52 

51 

45 

56 

240 

161 

150 

180 

149 

63 

612 

326 

98 

400 

534 

231 

600 

64 

46 

Sandusky 

'EST 

Superior 

Chippewa 

Henry  CUy 

Buffalo 

1822 
1824 

1825 

1826 

1829 
1830 

Don  Quizotte 

i  Crockett 

Toledo... 

Brunerabure 

Sandusky  

" 

Black  Rock 

Pioneer 

Erie;: :::::::: 

Cleyelard   

Illlinois 

■Rochester 

jMadiRon 

Cleveland    . 

Detroit 

USf 

NUeara 

William  Penn 

Enterprise 

Peacock 

Richmond 

Krie 

Huron 

•» 

Barcelona      ........ 

WiscoHiiin 

Conneaiit  .......... 

Newburyport 

Erie 

Erie 

Erie 

Thompson 

Ohio 

Huron    

Constellation 

B.  Hill 

Charleston  . 

L.  Sandusky 

(!hiDDCwa 

Adelaide 

rntidt'iliition      . 

Conneaut...*.! !!!!!! 
Black  Rock 

"* 

Gratiot 

Charlefttoii     

1831         Kour    Kn«lat><i 

'; 

Pennsylvania 

New  York 

Krie 

Black  Hock 

1832 

;: 

1833 

Milwaukie !. 

Grand  Island 

Perrysburg 

Mount  Clemens 

Belvidere     ..     .. 

; 

Brady 

Detroit ..... 

Macomb 

Unrle  Sam 

Groslsle 

Star 

" 

Perseverance 

Krie 

Commerce ■ . 

Sandoskv 

Waihincton  (1st)... 

Huron 

Maaon 

Grand  Kapids...... 

Huron 

Buffalo 

** 

Michigan....;...... 

Webster 

Detroit 

Great  Western...... 

Buff'.ilo 

im 

Black  Rock 

Detroit 

Toledo 

CbemaDeake  .  ..... 

MaumeeCity 

VennihoQ... 

"* 

Lady  of  the  Lake... 

Mount  Clemens 

Black  Rock 

»f 
*t 
»» 
*t 

1834 
>t 
»» 
»» 

9* 
ff 

Vermilion ,,.. 

*' 

Marcy 

Lexington 

Charleston 

North  America 

Fairport 

Fairpiirt 

" 

Newlterrj.... 

Delaware 

Palmer 

Red  Jacket 

Grand  IsUnd 

Perryibnrg 

Chicago 

AahtabuU 

* 

Huron 

Vance 

Victory 

Porter 

RiiffUo 

J.  Allen 

" 

Black  Rock 

Wa»hiBgton(2d).... 
Dole 

Jefferson 

Krie 

Chieaeo 

" 

Perry 

KaSLii.'.v.:;..;: 

Perryabnrs..      .  • 

Monroe 

Monroe 

MaiBhall 

Maseppa 

Buffalo 

Patronage 

Scott 

Grand  Haven*.'...!.! 
St.  Joseph. 

sandSTky :..:::::;: 

8andn*k> 

" 

Minneasetunk 

Goderich 

Huron... ! 

Buffalo 

A 

Jarkson 

Mount  Clemens  .... 
Sandusky 

" 

Chautauque •  • 

Brothers 

lack  Downinc 

18*35 
(1 

Chatham............ 

" 

L.  Western. .! 

Chatham 

Kent 

NewDort .     .*.!r..*!! 

" 

Palton 

Cleveland 

Huron 

" 

Huron 

Buffalo 

Harrison  (1st) 

Miv-Turi 

Erie..?:..  .  ..: 

Townaend 

V  ermilaon 

IM> 

United  States. 

Huron 

Harrison  (2d) 

Waterloo 

Maumee  City 

Black  Rock.. 

Chicaeo 

St.  Joseph 

" 

Ta>lor 

Silver  Creek 

Chatham 

:: 

1836 

Minos 

SiSC.!?.:.-..;.:::: 

" 

Thames 

Indiana 

Mil 

Clintun 

Huron 

PrBnklin 

Algonar 

Utf 

J.  Palmer 

Buffalo 

.7   WiTJ  .;:.:::: 

DelroiC 

im 

Lake  Erie 

Detroit 

** 

Union 

Blnck  Rock 

Barcelona 

Dunville 

Detroit  .... 

Caroline 

1 

Offdembuiv 

IM 

United 
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^  Besides  the  above  list,  there  are  a  few  small  boats  of  which  nothing  is  known  other  than  their 
names.  Among  those  are  the  Pantinguishane,  Cynthia,  Pontiac,  and  Phenomenon,  making,  with 
those  above  given,  an  aggregate  of  27,0()0  tons,  at  a  total  cost  of  3,510,000  dollars ;  130  dollars  a 
ton  beiDg  what  we  deem  true  data  for  building  and  fitting  out  this  description  of  vesseb. 

"  In  examining  the  progress  of  steam,  as  applied  in  propelling  vessels  on  the  lakes,  we  are 
stnick  with  the  very  small  number  of  disasters  when  compared  witli  other  sections  of  the  country, 
especially  in  the  western  waters.  In  the  whole  period  of  twenty-five  years,  there  have  been  but 
four  explosions  which  might  be  termed  serious.  It  is  true,  there  are  other  disasters  to  record, 
whose  calamitous  details  are  too  freshly  impressed  upon  the  public  mind.  The  following  tabular 
▼iew  presents  both  these  classes : — 


BXPLQSIONS. 

Lireii  lost. 

BURNED. 

Livej  lost. 

Peaeock,  September,  1S30. 

namber. 
15 
3 
6 
6 

Washinffton.  Jnne.  1838..... 

number. 
50 

Adelaide,  Jnop,  1830'. 

Krie.  Auffusc.  1841 

250 

Krie,  Aaftwt,  1840 

Vermilion.  NoTembcr.  1842 

5 

Perry,  twice  in  1835 

Caroline  fwilfol) 

5 

Total 

Total 

30 

310 

"  The  incidental  disasters,  such  as  collisions,  wrecks,  &c.,  are  as  follows : — Walk-in-the- Water, 
wrecked  in  a  gale  in  our  offing,  November  1,  1821 — total  loss.  Washington  (1st),  wrecked  in  a 
Bale,  near  Long  point,  in  1833,  and  one  man  drowned.  She  was  a  splendid  new  boat,  cost  60,000 
dollars,  and  tlie  first  season  out — totally  lost.  Delaware,  wrt»cked  in  a  gale,  near  Chicago,  in  1834 
— totally  lost.  Crockett,  wrecked  in  a  gale,  near  St.  Joseph,  in  1834 — totally  lost.  Detroit, 
ashore  near  Southport,  on  Lake  Michigan,  in  1836 — totally  lost.  Adelaide,  ashore  in  a  cale,  on 
Lake  Michigan,  in  1840 — totally  lost.  Taylor,  wrecked,  at  Michigan  city,  in  1838— totally  lost. 
The  Taylor  took  fire  near  the  mouth  of  Cattaraugus  creek,  in  the  autumn  of  1836,  but  the  flames 
were  subdued  in  time  to  save  the  boat.  One  hand  jumped  overboard,  and  was  drowned.  Don 
Quixotte,  lost  in  a  gale,  on  Lake  Huron,  in  1836.  Thames,  burned  by  the  *  Patriots,'  at  Windsor, 
in  1838.  Webster,  burned  to  the  water's  edge  while  lying  up  in  Buffalo,  in  1835.  The  Great 
Western  was  burned,  at  anchor,  in  Detroit,  in  1839.  -The  Cynthia,  a  Canadian  ferry-boat,  was 
burned,  near  Maiden,  in  October,  1838.  Alinnessetunk,  sunk  by  collision  with  the  Erie,  near 
Detroit.  She  has  since  been  raised,  enlarged,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Godrich.  Little  Western, 
burned  at  Detroit  last  season.  Macomb,  ashore  in  a  gale  at  the  mouth  of  Detroit  river  last  fall. 
Niagara,  bv  collision  with  some  other  boat,  at  Huron.  Ohio,  sunk,  at  Toledo,  in  1837.  Little 
Erie,  totally  lost  in  the  ice  last  fall,  near  Detroit.  The  Sandusky,  consumed  by  fire  while  lying 
up  in  our  harbour,  last  Februar)'. 

"  Of  the  old  boats  which  have  gradually  gone  to  decay,  we  note  the  following : — Chippewa, 
Henry  Clay,  Enterprise,  and  Pioneer,  in  this  harbour  ;  Peacock  and  Pennsylvania,  at  P>ie  ;  Marcy 
and  firady,  at  Detroit ;  Thompson,  at  Huron  ;  Newberry,  at  Miami  city ;  Perseverance,  at 
Monroe;  Uncle  Sam,  at  Charlestown  ;  with  some  of  the  smaller  boat<»,  whose  whereabouts  are  not 
dbtinctlv  known.  Manv  of  the  larger  class  of  boats,  seldom  used  of  late,  are  laid  up  in  ordinary 
at  the  places  named  :— vVebster,  Townsend,  New  York,  Star,  and  Monroe,  at  this  port ;  Jefferson, 
at  Erie ;  United  States,  at  Cleveland ;  Michigan,  at  Detroit ;  Milwaukie,  at  Milwaukie.  The 
Porter  is  now  known  as  the  Toronto,  in  the  service  of  the  Canadian  authorities  ;  the  Minos  is  the 
aimed  steamer,  also  in  the  same  employ.  The  Superior  was  long  since  dismantled,  and  converted 
into  a  ship,  and  is  the  only  vessel  of  that  description  now  on  the  lakes  ;  the  Julia  Palmer  having 
been  converted  into  a  steamer,  and  the  Milwaukie  lost  in  the  disastrous  gale  of  November  last, 
upon  Lake  Michigan.  The  Cincinnati,  Jack  Downing,  Barcelona,  and  Mazeppa,  have  also  been 
converted  into  sail  craft.  The  latter  is  known  as  the  schooner,  General  Scott.  Tlie  St.  Clair  was 
originally  known  as  the  Saginaw,  Rhode  Island,  &c.,  of  only  160  tons.  During  the  past  winter, 
the  wa.s  remodelled  and  enlarged  at  Detroit,  and  now  rates  250  tons.  The  Wisconsin  was  origi- 
nally 490  tons,  but  is  now  being  lengthened  sixty  feet,  which  will  add  to  her  tonnage  at  least 
enougli  to  meet  the  figure  given  in  the  table. 

•*  The  Caroline,  whose  destruction  filled  so  large  a  portion  of  public  notice,  was  originally  known 
ai  the  Carolina,  and  believed  to  have  been  built  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  at  a  very  early 
date,  as  she  was  rebuilt  at  Ogdensburg,  as  given  in  the  table.  She  was  very  strongly  built,  of 
Norway  pine,  and  copper  fastened.  After  passing  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  she  ran  a  couple  of 
seasons  on  the  Hudson,  when  her  guards  were  shipped,  so  as  to  admit  her  through  the  Erie  canal 
to  this  city.  The  date  of  her  destruction  is  at  Schlosser,  Niagara  county,  New  York,  December 
29,  1B37. 

**  The  number  of  boats  yet  remaining  of  the  whole  once  in  commission  on  Lake  Erie  and  the 
other  upper  lakes,  is  about  sixty,  with  an  aggregate  of  1 7,000  tons.  Of  these,  some  thirty-five  only 
are  nsea  when  the  Comolidation  is  in  existence. 
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"  Of  tlic  whole  niimhcr  of  boats  put  in  commission  during  the  above  period,  only  ien  weri* 
built  and  owned  in  Canada. 

"  The  first  steamer  known  to  be  upon  Lake  Michigan  was  the  Henry  Clay.  In  August,  1M7. 
an  excursion  of  pleasure  was  made  in  her  to  Green  bay,  where  Governor  Cass  was  lioldiiig  a  trvatv 
with  the  Winnebagoes.  After  the  treaty  was  concluded,  the  governor  and  suite  returned  in  the 
Henry  Clay.  From  that  period  to  1802,  some  of  the  boats  went  to  Green  bay,  but  no  farther. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Hlack  Hawk  war,  several  of  the  larger  boats  were  cliartered  by  govern- 
ment to  convey  troops  to  the  disaffected  teiritory  ;  and  Cliicago,  for  the  first  time,  was  greeted  bv 
the  sight  of  one  of  those  strange  visiters. 

**The  building  of  the  propeller  Hercules  is  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  lake  navigation, 
and  her  owners  predict  for  that  description  of  vessels  a  large  share  of  the  carrying  trade,  especiallv 
upon  the  upper  lakes.     Tlie  Hercules  is  275  tons*  burden,   i;35  feet  long,  tw'enty-rivc  feci  beam, 
eight  feet  hold,  and  put  together  in  the  strongest  manner.     She  has  fourteen  state-rooms,  six  fert 
stjuare,  with  sufficient  additional  space  for  the  erection  of  forty-six  berths  more  ;  and,  from  ilw 
peculiar  symmetry  of  ilie  vessel,  she  will  doubtless  afford  ample  accommodations  for  famili^ 
emigrating.     Her  space  below,  for  storage,  is  large,  having  almost  the  entire  hull  of  the  vessel ap> 
propriated  for  that  purpose.     The  peculiar  feature,  however,  of  the  Hercules  is  her  engine  and  iff 
auxiliaries.     On  examinin^i  the  machinery,  all  are  struck  with  the  infinite  compactness  of  the 
steam  apparatus  and  its  perfect  simplicity,  the  whole  weighing  but  fifteen  tons.     Tlie  engine  is 
simple  and  verj-  small,  lies  close  upon  the  kelson,  and  fills  but  a  space  of  six  feet  square.     It  is  one 
of  Ericson's  patent,  was  made  at  Auburn,  and  is  computed  to  be  of  fifty  horse  power.     Wf  inigljc 
here  remark,  that  the  weight  of  an  engine  and  boilers  for  one  of  our  largest  steamers  is  estimated 
at  from  sixty  to  ninety  tons,  the  dead  weight  of  which  a  propeller  escapes  carrying.     The  paddles 
are  made  of  boiler  iron,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  eighteen  inches  broad,  by  thirty  inches  Ion*, 
and  are  placed  on  two  long  wroujiht-iron  shafts,  protruding  from  either  side  of  tlie  stem-post. 
Tlie  diameter  of  tlie  paddles  is  six  feet  four  inches.     From  the  superb  manner  in  which  tlie  Her- 
cules is  built  and  fitted  out,  having  cost  nearly  20,0()0  dollars,  it  is  apparent   that  tlie  Me»n. 
Hollisters  are  determined  to  give  the  experiment  a  full  and  fair  trial.     Another  boat,  of  tlie  same 
tonnage,  for  the  same  owners,  is  now  being  built  at  Perrysburg,  and  will  be  out  next  montii.    Tlie 
Cleveland  propeller  was  launched  on  the  *2*2nd  ult.,  and  the  fourth  vessel  of  the  kind  is  lapidh 
progressing  toward  completion  at  Chicago. 

"  Ten  cords  of  wood,  at  a  cott  of  seventeen  dollars,  will  suffice  the  propeller  per  diem  ;  wUilf 
one  of  our  largest  steamers  will  consume  two  cords  per  hour,  at  a  cost  of  eighty  dollars  a  daf. 
Some  of  the  steamers  even  exceed  this  calculation  by  thirty-three  per  cent. 

"  The  aggregate  and  importance  of  our  lake  trade  is  thus  spoken  of  in  a  report  made  duHos 
the  past  season  by  the  committee  on  commerce  to  Congress :-  *  It  appears,  that  in  1841,  there  wefi 
upon  Lake  Erie  and  the  upper  lakes  more  than  fifty  steamere,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  betve«a 
2,000,(KK)  and  3,000,000  of  dollars  ;  and,  among  them,  some  (varying  from  C(K)  to  800  tons)  whicfc. 
for  strength,  sea- worthiness,  beauty  of  model,  and  elegance  of  finish,  may  compare  advantacrouih 
with  any  in  America ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  excetxling  and  continued  pecuniary  prepare  of 
that  year,  that  their  aggregate  earnings  for  freight  and  for  passengers,  during  the  season  of  nafi- 
gatio'n,  and  after  accomplishing  voyages,  amounting  collectively,  by  estimation,  to  near  4j(M)O0 
miles,  were  7(>7,132  dollars.  During  the  same  year,  the  probable  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
saiivesxtis,  on  the  same  lakes,  was  estimated  at  1,250,000  dollars,  and  MWr  earnings,  during  the  saM 
season,  are  estimated  at  750,000  dollars.  If  to  these  earnings  there  are  to  be  added  150,000  doUui 
for  freight  and  toll  upon  United  St;ites  products,  passed  during  the  same  year  through  the  Wrihod 
canal,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  product  of  the  navigation  and  commercial  business  upon  tlieselaka 
amounts  annually  to  the  large  sum  of  1,700,000  dollars  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  been  pnK 
ductive  of  the  vast  advantage  of  furnishing  employment  and  support  to  great  numbere  of  saim 
and  others  connected,  of  nwessity,  with  tiie  business. 

"  *  From  the  reports  of  the  Topographical  Bureau,  and  other  documents,  which  the  commiltee 
had  access  to,  it  further  appears,  that  during  the  year  1840.  the  number  of  entries  and  departura 
of  vessels  and  steamers  at  Huff'alo  was  40G1  ;  that,  during  the  same  year,  the  number  was  equaUf 
great  at  Cleveland  ;  and  that,  of  the  2,000,0(.)0  bushels  of  wheat  sliipped,  896,550  buslieb  veiv 
cleared  from  that  port  for  Canada  or  the  Welland  canal ;  and  tliat  there  were,  during  thenne 
period,  and  from  the  same  place,  422  clearances  of  vessels  for  Canada  or  the  Welland  cauL  It 
further  appears,  by  those  documents,  that  dutiable  merchandise  from  New  York  or  elsewhefe,  10 
the  value  of  10,000,000  dollars,  was  discharged  at  Cleveland,  and  destined  for  the  Ohio  and  Uii- 
sissippi  valleys,  passing  down  the  Ohio  canal,  and  for  consumption  and  supply  in  tlie  ftaie  of 
Ohio. 

"  *  Tlie  rapidity  with  which  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  lakes  has  thus  growD  Np^ 
constitutes  a  striking  feature  in  the  general  subject.  With  that  is  connected  a  consideratioo  of 
the  influence  produced  upon  those  interests  by  the  completion  of  the  great  lines  of  commiinietfifli 
between  the  Hudson  and  Buffalo,  by  canal  and  railway ;  and  between  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  moeik 
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of  the  Scioto  and  Lake  Erie,  at  Cleveland,  through  the  Ohio  canal.  This  influence  is  ably  and 
sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  different  expositions  contained  in  the  reports  of  tlie  Topographical 
Bureau  ;  and,  if  consequences  so  vast  may  justly  be  deduced  from  tlic  opening  of  those  lines  of 
communication,  who  can  measure  tlie  extent  of  that  teeming  commerce  which  will  be  poured  into 
Lake  Michigan,  through  the  canal  up  the  Illinois?  and  liow  immeasurably  will  that  commerce  be 
swollen  and  expanded  by  the  completion,  now  so  nearly  accomplished,  of  the  Ohio  and  Indiana 
canal,  of  the  Miami  and  the  Wabasli,  which  terminates  in  the  Miami  bay,  and  of  that  canal  wliich 
is  to  unite  Pittsburg  with  the  lakes  at  Eiic,  and  of  all  those  other  lines  of  communication  by  rail- 
road which  arc  respectively  in  a  course  of  completion? 

"  *  Of  the  actual  condition  of  ihe  commerce  of  the  lakes,  some  ade^piate  conception,  it  is 
believed,  can  be  formed.  Tlie  secretary  of  war  estimates  its  annual  value  at  a  sum  exceeding 
25,000,000  dollars/" 

"  In  size,  model,  speed,  finish,  and  general  arrangement,  these  vessels  are  unsurpassed.  The 
original  cost  of  these  vessels  varies  from  15,000  dollars  to  120,000  dollars  eacli.  A  boat  of  the 
largest  class  requires  the  services  of  forty  men  to  manage  her,  whose  salaries  are  as  follows  : — 


CREW. 

Per  MoQtb.j                          CREW. 

Per  Month. 

'CapUid 

dollar*.     1 

100         1  First  mate 

dollars. 
00 
30 
30 
20 

■Clerk 

.Steward 

45         'Chief  cook 

Nine  deck  bands, each 

I  Kigbt  ftremm 

20         One  female  ditto 

H          1 

.  Four  whe«l«men 

Vt          Four  wuitem.  each 

I'l 

1  One  eogioecr 

12         1 

30         One  carpenter 

20         ! 

Or.  at  the  farthest,  1000  doUsrs  fur  labour. 

**  During  this  period,  a  steamboat  will  make  four  trips  to  Detroit  and  back  to  Buffalo,  and 
consume  about  1000  cords  of  wood  at  each  trip,  at  a  cost  of  about  one  dollar  eighty-five  cents  per 
cord.  She  will  also  consume  about  thirty-three  ^llons  of  oil  each  trip,  with  an  outlay  of  ten  dol- 
lars for  washing,  besides  other  trifling  contingencies. 

"  Attached  to  the  lake  consolidation  there  are  thirty-seven  boats,  comprising  the  whole  of  the 
large  class  now  afloat  on  Lake  Erie.  Between  high  and  low  pressure  boats  there  are  vast  difl^er- 
ences  in  the  cost  of  outfit.  The  Missouri  (high  pressure),  large  class,  610  tons,  cost  when  ready 
for  service,  80,000  dollars.  Her  engine,  horizontal,  and  one  of  the  most  perfect  ever  put  into 
the  hull  of  a  vessel,  was  purchased  at  a  bargain,  and  cost  at  Pittsburg,  in  June  last,  18,000  dollars. 
An  additional  iiOOO  dollars  more  was  paid  for  its  transportation  to  Erie.  Her  upholsterer's  bill 
amounted  to  4000  dollars.  Tlie  Cleveland,  low  pressure,  large  class,  570  tons,  was  built  and 
fitted  out  three  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  labour  and  materials  were  very  higli.  Her  hull  cost 
22,500  dollars^  engine  46,000  dollars,  with  an  additional  5000  dollars  for  shafts,  ^c,  furnished  at 
Buffalo  previous  to  her  going  into  service.  This  cnift  is  allowed  to  have  the  most  happy  combi- 
nation of  arrangements  of  any  boat  on  the  western  waters,  a  circumstance  most  assuredly  which 
gives  her  such  great  speed.  She  consumes  three  cords  of  wood  every  hour,  or  l.>0  to  Detroit  and 
back  to  Buffalo,  and  600  cords  to  Cliicago.  An  ordinary  high  pressure  boat  will  consume  about 
eighty  cords  to  Detroit  and  back,  or  375  to  Chicago  and  back.  During  the  first  twelve  trips  of  the 
Constitution  this  season  to  Detroit  and  back,  she  consumed  11:30  cords  of  wood,  at  a  cost  of  one 
dollar  seventy-five  cents  per  cord,  amounting  to  within  a  fraction  of  *2000  dollars  for  fuel. 

"  When  running,  the  rate  of  insurance  is  six  or  seven  per  cent,  and  when  lying  up,  during  the 
winter,  only  one  per  cent  is  charged.  Sometimes,  however,  in  very  boisterous  weather,  near  the 
close  of  the  navigation,  two  per  cent  a  month  is  charged  for  policies.  These  policies  are  rarely 
taken  out  by  heavy  owners;  it  is  done  mostly  by  persons  not  engaged  in  the  forwarding  business, 
who  own  a  few  shares  of  stock,  and  are  solicitous  for  its  safety.  The  great  bulk  of  steamboat  stock 
b  uninsured.  One  of  the  most  prominent  features  which  characterise  our  lake  craft  is  the  elegant 
style  in  which  they  are  painted.  This  is  a  feature  belonging  exclusively  to  Lake  Erie.  Every  tra- 
veller that  has  passed  between  Buffalo  and  points  west,  will  acknowledge  and  award  to  the  artists 
of  Buffalo  high  commendation  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  performed  their  labour.  Four 
thousand  dollars  has  been  paid  for  the  painting,  glazing,  and  ornamenting  a  single  steamboat. 

"  SUamboati  on  Lake  Ontario. — The  following  lists  of  steam  vessels  employed  in  the  navigation 
of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  include  all  that  have  been  so  employed,  from  the  first  use 
of  steam  on  those  waters,  and  whether  built  on  the  United  States  or  the  Canadian  side.  We  are 
indebted  for  the  statement  to  Mr.  John  Disturnell.  The  amount  of  tonnage  propelled  by  steam, 
on  the  Canada  side,  will  be  seen  to  be  not  far  from  four  times  more  than  the  amount  belonging 
to  the  American  side  ;  a  difl^erence  which  though  in  part  accounte<l  for,  by  the  great  extent  of 
waters  exclusively  Canadian,  is  still,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  a  greater  difference  than  would,  we 
apprehend,  liave  been  generally  supposed  to  exist. 

*"iXn{^/mr  of  f/mmrrf.— A  numerous  meeting,  called  by  his  worship  the  mayor,  was  held 
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recently  at  the  Albion  Hotel,  on  the  subject  of  forming  a  Joint  Stock  company,  with  a  capital  of 
20,000/.,  to  run  a  daily  line  of  steamers  between  Quebec  and  Montreal.  Several  resolutioDS  were 
passed  to  that  eflfcct,  and  a  committee  of  twenty-five  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  the 
stock.  Mr.  J.  Ryan  showed  a  list  of  persons  who  had  already  subscribed  to  the  amount  of 
upwards  of  5000/.' — Quebec  Gazette, 

"  *  Proposed  steamboat  between  Toronto  and  Goderich. — The  estimates  of  a  steamboat  to  be 
worked  by  a  propeller,  in  order  that  it  may  pass  the  Welland  canal,  have  heen  brought  to  oor 
notice  by  a  correspondent.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a  steamer  at  St.  Catherine's,  which  would  cost 
4600/.,  to  ply  between  Toronto  and  Goderich.  It  is  expected  that  such  a  vessel  will  make  twelve 
trips  during  the  season,  carrying  2500  barrels  of  flour,  100  tons  of  merchandise,  and  sixty  pas- 
sengers, and  tliat  this  will  produce  a  clear  profit,  after  all  expenses  arc  paid,  of  3000^,  or  abore 
fifty  per  cent,  after  all  allowances  are  made  for  contingencies. 

"  '  Various  individuals  are  mentioned  as  willing  to  take  shares.  The  people  of  Goderich  are 
said  to  be  willing  to  take  2000/.  of  it,  and  the  Canada  Land  company  pays  fifty  dollars  to  an 
American  boat  as  a  premium  every  time  it  touches  Goderich,  which  they  would  prefer  paying  to 
a  Canadian.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the  grounds  on  which  these  calculations  have  ^sen 
made,  but  would  recommend  the  parties  who  have  made  them  to  come  openly  forward  with  their 
names,  and  lay  the  plan  regularly  before  the  public,  if  they  cannot  have  sufficient  subscriptions 
privately.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  Toronto  and  Goderich,  the  terminations  of  tlie  proposed 
line,  would  derive  material  benefit  from  such  a  new  medium  of  intercourse,  as  well  as  eveiy  phce 
on  the  line  wiierc  it  might  be  deemed  expedient  to  touch.* — Toronto  Globe. 

"  The  following  is  a  list  of  American  steamboats,  built  and  running  on  Lake  Ontario,  lioce 
their  first  introduction  in  181 G.     Those  marked  *  are  broken  up  : 


Liat  of  American  Steamboats,  built  and  running  on  Lake    List  of  British  SteamboatM,  built  and  rynmimg  on  lAkt 
Ontario.  Ontario. 


When 
built. 


Names. 


1816 Ontario* 

1818 Sophia* 

1823 'Martha  Opdcn*  .. 

1830 '  Brownrille* 

1831 Charles  Carrol*... 

1831 jPaul  Pry* 

183*2 United  State* 

1833 Black  Hawkf 

1834 jOnweBo; 


John  Marshall. 


1836 Oneida. 

1837 Telegraph. 

1839.  "     ■ 

1839. 

1841. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 


St.  Lawreace 

Express 

George  Clinton... 

President 

Lady  of  the  Lake. . 
Rochester 


Total  tons 4120 


Tons. 


400 


150 
150 
100 

50 
150 
200 
400 

00 


4.V) 
150 


W'htrre  built. 


1842. 
1843. 


Oswego.. .. 
New  York. 


150      Ditto. 
150    ,  Ditto. 


Total  tons. 


British  Government  Vessels. 


1835 iTravclIer l  350 

1838 Experiment |  150 

1M2 Mohawk  (iron  Yes);  150 

IMa Cherokee '  700 

'     Total  tons 13M 


Niagara. 
Ditto. 
Kingston. 
Ditto. 


t  Now  named  Dolphin,  and  owned  in  Canada. 
X  Hull  used  aa  a  timber  ship. 


When 
built. 


Sackett's  harbour. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Brown  Tille. 

S  jckett's  harbour. 

Ogdensburg. 

Ditto. 

French  Creek. 

Oswego. 

Lake  Erie. 
300     'OsweRO. 
200     i  Dexter. 

Oswego. 

Puttiieyville. 
100      Oswego. 
60     I  Ditto. 
425     I  Ditto. 
400     !  Ditto. 


Erieson  Propellers,  running  from  Oswego  to  Chicago 
{Illinois). 

1841 >Vandalia 1      IW     Oswego. 

1842 Chicago !       150      Ditto. 


ISIG. 
1817. 

'1810. 

1824. 

1824. 
,1825. 

1825. 

1 1828. 

11829. 

11830, 

;1831. 

11832. 

'18,V>. 

!lS32. 

;1H33. 

:i833. 

,1833, 

11833, 
1834 
1834 
1835. 


•I, 


Prontenac*.... 

Charlotte* 

Dalhousie*  .... 

Toronto* 

QueenstoQ*  ... 

Canada*  

Niagara* 

Alciopc* 

Sir  James  Kempt* 

Great  Biitain*  .. 

Iroquois* 

John  By*  

William  IVth 

Transit 

Britan.(Iaid  up). 

Cobour^ 

Brockville 

Kingston 

Com.  Barrief  ...• 

Union 

St.  George 

1837 jSir  Robert  PeeU.. 

1837 iGore 

1838 jQueen  Victoria.-. 

1830 iHen.  Gilderalevc. 

1840 IHighlaiider 

IfMO Albion 

1840 1  America 

1840 '  City  of  Toronto . . . 

1840 jSovereign 

1841 Princej>a  Royal... 

1841 Canada 

1841 jFrontcnac 

1841 Sir  Charles 

1842 :  Prince  of  Wales. . 

1842 Admiral 

1842 C.  Just.  Robinson. 

1843 jEcUpse 


Tons. 


Where  bwlt. 


Total  tons. 


700 
150 
350 
200 
350 
250 
400 
450 
200 
700 
100 
200 
450 
350 
200 
500 
350 
200 
275 
300 
400 

900 
200 
2.'i0 
300 
200 
300 
AOO 
475 
500 
450 
200 
200 
200 
400 
400 
400 


12,600 

t  Lost  in  1842. 

X  Destroyed  by  the  Patriota  in  1838. 


Kingston. 
Ditto. 
.PmeotL 
Toronto. 
Queeasten. 
Toronto. 
Brockville. 
Niagara. 
King«toa. 
PrescotL 
Ditto.     • 
Kingston. 
Gananoqoe. 
OakTille. 
Kingston. 
Cobouiy. 
BrockTitle. 
Kingst0o4 
Ditto. 
'OakTiDe. 
tKingvtao. 
•  BrockTille. 
JNiacara. 
Ditto. 
[Kiagatoa. 
iCotMusdaLat. 
BrockvillB. 
•Niagara. 
.Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
PracnCt. 
Kingalon. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Niagara. 
Ditto. 
Ditto, 


"  In  addition  to  the  above  list  of  British  steamboats,  of  a  large  class,  there  are  a 
smaller  boats  and  Erieson  Propellers,  running  from  Kingston  to  Montreal^  paaung 
rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  and  returning  through  the  Rideau  canal,  carryiog  m 
amount  of  produce,  merchandise,  and  passengers.     When  the  Beauharoois  «»m>1  m 
vessels  of  a  large  class  can  run  direct  from  Montreal  to  the  Upper  Lakes. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  STATEMENTS  OF  THE  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION   OF  THE 
AMERICAN  TOWNS  ON  THE  LAKES. 

The  present  trade  of  the  inland  seas  of  America,  according  to  a  statement 
in  the  Buffalo  Advertiser ^  is  but  a  fraction^  if  any,  short  of  being  four  times  the 
amount  of  the  export  and  import  trade  in  1775,  of  the  3,000,000  inhabitants 
then  living  in  the  thirteen  revolted  colonies. 

According  to  Pitkin,  the  foreign  trade  of  those  colonies  for  the  six  years  pre- 
ceding 1775  was  on  an  average: — 


Kxports  . 
Imports  . 


Total. 


£ 
l,75S,Ut 
V3S/)36 


4.484.178 


dollan. 
7.779.510 
1«.1S0,S39 


19.909,749 


The  official  records  at  Washington,  as  recently  stated  by  Colonel  J.  J.  Abert, 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers,  show  that  the  trade 
of  our  great  lakes,  was,  in  1841  — 


Ex  porta. « 
Importa.. 


doflars. 
3S.34S.M1 
S3.483.441 


Total I       65,826.0« 


Notwithstanding  the  over  trading  which  marked  the  year  1836,  the  a^regate 
of  the  export  and  import  trade  on  the  lakes  that  year  was  only  16,416,354  dol- 
lars. Subtract  the  latter  from  the  amount  of  the  lake  trade  of  1841,  and  the 
difference  will  be  49,364,668  dollars — an  increase  ol fifty  millions  xn  five  years  ! 
By  this  ratio,  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  during  the  present  year  should  exceed 
85,000,000  dollars. 

In  1819,  there  was  but  one  steamboat  on  the  lakes. 

In  1827,  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  were  first  ploughed  by  steam — a  boat 
having  made  an  excursion  to  Green  bay. 

In  1832,  a  boat  reached  Chicago  with  troops. 

In  1833,  there  were  eleven  boats  on  the  lakes,  which  cost  360,000  dollars, 
and  carried  that  year  61,480  passengers  ;  and  with  the  freight  the  receipts  were 
229,212  dollars  69  cents.  This  season  three  trips  were  made  to  Chicago,  and 
one  to  Green  bay ;  the  amount  of  receipts  was  4335  dollars  39  cents.  The 
time  of  running  from  Buffalo  and  returning  averaged  twenty-two  days. 

In  1834,  seven  new  boats  came  out,  which  made  eighteen  in  service  for  the 
year.  Total  cost,  500,000  dollars.  The  amount  of  the  earnings  of  the  boats 
this  year  was  238,565  dollars  95  cents.  Two  trips  were  made  to  Green  bay,  and 
three  to  Chicago;  and  the  amount  received  for  them  was  6273  dollars  65  cents. 

In  1839,  the  increase  of  business  to  Chicago  in  Lake  Michigan,  and  ports 
west  of  Detroit,  was  so  great  that  a  regular  line  of  eight  boats  ran  from  Buffido 
to  Chicago^  making  a  trip  in  sixteen  days. 

In  1840^  the  numbor  of  boats  on  the  lakes  increased  to  forty-eight,  and  the  cost 
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of  them  was  2,200,000  dollars.  The  earnings  of  the  boats  was  725,523  doUan 
44  cents.  Rising  of  200,000  dollars  of  this  amount  was  earnings  west  of  Detroit. 
In  1841,  525  trips  were  made  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit;  eighty-one  to  the 
upper  lakes,  of  which  seventy  were  to  Chicago,  and  ten  to  Green  bay.  Elamings 
of  all  the  boats,  767)123  dollars  27  cents.  The  upper  lake  boats  contributed 
301,803  dollars  39  cents  to  this  amount.  In  1841,  the  number  of  sail  vessels  was 
estimated  at  550,  varying  in  size  from  thirty  to  350  tons,  and  the  cost  of  them 
1,250,000  dollars,  and  their  earnings  at  750,000  dollars.  The  earnings  of  British 
vessels  on  the  lakes  is  estimated  at  150,000  dollars.  The  earnings  of  the  steamboats 
and  sailing  vessels  on  the  lakes  in  1841,  from  the  best  data  we  can  get  at,  is — 


American  steamboats 

„         failing  vessela . . 
British  vessels,  generally. 

ToUl 


dollar*,  eta. 
707, 13t  «7 
750,000  00 
150.000     00 


1.G67.13S     27 


Lake  7ow;/flge.— According  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury's  report,  the  en- 
rolled and  licensed  tonnage  in  1811,  at  the  various  districts  on  the  lakes,  was— 


Sackett's  Harbour. 

Oswego 

Niagara 

BuflUlo 

Cleveland 


Carried  firward. 


tons. 
3,623 
8,346 
330 
4,196 
9,514 

25,909 


Sandusky  . 
Detroit..... 
Mackinaw., 


Brought  forward. 


Total. 


tnna. 

^^909 

S,642 

11,433 

470 


40,4S4 


The  district  of  Detroit  excels  any  other — Cleveland  next. 

Miscellaneous  Items,  illustrating  the  increase  of  Trade  in  the  North  west,  from  the 

Year  1836  to  1841. 


D  ESC  R  I  PTl  O  N. 


Lake  Erie,  steamboats  on No. 

n  »•  tons 

„        sailing  vessels No. 

If  »  tons 

,*       total  tonnage do. 

Welland  Canal- 
Wheat  passing  on bushels 

Fluar  passing  on barrels 

Income 

Erie  Canal- 
Wheat  and  flour  forwarded  at  Buffalo tons 

Wheat  and  flour  arrired  at  Hudson  river do. 

Tolls  on  wheat  and  flour dollars 

Per  cent  of  whole  tolls 

Wheat  forwarded  at  Buffalo bushels 

Flnar  forwarded  at  Buffalo barrels 

Wheat  atrived  at  Hudson  river bushels 

Floor  arrived  at  Hudson  rirer barrels 

Michigan — 

Flour  shipped  from  Detroit do. 

Plnur  shipped  from  Toledo do. 

Flour  shipped  from  ports  on  Lake  Michigan do. 

Flour  on  hand  for  spring  shipments  do. 


1836 


45 

9.017 

211 

IA,030 

24,047 


24.154 
124,982 


1837 


50 

lO.JiOg 

S30 

16,934 

27,443 

208,242 
6,869 
6,461 

27,206 
116,491 
301,739 
27 
450,350 
126,808 


1838 


52 

17,429 

S34 

16.840 

S4.2n 

414,019 
49,082 
3,123 

57,947 

133/XM> 

380,161 

27 


1830 


ex 

17^4 

229 

17.799 

35,123 

864,846 

06.875 

5,706 

60.061 
134,883 
404  AtS 


IMO 


JMft 


€7^ 


Lake  Commerce  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, — Statement  of  the  number  of  aimib 
and  departures  (steam  vessels  not  included)  at  the  port  of  Cleveland^  from  di0 
23rd  of  March,  1841,  when  the  harbour  was  clear  of  ice,  to  the  close  of  nwi- 
gation ;  principal  articles  of  cargo ;  number  of  vessels  and  steamboats  bdoiq;bg 
to  the  port  of  Cleveland,  and  their  aggregate  amount  of  tonnage ;  prepucd  bf 
George  B.  Merwin,  collector  of  customs  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  I,  I84S. 

Whole  number  of  arrivals,  1364 ;  of  which  437  were  firom  Ouyidiaii  paiti 
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on  Lake  Erie,  and  American  and  Canadian  ports  vid  Welland  canal, 
articles  of  cargo  ; — 


Principal 


ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

A  RTICLES. 

QuanUty. 

.  .naekaflraa 

number. 

3^485 

489 

00.100 

5,911 

1,121 

1,101 

423 

Corn ,, 

bushels 

nnmbor. 

11,165 

1,720 

2,058,000 

^ tnnm 

Whrat 

do. 

Salt , 

lbs. 

Lumber* 

feet 

Yith 

do. 

Shioglea 

Stavea 

Sbingle  bolts 

thousand 

do. 

cords 

1,802 

yUmr 

do. 

69 

Flatter 

do. 

333 

„      •.•.......•«.....•••••. 

tons. 

Burr  blocks 

No. 

1,500 

O^r^ti  by  steamboats,  uu  account. 


•  1, 108,000  yer//r0M  Canada, 


Whole  number  of  departures,  1366  ;  of  which  422  were  to  Canadian  ports 
on  Lake  Erie^  and  American  and  Canadian  ports  vid  Welland  canal.  Principal 
articles  of  cargo ; — 


ARTICLES. 


Wheat..., 

C«>ra 

Oala 

Floor*.... 

Pork 

WUakey. 
Laid..... 


Flax  and  grasa  seed.. 


..bushels 

do. 

do. 

.  barrels. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

....kefs. 

tons 

..barrels 

do. 

do. 

....kegs. 

tons 

..barrels 


Quantity. 


number. 

1,593.000 

203,000 

17,229 

460,810 

33,733 

12,348 

1,503 

8,701 

60 

17.030 

2,051 

Ml 

15,542 

28 

1,000 


ART 

I  C  L  E  S. 

Beef 

..  ..barrels 

Beans 

casks 

Cheese  .'*  -* * 

Aa. 

tnim 

robacco.;.......;. 

ca«ks 

Hams.......T...... 

Coal 

tons 

do. 

Stares 

Black  walnut  lumber. . ...... 

Feathers 

da 

Mcks 

Wool 

bales 

Cotton 

do. 

Hides 

No. 

Quantity. 


number. 
808 
647 

1295 

32 

000 

2082 

4329 
2<V) 

2954 
144 
962 
061 
174 

1031 


•  12,383  barrels  shipped  by  steamboats. 

Of  the  above  were  shipped  to  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada: — 


ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

Wheat 

bushels 

number. 

271,913 

47.393 

960 

62.605 

13.409 

Beef 

. .       barrels 

number. 
700 
1553 

Corn 

do. 

Coal 

Outs 

do. 

Grindstones  ............ 

. . . .                 do 

167 

Flour.  •  •• 

barrels 

Staves. 

34 

Pork 

do. 

Vessels  belonging  to  Cleveland. — Schooners,  sixty- six;  steamboats,  seven; 
brigs,  four ;  sloops,  two  ;  aggregate  amount  of  tonnage,  9504  tons. 

Canal  Commerce  of  Cleveland. — ^The  following  particulars  of  merchandise, 
on  which  toll  is  charged  by  weight,  is  from  the  official  report  of  D.  H.  Beards- 
ley,  Esq.,  the  collector  at  Cleveland.  There  arrived  at  Cleveland,  by  way  of 
the  canal,  during  the  year  1841,  275,556,683  lbs.  The  following  constitute  the 
chief  articles  that  arrived  in  1841  and  1842: — 


AETICLES  ARRIVED. 

IMl 

1842 

ARTICLES  ARRIVED. 

1841 

1842 

lyirtfti* hoshrls 

quantity. 

1,504^21 

»^18 

245,018 

32.851 

478.370 

44M25 

29.794 

12,270 

1,463.200 

100.111 

08.148 

961,101 

1,881,271 

908,160 

3,000,417 

682,141 

quantity. 

1,311,665 

9,170 

218J50 

24.154 

466.844 

492,711 

03.272 

9,907 

1115.030 

584.851 

250,202 

1,311.185 

1.267.240 

1.9t4,286 

3,172,871 

343,440 

Tobaeco        horsheadt 

quantity. 

328.998 

978.458 

1.78» 

59.793 

9,309 

15,227.709 

927,450 

1,532.129 

1^22,202 

2,578 

732,400 

813^9 

Ff^^soed do 

Lumber feet 

Staves  and  hogsheads. pieces 
Wood ooids 

ffff ,...,., do. 

879  J98 

0«M do. 

2,990 

Mteonl  coal An 

ARTICLES  CLEARED. 
Salt baneU 

PiMur barrels 

Pwfc do. 

WkUwT do. 

49.456 

latlii lbs 

Lakeftsh do 

Merchandise lbs. 

0,274 
10.091.803 

PM  aai  poari  aabet do. 

Chtoao.r. lin. 

Pamitnm        do 

1,062.785 

1,789.422 

1.399.702 

2,394 

lTT!: di 

rif  iw!liV.'V.V.'.'.V.V."'!dS; 

IfSlM^Mih do. 

0>psum do. 

Lumber fbet 

Shingles II. 

Hoops,  flat. do 

830,225 

Millscoaea pair^ 
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Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Vessels  and  Steamboats  belonging  to  the  Port  of  derdand, 
their  Tonnage,  and  the  Number  of  Arrivals  and  Departures,  from  the  Year  1830  to  1&43, 
inclusive. 


YEARS. 

Steam- 
boatM. 

Scboonera. 

Sloops. 

Bri^. 

Ship*. 

Tonnage. 

ArriTal  of  res-  1     Departne  af 
•els  excluarre  of  re— eb,  tauimn 

1830 

number. 

1 
1 

11 
11 

number. 
12 
14 
21 
22 
27 
29 
31 
48 
50 
49 
54 
66 
67 
74 

number. 

number. 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
4 
6 
5 

numlier. 
.... 

tons. 
1029 

3062 

9504 

8671 
9386 

uumber. 

213 

S55 

497 

7»4 

838 

878 

920 

950 
1054 
1024 
1344 
1364 
1418 
13*»2 

218 

1831 

S5t 

1832 

408 

1833 

790 

1834 

1835 

835 

878 

1830 

921 

1837 

861 

1838 

IW$ 

1839 

im 

1840 

1344 

1841 

130S 

1842 

lilt 

1843 

14JS 

The  following  statement  of  produce  cleared  in  1830,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
which  town  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  canal  with  Lake  Erie,  shows 
the  first  commencement  of  a  trade  in  new  articles  which  must  accumulate  rapidlr, 
and  principally  flow  through  the  western  canal  of  this  state : — 


ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

ARTICLES. 

QaantitT. 

Salt h*rrpl« 

number. 
23,404 
4,482 

10 

Gypram 

...  tr>iia 

85 

Pi«h 

..do 

MerchandiM! 

do 

1.46I 

Millatones 

pair 

The  following  articles  of  property  have  arrived  at  Cleveland,  by  way  of  ihe 
canal,  during  the  year  1830: — 


ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

ARTICLES. 

Qoaatlly. 

Whfoat 

buaheld 

number. 

176,689 

5,100 

32,988 

2,442 

Pork 

...barrels 

S73 

Coal 

tOOR 

Beef 

do. 

148 

Flour 

barreU 

Linseed  oil 

. .  ..caakf 

808 

Whiskey 

do. 

Pot  and  pearl  asbes 

tons 

IM 

The  above  arrivals,  via  canal,  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  articles 
exported  from  Cleveland,  during  the  year  1830. 

Phoduce  discharged  from  the  Ohio  canal,  at  Cleveland,  and  the  Tolls  of  the  Ohio,  Miuiit*^ 

New  York  canals. 


YEARS.  Flour. 

I  bSFFela 

18U 10.-^^^ 

itt& .«.  ia2»3lS 

ift«.*.* * ....;  ie?p43i 

IM? -*» I  M3;.69l 

1118... ...**... J  iar,4Sft 

l»m..*. ,.....'  i6M87 

!«&.... ..,....'  509^461 

1141 441p42fi 

18*t ^...-...^ 491,TU 


Wbeat. 


bulbils, 

JS7p23a 
4€3.82t 
549,141 
ljag,0k3 
)»91A^!0 
2,153,407 
1,504.421 
UJ1«C65 


Pork. 


Iiarrplfl. 
22.7?j9 
33,S»4 

13,572 

41,057 
S§,IIA5 
»H71T 
23,017 
29.79T 


Coal, 


bofbels. 
49,131 
0&.034 
*R,473 
Mja4 
1S3.4^ 
73,292 
134*»«1 
17S,MS 

4rM7a 
4afi>Mi 


Oblo  canals 

Tolls, 


dollars, 

tfi4»4tl« 
li&;6S4 

433v»e 

4i«.'Hn 

lB7,44a 


Ifiaini, 
Tatift. 


^Ilara. 
^^70 
M»*4I> 
51317 
SIJIC 


TMIi 
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Trs  following  tabular  Statement  exhibits  the  Amount  of  Tolls  received  on  the  Ohio  and  Miami 
Canals,  and  the  Amount  paid  since  December  1,  1826 : 


OHIO    CANAL. 

MIAMI    CANAL. 

YBABS. 

Recnredfor 

tolls,  fines,  and 

water-renU. 

PaidcoIIecton 
and  inspecten. 

Paid  eofineen, 

•uperinteud- 

ents,  and  for  re- 

pain.* 

ReceiTedfor 

tolU,  finea,  and 

water-reoU. 

Paid  00I. 
lecton    and 
inspeoton. 

Paid  engineen, 

anperintend- 
enta,  and  for  re- 
pain. 

18J7 , 

din.     ct^. 

1.500    00 

4.000    00 

7.000     00 

30,493    93 

64,864     17 

70,983    48 

136.555    70 

164.488    98 

185.684     48 

311,833    33 

893,438    79 

382,135    96 

423,590    84 

453,123    03 

416,203    63 

387,448     83 

383,754    88 

din.      eta. 
700    00 
000    00 
1,100    00 
1,300    00 
8,100    00 
3,600    00 
4,135    00 
5.386    00 
5,335    00 
5.650    00 
7.050    00 
7.850    00 
8,800    00 
8,500    00 

t9,a40    00 
9,000    00 
0,000    00 

din.    eta. 

33.74V    86 
71.853    40 
75.875    10 
84.846    81 
115,688     83 
193,344    99 
195,637     13 
113.003    05 
184.863    49 
180,317    51 
114.807    77 

din.      eta. 

8,048    70 
80,941     36 
30,083    33 
36.653    88 
36,847    47 
50.470    63 
60.040    00 
51.917    00 
51,116    52 
68.833    40 
77.863    08 
78,601     19 
70.381    53 
73,618    88 
58.460    34 
68,640    09 

doUan. 

1800 
1300 
1560 
1700 
1975 

3385 
8336 
8675 
3700 
8500 
3500 
8678 
8936 
8500 

dlra.    eta. 

1628 

1839 

10,339    69 

1830 

6,938    05 
6,605    06 
9,837    91 
6.668    83 
7.940    n 
16,937    67 
28,768    77 

1831 

fgjt 

jg33 

1834 

1835 

1636 

1837 

46,656    91 
33.667    36 
44,001     19 
83,553     63 
50,780    66 
30,634    70 
t36,.n86    06 

Ig38 

|R39 

1640 

1941 

1848 

1813 

•  Until  1833,  when  the  canal  ' 
t  Thla  amoimt  includes  tolls  refunded. 


I  finished,  repain  were  charged  as  constniction. 

t  This  includes  expenditures  on  Uie  Warren  County  canal. 


Received  at  Cleveland,  oid  the  Ohio  Canal. 


Y  B  A  R  S. 


I8S4. 
1833. 

18S6. 
1887. 
1838. 
I8S9. 
1840. 
1841, 
1843 


Barrels  of  Flour. 


Quantity. 
08  JOS 
105.386 
133,319 
167,131 
208,691 
287,465 
264.887 
505.461 
441,485 
408,711 
577,360 


Bushels  of  Wheat 


Quantity. 

886.700 

833368  . 

887.833 

403.831 

649.141 

1,339.013 

1,515.830 

2,155,407 

1,561,431 

1,311,665 

813,536 


Barrels  of  Pork. 


Quantity. 

22,758 
83,884 
10.814 
13.572 
48,057 
89,055 
30.717 
83.017 
29,797 
52.373 
13,177 


Buriiels  of  Coal. 


Quantity. 
49.134 
96,034 
60,473 
84,121 
183,484 
73,293 
134,881 
172,306 
478.370 
466,844 
387.834 


Pounds  of  Merchandise  shipped  on  the  Ohio  Canals,  with  the  Aggregate  Loans  of  the  Ohio  Banks. 


MERCHANDISR  SHIPPED  FROM- 

TOTAU 

Bank  Loans. 

Y  B  A  R  S. 

CloTcland. 

PortsuMmth.               Cincinnati. 

IMS 

lbs. 
5,360.000 
9.896,440 
10.187.613 
14.830.950 
13,384.950 
10,757,386 
18,87\886 
19.185,883 
10,783.514 
15.164J47 
10.001,803 
13,350,756 
11.552.460 

lbs. 

5368.606 
7.880,003 
3,487,871 
3.763,393 
7,085,735 
6.747.565 
^773.9a9 
5.111.113 
5,886.587 
5.176,833 

lbs. 

6.134.000 
5.568.000 
7.817.000 
6.065,000 
6,020.000 
63*7.000 
8,664.640 
5,566,283 
43^9.433 
2.H43.86I 
3,651.293 
4,112,291 

lbs. 

87,996,555 
26,669,968 
80,264,657 
39.535.679 
34375,657 
33.097361 
85,398,109 
18,045.n6 
83,788,638 
30341,774 

doUan. 

1833 

1814     X..      s. a....  4.  .... 

1835 

10.071,250 
17.07O,25O 
18,175,690 
10305.662 
16,520300 
13,414,087 
9,818,128 
6,937,080 
4.019,168 
3.845345 

isas 

Igjy 

1636 

1838 

i84a>  4................. 

|f4l 

|§ff, 

IMg  ^.,..... 

1844 

'  The  large  imports  of  merchandise,  in  some  former  years,  were  concomitant  with  extended 
:  loans—a  means  b^  which  the  credits  were  unduly  sustained,  and  sales  of  goods  prolonged  in 
ezceat  of  the  means  of  payment.  This  took  place  during  tliat  season  of  speculation  which  per- 
vaded all  sections  of  the  union,  and  was  a  necessary  conseouence  of  that  ill-judged  multiplication 
of  bankf  created  to  supply  a  supposed  want,  induced  by  the  anticipated  expiration  of  the  charter 
of  the  late  national  bank.^ — HunTs  Magaane, 

VOL.  II.  5  H 
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Total  Exports  of  Leading  Articles  from  the  Ports  of  Cleveland,  Portsmouth,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


YEARS. 

Wool. 

Pork. 

Lard. 

Coal. 

WbcAt  and  Plav. 

1835 

lbs. 

82.103 
63,349 
138.353 
224,660 
429.679 
978,794 

barreN. 

4*3.673 
70.889 
70.614 
120,566 
67,205 
103,634 
121.236 
93,098 

lbs. 
522.498 
638,269 
1,550,410 
2,144,V3I 
3.872,8')  1 
2,230,579 
4.117.030 
4,937,178 
0.467.157 

bushels. 
60.473 
84,124 
183,484 

73,292 
134381 
172,306 
478,370 
466.844 
387,834 
540,305 

boshels. 
1,178.706 
l»4«7,Ut 
1,636J«1 
1.73S,105 
3,560,615 
5,778,S9» 
4,MMt7 
4.244,663 
4.486,114 
4,305JIS 

1830 

1837 

1838 

1839.. 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1841 

162,023 

9,919.229 

"  Tlie  quantity  of  merchandise  imported  into  Ohio,  in  1844,  was  sixty  per  cent  of  the  quantity 
imported  in  1839,  when  the  loans  of  the  banks  had  been  running  near  their  highest  points.  At 
the  same  time,  the  exports  of  produce  have  largely  increased.  The  value  of  the  imported  mer- 
chandise is  officially  estimated  at  300  dollars  per  l()00lbs. ;  consequently,  the  import  of  1839,  was 
worth  10,462,500  dollars,  and  that  of  1844,  6,252,300  dollars;  a  reduction  of  4,210,200  dolbis. 
At  the  same  time,  an  increase  of  exports  took  place,  calculating  the  quantities  at  present  prices,  as 
follows : — 


ARTICLES.               1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Wool lb». 

896,092 

42  000 

6.048.338 

405,4*4 

73S,tf00 

dollars. 
448.346 
420,000 
4*0,000 
202,712 
73i,600 

Pork barre?»' 

hard lbs.' 

Hftal hnahels' 

Wheat do.: 

1 

Total  increase,  Ht*  articles..! 

2,229,658 

"  Tliis  makes  a  difference  of  6,439,856  dollars  more,  in  the  year's  business  of  1844,  in  (kvom  of 
Ohio,  than  that  of  1839. 

Statkmknt  showing  tlie  Principal  Articles  Imported  and  Exported  at  the  Port  of  Clerdawl 
during  the  Year  1843.  Also  the  whole  Number  of  Arrivals  and  Departures,  the  Number  of 
Vessels  belonging  to  the  District  of  Cuyahoga,  and  the  Aggregate  Tonnage. 


ARTICLES. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Import*. 

Salt barreU 

Lumber feetl 

Shingles M. 

Pbh barrels 

Plaster do. 

„      tons 

Shingle-bolts cords 

Merchandise tons 

„  packages 

Furniture do. 

'»?» 

Seeds cask* 

Iron tons 

Limestone cords 

Cedar-posts No. 

Leather sides 

rolls 

Cast-iron  stoves 

Castings lbs. 

Water-ltme barrels 

Nails kegrs 

Marble pieces 

„      tons 

Lehigh  coal do. 

Barr  blocks No. 

Oil casks! 

Clocks boxes 


Total I 

Exports.  I 

Wheat bnsbels| 

Floor barrels' 

Pork do. 


number. 

79.103 

1,504.21.^ 

3,539 

2,648 

no 

437 


40, 


1,379 

IS.-) 

319 

5,296 

5,550 

1.147 

1,178 

91,991 

1,281 

1,151 

1,821 

7 

206 

1.163 

100 

615 


724,211 

506,878 

16,638 


Carried  forward. 


dollars    cts. 

93,934  81 

15,040  00 

8,847  50 

23,232  00 

3,972  00 

2,V)  00 

2.622  00 

5,712,392  00 

8,274  00 
9,300  00 
1,595  00 
662  00 
16,650  00 
34,410  00 
14.136  00 
3,679  64 
2,562  00 
.\755  00 
10.926  00 
315  00 
2,472  00 
1,500  00 
3,000  00 
16,125  00 


5,991,650  95 


5643S4  .58 

2,263,136  40 

116  466  00 


2,M9,486  96 


Brought  forward  . . 

Corn bushels 

Oats. do. 

Whipkey barrels 

Salt do. 

Lard kegs 

Butter do. 

Seeds barrels 

Ashes casks 

Beef. do. 

Beans barrels 

Cheei^e lbs. 

Tobacco hogsheads 

Bacon lbs. 

Coal,   (7,643   tons   used   by 

stcimboats) tons 

Grind.4tones 

Staves M 

Wool sacks 

Feathers , 

Hides No. 

Nails kegs 

Iron tona 

Black  walnut  lumber. M.  ft. 

Brooms dosen 

Tallow barrels 

Hollow-ware Urns 

Glass boxes 

Fruit barrels 

Oil,  linseed  and  lard... .do. 

Pish    

Merchandise packages 

, tons 

Beer barrels 

Produce ti 


Carried  forwards 


Quantity. 


Valae. 


number. 

11,168 

11.245 

16,726 

17,5M 

12,076 

3,203 

5,207 

7,623 

291 

1.050,503 

2,227 

862.964 

11,168 
700 
969 

a.704 

1,061 

3,911 

6,361 

4.200 
193 

2,420     I 

l.49« 
147 

MIO 

s;uo 

1,811 

l.OW 

13,*»4\ 

U3/ 

tt 

1ft 


dollars  ca. 

2,»49,4<i«SH 

68,461  4S 

2,343  H 

73.0612  M 

19,8i»  II 

52.512  00 

4HJ<4  0t 

29,657  » 

114.5.\4  09 

3S1I3W 

727  ?• 

47.614  U 

267,24CM 

38;83SSI> 

S3.5MiP 

ll.«K«t 

3<M.6l0  6i 

19.09«M 

ItJM  IS 


2,91s  M 

14.90M 
iMStM 
12313  M 

3,290  « 
43.275  M 

MHOM 

8813»« 
215  61 


\mM»m 
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ARTICLES. 


Broaght  forward . 

Smlentas boxe« 

Stmreh do. 

Hemp ton» 

Soap boxes 

C«ndle* do. 

Be«s'-waK caaks 

Lhre  bo(* No. 

PlMter tMirrela 

Barley basheb 

Total 

RxpoBTB  TO  Canada,    in 

CLUIttD  IN  TRB  ABOfB. 

Flour barrels 

Pork 

Wheat bushels 

Com do, 

Grind«tones tons 

Carried  forward . 


Qoantity. 


49^2 

90,r>89 

78,481 

118 


Value. 


Dber. 

dollars   cts 

. .. 

5,498,562  60 

302 

1.960  00 

110 

220  00 

34« 

2,760  00 

330 

1,980  00 

80 

367  00 

4U 

2,400  00 

750 

3,000  00 

234 

409  50 

1,460 

647  75 

5,512,106  04 


187,575  60 
33,684  00 
70,737  42 
27.468  35 
1,416  00 


320,881  37 


ARTICLES. 


Brought  forward. . . . 

Bacon lbs. 

Barley . .  .bushels 

Lard kegs 

Beer barrels 

Fish do. 

Goal tons 

HoUow-ware do. 

Cheese lbs. 

Iron tons 

Frnit barrels 

Starch boxes 

Black  walnut  lumber. M.  ft 

Salt barreLt 

Beef do. 

Brooms doxen 

Tallow barrels 

Hemp U 

Seeds barrels 

Merchandise packages 

Total 


Quantity. 


Value. 


imber. 

dollars   cts. 

.... 

320.881  37 

40.511 

1,823  00 

413 

154  87 

705 

2,115  00 

20 

100  00 

10 

50  00 

1,459 

4,377  80 

5 

350  00 

5,211 

234  SO 

29 

2,320  00 

91 

91  00 

63 

126  00 

17 

255  00 

396 

444  50 

67 

335  00 

99 

148  50 

29 

290  00 

344 

2,760  00 

63 

567  00 

512 

19,920  00 

.... 

357,348  74 

Total  TalueofexporUin  1842. 

1843 

Balance  in  favour  of  1842. 


dollars  cts. 
5,851,898  56 
5,502,108  94 


349,789  62 


This  balance  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  falling  off  in  our  foreign  exports.  Had  our  trade 
with  Canada  in  1848  been  equal  to  1842,  our  total  exports  would  have  amounted  to  6,161,786 
(loUars  25  cents ;  which  is  sliown  as  follows : — 


Bxports  to  Canada  in  1842 , 

IMS 

Balance  in  farour  of  1842 
Add  total  exports  in  1843 , 

Total 


Value  of  wheat,  flour,  and  pork,  shipped  to  Canada  in  1842. , 
»»  »f  M  •♦  M  1843., 


Balance  in  faTonr  of  1842. . 


doOara  cts. 

1,016376  06 

357.348  74 


650.627  31 
5,502,108  94 


6,161.736  25 


961,954  31 
291,997  02 


669,957  29 


1382 
1100 

„               steamboats  (royages)  arrived  in  1843 

Total 

2482 

1432 
1100 

Total 

2532 

cleared  for  Canada  in  1843 

184 
176 

Xotal 

360 

ToUl • 

83 

4 

86 

Anmant  of  CannAOM ILJlftA  HQH  tens. 
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Statement  of  Shipments  of  Principal  Articles  of  Produce  from  Sandusky,  Lake  Erie,  in  1841. 


ARTICLES. 

Value. 

ARTICLES. 

Value. 

Adt.  IdR  bluhela  of  wheat 

dollars. 

462,760 

12,007 

112.285 

73.395 

10.494 

17,784 

0.227 

2.569 

20.000 

47.376 

1,200 

Brought  forward. 

doOan. 

n5,ios 
vas 

740 

26^5 

S3,l2t 

MM 

•-Ml 

M41 

709 

•nniQ                         com       ..    . 

SOI  barrels  of  tallow •• 

12^457  harrela  of  flour 

183        „         dried  fruit 

10  4AS                        nork 

3^79  kegs  of  butter • 

a  249                         D66f              •• 

164  packs  of  furs  ....  ••*.■.......«•• 

o  993                      wbitfkev.  &c 

14.835  lbs.  of  wool 

g57                     lard. 

8,454     „       feathers 

73 1  kee*  of  ditto 

146,880     „       bides 

17,735      „       paper  rags 

105,559      „       hams 

5,277 
136S 

911  bairels  of  plaster,  ground 

Total  ralue 

Carried  forward 

776,103 

MS,|I32 

Besides  these  shipments^  there  were  132^  tons  of  sundries,  of  which  no 
valuation  was  computed.  Of  imports^  there  were,  in  gross,  3812  tons  of  merchan- 
dise taken  in  store,  intended  for  the  traders  of  Sandusky,  and  for  a  wide  extent 
of  interior  country.  Also,  19,337  barrels  of  salt,  for  consumption  in  the 
packing  establishments  in  the  town,  and  for  the  supply  of  the  country  ;  besides 
lumber  to  a  large  amount,  the  quantity  not  known.  This  statement  indades 
only  the  business  of  the  town  of  Sandusky. 

"  There  are  upon  Sandusky  bay  and  its  tributaries,  three  other  points  of  business  importanoe, 
to  wit :  Venice,  situated  three  miles  above  Sandusky,  at  which  the  manufacturing  of  flour  is 
largely  carried  on  ;  Portage,  situated  twelve  miles  up  the  bay,  near  extensive  be<&  of  gypsom, 
which  is  manufactured  by  steam  power,  and  annually  shipped  to  the  extent  of  several  tboosaod 
barrels  ;  and  Lower  Sandusky,  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Sandusky  river,  thirty- 
six  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  Tlie  latter  town  is  the  seat  of  justice  of  Sandusky  coon^, 
enjoying  a  considerable  hydraulic  power,  and  trading  with  an  extensive  and  growing  portion  of  the 
country." — Hunts  Magazine. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  SANDUSKY,  HURON,  AND  MILAN. 

A  writer  in  Hunt's  Magazine  (1844),  says: — 

"  I  can  predict,  with  safety,  a  very  large  increase  of  produce  shipped  from  this  port,  after  the 
completion  of  another  railroad,  now  rapidly  progressing  (fifty-six  miles  long),  terminating  io 
the  heart  of  the  richest  wheat-growing  country  in  the  state  (Richland).  This  road  cut  off  Biihn 
from  the  best  trade  she  is  now  enjoying.     It  will  be  completed  in  eighteen  months." 

Statement  of  Exports  from  the  Port  of  Sandusky,  for  the  year  1843. 


ARTICLES. 


Wheat bushel- 
Corn  ................... .do. 

Pork barrela 

Beef do. 

Floor do. 

Lard do. 

IteS" 

Batter d< 

Tallow barrelR 

Seeda do. 

Aabea ca«Lfi 

Wiiol  lbs. 

Peathera do. 

H  idea,  green uumber 

Ginseng barrel* 

Bee»*-wax di». 

Fruit do. 

Soap  and  candles boxes 

Carried  forward 


Quantity. 


number. 

441,633 

1U,090 

12,638 

1,515 

32,219 

1,306 

1,519 

2.065 

199 

4.S51 

2.164 

57,6U3 

6,343 

1.282 

124 

60 

139 

100 


Value. 


dira.  eta. 

375,388  05 

6,681  50 

101,104  00 

9.468  75 

153.040  25 

13,080  00 

5.316  50 

14.455  00 

3,080  00 

48,510  00 

43,280  00 

16.154  60 

2,220  75 

4,615  20 

2,480  00 

3.564 


00 


270    00 
350    00 


803,958    60 


ARTICLES. 


Brought  forward 

Oats buAhels 

Beans barrel* 

Whiskey,   and  high    wines 

Purs packa 

Rags lb#. 

Nuts barrels 

Oil do. 

Oil-cake  meal do. 

live  hogs number 

Scraps barrels 

Sundries . .  barrels  and  boxes 

Stone cords 

Crude  plaater tons 

Ground    „     do. 

Cut  cedar  posts. . . 


Total. 


Quantity. 


nwDber. 


8.564 

611  m 

lOS 

411  m 

1,714 

17.140   • 

tl9 

«.flit  m 

31.S47 

m  u 

23 

m  m 

4 

98  m 

19 

19  m 

1.500 

4.501  m 

147 

994  m 

SOO 

1.M  m 

1.500 

i.toD  m 

l^OOt 

Ajm  m 

>M 

ijm  m 

80 

m  m 

Vateiu 


045,90   « 
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ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

A  R  T  I  C  L  B  S. 

Quantity. 

Lumber M.  feet 

number. 
1099 
1246 

73 

64 

Piih barrols 

Dumber. 
474 

Shingles M. 

Salt do. 

31,000 
5^00 

Shingle-bolts xords 

Laths M. 

Statement  of  Exports  from  Huron  and  Milan,  for  the  year  1843. 


ARTICLES. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


ARTICLES. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Wheat  . 
Com  ... 
OaU.... 
Pork  .. 
Flour.., 


.bushels 

do. 

do. 

..barrels 
iln. 


High  wines barrels 

Whiskey do. 

Beef do. 

TimoChy-seed do. 

Tallow da 

Lard do. 

a 'tegs 


number. 

d80.051 

ll^fiO 

4,1  It 

7,560 

S4,I79 

MM 

876 

1.063 

S,17t 

1,6M 

7» 

ffSO 


dlrs.  cts. 

496,143  35 

4,140  60 

1,098  00 

60,480  00 

I0S.760  75 

51,640  00 

10,519  00 

9.059  60 

13^5  00 

7,405  15 

1,195  00 

5,200  00 

9,100  00 


Brought  forward  .... 

Butter kegs 

Flaxseed barrels 

CloTor-seed do. 

Hides,  green lbs, 

Wool do. 

Feathers do, 

Staves number 

Live  hogs tons 

Tobacco Jiogsht>ads 

Gfindstones tons 

Pig  iron do. 


Owriod  forward  . 


767,171     45 


Total. 


number. 

dlrs.     ets. 

.... 

767,171    46 

1.075 

7,595    00 

384 

1.536    00 

65 

975    00 

95,950 

1,038    00 

980 

11.194    40 

1,965 

687     75 

854,048 

17.080    00 

50 

9,000    00 

91 

840    00 

10 

150    00 

90 

900    00 

.... 

811,097    60 

Impoets  into  the  Ports  of  Huron  and  Milan,  in  1843. 


ARTICLES. 


Quantity. 


ARTIC  LES. 


Quantity. 


Salt barrels 

Fish do. 

Flaeler do. 

feet 


number. 

90,550 

14,350 

1,055 

455 

90,089 


Shingles If 

Shingle-bolts cords 

Stone do. 

Steamboat  wood do. 


number. 

1075 

99S 

95 

3538 


Statement  of  the  Leading  Articles  Shipped  from,  and  Received  at,  Pittsburg,  Penns}']vania, 
by  the  Canal,  m  the  Years  1842  and  1843. 


SHIPPED  EASTWARD.  FROM  PITTSBURG. 


BROUGHT  WESTWARD,  TO  PITTSBURG. 


ARTICLES. 


•....barrels 

lbs. 

Butter  and  cheese da 

Lard  and  tallow do. 

Pork. barrelM 

Wool lbs. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Whiskey gallons 

OU...... ....do. 


1843 


number. 

130,858 

98,004,929 

1.433.966 

2,673.493 

3,424 

2,500,789 

1.080.337 

1,989.236 

18,173,849 

11^242 

45,661 

9,661,319 


1819 


number. 

114,103 

13,986.223 

056^454 

1,369,685 

2.658 

1.968,733 

952,985 

147,806 

13.988,348 

65.076 

10,130 

1,651,889 


Increase 
in  1843. 


ARTICLES. 


number.  numlier. 

16,755  Hardware lbs.    6.988,527 

9.718.699  Queensware do.    1,750.075 

476.8191  Merchandise,  including  brown 

l,310,75l|     muslins lbs.  91490,966 

466  Groceries. including  coffee. do.  13,061.051 
l,952.056:Tobacoo,  manufactured ...  .do.      431,938 

997,352 1  Leather do.      372,409 

1,141,430  Drugs  and  dye-stuffii do.      760,091 

4,175,501  Oil gallons        33,610 

50,166  Clay  and  gypsum tons  317 

35,551  Salt bushels      911,309 

1,009,423  Blooms lbs.  17338^36 

Sundries do.    1,593,453 


1843 


number. 
9.324,619 
1,080.175 

14,540.419 

4,059.577 

368.618 

30,649 

182,193 

16,355 

196 

188.508 

14,106,698 

906,407 


Increase 
in  1843. 


number. 

2,004.008 

660,900 

6,849.854 

8,100,374 

69,690 

341,760 

586,896 

17.956 

191 

99,884 

3,739.938 

618.046 


Increase  on  the  above  twelve  items  shipped  eastward^  23^760,854  Ibs.^  or 
11,880  tons;  increase  on  the  eleven  items  brought  westward  (omitting  salt), 
34,289,248  lbs.,  or  12,144  tons. 

Arrivals  at,  and  exports  from,   Pittsburg,  during  the  year  commencing 
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December  1st,  1843,  and  ending  November  30th,  1844,  the  exports  of  the  fol- 
lowing articles,  by  canal,  into  Pittsburg,  were : — 


ARTICLES. 


Dry-goodi 

Muslin 

Coffee 

Hardware 

Qoeenaware. .  . 

Groceriea 

Drags 

Iron  and  nails. 

Blooms 

PigmeUl. 


.lbs. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Quantity. 


number. 

34.133,173 
9,625,146 
9,092,807 
8,417,350 
4,M5,005 
5,108,266 
1,721,778 
3.583,233 

18,824,160 
5.094.722 


ARTICLES. 


Tobacco lbs. 

Leather do. 

Hemp  do. 

Furniture do. 

Gypsum,  &c do. 

Coppi'r  and  tin do. 

Marble do. 

Glauware do. 

Sal  t barrels 

Sundries lbs. 


Qaaatlty. 


763.405 

41ft,n5 

•88,689 

1.049/18 

1,S62,897 

765,190 

89MI9 

57,98A 

41,295 

485,142 


The  exports  eastward,  by  canal,  during  the  same  period,  were  :- 


ARTICLES. 


Quantity. 


ARTICLES. 


i  number. 

Flour barrels'  110,452 

S«cds lbs.'  177.561 

Baoon do.'  19,105,805 

Beef barrels  75,099 

Pork do.'  26,531 

Lard  and  taUow lbs.  2,666,039 

Cheews  and  butter do.  1/M5,472 

Wool do.  8,166,969 

Cotton do.  1,125,746 

Hemp do.  881.961 

Tobacco da'  17,303.415 

Leatlier do.  69,791 

Hides do.  492,684 

Furs do.  103,007 


Whiskey galloB* 

'.  Groceries lbs. 

Merchandise do. 

Drugs do. 

Furniture do.  I 

I W  indow  glass boxes 

Bags lbs. 

Iron  and  nails do. 

Pigs  and  casts do. 

Coffee do. 

'  Agricultural  produce do. 

Hardware do. 

Sundries do. 


QoaatUy. 


SHIPPING  OWNED  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 
In  1819  the  shipping  owned  in  the  territory  was  about  600  tons. 
From  1830  to  the  present  time,  we  find  the  following  aggregate  tonnage 
registered  as  belonging  to  the  Detroit  district : — 


YEARS. 

Tons.           1     Y  £  A  R  S. 

Tons. 

1830 

995             ;i836 

5,066 
6.994 

11,942 

1831 

1105            il837 

1832 

2740               18.38.... 

1833 

2575             [1839 

1834 

4009            |1840 

In  1817,  there  were  imported  into  Detroit — 


5501  barrels  of  flour. 
1948         „         whiskey. 
295         „         fish. 
5002  bushels  of  corn. 
2843  barrels  of  salt. 


888  barrels  of  pork. 

603  firkins  of  butter. 
1042  head  of  beef  cattle. 
1435  fat  hogs. 


There  were  exported  the  same  year,  to  military  stations  on  Lakes  Huron  and 
Michigan — 


9024  barrels  of  flour. 
753  „  cider. 
894  ff  becsf. 
153  firkins  of  batter. 

Bxportaof  Miebiffan  from  1818  to  1841: 
Is  1818,  the  Talne  of  exports  of  the      dlxv. 

itate,  ezdosiire  of  furs,  was 

In  1819,  fun  exported 325,000 

Other  articles 75,000 


dirs.  cti. 
69,330  00 


Total. 


400,000 


1282  barrels  of  salt 
105  „  pork. 
457         „        whiakey. 

1380  boahels  of  com. 


Fnm  1830  to  1835,  the  furs  arerafe     dira. 

annuaUy 400^000 

Other  articles lOO^MO 


Total. 


1830  to  1837,  inclodioff  fois,  each  y«ar. 

l840,eitiBiatafraaireCarBi 

1841,  aee  Tarioas  ports  baloir 
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Expavta  ind  Itniwrte  of  D«tnit— ISII. 

(•i,(Wt  baTTfitfl  of  Haur,  VTenciiif  i  Mr*. 

ll,i«0  „        pert,  t,         9    „ 

fOCMIO»llKl>fifb«con,  p,  6    „ 

t^OOO  birrt'la  {)f  feird  „  7    „ 

900  C9*i.*  ot  SiMhe^n  „        W   „    , 

HgOQO  bOiiUpl*  of  wheat        «,  I    »    ' 

4ia  pKcktp  fur>,  And  pf Utrie«  .,»,»,-  ^  < 

9pDOA,000  vtiivf  •  ( ptpe*  and  hog)theBdi>.« « » . 

Lard  uid  battar. ,  ^  p  ,,.,..  i,  * 

Fi»li  ,., 

KidM,  wnolt  4tc ...,.,...«.. 

AOC^ca^kf  Af  hiecti  ^rliiei., ,,.,....* ... 
S}ilti,^1<!  ntiil  lumber  ««<»,«..<  Pi. <» 

IMMi  barrel*  pf  whiiiki^v, *....... 

Sit  p,         cfBiiibeifTiei  .....^P.»... 

lot  boxi-i  of  flaw  „......,. *. 

Ujom        „        p^clod.... • 

fBiHvelavf^beef... 

MOtelatfif  P^Bp^  n(i.^«  .,,.....+  *  h 

MO  |i«rrfi]AiKf  wbit«  bcaiti » . 

Wood  Id  *i#ai(ib<Nitfl  ....  ^.  * 

Artick«  not  eo  am  Anted  abttT9«>. 

TottI 

/iHf9rf». 
DrrcvAdi  •«»*  .^-.  ............*. 

OPHvrWt. «^ ...  P  p  •<«..  P ' 

Hanlwva i»i...., 

Drug*,  An.  P  •  P  *»,  P  P  #*■>...'*...>  ^ 
Boefea  ud  autlvnerv,  priptinf  ap- 

Iciidf -^Biida  dothifii  *  ^ . . 

JaiK&ii  J  P*..  i^ . .  .^ .....  ■ 

ftaddlnj.... 

rw«m 

LMIlHer  ..  >.  *.  *. ..  *.i>  p* « 

CiflCfciTj'  .*..  p..*.*.. ».  ■ 
Hatms ................. 

Mtrbto 

H4U 

Totef 

Sparta  fxnm  ib«  bKmfb  «€  lit  i^n^fh 
rif  er :  — 

fi»,6A^  burr  Li  of  flour  ■■ ............... 

90,«lir  bvibfrU of  «bcat  p.  ,.,......,* . 

I%tiii?  birralaarfmrlL......  ........... 

3tt         „        lardp-.' 

I(i0  puki  of  fari. . .. . .  p .  p. . . ..  ■  p .  I' . 

Si,3l-^  caikaof  wblikUT  .....  ........... 

IpLOO  ciivJt*  «f  bieli  wiimt. . . .  * ». .  . . . 

nil  tmuftf  pl^.lFDiit ...... ........ . 

flit      ft         Oi^tilljl**.. 

31, m  lb>.  or  htde». .................. 

Bmterp. p'. ..  p ......... . 

GrftM  wtpd. . .....  p ..  p .  p ...  p ,.  t . 

W«i.. P.... ...,*P 

Brans 

Aili£)c«  nvl  ifrbiasife  rated  abov*. . 

Total  p p .  p  p ...».., . 

fVtiu  Tolttlk-^Ffodncti  of  Mlidiif»iii 
I tTJIttii  byaht*b  of  whrat. . ............. 

4pVA*  biirr«1«iif  Hour....... ... ....... 

IpJittcvaUafpoiKibAp....... ... 

Caftiftd  fttrwtrd 


din.  ttrk. 

500,000  €« 

llrO*G  00 
U,000  00 

io,ioa  00 

90.000  00, 
Itli^OOO  00 

eovooo  flO, 

iO,000  00 

et.ooooo 

mj09a  00 

».aoo  DO 

fS,000  00 

7^m  00 

9311  OQ 
UM30  00 


tiPOOOO 

000  to 

%,ooa  oo: 

lOO^OttO  00 


1,0]«I^IM  00 


tti4,0<0  00 

34\0OO  00 
I70.00i  QO 
110,000  00 


iwjooooe 
o^ooooo 

50,1100  00 

]  5,1X10  no 

33,«00  IXI 

ao^ooD  m 


njatmm 


1,000 


1,6TS,CI00  00 


»4a,ooo 

4fl.7T3 

15,0  0 

13,100 
00,DOO 

ie.No(i 

1,030 

4,0M 

1,000 

TOO 

m 

]0,0»0 


mi^h&i  00 


tt«t,9S0 

m/Mo 


374,;!>i0  4 


Br«uftht  forward  ......... 

7jnG3  biTTflj  of  p<»rk.....PP...  ..... 

440  ii  rk iu*  of  butiv r  and  lard ..... 


Sao  luTTflli  fif  gnm  Heed. 

3^J        J  tseantaiidWAltamtal..... 

a.l^dry  bidi*..P .p-,*.. 

iW  pncka  ftirip*^...* 

VV*>1 ...p 

Articiri  tuiA  enunenlad  ibstv  . 


Tflt»i.....p.»,.. 

FroA  St.  dait  rirer  :— 

Wood,  Itimliirr.  ■hiiifflM(i(par»f  fiiib, 
tSre.,  frpni  i*ofit  Hiiront  PalsiDr, 
N?*pcvrt,  AlEotifeCi  u>d  FortGrv- 

liar p. 

Fraro  Monroe  :— 
0,301  barteU  mf  Aonr  . . 
570  «,  pork^  p. 
HL^  eaaka  of  ulir«  .. . 
tAOflrkiufl  of  bnCt0r,p 
^J»U  biub^  of  wbeat 
HO  ,» 
IS4 

47        „ 
73  doaen  of 
A70bide*..P. 
•4vjn3  itirei... 


er«aB  I 

bean*. 


Frm  Maektue  :^ 

00;0tO  Ibi.  uf  Riipte  adgir . , 

&.10  fur*  and  peltflte,.  .. 

4.0O0  barrtk  of  Oib 


Prom  danl  t  d  e  3te.  If  aH s  4 
|l,00«b«rTeU9r«ab  ...  ..p. 

40        ,,  oil 

40,000  Ibt.  of  maple  lafar,. . 
500  pa^A  Df  fan ........ 


IPraa  Iffltttit  CleOieni  :— 
.000,04)0  ttftTO*. . ............... 

AgricaUuT^  product*^  < 


From  tbB  Montb  af  Kalamuofl  river  :— 
10 ,000  bumf k  of  a<>ur. ...........  p  ....  < 

900        „  prirk.,.. ,.,.«, 

aso        „  vbiakey. 

(3raM  ieedi  bean*,  lard*  &c. ...... 

U300.000  feet  »f  pian  lambcr,  for  CbleafO.. 


Tot*  I  of  Expofia  fur  I^U  frota^ 

Port  of  DetroU ........  p .,.....,., 

M  ffUth  of  ^  t.  Jy«cpb  rirer. .  p p  -  * . . . 

Toledo,  produeraoftliia  elate., 


On  St,  Clair  riref 

HioD  roe.. 

MMkiaac ...,. 

Siult  Ste.  Mtrl« ,. 

Mount  Olrtneaa....  ..    .... 

Moutk  of  KslwpanKi  river < 


dirh  cfa. 
374^l»a«  00 
filhSfO  00 


i.&40  00 
U€^  00 

15,4*0  00 
00,000  00 
4,000  DO 
3,M0  00 


lll.f»  ot 


100,000  00 


ft.Tl3  G5 


150,000  OO 

le.ooo  DO 


ist,ioa  00 


nfim  00 


t^oo  00 

100,000  00 


l7»jaao  00 


ivooo  oo 


43,04 


A0,000  00 
«pOO0  00 
9.300  00 

1.000  00 

It^OOD  00 


T4,'MW  00 


ijooi^r34  oo 

E&7,T»4  00 
SMjia  00 
100.000  OS 
90.311  03 

iit.100  00 

I7a,fioo  DO 

45,010  DO 
74300  01 


a,404,3M  65 


Recapitulation  of  Principal  Articles  Exported — 1841. 


A&TtCLBS. 

V^ne. 

AATlCLBi. 

Valne. 

Il4,fi««  baTT«-l»  of  JlOHT ,  p 

din.       eta. 

1,5m«30    00 

i&i»,oi7    00 

W0.B78  00 
43«3C0    DO 

490.000  00 
94.sn  DO 
40,140  OO 
nooo  00 
■O^tli    M 

Rmnvht  fm  wr^fl  .rT->.'.T..>..T 

dtra.       e^ 

to^mo  00 

9B>_irA0  1[»B  r  rrl*  4ff  i>iKrl:          ^    ...... 

Hidei  and  wool, .  ., ..................  p .. p 

GMJl    iO 

t^Dtt  eaak «!  of  avbtr*, ..........  p .... .. 

Caitiitc>  and  pi^  iroD  fromSr,  Joiepb.. .. 

Fbb  £poBi  Tanou*  port*. .....   . .  p . . , . .  p  p  p 

Otbar  artklea   not   «niniir rated,  tiiclk  ei 
bemna.  luiia«p  cnaberrli*,  tnt^t  eat*, 
fte.«  &ep.  .....-, PP *........ ........... 

76,000    00 

fj'Q^  p«(ki  fun  Kiid  peltrie* 

I4«,ft00     00 

OVm  tWTob  of  whbkei  atiiI  bicb  ^inei 
Biitlrr  knd  lard *. 

LttB»lHr  .pp...i.«. ........... ............ 

1,707,7^     05 

m  Kit  VM  «lftv«*  frtlfHM  anrt  hhrfaV 

Toftil 

3,99l.9n    SS 

Carried  fdr^^ari-. 

t^lOilTI     00 

792 


AMERICA. 


Aggregate  of  the  principal  Articles. 


PORTS. 


Plonr  :— 

Detroit , 

St  Joseph 

Toledo 

Monroe 

Moant  C|f menu 

Kal*iii<»roo  harbour. 


Wheat  :- 

Detroit 

St  Joseph 

Toled.* 

Monroe 

Mount  Clemens. 


Pork  :- 

Detroit 

St.  Joseph 

Toledo 

Monroe 

Kalamazoo  river., 


Ashea  :- 

Detroit 

Toledo 

Monroe. 


Fnra  and  Peltries : 

Dtroit 

St.  Joseph 


Carried  forward  . 


Quantity. 


barrels. 

180,000 

08,600 

45,784 

9,302 

1,000 

10,000 


3U,G8G 


bushels. 
A0.000 
»0,G12 
1S7,8SS 
23.01  A 
3,000 


294,5!  5 


barrels. 

13,000 

5,lii7 

6,003 

970 

900 


25,730 


casks. 

500 

1,308 

285 


S,093 


bales. 
600 
190 


Value. 


dollars. 

900,000 

348,000 

«28,M0 

46,500 

5.000 

50.000 


Broaght  forvard. 

Toledo 

Mackinac 

Saalt  de  Ste.  Marie 


1,573.4*20 


dollars. 
50.000 
90,613 
120,000 
23,015 
3,000 


Whiskey  and  Hifih  Wines : 

Detroit  (high  wines) 

„       (whiskej) 

St.  Joseph  (high  wines) 

„         (whiskey) 

Kalamaxoo  river  (whbkey)  ... 


286,627 


dollars. 

117,000 

46,773 

63,5U9 

5,500 

8,000 


240,872 


dollars. 

10,000 

26,060 

7,600 


43.500 


dollars. 
125,000 
25,000 


790     I        190,000 


PORTS. 


Lard  and  Bntter  :— 

Detroit 

St  Joseph 


Toledo 

Mtmnte 

Kalamaxoo  rirer, 


Lumber : — 
Kalaaiaxoo  rirer,  for  Chicago  •• 
St  Clair  rirer,  for  Ohio,  shin 
gles,  lumber,  spars,  &c 


SUres  :— 

Detroit 

Mount  Clemens. 
Monroe 


Quantity. 


790 
3S0 

CM 


galleaa. 
300 

1,200 

S.100 
5,31% 


barrela  and 
firkiuc. 

""490 
440 
l.V) 
300 


1J80 


feet 

1 ,300^000 


1,200^000 


Value. 


•0,000 

iMpMO 
108,010 


doHars. 
VM 

t3.10t 
58,432 


94,318 


d  libra. 

30.000 
lfi,M0 

i.m 

soo 

2,006 


46,140 


dollar*. 
11,000 

8M« 


number. 

2.000/M>0 

1.000,000 

84,918 


a,0M,928 


9um 


donars. 


25.000 
44W 


88414 


Exports  of  Flour. 


YEARS. 

Quantity. 

Ig40 

196390  barrela. 

314,680 

204.515  bushels  wheat 

1841    

1841   

Pork. — In  1836,  Michigan  imported  from  Ohio,  34,000  barrels  of  pork,  at 
an  average  price  of  twenty  dollars  per  barrel.  Total  cost  680,000  dollars.  In 
1837,  the  census  was  taken,  and  the  number  of  hogs,  then  in  the  state,  wm 
109,096.  The  census  of  1840  gave  342,920,  being  an  increase  in  two  years  of 
232,534,  or  about  100,000  a  year.  It  is  a  fair  estimate,  that  at  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  slaughtering  in  1842,  there  were  700,000  grunters  in  the  state. 

Exports  from  tlie  Port  of  Detroit,  in  1842. 


A  RT  I 

C  L  £  S. 

FIoQf 

•  .barrclfi 

Pork 

do. 

Pish 

do. 

Lard 

An 

Butter.. do. 

Wheat... 

bushels 

Com  .... 

do. 

Pot  ashes. 

tons 

Grass  and  flax  aeed. 

..tierce* 

»nd  barrels 

Quantity. 


number. 

180,210 

19,461 

11,894 

107 

609 

99,923 

100 

913} 

767 


ARTICLES. 


Whbkey  and  high  wines caaka 

W.  I.  and  Sund.  SU?ea M. 

Hams Iha. 

Shoulders do. 

Wool do. 

Lumber feet 

Michigan  glass boxes 

Merchandise do. 

Brooms dmen 


QttaBtity. 


IM,1M 


Ut 


Amounting,  in  value,  to  1,108,496  dollars  eighty-one  cents. 

The  value  of  exports  from  this  district  to  Canada  amounted,  during  the  year,  to  983,943  dol- 
lars 41  cents. 
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BnsiNBflS  of  the  Michigan  Central  Rjulroad. 

Y  B  A  R  S.           i        Passengers. 

Goodr. 

Produce. 

Ashes. 

Flour. 

1838 

number. 
39,307 
26,84»4 
25,165 
25.418 
30,640 
30,643 
52,241 

tons. 
9,937,785 
8,030,087 
5,177.947 
8,743,261 
6,765,270 
8,029,688 
10,080.056 

523^688 
378.682 
2,614.808 
2.343.348 
1,920,823 
4,480,334 

556^578 
1,081.267 
1.004,222 

barrels. 
15,543 
25,021 
43,371 
68,401 
107,777 
137,.S75 

1839 

1840 • 

1841 

184t.... 

1843. 

1844 

144.234 

YEARS. 

Passengers. 

Mercbandibe. 

Flour. 

T0T4U 

Exports. 

Nett  Produce. 

1838  

dollars. 
39.454 
36,633 
33,269 
33.743 
59,715 
52,698 
83,551 

dollars. 
30,149 
15,359 
11,874 
14,491 
19,573 
26,013 
33,255 

dollars. 

3,928 
6,213 
10.468 
14.836 
37,970 
46,288 
57333 

dollars. 
83,917 
61.154 
61.609 
71,249 
136,895 
149,985 
811,169 

dollars. 
45.633 
44.451 
40,973 
45.594 
73,819 
74,960 
89,419 

doUars. 
37.283 
16,703 
20,637 
25,655 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

63.075 

75,026 
121,750 

1843 

1844 

Total 

338,053 

140,712 

177,636 

774,978 

414,848 

360,129 

LAKE  SUPERIOR  COPPER  COMPANY. 

The  region  bordering  on  Lake  Superior  abounds  in  various  kinds  of  mineral 
wealth  ;  but  it  is  only  recently  that  any  systematic  efforts  have  been  made  to  de- 
velop ita  hidden  treasures.  ^^  A  large  tract  of  country^*'  it  is  stated  in  the  Detroit 
Advertiser,  embracing  the  mineral  district,  was  purchased  by  the  government 
from  the  Indians^  in  1842 ;  and  the  government  at  once  adopted  the  policy 
of  granting  leases  to  practical  miners,  of  such  portions  as  they  should  select 
for  their  mining  operations.  That  tract,  thus  selected,  is  termed  a  location^ 
and  embraces  three  miles  square^  or  nine  square  miles  of  land  ;  and  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  lease  enjoys  the  exclusive  possession  of  it  for  nine  years,  upon  paying 
to  the  government  six  per  cent  of  the  mineral^  by  way  of  rent.  The  company 
above  named  was  formed  last  winter,  and  the  stock  is  owned  by  gentlemen  in 
Boston,  Washington^  St.  Louis,  and  Detroit.  They  have  obtained  leases  for 
fifteen  such  locations,  said  to  be  well  selected,  and  rich  in  copper  ore,  and  are 
now  actively  engaged  in  prosecuting  their  business.  Their  head-quarters  are  at 
Eagle  harbour,  on  Point  Keweenan.  About  twenty  Cornish  miners,  under  the 
superintendence  of  C.  A.  Gratiot,  of  Mineral  point,  are  now  digging  the  ore ; 
but  the  company  do  not  intend  commencing  the  smelting  process  until  next 
sjMring.  Mr.  C.  C.  Douglas,  late  assistant  to  Dr.  Houghton,  has  been  engaged 
by  the  company  as  their  geologist. — {See  Fisheries  of  America,  for  Fisheries 
of  the  Lakes.) 

A  statement  of  the  tons  and  different  classes  of  property  coming  from  other 
states,  and  shipped  at  Buffalo,  Black  Rock,  and  Oswego,  during  last  nine 
years,  is  as  follows : — 
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Tons  of  Property  coming  from  other  States,  via  Bufialo  and  Black  Rock. 


YEARS. 


rrodoctions  of 
Forest. 


Agriculture. 


Manafactnres. 


Other  Aitid***. 


1836. 
1837. 


1840  •. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1843., 
1844. 


tons. 
3,755 
7,104 
4,615 
22,835 
18,133 
35,126 
26,229 
91,211 
52,061 


tons. 
31.761 
34.196 
62,568 
66,640 
105,251 
139,180 
148,798 
172,258 
168,983 


tons. 

641 

454 

489 

801 

1,200 

3,696 

2,632 

2,026 

722 


tons. 

116 

475 

515 

438 

955 

1,536 

1,778 

2.751 

^777 


36.273 
42.2S9 
88,187 
9iL721 
12SA3i 
179,517 
179,437 
208.246 
224443 


Vid  Oswego. 


YEARS. 

Productions  of 
Ftrest. 

Agriculture. 

Manufactures. 

Other  Article*. 

TOTAL. 

1836 

tons. 
1,645 
533 
4,616 
5,809 
3  108 

tons. 
4,708 
5,929 
3,132 
4,567 
3,319 
3,606 
4,277 
12,207 
21,249 

tons. 
13 
17 
11 

'67 

6 

27 

51 

131 

tons. 

49 
120 

15 
419 

85 
104 

73 
118 
152 

toas. 
6,415 
a,6M 
7.n4 

10J95 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

6,579 

1841 

10,272 
4,840 
5,664 

16,027 

13368 

1842 

9;ii7 

17,W# 
37.550 

1843 

1844 

Tons  of  Wheat  and  Flour  shipped  at  Buffalo  and  Oswego,  from  the  year  1835  to  1844,  and al 
Black  Hock  from  1839  to  1844,  inclusive,  and  the  total  Tons  of  Wheat  and  Flour  whidi  arrived 
at  the  Hudson  river,  were  as  follows  :— 


1 

YEARS.           ;          Buffalo. 

Black  Rock.                Oswego. 

TOTAU 

Total  TMtuiirtl 
atTM«-w«tv. 

'              tons. 

1835 15,935 

1836 24,154 

1837 '                27,206 

tons. 

7,697 
12,825 
24,843 
13,035 
12,882 
15,669 

tons. 
14,888 
13.951 
7,429 
10,010 
15,108 
15,075 
16,677 
14,338 

tons. 
30,823 
37,745 
34,635 
67,987 
82,887 
123,473 
147,791 

lS8,Slt 
U43tt 
114491 
133JI80 
121,883 
2U.M8 
20l,9« 
198.211 
248.780 
»77.« 

1838 ■                 57  977 

1839 '                60,082 

1840 1               95,573 

1841 106,271 

1842 1              I07,.^22 

1843 146  126 

25  858                            ■  A^  <M« 

1844 145,510 

42!293 

203,472 

Tons  of  Merchandise  going  to  other  States  by  way  of  Buffalo,  from  1837  to  1844,  indusiTr. 


STATES. 

1838 

1 
1839         , 

1840 

1841 

1842 

184S        1 

1M4 

PennsyWania .. ........... 

tons. 

1,151 

l.T,187 

10,084 

1,569 

3,244 

392 

335 

77 

26 

"ii 

tons.       1 
1,446 
14,338 
6.656 
2,296 
3,634       1 
651       - 
654       1 
24 
....         1 

tons. 

1,029 

9,445 

4,294 

751 

2,353 

662 

241 

2 

14 

***49 

tons. 

827 

14,297 

5.466 

1,087 

2,249 

1,029 

495 

51 

26 

'  n 

21 

tons. 

539 

10,038 

4,915 

785 

2,490 

1,410 

295 

14 

6 

4 

29 

tons. 

783 

14.528 

8.252 

2AS6 

3,478 

2398 

428 

65 

S3 

2 

28 

73 

m 

Ohio 

12J9t 

Michigan 

Indiana 

s 

Illinois 

4JM 

Wisconsin 

Si 

KentYicky 

Missouri 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

M 

U 

r 

Canada  

IN 

ViA  Oswego 

32,086 
2.54S 

29.699       i 
4,498       I 

18,840 
3,192 

23AM 
5,489 

20.St5 
3.538 

8-SW 

Sutes  not  specified . . '. 

Totals 

34,628 

34,197       1 

22,032 

31,010 

24,063 

ZfAU 

wm_ 
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Tons  of  Furniture  going  to  other  States  by  way  of  Buffalo,  horn  1838  to  1844,  inclusive. 


S  T  A  T  B  S,   Ac. 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

PtnunsvlTimfai •..«. 

tonf. 

54 

1096 

1339 

132 

699 

150 

11 

13 

**5 

tons. 

«5 

785 

776 

56 

302 

141 

0 

4 

tons. 

38 

671 

422 

38 

S46 

154 

2 

11 

23 

tona. 
28 
377 
258 
20 
168 
161 
3 
4 

*l9 

tons. 
28 

619 

618 

42 

42P 

575 

1 

7 

1 

3 

49 

tonii. 

26 

602 

746 

126 

638 

1315 

6 

3 

2 

12 

47 

ton*. 
20 

575 

Michina 

002 

ImlfiinB r. 

186 

lUiBoto 

797 

WI*con«ln  ,..T., ,,,T 

1576 

Kentucky 

SSiirai...::.."....;.... 

3 

TCBOCMOO*  •  ••.......•.... 

low* 

13 

Canftdi 

23 

Totol 

3.'i00 

2188 

1605 

1047 

2372 

.'1013 

4190 

Staple  Articles  arriving  at  Buffalo,  and  passing  East,  by  the  Erie  Canal,  during  the  following 

Years  named. 


YEARS. 

Flour  and 
Wheat. 

Pork  and 
Beef. 

Tobacco. 

Buttor  and 
Lard. 

A>he«. 

Cheeae. 

Tolls. 

IKS9 ,, 

tons. 
577 
12,384 
3,425 
5,391 
11,926 
12,421 
15,035 
27.159 
27,205 
57,979 
57.766 
90,456 

barrels. 
4,751 
64)75 
^668 
5.159 
4,273 
14,590 
8,160 
7,385 
24,414 
10,121 
24,033 
25,462 

tons. 

32 

62 

222 

386 

532 

1009 

1765 

1877 

008 

tons. 
70 
174 
905 
394 
449 
119 
503 
620 
550 
741 
538 

1415 

tona. 
1705 
2713 
2502 
2110 
2118 
1655 
1694 
1752 
2080 
2224 
2992 
2432 

tons. 

39 
51 
93 
481 

dollars. 

1830 

1831 

ins , 

1833....          »..X.XXXX...... 

1834 

1880 

1830 

1837 

128,581 
202.800 
214.183 
321,417 

1838 

1880 

1840 

The  commerce  of  the  north-west^  great  as  it  is,  and  rapidly  increasing,  absorbs 
comparatiyely  a  small  portion  of  the  agricultural  production  of  the  entire  west. 
The  numerous  states  bordering  the  Mississippi,  and  which  possess  free  channels 
of  navigation  to  that  river,  pour  a  great  proportion  of  their  products  down 
through  that  channel  to  New  Orleans,  whence  they  are  shipped  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  world. — (See  New  Orleans.) 


Imports  at  the  Port  of  Buffalo  to  the  1st  of  July,  each  Year. 

ARTICLES. 

1841 

1842 

1843 

ARTICLES. 

1841 

H12 

number. 

47J872 

3.082 

304 

33.304 

13,001 

h,0I4 

1.229 

1  '2,320,000 

1843 

piosr 

..barreU 
.busbels 
do. 

number. 
284,188 
328  447 
31.317 

3,241 
8,311 
unknown 
3,548 

number. 

25\034 

397,674 

130.264 

116,806 

7,179 

7.028 

093 

1,272 

number. 

322,434 

42'<,247 

32,700 

none. 

14,587 

4,049 

1,192 

3.244 

Pork barrels 

uumher. 
59,423 
2.757 
1.232 
20,536 
11,298 
uuknown 

3.181 
2.801.000 

number. 
34,178 

WbeaC 

3,252 

Omu 

Pish do. 

Butter  and  lard kef's 

Hides No. 

660 

Oata 

do. 

28,942 

Affhw , 

. . .  ca»ks 

10,640 

Whiakay 

Tobacco 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Lead pigs 

Brooms doxens 

«,130 
877 

Bans  and  bacon 

Staves do. 

457,000 

Datk  of  commencing  the  Lake  Trade,  the  Number  of  Arrivals,  the  Quantity  of  Wheat  and 
Floiir  landed  up  to  the  1st  July,  with  the  Prices  paid  at  tliat  Period  for  those  two  Articles,  for 
fire  seasons : — 


LAKE   OPEN- 


lM3.Ka7  0.... 
IMS.  Marob  7.. 
IMl.  AprU  14  . 
IMO,  April  U  . 
IW,Aprtlll  . 


Arrivals. 


noml>er. 
670 
812 
098 
540 
446 


Wheat. 


bushels. 
428,247 
397,674 
328,447 
261,262 
340,088 


Value. 


dirs.  cts. 

1  12 

1  10 

1  10 

0  75 

1  12 


Flour. 


barrels. 
322,434 
255,034 
284,188 
218,200 
142,321 


Value. 


dlrs.  cts. 
5  12 
5 
4 


12 
90 


3    70 
5    63 


Ctmmtrce  of  Oiwego,  1840. — '*  The  registered  tonnage  of  vessels  owned  at  Oswego,  in  1840, 
it  A846  tons,  and  the  number  of  entrances  and  clearances  of  American  vessels,  being  generally 
•cboonert  of  large  class,  is  1822.    There  were  received  at  Oswego,  during  the  past  year,  764,657 
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btislicls  of  wheat ;  of  which,  072,790  bushels  have  been  manufactured  at  the  Oswego  mills,  and  the 
resiJiie  been  exported  to  the  north,  or  gone  east  by  canal.  There  were  manufactured  there,  in 
1S4(>,  143,000  barrels  of  flour,  35,000  of  which  were  exported  to  Canada,  and  the  residue  sent 
down  the  canal,  or  consumed  at  home.  Of  salt,  205,000  barrels  were  received  at  that  port  bj-  the 
Obwego  canal,  from  the  Onondaga  works ;  of  which,  153,538  barrels  were  shipped  to  the  upper 
lakes  ;  4*2,000  barrels  wore  exported  to  Canadian  ports,  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence ;  and  14,544  barrels  went  to  a  domestic  market,  excepting  a  small  quantity  tlmt  remains  on 
hand.  A  large  quantity  of  agricultural  and  domestic  products  liave  been  received  there  from  tiie 
north  ;  among  which,  7315  barrels  of  ashes,  and  nearly  4,000,000  lbs.  of  butter  and  cheese,  htJt 
cleared  for  an  eastern  market  by  the  canal.  The  tolls  collected  at  the  Oswego  office  for  1840  are 
51,809  dollars  twenty-three  cents,  to  which  the  Oswego  mills  have  contributed,  in  tolls  on  flour 
and  ship  stuffs,  '21,943  dollars  eleven  cents,  notwithstanding  the  lara  northern  export  of  35,477 
barrels  that  went  to  market  by  the  St.  Lawrence.  From  tlie  1st  of  September  to  the  close  of  the 
sea!>on,  100,000  barrels  of  flour  were  turned  out  at  the  Oswego  mills,  showing  tliat  the}- have 
ample  power  to  manufacture  1,000,000  barrels  during  a  season,  if  the  market  and  profits 'would 
justify  so  large  a  business.  *  On  the  whole,'  says  the  Herald,  *  our  commercial  men  nave  done  an 
active,  and.  we  believe,  profitable  business,  with  tolerably  good  prospects  a-head  for  an  active  tnide 
in  the  spring.  The  country  is  full  of  produce,  and  contracts  are  making  by  piircliasers  andfo^ 
warders.  A  large  number  of  first-class  vessels,  and  several  steamboats,  are  being  built  for  the 
business  of  the  ensuing  season.  Two  fine  vessels  and  a  steamboat  are  building  at  Oswego,  whidi 
will  be  ready  for  the  spring  trade.  The  American  produce  that  went  to  the  Montreal  and  Quebec 
markets,  during  the  past  season,  awouN/x /o  I  wo  viU/io7is  of  dol/arsj  and  the  1400  sail  of  sqiuu^rigged 
vessels  that  cleared  from  those  ports  during  the  same  period,  furnish  some  evidence  of  thegro«io| 
Canadian  tnide.  Stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the  success  that  has  hitherto  rewarded  their  eo- 
teiprise,  our  neighbours  across  the  lake  are  on  the  alert,  preparing,  with  ample  means  and  increased 
capital,  to  compete  for  the  products  of  the  western  states,  and  to  divert  the  current  of  trade  dovn 
the  St.  Lawrence.*    Tliis  occurred  before  the  passing  of  the  Canada  Corn  Bill.** 

TRADE    BETWEEN    THE    COl  NTUIES    OF  THE    UNTIED  STATES,  BORDERING  THE 

LAKES   AND   THE  CANADAS. 

The  increased  trade  of  Canada  is,  to  a  great  extent,  owing  to  the  intercourse 
either  by  legal  or  by  contraband  trade,  with  the  United  States.  The  resourofi 
and  population  of  the  Canadas  alone  are,  however,  sufficient  for  a  very  important 
amount  of  navigation  and  commerce. 

The  population  of  Lower  Canada,  by  the  census  of  1844,  amounted  to 
678,590.  In  1831,  the  number  was511,919  ;  increase,  166,671.  The  population 
of  Upper  Canada  may  be  estimated,  at  the  end  of  1845,  at  575,000,  and  of 
Lower  Canada  at  695,000: — total,  1,270,000  inhabitants. 

In  nine  years,  the  tolls  on  the  Welland  canal  rose  from  4300/.  to  23,946t; 
and  in  three  years  the  sums  collected  for  tolls  on  the  macadamised  roads  iM 
from  1638/.  to  6829/.  Great  as  is  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with 
England,  the  tonnage  required  to  carry  it  on  is  less  than  that  engaged  in  theUtt 
commerce  with  Canada. 

Statement  of  the  Quantity  of  Flour,  Wheat,  Peas,  Pork,  Lard,  and  Butter,  Eqnrtcd 

Ironi  Canada  in  each  Year,  from  1835  to  1844  : — 


V  K  A  R  S.                        Flour. 

Wheat. 

Pea*. 

Pork. 

Lard. 

B«tB. 

1H35 

1        barrel.. 

'           M  5fi5 

ininuts. 

845 

3.414 
151310 
5t»2.Sd« 
21>7,725 

],(»2 
I,s53 
l.3,VJ 
MI7 
2,H1S 

63.559 
138.640 

7\iJO»9 

barrt-la. 
7,«55 
5.580 
lO^IS 
8,915 
1S,4M 
14  739 
33,597 
A2JU9 

lU. 
1I5,I3» 
S1.33B 

2o;t7l 

39.440 
14S.4M 
I6M03 

M3/H 

\»M 

1      iint07 

1837 

38^203 

1H38 

5*J  756 

IS30 

j         4'i'h*>0 

18-10 

'       330*rKi2 

IMI 

■       M7  k34 

lK4:e 

r.ii  iwm 

11M3 ,             ' 

1844 - 
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There  were  cleared  at  the  Quebec  custom-house  for  Great  Britain^  &c.^  during 
the  year  1842,  714  vessels ;  tonnage^  262,400. 

Stateuknt  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  their  Tonnage,  cleared  at  the  Quebec  Custom- 
house during  the  Year  1842,  for  each  Port  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  the  West  Indies, 
South  America,  &c. 


CLBARBD    POR- 


Porto  Ric) 

SC  Ificluels 

Rio  Janeiro , 

Rio  de  U  Plata 

Bvenoa  A vrea , 

St.Jobn,  Newfrnndland. 

St.  Groffo'a  Bay 

Labtador 

ITBcava  Bay 

Hatif.x 

Miramkhi 

Pictoii..  .........••.•..•. 

Arichat 


Carried  forward. 


Vewfla. 

Tonnage. 

number. 

tons. 

IS 

1760 

179 

S5 

388 

332 

200 

88 

174 

99 

m 

S8 

1475 

31 

1036 

*15 

5219 

8 

380 

'            104 

11.492 

CLEARED    POR- 


Veaaela. 


Brought  fiirward . . . , 

Sydney,  Cnpt*  Bruion 

St.  John.  New  Brunawick... 

Campbcllton 

Dalhoosie 

Bathurat 

Little  Bay,  Newfoundland. 

Gayaborough , 

Reatigouche 

Canao 

Shippigan 

Caraouet 

Richibocto 


number. 
104 


Total. 


125 


Tonnage. 


tons. 

11,491 

28 

96 

40 

442 

39 

125 

109 

303 

01 

100 

11 

44 


13,100 


*  Steamahip  Unicom,  twelve  tripa. 


Statkmeitt  of  the  Number  of  Vessels  and  Tonnage  cleared  at  the  Montreal  Custom- 
house, direct  for  each  Port  in  Great  Britain,  during  the  Year  1842. 


C  f.  B  A  R  E  D    P  O  R- 

Veaaela. 

Tcnnage. 

CLEARED    POR— 

Veaael*. 

Tonnage. 

Lirerpool 

OtoMpw 

number. 
71 
18 

10 

3 
2 

tona. 
22,353 
9.058 
6.070 
673 
494 

Brought  forward 

Leren 

C*fwea  .•.••.••«..     ••  . 

number. 
124 
1 
1 

1 

tona. 

38,648 

176 

170 

Leitb.... 

PI  vmoutb 

ISO 

Dundee 

coJrr..?.:.:;.::;;.;::;.:..;:;: 

112 

Total 

124 

38,648 

118 

30.371 

Statement  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  their  Tonnage,  cleared  at  the  Montreal 
Custom-house,  direct,  during  the  Year  1842,  for  each  Port  in  the  Lower  Prorinces, 
the  West  Indies,  South  America,  &c. 


CLEARED    POR- 

Vesaela. 

Tonnage. 

CLEARED    POR- 

Veaaela. 

Tonnage. 

fwffrra     

nnmber. 
3 

1 
21 

1 

toua. 
410 

91 
1861 

50 

Bronght  forward 

Dalhooaie 

number. ' 
16 

1 
1 
3 

tona. 
2421 

Trinidad 

43 

Hahlaz 

Bathurat 

38 

If  irimacbi 

Caraquet 

74 

Total 

Carried  forward 

20 

1422 

31 

1577 

The  value  of  imports  into  Lower  Canada,  in  1840,  amounted  to  1,903,043/. ; 
the  Talue  of  exports  to  1,625,685/.^  of  which  the  value  of  timber  was  952,826/. 

In  1842,  the  duty  on  British  American  timber  was  reduced  from  lO^,  to  Is. 
per  load;  on  foreign  timber,  from  55s.  to  305. ;  and  in  1843,  to  255.  per  load. 
This  change  was  predicted  by  the  timber  merchants  in  the  North  American 
trade  to  ruin  Canada. 

The  exports  of  timber,  in  1840,  consisted  of  pine  timber  382,287  tons ;  oak, 
36,790  tons  ;  elm,  44,696  tons ;  ash,  beech,  &c.,  5404  tons  ;  staves,  number, 
71^94,477;  masts  and  yards,  5347  ;  oars,  31,030;  deals,  planks,  &c.,  2,480,626. 

In  1842,  1843,  and  1844,  the  ships  which  arrived  at  Quebec  from  the  sea 
chiefly  for  timber,  down  to  the  11th  of  November,  were  as  follows : 
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,          QUEBEC. 

Ve»8el«. 

Tonnage. 

Nov.  11,  1842 

number. 
863 
MM 
1214 

ton«. 
307,448 
429,U3 

456,862 

„        iai3 

,,          1844 

CoBfTARATiVE  Statement  of  Arrivals  from  the  Lower  Ports  in  the  Years  1842  and  1843, 
up  to  the  1 1th  of  November  in  each  Year. 


ARRIVED. 

VeBwls. 

Tonnage. 

Nov.  11, 1842 

number. 
08 
86 

tons. 
6348 

5062 

„         1843  

LeMthu  year 

12 

386 

Comparative  Statement  of  Arrivals,  Tonnage,  &c.,  at  the  Port  of  Montreal,  in  the  Years 

1842  and  1843. 


1843 

1842 

QUARTER. 

Veiwels. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

QUARTER. 

VefM-ls. 

Tonnage. 

Uea. 

July 

number. 
60 
57 
34 

ton*. 
17,905 
11,005 
6,772 

number. 
777 
519 
311 

July 

namber. 
Tl 
68 
32 

ton*. 

20.180 

17,281 

!S683 

naaber. 

m 
7ii 

Ociubcr 

October 

J  auu  ary 

ii3 

Total 

Total 

151 

35,082 

1607 

172 

43,150 

1909 

Decrease  in  1843 

21 

7474 

311 

A  circular  issued  by  one  of  these  houses  at  Quebec,  on  the  5th  of  December, 

1844. 

"  In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  the  high  price  of  white  pine  in  Liverpool,  was  genenUy 
supposed  to  result  from  the  barrenness  of  the  market  there,  but  every  branch  of  trade  in  Enghnd 
being  prosperous^  caused  a  great  demand  for  tliis  great  staple,  and  each  succeeding  sleamer 
brought  more  flattering  accounts  ;  freights  advancing  from  dOx.  to  S5s,,  and  subsequently  to  ddb 
and  S9s.,  and  vessels  scarce  and  not  to  be  procured.  By  our  advices  to  the  4th  ultimo,  we  are  ifi- 
formed  that  the  unparalleled  number  of  110  arrivals  of  timber  ships  in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  ii 
the  month  of  October,  had  little  effect  on  the  market,  which  was  wonderfully  supported,  notwitb- 
standing  the  addition,  in  such  a  short  period,  of  upwards  of  G  1,000  tons  of  tintber.  The  number  of 
mills  erecting  in  the  manufacturing  districts  and  the  rage  for  railroads,  which  are  projected  ia 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  immense  improvements  in  Birkenhead  for  the  inataKJ 
dock  accommodation  in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  are  all  sensible  causes  of  the  great  consumptioa  if 
our  timber. 

**  Whether  these  will  continue,  or  whether  the  ensuing  season  will  be  eaually  beneficial  loov 
friends  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  tlie  Ottawa,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture ;  and  acting  on  the  rukwe 
have  laid  down  for  ourselves  in  the  issue  of  our  prices  current,  of  merely  advising  what  has  takei 
place  in  the  market,  and  carefully  abstaining  from  hazarding  any  opinion  of  prospective  prioei*  «t 
will  content  ourselves  by  simply  stating  the  impression  generallv  prevalent  is,  that  a  larige  ttl 
active  demand  will  be  experienced  next  year,  and  an  unusually  large  stock  will  be  got  ont  H 
meet  it. 

"  So  much,  however,  depends  on  our  weather  in  winter  and  spring,  that  much  uncertainty  of 
the  quantity  manu&cturing  getting  to  market  must  always  exist. 

"By  the  supervisor's  return,  the  quantity  of  timber  received  during  the  year  1844,  a « 
follows :— 


DESCRIPTION. 

Feet. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Feet. 

White  pine 

number. 

12.150,964 

4,104,317 

709,540 

660,964 

128^458 

73,142 

821 

ButtHniut 

3.040 

7.fl9 

19,9« 

MS 

1.001 

S.4M 

Red  pine 

Oakf. 

BaMWood  .••• 

Tamarack  ....•*.••• 

EIn 

Hemlock 

Poplar 

A«h 

Birch 

Maple 

Walnm 
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"  Taking  into  consideration  a  small  quantity  of  timber  wintering  over  last  year  without  being 
leasured,  and  whicli  of  course  is  not  included  m  the  above  return,  our  exports  of  square  timber, 
nd  that  used  in  our  ship-yards,  will  not  vary  mucli  from  the  following :— 


DBSCRIPTION. 

Feet. 

DESCRIPTION.    1          Feet. 

White  pine 

number. 
11.950,438 
4,669,140 
1,213.110 

Bhn 

number. 

1,208A«S 

122^10 

01,309 

Red  nine. 

A*h 

Oak 

Birch 

It  may  be  observed,  that  scarcely  any  timber  shipped  from  Canada,  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  United  States,  and  that  a  great  quantity  of  timber  and  lumber  is 
sported  from  Canada  to  the  latter. 

American  Wheat  Shipments  by  the  Welland  canal  to  Canada. — The  canal  is 
hirty-eight  miles  long,  ten  feet  deep,  and  has  a  large  number,  some  forty  locks, 
o  overcome  a  rise  of  3G0  feet,  existing  between  Port  Dalhousie,  on  Lake  Onta- 
io,  and  Port  Colbome,  on  Lake  Erie. 

Tolls  received  upon  the  Welland  canal  for— 


1835 

1830 

1837 

1838 

1841 

(»n« 

£ 

5807 

£            1             £ 
5754            1            5510 

£ 

6740 

£ 

20,210 

In  1840,  of  the  total  amount  of  wheat  shipped  from  Lake  Erie,  vid  the 
Velland  canal,  707,000  bushels  were  received  at  Oswego,  together  with  8464 
larrels  of  flour.  Among  the  items  shipped  from  Oswego  that  year,  through  that 
anal,  were  153,538  barrels  of  salt. 


ARTICLES. 

1832 

1833 

1834 

ARTICLES. 

1832 

1833 

1834 

i^hent hwheU 

ork bvrtls 

tftTM Boaber 

number. 

155,170 

5,422 

146,130 

number. 

220.675 

0.611 

101,702 

number. 

264,919 

23.422 

392,055 

New  York  •alt..br1a. 
MerchandiM....tonB 
Schooners  ..number 

number. 

34,540 

1,032 

240 

number. 
46,552 
1,323 
433 

number. 
59.641 
1,880 
570 

The  first  three  articles  were  from  Lake  Erie,  and  the  salt  and  merchandise 
rere  in  transit  upwards.  The  total  business  of  the  Welland  canal,  for  1840  and 
841,  was — 


ARTICLES. 

1840 

1841 

ARTICLES. 

1840 

1841 

IMT barrels 

^^  and  pork do. 

rhMt bosheU 

number. 

209,010 

14.880 

1333.765 

number. 
103,137 
24.195 
1,212,460 

Com bushels 

Stave* number 

number. 
27,088 
l,028/)00 

number. 
00,160 
2,725,000 

Among  the  other  items  carried  west,  were — 


A  RT  I 

C  L  E  S. 

1840 

1841 

Salt 

...  barrels 

number. 

153,030 

2,770 

18,037 

number. 
149,337 

Merchandise  -  - . .  - 

•  •  ••  .tons 

3.718 

Tolls  received.... 

£ 

18,583 

The  statements  for  1841,  and  those  for  beef,  pork,  com,  and  staves,  for  1840, 
re  made  up  to  the  1st  of  November  only.  The  navigation  lasted  a  few  days 
Iter  each  year. 
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The  leading  articles  exported  from  Cleveland  alone,  through  the  WeDand 
canal,  were — 


ARTICLES. 

1842 

1843 

ARTIGL  ES. 

IMS 

1843 

Wheat buflhels 

dollars. 

380.n64 
6»,«70 
94,248 

dollam. 
90,689 
78,481 
49,363 

Pork  and  beef... iMrrala 
ToUl   valae   of  all  ex- 
ports   

dollar*. 
4e,099 

l/>l7,OtO 

(lollan. 
SJK$ 

357«4M 

Corn do. 

Flour barreU 

The  amount  of  wheat  entering  at  Port  Colbome,  in  1842,  up  to  the  22nd 
of  July,  was  865,024  husheb,  of  which  657>429  bushels  were  for  Oswego  and 

Ogdensburg,  and  the  remainder  as  follows : — 


ARTICLE. 


Wheat bustaelA 


St.  Catherine's. 


nnmber. 
99,3«9 


Kingston. 


nnmber. 
67.307 


Grananoque. 


Dumber. 


M7,0» 


The  duty  on  which  amounts  to  4672/.  35.  a  quarter. 

The  aggregate  of  wheat  received  here  to  the  22nd  of  July,  this  season  was, 
1,193,000  bushels.  This  and  the  Port  Colbome  statement  refer  to  the  imports 
of  wheat  alone  unground. 


Statement  of  Foreign  Imports  into  the  Port  of  Kingston,  Lake  Ontario,  dming  Ae 
Years  1840,  1841,  1842,  and  1843. 


1840 


1841 


IMPORTS. 


Value 

Duty 

Pork»  barrels  of  12,046  )  not  included 
Flour,        „  147,728  Vin  the  above 

Wheat,  bushf Is    41 1,786 J     amounts. 

Value 

Duty 

Pork,  barrels  of  2fifi72  )  not  included 
Flour,       „  146,362  Mn  the  above 

Wheat,  bushels     10S.729J     aroouot*. 


£  $.  d. 
22,836  3  5 
4,153    0    9 


53,704  14    7 

8,479  18    8 


1843 


IMPORTS. 


Value 

Duty 

Pork,  barrels  of     66.359 1  uot  included 
Flour,        „  178,796  Vfai  the  above 

Wheat,  buaheU    305,534  j 

Value 

Duty 

Pork,  barrels  of       4.733  )  aoC  Indudad 
Flour,        „  09,730  Vln  the  above 

\\  heat,  bushels      5^,943 )     amonnta. 


9],|»U  I 
8,981  U  I 


Progress  of  Toronto. — The  population  of  this  rapidly  improving  city,  tai 
doubled  itself  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  JuM^ 
1843,  according  to  the  census,  was  17,805;  at  present  the  number  exoeedi 
20,000.  The  revenue  of  the  port  of  Toronto,  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of 
January,  1844,  is  upwards  of  18,000Z.,  of  which  fully  two-thirds  arise  on  goodi 
imported  from  the  United  States.  The  total  exports  daring  the  same  period, 
amoimt  to  105,000/.,  of  which  not  more  than  2506/.  were  sent  to  the  United 
States.    The  amount  of  specie  exported  to  Buffalo,  is  about  2500/.  per  week. 

NuifBER  of  Emigrants  arrived  at  Toronto,  from  the  16th  of  May  to  the  IGdi  of 

November,  1844. 


Indigent 

BmicraBts  that  naid  their  wav 

BumkMir. 
7.SW7 

Total 

10.M1 

CANAL  AND  RIVER  TRADE  OF  CANADA. 
Township  of  Whitby — Exports  in  1843. 
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ARTICLES. 

Floar 

barrels 

Pork 

do. 

j^jg^cm 

do. 

OatiiMMl 

, do. 

^ktskey 

do. 

"ijnd      .  

kegs 

Butter 

irkins 

Wheat 

bashels 

Quantity. 


number. 

28,562 

1,056 

1,064 

860 

231 

250 

133 

29.674 


ARTICLES. 


Oats 

Peas 

Potatoes 
Lamber.. 
Hams.... 
Bran  .... 
Shorts... 


.bushels 

do. 

do. 

fvet 


.do. 
.do. 


Quantity. 


number. 

6.684 

1,000 

140 

353,500 

144 

1,251 

600 


Value  of  the  aboTe  in  currency,  44,746^  10«.  44. 

Commerce  of  Hamilton,  Lake  Ontario. — In  1842,  the  receipt  of  customs  at 
the  port  of  Hamilton  amounted  to  7604/.,  which  was  considered  to  be  a  large 
sum  when  compared  with  Toronto,  which  for  the  same  period  produced  only 
8300/.  During  the  last  year  it  will  be  seen  that  the  customs  amounted  to 
I29I90I,  being  an  excess  over  the  previous  year  of  4586/.  The  canal  tolls  have 
also  increased  to  1986/.,  which,  added  to  the  customs,  makes  the  very  large  sum 
of  14,176/.  To  this  sum  may  be  added  duty  on  articles  in  bond,  2750/.  so  that 
the  whole  amount  of  customs  and  tolls  for  the  year,  is  16,926/.  This  great  in- 
crease is  owing  to  the  very  advantageous  natural  position  of  Hamilton.  Placed 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  having  excellent  roads  diverging  from  it  in  all 
directions^  an  extensive  and  fertile  country,  hardy  and  industrious  farmers,  and 
skilful  artisans,  enlightened  and  enterprising  merchants — the  town  of  Hamilton 
must  in  a  few  years  become  one  of  the  largest  in  Western  Canada,  and  also  one 
of  the  most  prosperous.  '^  Among  not  the  least  causes  to  accomplish  this  end, 
will  be  the  enlargement  of  Burlington  canal,  which  is  now  in  progress.  When 
this  is  completed,  aided  by  the  improvements  in  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  appearance  of  sea-going  vessels  in  our  harbour  will  be  no  novelty .*' — 
Express. 

GsMiaAL  Return  of  Articles  and  Merchandise,  on  vhich  Toll  has  been  collected  at  the  Bur- 
lington Canal,  during  the  Season  1843. 


ARTICLES. 

QuanUty.      |         A  R  T  1  G  L  K  S. 

Quantity. 

Ploar barrel* 

namber. 

52,463 

246 

1.167 

220 

89 

Coal tons 

namber. 

173 

364 

2,H71 

6 

76,7961 

2.W34 

Pork do. 

Pig  iron do. 

Whi^ey do. 

Butter kegs 

Lard du 

Indian  com busheb 

Grindstones tons 

Merchandise,  inwards.cwt. 
„           outwards. do. 

Actual  castom  duties,  end- 
lngthe5chfl€  Jsn.,1844.. 

Canal  tolls,  ending  the  31st 
of  December,  1S43 

Articles  in  hooded  ware- 
houses, which  nay  pro- 

the  opening  of  nafigation 

Total  amooBt  of  caatona 
andtoUi 

f.    .............. barrels 

3 

13,514 

\0,iM 

20.000 

153,206 

20,450 

42 

191 

267 

270 

60 

15 

Salt                                   do 

Wheat bojiheb 

lAMber.  boards feet 

W«ct  India  atavee.. .pieces 
Pipe  do :..do. 

12,190 
1,986 

V50 

Beer barrels 

AoDlea bashels 

Asbea barrels 

Pot  barley do. 

Oats boaheb 

Stone coiaee 

1€.920 

VOL.  II. 
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Statement  of  the  Quantity  of  Imports  and  Exports  by  the  Desjardins  Canal,  from  the  openiiigof 
the  Navigation  on  the  Srd  of  April,  to  the  close  thereof,  on  the  2drd  of  Norember,  ld44. 


ARTICLES. 


Qaantity. 


ARTICLES. 


Qoaotity. 


Exports. 

Flour barrels 

Whiskey do. 

Ashes do. 

Pork do. 

Salt do.i 

Roiiin dn.' 

Tallow  and  lard do. ' 

Planter do.^ 

Grass  seed do. 

Butter firkins 

Wheat,  rorn,  &  peas.b-hLt.! 


number.  Imports. 

64,036         Merdiandise. ewt.' 

758         Stares poncheooa 

114        !      „      pipe 

618         Coals tons. 

5,271  Pig  iron do.- 

15  Schooners  and  steam  pro- 

16  I    p«llerK,  with    merchan-- 
2        ;     dise,  &R trips. 

311  'Durham  boats  and   acowB' 

114  ■     with  merchandise,    Ike. 

2.727 trips 


eamber. 

13,083 

109,817 

1.610 


"  Port  Hope. — Newcastle  District. — Produce  of  IVheaL — During  the  past  winter  there  h» 
been  more  wheat  purchased  in  this  town  than  in  any  former  season.  Tliere  are  more  than  lOCMNW 
bushels  stored  here  now,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  there  is  a  third  of  what  was  raised  in  the 
back  townships  to  come  in,  which,  when  the  roads  get  a  little  better,  will  be  brought  forward.  lo 
Windsor,  we  understand  there  are  about  60,000  ;  in  Oshawa,  80,000  ;  Bowmanville,  Newcastle, 
and  Bond  Head,  respectively,  as  much  more,  which  will  make  at  the  least  500,000  bushels.  Tkm 
is  independent  of  what  has  been  purchased  in  Peterborough,  in  the  back  stores  in  Catan  tad 
Monaghan,  the  greater  part  of  wliich  will  pass  through  our  harbour  to  market;  and  that  puicbiiei 
in  Cobourg;  in  all  we  may  safely  say  between  700,000  and  800,000  bushels,  at  the  average  price  of 
4f.  to  4f.  di^.,  making  the  round  sum  paid  for  this  article  in  this  neighbourhood,  at  least  l^OOOl 
This  trade  will  continue  to  increase,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  very  few  years  1,000,000  of 
bushels  will  be  purchased  annually  at  these  places." — Fort  Hope  Gazette, 

Statement  of  the  Population  of  Upper  Canada,  with  the  Assessed  Value  of  Taxable  Propertf, 
Number  of  Acres  of  Uncultivated  Land  liable  to  Tax,  and  Cultivated  Land  in  the  Yean  \9S^ 
1835,  laOS,  ia39,  1840.  and  1841. 


YEARS. 


Population. 


Asaeased  Value  of      UucultiTated  Land  liable 
Property.  |  to  Tax. 


1825. 
1835. 
183S. 
1830. 
1H40. 
1841. 


Diiiiiber. 
158,023 
33(5,469 
38o,824 
400.617 
427,441 
485,3.^ 


997.096 
4,380,902 
4317,115 
.5,420.409 
5.691,477 
5,990.609 


U78,554 
4,342.308 
4,383,708 
5,1 13.368 
5,298.530 
5,092,558 


*  The  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  land  liable  to  tax  indicated  by  these  figures,  is  not  an  acCoal  decrrase,  M  ■ 
Tor  arising  from  omissious   in  the  returns  made  to  the  clerks  of  the  peace.      There  ia  no  felling  off*,  it  vil  ^ 
obserred,  in  the  usual  rate  of  increase  of  the  populatiun,  or  of  the  assessed  Talue  of  property  in  Upper  Canada. 

Statement  of  the  Tolls  received  on  the  Rideau  and  Ottawa  canals,  in  the  Years  1840,  li^l* 

1842,  and  1843. 


YEARS. 

Rideau. 

OtUwa. 

TOTAU 

1840 

£       i.     d. 
88>i0     15       1 
8707     18      3 
9218      6      7 

£       s.     d, 
3880      5      9 
4174     10      0 
5794     11      0 

rf          I.     A 

IS,761      •    10 

1841 

I1,80S     15     0 

1842 

Iftjill    IS     T 

1843 

Statement  of  Tolls  and  Dues  upon  Timber  passing  through  the  Ottawa 
Bytown  in  each  Year,  from  1886  to  184  L 

river,  received  rt 

YEARS. 

OtUwa. 

YEARS. 

Ottama. 

1836 

i                    £        $.      d. 

..."                13,595       7     11 

Ig39 

14,8fil      7     • 

\SJm  It  w 

1837 

. ...                If,  174     17       1 

Ig40 

1838 

13.712     12       9 

1841,  estimated  at 

I9.MS     0     • 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  ToUs  collected  on  the  Welland  canal  in 

to  1842. 

each  Year,  fron  I8M 

YEARS. 

Amount. 

YEARS. 

A^ii^t. 

1834 

£        9.      d, 
4300      8      5 
5807       5     11 
5754     13      3 
5516      4       4 
(r740    13    10 

1830 

1340 ,,,, 

ii;rsr    i    • 

1835 

\%M    II    w 

1836 

1817 

1841 

184S 

ssss « 

1938 

CANAL  AND  RIVER  TRADE  OF  CANADA. 
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iAATiVE  Statement  of  Schooners,  and  Tonnage,  paying  Toll  on  the  Welland  canal,  in  each 
Year,  from  1837  to  1840. 


EARS.            1      Schooners. 

Tonnage. 

YEARS. 

Schooner*.      |       Tonnag«i. 

number. 
718 
769 

number. 
80,697 
»5,397 

1839 

number.        1        number.       ' 
1109           1          147,337 
1971             1           315,984 

1840 

MSNT  of  Produce  and  Merchandise  which  passed  througli  the  Welland  Canal  during  the 
Seasons  of  1840  and  1841. 


ARTICL  ES. 


Fob  1ST. 
and  acantUiiff  , 

feet 

1000 

timber 

.cubic  feet 
.  .number 

do. 

Lam>la 

banvlf 

.  .numbtir 

AoaiCOLTDRR. 
Id  beef -  -  .barrtfU 

and  lard 

do. 

do. 

bnahel* 

odtan  ......... 

An. 

do. 

, da. 

d  bean*  ...... 

do. 

•.••.......•.• 

do. 

...jMrrels 

•n 

do. 

QUANTITIES. 


number. 

3,004,731 

457.500 

890,597 

1,670,031 

5,942 

503 

18,363 


15,034 

3,687 

309.010 

1.833.765 

33,195 

544 

64 

135 

105 

196 

4 


1841 


number. 

3.580,911 

414,500 

1,155,080 

3,776,161 

11,300 

308 

6,156 


30,410 

1,141 

313,493 

1^79.960 

70,474 

3,010 

1,304 

38 

480 

339 

13 


ARTICLES. 


Tobacco. 
Seed...., 


. . .  .tons 
.barrels 


Merchandiss. 

Fish barrels 

Whiskey do. 

Cider do. 

Beer do. 

Castings tcins 

Faruiture do. 

Iron do. 

Varioos do. 

MiSCELLAMBO  us. 

SaU barrels 

Plaster   U 

Coal  

Bricks 1000 

Grindstones u 

Stone cords 


QUANTITIES. 


1840 


number. 
377 
180 


313 

1,515 

14 

58 

160 

04 
3,110 


156,579 
801 
938 
19,535 
310 
153 


1841 


number. 

369 

1.137 


133 

1.950 

10 

05 

01 


75 
4,051 


156,138 
483 

1.433 

4,800 

337 

430 


MKNT  of  the  Trips  and  Tonnage  of  Boats  which  passed  through  the  Lachine  Canal,  upwards 
and  downwards,  in  the  Years  1839,  1840,  and  1841. 


1839 

1840 

1841 

Taips. 
rards 

number. 

1,443 
1.443 

number. 

3,006 
3,130 

number. 
2,268 

ds    

3,377 

Tola! 

3,886 
316.450 

4.143 
310.650 

4,645 

Tonnaoi. 
.verage  of  seTenty-fiv  e  tonn  each  boat 

348375 

4RATIVE  Statement  of  the  Tolls  received  upon  the  under-mentioned  Macadamised  or  Plank 
Roads  in  Upper  Canada,  in  the  Years  1839,  1840,  and  1841. 


DISTRICTS. 

'                     1839 

1840 

1841 

HOME  DISTRICT, 
street-road 

Jg         8. 

1638     14 

1 

i 
J 

d, 
5 

3107     14 
1725      5 
1190     10 

885     19 

d. 

0 

I 
10 

3 

£ 

3315 
1010 
1441 

1369 

193 

«. 

4 
19 
19 

s 

0 

4i. 

T 

•-street-road 

8 

1  road,  fnim  Toronto.  ..........t.. 

0 

MIDLAND    DISTRICT. 
m  to  Napanee 

lOHNSTOWN  DISTRICT. 
A-road 

11 

7 

Total 

i             1038     14 

5 

5975        15    10 

0839 

0 

11 

WWole  tonnage  eoterlnc  the  ports  of  the  United  Stataa,  in  1840  . 

BBttrieg  from  British  AoMriea 

Froai  Caaatda 


3,389309 
761,006 
IUft.464 
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A  Tabiff  of  Freight  on  the  Navigation  between  Canada  East  and  West,  by  the  OUswmRirer 
and  the  Rideau  Canal,  and  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  during  the  Season  of  1848. 


t'  p  w  A  R  D  s. 


Montreal  to  Kingston 

And!,  in  addition,  to  cover  the  greatly  augmented  tolls  on 
Rideau  canal 

Apart  from  the  actual  transport,  they  will  only  act  as 
agents  or  warehousemen,  with  respect  to  goods  received 
and  stored  by  them,  and  charge  fur  storage,  Ace,  at 
Montreal,  2s.  6d,  per  ton,  and  at  Kingston,  2«.  dd., 
being 


In  all. 


Flour,  per 
barrel. 


From  Montreal— 

To  Bvtown 

„    L'Original 

,,   Grenville 

M   Carillon 


d. 
6 
0 
9 
6 


Pork,  per 
barrel. 


$.  d. 

3  9 

3  0 

2  6 

2  3 


Salt  in  bulk 

or  barrels. 

Coals  and  Pig. 

iron,  per  ton, 


30 
10 


d. 
0 


25  0 

22  6 

20  0 

15  0 


rie.  .Dd  R»d.  ^«SiJ^ 

Glaaaware, 
per  cwL 


[)rygBiis,wi 
•llHfktaii 
balky  pKkp 


d, 
0 


d, 
0 


d. 
9 


2  O 

I  10 

1  8 

1  2 


And,  in  addition,  as  agents  or  warehousemen,  charge  on  goods  destined  for  either  of  these 
places,  5;.  per  ton,  ov^d,  per  cwt.,  d^.  per  barrel  on  flour,  and  Ad»  per  barrel  on  pork.  Goods  to 
places  beyond  Bytown,  on  the  Rideau  canal,  the  same  in  all  respects  as  to  Kingston. 


DOWNWARDS. 

Flour,  per    .      Pork,  per 
barrel.                barrel. 

Ashes,  per 
barrel. 

Tobacco,  per  i  ButterorUii, 
hngAbead.     !       perkrf. 

Kinmiton  to  Mon  treal  

i.     d.               $.     d. 
2        0         i         3        0 
1         9         '         2        8 
1       10                  2        9 

$.     d, 

5         0 

4        7 
4        6 
4        0 
3        9 

s.     d. 
10         0 

9        S 

«.    4. 
0     Mi 

Prescott  or  Rrockvitle  to  Montreal 

!  ? 

«     c 

Carrilion             , 

0      s 

And  additional  charge  as  agents  or  warehousemen,  for  storage,  &c.;  o£Sd,  per  barrel  of  floor; 
4d.  per  barrel  of  pork  ;  6d.  per  barrel  of  ashes  ;  1*.  per  hogshead  of  tobacco  ;  and  2d,  per  keg  of 
butter  or  lard. 


DOWNWARD  S. 


Wheat,  per 
00  lb». 


Kingston  to  Montreal 

„  Bytiiwn 

Presscott  or  BrockTille  tn  Montreal.. 

Bytnwn  to  Montreal 

Grenville  „        

Carrillon  


Other  Grain, 

per  bushel, 

standard 

weight. 


s.     d. 
0        7, 

0        6i 


Standard 
staTfS, 
per  M. 


dollars. 
30 


PnndMon 
atarea, 
per  M. 


dollars. 
10 


pertw. 


s.  d, 

n  • 

IS  • 

n  « 

15  • 

flt  • 

1ft  • 


Id. 
staves 


And  additional  charge  as  agents  or  warehousemen,  for  storage,  &c.,  of  Id.  per  60  lbs.;  wbertt 
per  bushel ;  other  grain,  standard  weight,  20j.  per  M. standard  staves;  75. 6d,  per  M.  puncbeoi 
res  ;  and  5s.  per  ton  packages,  weight  or  measurement. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES, 

The  settlement,  cultivation,  trade,   and  navigation  of  the  regions  dnixni 
by  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  and  the  numerous  tributaries  of 
rivers,  are  subjects  unparalleled  in  their  rise,  progress*  and  magiutade. 
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Within  the  duration  of  not  more  than  the  ordinary  long  life  of  a  human 
being,  the  empire  of  the  west  has  risen  to  its  present  magnitude.  A  few  strag- 
gling hunters  were  trapping  amidst  the  forests  of  Kentucky,  when  they  heard 
the  intelligence  of  the  fight  at  Lexington.  To  the  spot  where  they  had  erected 
their  camp  they  gave  the  name  of  their  battlefield.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
first  settlement^  and  the  first  city  in  the  great  western  valley. 

Before  this  period  there  was  no  craft,  we  believe,  of  greater  capacity  than  the 
canoe  of  the  red  men,  navigating  the  western  waters  at  least  not  farther  north 
than  Louisiana.  After  the  beech  bark  canoe,  and  the  canoe  formed  of  a  single 
tree,  scooped  out  by  tools  or  by  burning,  the  pirogue  appeared,  also  formed  by 
scooping  out  one  or  more  trees,  and  joining  them  together  in  the  form  of  a 
vessel.  The  barge,  the  jflat  boaty  and  the  keel-hoaty  afterwards  appeared  on  the 
great  rivers  of  America.     The  barge  was  the  largest  of  the  three. 

Judge  Hall,  in  his  very  interesting  notes  on  the  western  states,  observes  of 

these  barges : — 

**  They  had  the  greatest  breadth,  and  the  best  accommodations  for  passengers,  the  keel  was 
loDger,  had  less  depth,  and  was  better  fitted  to  run  in  narrow  and  sliallow  cliannels.  Tticv  were 
navigated  by  a  rude  and  lawless  class  of  men,  who  became  distinguished  as  well  for  their  drol- 
leries, as  for  their  predatory  and  ferocious  habits.  In  the  tlien  thinly  scattered  state  of  the  popu- 
lation, their  numbers  rendered  them  formidable,  as  there  were  few  villages  on  the  rivers,  and  still 
fewer  settlements,  which  contained  a  sufficient  number  of  able-bodied  men,  to  cope  with  the  crew 
of  a  barge,  consisting  usually  of  thirty  or  forty  hands;  while  the  arrival  of  several  of  these  boats 
together,  made  them  completely  masters  of  the  place.  Their  mode  of  life,  and  tlie  facilities  they 
possessed  for  evading  the  law,  were  such  as  would  naturally  make  them  reckless.  Much  of  the 
distance  through  which  they  travelled  in  their  voyages,  was  entire  wilderness,  where  they  neither 
witnessed  the  courtesies  of  life,  nor  felt  any  of  the  restraints  of  law;  and  where  for  days,  perhaps 
weeks,  together,  they  associated  only  with  each  other.     The  large  rivers  whose  meanders  they 

Sursued,  formed  the  boundaries  of  states,  so  that  living  continually  on  the  lines  which  divided 
ifferent  civil  jurisdictions,  they  could  pass  with  ease  from  one  to  the  otlier,  and  never  be  made 
responsible  to  any." 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  navigate  the  Ohio,  down  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  to  New  Orleans,  was  in  1776,  when  Messrs.  Gibson  and  Linn,  the  grand- 
father of  Dr.  Linn,  afterwards  a  senator  in  Congress  from  Missouri,  descended 
by  water  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans,  to  procure  military  stores  for  the 
troops  stationed  at  the  former  place.  They  succeeded,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1777  brought  back  a  cargo  of  136  kegs  of  gunpowder. 

**  In  the  earlier  periods  of  this  navigation,  the  boats  employed  in  it  were  liable  to  attacks  from 
the  Indians,  who  employed  a  variety  of  artifices  lo  decoy  the  crews  into  their  power.  Sometimes 
a  tingle  individual,  disguised  in  the  apparel  of  some  unhappy  white  man,  who  had  fallen  into 
their  bands,  appeared  on  tlie  shore  making  signals  of  distress,  and  counterfeiting  the  motions  of  a 
wonnded  man.  The  crew,  supposing  him  to  be  one  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  escaped  from 
the  Indians,  would  draw  near  the  shore  for  the  purpose  of  taking  liim  on  board  ;  nor  would  thev 
discover  tlie  deception  until,  on  touching  the  bank,  a  fierce  band  of  painted  warriors,  would  rush 
upon  them  from  an  artfully  contrived  ambuscade.  Sometimes  the  savages  crawled  to  the  water's 
edge,  wrapped  in  the  skins  of  bears,  and  thus  allured  the  boatmen,  who  were  ever  ready  to 
exdiaoge  the  oar  for  the  rifle,  into  their  power.  But  the  red  warriors  were  often  sufficiently 
Dumerous  to  attempt  by  open  violence,  that  which  they  found  it  difficult  to  accomplish  by  artifice, 
aguutt  men  as  wary,  and  as  expert  in  border  warfare,  as  themselves;  and  boldly  pursued  the  boats 
10  their  canoet,  or  rushed  upon  the  boatmen,  when  the  incidents,  or  the  perils  ot  their  navigation, 
dfove  them  to  the  shore. 

"  These  boats,  but  rarely  using  sails,  and  receiving  only  an  occasional  impulse  from  their  oars, 
— -^^  the  stream  with  a  speed  but  little  superior  at  any  time  to  that  of  the  current ;  while 
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they  met  with  many  accidents  and  delays  to  lengthen  the  voyage.  A  mouth  was  usually  con- 
sumed in  tlie  passage  from  Pittshiirg  to  New  Orleans,  while  the  return  voyage  was  not  effected  in 
less  tlian  four  montlis,  nor  without  a  degree  of  toil  and  exposure  to  which  nothing  but  the  har- 
diest frames,  and  the  most  indomitable  spirits,  would  have  been  equal.  The  heavily  laden  bosu 
were  propelled  against  the  strong  current  by  poles,  or,  where  the  stream  was  too  deep  to  admit 
the  use  of  those,  drawn  by  ropes.  Tlie  former  process  required  the  exertion  of  great  strengdi 
and  activity,  but  the  latter  was  even  more  difficult  and  discouraging — as  the  labourer,  obliged  bjr 
the  heat  of  the  climate  to  throw  aside  his  clothing,  and  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,iras 
forced  to  travel  on  tlic  heated  sand  to  wade  through  mire,  to  climb  precipitous  banks«  to  push 
his  way  through  brush,  and  often  to  tread  along  the  undermined  shore,  which  giving  way  under 
his  feet  precipitated  him  into  the  eddying  torrent  of  the  Mississippi.  After  a  day  spent  in  toih 
which  strained  every  muscle  to  its  utmosit  power  of  exertion,  he  threw  himself  down  to  sleep,  per- 
liaps  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  the  cold  damps  and  noxious  exhalations  of  the  lower  Mississippi, 
and  the  ferocious  attacks  of  millions  of  musquitoes,  and  reposed  as  unconscious  of  danger,  or 
inconvenience,  as  the  native  alligator  which  bellowed  in  the  surrounding  swamps. 

"  Tne  flat  boat  was  introduced  a  Uttle  later  than  the  others.  It  is  a  rough  strong  boat,  witli  a 
perfectly  flat  bottom,  and  perpendicular  sides  ;  and  covered  throughout  its  whole  length.  Being 
constructed  to  float  only  with  the  current,  it  never  returns  after  descending  the  river.  Tlieseboau 
were  formerly  much  used  by  emigrating  families,  to  transport  themselves  down  the  Ohio,  and  are 
still  built  in  great  numbers  on  the  various  tributary  streams,  and  floated  out  in  high  water,  wiili 
produce  for  New  Orleans." 

Judge  Hall  quotes  the  following  from  The  Centinel  of  the  Norlk-wesitm 
TemVory,  January  11,  1794. 

"  Ohio  Packet  Boat. — Two  boats  for  the  present  will  start  from  Cincinnati  for  Pittsbtirz. 
and  return  from  Cincinnati  in  tlie  following  manner,  viz  : — 

"  First  boat  will  leave  Cincinnati  this  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  and  return  to  Cincinnati,  so 
as  to  be  ready  to  sail  again  in  four  weeks  from  this  date. 

*'  Second  boat  will  leave  Cincinnati  on  Saturday  the  30th  inst.,  and  return  to  Cincinnati  io 
four  weeks  as  above. 

"  And  so  regularly  each  boat  performing  the  voyage  to  and  from  Cincinnati  to  Pittsburg  owv 
in  every  four  weeks. 

*'  Two  boats,  in  addition  to  the  above,  will  shortly  be  completed  and  regulated  in  such  a 
manner  that  one  boat  of  the  four  will  set  out  weekly  from  Cincinnati  to  Pittsburg,  and  return  is 
like  manner. 

"  The  proprietor  of  these  boats,  having  maturely  considered  the  many  inconveniences  and 
dangers  incident  to  the  common  method  hitherto  adopted  of  navigating  the  Ohio,  and  beii^ 
influenced  by  a  love  of  philanthropy  and  a  desire  of  being  serviceable  to  the  public,  has  takes 
great  pains  to  render  the  accommodations  on  board  the  boats  as  agreeable  and  convenient  as  the; 
could  possibly  be  made. 

*'  No  danger  need  be  apprehended  from  the  enemy,  as  every  person  on  board  will  be  under 
cover  made  proof  against  rifle  or  musket  balls^  and  convenient  port-holes  for  firing  out  of.  Each 
of  the  boats  arc  armed  with  six  pieces  carrying  a  pound  ball ;  also  a  number  of  good  musketir 
and  amply  supplied  with  plenty  of  ammunition  ;  strongly  manned  witli  choice  hands,  and  tbe 
masters  of  approved  knowledge. 

**  A  separate  cabin  from  that  designed  for  the  men,  is  partitioned  off  in  each  boat  for  aooofr 
modating  ladles  on  their  passage.  Conveniences  are  constructed  on  board  each  boat,  so  ai  to 
render  landing  unnecessary',  as  it  might,  at  times,  be  attended  with  danger. 

*''  Rules  and  regulations  for  maintaining  order  on  board,  and  for  the  good  management  of  ibe 
boats,  and  tables  accurately  calculated  for  the  rates  of  freightage,  for  passengers  and  carriage  cf 
letters  to  and  from  Cincinnati  to  Pittsburg  ;  also  a  table  of  the  exact  time  of  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture to  and  from  the  different  places  on  the  Ohio,  between  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg  may  be 
seen  on  board  each  boat,  and  at  the  printing  office  in  Cincinnati.  Passengers  will  be  supplied 
with  provisions  and  liquors  of  all  kinds  of  the  first  quality,  at  the  most  reasonable  rates  poasiblr. 
Persons  desirous  of  working  their  passage,  will  be  admitted  on  finding  themselves ;  subject,  bo*- 
erer,  to  the  same  order  and  directions  from  the  master  of  the  boats  as  the  rest  of  tbe  woikiag 
hands  of  the  boat's  crew. 

**  An  Office  of  Insurance  will  be  kept  at  Cincinnati,  Limestone,  and  Pittsburg,  where  penotf 
desirous  ofhaving  their  property  insured  may  apply.     The  rates  of  insurance  will  be  modemie* 

Such  were  the  vessels  by  which  the  navigation  and  trade  of  the  western  riven 
was  carried  on,  previous  to  the  year  1811.  A  few  bad  roads  crossed  the  moan* 
tains,  and  some  waggons  were  dragged  over  them  with  such  difficulty  that  a 
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large  portion  of  the  merchandise  was  carried  on  the  backs  of  horses.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  a  delegate  from  Kentucky  was  considered  a  visionary  for  re- 
questing of  Congress  the  establishment  of  a  mail  to  Pittsburg,  to  be  carried  on 
horseback  once  in  two  weeks.  "  He  was  told,**  says  Judge  Hall,  "  that  such  a 
mail  was  not  needed,  that  it  probably  would  never  be  required,  and  that  the 
obstacles  of  the  road  were  insuperable.  That  venerable  patriot  has  lived  to  see 
the  establishment  of  two  daily  mails  on  the  same  route ;  while  the  canals,  the  rail- 
ways, and  the  turnpikes  that  lead  to  the  west,  have  rendered  it  accessible,  with 
ease  and  safety  to  every  species  of  vehicle.'* 

**  The  first  steamboat  built  on  the  western  waters,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Western  Monthly 
Afa^axiney  "  was  the  Orleans,  built  at  Pittsburg  in  181 1  ;  there  is  no  account  of  more  than  seven 
or  eight  built  previously  to  1817  ;  from  that  period  they  have  been  rapidly  increasing  in  number, 
character,  model,  and  style  of  workmanship,  until  1825,  when  two  or  three  boats  built  about  that 
period  were  declared  by  common  consent  to  be  the  finest  in  tlie  world.  Since  that  time,  we  are 
informed,  that  some  of  the  New  York  and  Chesapeake  boats  rival,  and  probably  surpass  us,  in 
richness,  and  beauty  of  internal  decoration.  As  late  as  1816,  the  practicability  of  navigating  tlie 
Ohio  with  steamboats  was  esteemed  doubtful ;  none  but  the  most  sanguine  augured  favourably. 
The  writer  of  this  well  remembers  that  in  1816,  observing,  in  company  with  a  number  of  gentle- 
men, the  long  struggles  of  a  stern-wheel  boat  to  ascend  Horse-tail  ripple  (five  miles  below  Pitts- 
burg) it  was  the  unanimous  opinion,  that  'such  a  contrivance'  might  conquer  the  difficulties  of 
the  Alississippi,  as  high  as  Natchez,  but  that  we  of  the  Ohio  must  wait  for  some  'more  happy 
century  of  inventions.* " 

••  About  the  time,"  says  Judge  Hall,  "  that  Fulton  was  building  his  first  boat  at  Pittsburg,  he 
travelled  across  the  mountains  in  a  stage,  in  company  with  several  young  gentlemen  from  Ken- 
tucky. His  mind  was  teeming  with  those  projects,  the  successful  accomplishment  of  which  has 
since  rendered  his  name  so  illustrious— and  his  conversation  turned  chiefly  upon  steam,  steamboats, 
and  facilities  for  transportation.  Upon  these  subjects  he  spoke  frankly,  and  his  incredulous  com- 
panions, much  as  they  respected  the  genius  of  tlie  projector,  were  greatly  amused  at  what  they 
considered  the  extravagance  of  his  expectations.  As  the  journey  lasted  several  days,  and  the 
party  grew  familiar  with  each  other,  they  ventured  to  jest  with  Mr.  Fulton,  by  asking  if  he  could 
do  this,  and  that  by  steam  ;  and  a  hearty  laugh  succeeded  whenever  the  single-minded  and  direct 
inventor  asserted  the  power  of  his  favourite  element.  At  length,  in  the  course  of  some  conversa- 
tion on  the  almost  impassable  nature  of  the  mountains,  over  which  they  were  dragged  with  great 
toil,  upon  roads  scarcely  practicable  for  wheels,  Mr.  Fulton  remarked,  *  The  day  will  come,  gentle- 
men— I  may  not  live  to  see  it,  but  some  of  you  who  are  younger  probably  will — when  carriages  will 
be  drawn  over  these  mountains  by  steam  engines,  at  a  rate  more  rapid  than  that  of  a  stage  upon 
the  smoothest  turnpike.'  The  apparent  absurdity  of  this  prediction,  together  with  the  gravity 
with  which  it  was  uttered,  excited  the  most  obstreperous  mirth  in  this  laugliter-loving  company, 
who  roared,  shouted,  and  clapped  their  hands,  in  the  excess  of  their  merry  excitement.  This 
anecdote  was  repeated  to  us  by  one  of  that  party  ;  who,  two  years  ago,  on  finding  himself  rapidly 
receding  from  Baltimore  in  a  railroad  car,  recollected  the  prediction  of  Fulton,  made  twenty  years 
before.'^ 

The  OrUanSy  400  tons,  the  first  boat  built  at  Pittsburg,  was  owned  and 
constructed  by  Mr.  Fulton,  and  sailed  from  Pittsburg  in  December,  1812,  and 
mrrived  at  New  Orleans  about  the  24th  of  the  same  month.  This  vessel  con- 
tinued to  run  between  New  Orleans  and  Natchez :  the  voyages  averaged  seventeen 
days;  until  wrecked  near  Baton  Rouge,  in  1813  or  1814,  by  striking  a  snag  on 
an  upward  bound  passage. 

The  Comety  twenty-five  tons,  built  at  Pittsburg  with  a  stern-wheel,  and  vi- 
brating cylinder,  made  a  voyage  to  Louisville  in  the  summer  of  1813,  descended 
to  New  Orleans  in  the  spring  of  1814,  made  two  voyages  thence  to  Natchez,  and 

\  sold, — ^and  the  engine  put  up  in  a  cotton  gin. 
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The  Vesuvius,  340  tons^  built  at  Pittsbiurg,  by  Mr.  Fulton,  and  owned  by  a 
company  at  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  sailed  for  New  Orleans  in  the  spring 
of  1814.  She  sailed  from  New  Orleans  for  Louisville,  about  the  Ist  of  June 
following ;  grounded  on  a  sand  bar  700  miles  up  the  Mississippi,  where  she  lay 
until  the  3rd  of  December  following,  when  the  riyer  rose,  and  floated  her  off. 
She  returned  to  New  Orleans,  where  she  ran  aground  a  second  time  on  the  Bat- 
ture,  where  she  remained  imtil  March  1st,  when  a  rise  of  water  set  her  afloat 
She  was  then  employed  between  New  Orleans  and  Natchez.  Shortly  after  she 
caught  fire  near  New  Orleans  and  burned  to  the  water's  edge.  Her  hull  was 
afterwards  raised  and  built  upon,  at  New  Orleans.  She  was  since  in  the  Louis- 
ville trade,  was  sold  to  a  company  at  Natchez,  and  condemned  in  1819. 

The  Enterprise^  forty- five  tons,  was  built  at  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Monongahela,  by  Daniel  French,  under  his  patent,  and  owned  by  a  company  at 
that  place,  made  two  voyages  to  Louisville  in  the  summer  of  1814.  On  the  Ist 
of  December,  she  took  in  a  cargo  of  Ordnance  stores  at  Pittsburg,  and  sailed  for 
New  Orleans,  and  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  l4th  of  the  same  month. 
She  was  then  despatched  up  the  river  in  search  of  two  keel-boats,  laden  vith 
small  arms,  for  General  Jackson's  army,  which  had  been  delayed  on  the  way; 
and  returned  with  the  cargoes  of  these  after  an  absence  of  six  days  and  a  half,  in 
which  time  she  ran  624  miles.  For  some  time  after  she  was  actively  engaged 
in  transporting  troops.  She  made  one  voyage  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  a  cartel 
one  voyage  to  the  rapids  of  Red  river  with  troops,  and  nine  voyages  to  Natcbes. 
She  started  for  Pittsburg  on  the  6th  of  May  181 7^  and  arrived  at  Louisville  on 
the  30th,  twenty-five  days  out,  being  the  first  steamboat  that  ever  arrived  it 
that  port  from  New  Orleans.  The  citizens  of  Louisville  gave  a  public  dinner 
to  Captain  Shreve  for  having  accomplished  in  twenty-five  days,  a  trip,  which, 
previous  to  that  time,  had  never  been  performed  by  the  barges  and  keel-boats 
in  less  than  three  months. 

Before  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation,  about  1817,  the  trade  of  tlie 
upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri  scarcely  existed,  and  the  whole  upward  cooi- 
merce  of  New  Orleans  was  conveyed  in  about  twenty  barges,  carrying  each 
about  100  tons,  and  making  but  one  trip  a  year :  a  longer  period  than  reqvind 
to  make  an  East  India  or  a  China  voyage.  On  the  upper  Ohio,  about  150  keel- 
boats  were  employed,  each  of  the  burden  of  about  thirty  tons,  and  making  tke 
trip  to  and  from  Pittsburg  and  Louisville,  about  three  times  a  year.  The  wbok 
tonnage  of  the  boats  navigating  the  Ohio  and  lower  Itfississippi  was  then  aboaft 
6500  tons. 

Judge  Hall  speaking  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio:— 

"The  first  advance  was  slow, and  the  prospects  discouraging.  The JhmrA  boat  thtt  deseaM 
the  river,  was  the  Jirst  to  reascend  as  far  as  Louisyille,  and  even  then  it  was  coiiaidered  doiilNAl 
whether  steamboats  could  be  rendered  useful  as  a  mode  of  navigatioo  for  tiie 
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It  was  not  until  1816,  when  the  boat  which  was  about  the  ninth  in  the  order  of  building,  having 
been  conducted  from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans  and  back  in  forty-five  days,  by  Captain  Henry 
M.  Shrcve,  the  question  of  practicability  was  considered  as  settled. 

•*  Many  of  tlie  obstacles  wliicli  impeded  the  rapid  advance  of  steamboat  navigation  were  such 
as  were  incident  to  an  infant  and  imperfect  state  of  the  art  of  constructing  both  boats  and  engines; 
while  others  were  inseparable  from  the  condition  of  the  country.  In  accounting  for  the  length  of 
the  earliest  voyages,  something  must  be  allowed  to  both  these  classes  of  causes,  and  among  the 
latter  may  be  mentioned  the  important  facts,  that  the  shores  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  were 
then  comparatively  unsettled,  fuel  was  not  an  article  of  traffic,  but  was  procured  from  the  growing 
forest  by  the  crews  of  the  boats,  and  used  in  its  green  state ;  while  accidental  injuries  were  repaired 
with  equal  inconvenience  and  delay. 

"The  General  Pike,  built  at  Cincinnati,  in  1818,  and  intended  to  ply  as  a  packet  between 
Maysville,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  steamboat  constructed  on  the 
western  waters  for  the  exclusive  convenience  of  passengers.  Her  accommodations  were  ample, 
her  apartments  8|)acious  and  superbly  furnished,  and  her  machinery  of  superior  mechanism.  She 
measured  100  feet  keel,  and  twenty-five  feet  beam,  and  drew  only  three  feet  and  three  inches 
water.  The  length  of  her  cabin  was  forty  feet,  the  breadth  twenty-five  feet,  in  addition  to  which 
were  fourteen  state  rooms.  The  boats  previously  built  had  been  intended  solely  for  the  trans- 
portation of  merchandise  ;  these  objects  have  subsequently  been  successfully  united. 

"  The  Caihoun,  80  tons,  built  at  Frankfort,  in  1818,  the  Expedition,  120  tons,  and  the 
Independence,  50  tons — the  two  last  built  at  Pittsburg — were  constructed  for  the  exploration  of 
the  Missouri  river,  in  what  was  popularly  termed  the  Yellow  Stone  Expedition,  projected  by 
Mr.  Calhoun,  while  secretary  of  war.  The  Independence  was  the  first  steamboat  that  ascended 
the  powerful  current  of  the  Missouri. 

"The  Pott  Boy,  200  tons,  built  at  New  Albany,  by  Captain  Shreve,  and  others,  in  1819,  was 
intended  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mail  between  Louisville  and  New  Orleans,  under  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  in  March,  1819.  Tliis  was  the  first  attempt  on  the  western  waters  to  carry  the 
mail  in  steamboats. 

"The  Western  Engineer,  was  built  near  Pittsburg,  in  1818,  under  the  direction  of  Major 
S.  H.  Long,  of  the  United  States  Topographical  Engineers,  for  the  expedition  of  discovery  to  the 
sources  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  Hocky  mountains,  which  was  afterwards  so  honourably  accom- 
plished by  himself  and  his  companions.  This  boat  ascended  as  high  as  the  Council  Bluffs,  about 
650  miles  above  St.  Louis,  and  was  the  first  steamboat,  that  reached  that  point." 

In  1829,  Mr.  Morgan  Neville  wrote  the  following  remarks: — 

"The  average  cost  of  a  steamboat  is  estimated  at  100  dollars  per  ton;  the  repairs  made 
during  the  existence  of  a  boat,  amount  to  one-half  the  first  cost.  The  average  duration  of  a  boat 
lias  hitherto  been  about  four  years ;  of  those  built  of  locust,  lately,  the  period  will  probably  be 
two  years  longer.  The  amount  of  expenditure  in  this  branch  of  business  on  the  western  waters, 
then,  for  the  last  ten  years,  will  in  some  measure  be  shown  by  the  following  calculation  : — 

dollars. 

56,000  tons,  costing  100  dollars  per  ton,  amount  to 5,600,000 

Repairs  on  the  same 2,800,000 

Expending  in  building  and  repairing  in  ten  years 8,400,000 

"  The  annual  expenditure  of  steamboats  is  very  difificult  to  be  arrived  at ;  the  importance  of 
this  expenditure,  however,  to  the  towns  on  our  rivers,  and  to  the  whole  extent  of  country'  running 
along  tiieir  shores,  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  calculation  of  the  item  of  fuel  alone,  for 
one  year— lake  the  present  year,  1829.  We  have  now  in  operation  above  200  boats,  the  tonnage 
of  which  may  be  stated  at  35,000  tons. 

"  It  is  calculated  that  the  business  of  each  year  lasts  eight  months;  deduct  one-fourth  for  the 
time  lost  in  port,  and  we  have  six  months,  or  180  days,  of  running  time.  Each  boat  is  presumed 
Co  consume  one  cord  of  wood,  for  every  twelve  tons,  ever}'  twenty-four  hours: — 

cords. 

The  »5,000  tons  then  consume  per  day 2,917 

Or,  during  the  six  months 525,060 

••  The  price  of  wood  varies  from  one  dollar  and  a  half,  to  five  dollars  per  cord  ;  a  fair  average 
would  place  it  at  two  dollars  twenty-five  cents  per  cord.  This  makes  the  expenditure  for  fuel 
alone,  on  the  banks  of  our  rivers,  1,181,385  dollars,  for  this  year.  The  other  expenditures,  while 
running,  are  calculated  by  the  most  experienced  and  intelligent  owners,  to  be  equal  to  1,300,000 
dollan,  which  gives  the  toUl  expenditure,  for  1829,  at  2,481,385  dollars. 

•  Tliis  calculation  and  estimate,  then,  which  are  both  made  lower  than  the  fiicts  justify^  ^t^^ssrvv 
tbcfe  results :  — 
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dolkis. 

Tlie  amount  of  first  cost  of  steamboats,  since  1817 5,600,000 

Repairs  on  the  same 2,800,000 

Total  amount  of  expenditure,  produced  by  the  introduction  of  steam- 
boats, for  building  and  repairs 8,400,000 

**  We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the  cliange  in  every  thing  connected  with 
western  commerce  and  navigation,  than  by  contrasting  the  foregoing  statement,  with  the  situatioo 
of  things  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  steam  transportation,  say  in  1817.  About  twentjr  bu^grs, 
averaging  100  tons  each,  comprised  the  whole  of  the  commercial  facilities  for  transporting  mer- 
chandise from  New  Orleans  to  the  *  Upper  countr}' ;'  each  of  these  performed  one  trip  down  and 
up  again  to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  within  the  year.  Tlic  number  of  keel  boats  employed  in 
the  upper  Ohio,  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  presumed  that  150  is  a  sufficiently  large  cakii- 
lation  to  embrace  the  whole  number.  These  averaged  thirty  tons  each,  and  employed  one  roootb 
to  make  the  voyage  from  Louisville  to  Pittsburg,  while  the  more  dignified  barge  of  the  Misstssippi 
made  her  trip  in  the  space  of  100  days,  if  no  extraordinary'  accident  happened  to  check  her  pro- 
gress. Not  a  dollar  was  expended  for  wood,  in  a  distance' of  2(X)0  miles,  and  the  dweller  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  thought  himself  lucky  if  the  reckless  boatmen  would  give  the  smallest  trifle 
for  the  eggs  and  chickens  which  formed  almost  the  only  saleable  articles  on  a  soil  whose  only  fiiuli 
is  its  too  great  fertility.  Such  was  the  case  twelve  years  since.  The  Mississippi  boats  now  make 
five  or  six  trips  within  the  year,  and  are  enabled,  if  necessary,  within  that  period  to  afford  to  that 
trade  135,000  tons.  Eight  or  nine  days  are  sufficient  on  the  upper  Ohio,  to  perform  the  trip  from 
Louisville  to  Pittsburg  and  back.  In  short,  if  steam  has  not  realised  the  hyperbole  of  the  poet  in 
•annihilating  time  and  space,*  it  has  produced  results  scarcely  surpassed  by  the  introduction  of 
the  art  of  printing." 

In  1834,  he  added  the  following: — 

"  On  the  1st  day  of  January,  18;34,  an  official  list  of  steamboats  from  an  authentic  source,  giffs 
the  whole  number  of  230,  then  in  existence,  whose  aggregate  amount  of  tonnage  is  equal  to  about 
39,000  tons.  Allowing  the  cost  of  building  at  a  rate  much  lower  than  the  rule  adopted  three 
years  since,  the  capital  now  invested  in  this  stock  will  exceed  3,000,000  dollars.  The  expense  o( 
running  may  be  put  down  nearly  as  contained  in  the  following  scale : — 

dollan     tt*. 

GO  boats  over  "200  tons,  180  running  days,  at  140  dollars  per  day 1,51-2,000  00 

70  beats,  from  1-20  tons  to  200  tons,  240  running  days,  at  90  dollars  per  day.      1,512.000  00 
100  boats,  under  120  tons,  270  running  days,  at  GO  dollars  per  day .'.      1,620,000  00 

Total  yearly  expenses 4,644,000  00 

"  This  siun  may  be  reduced  to  the  different  items  producing  it  in  the  following  proportions, 
viz. : — 

dollars      cts. 

For  wages,  3G  per  cent,  equal  to 1,67 1,840  00 

„    wood,  30  per  cent,  equal  to 1.393,200  00 

„     provisions,  18  per  cent,  equal  to 835,920  00 

„    contingencies,  IG  per  cent,  equal  to 743,040  00 

"  This  result  is  truly  striking  to  those  who  were  accustomed  to  the  state  of  things  on  oir 
rivers  within  twenty  years.  The  difference  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  is  in  itself  very  co»- 
siderable ;  but  the  item  of  fuel  is  one  created  exclusively  by  steamboats ;  and  when  it  is  coif 
sidered  that  nearly  1,500,000  dollars  is  expended  every  year,' at  a  few  points  on  the  Missisrippi 
valley,  it  presents  a  vast  field  for  speculation.  The  immense  forests  of  beech  and  other  tinber 
unfit  for  agricultural  purposes,  were,  before,  not  only  useless,  but  an  obstacle  to  the  niaed 
farmer,  who  had  to  remove  them  before  he  could  sow  and  reap.  Tlie  steamboat,  with  sometmBg 
like  magical  influence,  has  converted  them  into  objects  of  rapidly  increasing  value.  He  no  longer 
looks  with  despondence  on  the  denseness  of  trees,  and  only  regrets  that  so  many  liave  alreidf 
been  given  to  the  flames,  or  cast  on  the  bosom  of  the  stream  before  him. 

''At  the  present  period,  the  steamboats  may  be  considered  as  plying  as  follows,  viz  : — 
boat*  team 

25  over  200  tons,  between  Louisville,  New  Orleans,  and  Cincinnati,  measuring. .       8^484 

7  between  Nashville  and  New  Orleans,  measuring 2^505 

4  between  Florence  and  New  Orleans,  measuring 1,617 

4  in  the  St.  Louis  trade,  measuring , 1,008 

7  in  the  cotton  trade,  measuring 2i016 

57  not  in  established  trades,  from  120  to  200  tons fig641 

The  balance  under  120  torn  \u  various  trades llfii^ 
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*'  Id  the  New  Orleans  and  Louisville  trade,  the  boats  over  200  tons  make  about  150  trips  in 
prosperous  seasons;  those  of  smaller  size,  make  from  fif^y  to  sixty  trips.  But  to  go  into  an  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  voyages  made  by  the  boats  in  the  different  traues  is  impossible,  because  no 
regular  data  are  furnished,  and  the  result  depends  upon  a  variety  of  contingencies. 

"  Previous  to  1817,  about  twenty  barges  afforded  the  only  facilities  for  transporting  mcrclian- 
dise  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati.  These,  making  but  one  trip  in  the  year, 
gave  the  means  of  bringing  up  only  2000  tons.  The  present  tonnage  in  this  trade  exclusively 
iiaving  been  stated  to  be  8484  tons,  gives  the  amount  employed,  calculating  150  trips  in  the 
season,  to  be  50,904  tons ;  a  cause  capable  of  producing  a  revolution  in  sixteen  years  hardly 
equalled  in  the  annals  of  history.  The  effects  upon  western  commerce  have  been  immense.  The 
moral  changes  alone  which  are  felt  throughout  the  west  on  prices  is  almost  incalculable:  the  im- 
ported article  lias  fallen  in  a  ratio  equal  to  the  increased  price  of  western  products.  In  looking 
back  at  the  old  means  of  transportation,  we  cannot  conceive  how  the  present  demand  and  con- 
sumption could  have  been  supplied  by  them. 

*•  To  those  who  have  been  acquainted  with  the  early  mercantile  history  of  our  country,  when 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  party  of  merchants  to  be  detained  in  Pittsburg  from  six  weeks  to 
two  months  by  low  water,  or  ice,  the  existing  state  of  things  is  truly  gratifying.  The  old  price  of 
carriage  of  goods  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  Pittsburg,  was  long  estimated  at  from  five  to 
eight  dollars  per  100  lbs.  We  have  instances  in  the  last  five  years,  of  merchandise  being  de- 
livered at  the  wharf  of  Cincinnati  for  one  dollar  per  100  lbs.,  from  Philadelphia,  by  way  of  New 
Orleans. 

**  It  may  not  be  useless  or  uninteresting  to  give  an  idea  of  the  viortalily  among  steamboats  in 
a  given  time.  It  is  not  pretended  that  any  decided  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  statement, 
or  tliat  the  facts  go  to  establish  any  fixed  rule.  But  under  the  present  situation  of  steamboat 
discipline  and  regulation  a  tolerably  fair  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  it.  Taking  the  period  then 
of  two  years,  from  the  fall  of  1831  till  that  of  1833,  we  have  a  list  of  boats  gone  out  of  service,  of 
sixty-six  :  of  these,  fifteen  were  abandoned,  as  unfit  for  service ;  seven  were  lost  by  ice  ;  fifteen 
were  burnt ;  twenty-four  snagged,  and  five  destroyed  by  being  struck  by  other  boats.  Deducting 
the  fifteen  boats  abandoned  as  unseaworthy,  we  have  fifty-one  lost  by  accidents  peculiar  to  the 
trade.  In  number,  this  proportion  is  over  twelve  per  cent  per  annum  ;  in  tonnage,  the  loss  is 
upwards  often  per  cent.     Amount  snagged,  3721  tons  ;  amount  burned,  2330  tons.*" 

A  committee  which  was  appointed  some  years  ago,  by  a  number  of  steamboat 

owners,  to  investigate  the  subject,  satisfied  itself — 

'*  That,  althougli  the  benefits  conferred  by  steam  navigation  were  incalculable,  the 
stock  invested  in  boats  was,  as  a  general  rule,  a  losing  investment.  In  a  few  cases,  owing 
to  fortuitous  events,  or  to  the  exercise  of  more  than  usual  prudence,  money  has  been  made  ; 
but  the  instances  are  so  few  as  not  to  affect  the  rule.  One  gentleman,  who  has  been  engaged 
for  years  in  the  ownership  of  steamboats,  and  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  not  meeting 
with  any  loss  by  accident,  assured  the  writer,  that  his  aggregate  gain  during  the  whole  scries 
of  years,  was  only  about  six  per  cent  per  year,  on  the  capital  invested.  Tliese  facts  go  far  towards 
accounting  for  the  enormous  proportion  of  accidents  and  losses  which  occur  upon  our  rivers.  A 
few  instances,  in  which  large  profits  were  realised,  induced  a  great  number  of  individuals  to  em- 
bark in  this  business,  and  the  tonnage  lias  always  been  greater  than  the  trade  demanded.  The 
accidents,  which  are  almost  wholly  the  result  of  bad  management,  were  set  down  as  among  the 
unavoidable  chances  of  the  navigation,  and  instead  of  adopting  measures  to  prevent  them,  they 
were  deliberately  subtracted  from  the  supposed  profits,  as  matters  of  course.  As  the  boat  was 
not  expected  to  last  more  than  four  or  five  years,  at  best,  and  would  probably  be  burnt,  blown 
up,  or  sunk  within  that  period,  it  was  considered  good  economy  to  reduce  the  expenditures,  and 
to  make  money  by  any  means,  during  the  brief  existence  of  the  vessel.  Boats  were  hastily  and 
sliglitly  built,  furnished  with  cheap  engines,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  wholly  incompetent 
persons  ;  the  most  inexcusable  devices  were  resorted  to  to  get  freight  and  passengers,  and  the  most 
criminal  indifference  to  the  safety  of  the  boat  and  those  on  board,  observable  during  the  trip." 

Judge  Hall  observes,  in  1837: — 

••  Tlie  danger  of  injury  to  boats  from  snags,  has  now  become  greatly  diminished  in  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  hxis  almost  entirely  ceased  in  the  Ohio,  in  consequence  of  the  measures  adopted  for  the 
remotal  of  those  obstacles. 

*•  The  burning  of  boats  must  be  the  result  of  carelessness ;  and  the  dreadful  consequences 
arising  from  collision,  are  produced  by  negligence  and  by  design.  There  is  scarcely  a  conceivable 
>  in  which  boats  may  not  avoid  running  against  each  other  in  the  night ;  and  there  are  many 
in  which  the  officers  of  steamboats  have  been  induced,  by  a  ferocious  spirit  of  rivalry,  or 
\  other  uuwortliy  motive,  to  run  against  weaker  boats  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sink  tlictxv  vv\- 
iCaoUj. 
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*'  It  is  also  true,  that  miicli  of  the  evil  alluded  to  is  attributable  to  the  precipitaocy  and  cnlpaUc 
negligence  with  regard  to  their  own  safety  and  comfort  of  the  passengers.  Tiie  accidents  are  almost 
wholly  contined  to  insufficient  or  badly  managed  boats,  and  the  traveller  who  would  be  cautious  io 
embarking  only  in  tliose  of  the  more  respectable  class  would  almost  uniformly  insure  himself 
against  danger.  A  choice  of  boats,  embracing  every  variety,  from  the  best,  to  those  which  are 
wliolly  uiiseaworthy,  is  presented  at  all  our  principal  places  of  embarkation.  Yet  such  is  tbe 
feverish  impatience  of  delay,  evinced  by  most  travellers  in  our  country,  that  the  great  majonty 
hasten  on  board  the  first  boat  which  offers,  regardless  of  her  character,  and  only  anxious  to  he 
moving  forward,  under  any  discomfort,  and  at  every  liazard.  The  bad  boats  receive  undue  patmn- 
age,  the  best  do  not  meet  the  preference  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  are  not  compensated  for  the 
extra  expenditure  bestowed  upon  their  outfit  and  management ;  and  the  inducements  to  accom- 
modate the  public  well  being  weakened,  neither  the  owners  nor  officers  of  steamboats  feel  the  same 
solicitude  for  the  reputation  of  their  boats,  nor  the  same  degree  of  responsibility,  which  would 
occur  if  the  public  patronage  was  more  judiciously  bestowed.** 

The  following  remarks  are  from  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  from 

Mr.  William  C.  Redfield,  agent  of  the  steam  navigation  company  at  New  York. 

and  are  considered  as  embracing  the  steam  navigation  of  the  whole  union : — 

"  The  contests  for  speed,  or  practice  of  racing,  between  rival  steamboats,  has  been  the  cause, 
and  perhaps  justly,  of  considerable  alarm  in  the  community.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  is 
far  as  the  information  of  the  writer  extends,  there  has  no  accident  occurred  to  any  boiler  whkA 
can  be  cliargod  to  a  contest  of  tliis  sort.  The  close  and  uniform  attention  which  is  necetsarik 
given  to  tlie  action  and  state  of  the  boilers  and  engines,  in  such  contests,  may  have  had  a  tendency 
to  prevent  disaster.  But  this  hazard,  as  well  as  the  general  danger  of  generating  an  excess  of  steam, 
is  greatly  lessened  by  the  known  fact,  that  in  most  steamboats  the  furnaces  and  boilers  are  ooi 
competent  to  furnish  a  greater  supply  of  steam  than  can  be  used  with  safety,  with  an  ordinary  de- 
gree of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  engineers. 

"  The  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  danger  to  which  passengers  in  steamboats  are  exposed, 
though  sufficiently  appalling,  is  comparatively  much  less  than  in  other  modes  of  transit  with  wkidi 
the  public  have  been  long  "familiar ;  the  accidents  of  which,  if  not  so  astounding,  are  almost  of 
every  day  occurrence.  It  will  be  understood  that  I  allude  to  the  dangers  of  ordinary'  navigation, 
and  land  conveyance  by  animal  power  on  wheel  carriages.  In  the  former  case,  the  whole  or  grwitff 
part  of  both  passengers  and  crew  arc  frequently  lost,  and  sometimes  by  the  culpable  ignorance  or 
folly  of  the  officers  in  charf:e,  while  no  one  thinks  of  urging  a  legislative  remedy  for  this  too  com- 
mon ciitastrophc.  In  the  latter  class  of  cases,  should  inquiry  be  made  for  the  number  of  casualtia 
occurring  in  various  districts  in  a  given  number  of  years,  and  the  results  fairly  applied  to  our  wWf 
population  and  travel,  the  comparatively  small  number  injured  or  destroyed  in  steamboats  wooU 
be  matter  of  great  surprise  to  tliose  not  accustomed  to  make  such  estimates  upon  passing  ereotti 
It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  if  the  average  annual  loss  of  life  by  the  electric  stroke  wereascff- 
tained  in  the  manner  above  proposed,  the  results  would  probably  show  a  loss  of  life  by  this  nw 
casualty  far  exceeding  that  which  is  occasioned  by  accidents  in  steamboats." 

We  extract  from  an  interesting  report  of  a  committee  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, in  Congress,  made  in  1832,  by  Mr.  Wickliffe  of  Kentucky^  the  foUowiif 
tabular  statement  of  the  steamboat  accidents  in  the  United  States  previous  to 
that  date. 

Steamboat  Explosions  in  the  United  States,  previous  to  1831. 


DESCRIPTION.  I      Killed.      |  W 


I  ' 


13  High  prcHuro  exptiBiiiis 

27  Low  prt'uiirc        ditto .'!!..*]...*!.!.. 

14  Character  of  engines  uDkno\«-ii,  supposed  to  be  chiefly  high  pressure. 


fi2 


Total 


1     number. 

115 

93 

4Q 

BODber. 

856 

IM 

1?  J  ^'^^^^  1832  It  was  estimated,  that  besides  the  steamboats,  there  were  4000  flat  borti 
annually  descending  the  Mississippi,  whose  aggregate  capacity  would  be  160,000  tons.  As  thtfe 
do  not  return,  the  loss  on  them  would  amount  to  420,000  dollare,  and  the  expense  of  kadiil^ 
navigating,  and  unloading  them,  960,000  dollars  ;  making  the  whole  annual  expenditure,  apoo 
this  class  of  boats,  1,380,000  doUaw.  r-  i— 
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"  In  die  same  year  the  aggregate  cost  of  steamboats,  the  expenses  of  ninning  them,  interest, 
wear  and  tear,  wood,  wages,  and  subsistence  of  crews  and  passengers,  was  estimated  at  5,906,000 
dollars. 

**  The  total  expenditure  on  steam  and  flat  boats  was,  according  to  this  calculation,  7,286,000 
dollars. 

"  The  value  of  the  produce  exported  in  these  boats,  together  with  the  labour  expended  in 
and  about  them,  was  estimated  at  26,000,000  dollars. 

"  Tlie  different  descriptions  of  boats  which  navigated  the  western  rivers  tliat  year,  were  sup- 
posed to  give  employment  to  16,900  men,  namely  : — 

dolUrs. 
To  meclianics  and  labourers  employed  in  building  twenty  steamboats,  and  repairing 

others 1,700 

Woodcutters  4,400 

Crews  of  steamboats 4,800 

Building  flat  boats 2,000 

Navigating  flat  boats  to  New  Orleans 4,000 

Total 16,900 

*'  But  adding  to  those  who  are  directly  engaged,  the  much  larger  number  who  are  indirectly 
employed  in  making  engines,  and  in  furnishing,  supplying,  loading,  and  discliarging  boats,  the 
whole  number  of  persons  deriving  subsistence  from  this  navigation,  in  1832,  was  supposed  to  be 
90,000.  That  number  has  since  been  greatly  increased.  During  the  last  season  tliere  was  built 
mt  Pittsburg  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  about  twenty-five  steamboats,  at  Cincinnati  and  its 
neiglibourhood,  about  twenty-five. 

•*  From  \&22  to  1827,  the  loss  of  property  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  by  snags,  including 
steam  and  flat  boats,  and  their  cargoes,  amounted  to  1,362,500  dollars.  Loss  in  the  same  items, 
from  tlie  same  cause,  from  1827  to  1832,  was  381,000  dollars. 

Comparative  View  of  the  Number  of  Steamboats  built  at  different  Places  on  the  Mississippi 

and  Ohio  Rivers,  previous  to  1837. 


PLACES. 


PiCtfbitrg 

Ciacionati 

LooMville 

New  Albftoy 

BrownavUle 

WkcelloK 

Marietta 

Ste«b«Bville 

JeifenonirUle 

Naahnlle. 

Pertmieiitfi 

Camberlaad  Kiter  . 
BeaTer  

KI«bethtofrn  ,..,. 

Bridgeport 

New  Orleana  


Carried  forwnrd. 


Number. 


17S 

164 
33 
32 
22 
10 
18 
12 
10 
8 
7 
7 
7 
6 
0 
6 
5 


PLACES. 


Brought  forward  . 

Silrer  Creek 

Shousetown 

Portland 

Frederickaburg 

Big  Bone 

Kentucky  direr 

Gallipolis 

Brush  Creek 

Newport 

Frankfort 

New  Richmond 

St.  Louis  

Grave  Creek 

Big  Sandy < 

Augusta 

Richmond , 


Carried  forwanl. 


Number. 


A35 
5 
4 
4 

3 
3 

3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 


PLACES. 


Number. 


Brought  forward  . 

Aurora 

CUrksTille 

Licking  Hirer 

Zanesrille 

Salt  River 

Smithland 

Maysrille 

IVf  organtown 

Kockrille 

Lawrenceburg 

Rising  Sun 

Warren 

Economy 

K«'nawa 

Williamsport 


573 


Total . 


The  Proportions  of  the  above  to  the  several  States  in  which  Steamboats  are  built  for  the  Western 

waters,  are  nearly  as  follows  : 


PLACES. 


Okie. 


ylrania 

»eky 

Carried  forward. 


I  Number. 

220 
216 
.■S6 


.1 


.1       49H 


F  L  A  C  C  S. 

1  Number. 

Brought  forward 

Indiana ., 

...1       4'J8 
47 

Virginia 

22 

CHrriod  forward 

.'.67 

PLACES. 


Nunibt'r. 


Brought  forward S67 

PenneMee 14 

Other  places 7 


Total . 


In  the  beginning  of  1837,  there  were  of  the  above  588  : — worn  out,  129 
destroyed  by  snags,  33  ;  burnt,  35  ;  destroyed  by  explosion  of  gunpowder,  1 
rank  by  collision  with  other  steamboats,  8 ;  sunk  end  otherwise  destroyed,  59 
total  destroyed  or  worn  out,  265  steamboats. 
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The  number  of  steamboats  on  the  western  rtvera,  January  I,  1334i  was,  aocordiiig  to 
estimation,  about  2:)0,  measuring  39,000  eons.     Twenly-Rve  of  these  owcr  200  t0t» 

each,  plied  between  Louisville,  New  Orleans,  and  Cindimati]  meflMiring  ............  8.464 

Seven  between  Nashvilli?  and  New  Cirleans  ........„..,...,,, .„,.....„... %^/Sa 

Four  between  Florence  and  New  Orleans-..-,..^ <,,....,.  I,§]i 

Four  in  the  St.  Louis  trade...,*.* „.,.„....*..,*..-.» *— ,.^,.,., ..,,..  IJOOI 

Seven  in  the  cotton  trade  *........* *.* **.*..,*....., ^Hf 

Fifty-seven  not  in   establkhed  tmdcs,  from  120  to  siOO  tons ..,.,^ ,,„  8^1 

The  residue  under  120  tons  in  varlou!i  trades ...^..... ]4jG53 


ToiaL.....* *. * mjm 

The  annual  expense  of  running  these  boats  was  estitnateci  at  4,644^000 
dollars. 

The  number  of  flat  bottom  and  keel  boats  has  been  calculated  at  4000,  with 
a  tonnage  amounting  to  IGO^OOOtons;  making  the  whole  tonnage  on  the  western 
rivers,  about  200,000  tons. 

In  the  autumn  of  1834^  the  number  of  American  steamboats  on  Lake  £ne 

was  thirty-one,  whose  average  tonnage  was  about  343  tons  each,  the  number  uf 

schooners  234,  averaging  eighty-five  tons^  and  three  brigs,  with  aa  average  tonaigc 

of  215  tons. 

tons. 
Tonnage  of  siaamboats  od  the  Lake. *..«*....,« ..*.      10,633 

„         of  schooners  .*.*.*.„.„*.....*.......,....,..,.,. ..       19,690 

„         of  brigs ., ., * 545 


Total..*.. , 30J68 

Making  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  west|  exclusive  of  that  of  canal-boats,  ibcrt 
230,000  tons. 

The  Cincinnati  gazette  furnishes  a  complete  list  of  the  Bteamboats  built  woi 
fitted  out  at  that  port  during  the  year  1S44,  with  a  statement  of  the  cost  jumJ 
tonnage  of  each.  The  whole  number,  was  thirty-eight.  The  nutnber  bmili  w 
1843,  was  thirty-six.  In  the  statement  of  either  year,  the  boats  built  atotkf 
points  within  the  Cincinnati  district,  are  not  included.  The  lists  embrace  atlf 
those  built  at  Cincinnati. 


MONTHS. 


NAMES. 


Tonnaec- 

Gm^. 

number. 

dolUf. 

tOfi 

19,000 

AH 

a,noo 

^U 

1^000 

t99 

15,000     1 

im 

<4.D<Hi 

7tf 

A.WQ 

125 

lo.rtoo 

\hB 

lO.WM) 

H3 

c^m 

A3€ 

t».€4a 

170 

Ift.OWJ 

939 

tuim 

190 

ll.OW 

3SS 

30,000 

111 

(^000 

ni 

l^OQO 

136 

7j(m 

19^ 

n.«oo 

t3i 

ltl,«00 

»i 

^jm 

w 

4.m 

MONTHS. 


NA  M  8  4^ 


Taab>Ce.       C^ 


1H44 
January. 


Fobniary. 
March. 


April. 
Jane. 
Jii  y. 


August. 
Septvmber. 


Lunitf  Philippe  ..... 

OliT* 

Rodolph ,... 

Swifl^u^e,  No.  3.  .. 

Maria 

Irene 

Lynx * . . . 

Mendoca ^,,, 

Laurel 

Superb ^  •■ 

Oaiiitfl  Koone  ..«*. 
B.  Pranklio.  Ni.  7. 
^imon  Keutun  f... 

Prinoeaa ^ 

Blue  Hidee........ 

Mail.../: 

Paul  Pry .„ 

Al.  B.  Hamer...... 

Carolina 

Gaxelle .,, 


SrvtembtfT.   P«irl  ai*er, 
October, 


NfiTtfiuber. 


BatwLlle. 
jKnierpria*  .,..«. 

MtfieAr....,,^.,. 
■AlbatrAW...*.... 
iFjke,No.  7.  .._, 
[ArliatiftiMt,  No.  4.. 

WiTiior,...,^,,, 
ll*aar  Shtflbf*^. . . 

Fort  W* joe 

'Lady  Madiauu  .. 
jLuila,...  ..  ^4 , . . , 

.P^tnolu. ......,., 

Onriiine .......  ^ , 

lYorfciawQ  .«...,. 
5c  Mafy  ....>,., 

LerauU... ...... 


Wlialv  cinr. ...,.«  .... , 
T»iA\  numtier  of  bPai^  . 


71  M 


4it 


14* 
im 


IU0 
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**  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  these  thirty-eight  boats  (custom-house  measurement),  is  8248  tons 
and  tlie  aggregate  cost  568,000  dollars.  Of  the  thirty-six  boats  built  in  1843,  the  aggregate 
custom-house  measurement  was  8415  tons,  and  the  aggregate  cost  605,250  dollars.  Of  the  boats 
built  in  Cincinnati  in  1844,  the  average  size  is  219  tons,  and  the  average  cost  14,947  dollars.  Of 
tlioac  built  there  in  1843,  the  average  size  was  236  tons,  and  the  average  cost  16,812  dollars.  Tlie 
cost  per  ton  of  the  boats  built  in  Cincinnati  in  1844,  was  68  dollars  87^  cents ;  the  cost  per  ton 
of  tliose  built  there  in  1843,  was  71  dollars  94  cents.  These  are  interesting  facts;  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  tliem  more  directly  to  the  eye  at  a  glance,  we  construct  the  following 
Ubie  :— 


Y  K  A  11  S. 

Toi:napc. 

C.t. 

Ateragje  SIxe. 

ATerage  Cont. 

Cist  per  T(  n. 

1843 

number. 
8415 
8948 

dollars. 
005,350 
568,000 

tons. 
23C 
tl7 

dollars. 
16312 
14,947 

dlrs    cts. 
71     94 

1844 

68    87| 

**  A  liite  number  of  the  Pittsburg  Mondng  Herald  gives  the  names  of  437  steamboats  navigating 
the  western  and  south-western  waters;  tonnage,  in  1840,  as  follows  : — 


St-amboats. 

Steamboats. 

tnas      tons 

Prom    M  to  168  ... 

,.      lOOtoMt... 

„      300toS00... 

,.      S00to400... 

oomber. 

78 

lis 

105 
S4 

tons     tons 
Prom  400  to  500  ... 
„      500  to  600... 
,.      600  to  700... 
..      7S5 

number. 
S 
5 

4 
I 

According  to  a  statement  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  in  1842  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  was  as  follows : — 

"  Tliere  were  450  steamers,  averaging  each  200  tons,  and  making  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  90,000,  so  tliat  it  lias  a  good  deal  more  tlian  doubled  in  eight  years.  Valued  at  eighty 
dollars  the  ton,  they  cost  above  7,000,000  dollars,  and  arc  navigated  by  nearly  16,000  per- 
sons, at  thirty-^ve  to  each.  Besides  these  steamers,  there  are  about  4000  flat-boats,  which  cost 
each  105  dollars,  are  managed  by  five  hands  a-piece  (or  20,000  persons),  and  make  an  annual 
expense  of  1,380,000  dollars.  The  estimated  annual  expense  of  the  steam  navigation,  including 
fifteen  percent  for  insurance,  and  twenty  per  cent  for  wear  and  tear,  is  13,618,000  dollars.  If,  in 
1834,  they  employed  an  aggregate  of  90,000  persons,  they  must  now  occupy  at  least  180,000. 
The  boats,  ever  in  motion  when  the  sUte  of  the  waters  in  which  they  ply  permits,  probably 
average  each  some  twenty  trips  in  the  year.  Those  running  from  New  Orleans  to  tiic  more  dis- 
tant points  of  the  river,  make  from  eight  to  fifteen  trips  in  the  year  ;  while  those  carrying  the 
great  trade  from  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville,  to  St.  Louis,  perform  some  thirty  annual 
trips.  Otlien  run  between  still  nearer  ports,  and  make  more  frequent  voyages.  But  at  twenty 
eacli,  and  carrying  burdens  far  beyond  their  mere  admeasurement  of  tonnage,  their  collective 
annual  freight  would  be  1800  tons  ;  to  which,  if  that  of  4000  flat-boats  (each  seventy-five  tons)  be 
added,  we  have  a  total  freight,  for  the  entire  annual  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  of  about 
8;000,000  tons.  The  commerce  which  they  convey  (omitting  the  great  number  of  passengers 
wbom  they  waf^  in  some  9000  trips)  is  of  two  sorts :  tliat  of  the  export  trade  to  New  Orleans, 
and  that  of  siipply  and  interchange  between  the  different  regions  lying  on  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries.  The  latter  is  well  ascertained  to  be  considerably  greater,  as  naturally  happens  in  the 
internal  trade  of  all  wide  and  commercial  countries,  whose  dealings  with  foreign  lands  never  &il 
lo  fall  far  short  of  their  exchanges  with  each  otiier.  Tlie  statistics  collected  at  the  two  main 
points  where  the  best  means  of  information  can  be  commanded  (St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati),  esti- 
nate  this  internal  traffic  of  the  productions  of  the  country  itself  at  not  less  than  70,000,000  dollars 
annually ;  while  those  commodities  shipped  to  New  Orleans  for  exportation,  are  found  to  be 
MMWO,000  dollars  more.  The  downward  trade  may  thus  be  stated  at  120,000,000  dollars ;  the 
■maid,  or  return  trade  of  foreign  goods,  or  of  those  brought  up  the  river  from  other  parts  of  the 
union,  is  reckoned  at  about  100,000,(KK)  dollars.  Thus,  the  entire  amount  of  commodities  con- 
"^ftd  upon  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  does  not,  upon  the  best  estimates,  fall  short  of 
t90UOOO,000  dollars  annually,  which  is  but  30.000,000  dollars  lest  than  the  entire  value  of  the 
toniga  tiade  of  tlie  United  States  exports  and  imports  in  1841.** 
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AMERICA. 


Table  of  Distances  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  from  Pittsburg,  Pennsylfania,  to  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi. 


PLACES. 


Pittabarg,  PennsyWania,  toWhceliog.Virginia 

Marietta,  Ohio 

Portnnoutb,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Loiiiflville,  Kentucky 

EvaiiBviUe,  Iowa 

Mouth  of  Ohio... 

St.  Louis,  Mobile 

Total  to  St.  Louis,  1237  miles. 

St.  Lnuin,  to  mouth  of  Missouri 

Alton,  Illinois 

Hamburg,  Illinois 

Clarksville,  Mobile 

Louisiana,  Mobile 

Hannibal,  Mobile 

Marion  City,  Mobile 

Quincy,  Illinois 

La  Grange,  Mobile 

Tully,  Mobile 

Warsaw,  Illinois 

Keokuk,  W.  T..  (foot  of  Des  Moines  Hapids) 
Montrose,  W.T.  (head  of  Ues  Moines  Rapids) 


Miles. 

Total. 

No. 

No. 

90 

83 

178 

178 

350 

105 

40  f 

132 

593 

2410 

78i 

HM 

984 

2:^0 

1237 

18 

6 

24 

15 

39 

CO 

99 

12 

III 

30 

141 

10 

151 

to 

161 

12 

173 

8 

181 

20 

201 

5 

206 

15 

221 

PLACES. 


Commerce,  Illinois • 

Fort  Madison,  Western  Territory 

Burlington,  Western  Territory , 

Oquawka,  ( Yellow  Banks) 

Mouth  of  Iowa 

Mouth  of  Pine  River 

Mouth  of  R»K-k  RiTer , 

Stevenswn,  Illinois 

Rock  Island 

Cauaitn,(head  of  Cpper  Rapids) 

New  Pliiladelphis,  Western  Territory. 

SAVuiia,  West*  rn  Teiritory 

Smith«ille,  Illinois 

Kellview,  Western  Territory 

Mouth  of  PeTer  River 

Galena,  Illinois 

Du  Buque,  Western  Territory 

Cuss\ ille 

Prairie  la  Porte 

Prairie  du  Cbien 

Falls  of  St.  Anih  ny,  about 


Miln.Tsiri. 


Ko. 
1 
10 

SO 
M 
15 
35 

10 

8 
S 

18 
40 
20 
It 

6 
6 
8 
St 
SO 
8 
22 
26» 


m 

241 

117 
IV 

as 

IV 

m 

415 
42S 
Ol 

«v 

40 

m 

313 
» 


Total  from  Pittsburg  to  St.  Anthony  Falls,  2037  miles. 
Total  to  St.  Anthony  Falls,  800  miles. 

The  charge  or  fare  for  passage  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers  is  about 
three  dollars  per  100  miles  for  long  distances,  and  four  to  five  cents  per  mik 
for  short  distances.  Deck  passengers,  one  dollar  per  100  miles.  The  nswl 
speed  of  the  boats  is  six  miles  an  hour  up  stream,  and  from  ten  to  twdie 
down. 

An  important  point  of  internal  trade  on  the  Ohio  river,  is  the  Portland  vai 
Louisville  canal,  through  vNhich  the  navigation  of  that  great  river  passes. 

Statement  of  the  Number  of  Boats  that  have  passed  through  the  Portland  and  hoof 
ville  Canal  and  Amount  of  Tolls  received,  during  the  undermentioned  Years. 


YEARS. 

Steamboats. 

Flat  and  ke«l 
boats. 

Tonnage. 

1831 

number. 

406 

453 
1                 875 

938 
1,250 
1,182 
1,501 
1,058 
1.666 
1,231 
lfi3l 

983 

i;wo 

number. 
421 
170 
710 
6/3 
355 
260 
105 
438 
578 
302 
300 
183 
88 

tons. 
76,223 
7t,109 
169,885 
162,000 
200,413 
182.220 
242,374 
201,750 
800,400 
224,811 
180,007 
172,756 
232,264 

4hr*,    CIS. 
12,75t  n 
f5»756   11 
60,736  91 
01,MB    U 
80,165  M 

88^  ; 

145,424    • 
I2UI07    W 
I8(U6t   « 
134,901   » 
1I3,M4    • 

I07.t74  m 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1830 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

Total 

13,756 

4701 

2,425.567 

l,2i7J»   •_ 

The  trade  of  New  Orleans  with  the  upper  countries  of  the  Mississippi^  OMOi 
and  Missouri,  and  especially  the  produce  and  merchandise  brought^  dnritt 
several  years^  downwards  to  that  city^  will  be  found  detmled  in  our  acoounlo' 
New  Orleans. 

The  principal  places  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
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tuies,  between  New  Orleans  and  the  mouths  of  the  Ohio  and  Missouri^  we  have 
described  in  the  account  we  have  given  of  the  respective  states. 

The  great  entrepots  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  upper  counties  are  St.  Louis 
and  Cincinnati. 

St.  Louis,  as  late  as  the  year  1836,  was  little  more  than  a  trading  village; 
now  (1845)  contains  a  population  of  probably  40,000.  {See  description  of  the 
state  of  Missouri  and  its  towns.)  A  great  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  states  of 
Illinois  and  Missouri^  and  the  territories  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  centre  at  this 
town.  Bricks  in  great  quantity ;  and  deals^  boards,  &c.^  produced  by  numerous 
steam  saw-mills^  and  by  several  mills  for  planing;  the  produce  of  white-lead 
factories^  grist-mills,  oil-mills^  and  other  fabrics  also  create  an  active  trade.  The 
amount  of  marine  insurances  effected  at  St  Louis^  including  boat- hulls  and  car- 
goes, and  comprising  only  property  floating  on  the  rivers,  is  stated,  in  1842^  to 
have  been  58^021,986  dollars. 

The  leading  articles  of  export  from  St  Louis  and  of  the  adjacent  country,  of 
which  it  is  the  emporium,  are  lead^  tobacco^  furs,  and  peltries,  hemp,  flour,  wheat, 
and  other  agricultural  products;  abo  horses,  mules,  hogs,  and  live  cattle  of 
various  sorts,  which  are  shipped  to  the  south  in  flat  or  keel-boats. 

The  lead-mines  of  Washington,  and  other  southern  counties,  are  below 

St  Louis ;  although  the  lead  is  chiefly  shipped  from  that  port,  by  boats,  to  New 

Orleans.    The  quantities  of  this  article  received  at  St.  Louis,  from  the  Galena 

mines,  for  three  years,  ending  in  1841,  were  as  follow : — 

1839 pigs  375,000 

1840 „     390,000 

1841 „     425,000 

The  quantity  of  lead  received  at  New  Orleans,  Tor  the  same  period,  was  as 

follows : — 

1839 pigs  300,000 

1840 „     352,000 

1841 „     423,000 


Statembnt  of  the  Shipments  of  Lead  from  Galena  and  I>ubuqu6,  and  all  other  Points  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  for  1841,  1842,  and  1843. 
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55 


Fifs  Wisroosin  copper,  1400  equal  to  95,000lbii. 

**  The  alK)vc  statement  of  the  shipments  of  lead  made  from  this  section  of  the  country 
Chif  ieasoiiy  compared  with  that  of  1841  and  1842,  together  with  the  number  of  steanvbfCA^^. 
departurety  and  number  of  keels  and  barges  towed;  shows  56l,^2\  ^^  ai^e^vMX. \^r\^^^^ 
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pigs  in   1842,  and  in  small  bar  lead,  2410  pigs  against  840  pig^ ;  sliowing  an  actual 
increase  in  the  shipments  of  lead        ...  ...    115,032  pigs 

To  which  should  be  added  that  stopped  by  ice  in  1842, 
none  of  which  reached  St.  Louis  prior  to  the  10th  of 
April,  1843 2.5,142     „ 

Making  an  actual  increase  in  the  supply  of         .  .     .   140,174     „ 

"  That  made  into  shot,  say  5000  pigs,  has  gone  to  supply  the  lake  borders,  as  well  ts 
the  lead  sliipped  that  way.  The  steamboat  arrivals  show  an  increase  of  49  over  1842, 
being  244  against  195. 

"  The  article  of  Wisconsin  copper  is  attracting  notice,  and  will  become  a  yaluable  article 
in  the  trade  of  this  country.  Our  shipments  this  year  amomit  in  value  to,  say  1 1,000  dol- 
lars, and  will,  I  think,  in  1844,  double  that  amount.  In  the  Boston  market  it  commands 
the  same  price  as  Peruvian  copper,  and  with  one  house  has  the  preference  over  it. 

dlrs.        cts. 
**  The  value  of  the  lead  exported  from  here  this  year  may  be  set  down 
at  563,731  pigs  of  70Ibs.=39,461,171  lbs.;  at  two  dollars  twenty- 
seven  cents  and  one-third     ........  937,202     00 

And  copper 11,000     00 

Total 948,202     00 

Galena,  Dec,  \ 5,  IS-iSr 

Of  the  tobacco  crop  of  Missouri,  it  is  stated,  by  a  house  engaged  in  the  trade, 

that  the  shipments,  during  the  year  1841,  were  about  9000  hogsheads,  of  which 

8500  passed  through  St.  Louis,  and  of  the  subjoined  quality  and  value : — 

dollars,    dollars. 
2000  hhds.  strips  .  .  worth  in  Europe  175=350,000 

„       New  Orleans    120=300,000 

70=175,000 

„  50=  75,000 

25=  12,500 


2500  firsts . 
2500  seconds  . 
1500  X's    . 
500  king's  and  bull's  eye 


Total  .  .  .  912,500 
The  crop  for  1843,  was  estimated  at  above  12,000  hogsheads.  The  trade  of 
the  American  Fur  Company,  and  that  of  independent  fur  traders,  including 
the  fur  trade  of  nearly  all  the  northern  and  north-western  Indians  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  concentrates  at  St.  Louis.  The  value,  to  that 
city,  of  the  trade  in  cloths,  blankets,  and  other  fabrics  used  in  the  fur  trade  traflb^ 
exclusive  of  annuities,  the  pay  of  hands,  and  the  outfits  for  expeditions,  boats, 
&c.,  has  been  estimated,  by  individuals  familiar  with  the  trade,  as  exceeding 
225,000  dollars.  It  has  been  computed  that  the  exportation  of  furs,  buffido-robes, 
and  peltries,  the  proceeds  of  that  trade,  which  go  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  indepen- 
dently of  the  home  consumption,  and  the  quantity  sent  to  the  Ohio  and  other 
parts  of  the  west,  during  the  year  1841,  was  between  350,000  dollars  and  400,000 
dollars ;  and  that  the  entire  fur  trade  for  that  year  could  not  fall  short  of  500,000 
dollars.  This  trade  includes  the  furs  and  skins  that  were  collected  by  the  various 
Indian  tribes  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Columbia  to  the 
California. 

Hemp  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  the  Missouri  seedoe 
of  the  country.    There  are,  at  St.  Louis,  two  large  manufactories  of  boninff  ayil 

/ 
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bale  rope,  and  several  rope-walks.  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of 
hemp  were  exported  in  1840,  of  which  1600  tons,  grown  in  the  state,  were 
shipped  to  Kentucky,  380  tons  to  New  Orleans.  It  is  estimated  that  the  crop 
of  1841  was  double  that  of  the  preceding  year;  and,  that,  including  the  state  of 
Illinois,  the  farmers  of  which  are  beginning  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  manu- 
facture of  hemp,  the  total  crop  during  the  year  1842,  was  about  10,000  tons, 
valued  at  about  200,000  dollars. 

St.  Louis,  Alton,  Peoria,  and  most  of  the  villi^es  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Illinois  river,  export  many  thousand  tons  of  pork  in  various 
states  of  preparation,  as  bulk  and  barrelled  pork,  bacon  and  lard.  The  value  of 
the  trade  of  Illinois,  in  that  article,  was  estimated,  in  1841,  at  1,500,000  dollars. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  pork  produced  on  the  upper  Mississippi  has  been 
consumed  at  the  lead  mines,  by  the  Indians,  and  at  the  various  military  posts. 
A  part  of  that  which  is  produced  on  the  Missouri  is  consumed  by  the  Indians, 
the  fur  companies,  and  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  stationed  upon  the 
frontier.  In  1841,  174,000  barrels  of  flour,  and  237,000  bushels  of  wheat  were 
shipped  from  St.  Louis,  besides  a  great  number  of  horses,  mules,  horned  cattle, 
and  hogs,  which  are  sent  southward  by  the  flat  or  keel-boats. 

Merchandize,  of  various  sorts,  required  by  the  inland  population  is  imported 
into  St.  Louis,  as  a  depot,  from  the  east,  the  south,  and  the  Ohio,  and  estimated 
at  the  value  of  25,000,000  dollars.  Some  of  those  articles  imported  into  St. 
Louis,  such  as  Iiardware,  queen^s,  and  China  ware,  German  and  French  goods, 
linens,  wines,  and  Uquors,  to  the  amount  of  several  thousands  of  dollars,  were 
imported  in  transit  directly  from  Europe.  An  extensive  trade  is  carried  on 
between  St  Louis  and  Santa  Fe,  and  the  States  of  New  Mexico.— (*S'ee  Trade  of 
the  Prairies  and  Santa  Fe  hereafter,) 

On  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  437  boats  regularly  plied  during  the 
year  1841,  of  which  150  were  employed  in  the  St.  Louis  trade,  and  eighty-three 
steamboats  were,  in  part,  owned  by  citizens  of  that  place ;  some  of  which  plied 
from  the  Ohio  to  Peoria,  upon  the  Illinois,  and  to  Galena,  upon  the  Mississippi; 
others  were  employed  in  the  direct  trade  from  New  Orleans  to  various  points 
upon  the  Missouri,  making  St.  Louis  the  rallying  point.  The  steamboats,  keel- 
boats,  and  flatboats,  either  carried  direct  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  or  sold 
along  the  river  coast,  flax-seed,  tobacco,  wheat,  whiskey,  shot,  hides,  hemp, 
castor  oil,  corn,  meal,  buffalo  robes,  bees'-wax,  rope,  butter,  bagging,  beans,  furs 
and  peltries,  green  fruit,  dried  tallow,  bacon,  beef,  dried  corn,  flour,  lard,  lead, 
oats,  potatoes,  pork,  onions,  and  live  cattle. 

Vicksburg,  Natchez,  and  other  minor  places,  are  important  points  of  ship- 
ment for  the  produce  of  the  interior  to  New  Orleans,  the  grand  entrepot  of  the 
Mississippiaii  regions  for  foreign  commerce,  and  the  natural  point  of  export  to 
foreign  countries. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

THE  AMERlCAiN  FUR  TRADE. 

The  trade  for  the  purchase  of  the  skins  of  wild  animals  commenced  neuiy 
with  the  first  voyages  to  the  coasts  of  America.  We  find  that  the  early  voyagen 
traded  for  furs  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence^  and  along  the  shores  and  rivers 
of  Acadia  (now  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick),  and  various  parts  of  the 
country  now  forming  the  state  of  Maine,  and  the  New  England  states,  and  of 
Cape  Breton,  St.  John^s  Island,  and  Newfoundland.  The  skins  of  bears,  foxes, 
martens,  and  some  other  wild  animals,  have  continued  from  that  period  down  to 
the  present  day,  to  form  articles  of  commerce,  to  a  moderate  extent,  in  all  those 
countries. 

The  great  fur  trade  of  North  America  commenced  first  at,  and  was  carried  od 
from,  Canada,  and  it  was,  afterwards  shared  by  adventurers  who  resorted  to 
Hudson  Bay. 

The  French  colonists,  who  established  themselves  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  bordering  lakes  and  streams,  not  discovering  gems  nor  gold,  directed  their 
views  to  the  mighty  wilderness,  and  to  the  vast  lakes  and  magnificent  streams 
west  of  Quebec ;  and  to  the  hunting  of  wild  animals,  whose  furs  were  of  grot 
value  in  the  foreign  markets.  Cardinal  Richelieu  organised,  in  1627,  the  Com- 
pany of  New  France,  a  chartered  body  comprised  of  100  members,  and  gruited 
to  this  company  two  ships  of  war.  From  that  time  the  French  colonists 
extended  their  posts  along  the  grejit  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  west.  These  posts 
were  the  points  of  rendezvous  of  the  fur  traders — where  European  wares  were 
exchanged  for  the  skins  of  wild  beasts. 

Tlie  French  fur  trade  was  created  as  much  by  the  character  of  the  peopk  ss 
the  spirit  and  policy  of  the  government.  The  French  colonists  were  scatteiel 
at  different  commanding  points  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  banks  of  As 
Missouri.  They  consisted  of  three  classes :  the  seigneursj  who  were  deemed  As 
patricians  of  the  country,  and  who  held  its  advantages  by  royul  cdiarten;  die 
ecclesiastics,  who  erected  their  crosses  amid  the  near  and  distant  Indian  natioiSi 
and  who  were  important  agents  of  the  French  government  in  gaining  the  fmmi' 
ship  of  the  aborigines ;  and  the  vagrant  adventurers  who  were  subjects  of  te 
feudal  system  under  the  Coutume  de  Paris,  or  the  French  colonial  law. 

The  French  American  colonies  were  military  and  mercantile,  far  morD  ibtM 
agricultural  colonies.    The  feudal  possessors  of  the  country  strovei  by  the  i 
they  pursued,  rather  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  temporary  sidvaiitige  1 
to  perpetuate  either  their  own  hold  on  the  soil,  or  the  dominiou  of  Fnynoo  ( 
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the  Canados.  Under  noble  leaders,  and  the  Jesuits  and  priests^  feudal,  semi- 
military,  and  trading,  as  well  as  converting,  or  religious,  expeditions,  were 
despatched^  from  time  to  time,  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  government  at 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  with  implements  to  erect  posts,  or  fectories  upon  the 
borders  of  the  lakes,  as  places  of  deposit  for  European  merchandise,  and  for  the 
peltries  collected,  and  as  outposts  for  the  protection  of  French  power.  Within 
the  first  fifty  years  after  the  foundation  of  Quebec,  by  Samuel  de  Champlain^ 
we  find  factories  extending  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  at  Detroit,  Mackinaw, 
Daquesne,  Chicago,  Green  Bay,  St.  Joseph,  St  Marie,  and  St.  Vincent.  They 
cimaisted  of  rude  houses,  erected  in  the  woods,  thatched  with  bark,  and  in  the 
midst  of  those  buildings  the  Jesuit  missionary  erected  a  chapel,  surmounted  by 
a  cross.  A  rude  fort  constructed  with  palisades  contained  a  small  garrison  of 
soldiers. 

The  seigneurs,  who,  with  the  governor-general  of  Canada,  were  invested  with 
the  sovereign  power,  under  the  King  of  France,  were  generally  partners  in  the 
far  trading  company. 

The  active  agents  of  the  French  fur  trade  were  the  Coureurs  des  Bois,  or 
rangers  of  the  woods.  As  a  class,  they  were  reckless  and  improvident.  Inured 
to  the  hardships  of  the  forest  and  the  wilderness,  they  soon  became  attached  to  a 
wandering  life  amidst  the  woods.  The  dress  of  the  Coureurs  des  Bois  consisted 
of  leggings,  mocassins,  a  capote,  or  blanket  coat,  and  a  red  sash  twined  around 
them  as  a  girdle,  in  which  was  stuck  a  steel  scalping-knife.  In  this  respect  they 
differed  little  from  the  native  Indians.  They  departed  for  the  west  periodically, 
by  the  north-western  lakes ;  and  thence,  by  the  forest  and  streams,  to  those  posts 
where  the  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting,  and  where  were  collected  the 
cargoes  of  furs  and  peltry,  with  which  they  returned  to  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
from  which  the  furs  were  shipped  for  France.  The  goods  sent  upwards,  and  the 
furs  brought  down  made  up  in  packs,  were  transported  in  canoes  made  of  birch 
barky  sufficiently  large  to  convey  six  men  and  the  goods  transported  into  the 
interior  for  barter,  and  the  furs  received  in  exchange.  The  articles  of  trade  were 
imported  from  France,  in  packages  of  convenient  size.  They  consisted  of  cotton 
cloths,  blankets,  calicoes^  guns,  hatchets,  and  other  kinds  of  hardware,  cheap 
ornaments,  and  other  articles  suited  to  the  taste  or  wants  of  the  Indians.  Thus 
the  fur  traders,  when  they  reached  the  Indian  territory,  either  hunted  or  trapped 
themselves,  or  exchanged  their  goods  with  the  Indians  for  the  furs,  which  were 
deposited  with  the  ''  Farmers  of  the  Beaver  Skins,'^  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent 
to  the  markets. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  desertion  of  the  traders  from  the  posts,  it  was 
ordwned  that  no  person  should  be  permitted  to  trade  with  the  Indians  without 
passports  from  the  French  king,  and  all  persons  vAxo  had  not  those  licences, 
prohibited  going  from  Quebec,  or  Montreal,  to  the  Indian  country  under 
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the  penalty  of  death.  The  ordinary  price  of  these  licences,  according  to  La 
Ilontan,  was  600  crowns,  and  tlicy  were  purchased  from  the  governor-general  of 
Canada  by  the  merchants,  and  by  them  sold  to  the  Courenrs  des  Boig,  at  an 
advance  of  about  fifteen  per  cent  more  than  they  could  command  in  ready  money 
at  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  privileges  granted  in  those  licences  allowed  each 
possessor  to  proceed  to  the  ports  with  two  large  canoes  laden  with  cargoes  of 
manufactured  goods,  valued  at  about  1000  crowns.  Each  canoe  had  a  crew  of 
six  men.  On  their  voyages  made  through  the  lakes  annually,  the  ordinary  profit 
was  100  per  cent,  from  which  the  merchant  took  1000  crowns  for  the  prime 
cost  of  his  exported  goods,  600  crowns  for  his  licence,  and  forty  per  cent  for 
bottomry^  so  that  there  remained,  from  the  two  cargoes,  only  680  crowns,  wliicli 
were  divided  among  the  twelve  Courenrs  des  Bois.  During  each  year  the  traders 
came  down  the  lakes  and  streams,  from  the  remotest  banks  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  then  to  the  Ottawas  river,  or  across  the  portage  of  Niagara,  with  full  freights, 
which  were  disposed  of  at  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

The  evil  effects  of  this  exclusive  policy  soon  became  manifest,  and  nearlr 
every  person  was  permitted  to  embark  in  the  fur  trade,  and  the  system  of 
granting  licences  was  abolished.  Great  improvidence  soon  pervaded  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Canadian  fur  trade.  French  manufactures,  used  in  the  trade,  were 
of  much  higher  cost  than  those  of  the  English,  and  in  consequence  the  profit! 
became  so  small  that  many  of  the  French  traders  absconded  to  the  English 
posts,  which  were  first  established  in  the  country  now  forming  the  state  of 
New  York, 

The  Baron  La  Hontan,  who  was  a  resident  at  Montreal  about  the  year  1685, 

and  who  was  for  some  time  the  French  commandant  of  a  fur  trading  post  ob 

the  River  St.  Clair,  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  in  his  account  of  the  to 

trade,  says, — 

"  Much  about  the  same  day,  there  arrived  at  Montreal,  twenty-five  or  thirty  caiw« 
belonging  to  tlie  Courenrs  des  Bois,  laden  with  beaver  skins.  The  carg^  of  each  cum 
aniountea  to  forty  packs,  and  will  fetch  fifty  crowns  at  the  farmers'  ofiice.  These  caooei 
were  followed  by  fifty  more,  of  the  Ottawas  and  Ilurons,  who  came  do\*-n  every  year  to  tbr 
colony,  in  order  to  make  a  better  market  than  they  can  do  in  their  own  country  of  MicUi* 
mackinac,  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Hurons  (Lake  Huron),  at  the  moatliof 
the  Lake  of  the  Uliuese  (Lake  Michigan).  Their  way  of  trading  is  as  follows: — Upon 
their  arrival,  they  encamp  at  the  distance  of  500  or  600  paces  from  the  town.  The  neit 
day  is  spent  in  ranging  their  canoes,  unloading  their  goods,  and  pitching  their  tents^  mlA 
are  made  of  birch  hark.  The  next  day  they  demand  an  audience  of  the  gpovemor-geoenli 
which  is  granted  them  that  same  day  in  a  public  place.  Upon  this  occasion  each  natioD 
makes  a  ring  for  itself.  The  savages  sit  upon  the  ground,  with  their  pipes  in  their  mouthtf 
and  the  governor  is  seated  in  an  arm-chair ;  after  which,:  there  starts  up  an  orator,  or 
s[)eaker,  from  one  of  these  nations,  who  makes  an  harangue,  purporting  •  that  his  bpethren 
arc  come  to  visit  the  governor-general,  and  to  renew  with  him  their  wonted  friendship ;  tfait 
their  chief  view  is  to  promote  tlie  interest  of  the  French,  some  of  whom  being  \  '  '^ 


with  the  way  of  traffic,  and  being  too  weak  for  the  transi^orting  of  goods  from  the  bbfi 
would  be  unable  to  deal  in  beaver  skins,  if  his  bretliren  did  not  come  in  person  to  deal  with 
theui  in  their  own  colonies ;  that  they  know  very  well  how  acceptable  their  airifil  »  ^ 
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the  inhabitants  of  Montreal,  from  the  advantage  they  reap  by  it ;  that,  inasmuch  as 
beaver  skins  are  much  valued  in  France,  and  the  French  goods  given  in  exchange  are  of  an 
inconsiderable  value,  they  mean  to  give  the  French  sufficient  proof  of  their  readiness  to 
furnish  them  with  what  they  desire  so  earnestly.  That  by  way  of  preparation  for  another 
year's  cargo,  they  are  come  to  take  in  exchange  fusils,  powder,  and  ball,  in  order  to  hunt 
great  numbers  of  beavers,  or  to  gall  the  Iroquois,  in  case  they  offer  to  disturb  the  French 
settlements.  And  in  fine,  that  in  confirmation  of  their  words,  they  throw  a  porcelain  collar 
with  some  beaver  skins  to  the  govemor-g^eneral,  whose  protection  they  lay  claim  to,  in  case 
of  any  robbery  or  abuse  committed  upon  them  in  the  town.'  The  si)okesman,  having  made 
an  end  of  his  speech,  returns  to  his  place,  and  takes  up  his  pipe,  and  the  interpreter  explains 
the  substance  of  the  harangue  to  the  governor,  who  commonly  gives  a  very  cixal  answer, 
especially  if  the  presents  be  valuable ;  in  consideration  of  which  he  likewise  makes  them  a 
present  of  some  trifling  things.  This  done,  the  savages  rise  up  and  return  to  their  huts,  to 
make  suitable  preparations  for  the  ensuing  trucking. 

'*  The  next  day  the  savages  make  their  slaves  carry  the  skins  to  the  houses  of  the  mer- 
chants, who  barg^n  with  them  for  such  clothes  as  they  want.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Mon- 
treal are  allowed  to  traffic  with  them,  in  any  commodity  but  rum  and  brandy ;  these  two 
being  excepted,  upon  the  account  that  when  the  savages  have  got  what  they  wanted,  and 
have  any  skins  left,  they  drink  to  excess,  and  then  kill  their  slaves,  for  when  they  are  in 
drink,  they  quarrel  and  fight,  and  if  they  were  not  held  by  those  who  are  sober,  would  cer- 
tainly make  havoc  one  of  another.  However,  you  must  observe  that  none  of  them  will 
touch  either  gold  or  silver. 

"As  soon  as  the  savages  have  made  an  end  of  their  trucking,  they  take  leave  of  the 
governor,  and  so  return  home  by  the  river  Ottawas.  To  conclude,  they  did  a  great  deal 
of  good  both  to  the  poor  and  rich,  for  you  will  readily  apprehend  that  every  body  turns 
merchant  upon  such  occasions.*' 

At  this  early  period,  a  jealousy  arose  on  the  part  of  the  French  towards  the 
advances  of  the  English  fur  traders:  who,  as  early  as  1686,  had  penetrated  the 
wildernesses  as  far  as  Michilimackinac.  In  1720,  Charlevoix  says,  **  As  for  what 
has  been  said,  that  by  making  a  settlement  at  the  Detroit,  we  should  bring  the 
fur  trade  too  much  within  reach  (of  the  English),  there  is  not  a  man  in  Canada 
who  does  not  agree  that  we  can  never  succeed  in  preventing  the  Indians  from 
carrying  them  their  commodities,  let  them  be  settled  where  they  will,  and  with 
all  the  precautions  we  can  possibly  take,  except  by  causing  them  to  find  the  same 
advantage  in  trading  with  us  as  in  the  province  of  New  York." 

While  the  French  traders  were  trading  among  the  forests  bordering  on  the 
great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  and  supplying  furs  to  the  markets  of  France, 
a  rival  power  appeared  in  Hudson^s  Bay ;  which  great  inlet  was  first  entered  by 
the  expedition  sent  from  England,  to  discover  a  northern  passage  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific.  Charles  II.  granted  to  a  society  of  liOndon  merchants, 
denominated  The  Hudson  s  Baj/  Compan^y  a  charter  in  1669,  upon  the  implied 
condition  that  they  would  strive  to  discover  a  north-west  passage,  lliis  associa- 
tion confined  its  trade  within  the  regions  of  the  north,  until  as  a  competitor 
with  the  French,  for  nearly  a  century,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  after- 
wards extended  its  trade  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  north-western 
territory. 

The  English  fur  trade  continued  to  advance  through  the  great  chain  of  the 
lakes  and  the  region  of  Hudson's  Bay,  mingling  barbarism  and  civilisation,  until 
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the  power  of  France  was  driven  from  Canada.  From  the  time  of  the  surrender 
of  the  French  posts  in  1760^  down  to  the  year  1766^  the  fur  trade  from  Montreal 
was  in  a  great  measure  suspended.  The  furs  which  were  collected  by  the  In- 
dians from  the  borders  of  the  lakes,  were  sold  to  the  traders  of  Hudson's  Bay. 
who  now  extended  their  posts  towards  the  territory  which  had  formerly  been 
occupied  by  France.  In  1766,  a  few  Scotch  merchants  from  Upper  Canada,  find- 
ing the  field  unoccupied,  established  a  post  and  factory  at  Michilimackinac,  the 
central  post  of  the  former  French  fur  trade.  From  this  point,  their  operations 
soon  extended  far  beyond  Lake  Superior  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, north  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  the  Saskatchawine  and  Lake  Athabaso. 
These  traders,  on  coming  in  collision  with  the  traders  of  Hudson's  Bay,  were 
for  some  time  harassed,  but  not  expelled  by  the  latter. 

Jonathan  Carver,  an  adventurous  native  of  Connecticut,  left  Boston  in  1766. 
and  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  and  the  upper  lakes,  passed  the 
two  succeeding  years  in  exploring  the  country  west  of  the  MississippL    His 
intention  was  to  ascertain  the  character  and  acquire  the  languages  of  the  varioos 
Indian  tribes  which  were  scattered  over  those  regions,  as  well  as  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  quality  and  productions  of  the  soil  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
and  also  to  discover  the  breadth  of  the  continent  of  those  regions  in  its  broadest 
part,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  the  forty-third  and  the 
forty-sixth  degree  of  northern  latitude.     His  ultimate  object  was  to  propose  U> 
the  government  the  establishment  of  a  post  in  that  region,  near  the  ^  Strut  of 
Anian,"  which  he  considered  would  facilitate  the  discovery  of  a  piassage  between 
Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Pacific.     These  objects,  however,  he  was  not  destined 
to  complete ;  as  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  project  just  as  be  had  adraioed 
to  the  river  St.  Peter's.    The  journal  of  his  travels  was  pubUshed  in  Londoe, 
and  widely  circulated.      It  contained   interesdng  information   relating  to  the 
topography  of  a  country  which  had  then  been  but  partially  explored^  as  wdltf 
facts  relating  to  the  Indian  tribes.     It  soon  led  to  further  adventures. 

In  1784,  preparations  were  made  by  several  European  nations  for  the  prQl^ 
cution  of  the  fur  trade ;  especially  between  the  north-western  coast  of  Amenea 
and  China.  At  this  period,  the  Russians  procured  the  greater  part  of  their  fioi 
from  the  northern  parts  of  their  empire,  and  transported  them  to  China  by  had; 
while  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  were  supplied  by  the  factories  of  Canada  and 
Hudson's  Bay.  China  had  been  long  a  valuable  mart  for  furs,  which  were  bigUj 
prized  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  as  a  defence  against  the 
cold,  and  throughout  its  whole  extent,  as  a  badge  of  rank  and  wealth. 

In  1785,  James  Hanna,  an  Englishman,  sailed  from  Canton  in  April,  for  ^ 
prosecution  of  the  fur  trade,  and,  in  August,  he  arrived  in  Nootka  Sound  in  the 
first  ship  that  had  ever  explored  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  Hen  he 
exchanged  coarse  manufactures^  and  old  iron,  for  a  valuable  cam  of  tan^  with 
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which  he  returned  to  the  port  of  Canton.  About  the  same  period^  an  association 
of  merchants  termed  the  ^^  King  George^s  Sound  Company,"  was  formed  in 
London  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade  on  the  western  coast  of  America. 
The  scheme  of  this  company  was  to  collect  furs  on  that  part  of  the  continent, 
and  to  transport  them  direct  to  Canton,  receiving  their  return  cargo  in  tea :  a 
special  permission  having  been  granted  by  the  East  India  Company,  to  carry  those 
teas  to  London.  For  this  purpose  two  ships  were  despatched  to  the  Northern 
Pacific  In  the  course  of  the  two  following  years,  two  vessels  were  sent  out  from 
Calcutta  and  Bombay,  by  the  East  India  Company ;  from  Macao  and  Canton 
by  the  English  and  Portuguese ;  and  from  Ostend  under  the  flag  of  the  Austrian 
'East  India  Company.  The  French  also,  in  1790,  despatched  expeditions  to  the 
north-west  coast  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  respecting  the  fur  trade. 
An  agent  was  sent  out  by  Spain  to  California  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  furs 
for  the  market  of  Canton,  in  which  adventure  he  appears  to  have  partially  suc- 
ceeded. But  the  few  furs  which  he  had  collected  were  of  inferior  quality.  Mean- 
time the  Russians  gradually  extended  their  trade  on  the  north-western  coast. 
The  American  ships  Columbia y  of  220  tons,  and  the  hady  Washington^  of  90 
tons,  under  the  command  of  Kendrick  and  Gray,  were  fitted  out  by  an  associa- 
tion of  merchants  in  Boston,  and  furnished  with  sea  letters  from  the  general 
government  They  sailed  together  on  the  30th  of  September,  1787,  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  fur  trade  on  the  same  coast. 

During  the  year  1787,  the  North-west  Company  of  Montreal  was  established. 
This  association  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  fatal  collisions 
which  had  occurred  between  individual  Canadian  traders  and  those  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  as  well  as  to  re-organise  the  fur  trade  on  a  larger  and 
more  secure  system.  Its  members  were  comprised  of  the  principal  merchants 
of  Montreal,  who  had  before  been  engaged  in  the  fur  trade  around  the  lakes. 
This  company  did  not  obtain  a  charter,  but  constituted  themselves  a  commercial 
partnership.  It  consisted  of  shares  unequally  divided  among  individual  stock- 
holders, some  of  whom  were  engaged  in  the  importation  of  goods  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  trade,  in  the  supply  of  capital,  and  in  the  exportation  of  the 
proceeds ;  and  others  who  were  employed  in  actual  trade  at  the  interior  posts 
and  among  the  Indians.  The  shares  of  this  company  were  gradually  increased. 
The  agents  of  the  company  went  annually  to  Detroit,  Mackinaw,  St.  Mary,  and 
the  grand  portage,  where  they  received  the  furs,  and  forwarded  them  to  Montreal. 
The  articles  for  the  trade  consisted  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  hardware, 
eotlery,  fire-arms,  ammunition,  some  spirits,  and  those  ornaments  and  tinsels 
which  were  prized  by  the  Indians,  as  well  as  in  the  market  of  Montreal.  These 
goods  were  annually  shipped  from  London  about  the  first  of  May,  and  in  the 
winter  they  were  bartered  for  furs  and  peltry,  which  during  the  next  autumn 
were  shipped  from  Canada  to  London.     The  food  which  they  used  was  of  a 
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coarse  kind.  The  partners  of  the  company,  the  interpreters^  clerks,  guides,  and 
all  in  office,  were  allowed  better  provisions ;  but  the  canoe-men^  or  voyageurs^ 
had  generally  nothing  better  than  fat  melted,  or  boiled,  with  Indian  com  meal 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  had  exercised  supreme  dominion  over 
the  cold  regions  of  the  north,  soon  found  a  new  company  advancing  over  thdr 
territory,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  two  companies  soon  gave  rise  to  violent  outbreaks, 
though  they  confined  themselves  within  different  chartered  limits.  The  North-west 
Company  extended  its  operations  over  the  north-western  lakes :  their  employes 
aided  by  French  Canadians,  half-breeds,  and  Indians,  with  their  commanders  or 
agents,  occupied  the  posts  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  French  along  the 
great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi ;  and  in  two  years  after  the  first  establishment  of 
the  North-west  Company,  its  advanced  posts  extended  as  far  as  Athabasca  lake, 
800  miles  beyond  Lake  Superior. 

The  following  table,  exhibiting  the  number  of  skins,  which  were  collected  by 
this  company  during  one  year,  is  given  in  the  introduction  to  the  Voyages  of 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  a  partner  in  that  association : — 

Product  of  the  North-west  Company,  for  one  Year  previous  to  1794. 

106,000  beaver  skins.  600  wolverine  skins. 

2,100  bear  skins.  1,650  fisher  skins. 

1,600  fox  skins.  100  racoon  skins. 

4,000  kit  fox  skins.  3,800  wolf  skins. 

4,600  otter  skins.  700  elk  skins. 

16,000  musksquash  skins.  750  deer  skins. 

32,000  marten  skins.  1,200  dressed  deer  skins. 

]  ,800  mink  skins.  500  buffalo  robes. 

6,000  lynx  skins. 

Fort  William,  near  the  grand  portage  on  the  north-western  shore  of  Lake  Sa- 
perior,  was  the  port  of  annual  rendezvous,  where  the  partners  from  the  interior  met 
the  leading  directors  from  Montreal,  to  discuss  the  interests  of  the  trade.  Tbt 
latter  ascended  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  west  in  large  canoes,  manned  by 
Canadian  voyagers,  and  provided  with  articles  of  trafBc  as  well  as  of  Inznry, 
not  excepting  the  choicest  wines.  The  place  of  assemblage  was  the  gnai 
council-house,  a  large  wooden  building.  The  antlers  of  the  elk,  the  bow,  and 
the  war  club  ;  Indian  ornaments  of  various  kinds  ;  richly  sculptured  pipes 
wrought  from  the  red  stone  of  that  region,  or  cut  from  the  horns  of  the  deer, 
and  ornamented  with  the  plumes  of  birds ;  buffalo  robes,  and  various  trophisi 
of  Indian  hunting  and  warfare,  adorned  the  walls  of  the  halL  Bear  and  boflUo 
skins  formed  the  carpets.  At  this  season  a  grand  dinner  was  usually  provided: 
consisting  of  the  flesh  of  deer,  buffalo,  hares ;  of  various  wild  fowl ;  of  fiA 
caught  in  the  lakes  or  streams;  and  of  the  luxuries  carried  from  MontraL 
The  partner  of  the  company ;  the  French  voyageur,  decorated  with  tinsel,  and 
with  a  red  feather  waving  in  his  hat;  the  half-breed,  the  higfaknder,  and  Ae 
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Indian,  were  all  mingled  together.  On  these  occasions  the  forests  and  rocks 
echoed  the  soifjg  and  the  wild  music  of  revelry;  and  the  Indians  and  traders 
shared  equally  in  the  pleasures,  or  intemperance^  of  this  annual  orgy. 

The  Russian  government  was,  at  the  same  period,  extending  its  establish- 
ments along  the  western  coasts  of  America.  An  association  was  formed  by  the 
merchants  of  Eastern  Siberia  as  early  as  1785,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  fur  trade  upon  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Pacific,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Empress  Catherine.  The  government  seemed  disposed  to  suppress  that 
company,  on  account  of  the  cruelty  of  its  agents  towards  the  natives.  But 
the  Czar,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1799^  granted  to  the  association  a  charter,  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Russian  American  Fur  Company,"  giving  its  shareholders  an 
exclusive  right  to  trade,  for  twenty  years,  along  a  large  portion  of  the  coast.  This 
privilege  was  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander.  The  directors  of  this  com- 
pany had  their  residence  in  Siberia,  at  their  grand  depository  for  the  China  trade. 
Tliis  chief  office  was  afterwards  changed  to  St  Petersburg,  and  was  placed  under 
the  general  control  of  the  imperial  department  of  commerce.  The  Russian  fur 
trade,  although  more  absolute  and  military  than  was  that  of  the  French,  or 
than  that  of  the  English,  was  governed  by  nearly  the  same  general  system. 
At  this  early  period,  numerous  collisions  occurred  between  the  Russian  and 
the  United  States'  fiir  traders,  arising  from  mercantile  rivalry ;  and,  among  other 
charges  made,  it  was  complained  that  fire-arms  were  furnished  to  the  natives 
by  the  Americans.  During  the  year  1791,  seven  vessels  from  the  United  States 
arrived  in  the  North  Pacific,  in  search  of  furs;  and  Captain  Ingraham,  who 
sailed  from  Boston,  in  1790,  discovered  the  group  which  he  called  the 
Washington  islands. 

That  celebrated  intrepid  traveller,  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  traversed  the 
continent  of  America,  to  the  Pacific,  in  1793,  but  England  did  not  then  seize 
upon  the  advantages  which  his  experience  enabled  him  to  describe.  The 
American  vessels  which  traded  to  the  north-west  coast  for  furs,  sailed  from  the 
United  States  or  from  Europe,  to  the  North  Pacific,  with  cargoes  of  spirits,  wine, 
sugar,  tobacco,  fire-arms,  gunpowder,  iron,  and  coarse  manufactures  of  various 
kinds,  which  were  exchanged  along  the  sea-coasts  with  the  natives,  or  Russians, 
for  furs;  or  return  cargoes  were  obtained  by  hiring  from  the  Russian  agent, 
hunters  and  fishermen  to  procure  furs  and  fish.  These  cargoes  were  then 
shipped  to  Canton,  and  bartered  for  teas,  porcelain,  nankeen,  and  silks,  which 
were  shipped  to  the  markets  of  Europe  or  the  United  States  ;  or  if  the 
American  ships  were  not  able  to  collect  a  full  cargo  of  furs,  they,  in  its  broadest 
extent,  were  laden  with  sandal- wood,  pearl-shells,  and  tortoise-shells,  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  for  which  articles  a  market  and  fair  prices  were  found  at 
Canton. 

In  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  North-west  Company  of  Catvoda.)  ^^kv 
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American  fur  trading  company  was  afterwards  formed^  called,  from  itsprindpal 
depot  on  the  island  of  Mackinaw,  the  Mackinaw  Company.  The  North-west 
and  Hudson's  Bay  Companies  traded  amidst  the  regions  of  the  north,  and  at  the 
head  waters  of  the  Missouri;  and  the  Mackinaw  Company  traded  chiefly  in  canoes 
to  the  regions  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

By  a  clause  in  Mr.  Jay's  treaty,  concluded  in  1794,  British  traders  were  per 
mitted  to  enter  the  American  territory,  to  carry  on  the  fur  trade.  By  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  in  1803,  the  Americans  acquired  the  splendid  advantages  of 
navigating  the  Mississippi,  and  all  its  tributaries,  from  their  sources  to  the  set. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  then  president,  projected  an  expedition,  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
federal  government,  for  the  exploration  of  the  country  watered  by  the  Missouri, 
and  westward  to  the  Pacific,  which  led  to  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke. 
Those  adventurous  travellers  proceeded  up  the  Missouri  towards  the  Rodcy 
mountains,  partly  by  land  and  partly  by  water,  exploring  the  main  stream  to  its 
source.  Here  they  prepared  to  cross  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  August,  1805, 
and  having  accomplished  their  object,  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
on  the  7th  of  November,  of  the  same  year. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  the  North-west  Company  of 
Montreal  resolved  to  extend  their  fur  trade  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains;  sad 
during  the  spring  of  1806,  Mr.  Silas  Frazer,  a  partner,  established  a  British 
trading  post  on  Frazer's  lake,  near  the  fifty-fourth  parallel,  at  a  place  since  calkd 
New  Caledonia. 

At  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  an  association  was  formed,  in  1808,  called 
the  Missouri  Company,  which  was  projected  by  Manuel  Lisa,  an  enterpriiiog 
Spaniard.  Two  years  afterwards,  a  number  of  trading  posts  were  established 
upon  the  Upper  Missouri,  and  one  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains,  on  the  Lewfa 
river,  by  Mr.  Henry,  and  one  also  on  the  southern  branch  of  the  Columbia. 
But  the  enmity  of  the  natives,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  regular  supplies  o 
food,  obliged  Mr.  Henry  to  abandon  it  in  1810. 

The  operations  of  the  North-west  Company,  in  confederating  the  numefW 
tribes  at  the  west,  especially  those  in  the  forests  around  the  heads  of  the  Ib- 
sissippi  and  the  great  lakes,  induced  the  American  government  to  send  o«t 
individual  traders,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Indians,  and,  if  possible,  to  attnct 
their  trade  towards  the  United  States.  These  eflforts  produced,  at  the  time,  M 
little  effect. 

Meanwhile,  the  Russians  were  extending  their  establishments  upon  the  NoiA 
Pacific  coasts,  as  far  as  Norfolk  Sound,  and,  as  early  as  1806,  they  had  made  pre* 
parations  to  occupy  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.  The  territory  occupied 
by  the  Russian  Fur  Company  was  divided  into  districts,  and  each  district  «ts 
placed  under  a  commandant,  aided  by  a  number  of  Russians,  who  kept  the 
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natives  under  entire  subjection,  and  compelled  tiiem  to  labour  for  them.  These 
petty  commandants  were  under  the  general  direction  of  superior  commanders : 
one  of  whom  resided  in  each  group  of  settiements ;  and  all  were  subject  to  the 
will  of  a  chief  director,  or  governor-general^  who  exercised  absolute  power  over 
them^  subject  to  certain  written  regulations  which  were  drawn  up  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  labourers  in  the  Russian  fur  trade  were  employed  principally  as 
mechanics,  hunters,  fishermen,  or  soldiers,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  vagabond 
Russians.  The  furs  collected  by  them  were  shipped  to  Petro-Pawlowsk  and 
Ochotsk,  to  which  places  the  goods  also  required  for  the  trade  were  brought 
partly  from  Russia,  and  partiy  by  American  vessels.  The  Russian  government 
afterwards  nearly  excluded  the  American  vessels  from  the  coast,  in  order  that 
the  Russian  company  might  monopolise  not  only  the  fur  trade,  but  prevent 
the  Americans  from  furnishing  the  Indians  with  arms  and  ammunition. 

In  1800,  the  stock  of  the  Russian  Fur  Company  rose  to  an  enormous  price, 
or  value,  under  Alexander  Baranoff,  whom  the  Americans  describe  as  a  bold, 
shrewd,  energetic,  and  heartless  man ;  who,  in  weighing  the  interests  of  the 
fur  and  fishing  trade,  considered  the  profits  as  of  far  greater  consequence  than 
right  and  humanity, 

Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  a  German,  who  had  emigrated  from  his  native 
country  in  1783,  engaged  individually  in  the  American  fur  trade,  and  realised  a 
splendid  fortune.  He  obtained,  in  1809,  a  charter  from  the  legislature  of  New 
York,  for  organising  a  Pacific  Fur  Company :  all  the  capital  of  which  belonged 
to  himself'.  His  plan  was  to  establish  posts  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  on  the 
Columbia,  and  on  its  branches,  as  well  as  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri. 
These  posts  were  to  l>e  supplied  with  all  necessary  articles  for  trade,  either  by 
way  of  the  Missouri,  or  from  the  principal  factory  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia:  which  post  was  to  be  supplied  by  ships,  that  were  to  sail  annually 
from  the  port  of  New  York.  This  principal  depot  was  to  be  the  magazine  for 
all  the  furs  and  peltries  collected  at  the  other  posts,  and  the  ships,  after  dis- 
charging their  outward  cargoes,  were  to  be  laden  with  furs,  to  be  exported  to 
Canton,  and  to  receive  there  in  return,  teas,  silks,  and  other  Chinese  productions, 
which  were  to  be  carried  to  New  York.  It  was  also  proposed  to  supply  by 
the  American  ships,  the  Russians  on  the  north-west  coast,  with  any  goods  they 
might  require,  for  which  furs  were  to  be  received  in  exchange ;  and  for  tiiat 
object  a  special  agent  was  sent  to  St  Petersburg,  who  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  negotiation  for  carrying  the  project  into  effect.  Mr.  Astor  received  strong 
assurances,  from  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  support  to  the  enterprise. 

For  the  prosecution  of  this  grand  project  two  expeditions  were  fitted  out : 
one  by  sea  and  one  by  land.  The  former  was  directed  to  proceed  by  sea  from 
New  York  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  with  the  proper  stores,  arms,  and 
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ammunition,  for  the  establishment  of  a  fortified  post  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia ;  and  the  other  to  advance  by  land,  up  the  Missouri,  and  across  the 
Rocky  mountains  to  the  same  point,  marking  on  their  way  the  most  suitabie 
places  for  the  establishment  of  the  interior  posts. 

For  the  execution  of  his  plan  Mr.  Astor  engaged,  as  partners,  a  number  of 
Scotchmen  who  had  been  employed  in  the  North-west  Company,  together  with 
Americans  and  Canadians,  acquainted  with  the  fur  trade.  Those  partners  were 
empowered  to  conduct  the  trade  in  the  north-west :  receiving  for  their  services 
one-half  of  the  profits,  while  Mr.  Astor,  who  was  to  remain  in  New  York  and 
superintend  its  general  operations,  and  furnish  the  capital,  was  to  retuii  the 
other  half.  In  1809,  the  ship  JSnterprise  was  despatched  to  the  North  Pacific, 
to  obtain  information  at  the  Russian  settlements,  and  to  prepare  the  way  far 
future  operations. 

In  September,  1810,  the  ship  Tonquin  left  New  York,  laden  with  the  suppliei 
for  the  establishment  of  the  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  arrived 
there  in  March  of  1811.  A  site  was  selected  on  that  river  about  eight  miles 
from  the  ocean,  and  named  Astoria.  The  goods  of  the  Tonquin  were  landed, 
and  she  sailed  to  the  North  Pacific  in  search  of  furs.  During  the  following 
summer,  the  necessary  buildings  were  erected ;  a  garden  was  commenced;  a 
small  vessel  was  built ;  and  trade  was  begun  with  the  natives. 

In  July  following,  a  detachment  from  the  North-west  Company  arrived  at 
Astoria,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thompson,  who  left  Montreal  during  the 
preceding  year  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
On  their  way  to  that  point  they  erected  huts  and  raised  flags,  under  the  conric- 
tion  that  it  was  the  territory  of  their  sovereign  ;  but  found  the  most  important 
point  occupied  by  the  settlement  of  Astoria.  The  expedition  was,  however, 
treated  with  hospitality  by  McDougall,  Mackay,  and  Stuart,  the  agents  of  the 
Pacific  Fur  Company. 

The  American  land  party  under  Mr.  Hunt  ascended  the  Missouri,  crossedthe 
Rocky  mountains  and  arrived  at  Astoria  in  the  spring  of  1812.  They  suffered 
extraordinary  hardships  on  their  route ;  and  had  scarcely  reached  Astoria  when 
news  arrived  of  the  destruction  of  the  Tonquin  and  her  whole  crew,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Indian  interpreter.  It  appears  that  near  Nootka  Sound 
the  crew  was  overpowered  by  the  natives,  with  the  exception  of  the  derk, 
and  a  few  others,  who  took  refuge  in  the  hold,  and  by  whom  the  ship  was 
blown  up.  This  catastrophe  arrested  the  trade  of  the  settlement,  which  was 
temporally  revived  in  May,  1812,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Beaver ^  with  suppUei 
from  New  York. 

In  January,  1813,  information  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  reached  Astoria,  and  in  the  June  following,  Mr.  McTavishia 
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partner  in  the  North-west  Company,  arrived,  and  communicated  to  McDougall 
and  Ross  Cox,  the  managers,  that  a  British  naval  force  was  approaching  to  take 
possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  McDougall^  and  Ross  Cox,  imme- 
diately quitted  the  service  of  the  American  company;  entered  into  that  of  the 
rival  association ;  and  the  traders  unanimously  agreed,  that  if  succour  did  not 
soon  arrive,  they  would  relinquish  the  post.  About  the  same  time,  a  body  of 
men  in  the  service  of  the  North-west  Company,  brought  information  that  a  large 
armed  ship,  called  the  Isaac  Todd,  had  been  fitted  out  at  London  by  the  North- 
west Company,  and  was  approaching  the  Columbia  under  the  convoy  of  a  frigate, 
with  directions  to  destroy  every  thing  that  was  American.  McTavish  and  Stewart, 
who  led  the  North-west  detachment,  purchased  the  whole  of  the  stock  of  the 
Pacific  company  within  the  territory  of  Columbia,  and  engaged  in  their  service 
all  the  traders  employed  by  the  Americans.  A  transfer  of  all  the  property  was 
accordingly  made  to  the  North-west  Company  for  40,000  dollars,  paid  in  bills 
on  Montreal.  While  the  transfer  was  in  progress,  a  British  ship  of  war  hove  in 
sight,  anticipating  a  valuable  booty  from  the  capture  of  Astoria,  which  was  still 
surmounted  by  the  American  flag.  The  place  was  surrendered  by  McDougall,  the 
chief  agent ;  but  the  property  was  then  safely  on  its  way  up  the  Columbia,  in  the 
barges  of  the  North-west  Company.  The  American  flag  was  replaced  by  that 
of  England,  and  the  name  of  the  post  changed  to  Fort  George.  On  the  28th 
of  February,  1814,  Mr.  Hunt  arrived  at  the  Columbia  in  the  brig  Pedlar^  which 
had  been  chartered  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  property  of  the  American 
company  to  Canton  ;  but  be  found  the  post  in  possession  of  McDougall,  acting  as 
a  partner  of  the  North-west  Company,  and  having  the  chief  direction  of  Fort 
Gteorge,  as  a  British  post.  Mr.  Hunt  received  the  bills  which  were  given  for  the 
company's  eflfects  at  Astoria,  and  its  establishments,  and  sailed  to  the  United 
States  by  way  of  Canton. 

By  the  treaty  of  Ghent  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  was 
provided  that  all  posts  taken  during  the  war  should  be  restored,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  this  clause,  the  Americans,  in  1814,  demanded  the  restitution  of 
Astoria,  as  one  of  those  posts.  On  the  4th  of  October,  1817,  the  sloop  of  war, 
Ontario,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Diddle,  sailed  from  New  York  for  the 
Pacific,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  post,  which  was  given  up  to  the  commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Prevost,  in  October,  1818.  During  the  following  year,  the  charter 
of  the  Russian  Fur  Company,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Emperor  Paul,  was 
renewed  for  twenty  years  by  the  Emperor  Alexander ;  and  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1821,  an  imperial  ukase  or  edict  was  issued,  in  which  pretensions  were 
advanced  claiming  a  great  extent  of  the  north-western  coast  of  America,  by  right 
of  discorery  and  possession :  which  claim,  however,  was  not  admitted  by  either 
England  or  America. 
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The  rivalry  of  the  North-west  and  Hudson's  Bay  companies,  which  had  Ung 
involved  their  factors  and  traders  in  skirmishing  hostility,  assumed^  in  1814,  the 
character  of  actual  war.  A  colony  of  Scotch  Highlanders,  estabUshed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Red  river,  by  Lord  Selkirk,  in  virtue  of  a  grant  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  was  surprised  by  the  North-west  Company,  who  denied  the 
validity  of  that  grant;  and  whose  posts  had  been  supplied  from  the  Red 
river  lands.  Numerous  acts  of  violence  ensued,  and  in  1814,  the  Scotchmen 
were  driven  away,  their  houses  demolished,  and  the  colony  destroyed.  The 
settlement  was  re-established  during  the  following  year,  when  hostilities  were 
renewed,  and  the  posts  retaken  and  burned.  On  the  19th  of  June,  1816, 
a  battle  was  fought  between  the  rival  traders.  Lord  Selkirk^s  Highland  settlen 
were  routed,  and  their  governor,  Mr.  Temple,  and  several  others,  were  killed. 
In  consequence  of  these  fatalities,  and  of  arrangements  made  in  1819  and  1820, 
the  two  companies  were  united  by  the  name  of  "  The  Hudson's  Bay  Ccmpamf^ 
under  a  charter  granting  to  them  the  privilege  of  trading  in  the  Indian  territorr 
claimed  or  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  for  the  period  of  twenty-one  3rear8.  lie 
duration  of  this  charter  was,  in  1838,  renewed  to  1859. 

Expeditions  to  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  were  afterwards 
made,  from  the  United  States  by  Ashley,  Bonneville,  Wyeth,  Parker,  and 
others.  In  1826,  Messrs.  Smith,  Jackson,  and  Sublette,  of  St.  Louis,  formed 
a  company,  called  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company,  and  purchased  the 
establishment  and  interests  belonging  to  General  Ashley,  of  Missouri,  who  bad 
previously  made  an  expedition  beyond  the  mountains,  aided  by  sixty  men,  with 
a  cannon  drawn  by  mules.  In  1832,  Captain  Bonneville,  of  the  American  arnij, 
led  a  band  of  more  than  a  hundred  men,  with  mules  and  pack-horses,  tram- 
porting  goods  from  Missouri,  and  collecting  furs,  chiefly  in  the  country  drained 
by  the  Lewis  river  and  its  branches.  About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Wyeth  projected  an  enterprise  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade  between 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  Columbia  ;  and,  although  be  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  his  expedition  on  account  of  the  indirect  opposition  of  the  Hudson'i 
Bay  Company,  his  explorations  were  of  great  service,  by  furnishing  infonnatioB 
respecting  the  country.  The  recent  journal  of  Parker,  contains  mudi  ia- 
formation  respecting  the  Oregon  region. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company. — The  affairs  of  this  company  are  managed  by  a 
governor,  a  deputy-governor,  and  a  committee  of  directors,  established  in  LondoSt 
and  by  whom  its  operations  are  planned,  and  to  whom  the  reports  of  its  i^(1m« 
are  transmitted.  The  trade  of  the  company  in  America,  is  directed  by  a  letideDt 
governor,  agentfl,  factors,  and  clerks,  some  of  whom  have  a  share  <if  the  pvofili 
of  the  trade ;  and  also  by  a  more  active  class  of  agents,  the  hunters,  voyigen^ 
and  trappers,  consisting  of  Scotch  Highlanders,  French  Canadians,  hali4med% 
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and  Indians,  who  are  paid  a  small  salary,  with  promises  of  future  advancement 
according  as  they  shall  render  themselves  of  value  to  the  trade.  The  furs  which 
are  collected  are  procured  mainly  from  the  Indians,  in  exchange  for  manufactured 
goods^  which  are  imported  into  the  country  ;  the  servants  of  the  company  are 
also  engaged,  at  particular  seasons,  in  hunting  and  trapping.  The  territory 
ranged  by  this  company  is  divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  is  under  the 
charge  of  an  agent,  who  receives  the  goods  imported  from  England,  jand  distri- 
butes them  to  the  traders,  receiving  in  return  the  furs  which  are  collected  by 
them.  These  furs  are  sent  to  three  chief  depots  —  Montreal,  in  Canada; 
York  £Eu;tory,  on  Hudson's  Bay;  and  Fort  Vancouver,  upon  the  Columbia  river. 
Each  of  these  chief  posts  is  the  centre  of  a  number  of  inferior  posts.  The 
goods  from  Montreal  generally  pass  through  Fort  William,  on  the  north-west 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Several  vessels,  and  also  a  steamboat,  are  employed  by 
the  company  upon  the  north-west  coast.  Goods  for  the  trade  are  imported  to 
Fort  Vancouver  direct  from  London,  and  the  furs  collected  at  that  post  are 
vmually  shipped  to  the  British  metropolis.  The  rivers  and  inlets  of  the  regions 
under  the  companjr's  charter  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  swarm  with  salmon, 
and  other  varieties  of  fish.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  a  trading  post  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands^  and  has  also  rented  some  of  the  posts  belong  to  the  Rus- 
sian company. 

The  value  of  furs  collected  in  1828,  according  to  returns  made,  was  about 
200,000/.  The  shares  of  the  corporation  had  increased  from  forty  per  cent 
below  par,  to  140  per  cent  above  par.  The  annual  value  of  the  peltries  exported 
from  America  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  between  1827  and  1833,  exceeded 
200^000/.  Mr.  Wyeth  estimated  the  value  of  furs  collected  in  the  territories 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  by  the  company,  at  138,000  dollars,  for  which 
were  only  paid  about  20,000  dollars'  worth  of  goods  at  the  prime  cost,  the  ser- 
vices of  350  men,  and  two  years'  interest  on  the  investment. 
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The  North  American  Fur  Company  have  but  few  posts  on  the  west  side  of 
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the  Rocky  mountains.  Its  agents  procure  nearly  all  tbeir  furs  themadTeii 
by  trapping;  and  trade  but  little  with  the  Indians.  Three  or  four  hundred 
hunters  and  trappers  remain  in  that  country,  who  repair  during  each  summer  to 
the  places  of  rendezvous,  carrying  their  furs  on  their  backs^  or  on  pack-horses, 
where  they  meet  the  caravans  from  the  United  States.  The  principal  phcei 
of  rendezvous  for  the  American  traders  are  on  Green  river,  a  branch  of  tbe 
Colorado,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  at  Pierre's  Hole.  A  portkm 
of  the  American  fur  traders  are  also  stationed  round  the  great  lakes^  at  the  poito 
formerly  occupied  by  the  old  French  and  English  companies;  and  a  laige 
quantity  of  fish  is  taken  by  them  annually  in  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  wriiA 
are  shipped,  together  with  the  furs  collected,  to  New  York.  The  quantity  of 
furs  collected  annually  by  the  American  Fur  Company,  we  are  not  able  to 
state ;  but  it  must  be  great,  from  the  quantity  exported,  exclusive  of  the  home 
consumption. 

The  success  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company,  which  had  advanced 
into  the  west,  soon  excited  the  emulation  of  the  American  Pur  Compmj; 
Mr.  Astor,  its  founder,  having  retired  in  consequence  of  his  age,  the  concemi  of 
the  company  were  left  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ramsay  Crooks.  A  oob- 
petition  soon  sprang  up  between  the  two  companies,  for  the  trade  with  tk 
mountain  tribes,  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia,  and  other  tribotvies  of 
the  Pacific, 

The  character  of  the  men  engaged  as  hunters  and  trappers  in  the  ftur  tnk 
throughout  the  extreme  north-west,  is  peculiar.  The  trade  is  not  canied 
on  now,  as  in  former  times,  by  batteaux  and  canoes,  under  the  old  Frenek 
and  English  system.  The  fur  animals  have  disappeared  before  the  advance  of 
settlers  along  the  shores  of  the  lakes  and  rivers ;  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  te 
trade  has  been  transferred  to  the  mountain  regions.  The  traders  transport  their 
goods,  or  furs,  upon  pack-horses,  or  carry  them  on  their  own  backs.  They  Wfom 
from  place  to  place  on  horseback,  sometimes  conveying  their  traps  upon  their 
shoulders  through  deep  ravines,  or  up  steep  precipices.  The  life  of  the  trqiper 
is  therefore  a  course  of  toil,  deprivation,  and  excitement. 

Fort  Vancouver,  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  is  situated  on  4e 
Columbia,  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  comprised  in  a  group  of  boid- 
ings  enclosed  by  pickets,  which  includes  a  space  of  about  450  feet.  Here  tet 
are  thirty-four  houses,  and  also  workshops  for  mechanics,  and  a  fort.  Near  4a 
fort  are  cabins  for  labourers,  and  the  connecting  buildings,  a  saw-mill,  magasBC 
hospital,  and  a  large  boat-house  near  the  shore.  At  this  point  is  also  afcm 
containing  3000  acres  of  land,  cultivated  by  Canadians  and  half-breed  liotpM» 
Four  ships  ply  from  the  coast,  bringing  supplies,  and  returning  with  fun  to 
London.    A  steamboat  called  the  Beaver,  of  150  tons,  and  with  two  engines  of 
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thirty  horse  power,  built  in  London,  is  employed  in  navigating  the  straits  from 

Juan  de  Fuca  to  Stickern. 

The  fur  trade  has  long  extended  adventure,  employment,  and  excitement  to 

vast  numbers;  but  it  appears  fated  to  decline,  with  the  destruction  of  wild 

animals^  east  as  well  as  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains      The  indiscriminate 

destruction   of   those  animals,   has   been   obviated  in   some  measure   by   the 

Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  have  preserved  particular  tracts.     The  Russians 

and  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company  exclude  American  vessels  from  the  north-west 

Pacific  coast.    The  American  fur  trade,  which  now  ranges  west  of  Lake  Superior 

and  the  Missouri,  towards  the  Rocky  mountains,  has  changed  its  principal 

dep6t  from   Detroit  to  St.  Louis.      A  writer   in    the   New  York   Merchants* 

Magazine  observes : — 

"  An  interesting  feature  of  the  commerce  of  St.  Louis,  is  tlie  circumstance  that  the 
trade  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  that  of  other  independent  traders,  including  the 
fiir  trade  of  nearly  all  the  northern  and  north-western  Indians  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  concentrates  at  that  point.  The  value,  to  that  city,  of  the  trade  in  cloths, 
Uankets,  and  other  fabrics  used  in  the  traffic,  exclusive  of  annuities,  the  pay  of  hands,  and 
the  outfits  for  expeditions,  boats,  &c.,  has  been  estimated,  by  individuals  familiar  with  the 
trade,  as  exceeding  225,000  dollars.  It  has  been  computed  that  the  exportation  of  fiirs, 
bufialo-robes,  and  peltries,  the  proceeds  of  that  trade,  which  go  to  the  Atlantic  cities, 
independently  of  the  home  consumption,  and  the  amount  sent  to  the  Ohio  and  other  parts 
of  tne  west,  during  the  year  1841,  was  between  350,000  dollars  and  400,000  dollars  ; 
and  that  the  entire  fur  trade  for  that  year  could  not  fall  short  of  500,000  doUars.  This 
trade  includes  the  furs  and  skins  that  were  collected  by  the  various  Indian  tribes  fi*om  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Columbia  to  the  California.  The  American  Fur 
Company,  it  is  well  known,  was  originally  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000  doUars; 
and  into  this,  as  well  as  the  Messrs.  Brent's  company  upon  the  Arkansas,  have  been  merged 
seyeral  smaller  companies.  They  employ  a  number  of  steam  and  other  boats,  and  several 
thousands  of  men.  These  boats,  at  least  once  a  year,  ascend  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Yellowstone,  freighted  exclusively  with  supplies  for  trade  in  furs  with  the  several 
Indian  tribes  between  the  state  line  and  that  river,  and  also  with  the  tribes  extending  thence 
to  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Pacific.  The  furs  and  peltries  thus  collected  through 
that  extensive  tract  of  territory,  as  well  as  those  purchased  by  the  Mexicans,  traverse  a 
oonnderable  portion  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  interior  rivers ;  but  the  trade  has,  as  is  well 
known,  become  diverted  to  other  channels,  and  has  suflfered  substantial  drawbacks  in  conse- 
quenee  of  a  want  of  certainty  in  the  plans  upon  which  it  has  been  prosecuted." 

The  trade  in  the  skins  of  wild  animals  being  carried  on  in  every  market  in 
Europe^  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  as  those  animals,  whose  furs  are  con- 
sidered the  most  valuable,  as  objects  more  of  luxury  than  of  necessity,  are  in  all 
countries  decreasing  in  numbers, — the  fashion,  or  taste,  for  furs  must  either  di- 
mmiah  in  proportion,  or  the  price  must  advance  in  the  same  ratio,  as  the  furs 
most  nought  for  become  rarer. 

The  following  tables  are  compressed  from  official  retunis : — 
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The  company  also  imported  beaTcr-coat  to  the  amonnt,  in  the  laat  year,  of  304  lbs. ;  eaatoream,  S7W  Iha.;  imaifm, 
16M  Iba. ;  aeahorae  teeth,  401  Iba.  j  bed-feathera,  10,641  lbs. ;  gooae  and  a  wan  qoilU,  l,859,i0i  i  oil,  16  tnaa. 

*  Ships  not  arriTed  thU  year. 

Statement  of  the  Quantities  of  the  different  Kinds  of  Furs  Imported  into^  Exported  froOr 
and  retained  for  Home  Consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  &c. 


BEAR. 

COL'NTRIES. 

Quantities  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdmn. 

IftSl 

1832 

1833 

1831 

I*::i5 

1836 

1837        1838 

1839 

1840 

1S41 

1842  ;  no 

British     North 
American  Co- 
United     Sutes 
of  America. . 
Other  countries 

No. 

3,994 
13,480 

No. 

4,866 

16.080 
611 

No. 

2,095 

10.310 
3 

Nu. 

8,291 

ft,373 
22 

No. 

4,829 

10,184 

28 

No. 

1833 

5756 
36 

No.         No. 

8,562j     4528 

3.378'     8496 
350.       IfiO 

No. 

4313 

4809 
243 

No. 

5,287 

4,603 
160 

No. 
*,S89 

No. 
Mil 

a 

Vs. 

Total 

17,474 

21,537 

12,408 

14.686 

1 5.041  i     7325 

12,285i     8182 

9365 

10,14i 

11.9S7 

lUV 

.  urn 

Quantities  Re-exported  from  the  United  Kinfdonu 

COUNTRIES. 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1830 

1840 

1841 

1841 

IMI 

Rassim 

Norway 

Germany 

Holland \ 

Beltfiom / 

France 

United     Sutes 

of  America. . 

Other  countriet 

No. 
300 

5476 
421 
478 
^^ 
204 

No.    1    No. 

r^l         507 

12,109      ir),l.')2 

"•\{  .?s 

1,406       1.308 

3,336'        .. 
..      1         219 

No. 
189 

P,031 
32 

rj34 

10,986 
543 

No. 
331 

8338 
207 

r,663 
375 

No. 

8,851 
235 

2^242 

*' 

No. 

4607 

1348 

24 
5979 

No. 
214 

4377 
720 

No. 
100 

4446 

2U1 

107 

1091 

27 

No. 
105 

6811 
133 
K9 
771 

No. 

ait 

89C1 
114 

147 

No. 
141 

Mum 

m 
7a 

Ms. 

* 

m 
m 

m 

Total 

6BC9       17.864     17,4:.5 

11,4 14  j    11,328 

5481 

aoot 

8180 

9SM 

ii,m 

m 

Entered      for 
Home     Con- 
fam|>tion  ... 

1614         3,162       2,H33 

1 
1,348!      2.322 

2368 

6034 

3390 

1710 

»7« 

^ 

m 
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B  B  A  V  E  R. 


COUNTRIES. 


Qaantities  Imported  Inlo  tiM  United  Kingdom. 


IS3i 

1832 

1833 

1834    1    1835 

18S6 

1W7 

1838 

1889 

1S40 

1041 

I84t 

1843 

B.idsh     North 
AmerieenOo- 
loDlm 

United     StotM 
of  America.. 

Other  eemitriae 

No. 

93,199 

7,459 
286 

No. 

80,125 

11,645 
200 

No. 

34,275 

8.327 
47 

No. 

104,429 

12,025 
162 

No. 

85,033 

2,310 
151 

No. 

50,775 

6,434 
106 

No. 

03,001 

19,298 
120 

No. 

06,820 

14,412 
177 

Ne. 

57,827 

10,870 
47 

No. 

55A80 

12.180 
12 

No. 

52.240 

15,250 
200 

No. 

44.810 

1M81 
19 

No. 

4M80 

8.9IS 

295 

Total 

100,944 

91.970 

42,649 

117,206 
59,073 

88,400 

57,875 

112.479 

81,409 

08,750 

67,622     67,780 

57,710 

40.688 

Entered    iar 
hone  eon. 

05,699 

100,581 

92,008 

97,542 

8r<473 

74^14 

101,721 

75,108 

08.567    71.460 

01,233 

82,048 

PITCH. 

GOUNTBII8. 

1831 

1832 

1838 

1884 

1835 

1836 

1887    1    1888 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

Germany 

Holland 1 

Brtf*«n } 

Pranoe 

Other  cocmcrieo 

No. 
188.007 

24.418 

30.620 

No. 

189,778 

20^485 

28,978 

•  • 

No. 

144,152 

«  13,228 

I    6,033 

17,989 

64 

liiir 

No. 

37.827 

8.836 

42 

818 

52 

No. 

100,525 
12,77.1 
2.964 
5.018 

No.    1    No. 

51,487     77.068 

0.480'     8.800 

838,        488 

1.200'      .. 

43;            4 

No. 
83.647 
14,517 
8,995 
292 

No. 

80.550 

13A38 

80 

No. 
85,080 
2,686 
8382 
5,100 

No. 
58.993 
4330 

"  8 

No. 

Total 

243,705 

239,241 

181,460 

224.116 

47.575 

121.280 

00.053     81.975|  101.451 

934)62 

101.788 

64385 

174306 

Entered    fur 
himi   con* 
««p«ie... 

238.127 

344.340 

182.771 

204.115 

50.890 

188,741 

68.M5    63.788  111.726 

57369 

100348 

75.042 

173^48 

MARTEN. 

COUNTBIE8. 

Qaantitien  In<p<>rte«l  into  the  Vniti'd  Kingdcun. 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1830 

1837 

1839 

1839 

To." 

105,085 

7,054 

1352 

13326 

74,046 

20,721 
83 

IMO 

No. 
57,530 
1,338 

20^024 

01,919 

20.107 
29 

1841 

1842 

1843 

Germany 

Holland » 

Brio*"" 5 

Pranoe 

Bntbh  North 
American  Co- 
lonies  

United  State* 
of  America.. 

Ofhcr  oonntries 

No. 
81.139 

817 

27.676 

112.038 

50,083 
23* 

No. 
26,172 

463 

80,622 

53306 

37319 
1375 

No. 

67,137 
i  805 
}  1.220 

20,448 

26,164 

40,777 
630 

No. 
34,028 
5,065 
854 
12,862 

93,082 

32,604 
731 

No. 
28.880 

6 
10,488 

71.068 

47,253 
118 

No. 

70,404 
6,323 
1.4C7 

27,603 

64,575 

25.934 
169 

No. 

09351 
4.893 
1,646 

20,757 

179,406 

33.781 
565 

No. 

80,822 
1.720 

4,*43« 

104381 

20.455 
91 

No. 

76310 
134« 
1,437 

21,681 

67375 

40398 
7.109 

No. 
68.027 

8^773 

68372 

10308 
826 

No. 

76.182 
379 
815 

21.544 

84,804 

25.144 

13 

Total 

211388  140,457  i  103.277 

182,420 

1S0.954  196.475 

290.059 

211,751 

228,167 

160.947 

2173» 

154.006 

286.881 

COUNTRIES. 

Qaantities  Re 

-e&ported  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834    1    1835 

1836    1    1837 

No.    '     No. 
5,393       3.088 

"l75       "too 

11.890       5,494 

200          793 

1838    1    1839 

1840 

1 
1841    ;    1842 

1843 

Helland'.....  > 
Bel^inni  .•  •  •  •  ) 

Fraoee 

Other  coontries 

No.    1     No. 
5,179     11,369 
222'     4,764 

1.390       7344 
478       2.710 

No. 
1,741 

{  r634 

11.076 
1,024 

No.        No. 

184       5,10c 

115          351 

56          188 

2,rtH      11,222 

18       1.094 

No.    1     No. 
17,164,    10,7:^3 

404       .. 
2.433!      1  910 
19.953|      7,576 

386|      1.420 

No. 
2^745 
222 

901 

5342 

4 

32314 

No.         N... 
8,733       1,419 

*io3      '210 

7.978      8.703 
420      834» 

No. 

I3OB 

218 

1325 

12377 

Trtal 

7,200|    26.187 

14375 
I78J08 

8,984     17.061 

17,058      10,084 

40.430J    27.690 

14334 

18.638 

15.728 

Imme  am- 

145350   178.425 

180.10ft  134,370 

i 

107304  183,152 

294,000 

817.231 

104  893 

106.677 

16^731 

182AV^ 

838 


AMCHICA. 


COUNTRIES. 


Germany... 

British  North 
American  Co- 
lonies.... 

United  Sutes  of 
America  . 

Other  countries 


Total. 


Snteredforcon 
sumption.... 


N  K. 


Quantities  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 


1831 


1833   1833    1834  I  1835 


No.  I  No. 


No.  ; 

1,814 


No.    No. 
755   7,237 


30,742'  16,300,  11,434  85,707;  25,207 

i  I        '  I 

70,120;  60.844J  95,749  96,158  83,050 

2,01  li  3,798,         684  ..      |  17 


103.56l!    80,9431  109,681    133,020;  115.501 


"I 


No. 


20.215 


93,328 
4 


No. 


42,765 


72.627 
10 


113,540   115.402 


56,066     66,460|    44.306     40,248,    60,836     62,46;!    44,077 


No. 
4.080 


38,034 

64,964 
7 


1839 


184« 


1841    ;     18tt 


No.     I    No.    I 
V44j      8,436, 


Ko. 
1333 


No.        Vs 


36,036     29,658     23,233    tS^U     MiS 


83311 
015 


97,025  I  1123*6 


543i>5 


88370,  I093S7!   73»197  j  HIS 

..  ..      «  I 


lll.«73,  133333    99376  =  IBIS 


33342     M381     873MJ^ 


M  u  s  Q  u  ;; 

L  S  II. 

COUNTRIES. 

Quantities  Imp.irted  iuto  the  United  Kingdom. 

1831 

No. 
7,028 

737,746 

27,000 
910 

1832 
No. 

400399 

100,500 
109 

1833 

No. 
7,130 

08,101 

13380 
188 

1834 

1835 

1836 
No. 

187,883 

193.185 
194 

1837 

1838    1    1839 

1840    I     1841    1    1812       HO 

Germany 

British     North 
American  Co- 
lonies  

United     Sutes 
of  America.. 

Other  countries 

No. 
12,420 

720,505 

128.2.52 
2.288 

No. 

1,147,725 

23,333 
703 

No. 
100 

866,747 

328,148 
270 

No.    1    No. 
24,080       6354 

209307  504304 

278,270  311,156 
1.139^         397 

No.         No.    1    No.      5« 

160      UH 

215338   147335  558;ll7   VtM 

138,308    1913M  3it,f7«  «M0 
3.178;        ..     1         124          « 

Total 

773,603 
602302 

507.298 
114,421 

118,880 

872.555  1,171.650 

380,201 

1.195,265|  .W4316  813,101;  357.114  33*339  86ije9    tfUE 

Re-exported 

110.859 

87379 

221,400 

204.749 

270  742  140.416|  111,706 

64.97?:  54340  njm  nu> 

Entered  foreoo- 
sumption.... 

274,214 

323,348  512.420 

246,089 

570.114 

784  879 

102.083,  600,0601  598,170.  466313!  511.116  COUU  W«fl 



NUTRIA. 

COUNTRIES. 

Quantities  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

1831 

1832 

1833 

! 

1834  '    1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1889 

1840 

1841 

1841 

tw 

United  States 
of  America.. 

Brasn 

sutes  of  thoRio 
deUPlau... 

Other  oonntries 

No. 

52,130 
0,008 

420,966 
2,273 

No. 

59.383 

168371 
39 

No. 

28,859 
30 

33,889 

No.        No. 

15,270        .. 

284 

46,207  557300 

36|           16 

No. 

10,530 
266 

1358,891 
68S 

No. 

3,840 
466 

518,175 
965 

No. 

14,464 
33 

1,195.982 
455 

No. 
214314 

'558 

No. 

45.607 

■  • 

196311 
855 

No. 
S.437 

1.119365 
190 

No. 

8203r4 

3^1 

Mi. 

Hli 
1^ 

-s 

Total 

494,067 

222,493 

61,603  557,600 
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AMERICAN  TRADE  OVER  THE  PRAIRIES,  AND  WITH  SANTA  FE. 

The  account  given  by  Mr.  Gregg,  recently  published,  of  this  adventurous 

branch  of  commerce  is  remarkably  interesting.     From  this  account  and  some 

statements,  compiled  by  Mr.  Hunt,  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine^  we  have  drawn 

up  the  following  statement.     Mr.  Gregg  observes^ 

"  A  tour  on  the  prairies  is  certainly  a  dangerous  experiment  for  him  who  would  live  a 
quiet  contented  life  among  his  friends  and  relations  at  home ;  not  so  dangerous  to  life  or 
health,  as  prejudicial  to  hjs  domestic  hahits.  Those  who  live  pent  up  in  our  large  cities, 
know  but  little  of  the  broad,  unembarrassed  freedom  of  the  great  western  prairies.  View- 
ing them  from  a  snug  fireside,  they  seem  crowded  with  dangers,  labours,  and  sufferings  ; 
Iwt  once  upon  them,  and  these  appear  to  vanish  and  are  soon  forgotten." 

His  pages  are  enthusiastic  on  prairie  life,  and  abound  with  predilections  for 

die  mustang  and  the  buffalo,  the  little  prairie  dogs,  wild  colts,  and  still  wilder, 

Indians.    He  has  repeated  his  journeys  to  New  Mexico  eight  times ;  and  observes, 

**  Tbe  overland  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico, 
seems  to  have  had  no  very  definite  origin ;  having  been  rather  the  result  of  accident  than 
of  any  organised  plan  of  commercial  establishment.  For  a  number  of  years  its  importance 
attrsi^ed  no  attention  whatever.  From  Captain  Pike's  narrative,  we  learn,  that  one  James 
PtanlsTf  after  mnoh  wandering  over  the  wild  and  then  unexplored  regi<His  west  of  the  Mis- 
_•__? —  finally  fell  in  with  some  Indians  on  the  Platte  river,  near  Ita  «oox^  m  ^^"^^ks^*^ 
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mountains;  and  obtaining  information  from  them  respecting  the  settlements  of  New  Mexko, 
he  set  out  in  com[>any  with  a  party  of  these  savages,  and  descended,  in  1805,  to  Santa  Fe, 
where  he  remained  for  several  years  — perhaps  till  his  death.  It  does  not  appear,  howev^, 
that  he  took  with  him  any  considerable  amount  of  merchandise. 

**  Although  Captain  Pike  speaks  of  Pursley  as  the  first  American  that  ever  crossed  the 
desert  plains  into  the  Spanish  provinces,  it  is  nevertheless  related  by  the  same  writer,  that, 
in  consequence  of  information  obtained  by  the  trappers,  through  the  Indians,  relative  to 
this  isolated  province,  a  merchant  of  Kaskaskia,  named  Morrison,  had  already  deroatAed, 
as  early  as  1804,  a  French  Creole,  by  the  name  of  La  Lande,  up  Platte  river,  witn  direc- 
tions to  push  his  way  into  Santa  Fe,  if  the  passage  was  at  all  practicable.  This  emissary 
was  perfectly  successful  in  his  enterprise ;  but  the  kind  and  generous  treatment  of  tlie 
natives  overcame  at  once  his  patriotism  and  his  probity.  He  neither  returned  to  bis  em- 
ployer, nor  accounted  for  the  proceeds  of  his  adventure.  His  expansive  inteUect  readily 
conceived  the  advantages  of  setting  up  in  business  for  himself  upon  this  '  borrowea 
capital ;  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  remained  there,  not  only  unmolested,  but  honoured 
and  esteemed  till  his  death,  which  occurred  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  afterward — leaving 
a  large  family,  and  sufficient  property  to  entitle  him  to  the  femie  of  rico  among  his  neigh- 
bours." 

Mr.  Gregg  should  have  added,  and  of  roguCy  amongst  honest  men. 

The  Santa  F6  trade  appears  to  have  attracted  very  little  notice  until  the 
return  of  Captain  Pike.  In  1812^  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  under  the 
auspices  of  Mac  Knight,  Beard,  Chambers^  and  several  others^  who  followed 
the  directions  of  Captain  Pike  across  the  western  wilds  to  Santa  Fe.  They 
considered  that  the  declaration  of  independence  by  Hidalgo^  in  1810^  had  com- 
pletely removed  the  injurious  restrictions  upon  all  foreign  intercourse,  except 
by  special  permission  from  the  Spanish  government.  Hidalgo  had  some  time 
before  been  arrested  and  executed,  the  royalists  had  regained  the  ascendency, 
and  all  foreigners,  particularly  Americans,  were  now  viewed  with  suspicion. 
Mac  Knight  and  his  associates  were,  immediately  on  their  arrival,  seised  as  spies, 
their  goods  confiscated,  and  the  leaders  were  shut  up  in  the  calabozos  of  Chi- 
huahua, where  most  of  them  were  imprisoned  for  nine  years,  when  Itur- 
bide  set  them  at  liberty.  Two  of  the  party  are  said  to  have,  in  1821, 
returned  to  the  United  States  over  the  mountains  and  prairies,  and^  by  a  canoe 
down  the  Canadian  branch  of  the  Arkansas.  The  reports  which  they  pro- 
mulgated induced  a  merchant  of  Ohio,  named  Glenn,  who,  at  the  time,  had  an 
Indian  trading-house  near  the  mouth  of  the  Verdigris  river,  to  embark  in  tiie 
Santa  Fe  trade.  He  proceeded  up  the  Arkansas  towards  the  mountains,  and 
encountered  great  labour  and  privation,  but  reached  Santa  Fe  in  safety,  with  bis 
caravan,  at  the  end  of  1821* 

During  the  same  year,  Captain  Becknell,  of  Missouri,  with  four  companioDfy 
went  out  to  Santa  F6  by  the  western  prairie  route.  They  started  from  the 
vicinity  of  Franklin,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  Comanche  Indians; 
but  having  met  accidentally  a  party  of  Mexican  rangers,  near  the  mountains, 
the  former  were  prevailed  upon  toaaccompany  the  latter  to  Santa  F^,  where  thej 
realised  for  their  small  stock  of  goods,  a  large  profit  Up  to  this  date  New  Menoa 
had  received  all  her  supplies  from  the  internal  provinces  by  the  way  of  VeraGras; 
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but  at  such  exorbitant  rates,  that  common  calicoes,  and  even  bleached  and  brown 
domestic  goods,  sold  as  high  as  two  to  three  dollars  per  vara  (or  Spanish  yard 
of  thirty-three  inches). 

The  favourable  reports  brought  by  Becknell,  stimulated  otliers ;  and  early  in 
May  following,  Colonel  Cooper,  from  the  same  neighbourhood,  accompanied  by 
several  others,  set  out  with  4000  to  5000  dollars*  worth  of  goods,  which  they 
transported  upon  pack-horses.  They  proceeded  to  Taos,  where  they  arrived 
safely  with  their  goods. 

Captain  Becknell,  with  about  thirty  men,  and  5000  dollars'  worth  of  goods, 
started  from  Missouri,  about  a  month  after  Colonel  Cooper.  Being  an  excellent 
woodsman,  and  anxious  to  avoid  the  circuitous  route  of  the  Upper  Arkansas 
country,  he  resolved  on  reaching  the  "  Caches,"  on  that  river,  to  proceed  more 
directly  for  Santa  Fe. 

Ignorant  of  the  arid  plains,  they  pursued  their  course  without  being  able  to 
procure  any  water.  The  scanty  supply  which  they  carried  in  their  canteens  was 
completely  exhausted  after  two  days'  march,  and  the  sufferings  of  both  men  and 
horses  afterwards  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  killing  their  dogs,  and  cutting 
off  the  ears  of  their  mules,  in  order  to  assuage  their  thirst  with  the  blood.  In 
despair,  they  scattered  in  every  direction  in  search  of  water,  but  without  success. 

Mr.  Gregg  says  that, 

'*  Frequently  led  astray  by  the  deceptive  glimmer  of  the  mirage,  or  false  ponds,  as  those 
treacherous  oases  of  the  desert  are  called,  and  not  suspecting  (as  was  really  the  case)  that 
they  had  already  arrived  near  the  banks  of  the  Cimarron,  they  resolved  to  retrace  their 
steps  to  the  Arkansas.  But  they  now  were  no  longer  equal  to  the  task,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly have  perished  in  those  arid  regions,  had  not  a  buffalo,  fresh  from  the  river's  side, 
and  with  a  stomach  distended  with  water,  been  discovered  by  some  of  the  party,  just  as  the 
last  rays  of  hope  were  receding  from  their  vision.  The  hapless  intruder  was  immediately 
despatched,  and  an  invigorating  draught  procured  from  its  stomach.  I  have  since  heard 
one  of  the  parties  to  that  expedition  declare,  that  nothing  ever  passed  his  lips  which  gave 
him  such  exquisite  delight  as  his  first  draught  of  that  filthy  beverage. 

"  This  providential  relief  enabled  some  of  the  strongest  men  of  the  party  to  reach  the 
river,  where  they  filled  their  canteens,  and  then  hurried  back  to  the  assistance  of  their  com- 
rades, many  of  whom  they  found  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  incapable  of  further  exertion. 
By  deg^rees,  however,  they  were  all  enabled  to  resume  their  journey  ;  and  following  the 
course  of  the  Arkansas  for  several  days,  thereby  avoiding  the  and  regions  which  had 
occasioned  them  so  much  suffering,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  Taos  (sixty  or  seventy  miles 
north  of  Santa  Fe),  without  further  difficulty." 

It  is  from  this  period  (1822)  that  the  established  commencement  of  the  Santa 
Fe  trade  may  be  dated.  In  1824,  a  company  of  traders,  about  eighty  in  number, 
among  whom  were  several  men  of  intelligence  from  Missouri,  employed  pack- 
moles,  and  twenty-five  wheeled  vehicles,  of  which  two  were  stout  road-waggons, 
two  carts,  and  the  rest  Dearborn  carriages ;  the  whole  conveying  from 
25,000  to  30,000  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise.  The  caravan  reached  Santa 
F^  with  much  less  difficulty  than  was  anticipated  from  a  first  experiment  with 
wheeled  vehicles. 

VOL.  If.  fiV 
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The  early  traders  seldom  experienced  any  molestation  from  the  Indians^  and 
generally  crossed  the  plains  in  detached  bands^  each  indiTidual  rarely  carrjing 
more  than  200  or  300  dollars^  worth  of  stock.  This  peaceful  trade  did  not  last 
long ;  and  the  traders  are  said  not  to  have  been  innocent  of  having  instigated  the 
hostilities  of  the  natives. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  returning  parties  have  per- 
formed the  homeward  journey  across  the  plains  with  the  proceeds  of  their  enter- 
prise, partly  in  specie,  and  partly  in  furs,  buffalo  rugs,  and  animals. 

"  The  fall  of  1828,"  says  Mr.  Gregg,  "proved  still  more  fatal  to  the  tradera  on  their 
homeward  trip;  for  by  this  time  the  IndiaiLS  had  learned  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
stock  with  which  the  return  companies  were  generally  provided.  Two  young  men,  named 
McNees  and  Monroe,  having  carelessly  laid  down  to  sleep  on  the  hanks  of  a  stream,  smce 
known  as  3IcNees'  creek,  were  barbarously  shot,  with  their  own  guns,  as  it  was  surooKd. 
in  the  very  sight  of  the  caravan.  When  their  comrades  came  up,  they  found  McXees 
lifeless,  and  the  other  almost  expiring.  In  this  state  the  latter  was  carried  nearly  forty 
miles  to  the  Cimarron  nver,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried  according*  to  the  custom 
of  the  prairies.* 

"Just  as  the  funeral  ceremonies  were  about  to  be  concluded,  six  or  seven  Inditu 
appeared  on  the  op}>osite  side  of  the  Cimarron.  Some  of  the  party  proposed  inviting  them 
to  a  parley,  while  the  rest,  burning  for  revenge,  evinced  a  desire  to  fire  upon  them  it 
once.  It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  the  Indians  were  not  only  innocent  hot 
ignorant  of  the  outrage  that  had  been  committed,  or  they  would  hardly  have  ventured  to 
approach  the  caravan.  Being  quick  of  perception,  they  very  soon  saw  tlie  belligerent  atti- 
tude assumed  by  some  of  the  company,  and  therefore  wheeled  round  and  attempted  to 
escape.  One  shot  was  fired,  which  wounded  a  horse  and  brought  the  Indian  to  the  ground, 
when  he  was  instantly  riddled  with  balls !  Almost  simultaneously  another  dischaige  of 
several  g^ms  followed,  by  which  all  the  rest  were  either  killed  or  mortally  wounded,  except 
one,  who  escaped  to  bear  to  his  tribe  the  news  of  their  dreadful  catastrophe ! 

"  These  wanton  cnielties  had  a  most  disastrous  effect  upon  the  prospects  of  the  tnde: 
for  the  exasperated  children  of  the  desert  became  more  and  more  hostile  to  the  ^  pale  hiKsi 
against  whom  they  continued  to  wage  a  cruel  war  for  many  successive  years.  In  fact,  this 
same  party  suffered  very  severely  a  few  days  afterwards.  They  were  pursued  bv  the  en- 
raged comrades  of  the  slain  savag^es  to  the  Arkansas  river,  where  they  were  robbed  of 
nearly  a  thousand  head  of  mules  and  horses.  But  the  Indians  were  not  yet  satisfied. 
Having  beset  a  company  of  about  twenty  men,  who  followed  shortly  after — they  killed  ow 
of  their  number,  and  subsequently  took  from  them  all  the  animals  they  had  in  their  msH' 
sion.  The  unfortunate  band  were  now  not  only  compelled  to  advance  on  foot,  hat  irae 
even  constrained  to  carry  nearly  1000  dollars  each  upon  their  backs  to  the  Arkansas  river, 
where  it  was  concealed  in  the  ground,  till  a  conveyance  was  procured  to  transfer  it  to  the 
United  States. 

"  Such  repeated  and  daring  outrages  induced  the  traders  to  petition  tlie  federal  gofon- 
ment  for  an  escort  of  United  States  troops.  The  request  having  been  granted,  Nijor 
Riley,  with  tluree  companies  of  infantry  and  one  of  riflemen,  was  ordered  to  accompanj 
the  caravan,  which  left  in  the  spring  of  1829,  as  far  as  Chouteau's  Island  ou  the  Arkantt* 
river.  Here  the  escort  stopped,  and  the  traders  pursued  their  journey  throueh  the  and- 
liills  beyond.  They  had  hardly  advanced  six  or  seven  miles,  when  a  startling  iDodent 
occurred,  which  nmde  them  wish  once  more  for  the  company  of  the  gallant  major  and  hii 
well-disciplined  troops.     A  vanguard  of  three  men,  riding  a  few  hundi^  yaids  ■Ki^n^  hid 

*  These  funerals  are  usually  performed  in  a  very  summary  manner.  A  grave  is  dug  in  a  cos- 
venient  spot,  and  the  corpse,  with  no  other  shroud  than  its  own  clothes,  and  only  a  bbiikcl  (bra 
coffin,  is  consigned  to  the  earth.  The  grave  is  then  usually  filled  up  with  stones  or  poles,  sfi 
safeguard  against  the  voracious  wolves  of  the  prairies. 
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ji»t  dismounted  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  their  thirst,  when  a  band  of  Kiawas,  one  of 
the  most  savage  tribes  that  infest  the  western  prairies,  rushed  upon  them  from  the  immense 
hillocks  of  sand  which  lay  scattered  in  all  directions.  The  three  men  sprang  upon  their 
animals,  but  two  only,  who  had  horses,  were  enabled  to  make  their  escape  to  the  waggons  ; 
the  third,  a  Mr.  Lamme,  who  was  unfortunately  mounted  upon  a  mule,  was  overtaken, 
slain,  and  scalped  before  any  one  could  come  to  his  assistance.  Somewhat  alarm^  at  the 
boldness  of  the  Indians,  the  traders  despatched  an  express  to  Major  Riley,  who  imme- 
diately ordered  his  tents  to  be  struck ;  and  such  was  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  that 
when  he  appeared  before  the  anxious  caravan,  every  one  was  lost  in  astonishment.  The  rein- 
forcement having  arrived  in  the  night,  the  enemy  could  have  obtained  no  knowledge  of 
the  fact,  and  would  no  doubt  have  renewed  the  attack  in  the  morning,  when  they  would 
liave  received  a  wholesome  lesson  from  the  troops,  had  not  the  ret?et//e  been  sounded  through 
mistake,  at  wliich  they  precipitately  retreated.  The  escort  now  continued  with  the  com- 
pany as  far  as  Sand  creek,  when,  perceiving  no  further  signs  of  danger,  they  returned  to 
the  Arkansas,  to  await  the  return  of  the  caravan  in  the  ensuing  fall. 

'*  The  position  of  Major  Riley,  on  the  Arkansas,  was  one  of  serious  and  continual 
dancer.  Scarce  a  day  passed  without  his  being  subjected  to  some  new  annoyance  from 
predatory  Indians.  The  latter  appeared,  indeed,  resolved  to  check  all  further  intercourse 
of  the  whites  upon  the  prairies  ;  and  fearful  of  the  terrible  extremes  to  which  their  ex- 
cesses might  be  carried,  the  traders  continued  to  unite  in  single  caravans  during  many 
years  afterwards,  for  the  sake  of  mutual  protection.  This  escort  under  Major  Riley,  and 
one  composed  of  about  sixty  dragoons,  commanded  by  Captain  Wharton,  in  1834,  consti- 
tuted the  only  government  protection  ever  aiforded  to  the  Santa  F6  trade,  until  1843, 
when  large  escorts,  under  Captain  Cook,  accompanied  two  different  caravans  as  far  as  the 
Arkansas  river." 

The  established  post,  or  entrepot^  for  depositing  the  goods  brought  on  the 
voyage  upwards  by  the  Missouri,  for  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  is  the  town  of  Inde- 
pendence, situate  about  twelve  miles  from  the  Indian  border,  and  two  or  three 
south  of  the  Missouri  river.  The  caravans  generally  start  in  the  month  of  May. 
The  ordinary  supplies  for  each  person  are  usually  as  follows :  about  fifty  pounds 
of  flour,  as  many  of  bacon,  ten  of  coffee,  and  twenty  of  sugar,  with  a  little  salt, 
biscuits,  beans,  &c. ;  the  plentiful  herds  of  buffalo  to  be  met  with  throughout 
the  journey,  affording  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  meat.  The  waggons  are  drawn 
by  eight  mules,  or  oxen,  the  former  being  now  generally  preferred,  on  many 
accounts,  to  horses,  except  when  occasionally  used  for  hunting  in  the  chace. 
Oxen  have  been  found  to  retain  their  strength  far  longer  than  the  mules  in  these 
expeditions,  especially  when  they  had  to  pass  through  muddy  or  sandy  places, 
yet  they  fail  when  the  grass  becomes  drier  and  shorter,  and,  on  this  account, 
mules  have  been  more  generally  employed. 

"  It  is  usual  for  the  traders  at  first  to  move  off  in  detached  parties,  till  they  reach  Council 
Grove,  about  ten  days*  journey,  the  rendezvous  where  they  become  organised  into  a  gene- 
rml  body  or  caravati^  for  their  mutual  defence  and  security  during  the  remainder  of  their 
journey.  Travellers  suffer  more  loss  and  annoyance  from  the  straying  of  cattle  during  the 
first  100  miles,  from  the  neglect  in  properly  looking  after  them,  than  at  any  subsequent 
period  ;  the  frequent  surprisals  of  the  Indians  rendering  greater  vigilance,  in  this  respect, 
afterwards  indispensably  necessary.  After  leaving  Council  Grove,  not  a  single  human 
habitation  —  not  even  an  Indian  wigwam,  it  seems,  greets  the  vision  of  uie  prairie 
adventurer." 

The  name  given  to  this  spot  is  stated  by  Mr.  Gregg  to  have  resulted  from 
the  stipulated  payment  of  some  800  dollars,  in  merchandise,  haviu^b^^cw^^^ 
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to  some  bands  of  the  Osages^  in  1825^  by  the  United  States  cotnmissionen, 

Reeves,  Sibley,  and  Mathas,  for  insuring  the  suspension  of  hostile  invasion  of 

these  wild  "  sons  of  the  soil"  upon  the  traders  in  Santa  Fe. 

•'  Having  entered  the  name  of  every  member  of  the  company,  with  the  number  of  waggons, 
&c.,  and  elected  a  captain  for  the  command,  with  a  lieutenant  to  its  several  di^-istoos — i 
precaution  essentially  requisite,  as  these  expeditions  frequently  number  100  waggoiu^ 
and  a  corresponding  complement  of  men  with  their  rifles,  including  some  small  moucted 
cannons,  they  proceed  uj>on  their  travels." 

They  meet  with  buffalo  and  Indian  in  about  the  same  latitude;  ''but  their 
welcome  for  the  former  is  far  more  enthusiastic  and  sincere,  for  their  stomachs* 
sake,  than  the  latter,  dauntless  as  they  sometimes  show  themselves  on  the 
approach  of  the  '  ferocious  foe.'  "  After  a  few  encounters  with  the  Indians,  the 
party  were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  the  grizzly  bear,  about  which  such 
exaggerated  stories  have  been  given  by  travellers. 

Mr.  Gregg  alludes  more  than  once  to  those  singular  animals,  the  prairie-dc^^ 
and  their  habits  of  colonisation.  The  prairie-dopj  bears  some  affinity  with  the 
marmot:  especially  so  in  their  torpidity  during  winter.  A  collection  of  their 
burrows,  in  some  cases  extending  over  an  area  of  several  square  miles,  aod 
amounting  to  some  thousands  in  the  same  vicinity,  has  been  not  inaptly  termed 
by  travellers  *'  a  dog-town.'*  They  seem  to  be  remarkably  social  and  domestic 
in  their  habits. 

Mr.  Gregg  prepared  the  following  table  of  the  value  of  merchandise  invested 
in  the  Santa  Fc  trade,  from  1822  to  1843  inclusive;  and  the  portion  of  the  same 
transferred  to  the  southern  markets  (chiefly  Chihuahua)  during  the  same  period; 
together  with  the  ap|)roximate  number  of  waggons,  men,  and  proprietors  engaged 
each  year.  The  table  is  not  given  as  perfectly  accurate,  yet  he  believed  it  to  be 
about  as  nearly  so  as  any  that  could  be  made  out  at  the  present  day.  The 
column  marked  *'  Proprietors"  presents  the  whole  number  engaged  each  ywr. 
He  observes  that,— 

*'  At  lirst,  almost  every  individual  of  each  caravan  was  a  proprietor,  while  of  late^ 
capital  has  l>ecn  held  by  comiiaratively  few  hands.  In  1843,  the  grater  portion  of  tk 
traders  were  New  Mexicans,  several  of  whom,  during  the  three  years  previous,  had  cb- 
barked  in  this  trade,  of  which  they  bid  fair  to  secure  a  monopoly.  The  amount  of  bw- 
chandise  traiis|X)rted  to  Santa  Fe  each  year,  is  set  down  at  its  probable  cost  in  the  etston 
cities  of  the  United  States.  Besides  freights  and  insurance  to  Independence,  there  )at 
been  an  annual  investment,  averaging  nearly  twenty -five  per  cent  upon  the  cost  of  the 
stocks,  in  waggons,  teams,  provisions,  hire  of  hands,  &c.,  for  transportation  acrofli  die 
prairies.  A  large  portion  of  this  remaining  uncousumed,  however,  the  ultimate  )oM  on  tke 
profit  has  not  been  more  than  half  of  the  above  amount.  Instead  of  purchasing  oatfil» 
some  tradei-s  |)refer  employing  freighters,  a  number  of  whom  are  usually  to  be  round  m 
the  frontier  of  the  Missoun,  ready  to  transport  goods  to  Santa  F^,  at  ten  to  twelve  eenti 
per  pound.  From  thence  to  Chihuahua  the  price  of  freights  is  six  to  eight  centi^  npn 
mules,  or  in  waggons.  Tlie  average  gross  returns  of  the  traders  has  rarely  exceeded  nftr 
per  cent  upon  the  cost  of  their  merchandize,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  between  twenty  aaii 
forty  per  cent ;  though  their  profits  have  not  unfrequently  been  under  ten  per  cent;  in  hA, 
as  has  before  beeu  mentioned,  their  adventures  have  sometimes  been  losing  speeulatioDS. 
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YEARS. 


ims. 

US3. 
1834. 
18t5. 
18M, 
1837. 
1818. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831. 
1833, 
1833, 
1834 
1839 
1838. 
1837. 
1838 
1839. 
1840 
1841. 
1843. 
1843 


Amount  of 
Mercbuidi«e. 

WaggoiM. 

Men. 

1 
Proprietora. 

dollara. 

Dumber. 

u  umber. 

number. 

19.000 

.... 

70 

60 

12.000 

.... 

50 

30 

35.000 

20 

100 

80 

85.000 

37 

130 

90 

90.000 

GO 

100 

70 

85.000 

65 

00 

50 

150.000 

100 

200 

80 

00,000 

30 

50 

20 

120.000 

70 

140 

60 

250,000 

130 

320 

80 

140,000 

70 

150 

40 

180.000 

105 

185 

60 

150.000 

80 

160 

50 

140,000 

75 

140 

40 

130,000 

70 

135 

35 

150,000 

80 

160 

35 

90,000 

50 

100 

30 

350^000 

130 

250 

40 

50.000 

30 

00 

9 

150,000 

00 

100 

18 

100.000 

70 

120 

15 

450,000 

230 

350 

30 

Taken  to  Chi- 
huahaa. 


dollars. 


3.000 

5.000 

7,000 

8,000 

20.000 

5.000 

20.000 

80,000 

50,000 

80,000 

70.000 

70,000 

60,000 

80,000 

40.000 

100,000 

10,000 

80,000 

90.000 

300.000 


Pack  animala  only  used. 

Ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto,        and  waggons. 

Ditto,  ditto; 

Waggons  only,  henceforth. 

3  men  killed— (the  first). 

Ut  U.S.  Escort.  1  trader  killed. 

Fir«t  o&en  osed  by  traders. 

Two  men  killed. 

Party  defended  on   Canadian,  2 

men  killed,  3  perished. 
2nd  U.  S.  Ercurt. 


Arkansas  expedition. 

Chihuahua  ditto. 

Texas  Santa  Fh  eipeJitiou. 

3rd  U.  S.  Escort,  ports  c1t»sed. 


''From  1831  to  the  present  date,  prices  have  scarcely  averaged,  for  medium  calicoes, 
thirty-seven  cents,  and  for  plain  domestic  cottons,  thirty-one  cents  per  yard.  Taking  as- 
aortments  round,  100  per  cent  upon  United  States  costs  were  generally  considered  excellent 
sales :  many  stocks  have  been  sold  at  a  still  lower  rate.  The  average  prices  of  Chihuahua 
are  eaually  low,  yet  a  brisker  demand  has  rendered  this  the  most  agreeable  and  profitable 
branch  of  the  trade. 

'*  The  first  attempt  to  introduce  American  goods  into  the  more  southern  markets  of 
Mexico  from  Santa  Fe,  was  made  in  the  year  1824.  The  amounts  were  very  small,  however, 
till  towards  the  year  1831.  For  a  few  of  the  first  years,  the  traders  were  in  the  habit  of 
eonTeying  small  lots  to  Sonora  and  California ;  but  tliis  branch  of  the  trade  has,  I  believe, 
latterly  ceased  altogether.  Yet  the  amounts  transferred  to  Chihuahua  have  generally  in- 
creased; so  that  for  the  last  few  years,  that  trade  has  consumed  very  nearly  half  of  the 
entire  imports  by  the  Missouri  caravans. 

**  The  entire  consumption  of  foreign  goods  in  the  department  of  Chihuahua,  has  been 
estimated,  by  intelligent  Mexican  merchants,  at  from  two  to  three  miUions  annually;  the 
first  cost  of  which  might  be  set  down  at  nearly  one  half.  Of  this  amount  the  Santa  Fe 
trade,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  table,  has  not  furnished  a  tenth  part  ;  the 
balance  bein^  introduced  through  other  ports,  viz. :  Matamoros,  whence  Chihuahua  has 
received  nearly  half  its  supplies — Vera  Cruz,  yvX  the  city  of  Mexico,  whence  considerable 
amounts  have  been  brought  to  this  department — Tampico,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
Mazatlan,  on  the  Pacific,  vid  Durango,  whence  the  imports  have  been  of  some  importance 
— ^while  nearly  all  tlie  west  of  the  department,  and  especially  the  heavy  consumption  of  the 
mining  town  of  Jesus-Maria,  receives  most  of  its  supplies  from  the  port  of  Guaymas  on  the 
Gulf  of  California ;  whence,  indeed,  several  stocks  of  goods  have  been  introduced  as  far  as 
the  city  of  Chihuahua  itself.  In  1840,  a  large  amount  of  merchandise  was  transi)orted 
directly  from  the  Red  river  frontier  of  Arkansas  to  Chihuahua;  but  no  other  expedition 
bas  ever  been  made  in  that  direction. 

"By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  importations  through  the  seaports,  has  been 
made  by  British  merchants.  It  is  chiefly  the  preference  given  to  American  manu- 
fiu*tiires,  which  has  enabled  the  merchandise  of  the  Santa  F6  adventurers  to  compete  in 
tbe  southern  markets,  with  goods  introduced  through  the  seaports,  which  have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  drawback.  In  this  last  respect  our  traders  liave  laboured  under  a  very 
unjust  burden. 

"  It  is  difiicult  to  conceive  any  equitable  reason  why  merchants,  conveying  their  goods 
across  the  prairies  in  waggons,  should  not  be  as  much  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
goremment,  as  those  who  transport  them  in  vessels  across  the  ocean.  This  assistance 
might  have  enabled  our  mercliants  to  monopolise  the  rich  trade  of  Chihuahua;  and  they 
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would,  no  doubt,  have  obtained  a  share  of  that  of  the  slill  richer  departnienta  of  Dnnuigo 
and  Zacatecas,  as  well  as  some  portion  of  the  Sonora  and  California  trade.  Then  ntin^ 
that  of  Chihuahua  at  2,000,000,  half  that  of  Durango  at  the  same,  and  1,000,000  from 
Zacatecas,  Sonora,  &c.,  it  would  ascend  to  the  amount  of  some  5,000,000  of  doIlarB  per 
annum. 

*'  In  point  of  revenue,  Santa  Fe  has  been  of  but  little  importance  to  the  gOTenuncBL 
of  Mexico.  Though  the  amount  of  duties  coUected  annually  at  this  port  has  usually  been 
50,000  to  80,000  dollars,  yet  nearly  one-half  has  been  embezzled  by  the  officers  of  tlie 
customs,  leaving  an  average  net  revenue  of  perhaps  less  than  40,000  dollars  per  annum. 

*'  It  is  not  an  unimportant  fact  to  be  kno^-n,  that,  since  the  year  1831»  few  or  none  of 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  once  environed  the  Santa  Fe  adventurer  have  been 
encountered.  No  traders  have  been  killed  by  the  savages  on  the  regular  route,  and  but  fev 
animals  stolen  from  the  caravans.  On  the  whole,  the  rates  of  insurance  upon  adventara 
in  this  trade  should  hardly  be  as  high  as  upon  marine  adventures  between  New  \otk  nH 
Liverpool.  While  I  declare,  however,  the  serious  dangers  and  troubles  to  hare  been  io 
general  so  slight,  I  ought  not  to  suppress  at  least  an  outline  of  the  difficulties  that  oocuntd 
on  the  prairies  in  1843,  which  were  attended  with  very  serious  consequences. 

'*  It  had  been  reported  in  Santa  F6  as  early  as  November,  1 842,  that  a  party  of  TexiDs 
were  upon  the  prairies,  prepared  to  attack  any  Mexican  traders  who  should  cross  tlw 
plains  the  succeeding  spring;  and  as  some  Americans  were  accused  of  being  spies.  andiB 
collusion  with  the  Texans,  many  were  ordered  to  Santa  F6  for  examination,  occasiooio^  a 
deal  of  trouble  to  several  innocent  persons.  Than  this,  however,  but  little  further  idxo- 
tion  was  paid  to  the  report,  many  believing  it  but  another  of  those  rumours  of  Texan  ion* 
sion  which  had  so  often  spread  useless  consternation  through  the  country. 

**  So  little  apprehension  appeared  to  exist,  tliat  in  February,  1843,  I>on  Antonio  JoK 
Chavez,  of  New  Mexico,  left  Santa  F6  for  Independence,  with  but  five  ser\'ants,  two  wi^ 
gons,  and  fifly-five  mules.  He  had  with  him  some  10,000  or  12,000  dollars  in  specie  ind 
gold  bullion,  besides  a  small  lot  of  furs.  As  the  month  of  March  was  extremely  indement, 
the  little  party  suffered  inconceivably  from  cold  and  privations.  Most  of  them  were  froit' 
bitten,  and  all  their  animals,  except  five,  perished  from  the  extreme  severity  of  the  sesson; 
on  which  account  Chavez  was  compelled  to'lcave  one  of  his  waggons  upon  the  prairies.  He 
had  worried  along,  however,  with  his  remaining  waggon  and  valuables,  till  about  the  lOlk 
of  April,  when  he  found  himself  near  the  Little  Arkansas,  at  least  100  miles  within  tllete^ 
ritory  of  the  United  States.  He  was  there  met  by  fifteen  men  from  the  border  of  3G^ 
souri,  professing  to  be  Texan  troops,  under  the  command  of  one  John  M'DanieL  TVi 
party  had  been  collected,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  frontier,  by  their  leader,  who  wM 
recently  from  Texas,  from  which  government  he  professed  to  hold  a  captain*s  oob- 
mission.  They  started,  no  doubt,  with  the  intention  of  joining  one  Colonel  WarfeU 
(also  said  to  hold  a  Texan  commission),  who  had  been  upon  tlie  plains  near  the  moontM 
with  a  small  party  for  several  months,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  attacking  the  Meiicv 
traders. 

"  Upon  meeting  Chavez,  however,  the  party  of  M'Daniel  at  once  determined  to  aab 
sure  of  the  prize  he  was  possessed  of,  rather  tnan  take  their  chances  of  a  similar  boo^ 
beyond  the  United  States  boundar}-.  The  unfortunate  Mexican  was  therefore  taken  i  fcv 
miles  south  of  the  road,  and  his  baggage  rifled.  Seven  of  the  party  then  left  for  the  sel* 
dements  with  their  share  of  the  booty,  amounting  to  some  400  or  500  dollars  a  pieei^ 
making  the  journey  on  foot,  as  their  horses  had  taken  a  stampede  and  escaped.  'B* 
remaining  eight,  soon  after  the  departure  of  their  comrades,  determined  to  put  Chafes  to 
death,  for  what  cause  it  would  seem  difficult  to  conjecture,  as  he  )iad  been  for  two  dtvi 
their  unresisting  prisoner.  Lots  were  accordingly  cast  to  determine  which  four  of  tte 
party  should  be  the  cruel  executioners;  and  their  wretched  victim  was  taken  off  a  fewndi 
and  shot  down  in  cold  blood.  After  his  murder,  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  was  fov' 
about  his  person,  and  in  his  trunk.  The  body  of  the  unfn^unate  man,  together  with  bv 
waggon  and  baggage,  was  thrown  into  a  neighbouring  rarine;  and  a  few  of  the  brt 
animals  of  the  nuunuders  having  been  found,  their  booty  was  packed  apon  Uiem  and  ~ 
away  to  the  frontier  of  Missouri. 
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**  Great  exertions  had  been  made  to  intercept  this  lawless  band  at  the  outset;  but  they 
escaped  the  vigilance  even  of  a  detachment  of  dragoons  that  had  followed  them  over  100 
miles.  Yet  the  honest  citizens  of  the  border  were  too  much  on  the  alert  to  permit  them  to 
return  with  impunity.  However,  five  of  the  whole  number  (including  three  of  the  party 
that  killed  the  man)  effected  their  escape,  but  the  other  ten  were  arrested,  committed,  and 
sent  to  St  Louis  for  trial  before  the  United  States  Court.  It  appears  that  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  killing  of  Chavez  have  since  been  convicted  of  murder,  and  the  others,  who 
were  concerned  in  the  robbery,  were  found  guilty.*' 

A  Colonel  Snively  soon  after  organised  a  company  of  175  men,  who,  about 

the  same  year  falling  in  with  others  equipped  for  the  like  object,  under  a  Colonel 

Warfield,  commenced  an  attack  on  Mora,  a  yilli^e  on  the  Mexican  frontier* 

These  men  were  soon  worsted  by  the  Mexicans  and  disbanded.    They  were  soon 

followed  by  other  expeditions,  which  derived  no  unimportant  aid  from  some 

American  citizens ;   and  the  result  has  lately  caused  much  political  discussion 

throughout  the  United  States. 

"  But  the  most  unfortunate  circumstance,"  says  Mr.  Gregg,  **  attending  this  invasion 
of  the  prairies — unfortunate  at  least  to  the  United  States  and  to  New  Mexico — was  the 
doang  of  the  northern  ports,  to  foreign  commerce,  which  was  doubtless,  to  a  great  degree, 
a  consequence  of  the  before-mentioned  expedition,  and  which  of  course  terminated  the  Santa 
Fe  trade,  at  least  for  the  present.* 

'*  The  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  are  indolent,  intolerant^  systematically  cringing, 
have  no  stability  except  in  artifice,  no  profundity  except  for  intrigue.  The  maladminis- 
tration of  the  laws  seems  to  be  another  impediment  to  their  harmonious  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  traders  from  the  United  States. 

**  The  most  glaring  outrages  upon  American  citizens  were  committed  in  1841,  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  capture  of  the  Texan  Santa  Fe  expedition.  In  Taos,  a  poor  deaf  and 
dumb  United  States  creoIe  Frenchman  was  beaten  to  death  in  open  day.  In  San  Miguel, 
the  alcalde,  at  the  head  of  a  mob,  entered  the  store  of  a  Mr.  Rowland,  whom  he  robbed  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  merchandise.  At  the  same  time,  the  greatest  excitement  raged 
in  Santa  F6  against  Americans,  whose  lives  appeared  in  imminent  danger ;  and  a  most 
savage  attack  was  made  upon  our  excellent  consul,  Manuel  Alvarez,  Esq.,  who  had  always 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  American  citizens. 

**  A  few  minutes  after  the  governor  had  departed  for  San  Miguel,  to  encounter  the 
TezanSt  a  fellow  named  Martin,  his  nephew  and  confidential  agent,  aided  by  a  band  of 
ferocious  satts  culottes^  and  armed  with  a  large  knife,  secretly  entered  the  house  of  the 
ooosuL  who  perceived  him  in  time,  however,  to  avert  the  blow ;  yet  he  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  &ce  during  the  scuffle  that  ensued :  the  rabble  running  in  at  the  same  time, 
and  vociferating,  *  Saguenlo  afuera  !  malenlo  /' — Drag  him  out !  Kill  him !  Mr.  Alvarez, 
doubtless,  owed  hb  preservation  partially  to  the  consternation  with  which  the  failure  of  their 
clandestine  attempt  at  his  life  inspired  the  cowardly  ruffians.  Instead  of  being  punished  for 
thb  diabolica]  act,  the  principal  assassin  on  the  contrary,  was  soon  after  promoted  in  the 
army. 

'*  The  outrage  did  not  end  here,  however ;  for,  on  the  consul's  demanding  his  passport 
for  the  United  States,  it  was  refused  for  nearly  a  month  ;  thus  detaining  him  until  the  cold 

•  The  following  is  the  substance  of  Santa  Anna's  decree,  dated  at  his  palace  of  Tacuba^^ 
Aogost  7,  184.3  :— 

•*  Article  1st. — Tlie  frontier  custom-houses  of  Taos,  in  the  department  of  New  Mexico,  Paso 
del  Korte  and  Piesidio  del  Norte  in  that  of  Chihuahua,  are  entirehr  closed  to  all  commerce. 

"  Article  2nd. — ^Tliis  decree  sliall  take  effect  within  forty-five  days  af^er  its  publication  in  the 
capital  of  the  Republic." 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  only  port  in  Mexico  for  foreign  goods  was  nominaUy  Taos, 
though  the  custom-house  was  at  Santa  Pc,  where  all  the  entrances  were  made. 
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season  had  so  far  advanced,  that,  of  his  party  (about  fifteen  in  number),  two  perished  litxn 
the  cold ;  and  not  one  arrived  without  benig  more  or  less  frost-bitten — some  very  sevcrelj— 
besides  suffering  a  loss  of  about  fifty  animals  from  the  same  cause. 

*•  With  a  view  of  oppressing  our  merchants,  Governor  Armijo  had,  as  early  as  1^. 
issued  a  decree  exempting  all  the  natives  from  the  tax  imposed  on  store-houses,  shops^  &c. 
throwing  the  whole  burden  of  impost  upon  foreigners  and  naturalised  citizens ;  a  metsmf 
clearly  and  unequivocally  at  variance  with  the  treaties  and  stipulations  entered  into  between 
the  Lnited  States  and  Mexico.  A  protest  was  presented,  without  effect ;  when  our  oonsoL 
finding  all  remonstrances  useless,  forwarded  a  memorial  to  the  American  minister  at  Meiico: 
who,  although  the  vital  interests  of  American  citizens  were  at  stake,  deemed  the  aAur  of 
too  little  importance,  perhaps,  and  therefore  appears  to  have  paid  no  attention  to  it.  But 
this  system  of  levying  excessive  taxes  upon  foreigners,  is  by  no  means  an  original  inveiitioo 
of  Governor  Armijo.  In  183o,  the  government  of  Chihuahua  having  levied  a  contrUmckm 
de  guerra  for  raising  means  to  make  war  upon  the  savages,  who  were  layine  wasta  die 
surrounding  country,  foreign  merchants,  with  an  equal  disregard  for  their  rights  andtbr 
obligations  of  treaties,  were  taxed  twenty-five  dollars  each  per  month  ;  while  the  nidn 
merchants,  many  of  whom  possessed  large  haciendas,  with  thousands  of  stock,  for  the 
especial  protection  of  which  these  taxes  were  chiefly  imposed,  paid  only  from  five  to  lai 
dollars  each.     Remonstrances  were  presented  to  the  governor,  but  in  vain. 

"  For  a  few  years,  Governor  Armijo  established  a  tariff  of  his  oirn^  entirely  aibitnrT. 
exacting  500  dollars  for  each  waggon -load,  whether  large  or  small,  of  fine  or  coarse  gooi 
Of  course,  this  was  very  advantageous  to  such  traders  as  had  large  waggons  and  cosdy 
assortments,  while  it  was  no  less  onerous  to  those  with  smaller  vehicles,  or  coarse,  hes«T 
goods.  As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  traders  soon  took  to  conveying  their  ma^ 
chandisc  only  in  the  largest  waggons,  drawn  by  ten  or  twelve  mules,  and  omitting  ^ 
coarser  and  more  weighty  articles  of  trade.  Tfiis  caused  the  governor  to  return  to  u 
ad  valorem  system,  though  still  without  regard  to  the  Arancel  general  of  the  natioB. 
How  much  of  these  duties  found  their  way  into  the  public  treasur)*,  I  will  not  venture  to 
assert. 

'*  The  arrival  of  a  caravan  at  Santa  Fe  changes  the  aspect  of  the  place  at  once.  Instesd 
of  the  idleness  and  stagnation  which  its  streets  exhibited  before,  one  now  sees  evervwheie 
the  bustle,  noise,  and  activity  of  a  lively  market  town.  As  the  Mexicans  very  rarely  sf«ik 
English,  the  negotiations  are  mostly  conducted  in  Spanish. 

"  Taking  the  circuit  of  the  stores,  I  found  they  usually  contained  general  assortmenU 
much  like  those  to  be  met  with  in  the  retail  variety  stores  of  the  west.  The  stoda  of 
the  inexperienced  mercliants  are  apt  to  abound  in  unsaleable  goods — mulaSy  as  the  Meiicsas 
figuratively  term  them. 

"  Although  a  fair  variety  of  dry  goods,  silks,  hardware,  &c.,  is  to  be  found  in  tin" 
market,  domestic  cottons,  both  bleached  and  brown,  constitute  the  great  staple,  of  winek 
nearly  equal  quantities  ought  to  enter  into  a  'Santa  F^  assortment.'  The  demand 6r 
these  goods  is  such,  that  at  least  one-half  of  our  stocks  of  merchandise  is  made  np  of  thc» 
However,  although  they  afford  a  greater  nominal  per  centum  than  many  other  articks,  the 
profits  are  reduced  by  their  freight  and  heavy  duty.  In  all  the  southern  markets,  «^a> 
they  enter  into  competition,  there  is  a  decided  preference  given  to  the  American  mannfiK- 
tures  over  the  British,  as  the  former  are  more  heavy  and  durable.  The  demand  for  caBco» 
is  also  considerable,  but  this  kind  of  goods  affords  much  less  profit.  The  qoanticy  in  la 
assortment  should  be  about  equal  to  half  tliat  of  domestics.  Cotton  velvets  and  uiUintf 
whether  bleached,  brown,  or  blue,  and  especially  the  latter,  have  also  been  in  nndi 
request.  But  all  the  coarser  cotton  goods,  whether  shirtings,  calicoes,  or  drillines,  &&• 
were  prohibited  by  the  Arancel,  or  tariff,  of  1837,  and  still  continue  to  be,  wiSi  tan/t 
modifications." 

The  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte^  extending  about  100  miles  nortih,  and  150 

miles  south  of  Santa  Fe,  seems  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  richness  of  prodiM 

and  diversity  of  soil. 
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"  Whatever  is  thrown  into  its  bosom,"  says  Mr.  Gregg,  "  if  the  early  autumn  frosts 
permit  it  to  ripen,  grows  to  a  wonderful  decree  of  perfection — crops  have  often  yielded 
over  a  hundredfold.  This  exuberance  of  soil  is  not,  however,  common  to  New  Mexico 
generally,  but  rather  proper  to  its  valleys.  The  temperature  is  unifonnly  genial  and 
moderate — a  sultry  day  at  Santa  Fe,  is  of  rare  occurrence.  The  atmosphere  is  of  extra- 
ordinary dryness,  owing  most  probably  to  the  great  elevation  of  the  plains  about  the 
Rocky  mountains. 

^'  Cotton  is  but  little  cultivated  here,  although  it  has  been  considered  indigenous  to  the 
Gountiy,  the  early  manufactures  of  the  aborigines  proving  the  fact,  especially  in  this  pro- 
vince. Tobacco  is  also  a  native  plant;  but,  owing  to  the  monopolising  innucuce  of  the 
IFOvemment,  its  culture  is  not  deemed  worthy  of  much  notice  by  the  inhabitants.  Flax  is 
likewise  entirely  neglected,  as  also  the  potato,  another  indigenous  plant. 

"  The  New  Mexicans  are  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  coarse  blankets,  which  is  an 
article  of  considerable  traffic  between  them  and  the  southern  provinces,  as  also  with  the 
neighbouring  Indians;  and,  on  some  occasions,  with  the  United  States.  The  finer  articles 
are  curiously  woven  in  handsome  figures  of  various  colours.  These  are  of  different  qualities, 
the  most  orainary  being  valued  at  about  two  dollars  apiece,  while  those  of  the  finest  tex- 
ture, en)ecially  their  imitations  of  the  Sarape  Navajo^  will  sell  for  twenty  dollars,  or  more. 
There  nave  been  also  made  in  New  Mexico  a  few  imitations  of  the  Sarape  Saltilkro,  tlio 
Uanket  of  Saltillo,  a  city  of  the  south,  celebrated  for  the  manufactiu^  of  the  most  splendid 
fimey  blankets,  singularly  figured  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  These  are  often 
sokl  for  more  than  fifty  dollars  each.  What  renders  the  weaving  of  the  fancy  blankets 
extremely  tedious  is,  that  the  variegation  of  colours  is  all  effected  with  the  shuttle;  the 
texture,  m  other  respects,  being  perfectly  plain,  without  even  a  twill.  An  additional  value 
is  set  upon  the  fine  sarape,  on  account  of  its  being  a  fashionable  substitute  for  a  cloak. 
Indeed,  the  inferior  sarape  is  the  only  over-dress  used  by  the  peasantry  in  the  winter. 

<<  Besides  blankets,  the  New  Mexicans  manufacture  a  kind  of  coarse  twilled  woollen 
stuff,  called  gerga^  which  is  checkered  with  black  and  white,  and  is  used  for  carpets,  and 
also  hy  the  peasantry  for  clothing  ;  which,  in  fact^  with  some  other  similar  domestic  stuffs, 
together  with  buckskin,  constituted  almost  the  only  article  of  wear  they  were  possessed  of, 
till  the  trade  from  Missouri  furnished  them  with  foreign  fabrics  at  more  reasonable  prices 
than  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  the  traders  of  the  southern  provinces.  Their 
domestic  textures  are  nearly  all  of  wool,  there  being  no  flax  or  hemp,  and  but  little  cotton 
spun.  The  manufacture  even  of  these  articles  is  greatly  embarrassed,  for  want  of  good 
spinning  and  weaving  machinery.  Much  of  the  spinning  is  done  with  the  huso  or  malacate 
(the  wliirli^g  spindle),  which  is  kept  whirling  in  a  bowl  with  the  fingers,  while  the  tliread 
is  drawn.  The  dexterity  with  which  the  females  spin  with  this  simple  apparatus  is  tnily 
astonbhing. 

"  I  have  heard  of  some  still  more  curious  contracts  in  these  measurement  sales,  particu- 
larly in  Santa  F<»,  during  the  early  periods  of  the  American  trade.  Every  thing  was  some- 
times rated  by  the  vara — not  only  all  textures,  but  even  hats,  cutlery,  trinkets,  and  so  on  ! 
In  such  cases,  very  singular  disputes  woidd  frequently  arise  as  to  the  mode  of  measuring 
some  particular  articles  ;  for  instance,  whether  pieces  of  ribbon  should  be  measured  in  bulk, 
or  unrolled,  and  yard  by  yard  ;  looking-glasses,  cross  or  lengthwise  ;  pocket-knives,  shut 
or  open  ;  writing-paper,  m  the  ream,  in  the  quire,  or  by  the  single  sheet  ;  and  then,  whether 
the  longer  or  shorter  way  of  the  paper;  and  many  others." 

The  editor  of  the  Independence  Journal,  who  says  he  has  been  at  some  pains 
to  collect  information  in  regard  to  the  Santa  Fc  trade, 

"  Estimates  the  exports  at  400,000  dollars  in  si>ecie,  and  buffalo  robes,  furs,  &c.,  to 
the  amount  of  50,000  dollars  more.  Several  of  the  companies,  which  came  in  last  spring, 
have  not  returned,  in  consequence  of  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather.  For  this 
reason  the  exports  are  much  less  this  year  than  usual.  Four  companies  went  out  this  year, 
taking  with  tnem  merchandise  to  the  value,  at  eastern  cost,  of  200,000  dollars — the  in- 
surance, freight  to  that  point,  outfits,  &c.,  cost  another  100,000  dollars;  making  the  whole 
sum  invested  in  Uus  trade  300,000  dollars,  which  would  have  been  increased  to  500^000^ 
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but  for  the  bad  weather.     Tn  the  four  compauies  there  were  160  meoy  and  the  outfit  (or 
them  is  stated  as  follows  : — 

Dollars 

780  mules,  worth  each  25  doUars           ....  27,300 

60  oxen,            „           30     „            1800 

5000  lbs.  bacon,  at  3^  cents 182 

80  barrels  flour,  at  6  dollars              .....  120 

90  bushels  meal,  30  cents    ......  27 

Merchandise,  outfit  for  liands 3o00 

TIamess  for  teams          .         .         .         .         •         .  2o00 

Blacksmiths'  work              500 


Making,  altogether,  the  sum  .  .  35,959 

exclusive  of  waggons,  waggon  sheets,  and  many  other  articles  purchased  at  that  place.  The 
number  of  waggons  was  92,  each  costing  180  dollars,  many  of  which  were  made  there; 
and  the  total  number  of  waggon  sheets  was  1300,  including  blankets  to  put  between  then. 

"  The  trade  with  Santa  Fe  is  thus  made  to  amount  to  750,000  dollars  ;  but  even  dii 
sum  is  said  to  be  considerably  short  of  what  it  is  in  ordinary  seasons.  The  Independtaa 
editor  insists  that  the  trade  snould  no  longer  be  neglected  by  the  government.  '  Gite  in  i 
port  of  entr)' ;  give  us  the  right  of  drawbacks,  and  our  traders  will  supply  the  whole  o£  die 
provinces  of  Santa  Fe,  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  California,  and  others,  instead  of  being  m- 
plied  with  British  goods  through  Metamoras,  Vera  Cruz,  and  other  ports.  Instead  of  die 
trade  being  worth  half  a  million  of  dollars,  it  will  reach  to  four  or  five  millions.'  The  em 
is  said  to  be  deeply  interested  in  this  trade,  as  furnishing  an  outlet  for  their  calicoes  and 
domestics — Missouri  is  interested  ;  and  the  editor  hopes  that  Confess  will  act  lOT 
this  matter  next  winter,  and  give  to  our  traders  all  the  benefits  which  mose  of  other  nitnoi 
enjoy. 

"  The  waggon-makers  of  Independence  have  orders  to  build  seventy-five  waggons  (or  tbe 
Santa  FO  trade,  by  next  spring — only  fifty  were  made  the  past  spring*.  Several  new  ma^ 
cantile  establishments  have  just  been  located  there,  and  all  are  doing  well.  A  tunpike- 
road  from  Independence  to  Wayne  city,  on  the  river,  will  be  completed  as  npdlj  M 
possible.  All  that  is  wante<l  to  make  Independence  one  of  the  most  important  towns  ii 
Missouri,  is  to  make  it  a  port  of  entry,  and  for  the  legislature  to  establish  a  branch  of  the 
bank  at  that  place,  to  acconmiodate  the  traders,  and  the  commerce  of  the  western  part  of 
the  state." 

Some  of  the  gold  mines  of  New  Mexico  are  said  to  be  very  productive  ind 

valuable,  although  latterly,  Mr.  Gregg  seems  to  think,  they  have  been  neglected. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

COASTIxNG  AND  FOREIGN  NAVIGATION  AXD  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Coasting  Trade  of  the  United  States  of  America,  includes  not  ooly 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  products  or  manufactures  of  one  state  to  another,  as  the 
cotton  of  the  south  to  the  north,  and  the  manufactures  of  the  north  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  fisheries  to  the  south ;  but  it  comprises  also  the  carrying  of  foreigB 
produce  and  manufactures  from  the  great  dep6ts  of  New  York,  Boston  Pbit 
delphia,  Charleston,  and  New  Orleans  (see  trade  of  those  ports),  to  nunor 
ports  of  distribution.    The  whole  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States  we  kiioirto 
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be  of  great  value  from  the  tonnage  which  it  employs,  l)ut  we  are  ignorant  of  its 
actual  value,  as  there  are  no  customs'  accounts  kept  between  one  state  and 
another.  Of  the  value  of  the  coasting  trade  of  England  we  are  in  like  manner 
ignorant,  from  the  absence  of  official  accounts  being  kept  of  it. 

Thb  Foreign  Navigation  and  Trade  of  the  United  States  extends  to 
every  maritime  country  in  the  world,  and  the  trading  enterprise  of  the  citizens 
of  the  great  republic  may  be  said  to  exceed  even  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
British  empire. — (See  Trade  and  Navigation  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States,) 

Naval  Architecture. — The  early  English  colonists  found  it  necessary  to 
b^n,  soon  after  their  first  settling  in  the  New  England  States  and  in  Virginia, 
the  building  of  boats  and  coasting  vessels ;  and  the  Dutch  followed  the  example 
on  the  Hudson. 

The  construction  of  shipping,  whether  sailing  ships,  steam-vessels,  or 
small  craft  and  boats,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  employments 
in  the  country.  The  vessels  of  the  United  States  have  long  been  remarkable  for 
their  beauty,  and  for  their  admirable  sailing  qualities,  and  the  epithet  o(Jir  built 
ships  with  bits  of  striped  buntings  used  in  a  derisive  sense,  corresponds  not  with 
the  character  of  those  splendid  ships  built  of  the  durable  tough  oak  of  Virginia 
and  Other  states;*  and  which  sail  proudly  over  all  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

The  details  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  will  be  found  hereafter  in  an 
account  of  the  navigation  and  trade  of  the  United  States. 

In  1772,  the  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  British  colonies  was  1/2,  tonnage 
26,546;  viz.: — built  in  the  New  England  colonies  149,  tonnage  18,149.  In 
New  York,  15  ;  New  Jersey,  1;  Pennsylvania,  8  ;  Maryland,  8 ;  Virginia,  7 ;  North 
Carolina,  3 ;  South  Carolina,  2 ;  Georgia,  5. 

After  the  revolution,  and  when  the  constitutional  government  of  the  United 
States  was  established,  the  ships  of  the  whole  union  were  placed  under  one 
general  flag. — (See  Commercial  Legislation  of  the  United  States.) 

By  the  Colonial  Custom  House  books,  kept  at  Boston  by  the  Inspector- 
general  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  North  America,  and  Register  of  Shipping, 
it  appears,  that  the  amount  of  tonnage  which  entered  into  the  provinces,  now  the 
United  States,  from  January  5,  1770,  to  January  5,  1771,  was  331,644;  and  the 
amount  cleared  during  the  same  period,  was  351,686. — Lord  Sheffield  on  American 
Commerce, 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  tonnage  at  that  time,  given  in  to  the  register,  was 
about  one-third  less  than  the  actual  tonnage,  in  order  to  evade  the  duties,  light 
money,  and  expenses.  But  this  was  far  more  than  counterbalanced,  by  the 
tonnage  of  the  same  vessel,  being,  in  many  instances,  repeated,  in  consequence 

*  The  red  and  brown  cedar  which  abound  in  the  United  States  are  remarkably  durable  woods. 
The  red  pine  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  woods  for  tlie  decks  and  ceiling  of  %\\vv^. 
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of  different  voyages  in  the  same  year.  The  actual  amount  of  tonnagej  empkyed 
at  that  time  in  the  colonial  trade,  may,  therefore,  be  estimated  at  about  300^000 
This  tonnage  was  owned,  first,  by  persons  residing  in  the  European  British 
dominions ;  secondly,  by  British  merchants,  occasionally  residing  in  the  colonia; 
and,  thirdly,  by  native  colonial  merchants ;  and,  according  to  an  estimate  of 
British  statesmen,  in  the  following  proportions,  in  the  several  colonies : — 


COLONI  ES. 


New  England 

New  York   

PennsyWauia 

Maryland  and  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia 


Proportion  belonging  to  British  Mer- 
chants. 


Resident  in  Earope. 


Occasionally 
dent  in  the  C< 


l-«th.' 
3-8ths. 
2-8ths. 
6-8ths. 
5-8ths. 
5-8ths. 


l-8th. 


8-8ths. 
l-8th. 
2-8tha. 
2-«chs. 


ing  to  Naiife 


biliH- 
MCdb. 


l<8th. 
l-«th. 


The  Amount  Entered  and  Cleared  in  the  several  Colonies,  during  the  Year  above 

tioned,  was  as  follows  : — 


COLONIES. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

COLONIES. 

Entered. 

CInrai. 

New  Hampshire 

tons. 

I5,3€S 

05,271 

18,667 

19,223 

25,539 

50^1 

30,477 

tons. 

20,193 

70,284 

20,6t51 

20,«68 

26.053 

49,654 

33,474 

Virginia 

tons. 
44301 
20,963 
29.504 
9,914 

4V» 

turn 
iQjm 

North  Carolina 

Rhckda  Island 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Now  York 

Total 

330,024                     330.M 

Maryland 

Several  of  the  the  colonial  ships  cleared  were  sold  in  Great  Britain. 

The  whole  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States,  on  the  31st  rf 
December,  1830,  was  12,256 ;  and  of  this  number,  943  were  ships,  1371  brigs, 
the  residue  were  sloops  and  schooners.  Among  this  number,  343  were  employed 
in  steam  navigation,  and  1393  of  those  licensed  were  under  twenty  tons,  leavioj 
10,863  over  twenty  tons'  burden. 

In  1831,  the  number  of  ships  built  were : — 

1.  Registered  vessels  employed  in  foreign  trade,  viz.,  sixty-six  ships,  seventy^ 
two  brigs,  forty-five  schooners,  seven  sloops,  four  steam-boats ;  45,720  tons. 
There  were  sold  to  foreigners  nine  ships,  twenty- one  brigs,  thirty-one  schooneni 
and  seven  sloops ;  9750  tons.  Lost  at  sea,  nine  ships,  fifty-three  brigs,  forty- 
eight  schooners,  and  three  sloops ;  17>446  tons.  Condemned  as  being  unaet- 
worthy,  seven  ships,  twenty-three  brigs,  five  schooners,  and  two  sloops;  72M 
tons;  which  leaves  an  increase  to  be  added  to  the  tonnage  of  11,236  tons,  out  of 
45,720  registered  on  foreign  service  tonnage. 
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l^UMBSB  of  Vessels,  aod  the  Seamen  Employed  in  navigating  the  Same,  which  belonged  to 
each  State  and  Territory  of  the  Upited  States^  on  the  aiirt  of  December^  1830. 


UVKS^ED 

STATS3 

EEGtSTERBD  VESSELS. 

ENROLLED  AM>  LICENSED 
VESSEl^. 

DEB  TWENTY 

Totil    Total 
uqiH'    bum' 

JIND  TEREI- 

' 

70>S. 

b«r  ofber  of 

TomiES, 

1 

Vma- 

»i»' 

Syji*.  Bri£i. 

en. 

Sloopi. 

Steftm- 

1 

tfts. 

Sloop*. 

Steam- 

SetiooD- 

Sloop*. 

kU. 

raca. 

Nw, 

No. 

Ntt. 

tin. 

Nu. 

No. 

Nfl. 

Nd. 

No. 

N*. 

No, 

No. 

Niw 

No. 

Vftlne. ....... 

15 

ise 

47 

4 

9 

e6 

1M8 

US 

S 

945 

6 

10T3 

%im 

K.  HMmpaJiire 

n 

90 

Ti 

,, 

194 

« 

*■ 

« 

,, 

Ijit 

i;m4 

Vermobt..*... 

,, 

>. 

.,. 

4 

<. 

4 

1» 

1*9 

MsjMcbMetM 

491 

433 

Ill 

.. 

•  n 

5fi 

154a 

413 

M 

47 

a  161 

a3,%70 

RtiOd«  ItiaaM, 

19 

ai 

16 

*. 

1 

19 

46 

89 

13 

99 

991 

J.»M 

1 

98 

11 

>. 

1 

T4 

113 

S 

34 

m 

1,4911 

MvwYflfk... 

946 

943 

99 

p. 

40 

M 

390 

Gt|0 

Ofi 

«4 

m 

ISfiS 

I9,7a« 

Mmmimm0f.^ 

3 

1 

** 

*, 

49a 

lii 

19 

ai 

TB7 

i^saa 

TNmtM^Z*, 

05 

no 

11 

,. 

I 

65 

m 

19 

21 

es 

614 

8,ftis 

]M^««n.... 

*■ 

*■ 

■  i 

.. 

U 

so 

I 

m 

»4 

491 

If«rfl«id  .>.. 

W 

46 

17 

., 

796 

fl6 

IS 

89 

n 

1M4 

4.130 

D.AfCftlunbt* 

0 

9 

0 

.. 

id 

13 

36 

16 

177 

734 

ViTpiili*...,^ 

11 

1 

15 

., 

390 

47 

lO 

79 

89 

A95 

1,944 

HortliCinliD* 

,, 

B 

90 

.« 

146 

t9 

*» 

114 

le 

3^ 

m(t 

fiMtthCusUu 

«« 

10 

13 

,, 

» 

G 

mm 

1 

ti9 

«09 

Qmr0m 

,, 

*- 

3 

5 

fi 

t» 

3 

? 

30 

190 

1 

■  « 

5 

«> 

le 

a 

u 

IS 

u 

73 

»e 

MkrtutppL... 

<pfe 

f 

«. 

I 

I 

.. 

IS 

17 

43 

LfittMftQa...., 

0 

IS 

34 

I 

«T 

14 

lU 

33 

01 

390 

3,7« 

Obio ..,. 

I 

14 

1 

3 

8 

a« 

lAfi 

,, 

^, 

*.* 

li 

** 

a 

18 

37 

107 

tmBC..... 

*« 

I 

1 

*. 

l« 

& 

7 

36 

77 

38« 

2.  Eurolkd  and  licensed  tonnage,  or  coasting  and  Jishing  vessels^  viz.,  six 
ships,  twenty-three  brigs^  371  schooners,  seventeen  sloops^  and  thirty  steam- 
boats; 40,241  tons.  Lost  at  sea,  one  ship^  four  brigs,  sixty-one  schooners, 
seventeen  sloops;  6361  tons.  Condemned,  fourteen  schooners,  ten  sloops; 
1571  tons,  being  32,308  of  new  tonnage. 

3.  The  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  several  states  and  territories,  from  the 
30th  of  September,  1831,  to  30th  of  June,  1843,  was  as  follows:— 


YEARS. 

CLASS    OP   VESSELS. 

ToUl  num. 

berof 

Vesnela 

built. 

Total 

TUMSAOI. 

Ships. 

Brift. 

SlooM  and 
CanaUboats. 

Steam- 
boat*. 

1831 

o  amber. 

79 
139 
144 

98 

03 

67 

60 

83 

97 
114 
110 

M 

namber. 

95 
143 
109 

94 

65 

79 

79 

89 
109 
101 

94 

34 

namber. 
416 
668 
693 
497 
444 
907 
510 
489 
378 
319 
973 
138 

number. 
94 
199 
185 
180 
164 
168 
153 
199 
994 
157 
404 
178 

number. 

34 
100 

69 

88 
124 
135 

90 
199 

63 

78 
134 

7» 

number. 

711 

1.005 

1,188 

997 

880 

M9 

898 

858 

871 

769 

1,091 

489 

tone. 

89.969 
144.538 
161.690 
118,399 
113.697 
199.980 
113.134 
110.987 
118.306 
118.803 
1994WS 

63^17 

1839 

1033 

1834 

1833 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 ,. 

1841 

1849. 

ToUl.... 

1140     1     1134 

5107 

9146 

1119 

10.649 

1^1.090 

Number  of  Ships  sold  to 

Foreigners,  1831  to  1844. 

YEARS. 

Veaaela. 

Tonnage. 

YEARS. 

Veaaela. 

Toanogr. 

SeU  to  PoRicnera  :- 

im.igss 

number. 
68 
39 

49 
78 
79 
36 

ton*. 
9.750 
0.083 
9,039 
4,799 

10.500 
9,916 
5.389 

Sold  to  Poreignera  :~ 

1838-1839 

number. 
90 
87 
89 

43 

50 

tona. 

9.768 
13.837 
19,713 

7,769 

itn-iiss 

1839-1840 

im^iffi 

1840-1841 

I89t,-tlt9. .,..,,, 

1841-1849 

Kut-ims. 

1849-1849*. 

9,303 

l8W-|gS7.,    

1843-1844 

isir-isas 

For  sine  hmbUm  CBdlng  Mih  of  ImMe,  IMV 
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Statement  of  the  Tonnage  of  the  Shipping  belonging  to  the  United  States,  distiii- 
guishing  the  Branches  of  Trade  in  which  the  same  was  emplojed,  in  each  Year,  from 
1790  to  1845. 


i 

REGISTERED 
TONNAGE. 

ENROLLED  TONNAGE. 

LICENSED  VESSELS  UNDER  TWEXH 
TONS. 

< 

Foreign  trade. 

Coasting  trade. 

Whale 
fishery. 

Cod 
fishery. 

Coatting 
trade. 

Cod 
fishery. 

TOTAL. 

j 

tons. 

tons. 

tou<<. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

too^. 

1790.. 

346/2&I 

103,775 

....* 

28,348 

.... 

.... 

47»un 

1791.. 

363,110 

106,4m 

• 

32.542 

.... 

502.146 

1792.. 

411,438 

120,957 

!!!!* 

32,060 

.... 

.... 

561,437 

1793.. 

367,734 

114,853 

.... 

38,177 

7,217 

11,985 

491,7* 

1794.. 

438,8(3 

167,227 

4139 

23,121 

16,977 

5  549 

618,416 

1795.. 

529,470 

164,795 

3102 

24,887 

19.601 

6,046 

747,!« 

1706.. 

57G.733 

195,423 

2303 

28,509 

22.416 

6,4^3 

M13« 

1797.. 

597.777 

214,077 

1103 

33,406 

20,325 

7,222 

9a€3\l 

1798.. 

603,376 

227,343 

763 

35,470 

24,099 

7,2«S 

im;m 

1799.. 

009,197 

220,1(04 

592 

23,932 

25,736 

6,046 

M6.4M 

1800.. 

0<;9.{»21 

245,295 

651 

32,3f.6 

27,196 

7.120 

9y«.49l 

1801.. 

718,r>«9 

24(),255 

730 

31,279 

28,296 

8.101 

1,033,21* 

1802.. 

560.380 

260,5^3 

580 

32,987 

2l«,079 

S.-isa 

HPtlOl 

1803.. 

597,ir.7 

26N(;70 

1142 

43,416 

3U,384 

8,390 

949,147 

1804.. 

672,530 

2'<6,H40 

323 

43.088 

30.690 

8,925 

1,012.403 

1805.. 

749,341 

301,366 

898 

4M,479 

31,296 

8,986 

1.14a,3W 

1800.. 

8«S,284 

309,977 

rw 

50,353 

30,562 

8.S2» 

1.208.735 

1807.. 

848,306 

318,189 

907 

60,689 

30,838 

8.616 

I.26MI8 

1808.. 

769,053 

3H7,C>84 

724 

43,597 

33,135 

8,400 

1,242,5» 

1809.. 

010.059 

37i,:>0(r 

573 

26,109 

33.661 

8,376 

l.J5t,2Al 

1810.. 

984,269 

371.114 

339 

26,250 

34,232 

j*.5n 

l,42l.7«l 

1811.. 

768,852 

380,258 

^        . 

34,360 

34,103 

8,872       . 

1.232.MX 

181V.. 

760,624 

443,180 

941 

21,822 

34,790 

8,036 

1,269,:^ 

1813.. 

674,8.^3 

433,404 

788 

12,255 

37,703 

8,022 

l.lG6.fifi 

1814.. 

674,632 

425,713 

561 

8,863 

40,443 

84»2       j 

1.1S0.1W 

1815.. 

854,294 

435,066 

1229 

20,510 

40,508 

10,427 

IJ6s,m 

1816.. 

80«»,759 

479,979 

1168 

37,879 

42,185 

10,246 

1^2414 

1817.. 

809,724 

481,457 

349 

53,990 

43,571 

10316 

1,390,911 

1818.. 

606,088 

503,140 

614 

58.551 

46.233 

10,555 

iflx^xm 

1819.. 

012,930 

523,556 

686 

65,044 

47,502 

11,031 

1366.751 

1820.. 

619,047 

539,080 

1053 

60,842 

48,944 

11,197 

1.28t.liS 

1821.. 

019,896 

559,435 

1924 

51,351 

55,406 

10341 

13983» 

182S.. 

628,150 

573,080 

3133 

58,405 

51,108 

10,820 

1334390 

1823.. 

639,920 

560,408 

585 

67,040 

5M96 

11,213 

1336365 

1H24. . 

609,972 

589.223 

180 

68,238 

52,340 

9,208 

1389,10 

1825. . 

700.788 

587,273 

.... 

70,626 

53,588 

10336 

1.423,111 

1820.. 

737.978 

.... 

.... 

790,212 

.... 

1334.190 

1827.. 

747,170 

.... 

.... 

873,437 

.... 

.... 

1,620.607 

1828.. 

812,619 

787,224 

180 

74,765 

65,680 

19,921 

1.741391 

1829.. 

650,142 

490,468 

.... 

97,888 

18.390 

3,907 

i^msm 

1830.. 

576,475 

490,639 

792 

95,014 

20,338 

3,515 

1,191.776 

1831.. 

620.451 

516,086 

481 

.103,449 

23,637 

3,739 

1367346 

1832.. 

686.989 

624,159 

377 

99,152 

25,468 

3,302 

1.439.456 

1833.. 

750,026 

717,422 

478 

107,294 

26,776 

4,151 

l,6M,ia 

1834.. 

857,438 

755,462 

364 

113,555 

28,156 

3,930 

1,75830? 

1835. . 

385,821 

.... 

.... 

1.8243« 

1830.. 

897,774 

846,116 

1573 

58,113 

26,906 

4*803 

136t.l0t 

1837.. 

810.447 

927,249 

1894 

75,054 

29,730 

5.497 

1,806385 

1838.. 

822,591 

1,008,146 

5229 

03.973 

32,958 

6,090 

I3953B 

1839.. 

834,244 

1,120,310 

439 

65,157 

33,241 

7391 

l,606»<rt 

1840.. 

899,764 

1,144,664 

.... 

67,926 

32,030 

8,100 

2.180.7«i 

1841.. 

945,803 

1,076.036 

.... 

60.556 

31,031 

6,995 

«,lJt,744 

1842.. 

975,358 

1,018,253 

377 

49,941 

27,500 

4,862 

2,092390 

1843.. 

1,009.305 

1,048,208 

142 

64,901 

27,947 

64,901 

2,1  M3n 

1814.. 
1815.. 

1,068,764 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 



2.2803W 

*  Included  with  the  tonnage  in  the  cod  fisheries, 
t  These  rariations  were  caused  by  corrections  made  at  these  two  periods  in  the  register, 
■old,  not  haying  been  annually  deducted  nntil  the  year  1S29. 


the  toimage,  kit  Md 


Number  of  Ships  lost  at  Sea,  1831  to  1844. 


YEARS. 

Lost  at  Sea:— 

1831-1832  

1832-1833 

1833-1834 

1834-1835 

183.5-1836 

1836-1837. 


Vessels. 


number. 
191 
1/2 
113 
92 
129 
157 


Tonnsge. 


tons. 
23,762 
24,595 
15391 
11,014 
19,109 
24,365 


Y   B  A  R  S. 


Lost  at  Sea:— 

1837-1838 

1838-1839 

1839-1840..... 

1840-1841 

1841-1842...., 
1842-1843*.... 


Yenels. 


135 
118 
197 

in 

184 
146 


II3U 

turn 


a^n 


*  For  nVne  mottOoA,  «a^\ii^  Sutlc,  V^^. 
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Number  of  Ships  Condemned,  1831  to  1844 

YEARS. 

Vessel!. 

Tonnage. 

YEARS. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Condemned  m  Unseaworthy: 
1931-1833 

number. 
67 
71 
57 
i% 
M 
55 
60 

toim. 
8.8^ 
6,876 
5,235 
.M«9 
5,835 
8,045 
5.489 

Condemned  as  Unseawortby: 
1838-1839 

number. 
60 
88 
41 
97 
50 

tons. 

8,005 
10.067 

5,691 
11,475 

6,953 

1831^1833 

I839-1H40....                   

1833-1834 

1840-1841 

1834-183^ 

1841-184'i 

IB3.V-1M30 

1 842-1 843* 

1H36-I837 

1843-1844  

IA37-183S 

«  For  nine  months,  ending  June,  1843. 


MISCELLANEOUS  STATEMENTS. 


Comparative  Statement  of  the  Cost  and  Duties  paid  on  the  following  articles  used  in  the 
oonstruction  of  a  ship  of  500  tons,  a  brig  of  250  tons,  and  a  schooner  of  100  tons  ; 
propared  for  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hamlin,  Member  of  Congp'ess  from  Maine,  by  a  Member 
of  the  House  long  engaged  in  ship-building. 


ARTICLES. 


Smr  ofSOOTMo. 

Iffmi lbs. 

Copper,  fte do. 

Cordage do. 

Cliwiui  and  ancluyrs. . .  .do. 
SaUdock 


Iron 

ST' 


Tutal... 
Bkio  of  150  Tons. 


►pper.< 
>raaf •  . 


.lbs 
..do. 
..do. 


Carried  forward  . 


Quantity. 


30.000 
3,500 


n,ooo 


18,000 
9,000 
11,000 


CASt. 


900 
500 
1100 


Duty. 


dollars. 

525 

140 

1000 

550 

76 

»90 


315 

80 

550 


Baio  of  350  Tons. 
Brought  forward..  •. 
Chains  and  anchors ....  lbs, 
Sail  dusk pieces 


ARTICLES. 


Total. 


Schooner  of  lOOTons. 

Iron lbs 

Copper,  Urc do. 

Cordage do 

Chains  and  anchors..  ..do 
Sail  dack piceer 


Total. 


Quantity. 


10,500 
45 


10,000 

800 

5.000 

5,000 

S4 


Cost. 


dollars. 
S500 
650 
850 


dollars. 

902 
C7 


3800 


500 
900 
600 
300 
410 


1910 


Duty. 


1974 


175 
32 
250 
125 
35 


617 


Ship 'building  in  Maine. — "  We  understand  that  sliip-building  has  never  been  carried 
on  so  extensively  in  Maine  as  during  the  present  season.  Many  large  and  valuable  ships 
have  been  recently  launched,  and  many  others  are  now  on  the  stocks  in  most  of  the  sea- 
port towns.  And  these  ships  are  generally  built  of  the  host  seasoned  white  oak  from  the 
middle  states,  of  fine  models,  thoroughly  fastened,  and  finished  in  beautiful  style. 

"  Among  the  ships  now  in  the  stocks,  are  two  at  Newcastle,  one  of  7o0  tons,  and 
another  of  800  tons ;  these  are  both  elegant  specimens  of  merchant  ships.  At  Bath,  the 
ship  Hannihah  of  650  tons,  is  almost  ready  for  launching.  The  ship  South  Carolina^  of 
769  tons,  was  launched  some  days  since,  and  the  ship  Rapahannock  is  almost  ready  for 
launching.  This  is  the  largest  merchantman  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  Her  length 
on  deck  is  180  feet,  her  beam  thirty-seven  feet,  and  her  depth  twenty-three  feet  four 
inches,  and  she  measures  about  1 1 40  tons !  This  ship  is  thoroughly  built  of  Virginia  white 
oak  andCreorgia  pine." — Boston  Mercantile  Journal y  1841. 

Ship-building, — "  A  correspondent  of  the  Evening  Post  communicates  the  following 
facts,  wliich  he  collected  at  the  Novelty  Works  on  Wednesday  : — 

"  Tliere  are  now  building,  and  in  progress  of  building,  at  the  Ship  Yards,  on  the  East 
River,  in  this  city,  and  the  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn,  the  following  vesseb : — 

Tons. 
At  William  Brown's  yard,  Novelty  Works  yard,  one  steamer,  from       .         1200  to   1300 

At  Jabez  Williams's  yard,  one  ship 740 

„  „       one  brig         .........     350 

At  Webb  and  Allen's  yard,  one  ship 525 

At  Picket  and  Tomes  s  yard,  one  snip 500 

At  Smith,  Demon,  and  Comstock's  yard,  one  ship 950 

At  Brown  and  Bell's  yard,  two  steamers,  600  tons  each 1200 

„  „      one  schooner 100 


Carried  forward 


^^fc^ 
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Tons. 

Brought  forward 5665 

At  Westervelt's  yard  one  ship  (contracted  for  and  in  progress  of  building)  .         .  .     950 

„          „     one  ship             „                          „                      „                  .  .     800 

At  Lawrence  and  Sneeden*s  yard,  by  King  and  Denyke,  one  brig      .         .         .  .     300 

At  Berg's  yard,  one  ship •     900 

At  the  Railway,  one  steamer  lengthening  and  rebuilding  .         .         .         .         .  .     300 

iVary  Yard,  Brooklyn, 

One  steamer  for  government,  about •  1,400 

Three  sloops  of  war  repairing  (average  about  800  tons  each)      ...         .  .  2,400 

Total         .         .         .         .         .         .        12,715 

''  There  are  also  building  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  over  200  dwelling  houses,  of  wood 
and  brick,  and  brick  and  stone. 

Tons. 

Ships  and  vessels  building 8,615 

Repairing 4,100 

Total 12,715 

Public  Sale  of  Ships  at  Philadelphia, — "  The  three  following  Philadelphia  biult  diips 
were  sold  at  the  Exchange,  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Wolbert : — 

"  Ship  Lehigh,  buUt  in  1833,  coppered  last  fall,  585  10-95  tons,  stows  7000  barrels  of 
flour,  1100  tons  of  Canton  goods,  or  1685  bales  of  New  Orleans  cotton,  sold  for  24,500 
dollars,  on  a  credit  of  four  months. 

"  Ship  Osage,  built  in  1835,  stows  5500  barrels  of  flour,  467  39-100  tons,  sold  for 
14,500  dollars,  on  a  credit  of  four  months. 

<<  Ship  Commerce,  built  in  1832,  measures  439  82-90  tons,  stows  6000  barrels  of  floor, 
or  1500  bales  of  New  Orleans  cotton,  was  sold  for  a  whaler,  and  brought  13,300  dollan^ 
four  months'  credit."— Cr.  S.  Gaz.,  Jidy  15,  1841. 

A  large  Ship, — "  We  notice  in  the  St,  John  New  Brunstoick  Courier,  the  launch  of  the 
splendid  ship  Greenock,  and  we  believe  the  larg^  merchantman  ever  built  in  North  Ame- 
rica. Her  dimensions  are :  length  of  keel  182  feet,  breadth  of  beam  thirty-six  feet,  depth 
of  hold  twenty-three  feet  and  a  half,  and  from  flg^ure  head  to  tafirail  225  fleet ;  her  measure- 
ment will  be  nearly  1400  feet;  and  it  is  supposed  she  will  carry  2400  tons,  or  2500  tons  of 
timber  and  broken  storage.  Her  model  and  fidstenings  are  on  an  improved  prindple,  with  a 
beautiful  bow  and  a  light  stem." 

An  old  Ship.-^''  The  St.  John  New  Brunswick  Herald,  of  the  27th  of  May,  1841, 
says,  'the  curious  in  naval  architecture,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  gratifyiiig  thor 
curiosity,  by  a  si^ht  of  a  vessel  now  in  our  harbour ;  the  Volunteer,  of  HulL  This  antiM 
specimen  of  British  oak,  is  1 10  years  old,  and  was  employed  as  a  transport  prior  to  ibt 
taking  of  Quebec  She  is  the  identical  ship  in  which  the  immortal  Wolfe  came  to  fUi 
continent  Should  she  come  in  contact  now  with  one  of  our  province  built  vesid^  ifB 
would  be  found  a  hard  nut  to  crack.' " 

Ddtibs  on  the  following  Materials  used  in  Ship  bmlding,  in  the  British  and  Americtn 

Tariffs. 


BRITISH    TARIFF. 

Iron 

CopP«r 

Cordage 

Tlnber,  used  in  (exrept  oak  and  fir). 

Oak  and  fir,  foreign 

Ditto,  from  Amencan  colonies 

Ckainfl  and  anchon 

SaOdoCh , 

Naval 


Duty. 


free. 

10c.  per  cwt. 

Os.  per  cwt. 

free. 

1/.  ii.  per  ton. 

Is.  per  ton. 

15  per  cent. 

do. 


} 


AMBRICAN   TARIFF. 


%5  dollara  per  ton,  or  abovt  33  per  oamiu 

15  to  30  per  cent. 

4^  eenu  per  lb.,  aboat  40  per  oaat. 

All  aoits,  bewn  or  nwa,  SO  to  3t  p«r  cmL 

About  33  per  cent. 

7  omti  per  aqnare  jard,  «r  abMllS  per  ««L 

It  per  cent  ad  ▼alowm.  _ 
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A  Statbbcekt  exhibiting  the  Amount  of  Tonnage  Employed  in  the  Foreign  Trade, 

annually,  from  1821  to  1844. 


AMERICAN    VESSELS. 

FOREIGN    VESSELS. 

Y  B  A  R  S. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

BDdtof  30C]i  of  Sept. 
leti 

tons. 

804,947 

813,748 

810,761 

919,278 

960,360 

953.012 

980,542 

897.404 

944.790 

971,760 

072,504 

974,805 

1,142,160 

1,134,020 

1,400,517 

1,315,523 

1,266.622 

1,408.761 

1.477,928 

1.647,000 

1,634,166 

1,536,491 

1,208,083 

1,010,924 

tmu. 

709,098 

787.061 

776,271 

850,033 

880,754 

942,200 

018,361 

808,381 

872,049 

%7,227 

922,952 

049,022 

1.111,441 

1.074,670 

1,332,693 

1,255,384 

1,200.720 

1,302374 

1,401.279 

1,976,946 

1,631,909 

1,510,111 

1.443.523 

1.977,438 

tons. 
83,073 
97,490 
119,740 
102,552 
09,080 
99,417 
131,250 
151.030 
133,000 
133,436 
271,994 
387,905 
497.039 
977,700 
630.824 
674.721 
790,292 
004,166 
611,839 
700,480 
730,849 
740,497 
923,949 
906.814 

tODf. 

81.520 
100.541 
1 10.468 
102.307 

92.927 
105.054 
137.489 
150.223 
130.743 
131.900 
281.948 
393,038 
490,705 
568,052 
641.310 
680.213 
765,703 
502,110 
624^14 
712,363 
736,444 
732,775 
534,752 
916.992 

I8SS. 

1813 

1891 

1839 

1826              

1827   . 

1828 

18S9 , 

1838 

1831 

1838 

1833. 

1834 

18SS 

1838 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844. 

Statemeht  of  the  national  character  of  the  Foreign  Tonnage  cleared  fr^m,  and  entered 
intOj  the  Uiiited  States,  ft>r  Four  Years. 


CLEARED. 


E  K  T  B  R  E  a. 


FLAG 


1^382 

^'m 

330 
4§6,««4 

4p7«5 
4,536 

1||S40 
813 

39^630 

umi 

076 

tS7 

1^022 

1,174 

2,a'ji 

1.M2 
9,0*3 

iSjrtOJ 

3S7 


OMMG 
l.4{M,07l 


11139 


tnliB. 
2^973 

1415 

140 

4t)l*4!i5 

800 

4,759 

3^231 

21,0^0 

aim 

961 

1,300 

45* 

0113 

sua 

J.2I3 
l.ZIM 

4,000 

i3,7Ja 

i  B,7H? 

i44 

950 

1,074 


611,834 
},4r7,018 


T840 


FLAG, 


UmM* 

4,1M 

320 

479 

441 

5€a,73S 

lik 

5,lt86 

3,437 

1.40  A 

in 

14,772 

2,137 
457 
M3 

l,6J9 

um 

4.068 
I6,7<M 

IjOGI 
l,2M 


Arablai]  ^..... 
i^o^ltian. .  ■  ■ « ' 
Belgian  i. .  i », 
BraitiEUQ...^,, 

BriCiili 

Caluiuliuia  .... 

Daobb  ...,,*, 
D  atcb  ........ 

Pr»D&h 

If  BABcatic.,  -  -> 
Tftytian  >^^.  ■' 
M^xic^ti ...... 

NeapliUn — 
K.  Grehidlan 
NvrwF^in  >■ , 
PriiwJas.i... 
BiuaiATi-i'-  ■*  *' 
SardinUa  ,. . 


iStttdbb 

Tviciaa  ,* 

UitrefUtr^rei. 
V«iit!«uelaii, ' 


l,O47,0<^  !  A.inffrii<an . . . 


1837 


16,779 

IM' 

WJ7 

Ml 
16,^7 

^tm 

7fl.7C)» 
1,171 

gts 

^m 

mo 

^mi 

4,081 

1J810 
tU^2 

»5fl 


1838 


2,4(» 
^3 
101 

481,70'i 

m» 

8.44T 
4,4M 

Am 
37,8ari 

I  Am 
^'i 

tm 

S,0ft7 
1,430 
1,70ft 
3,113 
13,1H3 
8,69A 


037 


7f*ft.703 


A«»2.M0 


totu. 
1.002 
43S 
1.142 

4I,I3U 
h004 
1,401 

4m 

Wi 
730 

2,7*8 

I6v50l 

lT,7ta 

005 

l,«4a 


1,401.279 


330 

1.057 

4^ 

5a3«l'14 

120 

4.ttS0 

3,02!) 

30,701 

550 

41,874 

353 

I,5A1 

240 

733 

131 

1,975 

15,917 

IS.37S 

^t» 

17* 

1400 


712,363 
1.570^4A 


Tha  lBcigM»  of  AiMrkan  tA&nag «  and  tiie  deenfaie  ol{    TbLs  eKhibits  m  ftf|Dlar   iDCFeai*  In  thm   American  toci- 
fenica  tannue  an-  mofi<  marlted  in  ibe  dt^nnvm  than  in ^ Dag?,  and  a  falliog  off  In  tbe  tarelgn  lannagip.    Tbe  afrn^ 
tba  #ntfie^    Tbi,^  forHEti  tonnage  baj  declific'd  50,riO(J  tuoa  £ai«  t^f  toanmsK  entcn-d  in  inW  wh  mtich  laffertban  in 
•ince  l«3*,  whiliMbfl  American  bM  ^ocrtjiaed  ateaaUy  t>ear  ■ay  r&rmer  y^ar, 
40*,aO0  toni»  Of  33i  pt-f  o«Qt. 

Akouitt  of  American  and  Foreign  Tonnage  cleared  from  the  United  States  for  Foreign 

Comitries  for  five  Years. 


YBAK8. 

AMBRICAN. 

PORBION. 

TOTAL. 

|§40 , 

number  of  revela. 
7983 

rf9o 

7014 
S290 

toas. 

i^7.oep 

1.684,136 
1^36.451 
1,268.063 
S,0I6,0I4 

oumber  of  fOMola.             too*. 
4083                         706.486 
4534                          76,849 

4919                  i%n»«ri 
SMS         \        m;Ma 
MOO          \         %%%j^u 

tonn. 
2.353,575 

1941 

t^MQjW* 

|g|S.. „,,, 

ti4S 

1844 

roL.  II, 


5  B 
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About  one  half  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  tonnage  engaged  in  the  export 
trade  is  foreign,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  British.  The  American  tonnage 
cleared  from  the  United  States  in  1835,  was  greater  than  in  1843,  and  the  fordign 
tonnage  cleared  in  1837  was  greater  than  any  year  before  or  since. 

Statement  of  the  Tonnage  of  American  Vessels  employed  in  the  Trade  with  Foreigii 
Countries,  which  entered  Inwards  and  Cleared  Outwards,  at  the  Ports  of  the  United 
States,  distingiiishinpf  the  Trade  with  each  Country  in  each  Year,  from  1821  to  1831, 
and  from  183o  to  1S41. 


I  N  W  A  II  D  S. 


C  O  I?  N  T  H  I  F.  S. 


leftl 


1831 


:::} 


Rwutft,,.. 

PntufiA.  .,,«...,.«.,,„,  ^ ,,, , 

Swden. ..*..,.., 

NarwM^f  ...«.....*«« . 

n«tini[irk  * . ., ^ 

Swi.'diNlii  Wi^nt  Indien  .   ..    .^. 

UADiAl-l  „  .,.,,^ .........  i 

,,         ^Jw-t  I Udif ».,.,.,,.,..........  I 

Uoll&nd  and  BtlRium, .,.............««' 

Dutch  We^t  lodir^. , 

II       EiuE  lndJi.'«.. .,..,,,«.. ^,... 
En^lfliid^ .........,.,..,,.-..,  *,^ . . 

fioo-tland. . .  *........,...,,......... 

Irtl»ad ,,.,.. *.*,*.,,. 

t^ibfiltar.... , .......' 

Bntkli  pwtM  in  Mnm,  Cape  of  Good 
Hopr,  &c. .........  k ..,..,.,...  ^ . 

,p       Ekvc  tnditM, .,......, 

tf      Wtit  I  ridii'4,. . ..........,..' 

*.*       Nurib  Ankericnn  rotnuk^.. 

Ni-u^fDundrsiittl  ail  A  Brhi>ti  Giber  Let 

OtbtT  HfUiib  rnlaniL'*  liQt  ipviziflfid 

HuutB  TiiwdH  and  Urrt»:iiiy 

FrmnfjpK.  .......  ..^. ,. .  ........ ...^  ^.^ , 

Prenrb  Wi-st  liidi«<i ....,"!!' 

,1         £«*t  liidicji.. ........ ...... 

,1         PorU  In  Africa,  K...... .... 

Boiirlinn  aud  Maur JtJEu. 

.Spain  .a  * . . .  k ^  .*--........,.., . 

Cnnury  Maudn. .................  ^'* 

I'hiHpj/jtie  IrtknUi..... ...    ....„„ 

Ptoricltf!!. . ...,., .........,,., 

C^ba  .-"-.....<.....,..........  .1 '. 

Cither  Spaittih  Weal  IndLea. 

Spaoiih  &4«iiili  Abifltican  ctvloxiieii. . 
I'Driirf  n]  , .,,..,  .........  , . 

Madeira  ..................  .^  .",*'.! ! 

Atiireu  laUndit , . 

CafC!  de  Verd  lilanda. . , , , \] 

Bmzd  ana  oilicir  IN'ttngueae  colOMji;* 

Sicily .....,,.,...., 

liMly  and  M^ka....... 

Tii«*tr  aitd  other  Aoatriaa  perta 

ItmiaD  iBlatiila* « . » , , 

-Titrley,  l*raiif»  E[f\|it.  *tc..  - .,. 
Mwrticco  and  Bar^y  Statea.... 


Himdurv,  Campeachvy,  &c, ..."..".[ ! 

M KKldl  ............ 

ColnmbiA  ! , '. . V,\] \]  'V.\l "y. ] [[I .V  ['.  [ ] 
Gentril  Repubiirtir  AOHfrica......! .." 

Hrani T...... ....^ 

Bvenoa  *Trte*,, 

Chili , 

Purti „ 

Spath  Americn,  fiPDerally. . . . , ., 

Hii^ei..,.,...  ........................ 

W«i  Indk't,  ff«ienilly  . .  .1,  * . .. . . .  1 . !  ^ 

Eumpo  ...,.,...,. 

*'ri«         ;;      .■.....;:;:;;::;; 

Aaia  ,,  ^  ^^^ ^^^^ 

North. w^t  coDat  of  ABSdrics. '  ]  T,  i "! ! '  ]! 

|w«th  S(T*i __,^ 

Bandwkh  lalauda  and  PftcMc;  Clceau^.. 
VactTtkau  porta  •,. , „ , . „ „ , . 


10.77*, 
1fiCi8A 

112.IIA3 
9.473 

37fl 

llOii^L 

14.524 
t5J^l 
4L7JU 


]&4 
11,333 

74i 

I:*p*i6* 

1B,I5JH 
4,140 
■2.1^7, 


8.1131 
TM 

ii^a 


1641 


4,70.1 

U^ 

S|.Md 

223.345 

A,674 
4,3«i« 

*,342 
3A,G4G 

^4li 
JS.!)34 


ton*. 
14|4«T 

443 

S3,tMit} 

lAitnti 

4AI1 

44.9*11 
3fi3,^t 


1.9&3  3,111    I 

.,    I  ..      ' 

3.W3  l7,Hlil 

9,514'  3«SJM 

660  l,r>/fi  . 

B73;  309 


^,573 
2»0ia 


l/jao, 

I 


4,in 


IpOiSl!        i,9l8,       3,7«I7 


40J39; 

2611 
[,037 

i.s» 


jjg**!"" ■ ■...i.>\  7<iSfBft\  vta^gtv^aiAgA    im.90^ 


li4.'«| 
22^77] 
»474 
2,^21 

a.^177 

703^ 

i0,4-Mr 

M03 
4,1(» 
2,511 

i,in' 


I3,4f^i 

a,4Ta 

30.rM 

J3*tt»5 
2.010 
34,730 
ll,2'/7 
4,441 

195 

311,021 

100 

1.440 

1,439 

W^14 

S73 


tana. 

337 
7.407 


37,013 

12,581 

A07 

7»l 
2,377 

ft43 

0,4O»t 
W,442 
44H?5a 

Ii(/i¥l3 

i2i.r3rt 

14,443 


•1,356 

lei^Ws 

M.074 

nViflo 

2.504 

UGH 

026 

lim 

13JM 

^tm 

3,£»53 

tad 

11,9»C 
4.3&3 

I7.RHL 

15,351 
1|S23 
ll,QS4 

l!l|l*a 
3J0I2 

T»i 
33.»^ 


2,1?^ 

G9J 


OUTWARDS. 


tfina.  tOD». 
4  311:         4,3ID' 

20.774        74  Wr 

AU3S9  -ii.rao'' 


.1 


I 


26.M» 
1M21» 

5,610 
128.739 

4.01A 

ia,»i3 
a»^54^ 

3,027 

2t/)ta 
11MS3 

501 

17.300 

1,114 

144 

'337 

9,77S 
3«009 

9,341 

11,134 
I3«ft0» 

5^r0C 

9.fi3a 

2S.3&I 

!.»» 

1,393 
«,04l) 


1M30 
6,491* 

235^A 
G^U 

7,ft3» 
11.703 

0,481 
4a.(»23 

Tr<.3G4 
277 
434 
17,147 
63,481 
^\234 


3,424  . 

2»  I' 
1,520 

9J3I 

3Af7i  I 

iiiSW  I 
aO,47G  I 


4.271  f 


m 


r.iH 


im 


It^ME 
iOMM 
24,€U 

14^ 
11,131 

117 

J 

]9>eii 

1,W4 

1      "^ 

15M13 
31,140 

Am 

1,179 
€,671 


1333 


^910 

7,1*1 
31, iC 
«^4^ 

1^ 


ll,|Mt 


&,4fa 


i»4 


miMT 


y4» 


444 


tm 


a(j%mi  i^tmAtf  \  ^^^ 
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AMERICA. 


Official  Statistical  View  of  the  Tonnage  of  American  and  Forei^  Vessels^  arriving  from,  and 
departing  to,  each  Foreign  Country,  during  the  Year  ending  Uie  30th  of  September,  1842 ; 
the  Nine  Months  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1843  ;  and  the  Year  ending  the  30th  of  June, 
1844. 


COUNTRIES* 


RiUfSm  ....,.«.«« 
PruiAUi  ,H,  .,»,*», 

HeomKrk  .<..*»  ^^  *.  ■ . 
Dftbiih  West  InditsA. 
Holldiid  »'<>*'  .*^..* 
Durch  EaBt  Indium ^^ 
BuLrti  Weat  Indii^. 
Duteb  OiiiKba  *,,.  ■ 

^cJiftuiU    ,  F.  »<  ..  iti  . 

H  kBAii  Towui  .  >  - , .  ■ 
Eog^tuid  ,,, .,  ,p ».  > 

Oibrvltar 

Ualta 

Mritlah  Eut  luAicm. 

Manritiiu 

Aiutralin  »«ii.,,.,, 
C«fi^of  GckOd  Hop«.. 
Britifti  AfrtcAu  portu 
Briliftfa  W^trt  Judln. 
Brieiiiili  (tuiAna  ...,, 
Hiiiidursii  ....^,.,«., 
Bririfth  Aucnc&a  oo- 


Olbei-   Eritub  goIqi- 

nlei --...-,.,.. 
Fnncfl   o^a   tbe   At- 

lintio  *.. ,. 

Prance  om  tbeMedi- 

ternuicxa  ■  p  i, ,  * 
Boytbon  ,,.......„ 

Frencb  Arriaiii:  porti 
Frtf^jjcb  WMt  JudirB, 
French  Oufanft  ..... 

Afiqudou  ^  Freuch 

fifberif^s , 

Hnyti. 

Bpiiit  OB  ihi$  Atl4  tit  ic 
Spiio  *a  tli«  lledU 

terraDc«n  ......   , 

TnierilTe  hud  otht^r 

GuiKiies......,^.. 

HuIQa  sad  Philip- 

finb  Mi&di 

Olber  SpiDMb  Wc*t 

Indkf 

PortuEA] ,„ 

Hftd^ra  „„...,.,, 
Pftyal  dc  other  Aurc* 
GundeVenlltlmnd* 
Alricaa  iwTti    ..*... 

lt«Jy  .„„ 

Sicily... 

Su'dlQli .„... 

loniui  |*iuida , . 

Ttirate  .......>.,... 

TtirfcAf ..., ...., 

If  DffOOOO^  4tc.  ....... 

TuxM.... 

MciicQ...,. ........ 

VeaeztiDl^.. .... ..  .„ 

]^«w  Granfld*  ...... 

Ciratral  ABi«ricm.4i.| 


AiiKilCAii 

Town i OS. 


EntcTcd 

tbe 
Uuitrd 
Stjiteri. 


torn. 

307,343 
4.736 


13.336 


30^31 

I,SJ« 
T.il7 

U344 
411} 

4,5410 

314 

4,IH7 
4/W7 

JlpW7i 


Cleaned 

from  t  Jie 

United 

JlitaLcM. 


Fofliifiir 

TOWJiAaK. 


EDtenrd 

the 
UDJled 
StfiC». 


5^t 
1,31  ] 

7P5 
20,740 
33»5ltB 

794 

5,4!^ 

10,77*> 
3a.%47y 

C31 

12,11: 

T,W 

D,079 

1,7»7 
»ia 

fl,334 
dS3,31  a 


130,1463 
21,044 


20.7W 

Mia 
2,<»oa 

M10 

4-14! 

4.757 
181,456 

7,3fi3' 
1,173 
1453 

lojjao 

L,&lil 

^310 
1 5,012 
0J4» 

ijaih 
ijm 


l.WT 

13,3^1 
73 

708 

7v*io: 

40,ih8 

27  J7i 
fl>,7»? 


3!7,4fi{l 

7.010 

274 

»9j830 


3!i2 


419 

I,ai4 

Ii036 

214 

10,757 

1,304 
1,021 


100 


1,031 
6,167 

"'331 


l.76*i 
1,.V^ 

744 


Clqaivd 

frum  the 

(.InUed 

Siitev. 


tobP. 

2,003 

5,161 

7^ 

017 

700 

1»,804 


12,87'* 

1,758 
Y,T29 


117 

16,1170 

3^&45 

17 

All  Am 


10,012 

5ft9 
l,t»0 

m: 

*   44a 
3«3 

DO 
473 

»,7io| 

787 
"100 


1,402 

a,oie 

776 
iOJ 


1,3S9 
1,226 
3,lil 

mil 

14»| 


AmmcAJi 

TOHNAfiC. 


tbe 
StatM. 


8,213 
711 

24 ,21  a 

ie;.3i2 

7(}t 

7.1101 

3.540 
1 1 ,5R0 
7|(}90 

273.0:^2 

10,04 1 

221 

1^2 

37a 

5. 

4ia 

31,879 
3.t36 
2,200 

20»,SO8 

303 

95,501! 

11^33 

13,8?4 

1,173 

316 


IGv4Cy 
10,636 

0,636 

300 

4.6  i  5 
117^7 

33,245 

0,440 

4H3 

1^2Sr 

3,143 
lD,5tiS 

1.7  O-J 
5*230 
«,»53 
1,0^ 

ie.srt7 

23, Rao 

1.H9I; 


Cleared 
fnvEn  the 
UDited 


4,1^3 

S^173 

7B0 

MB 

4tia 

23,330 
2,6190 
3,794 
3^060 
20,70N 
13/937 

3;i9vS35 
12  764 

eet 

0,041 
SL4 

3,41  A 


125 
75,062 
7,42i 
0J45 

»0S,6O7 

9(3 

110,171 

562 
284 

24,006 
737 

1.339 
16,000 
2,309 

47B 

4fl0 

1,401 
]3G,33» 

18,301 

1,057 
742 

1,30S 
3,350 

Ijesi 

Sv670 
1,933^ 

16^185 

«J,7*7 

1,««1 

8.030 


t,00fit        1,345 


Foiucn 


Enteffd 

the 
United 
Sutet. 


4,7*1 

"41s 

3,« 

1|477 

134 

2,0S1 

34,600 

1,277 

100^300 

14,473 

12,501 


440 

33,^S 

OS 

5  J 10 

314,113 


a.B30 

273 

6,417 


307 
1,443 

MIO 

311 

V.06ft 

171 
2,414 

"345 

"*S27 

1,544 

044! 


375 

165 

1,006 

V.nfi 


SOO 


Cleared 
frntn  Uie 
U  tilted 
St*te*. 


lost. 
271 

1,906, 


1,714 


8,020 
42.073 

163^174 

lOgMa 

2.197 
1,568 


379 
34, 

2,094 

333,092 


1U171 
418 

loa 


216 
717 
30t 


340 
543 


IC7: 
1,117 


1.7B3 

'jH7 

2,360 


1144 


AKIVlC^i-H 
Tan  MAS  I, 


tbe 
UuJtAd 

StAtTB. 


J,ll» 

7S3 
22s 

23,7li9 

57,677 
3,341 

17.530 
6,602 

Ifl, 

20,72^1 
303,330 
7p83S 
1,347 
4,030 
396 
7,140 

313 

7^15 

4,S45 
5.001 

100,066 
]&,I33 


«4,646 
U13 

980 
30.182 
13,413 

8,542 

3^06 

^636 

aoMfs 

60,807 

3,131 

914 

1,119 


3,245 

I4,iek 

3p536 
\AU 

3^aoa 
i9.om 

14.S34 
1,140 


Cleared 
fn»m  the 
[Jtiited 
Stiit«^ 


104 

V,4T8 

4«l 
24.1Ug 

33,706 
4,050 
4.0«1 

T,; 
8.14s: 

1»,740: 

311^40 

7,849 

191 

I3,«f73 

01 
lCt470 
083 
415 
l,630; 
IW 

isa^t 
101,470 
7314 

e»e»iG5 


109,397 

I7«9e8 


37,»7ifc 
4,loa 

S€^7tO 
10,427 


0,3» 

1»4^18 

»II43 
S.74a 
1.404 

1,115 
1J097 

1,340 
i.045 

4,3!^<i 

10,567 

1»773 

20.065 

i2,03« 

0,839 

1^1 


Fi#K»«l 


petered 

tbe 
Uttiud 


Tie 
1.14>i 
11413 

171 
i;48f3 


^517 
4J*5C£ 

197  ^4«S 

18^876 

4ti 


4M 

403^ 

«7l#tl 


t33M 


».»S4 


311 
1,471 


1,363 

i.oot 

1#7« 
4,170 
1^ 

111 


litw 

tm 


IE 

iEJM 

vm 
m 

him 

4S 


rM 


m 


tu 


M*» 


(fimtkmti) 
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184S 

1848 

1844 

UKTRIB8. 

Ambkican 
ToMNsei. 

FORIION 

ToMNsei. 

AMtmiCAN 

TenMAOS. 

PORBICN 
TOJIMAOB. 

Amiiican 
TomisGB. 

PoBBIGlf 
TONllAeB. 

Bnteied 

the 
United 
States. 

Cleared 
from  the 
United 
Sutes. 

United 
States. 

Cleared 
from  the 
United 
States. 

Bnterad 

the 
United 
States. 

Cleared 
from  the 
United 
States. 

BnteNd 

the 
United 
States. 

Cleared 
from  the 
United 
Stetes. 

Bntered 

the 
United 
Stetes. 

Cleared 
flmmthe 
United 
Stetes. 

Entezed 

the 
United 
States. 

Cleared 
from  the 
United 
Stetes. 

tiDeRejmhIie.. 

tons. 

S7.0A8 

11,017 

MM 

8,«n 

316 

1*1^135 

8,125 

9382 

89,946 

799 

tons. 
87,778 

2.120 
14.215 

7,092 

i.a«7 

7.259 

6^155 
0,402 

16.920 

9.050 

50.481 

5)0 

202 

tons. 
5.593 
2.260 
038 

"862 

896 
71 

tons. 
2.043 

"812 
694 

304 

"ll7 
710 

tons. 

82.460 

6.830 

2.755 

3.186 

277 

131460 

"923 

4.013 

142 

6.548 

32.396 

1.220 

tons. 

82.006 

2.144 

6358 

5378 

440 

755 
18332 

43I8 
8360 

15.088 

8,897 

26»540 

503 

tons. 
2.179 

100 

"420 

•• 

tons. 
1395 

"393 

"i40 
160 

tons. 

48.550 
11.608 

445 
8.206 

551 

05 
15.035 

"501 
8,053 

'im 

47,723 
1,245 

298 

tons. 

40350 
4.833 

18319 

7.247 

404 

11.202 

4342 

9.878 

15,425 
0.787 

51.620 
1.972 

007 

tons. 
14302 
2,000 
615 

804 

•• 

1348 

tons. 
1310 
566 
1,159 

i'.'gwwiaiiy;; 

rcnerally 

generally.... 
Indies,  gene. 

604 
257 
108 

ic  Ocean  .... 

Seas 

ich  islands... 
west  coast  ef 
rica 

400 

ainplaees... 

otal 

UI0,111 

1,530.451 

7««  77«'     v«n^OT 

1    1A9  I^Q^'l    (MIA  Ail9 

534.752 

523,949' 1.977,438 

1,910324 

016.992 

906314 

■  lu.-av* 

National  Character  of  the  Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared  the  United  States,  in  1844. 


NATIONAL  CHARACTER. 


PmssisB 

Swedish 

Norwegian 

Dateh 

Portoguese 

Neapoliten 

Siduan 

Sardinian 

resan 

Mextcan 

Columbian 

Venesuelan  .... 
Baenoo  Ayrean . 
Danish 


Toul., 


B  N  T  B  R  B  D. 


No. 

8 

7 

6080 

55 

46 

155 

10 

5 

21 

110 

26 

13 

2 
16 

6 
12 
15 

1 
11 

1 
81 


1388 

2309 

700,747 

17.257 

6374 

52.660 

2.027 

1,824 

5,526 

84.700 

7.070 

2,501 

102 

445 

3,850 

1317 

1,426 

1.408 

49 

1,559 

806 

5396 

910,992 


CLEARED. 


No. 

S 

0 

4953 

S4 

47 

156 

0 

8 

21 

108 

20 

10 

3 
17 

5 
15 
13 

2 
11 

1 
86 


505 

23O' 

756309 

17.8A3 
7,105 

53,814 
1,724 
2.675 
5,155 

33.007 
5.885 
1.835 

668 
4.139 

045 
1,779 
1,146 

109 
1330 

306 
6,020 

906314 


862 


AMERICA. 


Stat£MENT  exhibiting  the  Number  of  American  and  Foragn  Vessels,  with  their  Tonuage, 
which  Cleared  from,  and  Entered  the  United  States  for,  and  to  Fixieigii  Countries,  from 
the  Ist  of  July,  1843,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1844. 


B  N  T  E  R  B  D. 


C  a  tJ  N  T  R  I  G  S 


Anciift  *«•  .^^-^,., .,, 

I'riiBtiK 

S vedeo  ..  *.  ^** 

Swedish  Vfeat  Indlei, 

DennLsik  <..«.-..  ^ , 

Datilsb  Wmt  Indies 

HoUaod....... 

Dutirli  Eait  Indict 

Dutcb  VVQE^t  ladles. 

Dutch  Uiii&na,^.<  .< 

Belgiuiu.«  ,1  -« «*  ^. .. 

H«njie  TowtiB.  ■>,,«< 

EnglOuOd  .«*>..  L .  - . 

SooCUnii ...< 

1  Inland   ,.^^...,..., 

GihnitMT.... 

Malta ,. 

Britiib  Eut  ladles. 

Britiih  Afrtc^n  port! 

Atutnlim.  »<....  ^ .  ^ .  i 

Maiiiiiiiia  « ,. 

Cam  af  Uiwd  Hope, 

Bntiib  W^atlDdlei 

BHlub  GuiiDi.. .  ..<.., 

H  Dodufas « .  .^ . . , , . 

Canadn  ,*.^ <.«.«..»,... 

New  BruQtwtfk,  Stc-* 

i^MSitx  on  ibe  AilantjCi 
Fr«Q.c«  an  tlte  MeditefTiuiHin 

French  W<fit  ladki 

French  Galann  ...... 

Miquelou  and  Frmcli  Ailierlies 

Fri-mcli  Afrjun  partM  .* 

HiytU...,,.,. 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 
Spain  on  tbe  Mediif^rnmean, 
TeneriSi'^  and  trUier  CananeLp 
MasiUft,  aju)  FljiUppinc  lalaodi 

Cuba , ....,*, 

Otlier  Spanldb  West  lodiet .,. 

FortuffU ......,, 

Madeira... 

Fayal,  aiid  tli«  other  AEerea  ,. 
Cape  de  Vend  bliadt..^ ., ..,. 

Italy 

Sidl^ 

Sardinit ..  .^i.  p^ ....,.*.!■ 

Trieste 

Tiii-k«y .*  .„.,.....* 

Tesai.... 

MeiiDD... .  i ....  .*.. 

Central  America.  * 

Veiipzuela. . .... 

New  Granada 

Brawl .,. 

Arfcatine  Eepyblic. .......... 

CiaplBtine  Bepiiblip. .,.....,,. 

Chili ...,. ....„ 

Peru........ .^-.** 

GbiDi 

Bunaper  eenifrallf , .  ^ 

Ailftt  £Eiiti>:raUy 

Aftleip  {[Bticriillf  ............. 

Wem  I  odlea,  jgener^Uf . ....... 

Sandwich  Itlandj..  ..*... 

Atlantic  Oeean.. ,,.... 

&tutb  !^e» ...«.....*.... 

Nortb-ifBatCqut  of  America  . 
Sonib  Ankerica,  {|enerally» . , . , 


T^ltM^jj^^^^^^^m$^'%jil9^i  Mtm 
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Statement  of  the  Tonnage  cleared  from  each  State  and  Territory,  from  the  Ist  of  July, 

1843,  to  the  30th  of  Jmie,  1844. 


I 


STATR8  AND 
TKRRITORIES. 


Maine , 

New  HaafMhire. 

Vennent 

MftMichwecta.... 
RkodalaUnd.... 

Ceaeaetfciat 

NewYerk 

New  Jeraey 

FraMjlTaniji.... 

Debwmre 

MaryUnd 

Dtolrict  of  Colmnbia 

Virsinia 

North  CaroUna.. 
Soath  Carolina ... 

Georgia 

Alabama. 

Loeiainna 

MiariMippi 

TaBnetaee 

Mlaoari 

Ohio 

Keatncky , 

Michigan 

Plarida  Territory 

Total 


No. 


503 

2 

340 

1005 

93 

153 

3579 

2 

394 

25 

»0 

62 

207 

263 

238 

93 

134 

712 


AMERtCAN. 


FOREIGN. 


Tods. 


Crewi. 


No. 


Men.     Boy*. 


91.020 

201 1 

56.336 

220.281 

17,471; 

33.381 

978,813' 

609 

70,650 

8,882 

69.834 

9301 

44.100 

35,476 

49.801 

23.574 

47,097 

237.179 


1,633 


18' 
10.247; 


3,756 

9 

1.745 

1 1,778 

986 

2.070 

53.664 

26 

3,223 

103 

3.107 

415 

1,867 

1.724 

2.110 

949 

1.766 

9,097 


132 


4 
619 


8843    2.010.924     99.300 


504 

85 
63  i 
189 
1696 


I 


270  I 
3 


2 
51 


754 
90 

1S91 

8 

40 

2213 

59 

ill 

84 

29 
30 
159 
75 


144 


Ton*. 


Crewi. 


Men. 


Boya. 


01.929!      3,409        38 


4,515 

ioiii8 

1,782 

4.780 

414.625 


21.205, 

3.983; 
7,343| 
4AW 
48.920 
38301 
93.938 
101.056 


14,162 

3.757 
6,099 


3106  i     5500  I  906,814 


6,580 

76- 

253 

31.515 

1,211' 

197 

833 

229 

1,839 

1,363 

1,918 

4,806 


281 

275 


588 
71 

'*7 

258 

"l 


58.075;     964 


TOTAL  AMERICAN  AND 
FOREIGN. 


No. 


1.257 

92 

340 

2.356 

101 

193 

5.702 

2 

453 

25 

457 

86 

236 

293 

897 

108 

220 

Ififtl 


177 


61 
130 


Tons. 


152^19 

4,716 

56,336 

8M39e 

19.253 

38.161 

1,393,438 

009 

79.277 

8,882 

13.284 
51^3 
39.544 
98,727 
63,475 
101,035 
838,236 


1631A 


5.775 
10.340 


CrewB. 


Men.     Boya. 


7,165 

211 

1,745 

18.358 

lfiO% 

2.823 

85,179 

26 

3,666 

193 

4,878 

612 

2.900 

1,953 

8.919 

2,312 

3.684 

13.403 


777 


285 

895 


13,843,2.917.738   154.375      4072 


212 
1 
664 
86 
53 
189 
2284 

841 

8 

18 

2 
809 


Statement  of  the  Tonnage  entered  into  each  State  and  Territory,  from  the  Ist  of  July, 

1843,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1844. 


AMERICAN. 

FOREIGN. 

TOTAL  AMERICAN  AND 
FOREIGN. 

STATES  AND 
TBRUITORIES 

No. 

Tona. 

Crewa. 

No. 

Tons. 

Crrw«. 

No. 

Tooi. 

Cre 

«rs. 

Meo. 

Bo>s. 

M«..' 

Boys. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Maine 

268 

14 

348 

1215 

94 

119 

3889 

377 
12 
298 
24 
94 
196 
163 
58 
102 
730 

30 

3 
114 

52.015 
0.192 
55,495 
273,843 
17,746 
20.265 
1,0654^96 

76.795 

1,957 

61.469 

4,300 

18  552 

25,814 

28,604 

9.274 

27,095 

211,650 

2,691 

129 
11,490 

2,046 

103 

1,738 

12.785 

890 

1.544 

57,708 

3,299 

122 

2,622 

197 

832 

1.2H1 

1.31H 

4H0 

1.085 

8,426 

134 

6 
7M 

102 

10 

546 

474 

31 

90 

1781 

305 

1 

3 

"8 
37 

753 
94 

1204 
8 
45 
2331 
3 
71 

ill 

22 

21 
27 

152 
73 
86 

281 

S8 

73 

37 

5577 

61.008 
4.758 

104,515 

1,021 

5,378 

433,742 

297 

12,7J8 

21.344 

3,430 

4,702 

3,529 

47,239 

37,004 

53,676 

99,705 

8.570 

7,149 
6,557 

910.992 

3,387 

.*" 

0.782 

55 

277 

32.418 

14 

600 

.. 

1,116 

173 

220 

203 

1.805 

1.368 

1.903 

4,321 

358 

837 
397 

36 

6ii 

104 

•  • 

271 

•• 
6 

•  • 

1,026 
108 
348 

2,509 
102 
164 

6,220 
3 
448 
12 
409 
40 
115 
223 
315 
131 
188 

1.011 

118 

78 
151 

113.023 

10.950 

55,495 

378,388 

18,767 

31.043 

1,499,738 

297 

89.533 

1,957 

82.813 

7.790 

23,254 

29.343 

75,»43 

40,278 

80,771 

311.861 

11.261 

7,278 
18,047 

5,433 

406 

1,738 

19,507 

945 

1321 

90.120 

14 

3,899 

122 

3.738 

370 

1,052 

1.481 

3.123 

1,848 

2.988 

12.747 

492 

343 
1,151 

138 

NewHampaUre.... 
Vermont.  .T. 

10 
516 

Rhode  I«lan4 

(^maecUcat 

New  York 

475 
31 

90 
2360 

New  Jeraey 

PenaaylTania 

Delaware 

409 

1 

Maryland 

DiaCrict  of  ColumbU 
Virginia 

10 

Nerth  Carolina 

Benth  Carolina 

Geenia 

8 
308 

AUhSai:: :::.....:: 

LeniMna 

39 

MiarfMifini 

Teane-K:..:::.::: 

MlMOori 

Ohio 

Eentaeky 

MiehinB 

FloridkTerrttory.... 

Total 

8148 

l,9n,438 

97,459 

3421 

53.948 

1004 

18.728 

2,894.4301  153.407 

4425 

864 


AMERICA. 


The  Number  and  Class  of  Vessels  bmlt,  and  the  Tonnage  thereof  in  each  State  and 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Year  ending  30th  June,  1844. 


STATES. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Venmmt 

Maaaachnsetto 

Rhode  Ulaad 

Connecticut 

New  York. 

New  Jer«ey 

PennaylTaBta 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dbtrict  of  Cclombia.. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Minintppi. 

Loalaiaaa 

MiMOori 

Tenneaaee 

KentnckT 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Total 


Ships. 


number. 

tr 

1 

J8 

5 

1 
II 


Brigs. 


Schooners. 


I  Sloops  and 
Canal  Boats. 


Steamboats. 


number. 
15 


number. 
52 
8 


«7 

10 

« 
4 
42 


number. 


9 

116 

10 

96 

3 

1 

31 

S 

3 

1 

1 


number. 

S 


7 
10 


« 
9 
2 
85 
43 
4 


73 


47 


I 


279 


103 


Tonnage. 


number. 
90 
8 

48 

7 
95 

181 
SI 
141 

8 
55 
81 
10 
12 

7 

1 

1 


15 
9 
2 

35 

49 
14 


tons.  95ch«. 

.SO,SOO    17 

754    80 


75 

SgBlS  76 

S^14  12 

SMIO  79 

i;S8S  M 

13^5  CO 

505  87 

9^7  81 

850  13 

717  30 

587  18 

583  CO 

72  11 

72  22 


OO  89 

1,507  08 

S71  SI 

7,105  II 


S,S04    87 


766         1      108^517    IP 


Condensed  View  of  the  Tonnage  of  the  several  Districts  of  the  United  States^  on  the 

30th  of  June,  1844. 


STATES. 


Maine  . 


Vermont 

New  Hampshire. 
Massachusetts... 


Rhode  isiand., 


New^erk. 


DISTRICTS. 


Passamaqnoddy 

Macblas 

Frenchman's  Bay 

Penobscot 

Belfast 

Waldoborongh 

Wiscasset 

Bath 

Portland 

Saco 

Kennebnnk 

Yorli 

Burlington 

Portsmouth 

Newbnryport 

Ipswich 

Gloucester 

Salem 

Marblehead 

Boston 

Plymouth 

Fail  River 

New  Bedfoid 

Barnstable 

Bdgartown 

Nantucket 

Proridvnoe 

Bristol 

Newport 

Middletown 

New  London 

Stonington 

New  Haren  ' 

Fairfield 

Champlain 

Sackect's  harbour 

Oswego 

Niagara 

Genesee 

Oswegatchie 

Buffalo  creek 

Sacharbonr 

New  Yotk 


sgistered  tonnage. 

EnraUed  and  licensed 
tonnage. 

Total  tonaaae  of 
eadidisd^t. 

tons  and  Q.Sths. 

tons  and  95ths. 

tons  and  95ths. 

3,298     15 

5378    10 

9,176    31 

1,037     94 

13,057    40 

14305    30 

1,714     ns 

17,904    74 

19.010    37 

5,521     31 

21,950    39 

87380    70 

11,134     73 

24,253    70 

85388    57 

18,021     68 

38,735    81 

67337    54 

5,342     58 

9,558    82 

14.901     45 

38,i^38    85 

18,891     02 

57389    87 

408,45     89 

16.301     88 

57347    82 

1^4     35 

2,176    07 

3,721    07 

4^82    80 

2^4     11 

7336    91 

1,155    72 

1,1. 'V5    72 

2,762    86 

2^62    80 

14,645     74 

8,279    50 

283S5    SO 

16,162     65 

4,910    55 

21378    25 

2/»51     56 

8351    56 

S,061     76 

13.161    91 

15348    7S 

21,931     74 

12,322    SS 

84334    11 

1.526    47 

8,099    81 

0388   a 

175,330    52 

35,554    47 

S1038S    04 

0,825    74 

9,080    80 

1M05    00 

S,716    22 

4^54    00 

7.070    88 

94,747    S6 

9,381     02 

104»1SO    SO 

6,995    25 

34,212    88 

40307   a 

0,956    52 

1,131    87 

0^087    iO 

27,749    39 

8.765     15 

813U    M 

10,476    03 

6,515    54 

SI398    SS 

12,454     81 

2,482     14 

14387    iO 

0,447    00 

4,793    94 

113«S   Oi 

1,082    58 

9,539    81 

10311  to 

S8,125    68 

9,640    80 

87.700    IS 

0,012     80 

4330    80 

1030  IS 

5,152    39 

6.283     17 

11,488   80 

713    93 

10^708    80 

ii3or  ti 

.... 

8.192    84 

8.1st   84 

.... 

8»0i5    S8 

t3i8   SS 

..  •• 

0^7    80 

MS7  ti 

IS    40 

IS   4i 

S35    09 

sss  to 

.. .. 

LOSS    08 

13SS  ot 

SO^SS    S8 

1030   SI 

19,018    59 

6,008    SS 

Si3i6   01 

253,888    S3        | 

871,873    75 

CttwIOt  tt 
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STATES. 


New  York... 
New  Jenej. 


•jlruiiA.. 


Merylud. 


D.ofColumUa. 
ViniDiii ! 


North  CaroUna  . 


Totel. 


DISTRICTS. 


Cope  Vincent 

Perth  jlmboy 

Bridgetown 

Borliagton 

Camden 

Newark 

Little  Egg  harbour 

Great  Egg       „ 

Philadelphia 

Preoque  isle 

Pittsburg 

Wilmington 

Newcastle 

Baltimore 

Oxford 

Vienna 

Snow  Hill 

St.  Mary'* 

Town  Creek 

Anapulb 
Georgetown 
Alexandria 

Norfolk 

Petersburg 

Richmond 

Yorktown 

Bast  River 

Tsppahannock 

Folly  Landing 

Yecomico 

Cherrystone 

Whei^Ung 

Wilmington 

Newbem 

Washington 

Edentoa 

Camden 

Beaufort 

Plymouth 

Ocracoke 

Charleston 

Beaufort 

Georgetown 

SsTanoah 

Sunbury 

Brunswick 

Hardwick 

St.  Mary's 

Pensacola 

St.  Augustine 


St.  Mark's 
St.  John's 
Key  West 

M«»bile 
Pearl  River 
New  Orleans 

Teche 
Nashville 
Loaiaville 
Cuyahoga 
Sandusky 
Cincinnati 

Miami 

Detroit 

Mirhilimackinac 

St.  Louis 


Registered  tonnage. 


tons  and  93ths. 


218    09 
227    30 


552  86 

40,'205  59 

%iQ9  63 

41.541  40 

**337  75 


2,633  68 

6,591  48 

10,034  84 

948  76 

3,514  47 


406    93 


11,222  54 

1,538  00 

1,287  12 

158  03 

802  04 

954  80 

896  14 

9,445  87 

*566  44 

8,132  17 

698  07 

765  52 

1,006  67 

396  62 


2,443    82 
3,827    33 


55,620    88 


Bnrolled  and  licenaed 
tonnage. 


1,008,764    91 


I  and  9Mhs. 

2,720  51 

10,538  50 

10,440  59 

4,104  66 

5,429  28 

13,015  01 

4.738  80 

10,409  53 

74.599  24 

4,213  46 

9232  71 

3,878  39 

4/t24  16 

MfiCl  72 

9,861  28 

12,178  55 

6.313  50 

1,778  60 

1,574  16 

2,492  19 

0,367  11 

3,945  48 

8,515  40 

098  30 

4.530  88 

2,001  85 

3,219  52 

4.383  40 

9,931  50 

3,227  27 

1,495  37 

1,340  18 

3,504  65 

2,416  31 

2.215  02 

1,060  77 

8,173  92 

1.401  40 
1,015  83 
1,088  45 
9304  15 

820  99 

941  68 

6.402  41 

779  66 

237  30 

860  89 

212  40 

3,090  24 


18 
13 


142 

300 

1,040  15 

11,387  11 

1,341  10 

105,422  04 

720  01 

5,688  78 

7,114  44 

14,1%  84 

9,407  22 

13,130  .19 

2,371  52 

14,001  17 

498  75 

16,664  53 


Total  tonnage  of 
each  district. 


1,211,330     11 


tons  and  05ths. 

2.720  51 

10.756  59 

10,676  89 

4.104  60 

5,429  28 

13.567  87 

4,738  89 

10.409  53 

114304  83 

4,213  46 

9,232  71 

6,088  07 

4,824  10 

76,fi03  17 

9,861  98 

12,516  35 

0.313  50 

1,778  66 

1,574  16 

9,492  19 

9.000  79 
10,537  02 
18,550  35 

1,647  90 

8.051  40 

2.001  35 
3,219  62 
4.790  44 
2,031  50 
3,227  97 
1,495  37 
1,340  18 

14,727  24 

8,075  96 

3,482  14 

1,218  80 

8,976  01 

1,650  34 

1.914  02 

1,088  45 

19,310  07 

329  92 

1308  17 

14,624  58 

1.477  73 

1.002  82 

1333  61 

609  13 

3,090  24 

142  18 

309  13 

3.493  02 

15,214  44 

1,MI  10 

161,042  92 

720  01 

5.088  78 

7,114  44 

14,106  84 

2,407  29 

13,139  39 

9,871  59 

14,901  17 

498  75 

16.664  53 


2,280,095    07 


NUMBCR  and  Tonnage  of  SaiHng  Vessels,  re-l Vessels  which  entered  inwards,  Coastwise, 
ffisiered  m  England,   on  the  Slst  day  of  .     .     ..       ,^^« 

!>eceinber,  1843:  ^°  *^«  Year  1843. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Under  ilty  tons  eaeh  ... . 

Over  ajly  tona  eaeh 

thmm  yoasola  under  tity  tons 

M  over  fifty  tons 

U  BomlMiJ,  taiJOmg  roMels 

M  alMm  Teaaela. . 

Ib  iTCMi,  mOIbc  TMMla  . . 

M        attam  TCMela... 


Vessels. 


number. 
6,155 
10327 
337 
300 
3,5401 
198/ 
I.WI1 
81/ 


Tonnage. 


tons. 

185,832 

9,010^14 

8,119 

63323 

481370 
198,419 


PLACES. 


;  In  England  1 

Scotland)  Sailing 
Ireland  j 
England  ) 
Scotland  > 
Ireland   ) 


Vessels. 


Tonnace. 


12332,907 


\ 


Ttoi 

VOL*  n^ 


i  which  eleaivd  oatwacdo,  ootalwhw.ln  Vhe  t 
5  8 


L'w»»wa^»'*^'^^^^* 


866 


AMERICA. 


Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  that  were  Built  and  Registered  in  the  several  Ports 
of  the  British  Empire,  in  the  Years  1841,  1842,  and  1843. 


1841 

1842 

IMS 

P  L  A  C  ES. 

Steam  Vessels 

SailiogVessels. 

Steam  Vessels. 

SaningVewela. 

Steam  VeMda. 

SailinfVcascls. 

United  Kingdom 

Ifllea  of  Guernsey,  Jer- 
sey, and  Man 

l*lautations 

No. 

48 

tons. 
11,363 

1.028 

No. 
1063 

81 
602 

tnns. 
148,215 

8,731 
131.829 

No. 
58 

I 
8 

tons. 
13,710 

106 
1,017 

No. 
850 

36 
550 

tona. 
116,213 

3,148 
74,645 

Vo. 
46 

7 

tona. 
0129 

010 

No.        toM. 

092      Hm 

»  1     vn 

S70  !     I9.4» 

ToUl 

.VI 

12,391 

1806  1    288,775 

67 

14,931   '   1462 

194,006 

53    1    0739    1  loet  1  iii,ni 

Number,  Tonnage,  and  Crews  of  Vessels,  belonging  to  the  British  Enapire,  on  the  31st 
of  December  of  each  of  the  three  Years,  1841,  1842,  and  1843. 


PLACES. 

1841 

1842 

1S43 

United  Kingdom 

Isles  of  Guernsey,  Jer- 
sey, and  Man 

BrhisbPIanUtions.... 

vensels. 
22,747 

714 
0,591 

tims. 

2,886,626 

48.773 
577.081 

uieo. 
107,117 

.%224 
37,857 

vessels. 
23,207 

747 
6,861 

tuns. 
2,000,849 

50..'i71 
578,430 

men. 
170,629 

5.396 
38,585 

▼easels. 
23,1M 

746 
7,085 

CODS. 

1357.437 

30.144 
580,8i6 

mjm 

Total 

30.052 

3,512,480 

210,198 

30,815 

3,610,850 

214,609 

30,003 

8.38M07 

2tJ^ 

Statement  of  the  Shipping  employed  in  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ezhihitiDg 
the  Number,  Tonnage,  and  Crews  of  Vessels  that  Entered  Inwards  and  Cleared  Out- 
wards (including  their  repeated  Voyages),  separating  Britbh  from  Foreign  Vendi) 
and  distinguishing  the  Trade  with  each  Country,  in  the  Year  ending  the  5th  of 
January,  1844. 


COUNTRIES. 


Europe. 

Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Prussia 

Germany • 

HoUand 

Belgium 

France • 

Portugal  Proper ... 
„        Asores..., 
„        Madeira.. 
Spain  and  Balearic   is- 

lands 

Spain  and  Canaries . 

Gibraltar 

Italy  and  Italian  islands 

MalU 

Ionian  islands.... 
^  Turkey  and  Continental 

-^^      Greece 

Iforea    and    Greek   is- 
lands  

AraiCA. 

Tripoli*,    Barbary,   and 
Morocco 

Sooegal  and  coast  from 
Morocco  to  Rircr  Gam- 
Mf 


1 

1 

N  W  A  R  D  8. 

O  it  TWA  RD  g. 

British. 

Foreign. 

Britlili. 

Fenlcpk. 

Ves- 
sels. 

Ton- 
nsge. 

Crews. 

Ves- 
sels. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Cfews 

Vci- 

seU. 

aagc.  .^"«"' 

v«. 

■Ola. 

No. 

tons. 

No. 

No. 

tons. 

h^. 

No. 

tons.    1 

No. 

N«. 

toil*.  1  It*. 

1529 

314,682 

13,666 

177 

47,883 

X^sa 

lODO 

131^09 

S€v233 

mi 

43^411'  tjni 

36 

6,435 

283 

226 

44,184 

2,039 

»r 

*j5r| 

461 

sii 

0031T    IJfl 

22 

1,814 

120 

665 

97,248 

5,032 

% 

3,043 

INS 

m» 

OOiJiO    47» 

34 

4,148 

219 

II90 

82,940 

5.^U 

305 

02,44G 

2.¥ft7 

ITtO 

151,045    4J11 

548 

70,164 

3,488 

018 

163,745 

7.645 

496 

64^1-^ 

3.4  J  6 

Ofi» 

I7«^II7 

i^}il 

002 

181,560 

10,146 

1098 

102,496 

6,532 

m 

1119,2% 

93^ 

111^ 

MtON 

UN 

1620 

242,029 

12,615 

776 

78,522 

M^> 

1574 

432,305 

12,121 

e>o 

vm 

743 

02,174 

7,805 

565 

77,030 

4.502 

6^ 

n^ei 

ri,5n 

SM 

ss 

4076 

451,020 

33,673 

1931 

160,156 

i%^ 

4234 

491Jf9 

M,Bm 

lAii 

tnjm 

nSi 

391 

39.783 

2,444 

29 

3,318 

251 

34B 

3i^l9, 

1,904 

«0 

MOI 

wm 

206 

16.231 

1,124 

1 

134 

n 

143 

ItjOK 

000 

25 

4,767 

301 

2 

320 

22 

» 

mMsj 

08P2 

1 

vr 

» 

426 

41,875 

2,602 

66 

8,480 

eta? 

033 

ujm 

a,7SG 

tu 

•M^i 

U>i 

11 

1,082 

64 

2 

220 

23 

IT 

iMr\ 

121 

s 

•04 

« 

129 

24,255 

M73 

1 

200 

12 

217 

«;9l« 

3,3«y' 

2 

m 

571 

82.776 

4,303 

41 

10,964 

517 

550 

87  J 13 

4.5^ 

101 

1M30 

im 

17 

2,216 
7,324 

121 

•  . 

.. 

.. 

l» 

»J,«Tf 

l,^^ 

II 

1!^ 

M 

402 

•• 

•• 

■■ 

SB 

T.136 

310 

1 

u 

173 

»,749 

1,592 

9 

2^460 

Hi 

«. 

4.732 

MM 

n 

mm 

m 

38 

5,802 

262 

' 

100 

9 

26 

H 

1 

^% 

n 

113 

31,519 

1,093 

.. 

., 

fil 

U^ 

1 

«!• 

m 

32 

3,477 

101 

•• 

■■ 

iJ 

MEiMI 

TBS 

•i 

€J«I 

w 

.. 

.. 

.. 

3 

364 

W 

t 

t.Mil 

«4 

p 

m 
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INWARDS. 


OUTWARDS. 


COUNTRIES. 

British. 

Pbreign. 

Britiab. 

Foreign. 

Ves. 
seb. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Crewa. 

Ves- 
sels. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Crews 

aels. 

Ton. 
nsge. 

Crews. 

Ves- 

sels. 

T«.-    L 

Sterra  L»«e  and  ooMt 
from   Gambia  to    the 
Meanrado 

No. 

54 

3 

31 

53 

88 

3 

"  7 
18 
72 

441 

**17 
15 

1 
84 
80 

2.815 

758 

16 

179 

358 

67 

3 

tons. 

18,708 

550 

4,688 

163-^ 

4,888 

"330 

1,031 

8,658 
30,313 

800,600 

*5,738 
.\383 

408 
39,718 
87.463 

"l98 

771,905 

806,890 

3.160 

51,091 

800.781 

1^643 

AOU 

No. 

609 

38 

880 

1,008 
851 

"18 

"67 
135 
059 

11,280 

*850 
254 

24 
1,935 
1,410 

"15 

30.087 

11,135 

155 

2,791 
7.753 

953 
37 

806 
1341 
1.057 
1,006 

539 

1,480 
14.533 

No. 
1 

1 

56 
715 

1 

"   8 
'16 

43 

tons. 

GS 

"387 

13,893 

306.109 

207 

io99 
4.358 

4,078 

No. 

11 

'*84 

610 

13335 

13 

"07 

*J08 

383 

No. 

67 
6 

33 

87 

118 

8 

"11 
S3 

43 

15 

374 

1 
15 
5 

73 

135 

U 

1.996 

807 

18 

308 

419 

58 

40 

807 
56 
69 
87 

1 
34 

3,367 

tons. 

16388 

688 

5.431 

89,473 

39,4M 
635 

'8,333 
4,095 
11303 

6,301 

168,678 

375 

4,153 

8,038 

33.898 

53,058 
4,538 

710,608 

853,698 

3,687 

60,038 

846,036 

0,730 

8,816 
50,034 
18,626 
18,885 

6,404 

808 

10,067 

141.864 

No. 

867 

56 

351 

1,774 

1,579 

36 

'i31 
861 

608 

874 

8,4.-42 

16 

805 

134 

1,600 

3,767 

327 

80,105 
14,339 

158 

3,066 

0,050 

688 

473 
8,564 
650 
041 
365 

18 
1,408 

12,411 

No. 

1 

8 
3 

1 

85 

717 

4 

8 

hfi 

5 
8 
3 

3 

tons. 

178 
06 

387 
300 

iTor 

Windward  Coast 

Capo  Caatt  Castle 

CoaaC  from  Rao  Volta  to 

Capa  of  Good  Hope... 

Capa  af  Good  Hope  .... 

Trftaa  d*Acbana 

BaaCera  States 

Porta  in  tlM»  Red  Sea... 

Cape  Verd  IsUnda 

St.  Helena  h  Ascension.. 
Mawitiua 

10 
0 

Atu. 

Arabia 

KasC    India    Company's 
Torritatiea.  Sin^re, 
aadCejloo......r.... 

Java.. ..;*.*.'.!:*.'.*.;.':::: 

Ottiorlslaoda  of  Uie  In- 
diaa  8oM 

18 
30 

Ckfaia 

1  600          <*'^ 

New  Holland 

180 
87  180 

Now  Zealand 

Sooth  SoalalaBd 

Ahuica. 
British   Northen  Colo, 
niee 

8 

1     l;ll 

.,      Weat  Indies 

Haytl 

Coba  awl  other  Poreiffn 
Wcotlodica. 

United  Btatos 

396,'837   liiS 
073          50 

Mexico 

OlamMa ...........  , 

89       16,008 
15H|      38,080 
95       81371 

70'         lU,4iLl 

336          88 

BrasU 

12,9H3;       574 

I.IIK          55 

436          9a 

Rio  do  la  Plata 

CbiU 

Falkland  Islos 

Whalo  Pishoriea 

Oorrasoy,    Jersey,  and 
Man 

40 

"40 
3318 

10.453 

13,516 
170,450 

331 
245 

22 
10 

Total 

193<)0 13,5453461  101.336 

8.541 

1,301,950 

69,701 

19.334 

3,633,833 

197376 

8709 

1.341.433' 71.718 

Statement  of  the  Number,  Tonnage,  and  Crews  of  Vessels  (including  their  repeated 
Voyages),  that  Entered  Inwards  and  Cleared  Outwards,  at  the  several  Ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  from  and  to  Foreign  Parts,  during  each  of  the  Three  Years,  ending 
the  6th  of  January,  1844. 


YEARS. 

British  and  Irish  Vessels. 

Foreign  Vesse 

^ 

TOTAL. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tonf. 

Crews. 

Inwafda.. 
Oirtwaida. 

1841 
1848 
1843 
1841 
1848 
1843 

Illiill 

a 

nnmber. 
3,361,311 
3.394.735 
3345346 
3.489.370 
3375.870 
.3335,833 

number. 
178.606 
178.884 
191336 
186  696 
186316 
107376 

nnmber. 
9,537 
8,054 
8,541 
9,786 
8375 
8,700 

number. 
1391,165 
13««303 
1301,950 
1336308 
1,858.176 
1341,433 

Illllll 

number. 
38.053 
37.041 
88,041 
38,850 
87,100 
88.043 

number. 
4,653376 
4,500,038 
4,847306 
4,766,171 
4,687,446 
4,9773«6 

number. 
353330 
844336 
861,117 
808300 
853300 
860,691 
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Tonnage  Entered  the  Ports  of  France,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain. 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 

UNITED  STATES. 

FRANCS. 

YEARS. 

BritUh. 

Fortrign. 

American. 

Foreign. 

French. 

Forrifii. 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

tons. 
1,372,108 
1,415,723 
1,625,121 
1386,394 
1309,128 
1,668,060 
1,599374 
1,G&4,186 
1.740359 
1  797320 
2,144,598 
1,950,630 
2,806,898 
2,094.257 
2,184.525 
2.180,042 
2,367,322 
2,185380 
2,183314 
2,298,263 
2,442,734 
2,505,473 
2,616,166 
2,785,387 
3,101,650 
3,197,501 
2,900.749 
2,680,838 

tons. 
746,985 
379,465 
46.5,011 
762,457 
M2,648 
447311 
396,256 
469,151 
582,996 
750,441 
058,132 
694,116 
751,864 
634,620 
710,303 
7583^8 
874,605 
63?»,979 
762,065 
833,905 
866,990 
988,899 
1.005,940 
1,211,666 
1,331,365 
1,460,294 
1,081,380 
974,768 

tons. 

700,000 

807,462 

780,136 

755,101 

783,570 

801,253 

765,098 

787,961 

775,271 

850,033 

880,754 

942,206 

908,861 

863,381 

872,949 

967,227 

922,952 

949,622 

1,111,441 

1,074,670 

1,352,653 

1,255,384 

1,299,720 

1,302,974 

1,490,279 

1.576346 

1,631,909 

1 
1 

tons. 

217,413 
250,149 
912,166 
161,414 
85,898 
78,850 
82,915 
1 12,407 
117,297 
89,481 
94,836 
120,716 
137.562 
147,000 
130,098 
136,440 
217,656 
421,667 
520,874 
568.052 
641,310 
680,213 
765,703 
902,110 
624314 
712363 
736,444 

tons. 

335.M9 

316,943 
985,560 
920,199 
316.480 
320,735 
855,756 
353,109 
346.591 
331. Q49 
340,171 
3333I8 
399,»I8 
358.157 
394,486 
407,990 
550,191 
599,194 
620,140 
649,130 
665.178 
630,071 

•MS. 

SM350 

mm 

4933M 
491.10 
438301 
414371 
54l3n 

581.751 
6030 
481.1M 
7143M 
69tJSI 
736310 
768.133 
8893tS 
tIMll 
#15.010 

1. 076.737 
l.in.ttf 

1 

NuBCBER  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  employed  in  the  Coasting  Trade  which  Entered  Inwards 
and  Cleared  Outwards  with  Cargoes,  at  the  several  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
during  the  Years  ending  5th  of  January,  1843  and  1844. 


ENTERED    INWARDS. 

CLEARED     OUTWARD& 

COASTING 

Year  ending  the  5th  of  January. 

Year  ending  the  5(h  of  JaBsary. 

TRADE. 

1843 

1844 

1843 

1S44 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessel. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

YewUB. 

Tanage- 

Employed     between 
Great  Britain  and 
Ireland 

number. 

0,060 
118,780 

tons. 

1,148307 
9,636.543 

number. 

10,104 
121357 

tons. 

1,255,901 
9,566,275 

number. 

17,433 
123,557 

tODS. 

1.689,898 
0.619.899 

number. 

16.760 
194337 

USMH 

Other  coasting  ressek 

Total 

127340 

10,785,450 

131,641 

10,822,176 

411310  1       1302,657 

141,607 

ll3Bil.I» 

NuaiBER  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  employed  in  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  RingdoBr 
during  the  Years  ending  5th  of  January,  1843  and  1844. 


COUNTRIES  TO 
WHICH  THE  YES- 
SELS  BELONGED. 


United  Kingdom  and  its 

df  pendencies 

Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Prussia 

Other  German  sUtes 

Holland 

Belgium 

Prance 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italian  States 

Other  European  States 
Vaited  States  of  Ame- 

rfca 

Other  Statea  in  Ame- 
rica, Aftjea  or  AiU 


Total '     l^CT* 


ENTERED     INWARDS. 


Year  ending  the  5th  of  January. 


1843 


Vessels. 


13323 

220 

207 

679 

756 

711 

863 

481 

256 

801 

78 

31 

189 

0 


number. 

2,080,838 

65,249 

32,292 

107,429 

54,066 

138,431 

74,338 

40.509 

35.819 

30,256 

10.955 

3,544 

43,732 

1,797 


1844 


Vessels. 


number. 

13,964 

160 

100 

696 

938 

800 

657 

432 

936 

590 

64 

39 

40 

4 


Tons. 


number. 

9,910,598 

45,506 

39,476 

111,409 

65,954 

157.935 

60,736 

38.456 

38,487 

29,701 

9,170 

3.083 

11.176 

026 


CLEARED    OPTWARDS. 
Year  ending  the  Mh  of  Jan—y. 


1843 


■umber. 

15,107 

127 

108 

964 

1,099 

603 

967 

619 

354 

1.250 

66 

97 

150 

S 


Tone. 


9,734,MS 
38,969 
97.054 
80399 
87^7 
liS.917 
91,759 
49^473 
tt.llS 


M17 
Mi 


I9M 


15,906 

vv;m 

138 

9MH 

9H 

Jtltf 

MS 

mjm 

1.431 

wm 

895 

lujm 

1^97 

979 

mjn 

wr 

44J« 

1>» 

•« 

a 

M» 

94 

M« 

99 

Mfi 

• 

M« 

WjlO.  \  MMOKK 


'*■  \  "^^"^ 
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Statbmeht  of  the  Number,  Tonnage,  and  Crews  of  Vessels  thai  belonged  to  the  several 
British  Plantations  in  the  Year  1843. 


COUNTRIBS. 


Malta. 


Buaops. 


ArmcA. 

Batlrant 

Sierra  Leone 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Maarltioa 


Vessels. 


BoiBhay  . 

Malabar . 


Asia. 


Taqiore., 
Madras. 


Corinfa 

CaleoCta 

Ceylon 

New  Holl«Dd,  Sydney 

Van  Diemeu's  Land  aad  New 
Zealand 


number. 

84 


t6 
18 
«6 

Its 


106 
15 
33 
33 
17 
179 
630 
275 


Tons.       Crews. 


AVKRICA. 

(BrUUh  Nwikem  VeUniet.) 
Newfoundland 


New  Bmnswick . 


775 
539 
683 


number. 
14,036 


1,301 
1,754 
3,134 
13,411 


46,453 
6.109 
5,070 
&.8M> 
3,384 
48,668 
28,8*26 
27,844 

10,668 


48,001 
53,387 
93,288 


COUNTRIBS. 


number. 
773 


310 
166 
SA3 


3,600 

305 

367 

231 

136 

3,506 

2,480 

2,446 

948 


4,182 

3,043 
3.997 


Nova  Scotia 

Cape  Breton 

Pnnce  Bdward's  Island. 


British  Wist  Indies. 
Antigua 


Barbadoes 

Berbice 

Bermuda. 

Demerara 

Dominica 

Grenada 

Jamaica  •••• 

Montaerrat 

NerU 

St.  Chriatopher's . 

St.  Lucia 

St  Vincent's 

Tobago  ....  ...... 

Tortola 

Trinidad  


Total.. 


Vessels.     Tons.      Crews. 


number. 
1964 
450 
314 


63 

144 

41 

17 

55 

54 

11 

46 

117 

5 

8 

35 

19 

33 

8 

45 

61 


7085 


number. 
106,004 
30,463 
16,874 


864 

3,433 

1,778 

773 

3344 

3.784 

483 

782 

4.604 

\M 

161 

538 

913 

1,314 

104 

2S7 

1,884 


580,806 


number. 
6,939 
1,660 


317 
730 
366 

83 
S44 
377 

70 
195 


106 
133 
191 
49 
119 
385 


38,8«3 


CHAPTER   XXII. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

During  the  colonial  government  of  the  English  settlements  in  the  countries 
now  forming  the  United  States,  although  the  absurd  and  mischievous  commercial 
policy  of  the  rulers  and  legislators  of  the  British  empire  limited  the  navigation, 
industry,  and  trading  enterprise  of  the  colonists,  yet  the  persevering  Anglo- 
Saxon  spirit  of  the  colonists  urged  them  over  the  seas  to  every  port  in  the  world, 
except  those  to  which  the  navigation  laws  prohibited  them  to  trade. 

The  following  brief  chronological  sketch  will  exhibit  the  progress  of  the 
navigation  and  trade  of  the  old  British  colonies,  and  of  the  United  States,  until 
the  year  1800. 

1607.  The  first  permanent  settlement^  afiter  various  disastrous  attempts,  established 
in  Virgima. 

1609.  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch,  sailed  from  the 
Texel  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  with  the  design  of  sailing  to  the  fkist  Indies  by  a  north- 
west course.  He  entered  into  the  river  Manhattan,  and  departed  in  October  for  England. 
Dutch  ships  were  sent  the  next  year  to  open  a  trade  with  tne  natives. 

1616.      Tobacco  about  this  time  first  cultivated  by  the  English  in  Virginia. 

Four  ships  sailed  from  London,  and  four  from  Plymouth  to  New  England,  from  whence 
they  cairied  carg^oes  of  fish  and  oil,  which  were  sold  with  profit  in  Spain  and  the  Canary 
islands. 

1618.  The  only  commodities  exported  from  Virginia,  at  this  time,  were  tobacco  and 
safsafras.     The  use  of  the  plough  introduced  in  Virginia. 

1619.  TobcLceo, — King  James  prohibited  the  sale  of  tobacco,  in  gpross  or  retail, 
^tber  in  England  or  Ireland,  until  the  custom  should  be  paid  and  the  royal  seal  affixed. 
Twenty  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  exported  this  year  from  Virginia  to  Englaivd^  tis^slV) 
the  whole  crop  of  tne  preceding  year. 


870  AMERICA. 

1621.  Parliamentary  Acts  respecting  Tobacco. — The  EInglish  parliament  resolved, 
^'  that  all  foreign  tobacco  shall  be  barred^  but  that  of  Virginia,  or  any  of  the  king's  dumi- 
nions,  shall  not  be  held  foreign.*'  A  biU,  for  the  restraint  of  the  inordinate  use  of  tobacco 
passed  in  May.     No  tobacco  was  to  be  imported  after  the  \st  of  October y  1621,  but  from 

Virginia  and  the  Somers  isleSy  and,  after  that  day,  none  was  to  be  planted  in  England. 
There  was  to  be  paid  to  the  king,  for  custom,  sixpence  a  poundy  in  consideration  of  the  km 
he  might  sustain  in  his  revenue.  None  was  to  be  sold  by  the  merchant  for  more  diao 
eight  shillings  tlie  pound,  but  they  who  should  sell  tobacco  by  the  pipe,  miglit  make  the 
most  they  could.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  policy  of  promoting  the  importaiiim 
of  the  prodtice  of  the  colonies  in  preference  to  the  produce  of  foreign  States. 

1622.  Tobacco, — The  tobacco  exported  from  Virginia  to  England,  on  an  avengp, 
for  seven  years  previous  to  1622,  amounted  to  142,085  pounds  a  year. 

Fishery. — Thirty-five  ships  which  sailed  this  year  from  the  west  of  England,  and  tm 
from  London,  to  fish  on  the  New  England  coasts,  made  successful  voyages. 

Limit  on  the  Trade  to  New  England, — The  Plymouth  company  complained  to  King 
James  of  the  encroachments  and  injuries  of  interlopers  on  their  American  commerce  uxl 
possessions,  and  applied  to  him  for  relief.  The  king  issued  a  proclamation,  commanding 
that  none  should  frequent  the  coasts  of  New  England  but  the  adventurers  and  planten,  or 
traffic  with  the  Indians,  otherwise  than  by  the  licence  of  the  council  of  Plymouth.  Chahnen 
says,  '*  This  remarkable  edict,  far  from  proving  beneficial  to  tlie  company,  really  broogfat  on 
its  dissolution." 

1624.  Fishing. — About  fifty  English  ships  sailed  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  to  fish 
on  the  coasts  of  New  England. 

1626.  Newfoundland  Fishery.  —  The  coast  of  Newfoundland,  for  several  v«f5 
frequented  by  about  260  sail  of  English  vessels,  estimated  at  15,000  tons,  emp]o}-ii^ 
oOCK)  persons,  aud  an  annual  profit  of  about  135,000/.  sterling. 

1 627 .  Trade  of  the  Colony  of  Plymouth. — The  governor  and  others  hired  the  tnde  of 
the  colony  for  six  years ;  and  for  this  privilege,  together  with  the  shallop  and  the  pitmaet 
built  at  Monamet,  undertook  to  pay  1800/.  and  all  other  debts  of  the  planters  ;  to  bring 
over  to  thcni  50/.  a  year  in  hoes,  shoes,  and  sell  them  for  com  at  6ff.  a  bushel ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  to  return  the  monopoly  to  the  company. 

1628.  Dutch  Trade  with  Plymouth. — A  Dutch  bark,  from  Manhattan,  amTed  at 
Plymoutli,  New  England.  After  this  commencement  of  trade,  the  Dutch  often  sent  goods 
to  the  same  place,  and  a  traffic  was  continued  for  several  years.  The  Plymouth  Golomsts 
exchanged  tobacco  for  linens,  stuff's,  and  other  articles. 

1 63 1 .  Com  made  a  Legal  Tender,— In  Massachusetts,  the  court  of  assistants  ordered, 
that  com  should  pass  for  payment  of  all  debts  at  the  usual  rate  for  which  it  was  sold, 
uidess  money  were  expressly  named. 

1633.  Trade  in  Connecticut. —  Several  trading- vessels  sailed  up  the  Connecticat 
river  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

1639.  Act  to  Encourage  tlie  Fishery. — The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  aa 
act,  to  free  from  all  duties  and  public  taxes,  all  property  employed  in  catching,  curingj  or 
transporting  fish. 

1641.  Trading  Post  at  Narraganset, — Richard  Smith  purchased  of  the  AdlaM, 
a  tract  of  land  in  the  Narraganset  country,  distant  from  the  English  settlements;  cndad 
a  house  of  trade,  and  entertained  all  passing  travellers. 

1642.  Trading  Post  at  the  Delaware. — The  colonists  of  New  Haven  sent  agents 
who  purchased  of  the  natives  several  tracts  of  land  on  both  sides  of  Delaware  bav  and 
river,  and  then  erected  a  trading  post.  Kreft^  the  Dutch  g^ovemor  of  New  Netherand^ 
without  any  previous  notice,  sent  forth  his  soldiers,  who  burned  the  trading  post,  and 
seized  the  goods  at  the  Delaware. 

Iroquois  Trade  with  the  Dutch. — The  Iroquois  carried  a  considerable  trade  inth  the 
Dutch  at  Albany,  who  gave  the  Iroquois  in  return  fire-arms,  ammunition,  &c. 

1645.  Impost  on  WineSy  ^c — The  general  court  of  Massachuaefcta  levied  an  impost 
on  wines  and  strong  liquors,  for  the  pay  of  government^  the  maintenanoe  of  fiaUiSBa* 
tions,  and  the  protection  of  the  harbours. 
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iron  Worh^  at  Lf/nn. — Tlie  general  court  of  Maasfichusetts  this  year  gmnted  liberty 
io  umkcf  in>ii.     An  iron  work  wiis  Iwguii  in  Lyun. 

Viri/inUi   Carremy, — The  legUlaturc  of  Virginln  prohibited  dealing  by  barter,  ftnd 

>bll»lied  the  Spanlali  piece  of  eight,   at  six  shillitigs,  as  Ute  standard  cuireucy  for  thot 

looy» 

l(>46.     Impmt  OH  EjcporU  from   Connecticut. — In   ft  contract   made  in   1644,  !»• 

iween  Goarg*e  Fenwick  and  the  agents  of  t)ic  colony  of  Connecticnt,  it  was  Btipulated,  that 

ftoert&in  duty  on  corn,  hlscnit,  beaver,  and  cattle,   exported  ironi  the  river>  months  should 

be  |>aid  to  Feowick  for  the  8pae«  of  ten  yeais.      This  agreement  was  confirmed  the  iinc- 

eeedir»g  year  by  the  legislature,  which,  at  the  same  time,  passed  an  act*  imposing  a  duty 

of  twopence  jier  bushel  on  idl  grain,  sixnenoe  on  every  hundre<l  weight  of  biscuit,  and  a 

sniidl  duty  on  alt  beaver  bklna  exported  from  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  during  the  same 

|>enod* 

1646*7.      Oritjin  of  the  Navigation  Act. — By  an  ordinance  of  the  lords  and  eofiimone 
of  England,  all    merchandise,  goods,  and    necessaries,    for    tlie    American    plautationsp  J 
were  exempted  from  duty  for  three  years,  on  condition  that  no  ship  or  vessel  in  any  of  1 
the  colonial  port*,  be  Buffered  to  land  any  goods  of  the  grow*th  of  the  plantations^  and 
fttirr^  thiim  to  foreign  ports,  e:tceptitiff  in  English  hottomn. 

1647.  Trade  with  the  IVeit  Indits. — A  trade  opened  this  year  between  New 
England  and  Barbadoe^  and  other  Ulands  in  tlie  West  Indies,  profitable  to  the  oolonktflb 
ana  enabling  them  to  make  payments  in  England, 

1651.  Nnrigation  Act, — The  parUament  of  England  passed  the  famous  navigation 
set.  It  enacted,  *'  That  no  merchandise,  either  of  Asia,  Africa  or  America,  inclmlitig 
si        ■  "  *  urns  there,  should  be  imported  into  England,  in  any  but  EngliAi 

t"  j;  either  to  England,  or  English  plantation  subjects,  navignte<l 

r  kiuder,  and  three-fourths  of  the  sailors  to  be  Englishmen,  « 

i  -  should  be  imported  directly  from  the  original  place  of  th»  i 

ft    or  iuii  i^e  solely;  and  that  no  fish  should,  theoceforwai'd,  be  impttriedJ 

^^nto   i  i.  nor  exported  thence  to  foreign  port^,  nor  even  from  or»e  of  llieil»i 

^^Mn  home  port^,  hut  what  should  be  caught  by  their  own  fisheries  only."     This  act  was 
^Wiuied  at  tir»t  bv  New  Eii^hind,  which  still  tradeil  in  all  ports,  and  enjoyed  the  pectdiar 
privilege  of  imjMjrting  tlieir  goods  into  England  free  of  customs, 

I0o2.  /Viw/  in  MwimchmHti. — A  mint  was  erected  this  year  in  New  England  for 
coining  money.  The  money  coined  was  shillings,  sixpenees,  and  thi-eepenc*^.  The  law 
crt;v*t«^l,  that  *  MassachuHett-^'  and  a  tree  in  the  centre,  be  on  one  side^  and  *  New  Eng- 
luiil  and  ihe  year  of  our  lA)rd,  and  the  figures  XIL,  VL,  III.,  according  to  the  value  of 
each  piece,  bo  oii  the  other  side.  The  several  coins  had  N.  E,  on  one  side,  and  the  number;] 
with  the  >ear  lf>o2  on  the  other.  This  date  was  never  altered,  though  more  eoin  ^ 
stiunped  annually  for  thirty  years, 

MVi.i,      Chatifje  in  the  Virginia   Currency^ — ^The  Virginia  legislature  changed  the 
loce  of  eight  from  six  shillinga  to  hva  shillings  sterlingy  as  the  standard  of  its 

liiitiK     3-  Act   altered    and   confirtned.^-TUe    navigation    act   of    i65lj, 

jMMitinued,  will]  >i-<.      It  enacteil,  that  no  sugar,  tobacco,  ginger,    indigo,    cotton 

•tic,  dying- woo«i8,  of  tin    -r  ^tli  of  the  EugUsh  territories  in  America,  Asia,  or  Afric 
l«^  tniunported  thLiiLL    '.»  njiy  other  country,  than  those  belonging  to  the  crown  i 
"^Bi^Ji  r  the  penalty  of  forfeiture;  and  all' vessels  soling  to  the  plantations  were 

mw^  Li,,,.. .  ...  taring  said  commodities  to  England.     Tlie  most  submissive  colonists  considcrejl 

tM  act  at  grievous,  and  contrived  various  methods  to  evade  it. 

1662-     Mint   in    Maryhind. — ^Tlie  assenjbly  of  Maryland  besought  tho  proprietary 
to  toako  onler  for  setting  \\\>  a  mint,  and  a  law   was  passed    for  tliat   purpose.     ^'  The 
hindrance    to    the  colony  in    trade  for    the  want  of  money,"  is   assigned  as    thaj 
DO  for    the   measure.      It  was    enacted,  tliat  the  money  coined  shall  be  of  as  go 
^%f^  as  English  sterling ;  that  t^wity  shilling,  and  bo  in  proportion  for  other  pieces,  sha 
wnigh  above  uinei>efice  in  such  silver;  and  that  the  proprietary  shall  accept  ot  it  in  pay-  ^ 
Oligil  of  his  rents  and  other  debts.     This  coin  being  aftarwftrds  circulated,  the  ^t««&\xV  W^w  ' 
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was  confirmed  amoD^  the  perpetual  laws  of  Maryland,  in  1676.  This  law  and  that  of 
Massachusetts  are  the  only  laws  for  coining  money  which  occur  in  colonial  hbtofj 
previous  to  the  American  revolution. 

1663.  Monopoly  of  the  Colonial  Trade. — An  act  of  parliament  was  passed  tins 
year  to  monopolise  the  colonial  trade  for  England.  It  proiiihited  the  importation,  inso 
any  of  the  English  colonies,  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  of  any  commodities  of  the 
growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  Eiux)pe,  except  they  were  laden  or  shipped  in  Enff- 
land,  Wales,  or  the  To^i^n  of  Ber^'ick-upou -Tweed,  and  in  English  built  slupping,  and 
to  he  carried  directly  to  the  said  colonies,  with  an  exception  of  salt  for  the  fisheries,  wines 
from  Madeira  and  Azores,  and  all  sorts  of  ^-ictuals  from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Under 
tliis  act,  the  colonists  could  obtain  no  European  goods,  but  through  the  ports  of  £cg^ 
land.  A  draw -back  of  the  duties,  however,  was  generally  allowed  on  the  exportation  of 
those  goods  to  the  colonies. 

1663.  Massachusetts  Shipping, — The  number  of  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to 
the  colony  was  about  eighty,  from  twenty  to  forty  tons  ;  about  forty,  from  forty  to  100 
tons  ;  and  about  twelve  ships,  above  100  tons. 

1669.  Hudson's  Bay  Company. — Charles  II.  gave  to  Prince  Rupert,  and  serenl 
lords,  knights,  and  merchants,  associated  with  him,  a  charter,  under  tlie  title  of  "  TTie 
Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers  of  England,  trading  into  Hudson's  Bay."  Tlie 
entire  sum  which  constituted  the  original  funds  of  the  company,  amounted  only  to  KXoOOf. 

1671.  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations. — A  board  of  commissioners  of  trade,  %x^ 
was  established  this  year.  The  first  act  of  this  board  was  the  drawing  up  of  a  d^ 
cular  letter  to  the  governors  of  all  his  majesty *8  plantations  and  territories,  in  the  W«c 
Indies  and  islands  belonging  to  them.  Evelyn,  a  member  of  the  board,  says,  ^  Whtf 
we  most  insisted  on,  was  to  know  the  condition  of  New  England,  which  appearing  to 
be  very  independent  as  to  their  regard  to  England  or  his  majesty,  rich  and  strong  » 
they  now  were,  there  were  great  debates  in  what  style  to  write  them,  for  the  eonditioo  d 
that  colony  was  such,  that  they  were  able  to  contest  with  all  other  plantations  about  them, 
and  there  was  a  fear  of  their  breaking  from  all  dependence  on  this  nation." 

1672.  Duties  laid  by  Parliament  on  the  Colonies. — The  parliament,  considerior 
the  colonies  as  proper  objects  of  taxation,  enacted,  that  if  any  vessel,  which  bv  Uv 
may  trade  in  the  plantations,  shall  take  on  board  any  commodities,  and  a  bond  with 
sufficient  security  shall  not  have  been  given  to  unlade  them  in  England,  there  ^l 
be  rendered  to  his  majesty,  for  sugars,  tobacco,  ginger,  cocoa-nut,  indigo,  logirood. 
fustic,  cotton,  wool,  the  several  duties  mentioned  in  the  act.  The  duties  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  had  been  imposed  and  extended  to  every  dominion  of  the  crown,  at  the  reston- 
tion,  but  this  was  the  first  act  which  imposed  customs  on  the  colonies,  to  be  regulirir 
collected  by  colonial  revenue  officers. 

1676.  Custom  of  Tobacco, — The  whole  custom  of  tobacco  firom  Virpuia,  collected 
in  England  this  year,  was  1 35,000/.     Mar}'land  tobacco  was  probably  included. 

1678.  New  York  Exports  and  Imports, — The  annual  exports,  besides  peas,  beef,  pork, 
tobacco,  and  peltry,  were  about  60,000  bushels  of  wheat.  The  annual  imports  were  to  iIk 
value  of  about  50,000/. 

1681.  Cotntnerce  and  Customs  of  Portsmmith, — During  the  year  ending  with  April 
1681,  there  were  entered  as  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  forty-nine  vessels,  from  ten  to 
150  tons'  biu*den.  The  amount  of  the  provincial  customs,  levied  at  that  port  during  te 
same  year,  on  wines  and  liquors,  and  one  penny  a  pound  of  the  value  on  the  firal  cost  of 
goods  imported,  was  61/.  3x.  \d.  This  was  money  of  the  province,  which  wm  of  Im 
value  than  sterling,  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent 

1682.  Trade  of  Pennsylvania. — A  publication  appeared  this  year,  entitled,  ''TIm 
Articles  of  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  in  Pennsylvania,  agreed  upon  by  diven  Menhanli 
for  the  better  Improvement  and  Government  of  Trade  in  &at  Province." 

1683.  Carolina. — To  remedy  the  distress  felt,  by  want  of  a  common  nmiinv  of 
commerce,  the  parliament  of  Carolina  '  raised  the  value  of  foreign  coins,*  and  suspcndtd  ■& 
prosecutions  for  foreign  debts.  The  currency  of  Carolina  became,  in  oonseaneDcc^  mach 
depreciated.     The  second  measure,  though  at  first  confirmed  by  the  pimiuuUtii^  w 
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afterwards  dissented  from,  ''  because  it  was  contrary  to  the  king's  honour,  since  it  was  in 
effect  to  stop  the  course  of  justice  ;  because  the  parliament  had  no  power  to  enact  a  law 
so  contrary  to  those  of  England. '* 

1686.  New  Vork, — The  city  incorporated  by  a  charter.  The  shipping  belonging 
to  the  city  of  New  York  had  increased  to  nuie  or  ten  three-masted  vessels,  of  about  eighty 
or  ninety  tons  ;  200  ketches  or  barks  of  about  forty  tons ;  and  about  twenty  sloops  of 
twenty-nve  tons. 

1690.  First  Paper  Money  in  the  Colonies, — The  government  of  Massachusetts 
issued  bills  of  credit  as  a  substitute  for  money. 

1694.  Annapolis  made  a  Port  Town. — The  town  of  Severn,  Ann  county,  in  Mary- 
land, was  made  a  port  town,  and  the  residence  of  a  collector  and  naval  officer,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Annapolis. 

169o.  Rice  in  Carolina, — The  planting  of  rice  was  introduced  about  this  time  into 
Carolina. 

1696,  Shipping  of  New  York. — ^The  shipping  of  New  York  at  this  time,  consisted 
of  forty  ships,  sixty-two  sloops,  and  sixty  boats. 

Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations. — King  William  erected  a  new  and  standing  coun- 
cil for  commerce  and  plantations,  styled,  the  lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations. 
With  this  board,  the  governors  of  the  American  colonies  were  obliged  to  hold  a  constant 
fxnrespondence ;  and  to  this  board,  they  transmitted  the  journals  of  their  councils  and  as- 
semblies, the  accounts  of  the  collectors  of  customs,  naval  officers,  &c. 

1699.  Wool  Manufactures  of  America. — Complaints  being  made  in  England,  that 
the  wool  aud  woollen  manufactures  of  North  American  plantations  be^n  to  be  exported  to 
foreign  markets,  formerly  supplied  by  England,  a  law  was  passed,  by  wliich  no  person  might 
export  in  ships,  or  carry  by  horses,  into  any  other  place  or  colony  out  of  the  king^s  domi- 
nionsy  any  wool  or  woollen  manufactures  of  the  English  plantations  in  America,  under 
forfeiture  of  ships  and  cargoes,  and  also  of  500/.  penalty.  This  is  the  first  notice  in  the 
English  statute  laws  of  woollen  manufactures  in  the  colonies. 

1700.  Population  of  Boston. — Boston,  at  this  time,  contained  about  1000  houses 
and  above  7000  souls. 

1701.  Duty  imposed  by  Carolina. — The  assembly  of  Carolina,  imposed  a  duty  of 
three-farthings  a  skin,  exported  by  residents,  but  double  if  sent  out  in  Engflbh  vessels. 

Newfoundland  Fishery  employed  this  year  121  vessels,  collectively,  amounting  to 
nearly  8000  tons'  burden. 

1  /02.  First  Paper  Currency  of  Carolina. — A  bill  was  passed  by  the  provincial  assem- 
bly, for  stamping  bilb  of  credit  which  were  to  be  taken  up  in  three  years  by  a  duty  laid 
upon  liquors,  skins,  and  furs.  This  was  the  first  paper  currency  issued  in  CaroUna.  For 
five  or  six  years  after  its  emission,  it  passed  in  tlie  country  at  the  same  value  and  rate 
with  the  sterling  money  of  England. 

1703.  Culture  of  Silk  in  Carolina. — Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson  about  this  time  intro- 
duced the  culture  of  silk  into  Carolina,  but  the  planters  considered  rice  tlieir  staple  com- 
modity. 

1704.  Rhode  Island  Tonnage  Duty. — The  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  imposed  a 
tonnage  duty  on  all  vesseb  not  wholly  owned  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony. 

Regulation  of  Coins. — The  colonies,  experienced  g^reat  inconveniences  from  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  same  coin.  Queen  Anne  published  a  proclamation  "  for  set- 
tUng  and  ascertaining  the  ciurent  rates  of  foreign  coin,  in  her  majesty *s  plantations  in 
America* 

1712.  Bank  Bills  issued. — South  Carolina  established  a  pubUc  bank,  and  issued 
4Ay000/.  in  bills  of  credit,  called  bank  bills,  to  be  lent  out  at  interest  on  landed  or  personal 
ieeitritv,  and  to  be  taken  in  gradually  at  the  rate  of  4000/.  a  year.  Hewatt  says,  '<  Soon 
after  tne  emission  of  these  bills,  the  rate  of  exchange  and  the  price  of  produce  rose,  and  in 
the  first  year  advanced  150,  in  the  second  200  per  cent" 

1713.  Connecticut. — This  colony  had  scarcely  any  foreign  commerce  at  this  time. 
Itf  principal  trade  was  with  Boston,  New  York,  and  the  West  Indies. 

1714.  The  First  Schooner  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  this  time,  at  Caa^  ^»xi^ 
bjr  Ci^itain  Andrew  Robinson. 
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1715.  Boston  lAtjhthoitse. — The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  fir 
erecting  a  lightliouse  on  Beacon  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Boston  harbour. 

Piy  and  Bar  Iron  began  about  this  time  to  be  made  in  Virginia. 

1716.  Exports  from  the  Mississippi. — Two  ships  went  to  France,  richly  laden,  fiwii 
the  river  Mississippi ;  and  these  were  the  first  which  carried  over  any  merchandise  from 
the  Louisiana  colony  since  its  settleuient. 

Fish  from  Newfoundland, — From  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  there  were  exported 
this  year,  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  106,952  quintals  of  fish. 

1717.  Xew  Orleans  Founded, — In  expectation  of  great  advantages  from  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  Louisiana,  the  French  this  year  founded  New  Orleans. 

The  Trade  of  Massaehusetts  employed  3493  sailors  and  492  sliips,  of  25,406  tons. 

1718.  Import  Bill  of  Massachusetts, — An  imjiort  bill  was  passed  by  the  legislatoK 
of  Massachusetts,  which  laid  a  duty,  on  West  India  goo<ls  and  wine^s  and  on  Eogtish 
manufactures,  and  a  duty  of  tonnage  on  English  ships.  The  duty  on  English  goods  «» 
one  per  cent.  Before  the  session  in  May,  next  year,  the  governor  received  instnie- 
tions  from  the  king  to  give  all  encouragement  to  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  lud 
afterward  received  a  reprimand  from  tlie  lords  justices,  the  king  being  absent,  for  con- 
senting to  the  duty  on  English  goods,  &c.  The  court,  on  receiving  official  notice  of  tfcii 
reprimand,  "  readily  acknowledged  the  exceptions  taken  to  that  clause  in  the  IhE,  ven 
just  and  reasonable." 

1719.  Lotteries  Suppressed, — Massachusetts  passed  an  act  for  suppressing  lotteriefc 

1 720.  Trade  with  the  French  Prohibited, — An  act  was  passed  for  prohibitiD^  ihf 
sale  of  Indian  goods  to  the  I'rench. 

Tea  began  to  be  used  in  New  England  about  this  time. 

North-west  Passage  Attempted.  —  The  Hudson- Bay  Company  sent  out  Capaisi 
Dwight  and  Barlow,  with  a  ship  and  a  sloop,  for  the  purpose  of  making  discoveries  lad 
finding  a  passage  to  China,  by  the  north-west  parts  of  America ;  but  they  were  never  hitid 
of  afterwards. 

1722.  Trading- House  Erected  at  Oswego. — Governor  Burnett,  of  New  York,  in 
order  to  command  Lake  Ontario,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fur  trade  and  the  fiiendalup  d 
the  Six  Nations,  and  to  frustrate  the  commerce  of  the  French,  ei-ected  a  trading-house  « 
Oswego,  in  the  country  of  the  Senecas. 

1723.  Pennsylvania  Paper  Currency, — This  province  issued  in  March  15,00011  b 
made  no  loans  but  on  land  security,  or  plate,  deposited  in  the  loan-office :  obliged  the  bir 
rower  to  pay  fiv^  per  cent ;  made  its  bills  a  tender  in  all  payments,  on  pain  of  confiseittif 
the  debt,  or  forfeiting  the  conunodity ;  imposed  penalties  ou  all  persons  who  presomedtB 
make  any  bargain  or  sale  on  cheaper  terms,  in  case  of  being  paid  in  gold  or  silver ;  is^ 
provided  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  bills,  by  enacting  that  one-eighth  of  the  p»" 
cipal,  as  well  as  the  whole  interest^  should  be  annually  paid.  The  advantage  of  dii 
first  issue,  induced  the  government,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  to  issue  a  further  siv 
of  30,000/.  on  the  same  terms. 

1724.  Trade  of  Carolina, — There  were  this  year  imported  into  South  Csrofi* 
493  slaves ;  also  British  goods  and  manufactures,  to  the  value  of  between  50,0001  vA 
60,000/.  steriing. 

From  the  different  harbours  of  Newfoundland  there  were  exported  this  yeir. 
in  fifty -nine  vessels,  1 11,000  quintals  of  fish. 

1727.  Act  Respecting  Salt, — The  parliament  of  England  passed  an  act  for  the 
importing  of  salt  into  Pennsylvania,  by  British  ships,  regulated  by  the  acts  of  nav^atiaa. 
for  curing  fish,  in  like  manner  as  was  allowed  to  New  England  and  Newfoundland. 

1728.  Exports  from  Carolina, — ^The  province  was  divided  this  year  into  two  dii- 
tinct  governments.  North  and  South  Carolina.  The  exports  of  rice  nom  Sooth  Cb^ 
Una,  during  ten  years,  were  26,488  barrels,  about  44,081  tons. 

All  the  acts  of  Governor  Burnett,  for  the  prohibition  of  the  trade  between  AlbanjF  ■' 
Montreal,  repealed  by  the  king. 

1730.  fVhale  Fishery,  ^-c— The  whale  fishery  on  the  North  Amencvi  dioM  m^ 
about  this  time,  have  been  very  im^rtant ;  for  there  arrived  in  England,  fiom  dwse  eotflh 
in  the  month  of  July,  9200  tuiiao£  Xt^ati  v[A^\»\^  ^vcl4  154  tons  of    '   *  '  ^  ^^-^ 
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the  first  fif^n  days  of  July,  there  arrived  at  London,  from  the  American  sugar  colonies, 
upwards  of  10,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  16,000  gallons  of  rum,  and  half  as  much  more 
was  computed  to  have  been  earned  to  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow. 

Exports  Jrom  the  Colonies. — Lron  and  copper  ore,  bees*- wax,  hemp,  and  raw  silk, 
the  products  of  Virginia,  were  first  exported  from  that  colony  to  Great  Britain ;  50,000 
weignt  of  hemp,  raised  in  New  England  and  Carolina,  were  exported  to  England  ;  seventy- 
two  bags  of  wool,  the  product  of  Jamaica,  St.  Christopher's,  and  other  West  India  islands, 
were  exported  thither,  and  great  quantities  of  peltry,  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
"  All  these  articles,"  says  Anderson,  in  his  Annals,  **  excepting  the  last,  were  entirely 
new,  and  mostly  unexpected  productions,  in  those  colonies." 

1731.  Commercial  State  of  Massachusetts. — The  colony  of  Massachusetts  contained, 
this  year,  120,000  English  inhabitants.  Its  trade  employed  about  600  sail  of  ships  and 
sloops,  of  at  least  38,000  tons,  one-half  of  which  traded  to  Europe.  Its  fisheries  employed 
fi:t)m  5000  to  6000  men.  There  were,  at  the  same  time,  in  New  England,  eight  furnaces 
for  hollow-ware,  and  nineteen  forges. 

1732.  Corn  and  Tobacco  a  Legal  Tender. — The  legislature  of  Maryland,  this 
year,  made  tobacco  a  legal  tender,  at  one  penny  per  pound,  and  Indian  corn  at  twenty- 
pence  per  bushel. 

1733.  Exports  from  Carolina. — There  were  exported  this  year  from  South  Caro- 
lina, 36,584  barrels  of  rice,  2802  barrels  of  pitch,  848  barrels  of  turpentine,  sixty  tons  of 
lifi^um  vitas,  twenty  tons  of  braziletto  wood,  twenty-seven  tons  of  sassafras,  and  eight  chests 
of  skius. 

1735.  The  Population  of  Massachusetts  was,  138,427. 

1736.  Trade  of  the  Colonies. — Maryland  employed  130  sail  of  ships  in  its  trade. 
The  net  product  of  tobacco,  exported  from  that  colony  and  Virginia,  amounted,  in  value,  to 
2]0,000£,  and  the  annual  profit  to  the  mother  country,  from  that  trade,  was  estimated  at 
500,000/.  The  arrivals  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  this  year,  were  211,  and  the  clearances 
215.     The  arrivab  at  the  port  of  New  York  were  211,  and  the  clearances  222. 

1 739.  Scheme/or  Taxif^g  the  Colonies. — During  the  British  war  with  Spain,  a  scheme 
for  taxing  the  British  colonies  was  submitted  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  **  I  will  leave  that," 
said  the  minister,  "  for  some  of  my  successors,  who  may  have  more  courage  than  I  have, 
and  be  less  a  friend  of  commerce  than  I  am.  It  has  been  a  maxim  with  me,  during  my 
administration,  to  encourage  the  trade  of  the  American  colonies  in  the  utmost  latitude. 
Nay,  it  has  been  necessary  to  pass  over  some  irregularities  in  their  trade  with  Europe ;  for, 
by  encouraging  them  to  an  extensive  growing  commerce,  if  they  gain  500,000/.  I  am 
convinced  that,  in  two  years  afterwards,  full  250,000/.  of  their  gains  will  be  in  his  majesty's 
exchequer,  by  the  labour  and  product  of  this  kingdom.  As  immense  quantities  of  every 
kind  go  thither,  and  as  they  increase  in  their  foreign  American  trade,  more  of  our  produce 
will  be  wanted.  This  is  taxing  them  more  agreeably  to  their  own  constitution  and  ours." 
The  British  parliament,  however,  passed  an  act,  this  year,  for  more  effectually  securing  the 
trade  of  the  British  to  America. 

1741.  Massachusetts. — There  woe  now  on  the  stocks  in  this  state  about  forty  top- 
sail vessels,  of  about  7000  tons.  In  Marblchead  there  were  about  160  fishing  schooners, 
of  about  fifty  tons  each. 

1742.  The  Entries  at  Philadelphitt^  this  year,  were  230,  and  the  clearances  281. 

1743.  The  Shipping  of  New  England,  about  this  time,  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  at 
least  1000  sail,  exclusive  of  fishing  barks.  Ship-building,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of 
the  trade  of  Boston,  declined  about  this  period. 

Indigo. — The  culture  of  indigo  was  introduced  into  South  Carolina,  by  Miss  Lucas. 
The  cidtivation  of  this  valuable  plant,  being  considered  of  importance,  some  indigo-seed 
was  soon  after  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  where  it  had  been  already  cultivated  with 
tuccess  and  profit.  At  first  the  spcd  was  planted  as  an  experiment;  and  it  was  so  suc- 
oetsful,  that  several  planters  turned  their  immediate  attention  to  the  culture  of  indigo. 

1744.  Trade  of  New  Orleans. — At  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  in  Louisiana,  several 
vefsels  came  from  Florida,  and  llavanna,  and  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  to  trade  for  boards, 
lumber,  pitch,  drygooda,  and  live-stock,  to  the  value  of  150,000  dollars. 
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Trade  of  South  Carolina, — At  the  port  of  Charleston,  2dO  vessels  were  loaded,  tLif 
year,  and  1500  seanieu  were  employed  in  the  trade  of  tlie  proyincc. 

1745.     Benjamin  Franklin  published  an  account  of  his  new  inyented  fireplaces. 

1747.  Tobacco,  On  a  medium  of  three  years,  there  were  exported  to  Engltnd. 
from  tlie  American  colonies,  40,000,000  of  pounds'  weight  of  tobacco. 

1 748.  Bountt/  on  Indigo, — The  parliament  passed  an  act,  for  allowing  a  bounty  of 
sixpence  per  pound  on  all  mdigo  raised  in  the  American  plantations,  and  imported  dinvtly 
into  Great  Britain  from  the  place  of  its  growtk 

Trade  of  Bostcny  Portsmouth,  and  Newport, — This  year,  500  vesseb  cleared  ont 
from  the  port  of  Boston,  for  the  foreign  trade ;  and  430  entered  inwards,  exclusive  of 
coasting  and  iishing  vessels.  The  clearances  from  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  were 
121,  and  the  entries  seventy-three,  besides  about  200  coasting  sloops  and  schooneni^ 
The  clearances  from  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  were  118,  and  the  entries  fifty-six. 

1749.  Entries  and  Clearances  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  London,  this 
year,  were  as  follows  : — Boston,  489  entries,  and  504  clearances;  Newport,  thirty-seven 
entries,  and  sixty- two  clearances;  Philadelphia,  303  entrances,  and  291  clearances. 

1750.  The  Entries  at  New  York,  were  232,  and  the  clearances  286.  Eight  tcsmIi 
cleared  from  Georgia,  and  the  exports  with  wliich  they  were  freighted,  were  Tslued  at 
2004/.  sterling. 

1751.  Commerce  of  Perth  Amhotf. — The  entries  at  this  port,  the  capital  of  New 
Jersey,  at  that  time,  were  forty-one,  and  the  clearances  thirty-eight.  There  were  exported 
6424  barrels  of  tlour,  1 68,000  pounds  of  bread,  and  17,941  bushels  of  grain,  besides  other 
commodities. 

Flax-seed, — Six  waggons,  loaded  with  tliis  article,  came  from  tlie  upland  parts  of 
Maryland  into  Baltimore. 

Ginsenr/  was  found  at  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts.  It  grew  in  abundance  in  thit 
township,  and  in  the  adjacent  wildeniess. 

1753.  Exports  from  North  Carolina,  this  year,  amounted  to  60,000  barrels  of  tn, 
twelve  barrels  of  pitch,  10,000  barrels  of  turpentine,  and  about  30,000  deerskins,  besidei 
lumber  and  other  articles. 

1754.  Exports  from  South  Carolina,  were,  this  year,  104,682  barrels  of  rice,  tul 
215  pomids  of  indigo,  which,  together  with  naval  stores,  provisions,  skins,  lumber,  tnd 
otlier  products,  amomited  to  the  value  of  240,000/.  sterling.  Cotton  is  also  mentioQeii 
as  an  article  of  export. 

The  3Iassachusctts  Marine  Society  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

1755.  Population  of  the  Colojiies, — Maryland  contained  180,000  inhabitants,  Rhode 
Island,  35,939,  and  New  England,  436,936. 

1764.  Parliament  passed  an  act  for  granting  certain  duties  in  the  British  colonies 
and  plantations  in  Amei-ica.  This  was  the  tirst  act  of  the  British  parliament  that  em 
was  passed,  in  which  the  object  of  raising  a  revenue  was  directly  expressed.  It  was  in- 
tituled the  sugar  and  molasses  act.  • 

1765.  Sugar  Act, — The  sugar  act,  passed  in  1764,  restricted  the  intercourse  whidi 
the  American  colonies  had  enjoyed  \at\\  the  West  Indies,  and  caused  general  discontent 

The  Stamp  Act, — Parliament  this  year  passed  an  act  for  raising  revenue  by  a  genenl 
stamp  duty  in  all  the  American  colonies.  About  250  members  in  the  house  of  oommoiu 
voted  for  it,  and  iifty  only  against  it.  In  the  house  of  lords  it  passed  unanimouslv, 
without  debate,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent.  It  caused  tlie  greatest  discontent  in  tik 
colonies.  The  stamp  oilicers  resigned;  vessels  sailed  from  ports  as  before;  and  the  coofts 
of  justice,  though  suspended  a  while,  in  most  of  the  colonies,  at  length  proceeded  to  busi- 
ness without  stamps. 

1766.  The  Stamp  Act  ^[Kialed,  by  a  majority  of  275  to  167. 

Salem  Marine  Society  instituted  for  the  assistance  of  distressed  mariners  and  their 
families,  promoting  navigation,  preserving  and  comnmnicatiug  all  discoveries  and  oeell^ 
rences  in  die  voyages  of  its  meml>ers,  and  receiving  plans  to  facilitate  the  na^-igatioo  of 
the  port  of  Salem. 

i  767.     Duties. — Parliamcut  passed  an  act,  im][x>8ing  a  duty  to  be  paid  by  the  1 
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on  paper,  glass,  painters*  colours,  and  teas,  imported  into  tbe  colonies.     Also  an  act, 
establishing  a  custom-house  and  a  board  of  commissioners  in  America. 

1768.  Non- Importation  Agreement  of  Merchants, — In  August,  the  merchants 
and  traders  of  Boston,  generally,  subscribed  a  paper,  in  which  they  engaged  not  to  import, 
nor  purchase  any  kind  of  goods  or  merchandise,  imported  from  Great  Britain,  from 
January,  1769,  to  Jauuary,  1770,  excepting  a  few  enumerated  articles;  nor  to  import,  nor 
purchase  of  any,  who  shall  import  from  any  other  colony  in  America,  within  that  time, 
any  tea,  paper,  glass,  or  other  goods,  commonly  imported  from  Great  Britain.  The  Con- 
necticut, Salem,  and  New  York  merchants,  entered  into  similar  agreements 

1769.  T/ie  Legislature  of  Virginia,  afler  being  dissolved  by  the  governor,  met  and 
adopted  resolutions  against  importing  British  goods.  This  example  was  followed  in  other 
colonies,  and  the  non-importation  agreement  became  gt^neral. 

Colonial  Trade, — Tne  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  her  colonies,  on  the  continent  of 
America,  on  an  average  of  three  years  ending  1769,  employed  1078  ships  and  28,910 
seamen.  The  value  of  goods  exported  from  Great  Britain  during  the  average  of  the  same 
years,  was  3,370,000/.;  and  of  goods  exported  from  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain  and 
elsewhere,  8,924,606/. 

Grape  Cultivated  — The  vine  successfully  cultivated  at  this  time  in  Virginia. 

1770.  Act  to  Repeal  Duties,  except  on  Tea,  Sfc, — The  British  merchants  who  traded 
to  America  sustained  immense  losses  by  the  non-importation  of  their  goods  ;  and  presented 
petitions  to  parliament,  stating  their  losses,  and  praying  for  its  intervention.  On  the  5th 
of  March,  Lord  North  proposed  a  bill  for  ^e  repeal  of  part  of  the  act  of  1767,  which  laid 
a  duty  on  glass,  paper,  and  painters'  colours,  but  continuing  that  part  of  the  law  which 
exacted  a  duty  from  tea.  He  said  he  brought  forward  that  bill  to  prevent  tlie  continuance 
of  the  dangerous  combinations  which  the  imposts  had  produced  in  America,  and  the 
losses  and  dissads&ctions  which  they  had  caused  among  the  merchants  at  home.  He 
contended  that  the  act  was  just  as  a  claim,  but  unproductive  of  revenue.  '*  The  articles 
taxed,"  he  said,  "  being  chiefly  British  manufru;tures,  ought  to  have  been  encouraged, 
instead  of  being  burdened  with  assesspaents.  The  duty  on  tea  was  continued,  for  main- 
taining the  parliamentary  right  of  taxation.  An  impost  of  threepence  in  the  pound 
could  never  be  opposed  by  the  colonists,  unless  they  were  determined  to  rebel  against  Great 
Britain.  Besides,  a  duty  on  that  article,  payable  in  England,  and  amounting  to  nearly 
one  shilling  in  the  pound,  was  taken  off  on  its  exportation  to  America,  so  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  colonies  saved  ninepence  in  the  pound."  He  imderstood  not  the  principles 
and  feelinffs  of  the  American  colonists.  They  opposed  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  tliem 
far  more  than  the  tax  itself.  The  members  in  opposition  urged  the  injustice  and  inexpe- 
diency of  taxing  America,  and  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  the  attempt ;  but  Lord 
North  carried  his  bill  by  a  large  majority. 

1772.  The  Exports  from  Georgia,  in  217  vessels,  amoimted  to  121,677/.  sterling. 

1773.  Dufg  on  Tea  resisted. — The  British  government,  determined  to  carry  into 
execution  the  duty  on  tea.  The  warehouses  of  the  East  India  Company  contained  about 
17,000,000  lbs.  of  tea,  for  which  there  was  no  market.  The  East  India  Company  were 
authorised  by  law  to  export  their  tea,  free  of  duties,  to  all  places  whatever;  by  which  re- 
gulation, tea  would  sell  cheaper  in  America  than  before  it  had  been  made  a  subject  of 
revenue.  The  new  ministerial  plan  was  considered  as  a  direct  attack  on  the  liberties  of 
the  colonists,  which  it  was  the  dutv  of  all  to  oppose ;  and  it  was  very  generally  declared 
that,  whoever  should,  directly  or  iniirectly,  countenance  this  dangerous  invasion  of  their 
rights,  would  be  considered  an  enemy  to  his  country.  The  East  India  Company  freighted 
several  ships  to  the  colonics  with  tea,  and  ap[>ointed  agents  for  its  sale.  Some  cargoes 
were  sent  to  New  York  ;  some  to  Philadelphia  ;  sonic  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina ;  and 
three  to  Boston.  The  citizens  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  sent  the  ships  back  to  London. 
The  inhabitants  of  Charleston  unloaded  the  tea  and  placed  it  in  cellars,  prohibited  its  use, 
and  left  it  to  be  thoroughly  damaged.     None  of  it  was  ever  used. 

Tea  destroyed  at  Boston. — The  citizens  of  Boston  resolved  to  send  back  the  tea  ships. 
The  captains  of  the  ships  had  consented,   if  permitted,  to  return  with  their  cargoes  to 
England  ;  but  the  consignees  would  not  discnarge  them  from  their  charter  5^t^^%  \  n^cv^ 
custom-house  refused  to  give  tlicui  a  clearance  ;  and  the  go^emot  >no>]\^w<:A>  ^b93B)l\.^^qss«^^ 
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passport  for  clearing  the  fort.  It  was  kuown  that  the  tea  would  be  gradually  laisdcd 
from  the  ships  lying  so  near  the  town  ;  and  that,  if  landed,  it  would  be  disposed  of.  To 
prevent  this,  a  number  of  armed  men,  disguised  Uke  Indians,  boarded  the  ships  and  tbrew 
their  whole  cargoes  of  tea  into  the  dock. 

Tlie  entries  at  tlie  port  of  Boston,  this  year,  were  587  ;  the  clearances,  411. 
1774.  Boston  Port  Bill. — Intelligence  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea  at  Boston  was  com- 
municated on  the  7th  of  March,  in  a  message  from  the  throne  to  both  houses  of  parliament. 
The  conduct  of  the  colonists  was  represented,  as  not  merely  obstructing  the  commerce  d 
Great  Britain,  but  as  subversive  of  the  British  constitution.  Without  a  hearing  on  tlie 
part  of  the  colonists,  a  bill  was  passed,  by  which  the  jwrt  of  Boston  was  legally  prediukd 
from  the  privilege  of  landing  and  discharging,  or  of  lading  and  shipping  goods,  wami 
and  merchandise;  and  every  vessel  within  the  ])oints  of  Alderton  and  Nahant,  was 
required  to  depart  i^-ithin  six  hours,  unless  lailen  with  food  or  fuel.  This  act,  which 
shut  up  the  harbour  of  Boston,  was  speedily  followed  by  another,  entitled  *•  An  Act  for 
the  better  regulating  the  government  of  Massachusetts."  The  object  of  this  act  wii 
to  alter  the  charter  of  the  province,  so  as  essentially  to  abridge  the  liberties  of  ihe 
people.  In  the  a])prehension  that,  in  the  execution  of  these  acts,  riots  would  take  places 
and  that  trials  for  nmrders,  committed  in  suppressing  them,  would  be  ]>artially  decided  br 
the  colonists,  it  was  provided  by  law,  that  if  any  person  were  indicted  for  murder,  or  f« 
any  capital  offence  committed  ni  aiding  magistracy,  the  governor  might  send  the  person, » 
indicted,  to  another  colony  or  to  Great  Britain,  to  be  tried.  These  tluree  acts  were  pasted  in 
immediate  succession.  "  By  the  first,"  said  the  colonists,  "  the  property  of  unoffending 
thousands  is  arbitrarily  taken  away,  for  the  act  of  a  few  indiriduals ;  by  the  second,  our 
chartered  Uberties  are  annihilated ;  and  by  the  tliird,  our  lives  may  be  destroyed  with  im- 
punity." 

Oil  arriving,  copies  of  the  port  bill  were  quickly  multiplied  and  circulated  owr 
evcr>'  colony,  and  exciteil  simultaneous  indignation.  At  Philadelphia,  a  subscriptioo 
was  set  on  foot  for  such  poor  inhabitants  of  Boston  as  should  be  deprived  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  by  the  operation  of  the  act.  The  Virginia  House  of  Buif;c9Bei 
resolved,  "  that  the  Ist  day  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the  0|)eration  of  the  port  biB 
was  to  commence,  sh  >uld  be  set  apart  by  the  members  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliatioa 
and  prayer,  devoutly  to  implore  the  Divine  interposition,  for  averting  the  heavy  calamiiT 
whicli  threatened  destruction  to  their  civil  rights  and  tlie  evils  of  a  civil  war  ;  to  give  them 
one  heart  and  one  mind,  firmly  to  oppose,  by  all  just  and  proper  means,  every  injury  to  the 
American  rights."  On  the  ])abIication  of  this  resolution,  the  royal  governor,  the  Earl  of 
l>unmore,  dissolveil  thorn;  but,  previously  to  their  separation,  eighty-nine  of  the  memben 
signed  an  agreement  in  which  they  declared,  "  that  an  attack,  made  on  one  of  our  sister 
colonics,  to  compel  submission  to  arbitrary  taxes,  is  an  attack  made  on  all  British  Americi, 
and  threatens  ruin  to  the  rights  of  uU,  unless  the  united  wisdom  of  the  whole  be  applied." 
They  idso  rcconmiended  to  the  committee  of  correspondence  to  communicate  with  the 
several  conunittees  of  the  other  colonies,  on  the  ex|»ediency  of  appointing  deputies  to  meet 
ammally  in  geneial  congress,  to  delil)erate  on  those  measures  which  the  united  interest  of 
America  miglit  from  time  to  time  require. 

On  the  day  designatiHl  l)y  the  port  act  business  was  finished  at  Boston  at  twelie 
o'clock  at  noon,  and  the  harbour  shut  up  against  all  vessels.  The  day  was  devoutly  kept  at 
'Williamsburg,  in  Virginia,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation.  In  Philadelphia,  it  wai 
solemnised  with  every  manifestation  of  public  grief ;  the  inhabitants  shut  up  their  hoi'jesi 
and,  after  dirinc  service,  ''  a  stillness  reigned  over  the  city,  which  exhibited  the  appearaiice 
of  a  general  mourning,  or  of  the  most  solemn  Sabath."  In  most  other  places  it  was  ob- 
sor^'ed  as  a  day  of  mourning. 

1775.  Bill  for  restraining  the  Commerce  of  JSeto  England. — Lord  North  roovci 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  restrain  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  provinces  of  Nev 
Hampshire,  Massacliusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
the  British  islands  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  to  prohibit  those  provinces  from  canjing  on 
any  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  other  places  to  be  mentioned  in  theoilli 
under  certain  conditions,  and  for  a  limited  time.  Afler  much  oppodtioii  in  both  Imnhh^ 
the  bill  was  carried  by  a  large  ma^onl^. 

Bill  for  restraining  the  Trade  of  tlic  Middle  and  ^uXKera  CfAimMSc*-SooB  afts 
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parliament  had  passed  the  bill  for  restraining  the  trade  of  New  England,  intelligence  was 
received,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  middle  and  southern  colonies  were  supporting  their 
northern  brethren  in  every  measure  of  opposition,  a  bill  was  in  consequence  brought  in 
and  passed  for  imposing  similar  restrictions  on  the  colonies  of  East  and  West  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  the  counties  on  the  Delaware.  The 
omission  of  New  York,  Delaware,  and  North  Carolina,  in  this  biU,  was  considered  in 
America  as  calculated  to  promote  disunion ;  but  the  three  exempted  colonies  scorned  to 
accept  the  favour,  and  voluntarily  subjected  themselves  to  the  same  restraints  as  were  im- 
posed on  the  other  colonies. 

1777.  Bibles  to  be  imported. — It  having  been  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  proper 
types  for  printing  the  Bible  were  not  to  be  had  in  America,  and  that  the  paper  coiud  not 
be  procured  but  with  great  difficulties  and  lisk,  Congress  directed  the  committee  of  com- 
merce to  import  20,000  copies  of  the  Bible. 

1781.  Bank  of  North  America  established. — A  national  bank  was  instituted  this 
year,  projected  by  Robert  Morris,  one  of  the  delegates  of  Pennsylvania,  whom  Congress 
had  appointed  treasurer.  The  capital  of  400,000  dollars,  he  divided  in  shares  of  400 
dollars  each,  in  money  of  gold  or  silver,  to  be  procured  by  subscriptions.  Twelve  directors 
were  to  manage  the  bank,  which  was  denominated  by  Congress,  *'  The  President,  Directors, 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  North  America."  To  the  Hnancial  skill  of  Mr.  Morris  the 
country  was  greatly  indebted.  Under  his  able  management  public  credit  revived  ;  the  army 
was  paid ;  and  public  operations  maintained  in  the  field  and  the  cabinet. 

1784.  Trade  of  Ne%D  Haven. — The  foreign  trade  of  New  Haven,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  late  war,  revived.  The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port,  engaged 
in  the  West  India  and  foreign  trade,  amounted  to  thirty-three ;  of  which  number  one  was 
a  ship  of  300  tons,  four  were  square  rigged  vessels,  or  brigs  ;  the  others,  sloops  of  sixty 
to  110  tons. 

First  IMited  States  Voyage  to  China. — The  Empress  of  China,  a  ship  of  360  tons,    ^ 
commanded  by  John  Green  of  Boston,  sailed  from  New  York  in  Februaiy  tor  Canton,  and 
returned  the  following  year.     This  was  the  first  voyage  from  the  United  States  to  China. 

1785.  Treaty  with  Prussia. — A  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  United  States. 

1786.  Act  for  a  Mint. — An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  for 
establishing  a  mint  for  the  coinage  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 

1788.  Card  Manufactory.-^  A.  card  manufactory  was  set  up  in  Boston,  with  a  newly 
invented  machine,  essentially  lessening  the  necessity  of  manual  labour. 

Cotton  planted  in  Georgia  and  Carolina. — Richard  Leake,  Esq  ,  made  an  extensive  j^^- 
and  very  successful  experiment  for  the  planting  of  cotton  in  Georgia.     Several  planters  in 
Georgia  and  Carolina  followed  the  example  with  success.      The  black  cotton  seed  was 
brought  about  this  time  into  Georgia  from  the  Bahamas. 

1789.  Barrelfs  Sound. — Barrell's  Sound,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  visited 
by  Captain  Gray  in  the   Washington. 

1791.  Batik  of  the  United  States. — The  United  States  Bank,  with  a  capital  of 
10,000,000  dollars,  was  established  at  Phila(lcl[»hia,  by  the  style  of  "The  President, 
Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States."  The  revenue  of  the  United 
States  was  4,771,200  dollars  ;  and  the  expenditure,  3,798,436  dollars. 

Exports  from  New  York. — The  exports  from  New  York  to  foreign  parts  amounted 
2,505,465  dollars. 

Commerce  of  Providence. — The  number  of  sail  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  county 
of  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island,  was  129  ;  the  tonnage  was  11,942.* 

First  Export  of  Cotton  from  the  United  States — The  first  bale  of  cotton,  of 
American  growth,  was  exported  this  year  from  the  United  States  to  Elngland. 

Cotton  Spinning. — A  factory  for  spinning  cotton  by  water  power  was  put  in  operation 
by  Samuel  Slater,  at  Pawtucket,  in  Rhode  Island. 

1792.  United  States  Mint. — Congress  passed  an  act  for  establishing  a  mint,  and 
regulating  the  coins  of  the  United  States. 

•  Id  I764y  there  belonged  to  the  same  county  fifty-fout  «as\  oC  ^eiie\a^  ol  ^%^  vni«)^ 
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Banks. — The  South  Cftrolina  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania^  and  the  Bank  of  Xev 
Hampshire  establishetl.     The  I'nion  Bank  in  Boston  incorporated. 

Exports  of  Charlestnti, — The  exports  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  this  yetr, 
were  estimated  at  2,917,979  dollars. 

Culture  of  Silk. — The  rcarinpr  of  mulberry-trees  and  silk- worms,  and  the  culture  of 
silk,  so  far  succeeded  in  C'onnecticut,  that  a  minister  in  Branford  had  a  silk  gown  made  fiv 
him  this  year  at  his  own  house.     This  was  the  first  clernfyman's  gown  made  in  America.* 

Revenues  of  the  Ignited  States. — The  revenues  of  the  United  States  estimated  at 
3,700,000  dollars.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  which  paid  duty  in  the  porta  of  the  United 
States,  between  the  1st  of  October,  1791,  and  the  30th  of  September,  1792,  inciudiDs: 
the  coasting  and  fishing  vessels,  was  upwards  of  800,000  tons. 

1793.  Xarigation  of  Xew  Vork. — There  entered  the  port  of  New  York  683  vet^eb 
from  foreign  [)orts,  and  13S1  coasting  vessels. 

Exports  of  the  United  States. — The  exports  of  the  United  States  were  estimated  at 
upwards  of  26,000,000  dollars. 

179o.  Exports. — The  value  of  exports  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  upwards  of 
47,000,000  dollars.     The  net  value  of  imports  and  tonnage  was  nearly  8,000,000  dolkus. 

Charleston  and  Bait i more. ^Thc  first  vessel  from  Carolina  for  the  East  Indies,  sailed 
this  year  from  Charleston.  The  value  of  imports  to  Baltimore  was  upwards  of  o,000,SOO 
dollars.  Tliere  arrived  at  Baltimore,  this  year,  109  8hii>s,  162  brigs  and  snows,  and  &4&i 
bay  craft. 

1 797.  Exports  and  Post  office. — The  value  of  exports  from  the  Ignited  Stite 
amounted  to  57,000,0(X)  dollars.  The  mails  of  the  I'nited  States  were  carried  owr 
14,385  miles  of  territory  ;  in  which  space  there  were  upwards  of  480  post-ofiices.  Tbf 
revenue  of  the  post-office,  this  year,  was  46,000  dollars. 

1798.  Froteclion  of  Commerce. — An  act  was  passed  more  effectually  to  project  die 
commerce  and  coasts  of  the  United  States.  This  act  was  passed  in  May.  In  June,  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  to  authorise  the  defence  of  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States 
against  Ficnch  depredations. 

1800.  Bankruptci/. — Congress  enacted  a  law  for  establishing  a  uniform  system  of 
bankruptcy. 

Census,  Shipping,  and  Post-office. —  By  the  second  census,  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants was  0,305,482. '  The  shipping  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  939,000  tons.  The 
revenue  of  the  post-office  was  80,(KK)  dollars. 

Canal. — Santec  canal,  extending  twenty-two  miles  between  Santee  and  Cooper 
rivers,  began  to  be  passeil  through  by  boats.  It  cost  the  proprietors  above  (3OO,0lW 
dollars ;  a  sum  exceeding  seven  times  tlie  amount  of  wluit  the  province  sold  for  serentr- 
two  years  before." 

1800  to  1845.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  pith 
gress  of  American  navigation  and  trade  will  be  found  illustrated  in  the  preceding 
and  folloiiving  tables.  {See  also  Commercial  and  Financial  Legislation  of  E^f^ 
land  and  America.)  The  United  States,  for  the  first  fifteen  years,  experienced 
some  of  the  evils  of  European  warfare,  and^  in  common  with  England  and  the 
British  possessions,  the  calamity  attendant  upon  a  war,  which  with  more  wisdom 
on  the  part  of  the  respective  governments,  never  would  have  occurred. 

In  advocating  commercial  freedom  between  nations,  we  have  always  done  io, 
believing  that  the  greater  the  international  trade  and  consequent  interestSi  the 
stronger  were  the  bonds  for  a  lasting  peace.  Daring  the  last  thirty  yeaiVi 
peace  has  happily  subsisted  between  the  mother  land  and  America. 

*  Stiles,  Lit.  Diary.  Tlic  Rev.  Jason  Atwater,  minister  of  Branford.  showed  the  gown  to  Dr. 
Stiles,  who  writes :  '*  lie  raised  and  manufactured  the  silk  from  his  own  trees  and  wonns."  On  ifae 
20t/j  of  January,  1791,Dr.  Stiles  <' saw  a  ^ir  of  silk  stockings,  woven  at  Norwich^  inalooBaaik 

r/iere— ireighed  four  ounces— wV\\le.     KAso,  ^V\axv^V«cV\\^  \»ad«  at  Nortbfoidy  twoonneeiivl 

a  half;  both  made  of  silk  raised  lu  "t^e^  HaN^wtcKv^t^oi^^wA^^ 
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Impobts  and  Exports  of  the  United  States  for  Fifty-five  Years,  Payments  into  the 
Treasury,  and  Cost  of  collecting  Revenue. — For  Details  of  the  several  States,  see 
each  State. 
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*  PfoR]  M^rch  4.  Tht?  net  *moui3i  of  duties  on  im porta,  from  the  Ist  of  October,  1789,  to  tbe  Mth  of  September, 
tnCt,  sc^urrlin^  to  tLe  rjhcml  report  of  tlit>  lecretary,  was  1,903,709  dollars  48^  centa. 

t  To  Ui-<emrK'r  %l,  tLcr  MUtmag  7c an  eod  the  30tb  of  September  until  1841,  InclaaiTe. 
t  Var  nine  monllia  ending  tbv  AOth  at  State. 
$  For  Oie  lemr  eddlDf  the  3ftb  «f  June. 

We  have  already  given  detached  tables  of  the  principal  articles  exported.— 
See  Pboducb  of  Mines,  of  the  Forest,  of  the  Sea,  of  Agbiculturk,  and 
of  Manufactures. 
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Imports  into  the  UiiitcNl  States  IVom  tlio  1st  of  October,  179o,  to  the  30th  of  Soptcmber, 
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IA^106  ! 
Tl2ja03  I 
1,<»D,410 


13,050 

1M73 

I  HI  ^7 

aO,'.i37 

4JU 

3.727 
It-Vja 

7ja3 

s.s7a 

1(^7 

3^14 
7,3he 
I0,«i 


dullani. ,   dnllirs,    1    dullara.    |  ddldra^ 


4,4G0 

%ld3 

«L7 


■  .    !  4J4i,*;n  ■ 
a,[*i*j,utfl 

I  ..I  ».£31,ri07 

■         **      .  4^'ll-l,;£5li 

I       ..      5,oaij,7«i  ; 

..      I  Ai23J.24L 
. .     '  iM%,mi   ' 

..     I  \452,nij4 
-,    ■  ft^ofic  o«ii 

,.    I  vaa^iiQ 
]A3jri4  5.a;y,w^  i 
ifhVi*  a,w>o,7fl» 

3lrjatG*U.]37,l^  ' 
3M,S47    4^75*001   j 

3ms.n4r»  3,2^4,9^7  ' 

4w^iia.  r,U9s.(ia<;  | 

.  445.a'>j;  i.7»M0«  I 


^H7.050 
2.i>7y.7l4 

I,4«4.'^(i 
l,9A5,310 
L,130.nflS 

1. 430,1 NS 

1.7*7,1^ 
1,6^,764 

U07,a45 

2,073.316 

2.lS*.ltl 

ijso.fun 

1.3«7,013 
l^^V^479 


204.,«70 
«fl4,77t 

$njm 

9t5,4lK)| 
16^304 1 
1«J,4CI2' 
155/44, 
1W.&4^: 

1  R6,;n  I 

194.994 
.^31.137 

SZ9.4D^? 


1,4S«,9C7 

i,ai4^ia 

%»C»7i,U9 

iaae.7f7 
a.i3a^a 

ig09J,7st 
X>S3M^ 

2,491,400 

aj73.sa9 

3.^90,845 
^0*iie.0!,i3 
4.7lt|t,%S 
5,$74,4«a 
7.210.100 
4.&ia,803 
3,1 9 1, '131* 

4.^*7.190 
e.3ft3,6S3 

3,747  jMt 

5, 


74PJ7I 

3l7,4Afi 

1,431.883 

9«i.l03 
I.a6ftJ7t 

M30vll8 

ft7S^li 

W9,4<S 

i,i>it3ti 

],15tt.MA 

7S7,ft^ 

1.957,747 


ift4,jii9i3l  I JCL- 

7ftigH9XliM» 
4ifi.n»],nM« 

4]^73f|U 

3»4,l3i'l,.  . 
?i«7,4«9;%ll 
Of7^4f 
ail,4»T  I, — ,— 
1JHI,IK,I^44MS 

i.i»a,«4i  i,j|M 
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AMERICA. 


Total    Exports   to    the   following    Countries,    since 

Goyemments. 


their    Independence    as  separate 


YEARS. 

Mexico. 

Venezuela, 
New  Grenada, 
and   Ecuador. 

Central 
America. 

Braal. 

Argentine 
andOiniUtine 

ChiU. 

Teus. 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1810 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

aoUars. 

6.470!  144 
6.281,050 
4.173,257 
2.886,484 
2.331,151 
4,837,458 
6.178,218 
3.467,541 
5.408,091 
5.265,053 
9,029,221 
6.041,635 
3,880,323 
2,164.097 
2,787,362 
2,515,241 
2,036,620 
1,534.233 
1,471.937 
1.794,833 

dollars. 

2,2i39,255 

1,952,672 
944,534 
884,524 
767,348 
496,990 
658,149 

1,117,024 
957,543 
795,567 

1,064.016 
829,255 

1,080,109 
724,730 
750.785 
919,123 
872,937 
760,936 
745,455 
655,078 

dollars. 

00,'5'22 
119,774 
224,772 
150,272 
239,854 
250,118 
306,497 
336,307 
575,016 
184,140 
183,793 
189.518 
157/163 
243,040 
216,242 
217.946 
149,913 
68,466 
52,966 
150,276 

doDars. 

1,381,760 
1,463,920 
1.341.390 
2,301,904 
2,303,754 
2,300,840 
1,863,806 
1,088,705 
1.929,027 
1,843,238 
2,076,005 
2,054,704 
3,272,101 
2.050,351 
2,608,656 
3,004.936 
1.743,209 
2,657,194 
2,637,485 
2,506.574 
3.517.273 
2,601.502 
1,792,288 
2,818,352 

doUan. 

578,520 
379,840 
151,204 
154,228 
626,052 
629.887 
659,779 
023,040 
609.728 
971,837 
708.018 
384,933 
273,872 
296,904 
465.363 
519,006 
818,170 
681,228 
657,234 
906.465 

dollan. 

921.438 

1,447.498 
1,702.601 
2,629^03 
1,421.134 
1.536.114 
l.a68.155 
1.221,119 
1.463.940 
1.476,355 
<M1,884 
937.917 
1.487,799 
1.370.264 
1,794.553 
1,728.820 
1,102,988 
1,639.676 
1,040.4^ 
1,105,211 

dellan. 

1 

1/W,« 

1.247,Wi 

1,I22,5» 

1.017,214 

1.155,957 

899^ 

1423a 

«n.54l 

Statement  showing  the  Value  of  Imports  into  the  United  States  for  Twenty  Tean, 
distinguishing  the  leading  Districts  of  Entry. 


YEARS. 

MUA- 

New  y  wk. 

sylvanta. 

Mftrylud. 

]iEL>, 

TQTA^ 

dollam. 

aollarn. 

doll  in. 

doUan. 

dnllari. 

dnlUtr. 

diin>F«, 

lift  t.., 

14,826,732 
18^7.320 

23.0111,246 
3.^,M5,(t2ft 

S,  158,922 
11^74  170 

4,07g,M» 
4,7IW,4S6 

3.007,113 
2.!ia3,6&6 

3,J797|r 

3j3l7,43a 

1832... 

iftta........ 

ij.mjtim 

S9.43i^a 

1 3,000 JTO 

4^4fi,n0 

2.4IDJ0! 

4,ffi3<l2J 

77jtt*,Wt 

law 

13,378,758 

3ffi,113,T2a 

U.^ft.SSl 

4,^51,642 

2,l06,ra5 

4.339,769 

00.JULMT 

1815. 

J  5.4145,141 

40,639,174 

15,»4l,7tf7 

4/51,815 

l,8&»,297 

4,a90.DM 

9G,34«lt71 

1626 

i7/mA^% 

38,nM30 

13,551,770 

4.Mfl^0$ 

l,534.4f^ 

4,ie7,Ml 

W3r4,4n 

18*7.*.,...- 

13^370.564 

38,719,044 

11,212,033 

4,103,706 

1.434,100 

4,531,643 

n,43am 

1828 

15,070,444 

41,037,702 

13,884,408 

5,C2Q,G94 

1.241,046 

fi.3lr,661 

m.mjm 

IH*9,,....„ 

12^20,744 

S4,743,3«T7 

10.100,152 

4,904.135 

MJ9.61S 

«.ft57.209 

74,4M^ 

1810.., 

10,453^4 

3S.«ra4,fl70 

1»,703.132 

4^^.*§6 

t, 054,6]  9 

t,S»9,CIS3 

r(kw$,m 

183l,.„,,.. 

14,a«.056 

57,(W7,4t7 

12,124,083 

4,82G.57T 

1.238,163 

9.T66,«8a 

mj0i,iii 

1832.,,...,, 

13,(18,900 

53.ai4,4fl2 

10,078.353 

4, €40,303 

1.213,7165 

8^71.0.^3 

IOl,Q9Jfli 

1^33 

l&,940.OIl 

5^,013,44^1 

IQA^W^o 

5,437  v05? 

l.5Lr,703 

Bjmo^ms 

tM4Jun 

1834 „. 

17,^4.129 

73.tB8;5i^4 

10,470.111)* 

4.M7A^ 

1,7H7.2j07 

I3,7»US09 

IMMtjn 

1S3S .„ 

10,800,373 

88JDU0A 

li,3HU.'.*a7 

5,047,153      , 

i^i.ftoa 

I7,5ti».ai4 

14iJ«5,TII 

1836... 

2a.GSI,4f!2 

U8.2fi3/I10 

iMG^iaa 

7,131.8^7 

2,801,361 

16,117,648 

tmMKijm 

1837 ..- 

10,084,068 

70,301,722 

1I,GS0.JU 

7,857<J033 

2.ai0,»MJO 

H,l»O.Olt 

t»jm;nt 

1838 „ 

13,300.945 

08,451 ,20e 

9,3GO,a7l 

5,701.HO& 

a,aifi.79i 

e,4IMVtt8 

iii.7ir^ 

1839 . 

i9,38S,a23 

9^.8»2,43fl 

15,010,715 

fl.903,2^ 

3,0J5a,077 

l^,0O4,iMt 

iac,6Pi,ia 

1840........ 

jll^l3,85il 

00,440,730 

8,464,882 

4,9t0,r4« 

2,058,870 

ta/nt,iwi 

107,141.519 

1S41........ 

20.318.003 

tSj  13.436 

10,346,696 

6,101,313 

t. 457,43 1 

l0,a5S,35« 

It7^iea,i7r 

RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  NAVIGATION  AND  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Statebcent  showing  the  Total  Import  and  Export  of  the  United  States  at  die  fiw 

Periods  as  follows : — 


YEARS. 

ImporU. 

Exporu. 

1 825 

Oo\Un. 
1KI,340,075 
70,876,020 
120,301,247 
107.141,510 
\ 

(tollara. 
90.535,388 
73.849,506 
121.683.577 
131.571;BS0 

IH30 

I<t35 

1640 

1M5 

FOR£IGN  TRADE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES. 
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Of  these  amounts  there  were  imported  from  and  exported  to — 


Y  B  A  R  s. 


IStS. 
IBM. 
IMS. 
1M«. 
IM». 

tsn, 

I8M. 
1835. 
ltM«. 

W4A. 

im. 

IftM 
I  MM. 
IHM. 
184ft, 

I8S5. 

int. 

MM. 
ISIO. 
IMft. 

iat5. 

I8M. 
181ft. 
I8«8. 
1848. 


6RBAT  BRITAIN  AND  DBPBNDBNCIBS. 


Uiporto. 


dollar*. 
41^4.8  IS 
S0,8OI4»84 
65.!M9,307 
39,180,923 


Bxportt. 


doUan. 
44,217,825 

31,647,881 
60,167,809 
70,382,986 


PRANCB  AND  DEPBNDENCIB8. 


Imports. 


SPAIN  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 


9,322,701 

8,373,681 

1N017,140 

14,O19,0.M> 


MEXICO. 


4.044.647 
5,23.\2tl 
0,490.446 
4,175,001 


5,840.720 
6.049,051 
7,009.279 
7^18,347 


0,470,1 14 
4.837,458 
0,020,221 
2.51.S341 


NETHERLANDS  AND  DBPBNDBNCIBS. 


1,2%3,360 
1,356,765 
2,963,718 
2,320,806 


8,895,490 
4,562,437 
4,411.033 
4^16,055 


SWEDEN  AND  DBPBNDBNGIES. 

Ml  7,598  569,550 

1.398,640  961,729 

1,316,503  602,iW3 

1,275,468  652,540 


doIUra. 
11,835,681 

8.240,885 
23,362,584 
17,008,  U7 


Bz  ports. 


BRAZIL. 


2,18^,707 
2,491,460 
.\574,466 
4,927,296 


dollars. 
11,891,327 
ll,80«;i38 
W,335.060 
22,355,905 


2,393,754 
1,843,238 
2,608.650 
2,506,574 


THE  HAN8BTOWN8. 


2,739,526 
1,873.278 
3.841.913 
2/)2 1,493 


RUSSIA. 


2,007,110 
1,621,899 
1,395.245 
9,572,427 


3,121,033 
9,274,880 
3,528.276 
4,198,459 


287,401 

416,575 

58^447 

1,169,481 


DENMARK  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 


1.539,502 

1,671,218 

1,403,902 

970/178 


2,701.088 
2,014,085 
1,780,406 
1,193,500 


Showing  the  Amount  of  Imports  and  Exports,  and  the  American  and  Foreign  Tonnage 
annually  Entered  and  Cleared  in  the  United  States,  from  the  Year  1821  to  the  Year 
1830,  DOth  inclusive  ;  from  the  same  source  as  above. 


1891.— Total  fanport  of  the  United  Sutes..dlri.    62,585,724 

—  „      export  „  ..     ..      04,974,382 
Aaerieaa  tonnage  entered.. tons  705,098 
Foreifn                h              ••    *•      81,520 

Total  entered 840,624 

Aaerionn  tonnage  cleared.. ton*  804,947 
Forvign  „  ..    ,.     83,073 

Total  cleared 888,020 

1822.— Total  import  of  the  Uuited  States,  .din.    83,241,541 

—  „      export  „  ....      72,160,281 
American  tonnage  entered.. tons  787,084 

Foreign  „  ..    „    I00A41 

Total  entered 888,505 

Americ«n  tonnage  cleared.. tons  813,748 
Poreign  N  ..    „      97.490 

ToUl  cleared 911.238 

1899  —Tout  import  of  the  United  Sutea.  .dtrs.    77.579,267 

—  „      export  „  ..     „      74,600,030 
American  tonnage  entered.. tons  775,271 

Foreign  „  ..    „    119,408 

Tbtel  entered 804,789 

Ameriran  tonnage  cleared.. tons  810,701 
Foreign  ,.  ..    n    119.740 

Total  clears 930,501 

ISM.— Total  import  of  tha  United  SUtes..dlrs.    80,549,007 

—  „      export  „  ..     „      75,986,657 
American  tonnage  entered.. tons  850,033 
Foreign                „               ..    „    102,367 

Total  entered 052,400 

Ameriean  tonnage  cleared,  .tons  019.278 
Foreign  n  ....    1<».M2 

Total  cleared 1.021,830 

IM25.— TuUl  import  of  the  United  Sutes.  .dlrs.    96.340,075 
„      export  „  ..     „      09.535,388 

Americaa  tnonago  enteri-d..tt#ns  8ttO,754 
Foreign  ..    „      99.927 

Total  entet«d U7  3/ib  1 

American  tuonage  dearod.  .tuna  900,360 
rwnkgn  „  ..    „     05,080 

Total  cleared i,0.VM46 


1820.— Total  import  of  the  United  States.. dlrs.    84,974,477 

—  H      export  „  ..     ,.      77,595,899 
American  tonnage  entered.. tons  942,200 
Foreign                „               ....    105,654 

Total  entered 1,047,660 

American  tonnage  cleared.. tons  953.012 
Foreign  „  ..    „      99,417 

Total  cleared 1,032420 

1827.— Total  import  of  the  United  States.  .d1r«.    79,484.068 

"         .  *•  __,**P**'*  •»  ••     ••      82,321,827 

American  tonnage  entered.. tons  918,3«]1 
Foreign  „  ..    ,.    137,580 

Total  entered 1,055,950 

American  tannage  cleared.. tons  9.so,542 
Foreign  „  ..    „    13I,V)0 

Total  cleared .    tin  70s 

1828.— Total  import  of  the  United  States.,  .dlra.  *8H,500,824 

—  „      export  „  .,     „      72,264,086 
American  tonnage  entered.. tone  868,381 
Foreign                „               ..    „    150,223 

Total  entered 1,018,601 

American  tonnage  cleared.. tons  897,404 
Foreign  „  ..„    151,030 

Total  cleared 1,048,434 

1820.— ToUl  import  of  the  United  States.,  .d'rs.    74^99,597 

-  ,,      export  „  ..     ^      79358^71 
American  tonnage  entered..tons  872,940 
Foreign                 „               ..    „    130,743 

Total  entered 1,003,002 

American  timnage  cleared,  .tons  944,799 
Foreign  ,.  ..    „    183,006 

Total  cleared I.077305 

1830.— Total  import  of  the  United  States.,  dint.    70,K70,!niO 

-  „      export  „  ..     „      73,849,508 
American  tonnage  entered.. tons  967,227 
Ifwign                „               ..    „    131,900 

Total  enten  d i  ,wyi  \u 

American  tonnage  cleai«ii .  .\»u%  ^l\:iVA 
Forcixu  ,,  ,.    ,,   \^A^ 

ToU\  d«ai<:^ \.V»^.v>fe 
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AMERICA. 


COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FROM  1830  TO  1840. 

Statement  showing  the  Total  Amount  of  Imports  and  Exports,  the  Agg^regate  Ton- 
nage, Domestic  and  Forei^,  entered  into  the  United  States  and  cleared  therefrom, 
and  the  Portions  thereof  oelonging  to  the  several  Countries  therein  designated,  ia 
each  Year,  from  1830  to  1840,  both  inclusive;  derived  from  the  Appendix  to  tlid 
Report  of  the  Honourable  J.  P.  Kennedy,  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
May  28,  1842. 

1830.— Tutal  import  of  tho  United  States dollar*    70376,920 

„    export  „  „        73,849,504 

American  tonnage  entered tons    967,227 

'   .  Foreign  „  „       131.900 

Totalentered 1,099,127 

American  tonnage  cleared „      971,760 

Foreign  ..  131,436 

Total  cleared „ 1,105,196 


Among  the  foreign  tonnage 

were: — 

VESSELS. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

VKSSELS. 

!        Entered. 

Clearrd. 

pritivh X,.. 

ti>n«. 
87,231 
11,256 
12,299 
9,658 
030 

ton?. 
87,823 
11,331 
11,629 
9,006 
1,130 

OanUb 

1           ton,. 
1334 
2M 

!         *®^ 
'2718 

UNia. 
1218 

French 

Ml 

Spanish 

PruMian 

Austrian ••.••• 

«7 

Haoaeatic 

171 

Dntch 

Mexican 

ZJ9* 

Swedish 

4,136 

3,979 

1831.— Total  import  of  the  United  States dollars  103.191.124 

„     export  „  81,310,583 

American  tonnage  entered tuns  922,952 

Foreign  „  „    281,948 

Totalentered 1,904,900 

American  tonnage  cleared „    972,501 

Foreign  „  „    271,994 

Total  cleared ,    1,244,498 


Among  the  foreign  tonnage 

were: — 

VESSELS.         1        Entered. 

Cleared. 

V  B  S  S  E  L  S. 

Entered.         |        Cleared. 

1            tonti. 
British '           215,887 

tons. 

211,270 

7,165 

19.072 

12,319 

1,913 

Danish 

tons. 
0.250 
677 
312 

10,037 

tons. 
4971 
5J7 

Pnnch 11,701 

Russian 

Spanish 19,618 

Prussian 

311 

Hanseatic 11.176 

Austrian  ............... 

Dutch 1,022 

&1  exicau  ......*..  ...... 

96S0 

Swedbh 3,653 

2,821 

1832.— ToUl  import  of  the  United  States dollan  101 .029,266 

„     export  „  „        87,176,943 

American  tonnage  entered tons  049,622 

Foreign  „  393,038 

Totalentered „ 1,342,060 

American  tonnage  cleared „    974,865 

Foreign  „  „    387,505 

Totalcleared „   1,362,370 


Among  the  foreign  tonnage  were  : — 


VESSELS.        1        Entered. 

Cleared. 

VESSELS. 

Entered. 

Ckved. 

British 

tons. 
288  841 

22,638 
26,942 
22,351 
2,800 
9,784 

tons. 

284386 

23,257 

29,066 

10.540 

4,369 

8,468 

Danish 

tOBS. 

6146 
1501 

1373 
7505 

tana. 
3IO 
Utf 

French. 

Riissisn 

Spanish 

Prussian 

if  anseatic 

Austrian 

1273 

vn 

Dutch 

Mexican 

Swedish 

1 834.— Total  import  of  the  United  States dollars  100. 1 18^1 1 

„      export  „  „  90,140,433 

American  tonnage  entered tons  1,111,441 

Foreign  , ,       496,705 

Totalentered...      „    1,006,146 

American  tonnage  cleared ,    1,142,160 

Foreign  „  „         ,       497,039 

Total  cleared. . .  1,639,199 
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Among  tho  foreign  tonnage 

were — 

V  RS8  BLS. 

Entered.  ' 

aeared.        i 

V  B  8  8  B  L  8. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Rriti*h 

too*. 
383,487 
20,917 
83,5G0 
29,285 
1,300 
12,1G9 

ton*. 
Sn,250 

«,%e2f 

33,067 
27,208 
0.510 
11,947 

Danbb 

ton*. 
4660 
1591 
574 
1013 
3976 

ton*. 
4310 

Vrvncb 

Russian 

041 

8pMii»h 

Praasisn 

1084 

HanflMtic 

Austrian V.V.V, 

1701 

D«tcfa.... 

Mexican 

3350 

Sweduh 

1834.— Total  import  of  tbe  United  States doHars  1M,511.332 

„      export  „  104,336.973 

American  tonnage  entered ton*  1,074,070 

Foreign         „  ,        568,051 

Total  entered...    »      1,042,712 

American  tonnage  cleared ,.     1,134.120 

Foreign        „  -       „        577,700 

Total  cleared...     „     1,711,010 


Among  the  foreign  tonnage 

were — 

V  B8SBL8. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

V  B  8  8  B  L  8. 

Entered. 

Cleand. 

British 

tons. 
453,495 

ton*. 
458,007 
14AS7 
37,804 
14,513 
1,599 
14.945 

Danish 

tons. 

5708 
740 
934 

1802 

5080 

tons. 
5050 

Prvorh 

13,010 

Pin««fan 

061 

Spaaiah 

32,056 
25,205 
1.011 
13;)02 

Pmuian. 

1071 

I^Bsratk .....   

An*trian 

1453 

Duleli 

Mexican 

1450 

Swedish 

1835.— Total  import  of  the  United  States dollars  140,005,741 

„     export  „  „       121,603,577 

American  tonnage  entered tons  1453.053 

Foreign         „  ^,      „      641,310 

Toul  entered...     „ 1J093,9O8 

American  tonnage  cleared „     1,400,517 

Foreign  „  o        „        630,824 

Total  cleared...     „ 2,031,341 

Among  the  foreign  tonnage  were — 


V  B  8  8  B  L  8. 

Entered.        |        Qeared. 

VESSELS. 

Entered. 

Cieaj«d. 

British 

ton*. 

529,022 
15.457 
24,497 
28,218 

ton*. 

523,417 

14,3M 

26.245 

«1«.491 

Danish 

tons. 

8.570 

150 

1,272 

3,125 

11,057 

too*. 
3,180 
330 

French 

Rnasian 

Spanish 

Prussian 

041 

Ilanseatie 

Austrian 

1,509 

Dutrh 

3,112                          l'l48 

Mexican  -  r .  ^ , . . . .  ^ . . 

10,531 

Swedish 

15.601 

13.479 

1836.— Total  import  of  the  United  State* dollars  180380.035 

..    export  „  128/163,040 

American  tunnage  entered ton*  1 ,255,384 

Foreign  „  .,       680,113 

Totol  entered..      „ 1,935.597 

American  tonnage  cleared „    1,315,513 

Foreign  „  „      OM,721 

Total  cleared...     „      1,900,241 


Among  the  foreign  tonnage  were — 


VESSELS. 


British.. 
French.. 
BMBiah. 
Hanaeat 
Uateh.. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


ton*. 

544,774 
19,519 
10,428 
30,.'V15 
6,190 
23,030 


ton*. 

538,921 
18,486 
10370 
43,156 
7,150 
12.030 


VESSELS. 


Danish  .. 
Russian.. 
Prusaiaa. 
Austrian.. 
Mexican. 


Entered. 


tons. 
8463 
4486 
3719 
8176 
4855 


1837.— ToUl  import  of  the  United  States dollars  140,980^77 

„    export  „  „      117,410,376 

American  tonnage  entered tons  1390,710 

Foreign  „  765,701 

Total  entered....      „ 1365.413 

American  tonnage  cleared  ..........     „    l,1663tt 

Foreign  „  „       „       796301 

Total  cleared , 1311,914 


Cleared. 


T417 
4106 
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Among  the  foreign  tonnage  were — 


VESSELS. 


Britiiih  . . . . 
French  ... 
Spauinh  ... 
HiiDseatic., 

Dutch 

Swediith... 


Entered. 


M3,020 
9a,280 
11,342 
70,703 
14,628 
25,660 


Cleared. 


ton*. 

536,490 
26,070 
10,569 
65,538 
14,670 
26,619 


V  E  S  S  E  L  9. 


Danish... 
Russian.. 
Prussian  . 
Austrian  . 
Mexican  . 


Entered. 

ClMCi. 

tons. 

law. 

10,107 

I7.«l 

4,081 

tm 

19,825 

I7,W3 

16,779 

i7,n4 

8IS 

1.49B 

1838.— ToUl  import  of  the  United  States dollars  I13.717.40C 

„    export  „  „      108,486,610 

American  tonnage  entered tons  1,302,974 

Foreign  „  „        „       599,110 

ToUl  entered „     1,895,064 

Amctiran  tonnage  cleared ,     1,408,701 

Foreign  „  , 604,166 

Total  cleared „ 9,012,027 


Among  the  foreign  tonnage 

were : — 

VESSELS.        1        Entered. 

Cleared. 

VESSELS. 

Entered. 

Qeand. 

tonn. 
British !           481.702 

ton^. 
486,904 
21,849 
13,607 
39,636 
4,536 
11,542 

Danish 

tons. 
3447 
1430 
2087 
2459 
969 

4;cs 

lOM 
9B1 

French '            20,570 

Russian 

Spanish 13,183 

Hanseatio 1            37,538 

Dutch 4  43G 

Prussian 

Austrian 

3Mi 

Mexican 

V$ 

SwedUh 8  005 

1839.— ToUl  import  of  the  United  SUtes dollars  169,009,m 

„     export  „  „       1S1,0S8,41« 

American  tonnage  entered toua    1,491,970 

Foreign  „  „  6*4314 

Toul  entered „      2,116,003 

American  tonnage  cleared „       l,477J>28 

Foreign  „  „         611,839 

Total  cleared 9,080,767 


Among  the  foreign  tonnage  were  : — 


VESSELS. 


British  . . . . 

French 

Snanish  . . . 
lian»eatic  . 

Dutch 

Swedbb... 


Entere<1. 


Cleared. 


tonti. 
405  353 
22.686 
16.501 
41,139 
3,384 
17,725 


tons. 

491,4'<5 
21.680 
18.753 
38,067 
3,231 
18,787 


VESSELS. 


Danish... 
Russian . . 
Prussian  . 
Austrian  . 
Mexican  . 


Entered. 


5053 
9788 
2904 
1609 
095 


I2M 
1213 
9573 


1840.— Total  import  of  the  United  States doUan  107,141.519 

„     export  „  „      132,085,940 

American  tonnage  entered tons    1 ,576,946 

Foreign  „  „         712,363 

ToUlentered „     9,980^00 

American  tonnage  cleari'd „      1 ,647,009 

Foieign  „  „        706,486 

Totalclearcd • „ 9,353^495 


Among  the  foreign  tonnage 

were  : — 

VESSELS. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

VESSELS. 

Entered. 

Ctaei. 

British 

tons. 

582,424 
30.701 
I54tt7 
41,874 
3.690 
15,370 

tons. 

563.735 
29,553 
16.768 
44,779 
3.437 
10,067 

Danish 

tooa. 
4989 
199 
1994 
3957 
15U 

tm 

IMi 

im 

4141 

tm 

French 

Russian 

Spanish 

Prussian  ............... 

Hanaeafic 

Austrian 

Dutch 

Mexican    

Swedish 
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Sr.XTEMfiNT  of  Value  of  Cargoes  carried  by  American  and  Foreign  Vesseb ;  bebg 
the  aggregate  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  each  Year ;  and  of  uie  Portion  of  such 
aggreg^ate  carried  respectively  by  Vessels  of  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Vessels  ; 
these  compared  with  the  aggregate  of  American  and  Foreign  Tonnage,  Entering  and 
Clearing  in  each  Year  ;  firstly,  from  the  Year  1821  to  1830,  and  secondly,  from  1831 
to  1840,  both  inclusive  ;  expressed  in  millions  and  tenths. 


Y  B  A  R  8. 

American  Cargoee. 

Foreign  Cargoes. 

YBAR8. 

American  Cargoes. 

Foreign  Cargoes. 

:  :  :  :  1  : 

dollars. 

137.5       „ 
136.7        „ 

141.5  „ 

180.6  „ 
150.1 

dollars. 

17.6         „ 
15.3 

13.0  „ 

15.1  „ 
11.0         .. 

Bnmght  forward 

1827 

1818 

1829 

1830 

Total 

dollars. 
859.5  millioDS 
146.0        „ 
142.0        „ 
130.3        „ 
119.8        .. 

dollars. 
87.1mflUon8 
H.7 
17.6 

IJ:?    :: 

1409.4 

149.5 

Carried  forwud 

899.5        . 

87.2 

Anrefato  of  American  tonnage,  entering  and  clearing,  as  pertable.  No.  Ill 17.5 

Ditto,  Poielfn 2.1 

1400.4  mlllioiis  dollars,  American  cargoes  to  17.5  millions  tons,  American  tonnage ;  80.3  to  1  dollars. 
150.4  mOliens  dollars.  Foreign  cargoes  to  1.1  millions  tons.  Foreign  tonnage  j  86.  to  1  dollars. 


Y  B  A  R  S. 

American  Cargoes. 

Foreign  Cargoes. 

Y  B  A  R  8. 

American  Cargoes. 

For«rign  Cargoes. 

t.— M3I 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1830 

dollars. 
160.3  miUions 
156.3       „ 
165.0        „ 
lOlJ        „ 
120.3        „ 
108.6        ., 

doflars. 
14.9  mUlions 

H^'l       " 
82.0        ,. 

30.4        „ 

42.0        „ 

40.7        „ 

Bconght  forward 

1838!!!'..'!!.' 

1839 

1840 

Total 

dollara. 
11707  millions 
213.1 

101.4  M 

138.5  „ 
198.3        „ 

donars. 

44.9 

10.1         „ 
44.4        „ 

40.6        .. 

2013.1       „ 

378.7        „ 

1170.7 

119.7        ,. 

Afgrqtate  of  American  tonnage,  entering  and  clearing,  as  per  table.  No.  1 15.0  millioos  tons. 

Ditto  Foreign 11.4  ,, 

2013  1  millions  dollars.  Foreign  cargoes  to  25  milliona  American  tonnage :  80.5  to  1  dollars. 
378.7  millioDS  dollars.  Foreign  cargoes  to  II. 4  millions  Fordign  tonnage  ;  33.4  to  I  dollars. 

Note.— The  amounts  of  this  uble  slightly  Tary  from  the  statement  of  tables  No.  I.  and  II.,  because  the  fractions 
•re  net  faUy  given.    The  ratio  of  cargo  to  tonnage  is  also  ealcalated  without  reference  to  fractions. 

Ratio  of  Tonnage,  American  and  Foreign,  to  Value  of  Cargoes  in  three  different  years, 
selected  out  of  each  term  of  ten  years,  computed  without  accurate  reference  to  frac- 
tions. 

FIRST    TERM. 


AMERICAN. 


FOREIGN. 


Y  BARS. 


Dollars. 


Tons. 


1811  '   113  millionsof  carRO....to  1  5  milMoDs 

1015 105  do.  to  1.8        do. 

1H30 144  do.  to  1.9        do. 


Ratio.      Dollars. 


Tons. 


75  to  1    ;  14.2  millions  of  cargo. . 
108  to  1      15.1  do. 

75  to  I     1 14.7.  do. 


.to  0.1  G  millions 
to  0.18        do. 
to  0.26        do. 


Ratio. 

90  tol 
84  to  I 
57  tol 


ECOND     TERM. 


TBARS. 

AMERICAN. 

FOREIGN. 

Dollara.                                 Tons. 

Ratio. 

Dollars.                                 Tons. 

Ratio. 

1831 

ltS3 

IM8 

.   1  .\9.3  millions  of  cargo. ...  to  1 .9  millions 
'  229.3                do.                     to  2.7       do. 
10H.3               do.                   to  3.2      do. 

84  to  1 

85  to  1 
62to  i 

25  miUions  of  cargo. . .  .to  0.55  millions 
42               do.                   to  1.30      do. 
40.G           do.                     to  1.40      do. 

45.3  tol 
32  3  to  1 
t9     to  1 

NoTB.— This  table  exhibits  a  very  remarkable  increase  of  the  ratio  of  Foreign  tonnsge  to  the  ro/itr  of  the  cargo ; 
shgwlng  how  much  ihecariiagc  of  the  bulky  commodities  of  ea port  ban  increased  in  Foreign  vessels.    In  1821,  the 


Fsieign  tonn4ge  carried  00.000,000  dollars*  worth  of  cargo  in  1,000,000  of  tons;  in  1840,  it  carried  29,000,000  dollars* 

-     -  • .       .        .       .      ~      .       -  "•    J  possession  of  that  branch  of  onr 

therefore,  the  most  raluable  to 


worth  of  cargo'^in  1,000,000  tons— showing  that  the  Foreign  tonnage  is  rapidW  gttting  possession  of  that  branch  of  onr 
carryiB|  trade  which  requires  the  greatest  amount  of  ahipping,  and  which  is,    " 


oavigaCMO. 


VOL.  II. 


5  X 
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AMERICA. 


Statkmknt  of  the  Comincrco  of  eadi  State  and  Territory,   commencing  on  the  Ist  day 
of  October,  IH20,  aiul  ending  on  the  30tli  day  of  September,  1821. 


VALl  E  OF  IMPORTS. 


STATES  AND 


TKRUITORIES.  Aincrir«n 
VeHi>etf. 


Id  i 
Fnrt'igii  { 
Vessels.  ■ 


VALUK  OP  EXPORTS. 


D  MIOTIC  rnuui'ci. 


lORKItiN   PHOUl  CK. 


Xnivrican 
eMelM 


!\- 


Mai.i.- 

New  lliiinpbbirc*. 

Maniuu'liuitcttH 

Vermont 

Rhode  U\*na 

Connerticnt 

New  York 

Xew  JcfNoy 

Pvunaylvania 

Delaware 

Marylaiiil 

Diitt.  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  C.mtliua..'. 

C*cor}{ia 

Ixiui»laiia 

AlBbama 

Ohio 

Michigan  torritory 
Florida  territory . . 


cl.llaTH. 

M,r.l7.77s 

i:..lK7 

I,0.-|f».I!>3 

:*r-».oi»fi 
•2i,wrH«wri 
I       i7.r»o<;' 

■  7.«73,IKrj; 
I        80,«H.»7 

:»/»«2.«ji  I 

'      3«»s,0'*l; 

•J(i0,f.73 

1.7H7,.V,»« 

7r,7,tWi' 

•2,i;'.»7  ,<«'!. 

i 

15,132: 
II,K30' 


ilollam. 
7,49H; 


d.iIUix. 

I      3.'M).0*21 

I7h,O.M'IM2<m3«' 

..        ;         1.V.N7; 

2,773     l/)32,'»n8 

I      312,0<tO| 

\,7()r2jin\  '23,r,20,24r> 

i7,r.o<;' 


2f<\ft3a 


8,l.'iK.«i22 

80.1r;»7 

4, 070,842 

..         I       WW.'.iKI 

ISI/j-itii   l,n7M!H) 

I      2(10,073. 

I.2l!i.5i3'  3,0(17,113: 

2l.\i)«i2<    I,(M)2«M1' 

<V82,«J«>*;   3^7y,7I 


13,0N 
l,t40' 


I 

12, 
tl»,070  = 

1  :t,*i70i 


dollarii. 
903,(;2.') 
IHO.ItO 

3,032,0.15 
2ri3.33() 
481  ^r> 

7,137,<»^7 
33.013 

«,730,«33 
7\Uiri 

2,rii»5,5-'>3 

H4>«.r>on 

2,«7fJ,02S 
3.M,123 

1,135.1»71 

4,I3:{.0M; 

3,H|3,3(iO{ 
l(trt.l<00 

r»,3Tr.' 


Fcinrign 


In  I 
American  I 
\'ef«elii. 


In       . 
Foreifi;n  ! 

VvMvlli.  ! 


d«illara.  I 
GOO 


5,0i» 


7»;i  M** 

1)3.1 54  i 

lll»,«l>7' 

7V;,142 

4y,.V2l 

'2.431. .'^1 

l,MiV.»lI 

3,(Mil,ii)l> 


doll  are. 
<)(M.323' 
lH0,121i 

3,r.38,.'Si»7 
2<»  330 

4>)l,.Vr.S 

3r«,l>M» 

7,Hor,,oo:i 

33,013 
«,R3*2.»CI7 

7.S.OI5 
«,7l4,«r,«l 

3,l>20,17n" 
40(1.1)1 1 
0,807,515' 
5,970,  i»U5 
0,P07,5«t<t, 

los  ;»oo 

I 
53.200 


dollars 
4(t  92.V 
M).630 

R,«(iy,53tr 


dollara. 


doIUra. 

4r>3«a    IJMI.44* 

WsOM   H^4«.174  lt,M.ni 


Total 

Valaeaf 


Paffctga. 


515  403 

10  007: 

4.919,11011 

08' 

4,543,700 

9  .'130 

IJtl,461 

4<I,HI3 

A2,414 

22:1.045 

0,132 

31-I.7M 


M4,41l 

14.093 

Clti 
107,9.-11 

17 /a*.*! 

44.7HO 


S15,4C3 

10307 


S804.J13  aieun 

4A'V.3M  7,l»l,70 

,i3.vsu  a^aigM 

4!>,*43       

S3.»4t  iJK9^ 
4M|>>4 

332.90tf  TlOMil 
31.315;  MIUH 

364.573   7XVn 


I 


I 


aww 


ToUl 5t*.(»25,!»00!  4.5M».rtlH ;03.f.X5,724  .14,4(a,272_  I».20«, 022  43^671,804  10,710,700       A91,7Nt*  «1.30t,-4«-fi45;Urt 


Statement  of  tlic  Conuuerce  of  each  State  and  Territor}',  commencing  on  the  Istdijof 
October,  1830,  and  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1831. 


VALl  E  OF  IMPORTS. 


\ALIE  OF  EXPORTS. 


STATES  AM) 
TERRITOUII'S  I 


In        I      In 

Anieriranj  Foieipn 

VcpBtl".     Ve.'*8tltf. 

I 


M.iini' 

New  Hanipsliire.. 

Vermont 

MasvachiiAett*. . . . 

Rhode  Inland 

CoDuecticiit 

New  York 

New  Jemry 

Penosylvauiu 

Di'laware 

Maryland 

Diat.  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina.... 
South  Carolina.... 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Louiaiana 

Ohio 

Florida  territory . . 
Michigan  territory 


ddllaTn.     dollarc.  : 

K:t2.3fi;r   io<j,ioi 
lir./2(i5>      ..      I 

H.0,2<»0         ..        [ 

l3,<»H'j,7(>i,    2S0.2K.S 

54a.  101  j        ..        I 

105,000         . .        I 

r>3,01 7,033  3,4(i0.3Hi. 


dullari*. 
••41,107 
ll(;.205 


liOMKNili'  raoi^LiK. 


In       I       In 
American  I  Foreign      iotal. 
VeMela.  -  VeMels. 


Tual 


FOBKIGN    rKdDI'Cr. 


American    Foreign  ,■   totiu  ?  F«wp 
,  \  enela.     Ve««ela.  : 


ll.023,.')Hi; 

11  .(•.-•O! 

4.:.13.>«1»7 

1H0,573 

3H3.7y7j 

ISO.SOJ, 

A53.17l< 

23li.2«i8j    10.1,012 

143,3201      81,115 

5,«iO0,612  3.7i«7,071 

153.  4(}4 

llO.litO         5.514. 

27.29H         . .        I 


312,(tfMl 

12,«»81' 

1 04,725  ■ 

0.551 

3*H.liir2 


11^-1,2(10 

i4,200.05(> 

502,161 

57.077,417 

12,11  l,nH3 

11,050 

I,S10.:>77 

103,555 

4sH,522 

100.3.-^ 

1,23H,1«k) 

30<*,040 

124.435 

0,7tiO,(»3 

017 

115.710 

27,200 


dollars.  | 
710,7.V2. 
10O,45«f 
02.->,I27| 

34)10,354 

348,2501 

4>«,073| 

13.KliO,&28| 

11.4301 

3.20(t,41if>. 


dollars. 

kh.O'.h; 


1I0,H17 


.i.inj,i.7i| 

l.VI' 

(,■211'.  i    '■ 


1,810.400 

2'«7,MiO 

ir..784 

35,572 

:^CT5,315 

i7,C0l: 

'   q,915 

0.713 

i   0,407 

a>Mifi,02l 

i«,707, 


dollars.  ' 

7W,748. 

101),450: 

025,117' 

4.027,201 

348.2.^)* 

481,073 

l.%72a,ll8 

ll,430! 

3,51M,30S; 

34,5 14| 

.V30,500. 

1,107,5171 

4,149,080< 

340,973, 

0,518.0o:» 

3.957,245; 

2,4 11.801  ■ 

11.835,531 

14,718, 

18,493 

12.392 


dollars.  ■ 
5,103, 
1.7GG, 

3,704,930; 

10,115! 

810, 

8/»58.9&5j 

1318.411. 

504,183 

13^.V( 

489 

15^573 

1.834! 

1,032! 

1.067,181! 

'i0O2i 


dollars.  -  dollars.  .  1 

722  5,^1.^     <iOX5n 

1,766    iiiia 

..        I  ..I     9tt.» 

1.632,  3.7o«i.50i!  7jnsa 

19.213:     X:^ 

'  61t:     MJS 

1,1^071-  9,809.016  tS,»lM> 

I        ..     I     lUW 

101,000;   1,919,411    iJWll 
..        i  )0H 

I3A»5i;      S78.14li  4J0MC 

is.4wi  i^»sa 

4i»l  4A».Gi 
167.             l«7f     34Uli 
31.023  


7W; 


46,500,  flL»5JN 
U«»i  3Lfl«IU 

i.on  %,*iim 
Si&50.a77  3jnM»  M^TCJ*** 
i     ^^^ 


VM, 


_       Total. 93.901.1 10  0.120.0 1 4jj 03. 1 01, 124  40.071.130  1  K00fi,8lH  01,277.057  15.874,9«'  4,I38,9H4  10#SS,A16  M^lM" 


KORKIGN  TUADK  OF  TIIK  UNIIKI)  bTATKS. 


syi 


Valite   of  Domestic  iWlucc  Exported   from  each  Value  of  Foreip^ii  Produce  IiiiiK>rted  into 


State  and  Territory  for  five  Years,   from 
to  1K41. 


1837 


8TATBS 
ANUTKRRl-       1837 
TORIBS. 


1838 


N.  lUmiMluni 
Vcnooot.M«  •  •  •  I 
MaaMdiuMMta.! 
Rhode  iHtoBd.. 
Connectknt.. .  I 


dollars. 

lM7;»7r, 
'i6,00(> 

13M,IH.C{' 

4.H7i;Mi3' 

4ll,sOf; 

5«3,in3 


I 


1A41 


each  State  and  Territory  for  five  Years, 
from  1837  to  1841. 


diillara. 
913  77fi 
M>.103> 

i:».r>3o, 

fi.l»S  3«»' 

«-o,(m;i  I 

313,r.|0| 


New  Ynrk....:iM^ii>'^'  lM3t.43.l 

NewJeraey...         IO.&IO  2H.0li» 

PeanaylraiilaJ  2.3(»,7I2  S,4i»lA43 

Drlawe.....         40,333  34;.K4I 

HiitImiiI -..^f  3^».M73  4.ltf5,ir.N 

l»,  fifr^ia^DbiB     48r,7(M;:  3«;«i,7tio 

Virgiiii*.  ..*.*    2,(»K\  10  3^77,Hi)ri 

N.  (Trir<i1ia;i.KJ      348,(961  314.1)52 


&  C<itf  44iu^ 1 1, 138.<Jini 

GeninU '  8.033.011 

AUhanui I  9,«MS,V10 

MiaaiMippi...'  304JB3I 
LoaiaUuM.....  Hl,3(iM73 
pklo I      13'i,i»44 


T—aeaaee., 
MkUgan.. 
Florida...., 


(»,700 
74,373 


41,017,301! 
8,»(I3.K3<)- 
<),(;H8,0li» 

30,077,'^  J 
13V,837| 


71,1>K3: 


d<4lan.    ' 

h7M.434| 
74.914 

IWI.HMi 

17ft,8<H 

383,«»! 

23,2(Ni,Al)3l 

7M,t3l 

4,1  IH,!i()l 

8.GKU 

4,313.  IH!» 

4U7,9r>5 

5,1>CI,424 

4«),1I34 

10,31  H.Mtt 

MI70,I47 

10,334.  ifi!! 

30.<i«l.'V,03«i 

0\8M 

3.723 

iVs.-'UIS 
^til.Ol*^! 


doIUn. 
I,00!»,H10' 
«0,7<n, 
305,1. "VO- 

2<t3,(Nir|l 

MMio; 
«,r,7G,w.>; 

1I,K..1 

5.730,456 
37.001 1 

rs4U5,(no| 

751,42i>! 

4.7r,<»,l»37! 

a87.4H4 

12,83ri.(KM 


dollarc. 

1,078,033 

10,Mi| 

S(il,00.-V, 

7,397,lKtll 

:tOO,-i70 

5«»1»,.14h| 

«4,«70,r,m 

IIMOO 
4,404,m>3 

3h,.">h5 

4.78'J,1(»(» 

7(V1,H35 

3M3,05tf 
H,()l  l.31>a 
3.(ilH;.OI7 

•j,oyi,s«ii 


32.01»^«ill    32,«65,fll'n 
09I/J5I    03,70-2,114 


l«;2,'2'it« 
l.H50,7W; 


33,828 


dollars. 

HO  1.404 
HI, 434 

312,I4U 
lO^Nl.OON 

523.r.l0, 

31H,K40 

7U,3t)l,72'l 

r.0, 151 

ll,6H0,in 

r>(i  811 
7,H57,033 
10-2,t2ri 
Hl3,Kfi2 
S17,l»3| 
3,51(),H«M 
774,3  III' 
fi0y,.T8.% 

11,020.012 
17,747; 
17.7'<2 
27,014: 

liJo,7A4- 


1834 


1839 


I 


dollars. 

Mti<M42 
l«K»,*tH:> 
2:i8.ll7 

i3,3«M).«.:i4; 
orxi,oi3 

313.331', 

1.7(M)| 

5.3*><t,37l 

1.31m' 

5,70|,mO>)| 

122,748; 

577,142 

200, 105 

2,3lH,71>I 

77ri,oris| 

r»24,54H 


dollars. 

•JH2.724 

51,407 

413,513 

I0,38:.,223 

012,()."»7 

41U,tilli 

l»y,Hs2,l3s 

4,ls2; 

1 3,050,7 1:> 

I 

ri4><i5.24.S 

1. {2.5 11 

013,4621 

220,233 

3,0^6,077 

413.'.W7 

H«)3,201 


dollars. 

6**  ,762 

114.617 

404.617 

16  513.H5H 

274,.'>3I 

277  072 

00,4  I0,7.S0 

II.HH3 

8.404,842 

802 

4,901,716; 

11U,h52 

545,085: 

S52,532 

4,058,870 

401.42k 

.'171051 


»,IW,'»<H,   12,064.«>42    10,673. 1«M) 


12,81)5 

K,l»3-2 

527! 

23«;.062l 

16s.6^J0 

15,1121 


1<»,2H0, 

i0,4H0 

14«> 

170,221 

279,H93 

I0,0«;4 


4.01.'i 

2.2 1 1 

2s,!I3h 

i:i8,i;in 

l'.K>72H 
10,6(Kt 


dollars. 

700.961 

73.701 

216739 

20,318.003 

339.W2 

2<i5,089 

75,713.426 

2.315 

10,346,098 

3.276 

6.101.313 

77,2<Ki 

377.237 

2i0.3tO 

I  5'.7.13l 

419.01)7 

53«»,'4I1» 

lO,2'ilt4M 
11,318 

7,523 
1.17.HiM 
1I5.1HI 
33.875 


Total^.jlj  9.ViG4.414|*iO.O33^2l.l03,.V13,H<i|  1 1. '1,405,634  100.3»2.722  140,989.217  il3.7l7jol  I(»,i);nl,l32^  107,1 11,510  127  910,177 

Tea,  Coffee,  and  Sugar,  Imported  into  the  United  States,  from   1821   to  1844,  inclusive. 


YKARK. 


1821.., 
ixtt.. 
I*«23.. 

1H2I.. 

182.'^.. 
!>««).. 
IK17.. 

|J»1H.. 

IH29.. 

IHJO.. 
IKJI.. 

i<12.. 


Tfa*. 

Il>1. 

4.97.\616 
6.(»39,431 
H.2ln.oin 
K.'.»2«M'<7 
lO,2«i;«,.MS 
lO.HlH.lNN) 
.S.H75.tKlH 
7.707,127 

O.tKMMiMI 

.\l42,w;7 


Coircf. 

Ibi. 
2l,273.i:.V.t 
25,7  v2;t«N) 
37.:W7.."32 
30.22  },2'N( 

4:>.190.«.;io 

37.319.107 
:i(»,ori|,MMi 
55,1  !»4  ».'.i7 
SI.IIU.MS 
■*»1.4SN2IS 
81.757,3sr. 
91,7J2.329 


Suirar. 


lbs. 
59..M2.M3r. 
HS,.m.'5,670 
W».7h9.2H) 
91,370.sll 
71,771.179 
8l.<M)2.9:t5 
76.7nl,6-2«» 
56,03.'>.95l 

o:i.:«»7.'2i«i 

Kli.l't.i.OtO 
Hnt.llll.fK'il 
ri6,152.2'»'^ 


YKARS. 


Tf*«i. 


1833.. 

IK.'M.. 

1^.\-|.. 
IK30.. 
I<J7.. 
|s:is.. 
1h3»., 
iHlit. 
IMI. 
1M2. 
IS  1.1. 
IH|4. 


s22 

977 
•>72 
III 
:i^l 

112 
si/ 

3  10 
,I>9I 

111 


CoflTi-c. 

Ilii». 
1»«>.05.M»20 

Kt),irio,3«'if; 

1  <«,  1  •»•  1.777 
93,7 '.»«». 'in7 
'.Sll«».|i':i 
HM.llJ'.i.JVt) 

|lHi.»»I»«'.,'»l»i 

oi.'.UMJ.ir'* 

lll.!»-l.7<« 

iia.-**!.-..'.!,!; 
i»a:»h;.'.»i.» 


Sagar. 

97 .6**.  132 
ll.'),3'<o,><>:i 

12tl.0:Wi.23!» 
I'.tl.  1-26.1 15 
l.t«i,l39,MO 
153.S70.I  13 
l'.|-.,7:il.273 

r2n.;«:i  k'*<* 

I»*l.-i".l,'.'9i 
I7:t.'<M.''II 
7 1  .;43»",.:m/i 


Coffee  IiniwrtiMl  into  the  Tinted  States  from    1^21   to    lsU,  intlusive. 


YKARS.  I 


llayti. 


Fi  VII  I'll 
Wi'st  Indies 
aud  .\iiivri- 
an  Colonies. 


llM. 

1411 !  7.143,  l.VI 

IH33 >*,.191.3!U 

IH33 ll.l«N»,rrf;.4 

1821 I3.6l.'i.77'« 

|H2;i ll.l|iJ.2.'.l 

mar. 7,7ir2.Hi^; 

inr i3.!i.vi.-'xN; 

|Nx<i 15,6.V|.((i;i» 

l»«9 12.679.301 

IKM ll.l39,lHfi 

IMl 12.7<iV.<2S 

IKIi l.*>.a3I.H\3 

IHU 11.7H4,83:> 

tHM '  15.111,779 

IHIA I«n27a,2«i0 

IH36 1  ll,772.(N>^l 

11437 j  9,2.V2,63ii 

IfllH 1  11.375,.%-iO 

l^.* !  9.721.,  I!»5 

18  M 9.1-V3.52t 

1-11 12,517  JOl 

iMli 11,530,102 

IHM I  IO.H11.23M 

|H||    2<>.;81.Hil 


I       Dutcli 

KtHt 

,       llidic-!i. 


I 


Ibfi. 

2.'il.3!M 
I.0i".i»,s|2 
2  0I6..'H,I» 
.M'*.6;W 
K.3.'i..'»»v'i 
2,2i;<.M7I 
1.77051.1 
1.113.S12 

o:«».7io 

|,4.V»,2H7 
l.32H,77i» 
7,'»02.lll 
.'>  •.14)7,101 
:>,3n7,iH; 

1  62s,siN) 
8,s;i0,ias 
1.779  710 

2  123.277 
2.<rt5,V2I 

2  31  i.si;7 

.•ill. 62.-1 
6,73;».27.» 
l.«.3'*..»07 
•*7I0.H|| 


II  ili«li 
iiidii'H. 

ItMi. 

111,157 

11.1(^1 

I33.6M7 

7.H»2 

101.223 

:mo,ioi 

71 
U71 

I  I2.:til9 

ShI.iLM 

471,132 
137,537 
MiM..198 
2«»3.7I1 
|H|,57H 
l.-W.tMl 

•j'n  9'»'» 


(I  n-jf  :m:»  t<N 
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AMERICA. 


Coffee  Imported  into  the  United  States  from  1821  to  1844,  induaTe — amUnued, 


MuiiUft  and 

Alia 
generally. 

Africa 
generally. 

Colambia 

Holland  Total  lawn 

YEARS. 

Cbina. 

Philippine 
laUndi. 

Mexico. 

Brmall. 

and  Vene- 
sneU. 

and  Ne-  , 
tlierlanda.| 

fnmin 
Can  tries. 

llM. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lb«. 

lbs.              lbs. 

lb*. 

Iba. 

lbs. 

1821 

,. 

6,495 

218,323 

71,885 

..*            691,536 

1.023.770 

SW 

tl.273.ai 

i»n 

8 

17.332 

.. 

51,954 

..*          2,283,280 

1.110,121 

•  • 

2\7«2J» 

ISM 

25,559 

727,348 

41,812 

..*          2,367,778 

1,341,337 

129 

v;ar^ 

1624 

357 

14,424 

.. 

103,359 

..*          3,044,587 

8.602.433 

906 

30.2244« 

1825 

12,072 

54.905 

41,104 

216.860       2,708.775 

2.352,912 

.. 

4MM.6I8 

1«W 

75,074 

.. 

77.i33 

22.206 

10,335  1    2,650,075 

2,189,608 

.. 

37,3tf.tlV 

1827 

219 

48,750 

.. 

48.063 

8,320  j    4.841,943 

2,570,410 

278 

50.061.M 

1828 

51.512 

128 

65.911 

605  1  15.246,299 

2.859,619 

.. 

h5,mfin 

1820 

48,795 

5,420 

212 

34.332 

324      11,131  936 

3.310,330 

.. 

31,133  J» 

1830 

945 

289.270 

136,338 

15,196     14,593.232 

2,400,055 

.. 

51.48M4* 

1831 

132 

123,762 

774 

117.122 

160  834      14.686,986 

4,122.948 

16,913 

81,7».M 

1832 

10,353 

448,823 

328.072 

89.162 

456  168     26,733.532 

5,078.049 

322 

fl,72M» 

1833 

2.201 

438.01 1 

663.213 

75,283 

303.238     29.489,224 

0.753  710 

1,800 

90  995  AH 

1834 

10.440 

239.200 

128.570 

214,066 

225.581      26,571,368 

5.859.360 

371 

80.l51.3ff 

1835 

191,534 

379.204 

40,100 

349.845 

256,991     35.774,876 

5.767,268 

722.398 

lQ|.199jn 

1830 

75,785 

103,361 

648,173 

177.924 

l,130,574t   46.840,219 

4.406.430 

90/100 

t3.7M.5V 

1837 

1,132 

331,326 

.. 

230.341 

40,865     33.006  246 

8.674,969 

312.142 

88.14Ma 

1838 

65,813 

364.670 

181700 

239.093 

200  ,27.411.066 

0,730,288 

589.182 

801J8J16 

1839 

1,200 

270,130 

355.056 

450  ;  48,004.294 

12,318.044 

3.M2327 

106,«Mn 

1840 

1,549 

128,600 

24,523 

282.156 

86,lllt   47,412,756 

7.047.670 

2.028,387 

9«9t6^ 

1841 

.. 

20U 

173.461 

249,145 

78  974t   50,575,722 

15,386.95) 

0,794,702 

I14ji4,7«l 

1842 

22,764 

263,391 

950.213 

339,956 

1,230  ,  61.218,742 

12,415.702 

3.048,143 

112.76UB 

184.n   •••• 

200 

21.750 

1,173,431 

275.699 

!  40,615,666 

11,441.587 

489JB38 

92.9i4JW 

1844 

1,456 

4G0.293 

•• 

500.793 

24,370      95.291,484 

13.050.094 

2.174,780 

lOMCUO 

*  See  Columbia.  t  Central  Repablic. 

t  In  the  abore,  and  iu  all  the  annual  tables  for  1843,  nine  months  ending  on  the  30th  m  Jane  are  only 

FoBEiQN  Trade  of  each  State  and  Tenitoir,  from  the  Ist  of  October,  1841,  to  theSOlh 

of  September,  1842. 


VALUE  OF  IMPORTS. 

VALUE  OP  EXPORTS. 

STATES  AND 

DOMESTIC   PBUUl'CB. 

rOBKION  PKODUCB.               ToCbI  ti 

TBRRITO. 

In 
American 
Vessels. 

In 
Foreign 
Vessels. 

TOTAL. 

DswsdB 

sad 

SSSL 

RIES. 

In 

American 

In 

Foreign 

TOTAL. 

In 
American 

In 
ForeInD 
Vessek 

TOTAL. 

Vessels. 

Vessels. 

Vesaela. 

dolUrs. 

dollam. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollar*. 

dollars. 

dvllara. 

doUnra.      Mbn^ 

Maine 

547.950 

58,008 

606.864 

995.743 

47.429 

1,043,172 

1,797 

5.5M 

iW     lyii 

New  Hampshire 

55,250 

5,225 

60.481 

24.097 

3.722 

28,410 

, , 

1S8 

Vermont 

209,868 

209,867 

560.203 

550,293 

7.216 

., 

7,Sie:       SSTJM 

Massachasettii... 

16,496.973 

1.400,460 

17,980.433 

6,898,858 

820^267 

6,719,115 

2.393.640 

694,855 

S.O87.S05 

fjm.w 

Rhode  Inland... 

320.308 

3,324 

323,692 

322.962 

485 

323.437 

25.259 

25.259 

uum 

GonnecticuL.... 

320,580 

0.127 

335,707 

531.313 

1,070!      532,302 

,, 

mM 

New  Yoik 

51,523,055 

6,352,640 

57,876,604 

16.580,810 

4,158,476;20.730.286 

4.768,292 

2,oeo,aoo 

tf.8a7392    27J»jn 

New  Jersey 

145 

.. 

146 

64.931 

..        1        64,031 

5376 

5J^6          7%^ 

6,757,228 

628.630 

7,385.8S8 

2,786.261 

608,5.%3    3,293,814 

39^1,127 

82.7M 

470313,    3J7MV 

Delaware 

1.612 

1.945 

3,557 

60,9J0 

4,706;        55,665 

•  • 

.. 

..       1         S&I0 

Maryland 

3,998,365 

418,713 

4,417.078 

3,536.501 

1,099,006    4,635,307 

233,017 

36,a4S 

269.259 

^^'^ 

Di«.  of  Columbia 

23,034 

5.122 

29,0.'>6 

320,061 

177,850|      408,820 

1,934 

921 

2,655 

miM* 

Virginia 

278.530 

38,169 

316,706 

3,301,417 

443.810    3,745.227 

6,150 

5.139 

vmm 

North  Carolina  . 

181,555 

5,849 

187,404 

320,375 

24,275       344.650 

., 

9H0f 

South  Carolina . 

1,042,424 

317.041 

1.359,466 

4,007.033 

2,410,466    7,508.309 

6.573 

10.751 

17.324 

ijmjn 

Georgia 

230.526 

111.239 

341,764 

2,661,624 

1.037.6271  4,299.151 

130 

97« 

1.106 

Mn£ 

Alabama 

238,170 

125.701 

363,871 

6,937,570 

4,02S,105l  9,905,075 

.. 

MUS* 

6,179.027 

1,854.503 

8,033.590 

21,608,320 

.6,819.102,27,427^22 

582.267 

394,400 

mjgj    2ft,4iil« 

Ohio 

12.170 
17,306 

872 

13,051 
17,306 

591  504 

308.282'      AOQ.TAfi 

"    1    *• 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

6.687 

5,687 

Michigan 

79.982 

802 

80,784 

262,220 

262,220 

.. 

..      1      9BP0 

Missouri 

31.137 

.. 

31,137 

Florida 

164.412 

12,508 

176,980 

23.383 

0.223 

32.606 

S 

776 

775         3SJM 

Total.  1842.... 

88,724.280 

11,437,807 

100,162,087 

71.467.634 

21,502,362  02,969.996 

8.425.389 

1.296.149 

11.721,53»1MJ»1^ 

In  the  above^  and  the  following  tables^  of  the  foreign  trade  of  each  state  and 
territory,  the  direct  foreign  trade  only  is  included.  Several  of  the  states,  Ken- 
tucky^ Tennessee^  and  Ohio  for  example^  export  to  foreign  coantries  their  pro- 
ducts, and  import  great  quantities  of  foreign  products  and  manu&cturesy  but 
nearly  all  in  transit  through  other  states. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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FouaoN  Trade  of  each  State  and  Territoiy,  during  the  nine  Months  ending  on  the 

30th  of  June,  1843. 


«MEg  AND 


VALtlli  OF  IMPORTS. 


197»fl73 
150,011 


ForeScn 


VALUS  OF  M]CPORTS. 


DOMMTIC   FIIODirCl. 


In 


Mains.. ,....,>.. 
1^«v  El4njMtiir«. 
VitrSiMiit,  ^ ..»..,  > 
MM«u:hiueit<  ... 
Rhjode  Ulu>d..,, 
CadQCCllCUt ^^ .... 
Wew  York  „„*.,;3!Jp3«0,5rlO 

F Ml D«yW«via. . , . . !  J,<rafl.i/ 1 
DcU«Bt««., !        ijst 

Marrl-vd •»'  «.!-», I  is* 

Hut.  isf  OolunbU. ;       01,075 

V»i^l«. ....I     if^'^jtmi 

Korttl  CtirAtuim. . .        tO¥>Ti9 

0«ir^> •..-*'l     mK^ifi 


dollafi. 


36^000! 
1  r«0;     ZSA^il' 


Lcitiijii&ni. « . « 
Ohio „ 


M 70, 1X3 

03,441| 

U  0,970 

1,394,709 

207,439 


43,«)I}1 

U  1,^(94 

443M30 

30l3,t>30 

11,003,244 

0,033 

UtMR,044 

a,lIVS.303 
l§3v4i^l 

Mr  0^1 9 


].0lMS4i  a,)7IKOU3U]0J37 
l.SfSO         10,774         IQ^9S0 
8  J  49 


195 


MIT 


In 


delliTii 
S3,.^77 


3iUt,i»i^l 


1S3^S01 

4,t3lt 

Mi7,Mr 

1(1 1.3 1 'i 

i4S,act« 


doHitn. 

44,6^9 
141,B34 

433a,aai 

-^  1 3,44.%  134 

4,071.945 

1^490 

3JSK^SI4 

WI,7Sa 

]J^4,9ie 


P0*«tcii<  rmuMVcK. 


M&4  171,099 
»/l»,lfia,  7. 754 J « 
1, 730,439,  4.5^401 
«j3\tlt  J  1,157,-  "" 

S,l37^iii  31$,C53,914 
1Q9,U1       |«l,l(M 


969,P94 


Kti,G33      0SA,Te4       IU,SI\]     700^333 


Totitt,  )fl41  .  .  49,97 l,i75  14,7Hl,944  61ja3.7^  60,IOr,ilD  17«ei5,SM  77,70ip7«3 


doll&rk 
101 
75 
3S,1S7 

1,010^310 
5&5 

wa.oes 

102 

I7ejis 


44S,»n 


la 


174 


Toial  of 

4tid 
Prnffipl 


40<  113 

-        i  28,137 

^54 ,31 A  l,m4fi'm 

«.        I  4&5 

i(as,!l71  3|3:V,430 


7, aw 

I8,fi37 

Ji3 

IB 


3S^,089 


17^ 


4345,117    1 


2»3,0M 
Ifn 


doll  Jin. 
{»9^91 
♦4,774 

10!J>t»7l 

e,4o:i,307 

105,^47 

307/233 

)iK7G^,^HH 

10,t]lel 

a,354,{MH 


199.313    3,015^50 


les 

3,0«3 

o.ea? 


S»4;£M-t 
1.9ST,10S 

171,090 
7,7CO*l«» 
4,M1,40I 
Il.ia7,4«0 


73S,0«>  27^0.434 
1-20,  loa 


353 


6,5dM97 


3t%9D4 
7G0,0«i 


i4,94^4HO 


FoBKiON  Trade  of  each  State  and  Territory  during  the  Year  ending  on  the  30th  of 

January,  1844. 


New  Hi*mp*tijrc. 


If  AMSCtl  DHfltB, 

Rtiode  Ubtvl 
New  Tork... 

Dm.  ii#  Cdlumluii. 
Vifytiibi........ 


Al4lHn« 


15^444 .0«fO 
1&5335 

317,1^ 
30^15,^13 

£,831,300 

ft,0Bia 

3^659,704 

44,a&i 

V|fl,3^ 
lMttl7 
T9«,30O 

«ia.7oi 

14e,»55 

O.oya.573, 


13,dt7 
31410 
]»*370 


Total,  1*44,,. '04,11 4, IS7  J 


70,»t' 
3l,SS9 

4,e5l*,&47 
3,filS 
«.|04 

$JS4,104 

n,ero 

3ttJ.0«7 

»3r&56 
il,M3 

41.310 
ll^l'V 

»].P33 
105J63 


4,M5 

5*(,97U 
U,S6D,3fl3 


»7««8H 

SIvtM 
t7,ll<l3 

30,3g«,0O7 
460.437 

1 7  .€70 

7,»l7.t67 

8,0S3 

a,§l7,7HMl 

W9,141 

ipi3i,ai& 


l,03l,2dl 
4,O40 

1^,374 

T4A,773 
^,37§,tiO0 

1 3^y 

3.032,5% 
ltj,771 

3^7,10« 
410^^5 

t.5»434 
361,4 10 

3,3«1,5Hfi 

4,970,470 


85,631 
5Mt5 
19.379 

lM,rj^ 


133,683 
1,9M 

63ti8«t7 
54  JIM 

51i>s3 
a,jG30,577 

3it'4^ 


441^1t 
7,»tii7|«|ai^334,093 


10*1,435.033 


97,934 

td3.!AI 
537,381 


139,71^ 
73l>t,H44 

34/j$l 
4.fi7,1WJ 
^.AF  5,033 
4.93^.755 
9,U».@4| 


443,303 

3aOO«.§04 


lilM,»64 

3h904 
1&ti,574 

6;s7i  niarj 

357,003 

70*,73ft 

10,009.177 

I3,«r:)*^ 

3,305,037 

135,771 

4»4l.gifiO 

&50,t9« 

3JU,»34 

rj^,4oi 
7,4i'Jv^t^o 

4,3&3.«)iQ5 
S,!*06.19& 
39.442,734 


34ej 

6£3 

31O793I 

3,371  J)73 

3j75i 

l,»91i 

5,104,101 

4,300 

t5i,49t 

40€ 

363,831 

e,otii 

10.041 
"871 


frl3^5« 

ton.ooi 

^Jl,«7 


99,7*5,170, 


400,701 


10,935 
fO 

33^477 

]^M55 

lV.710 

37,394 
3,103 

V^ 

V.459 
045,3  U 


53       1!),0I 


11,171 

€90 

1IS,7^3 

3,734  450 

3.1?'* 

1  391 

€  i5a,303 

4  300 

370  .t;^ 

iOfi 

1^,310 

D,154 

19,041 

3,087 

V,450 

i/ta4,a73 


10,750 


»,7ii,l54tJ40JI  3l|t,4ft4j67 


1,176,134 

4l3Ha4i7 

3f^J77 

J3,fl6l,540 

18,l«§ 

5,535,35« 

130.UT 

5,l33,16fi 

5li$MS 

*,94*i*7ll 

390^1 

7p433.i«3 

4,3H3305 

0^7,054 

30,4Dtt,ia7 


»43,S«A 

»»1,901 

1^11,410 


lll^iOt.MS 
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AMERICA. 


Values  of  the  Princi|)al  Articles   of  Merchandise   imported    iuto    tlie    United  Stalei^ 
annually,  from  1821  to  1844,  mclusive. 


A  R  T I  c  L  B  s. 


YEARS. 


1841 

1842 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1896 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 , 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 


ARTICLES. 


Wines.        Spirits. 


dollar*.    ■ 
1,873.4(V1 
l,«04,ri27 
1,201, Mi 
1,050,H1)M 
1,82G,'2G3 
1,781, IHS 
l,r»  1,035   ' 
l,507.>'>33 
1,,V39,562  , 
1,535,102  ■ 
1,673.058 
2,387,470 
2,269,497   . 
2,044,388  : 
3,750,603  j 
4,332,034   , 
4.105.741 
2.318,282  I 
3.441.607   ■ 
2,209,170  ; 
2,091,411   , 
1,271,019 
301.925  ' 
907,005  I 


l,lit},MU 
2,N^,6:^ 
3,  LIS  ,-^10 
J,5«T.7l2 
l,G3i.436 

l,-U7  9N 

C5S  mn 

1,037.7:^7 

i;305,oisi 

1 ,537  1(2(1 
J.3(9.2J5 
t,G3I,ml 
i  ^17.3ftl 

i.no,«(j2 

1,47IJ/J3& 
.^,tt2,4:tfi 

1,713,237 

I77.51H 

srri»077 


MiilNitfri. 


I,7ly.a2" 

'i,*iJ31,yj2 

U,  .VI  7,7 1 5 
2,i<3^,72K 
2,1irM,iiFi2 
2,7Ph,47l 

90:i,77^; 
2,4:f:i,4^fl 
2,521,2M1 

a/f74,J72 
4,077.312 
3,414.7(1 1 
3.^{^.'^H5 

1,^2,575 
J,l34,HiO 
2.H7 1,940 


T.322.rj6 
1,M.<^777 
2.:i51,'il5 
2,7!i*i,a.'y2 
3.72H  fi35 
3J5'i.2Ji| 
1,714,8*42 
2,451. 1'.I7 
1i!JJOU,457 

J,4lft,037 
2.7^^3 
9,4«4/>03 
6.217  !M*J 

5.342,01 1 
5»*M)3.i*&l 
3,^97,156 
2.421,419 
.'>,127^10 
3,46a.l'l5 
4.527J0JI 
3.%49,S01 
4,120J85 


ColTcfr. 


Bugar. 


dallam,  j 
4.48t^^70^ 
5.Ai52.C4» 

:^437,ii>d 

5,^5ll.im 

5, 1^338 
4,5Mr»5 
4|S37J)«] 

0,317  jmy. 

io^67,sy?» 

K,7e2,G57 
IO,7i5,4Q0! 
D.G53,053| 

ti,057.760 
7,040,117 

<J,744J03 

e,W6,aas 

1(1,4  U.iMIt 
H,i(JH,(V>* 

rami^3[ 

0,76».5M| 


dDllare.  I 
3.553,582; 
9,034.429 
3;S58/>89 
5,}6.S800; 
4.^»2,530, 
3^11.631* 
<,ft77.361 

9,et2,406' 

4,c;30.^2: 

4  !>I0,M77 
2.733»e8Ji' 
4J33.M3 
5,537  ,A29 1 
6,*WO.J74! 
|2,5l4,5Mi 

7^58M60 
93111,501 

n,7m,tm 
6,l7(^n5 

2^22.6  IS 
ll,65i^J»l 


dollars. 
601V»2I 
6i5,1.32 
740.866 
613,486 
580,125 
677,058 
535,201 
443,160 
714,618 
671,970 
535,138 
6344)  10 
906.418 
839,315 
655,097 
724,527 
862,617 

1,028,418 
887.092 

1,015,426 
821.495 
841,572 
TI0.4S9 
930.912 


Spices. 


"«•   'SSS* 


dollars.  , 
310.2KI 
50.\340 
580.05G  . 
655,140. 
026.039 
504,568  ' 
322,730' 
432,.VM  ' 
46l,5Jli 
457.723 
279,<'95 
306,013' 
919,493  , 
493.932 
712,638: 

1,018,039 
847,607  ! 
438,2.58' 
839.236 
558,939 
498379 
568/E1G 
2l>l,6.'i8 
470.709 


dollars. 

2>*4,701 

260,141 

155,175 

ltH,370 

301,-|<H 

2S5.400 

303.615 

3f»5,662 

53,146 

20J!i5 

52.410 

124,632 

60,743 

1H3762 

54,112 

37,521 

17.W4 

8.766 

20.756 

19  455 

3.703 

7,530 
102 


«I<V3V 

l,2tt.»iS 

79«,ni 

59MBS 

63MK 

I.I91.4I1 

33&.S» 
9}7,2» 


«6»,3I7 
6IC^I 
914,103 

53n,»i0 

714440 

r«.n5 

7I2J^ 

35a,M 

441«» 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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Official  Value  of  the  following  Articles  Import^l  int^:>  the  United  States  during  the  Years 

1841  to  1844,  inclusive. 


AUTtCLEa,    I      1i4l 


CoUoD  Mvad* 

IVIiita I 

Jlotiery^  ElsTHp 

dec,   .  1  *,.,,,,  , 

IVtit.  yam,  kc. 

CNiiift 

Nut 


Total. 


CTIothv,    morj^o 

IfUiikcU .., 

|{4i«facit7^  flonut, 

Warfftnl  iinff 
FliaBck     amd 


KAt 


Total. 


tfAlta^. 


ll,fi79»03€ 


l»13 


1N3* 


IM4 


ttolUiTib      dvll»n. 


4i7.0lT 


A3 


S^VTH.ftrS 


Flax   If  «Biirme- 


TetaU 


llfia«^  VaBufkc 


SaCduek. 


Net 


PB  battiiii 


Total. 


471,17? 
lS8.Mt4l 

lfl4,§Sl 


9(mftn 


I3«t,m« 


S75,2S7 


o^3a4t&|   j.iM^M.1  i.tocrra 


ni.ft7J 
101 J  u 
74417 


1^43 1,1  M 
3.01  J, RH3 


G,A4GJMT|     il.€5e.tM 


•MM  .493  f 

ft3fl.7I3 
723.e7>«^ 
7^^*71' 


1  lfi,7^ 
IHl.OOa 
49Ma4 
3T»U4St 


l,M€w»l 


llaQiir>cfiired     | 
^teci  KB(|  iFOat 

PatiA'tf    apeciJic, 


l.f71,9U 


3,t3SJ4a      ^«ti;»,438 


T»(al,...p.|     4.»^,{M90      3,aTT,0fl 


l.iwl,!*!^ 


S8,fia!J 
I(JA.4M 
4].8>I3 


doUan. 


tlDmaan  Eactu  rtd. 

fwSM^iO  Bar  Irttn.  mll^d 

1^70|,769— ^-  not  rolled. 

Pig  trim. ,.,.„. 

1  j3ip4GC)  OM  &d«r#p  Ipon 
037,006  SUwl  ........ 


m&MO 


I2,£l0t,im 


IfiTICLES. 


Toltl.H 

Hcinp    and 

Cordaic  :  — 
Hemp. 

T»ri«>d  cMilacjfr. 
UiitkmHl  ditto. 

!l«04»t4r4  TfjtaL 

1,004,1% 

OlberArticlet:- 

fM^timriiEnrthm     and 
1, 43^,^75 <     China  ware... 
I  !^,030  Spcein  ii  buUios, 
I  I  Wme>  .->-...... 

'  ^^i^^.'"" 


.Saft... 


l,td^l»§: 


-  Spictn., 

Lead.., 


Total. 


dj03«3a» 

~ lvalue     of 

4,49MSi;'     porta  :— 
— ^^  Fr«t  of  duty 


t,lni 

i,<;H,»t9 


A,Gm,m3 


«fil/MKli 

Iia9!;ha 


delUrv, 


M41.4I0 

SJIMv4j*4 

5*»7^17 


a.9^,e7i 


li,4»l 


74%970 


l.&SMao 
4.9^  ,«^ 
2,0l)t)4l 
lJ4a,a37 

3,40(^343 
IM«4p38f 


811,493 

49S^S7W 

ajoa 


3A3,Hg8 


i,^a7^j] 


doHara. 


&i  1,183 

4M.«iit 

1,743 

201,773 


i,<»i,a9« 


4^3^504, 


(t»7Jt3 


4,(^87.010  tl9«3l$,33S 
1,271,015'      301^915 

HHti^nrrfJ       273.tilfi 
lJ>42,!i7A!    IJH.AtO 

4,sf7,io«;  avMa,3<^ 


i^fw;os7!   Mvo*n»:  %Ast,^s! 


B4 1,971 
A33,49S 


71M«0 

S27 


S7.*3l,49»,  »»,&lJ,fiW  38,306,181 


aSpOlwm    3Wl»ei7.4M  3^S74,e»4 

Pa^ii£  detr^..*    Dl. 090,440    €»,;»34,GOl  ^,479^15 


I: 


d«illK 


l,««^H9 

$0Ct,5» 
43  30e 

487,4^ 


a,38<hOt7 


4T1,7H 
4»t71 


9ti^2 


lJ8i,704 


srS377 
S,8»,7ii 
4,07^Jfla 
li^3MJ7T 

1^,014 
»l 


U,mM9 


»1J0MSI 

Ba;fiOipl9« 


TntKlimpOirta..  m>iap177  1 00, 102,0^7  6a,0S?pm»l*8Y4»^»IG 
^06^730  I bipOriA     re- 


5iia,aos 


3M,451 


I      HOCT 


aoo«at« 


ft3t,ad8 


I    07ipir»rtt»d  :^ 
Frets  of  duty.... 
Pajin^  dutf,.,p 


Total...... 

DoinefMie  ex- 
poru, « , . . , 

Total  »pofti,. 


I,1S3.!I73      4,SI0Ai*l 


1IJ40300 
4plS8^]Hl 


1 00,38  V^ 


l31#5L,8i(UI 


G337,W4,  1,099,  Its 
4^Mp-|51    3.4«G^^79' 


ll,791,A3&|   6^0^007 
9S300,W»  77,793Jft3 


1*4^1,^1 


-r 


§tJ40,48e 


n,484,|8G7 


111,! 


•  Nine  months,  to  June  SOth. 


SuMAiARY  Value  of  Imports. 


IMPORTS, 

tS4l 

lAIH 

1843* 

l»44         1 

doltt». 

mfimjtr 

4«!»S.G3J 

dolLirfl. 
l(W.I«t,ll8T 
*,0>t7,OlC 

W,073»in 

dollan. 
4M34.4C4 

dollvrt. 
ll!lt^.4i^,0A.t 

loajoi.ooo  1 

Di-duet  «pcrk<^ 

Valve  sifiiKro%au^l4c  ituparted . 

l»337,.>44 

*  Nine  months. 


There  has  been  a  pjeat  decrease  in  the  importation  of  certain  manufactures,  the  demand 
for  which  lias  been  chiefly  supplied  by  home  manufactures. 
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AMERICA. 


Importation  of  Manufactured  Goods  into  the  United  States  during  the  Years  1840,  1841, 
1842,  and  1844,  leaving  out  1843,  as  the  returns  were  for  only  nine  months,  tod 
cannot  be  correctly  compared  with  the  other  years  : — 


ARTICLES. 


1840 


Mannfactarc*  of— 

Cottoa 

Woollen 

Silk 

Plax 

Hemp 

Steel  and  iron 

Manafactured  iron,  &c .. 
Hemp  and  cordage , 


dollar*. 
6.904,484 
9.871.184 
9.761, S23 
4,614,400 
I,A88.1M 
3.184.800 
4.056.507 
786.1 15 


1841 


doliara. 
11.7^7,036 
11,001,039 
15.511.009 
6,846,807 
2,066.381 
4,255,060 
4,629,863 
742,970 


1842 


doUara. 
0,678»5]5 
8.375,733 
0,448,372 
3,690,184 
1,273.564 
3,572,081 
3,095,671 
355,888 


1S44 


doUara. 
12,006,844 
9.10S^8 
1, 202.488 
4  402.836 
500,018 
3.M0.S8I 
2.380J027 

Ma,3r2 


Statement  of  the  Value  of  the  Exports  of  the  Growth,  Produce,  and  Manufactures  of  the 
United  States,  during  the  Years  1842,  1843,  and  1844. 


PRODUCE 


OP  THE  SEA. 
Piaheriea:— 
Dried  Aah,  or  cod  fisheries 

Pickled  fiah 

Whale  and  oUier  fiah  oil. 

Spermaceti  oil 

Whalebone ■ 

Spermaceti  candlea 


Total. 


OP  THE  POREST. 

Skinaand  fura. 

Ginseng 

Product  of  Wood  :— 
Stavea.    ahinglea,    boards, 

hewn  timber 

Other  lumber 

Masts  and  apars 

Oak  bark  and  other  dye.. 
All  manufactures  of  wood. 
NaTal   stores,   tar,   pitch. 

main,  and  turpentine... 
Ashea— Pot  and  Pearl 


1842 


dollars. 


.'>67.782 
164,324 
1,315,411 
23.1.114 
225.382 
318.907 


1843* 


dollars. 


881.175 
116,042 
803,774 
310,768 
2.'>7,48l 
243,308 


2323.010         2,112.548 


ToUl 

OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Product  of  Animals  :— 

Reef,  tec 

Butter  and  cheese 

Pork 

Horses  and  mules 

Sheep 

Vegetable  Food:— 

Wheat 

Plonr 

Indian  com 

Indian  meal 

Rye  meal 

Rye.  oats,  and  other  small 

grain  and  pulse 

Biscuit  or  ship  bread 

Potatoes 

Applea 

Rioe • 

Tobacco 

Cotton I 

All    other    Agricultura) 
Products  :— 

Flaxseed ! 

Hopa 

Bniwn  sugar j 

Indigo 


598,487 
63,702 


2.203,537 

253,931 

37,730 

1 1 1.087 

623,718 

743,3*20 

K82,741 

5.51 8,202 


1.213,r>38 
38>mH5 

2,G21<,403 
290,054 
38,H02     I 

916,616     I 
7,375,356     ! 
345,150     ; 
617.817  > 
124,396  5  I 

I75,0«2 
323.759 
85,814     I 
32.24.-i     I 
I,907,3rt7 
9,540,7  :>.5     I 
47,.')03.464 


453,869 
193.870 


1,026.170 
211,111 

19.669. 

39.538 
391.312J 

475.357; 
541,004; 


1844 


PRODUCE. 


doliara.    Manufactnrea  icontlnmed.) 
Brought  forward 

Coachea  and  other  carriagee 

609,836;Hata 

197.605!  Saddlery 

l64.323!Waa 

3444)30  Spirita  from  grain  . 
463,096;  Beer,  ale,  porter,  and  dder 
180,402  Sauff  and  tobacco  . 

Lead 


2,550,282 


742,196 
95,009 


Unseed  oil  and  apirita  of 
turpentine 


Cordage... 

Iron— Pi^,  bar  and  naila 


Caatinga. 

All  mannfactorea  of. 
jSpirita  from  molaaaea...  - , 

1,672,279!  Sugar,  reftned 

326J»45 1  Chocolate 

23.274  Gunpowder 

70.370. Copper  and  brass 

019.100  Medicinal  dmg» 

I     Cotton  Piece  Goods  :— 

818.692! Printed  and  coloured.... 

1,140,848  White. 


IStt 


3,3.Vi,099 


1,002,949 
508.968 

2,120,020' 

212,(;9r)l 

20,061 

204,109 

3,7«kJ  073 

281,749 

519,797 


Twist,  yam  and  thread  . 


34,991 

36,547 

8.890 

1,042 


108,640' 
312,232. 

47.757 

32,825 

1,025,726 

4.050.079 

49.119,846 


49.406- 
123,745 


5,813,712  All  other  manulacturea  of. 
Plax  and  hemp,  all  manu- 
factures of 

Wearing  apparel , 

1,8 10,551.  Combs  and  buttons , 

758,8201  Brushes 

3,236,1 79' Billiard  Ubles  and  appa- 

315,096-     ratns | 

27,824  Umbrellas  and  paraaola... 
I  Leather  and  morocco  akins 

.')00,400  Printing  prenaea 

6,759.488  Fire  engines 

404,008,  Musical  instruments 

745,420  p^p^  ^^ J  stationery 

I  Paints  and  Tami«b 

133,477  Vinegar 

3>t8,603  Rarthen  and  stone  ware  . . 
74,I0K,  Manufactures  of  glaaa  .... 

.si,465j tin 

2,182,4681 pewter  nnd  Irad 

8,3:^7,255' marble  aud  stone  .... 

54,063,501' gold,  siilrer  and  leaf.. 

Gold  ar.d  nl?er  coin 

I  Artificial  flowers  Xc  Jewelry 

23  740' Molansca 

51.550  Trunk* 

12.303  Brick  and  lime 

1.176  Domestic  salt 


Total !73,68t<,ll3    |  64,863.736'  79.849,5721 


Total. 


OP  MANUFACTURES.  ;  I 

Koap  and  candlea 4N5.128  I  407,105 

BooU  and  shoes ir>H,025  I  115  3:)5 

Household  furniture 290,907  |  197,982! 


Articles  not  enumerated; 

[Manufactured  - 

619.544  Other  articUa 

204.000 1 

327,938  Total 


Carried  forward. 


945,050    I        720.442      1,141.4821 


doliara. 

945.000 
48,.'W9 
65.882 
2.%980 

101,l»6 
M,70S 
54,«74 

»5.4M 

623k4SS 

W,775 

30,457 
120,454 

•8,507 
020.561 
247,745 
291.490 
3,0  >4 
161.292 

07,021 
139.313 

385,040 

2.2|i7,904 

37.325 

250^1 

1,038 
53.210 
34.714 

1.025 

1300 

5.H3A 
22.502 
lO.'il  1 

1 304 
16,253 
44.840 
60H62 
27.370 
10,208 

7.618 
36.748   I 

•\«»2  : 

16.789  i 
18.021 

Irl23 

i.170,754 
7At8 

19.010 
3.910 
5.738 

30.064 


1843* 


4  014,401 

508.976 
1,350.103 


dellara. 
720.442 

4Ma6 

30,M3 
17.651 

21,395 

44.064 

278,319 

492,705 


32.196 
1203t3[ 

41,188^ 
370^561' 
117,3«7, 

47.345' 

s.on 

47J0M 

Tl»,234: 

108.438 

339i,4l5 

2^75,019 

57.312 

232,774 

I 

326 

28.845 

23,227 

4,467 

415 

4.654 

20.782; 

30,530 

1 

0.6M 

23.613 

51.391 

28  904 

7.555 

2907 

25.344, 

&,026, 

8.545; 


107.429 
3,Tfi!«i 

1^17 
2.072 

I0,262> 


6,417,725^ 

I 
470.2$i: 
575.199' 


U<1.« 
OJN 
iSffl 

tnjm 


SSMll 

141 JN 
I2MM 

I3IJ0 

HA* 
16M» 


4I.CI 

nt.isi 

111 
ii7jnf 

30.P* 
4^ 

2JH 

Mill? 
X,Mi 

I7,M 

OLM 
4ijNI 
»3U 
4.»t 

rrjm 
iiw 


3ja 

12^ 


M4.tfr 


92,900.990     77,70X7n   »J\i,t^ 


*  Nine  montha  only,  which  eadudes  comparison  for  1848. 
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Of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  exports,  69,706,375  dollars  were  shipped  in  American 
vesselii,  and  30,008,804  dollars  in  foreign  vessels.  More  than  one-lialf  the  value  of  exports 
from  the  United  States  in  1844,  consisted  of  the  single  article  of  cotton.  Tohacco  comes 
next,  and  then  flour. 

Table  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Imports  from,  and  Exports  to,  each  foreign  Countr}%  during 
the  Year  ending  September  30,  1842,  and  nine  Months  ending  June  30,  1843. 


COUNTRIES. 


Swediah  W«C  Indies.. 

Dvonark 

DaniriiWertlBdiM... 

HoUand , 

Ualch  But  India*..... 
..      WeMlndiM.... 


OAnltw. 


OmmtA 
mSJk 


oTOovdHope.. 

"  W«C  IndiM  . 

Oalaan 


1849  EXPORTS. 


BrWrii  Aaerinn  CokMiM  . . 

Wtwmuu  <n  the  AdMitto 

»            Mcditcmnen 
gwAAMon  porta 

Pk«ach  Wmk  Indie^'. !  * .' 

n  GuiABI 

MiqMtou  and  Preoch  ftaberies 

Hsyti  ...•••■■>. 

Sp^  M  Ui«  Aduicic I 

M  editcmnean . ! 
TmeriflSi  and  tb«  atber  Ca.| 

narias I 

Manila   and    Philippine  is.| 


»lfeer  Spanii 

Partnfaf....  

Madeira I 

P«yal  and  the  other  Aioree. .  | 

CapedeVerd  Ulanda 

luly , 

»iaU 

Mediierranean  islaoda 

Tilcate 


1119,160 
ftO,I72 


01,411 


Mexico. 

Tencsarla 

N«w  Granada . . . 
Central  America. 


ne  republic 


CMN. 


Beath  America  grncrally. 

China 

Asia  frnerally 

AfMen       „        

Weet  ladNM  generally  . . . 


Niirtbwcst  coaac  of  America.. 
Oihcff  parfa 


4.93l.r>4.'i 
il71).t}8!« 
539,45!) 

41.747 

14,9t8 


Domeaticj    Foretgn 
Produce.    Produce. 

dollan.      doUara. 


TOTAL. 


I 


dollan. 

316,0961 

149.1411 

238,9481 

199,797 

70,766 

701398 

3,936,338 

85,578 

951,650 

I0I.0.V5 

1,434,038 

3,814,904 

36.681,808 

1,599,735 

40,968 

466,037 

llAt4 

390.970 

58,651 

3,904,346 

115.091 

1V,339 

5,950,143 

15,340,728 

1.674,570 

3.890[ 

49\307l 
44.063 
4339 
844.459 
333.299 
991,H0H 

79.723 


10,290 


doUara. 

590,587 

7,547 

100.970 

3,390 

97,819 

157,960 

386,988 

193,580 

15,581 

170,646 

740,519 

9,039,140 

80,979 

ri\06l 

8,961 

983,895 


93.367 
2.409 

36,648 

940,166 

l,076,6fM 

73,868 

80 

93,600 
1,030 

M..^14 
1,200 

i«;,.'i78 

518 

100.444 

579,nKl 

19.71H 

l,34K 

1,930 

10,1 

11.52<« 

.TO44»40 

10\797 

136.526 
7fi.r.i:. 
127.051 
ri6t.H4?2 

46  3*11 
22.»*ir 
37.S,031 
1  l5.«iO.S 
fi7,9rtH 
3r,SJ35' 

1.200; 

70fl.H^•< 

924.914' 

51.135! 

I,7;K)j 

17.594; 

9,370 

I 


dollan. 
836.593 
156,688' 
344,0181 
133,047  j 
08,585 


949.088 

3,693,396 

279,158 

967,231 

101.055 

1,610,684 

4,564,513 

39.613.948 

1,603,014 

49368 

582398 

10,905 

683304 

59351 


510,006 

45393 

4,032 

899366 
334,499 

938,476 

13,241 

336,176 

4,770.449; 

630331 

74,111 

44.H>i4 
68.7H3' 

820,517 
43.1.65m| 
40,208 
«f*4.70!s! 
202.(136' 
406.920; 
1,53 1. 2i« 
6«'.I}.2I2, 
103.724 

9,601,5(r2 
4n,2<}l| 
2r,«4.'N;7 ' 

1,630,676 

iVm.422 

I,414.31i7 

57H,2h|' 

523,976 

207.7(13 

Ulv-WO; 

2370 

19,2!I0 


dollan. 
749303 

297356 
51,318 

485385 

430393 

191,594 

930371 

39,533 

171,095 

990365 

90,141,118 

128,846 

43335 

23,915 

27 

689,777 

44310 

31,199 

837330. 

43349! 

136388 

857.696 

7350,537 

009,149 


135,921 

40,411 

119 

K98.I47 
49,029 

415,0001 


1843  RXPORTS.* 


Domeatic 
Produce. 


Foreign 
Produce.  ; 


1 5,058  > 


I69,6r,4' 

..         I 

72.f»57 

182,M.^4l 

415300! 

2.7K2.40G' 

1.101,280, 

ll.\7:i3| 

132.167 

3317,«W8; 

7*«3,4mh: 

121, 7  .'.3. 

ft573.'8J' 

i:i5.5i;3j 

4,."iK5,.'S66 


45.845' 
36,206  > 


dollan. 

309367 

292,030 

18.381 

313SS 

74357 

079,158 

1,688397 

90^930 

904337 

24388 

1.674324 

37,140.005 

2303,354 

208,.'MI9 

918,951 

0,436 

937376 

57,805 

30,055 

9,332,309 

116,145 

99,978 

9,617,005 

10,384,578 

1,180.904 

1332 

90345 

981328 

45374 

.S2I5 

010.71.6 

50,100 


57.743 

2320322 

442.034 

59,096 

37.«V40 
8369 

52.227 
541.500 

32358 
108,001 
400,940 
108,405 
105,240 
007.745 
4h3,077 

72,009 

34,469 
1,56H.584 
I6S,0S3 
219.576 
869.H83 


693' 


dollan.   I 

76,996, 

18,33(», 

15,807 

2,346 

6,510! 

74,540 

938,140 

103J49 

10319 

»N5,485 

392,9841 

1,106,064; 

14.657, 

1,180 

38,107 

11,471 

140.136 

11.232 

95,671 
695 

16,304 
107.417 
441.578 

83,701 


3,025, 

54.43.'i' 

3W,875, 

11,321: 

1,538' 

3.8.V, 

621! 

4378' 

1M6,721 

51 371 

lV8,03S 
68,014 
37,713, 

564.1991 

100.425, 
89.944 
18.107 

223.704 
94.026 
7.\5I9 

I70,5H*> 


663,.'t65 

267.2i»6 

22,189 

12.-. 

I8,N05 

140 


.'M)340 

11.024 

119,178 

3,320.797 

4.V3355 

60,6M 

41,505 

9.100 

57,205 

798,221 

81.429 

108,091 

570,178 

176,479 

142,053 

1.471,937 

5S3,509 

161 353 

59,066 

1,702,288 

262,  KK* 

90ri.|V5 

l,O40.4t;3 

98.713 
2,418.958 
.'rtl,i:.7 
303.249 
95,537 
77.760 
36,206 


Total 100.169361    09.960,996     11.791338  104.001.534    64.753.700 '  77 .703.783J     0..'i.52,6U7 ,  84.346.480 
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«  Nine  Montha  ending  June  38,  1813. 
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AMERICA. 


i 


Statistical  View  of  the  ComDierce  of  the  United  States,  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Imports  ii 
and  Exports  to,  each  Foreign  Country,  from  the  1st  of  July,  1843,  to  the  SOth  of  Ji 
1844. 


COUNTRIES, 


V^luf!  *tt  EiportPn. 


Domed  tie 


Poreipi 


Tiilu«  of 


COUNTRIES. 


ValDo  of  KsppOAtL 


Frwlocc, 


RiutU .> 

Fnuvia  - .  i . . . . 
Swcflen  vid  Nnnvmy' 
Svrdlflb    W»t     In 

dies. 

DeamarlL^'^^i  ■-  >-» 
Dftnlili  W^t  1ndi«i 

HonAoiJ^..'^  t.. 

Dutch  Euit  Endica,, 
Dulrfa  W««t  IndLM  < 

D^itjcli  Guiaim  ., 

Belfiium >  <  < 

Hsnae  Towiii.» .  .* .. 

ScodaiMl  ^ < 

Ireland  . , . , , 

Gil»r«lur  *........ 

Malta .- 

Brititb  EMt  In  die* 
Britiah  AffU^n  |»rtii 
Auitrnlia. «,........ 

lla.UEitiiui ..,.  ,.,,,, 
Cape  of  Good  [lop«.. 
firltlah  Weat  tudiea- 
Brtii^b  QuUaA 
Hmkiiatam  ...,  , 
Brittah  AiD<tricAD  ca- 

tiviea 

Other    Bdtifh  cdIh- 


datinn- 
]94,«0O 

3, 1 74,4fl3 
•IMIVJ41 

43,Mt] 
33M13 

4.114,118 


Pnneci  «ii   tbti   At- 


Franee  an  the  If  edl- 

tfrmneao  ..,,,..  J 
French  West  iDdlra 
Pre  neh  Guiana,  ■  ■ ,  - 

B^urboa.. 

Pr^^Dcb  African  porti 

Spaia  on  the  Allan - 

tk i.«.. ,.... 

Bpaiit  odOL  the  MedL 

lei 


C^irifd  fofwanl,  >  ft2«»3S,MQ 


d>dlara^ 
33,908 

ri,33i 

11^3 
fl7J30 

4,793 
393,2041 


i,t04.TSa 
3,4S4 


13,7Gfi 


n,lll 

7,94D 

33T4&a 


3,1*4 
41,514 

l,3W»7V7 


dolUrpi. 

ai*,a74 

f30,lOl 

a70,3»f 

3A9«383 
323.244? 

S,no3;§0l 

3,5^i,«7 

46^40, 1  iiO 

1,953,473 

43^1 

a70,fl«3 

lfi.998 

CJ  6,966 

I9,6e7 

4,136,l>4€ 
30i»,33ie 
3J9,l}t9 

6,7iS,fi03 


ft.»S7.0«4    U,l4fl^a 


§9.104 

3A,9Tg' 

T,0S3 


33,340 


1, 189,897 
617,346 
37,03<l 

3,484 

ie^9«7 


S03,439 


dollar*. 
LD3d,4I9 


Br«iU|hC  fcrrvard . . 
I3«e09  Trnerit^if.  and  otbvT 


doltu 


4St^^ 


a3,Tifl 

6,003 


Manilla^  and  Philips 
pliieliland*.,.,''^. 

Cuba 

634,447 1  Other  £(p«abb  Wc«t 
l,3IO,Oi«L       I  ikdin.,,. ....,.,. 

939,9^4  Portuga] ..*,,.. 

agfktsa  Msdrira.,.,..,..,,, 

4$,ir74,Payal,  and  the  alb^ 

G.'Hjnj     Aboi^p...  *...,,.*. 

I,l36,38fi  Cane  d^Verd  MAikda 

4»,4r6.0^(  lulv ..* 

jyi7 j339  SLcritj  ............  ^ . 

ei,DM4  Kanliola.. ......,,.. 

44^4  TritHte, . ,. , , . « .^. . ,  • 
ISTfirkey ,.. 

eaa^TWTeia*  ..»,,»,.....,*  * 

iHeUcD  ,„....,.... 

1 23  Cen  t  r»l  America . , . , 

I  Vtineznel*.  ,.** 

S9,lfifl  fivw  Graoadi 

eS730fi  Braail, ,.*,*.., 

9,3iifi  Are^Qtipe  Eepublk:. 
341^343  Cuplatiue  El<<piitilH^. 

iCbiU ......,.., 

U465k7lS  Peru - 

iSontb  AmericA,  g«- 
nerallr  ...p.._.-* 
HaTil ...- 

15,946pl«e;Cbma,.,,«,. 

KuropF^  ffptierally . . 

1, 603^  1ft  Aula,  ei>neratly  .. .  „ 

37Cli,d9!t  Africa^  Een*raUy-  - . . 

Sa,333  Maraccn. ,..,,.,,... 

We»t    Indies,  ^eot- 

rallT 

Smndirith  ialuida... . 
AtluiEkr  (loeua...... 

Nitrth-vrfC  coul  ol 
America-. 


taa,l57 


3«I,SJ7 


i;.72a,87&i  ia>ftT4.2t»i  7l,60T,7d3 


Tot»L. 


1^394^001 

636,963 

44,7e3 

I9,a4£ 

ii0,jJ9 

I^^7i 
l,S&2,732 

44S,41}1 

73.6*1 

3;40»,4m 

S49w33S 

394,^6 

U,0&S 

lft\S3« 

1.11D,«H1 
«AJtfO 

171,091 
6tL,30e 


1TS,4fi9 


MT,&» 


131^1 
5*177 


llei,in       4 


lfirCT3A 

Sil.lOl 

4f|,W9 
aA.741 
49.tl3 

^,7*4  ^^^^ 


T38S 

41.0ft& 
1.17* 


161^441 


%m 


1>9J1S«]7«  ll,4&4,aeT  1ll,«0M«lii 
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Imports  of  the  United  States  from  each  FOTeign  Country,  for  the  Year  ending  30th  of 

June,  1844. 


IMPORTBD  PROM. 

Free  of 
Doty. 

'.s'^r 

'itB5^ 

TOTAL. 

InAnerican 
Vessels. 

InPorvicn 
Veiseliir 

RomU 

dollars. 
109.390 

22.559 
173,020 

9r,074 

594.429 

603.044 

101,900 

59 

37.203 

2.267,482 

10,300 

258 

14,275 

isi'ioo 

438,222 

710,924 

150,546 

8,081 

8,060 

766^808 

795,460 

2,167 

257,012 

6,805 

32.056 

51,895 

09,488 

1,661,291 

72,974 

16,082 

1,645 

2,608 

8.200 

97,085 

72,122 

40,777 

52,955 

1,24^976 

11,060 

2,000,096 

56,418 

89,146 

833,461 

5,856,558 

22,088 

1,052 

562.915 

47,810 

4,124,086 

16.051 

295.863 

1.910 

doUars. 

293,584 

7,057 

16.705 

212 

116.054 

273 

1.805.291 

333,670 

138.076 

158,740 

19 

654.400 

33,212,979 

335.560 

42.847 

10,414 

15 

402,410 

70.719 

309,613 

80,366 

64 

20,675 

122 

7,021,803 

542,317 

2,701 

6,207 

65,450 

40,002 

79*064 

652.498 

45,654 

4.428 

2,532 

8,074 

600 

707,248 

280,871 

43.325 

196.587 

1,176 

179,723 

20,406 

34.\942 

62,407 

84,803 

209.420 

839,879 

122,630 

1,356,474 

137,733 

68.064 

325,201 

18.484 

148.900 

37,069 

dollars. 

650,445 

4.952 

405,000 

948 

335,373 

5,790 

120,021 

381,082 

134.864 

125,634 

49,060 

43,034 

5,995.020 

181,370 

44.070 

10,585 

239V186 
1784>65 
44.M78 
07,431 
640 
431 

7.657.494 

265,541 

23.365 

112.476 

180,863 

308.189 

9,758 

576.259 

7.610.032 

2,306,574 

179,195 

18,727 

18329 

1,036 

292,503 

103,780 

147,987 

130,324 

4,700 

18,545 

frl7,070 

40,964 

114.583 

15,667 

302,589 

187.300 

45 

63.666 

29.772 

68.550 

481.878 

373 

14;»78 

1,625 

dollars. 

1,059.419 

12,609 

421.834 

23.710 

024.447 

6003 

2.130.386 

1.310.081 

936.984 

388,288 

40,144 

634.777 

41,470.081 

527.230 

88.084 

44.274 

15 

882.792 

687,000 

1,465.715 

248,343 

9,385 

29,166 

122 

16,946,106 

1,603.318 

28,233 

874,695 

262,127 

881,237 

61.653 

724.811 

0,030,421 

2.425,202 

109,705 

22,904 

29,570 

4  830 

1.006,926 

462,773 

232.089 

385,866 

.%870 

1,441,244 

678.551 

2,387,002 

223,408 

189,616 

1,436,479 

6,883,800 

144,763 

1,421.102 

750,370 

184  424 

4.931,255 

34.908 

459.237 

41.504 

dollars. 

1,030,590 

12,417 

39.882 

23,719 

622,045 

5,790 

88.310 

860,001 

935,964 

386,283 

49,144 

430,574 

3M73,564 

245,731 

4,236 

44.274 

88i792 

938,174 

245.163 

9.001 

11,790 

122 

15,507,035 

1,165.061 

28,233 

343.248 

214,294 

322,491 

54,050 

724.811 

9/»23,521 

2,39M83 

187.805 

22,904 

26,342 

4.836 

793.093 

322.661 

150,711 

272.008 

5,876 

1.425,260 

642.633 

2,318,476 

212,780 

189,616 

1,322.716 

5.'>23.738 

122,703 

1,241.696 

750,370 

184,424 

4,876,144 

34,908 

423354 

41,504 

dollars. 
22,823 

PruMia 

102 

382,469 

HwWidi  Wat  Indira 

Dankh  West  Indies 

1,501 

p¥^B«rk 

273 

HftnM  Towns 

2348.076 

Holland 

450.080 

Dtttdi  BMt  Indies 

Dnteb  Westlndies..^ 

Opteh  Gnlans 

V^igini 

204303 

BngUnd 

6.802.617 

Rcetiend 

281,406 

Iffvlead 

83348 

OibnJUr 

Malta 

Britiah  East  IndWs 

16 

Britiah  West  Indies 

924.601 

827.541 

British  Hoodoras 

3,100 

British  Oniana..... . 

384 

Cane  of  Good  Hone 

17,376 

vap^m^vwu  avpr .-^...^ 

Pt'aaeeeti  Atlantic 

439.087 

447.057 

Fk<aaeh  Onisna 

Fiewih  West  Indies 

31,447 

BMteen  Atlantic 

87  833 

68.746 

TStteriA 

0,603 

Manilla 

Cuba 

106,900 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies 

30.017 

TvttamJT, 

11,900 

Mndeua 

Fayal 

CanedeVerds 

83«8 

I^. 

302,033 

swf;  .:......... .... 

140,112 
81378 

Trterti.... ::;:..;;:..:.::::::::;::.: 

-Tarhey 

113.858 

JHoroeco 

Haytl 

15,084 

Texas 

Mexico 

35,918 
68  520 
10,628 

New  Grenada 

Venesnela 

112,763 

Braxil 

1360,068 

CbplatiDe  RepnMie 

22.000 

Arrcndne  Renabiic 

170,496 

Para 

China t......... 

55,111 

Asis,  generally 

35,383 

Month  £as ....... 

Total 

'  24.700,881 

52,315.291 

31.352,863 

108.435,035 

04,174,673 

14,260362 

DOO 
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IMPORTS   INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  UNDER  THE  VARIOUS  TARIFFS. 


Amount  of  Goods  Imported  into  the  Umted  States,  for  the  Year  ending  the  30th  of 

Septemher,  1807. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Quantity. 


Valve. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Value  of  foods  paying; 
aaad  valorem  duty 
of  15  per  cent  ... 

Ditto,  174  ditto.... 

Ditto,  Sl|  ditto 

MaliMef  and  Madeira 
winee gallon* 

Brnfuady da 

Shemr do. 

All  otner  wines  • .  .do. 

Foreif n  spiriti  from 
fram do. 

Rram  other  mate- 
rials  do. 

Molasses do. 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter, 
do, 

TeM.Bobea Iba, 

SoflKbeaf...  ..do. 

— —  Hyson... do. 

•^  other  green. ..  .do. 

do. 

do. 

^  __  da 

Biigarsa  browB|  Ac.  da 

^"■^  dayedf  4ko..  ..da 


number. 


905.103  at  t.ao 

1S,948       4.35 

315,77ft        I.IS 

4,843,480        0.83 

1,477/179  1.0 


0.93 
8.36 


dollan.   cts. 


9.915,243 
8,511,234 


926,559  0.55 

1,511,051  0.33 

2,016,177  0.62 

1,251,367  1.8 

2,813.017  0.75 

58,824311  0.28 

9,101,344  0.25 

3.640  0.40 

175.110,619  0.10 

45,398,494  0.13 


46,861,538 

11.007.070 

696,703 

1,023,821 

59,279 

353,672 

3,051,397 


0,221,175 
3^)04,044 

I24/W7 

498.946 

l,250/n9 

1,251,367 

2,217,362 

16,470,947 

2,207,061 

1,458 

17,511,081 

5.901,804 


1,477,679      0 


Sugars,  candy  and  re- 
fined  lbs. 

Almonds do. 

Currants do. 

Prunes  and  plums. do. 

Pigs do. 

RiusiBS,  in  jars   and 

boxes .do. 

All  others do. 

Candles,  tallow do. 

Wax  &  spwmaceti.do. 

Cheese do. 

Soap ..do. 

Tallow do. 

Spices,  mace do. 

nutmegs do. 

cinnamon do. 

doves. do. 

pepper. do. 

pimento. da 

cassia do. 

Tobacco,  manufac- 
tured, other  than 
snuff  and  cigars  ..do. 

Snuff. da 

Indigo do. 

Cott<m do. 


number. 


dollars,    ota. 


150,980  at  0.18 

28,797 

48 

685,400 

0.21 

143.934 

0 

436.040 

0.13 

50.680 

37 

103.766 

0.14 

14.527 

14 

283,353 

0.15 

42,502 

06 

864.419 

0.10 

188,307 

04 

2,918.073 

0.10 

201.807 

30 

547,540 

0.14 

08,556 

28 

4,412 

0.00 

2.647 

20 

1,029.642 

0.28 

288,290 

76 

2,000,125 

0.18 

376,222 

50 

1,750.279 

0.15 

202,541 

85 

2,105 

7.50 

10.462 

50 

8,182 

3.25 

10,341 

50 

9.070 

1.92 

17,425 

92 

48.526 

0.84 

40,761 

84 

3,409,433 

0.23 

80*369 

09 

1,196,239 

0.22 

203,172 

56 

141,348 

0.34 

48,058 

81 

10,261 

0.20 

2351 

SO 

57,002 

0.25 

14,250 

50 

l,010,ii72 

1.83 

I3493a» 

76 

3,877.870 

O.Il 

1,047,130 

70 

Statement  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  Goods,  Wares,  &c.  imported  into  the  United 
States,  commencing  1st  of  October,  1814,  and  ending  30th  of  September,  1817. 


8Pecl£S  OP  MgaCH^NDlSB, 


Goods  pifififf  dulf  Id  vmL,  al  71  per  cl, 


n  ft  ^        fi 

«        ui   .. 

f  II  40      ,, 

Wtve«p^  Madeira. . ...,..,. ^ .. , ,«gidloiitf 

Burgundy,  lie.....  p.*.....  .« ..do. 

•^»  Sbrrty  aud  Ht.  Ln^ai- ........ .  du^ 

~^—  all  of bert,«. ,,,.,«.,.,. do. 

Spill tn  tmm  eniii* I  ---  * dii. 

'  otber  mai«rials>'>' >..«*#......., ' 


> — ~  ilymm  and  Tmrng  Hyaou. 

Sngaj',  brovn«  4 «.,,......,,... 

white.. p. 


All 


d< 

.failDiit 


Total  dollar*. 


QUANTITY. 


KHi,MO 

3,^1!) 

29.ftM 

I3«MI9 

fil7.l9S 

Ml«,7t« 

115,155 

1.103,1912 

1 81, IMA 

*»07.W4 

4lpa3l,X3ti 

3,Gor.,3eo 

10.ftM,577 

tpOWKiai 


1810 


3N3Di 

13,F*J 

lftJ,9M 

l,OVl,077 

1307  J  H 

M03,t55 

410,155 

7U*,-iMl 

26,279 

tMMn 

l,434,Al» 

48,56^635 

o.a:.vs90 
]5,970,i  in 

i*4M.*4!* 
2,iM,841 


1817 


186|li0 
B,5i§ 

1,461.408 
174,325 

4yllS«l» 
440,450 

2.143.667 

2.100^11 
J,!M«,435 

8,37M,79I 
31,318354 

11,480,048 


VALUE. 


dallftn. 


41,703361 
R,764i0el 

eD5..lt2 
403.557 
31,114 
41,504 

uo«3^ie 

575,709 

i4'96,4*m 

6^L01^.ei«4 

8ttl,440 

4,UiV^l 

3,564,4^2 

ti3,080,07a 


IB16 


doliir*. 

540,<>E)1 

fiv430,IS3 

4,»3l,730 

0U,8O3,t43 

18,172,418 

304^« 

l,Oigi,tOG 

»U^3 

307*5afi 

3,6aoLOir 

7M,040 
a,8S4^tT 

309>7e 
714^11 


%tbU11T 

1,44^386 

4,347.1^ 

li,»^M3 

iW,3l«,700 


isn 


doUan. 
1,47^013 

I7,dai.3(i6 

2,^87,371 

i,2«a 

^^{1,324 
42,040 

i3A,oei 

1,40  MOS 
342,900 

0i<i37,lfl4 
133,9S7 

umtjm 

T9e,M4 

s,ew,r.39 

1,986.433 

ii,«ai,«04 
K073.7ea 

«,9fi3^ll 

1,740,^74 
i,43L,M« 

i«,73^»r 
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Statement  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Merchandise  imported  from  1821  to  1842,  and  al» 
the  Amount  of  Duties  which  accrued  annually  upon  such  Merchandisey  during  the 
said  Period.     Year  ending  September  30th. 


YEARS. 


Free  of  Duty. 


Pajring  Duty. 


TOTAL. 


Grass  DutinM 


18S1.. 
1822.. 
1823.. 
1834.. 


1825. 
1820. 
1827., 
1828. 


NEW  TARIFF. 


1820. 
1830.. 
1831.. 


NEW  TARIFF. 


1833... 
1834... 
183A... 
1836... 
1837... 
1838... 
1839... 
1840... 
1841... 
1842... 


NEW  TARIFF. 


dnIUra. 

10,082,313 
7,298,708 
9,048,388 

12,963,733 


10,947,510 
l3,.'V67,7e9 
11,855.104 
13,379,176 


11,805.501 
13,746,245 
13,450,025 
14,249,453 


32,447,050 
08,393,180 
n,940,493 
92,056.481 
69.250,031 
60,860,005 
76,401,793 
57,196.204 
66,019.731 
30.627,480 


dollira. 
52,503,411 
75.942333 
68,530,070 
67,985,234 


85,303,565 
73,406,708 
67,628,964 
76,130,M8 


62,687,028 
58,130,675 
80,734.400 
86,770,813 


75,670,361 
58,138,153 
71,955.349 
97,923,554 
71,730.186 
52,857,390 
85.690,340 
49,945,315 
61,926,446 
69,534,601 


dolUni. 
03,589,724 
83.341,451 
77,570,367 
80,549,007 


96,340,075 
84,974,417 
79,484,968 
88,509.634 


74,493,5«7 
70,876J>20 
103,101,134 
101,039,266 


108,118,311 
136,521,333 
149,895,743 
189,080,035 
140,089,317 
113,717,404 
162,093.133 
107,141,519 
137,»4«.in 
100.163.087 


dliB.  rtB. 
10.475,708  57 
34  066,i06  41 
2t,4«2,tM  3} 
25,486^617    M 


31.651071  SO 

«6,U83.M1  91 

S7,»48,956  Jr 

«9  951,3«  M 


37,eW.7il  U 

S8.38»,a05  « 

36,59^118  l» 

39,341,175  e 


S4.in,S7t  B 
10,06ii.70»  91 
t3.8Si,73f  m 

ao.8io»iir  07 

18,1M.131  N 
19.iOI.tt9  45 
t&,554,983  91 
15klOf.19t  O 
I9.919.4n  If 
18vOK3^4CM 


*'  The  above  table  embraces  a  period'of  the  complete  operation  of  four  general  tarifii 
viz.:  the  tariff  of  1824,  the  high  protective  tariff  of  1828,  that  of  1832,  and  £e  compnaoK 
act  of  1833.  From  1821  to  1830  the  banking  movement  in  the  United  States  wai  ic- 
markably  steady.  The  loans  of  the  United  States  Bank,  which  was  the  governing  povOt 
varied  in  all  that  time  scarcely  3,000,000  dollars.  The  consequence  was  that  every  inerMi 
of  the  duties  checked  imports  in  a  marked  degree.  In  1828  the  imports  were  large  pcenotf 
to  the  operation  of  the  tariff.  In  the  two  succeeding  years  they  fell  off  immenselv.  I« 
1831,  they  began  to  feel  the  impulse  of  the  bank  movement.  From  1830  to  1833,  4i 
national  bank  extended  its  loans  from  40,000,000  dollars  to  66,000,000  dollars,  or  sxtf- 
five  per  cent  in  two  years.  This  movement  of  the  '  regulator'  was  followed  by  that  of  al 
the  banks  in  the  union,  and  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  the  inflation,  with  fow 
drawbacks,  continued  to  the  great  explosion  of  1836-7;  from  which  time  thegcood 
movement  of  banks  has  been  that  of  curtailment.      From  1821  to  1825,  the  whole  * ^ 


into  New  York  rose  34,000,000  dollars,  of  which  26,000,000  dollars  was  in  the  port  if 
New  York.  Under  the  tariff  which  came  into  operation  in  that  year,  the  imports  tAft 
17,000,000  dollars  in  1827;  of  which  9,000,000  dollars  was  in  the  port  df  NewYflA 
Under  the  tariff  of  1828,  a  further  fall  of  9,000,000  dollars  in  1830  took  place;  of  lAA 
6,000,000  dollars  was  in  Uie  port  of  New  York.  From  that  year  up  to  1836,  under  Ae 
bank  expansion,  a  total  increase  in  imports  of  119,000,000  dollars  took  place;  83,000^ 
dollars,  or  nearly  eighty  per  cent  of  the  amount,  was  in  New  York.  Down  to  1841,  *" 
decreasing  duties,  but  a  contracting  currency,  a  decrease  of  82,000,000  dollazs  took 
68,000,000  dollars,  or  eighty-three  per  cent  of  this  was  in  New  York — an  immeDse : 
off  in  business.  These  facts  show,  concisely,  that  the  two  causes  operate  poweffiiOr  9* 
the  welfare  of  New  York,  more  than  upon  the  rest  of  the  union,  viz. :  a  hifffa  tariff  ibbi 
dear  currency.  Under  the  contracting  currency  with  decreasing  duties,  the  trade  of  Nc* 
York  fell  off  from  1839  to  1840,  seventy-seven  per  cent.  She  has  now  to  encounter  a  id 
further  reduction  of  the  currency,  added  to  duties  meant  to  be  protective.  Under  such  cff- 
cumstances  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  ini|X)rts  will  be  carried  back  to  the  grade,  at  ka* 
of  1830,  viz.:  70,000,000  dollars,  or  about  36,000,000  dollars  in  New  York;  and  dw  i^> 
time  when  the  connexion  of  Boston  with  the  western  country,  by  railroad,  hat  wwl»" 
tionised  the  trade  in  d<»nicstic  goods  and  has  withdrawn  from  New  York  a  large  cott- 
nii;ssio]i  business.*' — Ilunfs  Magazine,  I 
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SuBiMARY  Statement  of  Imports  in  1841. 


DBSCRIPTION. 

In  American 
Vea»ela. 

In  Foreign 

VesMU. 

TOTAL. 

Value. 

Value. 

Valu«. 

ValiM  of  norchandlM  paying  specific  da  ties.  •  •  •  • 

dollars. 
23,700.022 
80,525,639 
68.W6.«0 

dollars. 
3.61  ^782 
4.085.013 
7,023,505 

dollars. 
27,315,804 
34,610,642 
66,010,731 

YiJiiS  of  merchAiidise  liree  of  duty 

Total 

1 13,2*1377        '             H,7M,300 

127,946,177 

Statement  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandise,  Imported  into 
the  United  States,  during  the  Year  1842. 


8PBCIB8  OF 
MERCHANDISE. 


DDTT  ran. 
Artklea  imported  for  the  use  of 

tlie  Uoitod  Sutes 

AHiclea  specially  imported  for 
pUloeophical  societies,  *c., 
Tis:— 
PUkMopliical  apparatos,  Ike. 
Booka,  maps,  and  charts  .... 
Btatwary,  boats,  castn,  &c . . . . 
Palatiiifs,  drawinn,  etcb- 
iBfB,  and  eograTUigs 

ana  of  botany 

and  iaTootious  of 


,  anwrooght 

_     „  I  and  sulphnr 

BMk  of  the  cork  tree 

Ctay.  anwroaght 

1U«i  of  all  kinds  

Fwa,  vndressed t 

Bav  hides  and  skinii 

Oypewaa  or  plaster  of  Paris. . 

Wood,  dii*.*.'.*." *.'.'.'.'.'.*.  !!!*.!! 

anmannCMtured,     (emcept 
y,  aaCin,  rosewood  ,and 


Quantity. 


number. 


Aaiflials  fbr  breed 

Pevter,  old,  lit  only  for  reman  o- 


Thi, i»  pigs,  bars,  and  blocks. . . . 

-—  Ib  plates  and  sheets 

Effia,  tnpiga  and  bars 

—  eM,  ftt  only    for  remanu- 
CMtare 

Oofper,  in  pigs  and  bars 

-^  fai  plates,siiiled  to  the  sheath- 
li«  of  shire 

—  eld,  lit  ealy  for  remannfac- 


5::Sii 


geld. 


lbs. 

da 

W«l,  not  exceeding  eight  cents 

Mr  lb. do, 

'^^  do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

CMBpher do. 

IndtiTr. do. 


^^' 


Grade  salt] 


tar.: 


Valne. 


dollars. 
17,118 


7,755 

21,153 

066 

6.8M 
4,948 

643 

l,77.s 

5.995 

105,084 

10,634 

84.422 

3.8<58 

13,857 

468.220 

503,030 

4,067,816 

78,513 

75,4  IH 

305,401 


148,112 
28,289 

1,145 
282.135 
922.309 


DDTT  PKBK  (continued). 

Brought  forward , 

Soda  ash 

Bristles 

Lastings  and  prunellas,  for  shoes 

or  buttons 

Epaulets  and  wings,  of  gold  or 

silTor 

Linens,  bleached  and  unbleached 
Articles  not  enumerated 


SPBCIBS  OP 
MERCHANDISE. 


ToUl. 


8*481 
1,202 

.... 

821,109 

.... 

881,107 

.... 

82,195 

.... 

56,365 

.... 

89,458 

.... 

706,02© 

.... 

3.290,264 

15,692,0M 

4,.W,108 

112,764,635 

8,931.177 

10,637,251 

685,649 

499,135 

28,576 

2,576,159 

92,977 

8,059 

416 

1P7,865 

16,748 

40,000 

1,220 

22,745 

7,939 

23,213 

18,155 

.... 

30,321 

.... 

38,478 

.... 

334,625 

.... 

29.n6 

PATINO  DDTIBS  AD  TALOBtM. 

Manufactures  of  wool  :— 

Cliiths  and  caasimeres 

Mfrino  shawb 

Blankets  not  above  serenty 
fire  cents  each 

aboTo  seventy>five  cents 

each 

Hosiery,  gloves,  mitts,  and 
binding<i 

Worsted  stuff  goods 

Other  manufactures  of  wool. 

Woollen  yam lbs, 

Worsted  yam 

Manufactures  of  cotton  : — 

Dyed,  printed,  or  coloured.. 

White 

Twist,  yam,  and  thread 

Hosiery,  glores,  mitts,  and 
bindings 

Nankeens,  direct  from  China 

Other  manufsctures  of  cotton 

Manufactures  of  silk,  from  India, 

China,  &c.  :— 

Piece  goods 

Other  articles 

Manufactures  of  silk,  from  other 


Quantity. 


number. 


Piece  goods 

Hosiery,  gloves,  mitts,  and 

bindings 

Sewing  silk 

Other  manufactures  of  silk. . 

Silk  and  worsted  goods 

Camlets  of  gOAts'  nair  or  camels* 

hair 

Lace,    silk,   silk   Toils,  shawls, 

shades,  &c 

Thread  and  cotton 

Manufactures  of  flax,  Tia.  :— 
Linens,  bleached   and   un. 

coloured. 

dyed  or  coloured 

Hoaier^,  gloTea,  mitts,  and 

bindings 

Other  manufactures  of  llaz.. 
Manufactures  of  hemp,  Tia.: — 

Sail  dnck 

Sheeting,  brown  and  white. 


2,670 


Valne. 


doHam. 
27,285,438 
62,216 
74,395 

71,763 

278 

10.047 

3,123,358 


30,627,405 


3,996.577 
185,296 

2861,052 

285,281 

375,297 

2,366,122 

336,989 

1,053 

216,556 

6,168.544 

1,285,804 

457,017 

1,027,621 

53 

638,486 


541,506 
23,413 


8,066,409 

70.754 

385.748 

333,54  ^ 

1,311.770 

2.122 

10,026 
657,982 


2,058.618 
200.187 

3.738 
501.621 

516,880 
110.782 


Carried  fitrward.. 


27.285.438 


Carried  forward. 


904 


AMERICA. 


SPECIES  OP 
MERCHANDISE. 


Qaantity. 


Value. 


SPECIES  OP 
MERCHANDISE. 


Quantity.         Value. 


PATiMO  DUT.  AD  VAL.  (conUaued), 

Brought  forward , 

Manufactures  of  hemp,  vis. : — 

Ticklenburgs^Oniaburga,  and 
bnriafM 

Odier  manufactures  of  hemp 
Hata,  caps,  and  bonnets : — 

Leghorn,  straw,  chip,  grass, 
ftc 

Fur,  wool,  leather,  and  silk.. 
Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel:— 

Side-arms 

Fire-arms 

Drawing  knires 

Cutting  knives 

Hatchets,  ames,  and  adses.. . 

Socket  chisels 

Steelyards  and  tcalebeams 

Vices 

Sidkles  or  reaping  hooks. . . 

Scythes , 

Spades  and  shorels 


number. 


vbod  screws 

Other  manufM^tures  of  iron, 

ftc 

Mannfacturea  of— 

Copper 

Brass 

Tin 

Pewter 


Leather 

Marble 

Wood,  cabinet  wares. 

other  manufacturea  of. . 

Gold  and  silver,  pearls,  pre- 

<^ns  stones,  &c ., 

Watches  and  parts  of  watches. 
Glassware,  cut,  and  not  apeci- 


plain . . . 

paying 


per  cent. 
wCres,< 


do. 

duty   of   twenty 


,  China  and  porcelain. 

earthen  and  stone 

plated,  not  specified..... 

B«H 

lapanned 

Saddlery,  common,  tinned,  and 

japanned 

— —  plated,  brass,  and  polished 


Square  wire  for  umbrella  stretch 


Ooadi  and  harness  furniture. 
Carriages  and  parts  of  carriages 
Slates  of  all  kinds 

SnUla,  prepared 
lack  lead  pencila 

Paper  hanpnn 

Haircloth  and  hair  seating 

Bolting  cloths 

Brashes  of  all  kinds 

Copper  bottoms  cut  round,  ftc. . 

Vfin,  silvered  or  plated 

Rawallk 

Indigo lbs. 

Wool,  exceeding  eight  cents  per 

lb.. ••• do. 

do. 

do. 


CofRse. 

Cocoa 

Fruits  :— 

Almonds do. 

Currants do. 

Pmnea do. 

Figs dc 

Raiaina do. 

Spices:— 

Mace do. 

Nntmegs do. 

Cinnamon dc 

Clovea do. 


Carried  forward., 


103,444 
819,210 


946,884 

783,701 

101.392 

1,673,941 

1.779.620 

1,090.030 

547.426 

1,714,563 

9f,639,9t7 

4,551 

114,016 

14,976 

978,057 


dollars. 
33,390,758 


187,006 
37,049 

674,876 
90,803 

6,510 

05,137 

4.947 

1.100 

2,310 

7,995 

5,349 

12,967 

4.388 

35,590 

11,945 

1.767 

113,469 

9,017.601 

78,545 

163,309 

35.355 

13,190 

336 

86M40 

16,845 

77,666 

176,800 

110,474 
S99,4M 

94.300 
71,958 

984,974 
148,355 
1,409.706 
84,668 
95,566 
34.781 

69.356 

06.989 

376 

4.379 

8.966 

118,853 

11,843 

4,479 

44,704 

64.670 

9,046 

89,884 

9.174 

1.650 

33.003 

731,350 

111.733 

7.461 

103,196 

129,874 
47,844 
48.134 
58393 

797.961 

3.307 
60.715 

7,106 
46,145 


PATiifo  OUT.  AD  VAL.  (conttumtd). 

Brought  forward 

Spioes : — 

Pepper lbs. 

Pimento do. 

Cassia dc 

Ginger . • 

Camphor 

Clothing,  ready-made. 
Articles  not  enumerated,  at  5  per 
cent  ad  valorem, 

Do.  do. 

Dc  dc 

Dc  do. 

Dc  dc 

Do.  do. 

Do.  dc 

Do.  dc 

Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 


5.700,846 

1,098^499 

334^407 

111,198 

80,819 


48,714,037 
91Q3M 
80^61 


10  dc 
19idc 
15  do. 
90  do. 
35  do. 
30  do. 
85  dc 


60  dc 


Total. 


PATINO  srSCIFIG  DITTIBS. 

Flannels square  yards 

Rockings  and  iMises do. 

Carpetin^is — Brussels,  Wilton,  ft 

treble  ingrained do. 

other  ingrained  andVenetian 

dc 
Floor  cloth,  patent,  printed,  or 

painted dc 

Furniture  oil  cloth do. 

Cotton  baggine 

Wines— Madeira. gallona 

Sherry do. 

Sicily do. 

Red,  of  France dc 

-  other,  of  France ' 

-  French,  in  bottles do. 

red,  of  Spain  ft  Austria.. do. 

other,' of  Spain,  Austria,Ger> 

many,  6l  the  Mediterranean  do. 

of  other  countries,  in  casks 

dc 

of  other  countries,  in  botdes 

do. 

Spirits  from  grain .do. 

other  materials do. 

Molasses 

Vinegar do. 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter,  in  casks  do. 

iu  bottles do. 

Oil— spermaceti do. 

whale  and  other  fish.... do. 

olive do. 

castor do. 

linseed do. 

rapeseed dc 

Chocolate 1 

Sugar — brown < 

white,  clayed,  or  powdered 

do. 
loaf do. 

candy do. 

other  refined do. 

Candles— wax  ft  spermaceti.. dc 

tallew do. 

Cheese do. 

Soap do. 

Tallow do. 

Lard dc 

Beef  and  pork dc 

Bacon dc 

Butter do. 

Saltpetre,  refined dc 

Salts— Epsom <lo 

Glauber dc 

Tobacco,  mannfhctured — snofiTdc 

cigars thooaai 

other  than  anuff  and  oigars 

Cotton dc 


98,319 

S7<5I3 
T313 
13,615 
91.144 


079;l» 

70357 

771 

Km 

134,831 


43.714,097 


Carried  forward. 


75305 
187.769 

161,415 

50^779 

15,800 

S83S6 

4<855,9S5 

147.099 

50,983 

8ei«906 

140,164 

687.799 

986.794 

189.579 

528,778 

990,959 

IS..100 

531,468 

1,185,581 

17384,997 

45315 

6,409 

114,470 

9,406 

8,A78 

197,747 

9319 

401390 

171 

9,901 

159,414346 

16.464399 

899,497 

1389 

1,664,888 

464 

1.781 

n,I94 

760,977 

8349 

40 

186378 


493011085 


81^114 


73n 
491391 
163.138 


118,791 

8303T5 

87351 

199319 

113370 

9135 


13«337» 
7383 

vm 

10M19 
i,lif 


5,740 

7 

9368 

9,188 

1388 

81378 


MS 


53H7S0 


M3n 


9jm 


I 

41 
41 

9M 
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8PRCIES  OF 
M  BRC  H  AND  1 


SB. 


Qaanttty.         Value. 


SPECIES  OP 
MERCHANDISE. 


QuanUty. 


Value. 


PATinO     tPICIFlC     DUTIBI — (COH- 

tinutd). 

Brought  forward 

Gunpowder Ibt, 

Glue do. 

Ochre— dry dn, 

in  oil do. 

Red  and  white  lead do. 

WMtinc  and  Paris  white do. 

Litharge do. 

Oraoge  mineral do. 

Sugar  of  lead do. 

Liid^T^t,  bar,  and  sheet. . .  .do. 

shot do. 

old  and  scrap do. 

Cordage— eables,  and  tarred. do. 

nntarred,  and  yam do. 

Twine  and  packthread do. 

Corks do. 

Copper— nails  snd  spikes. .. .  do. 
Fire-ama-HBuakets... . . .  number 

rUea do. 

Wire— «ap  and  bonnet lbs. 

~  iron   and  stoel— not   above 

No.  14 do. 

above  No.  14 do. 

Iron — tacks,  brads,  and  spriga— 

not  above  16  oz.  per  M do. 

—  above  10  oz.  per  M do, 

naib do 

^kaa do. 

cabica,    chain,    and    parts 

lliercof do. 

mfll  sawa 


anfils do. 

^—  blacksmiiha*  hammers  and 

sledges .do. 

cMtingn — vessels  of do. 

all  other do. 

round,  aa  braziera'  rods,  of 

3-lOiha  to  0-16ths  of  au  inch 

diaaseter do. 

nail  or  spike  rods,  or  nail 

platea,    sHt,   rolled,   or    bam. 

■sered do. 

sheet  and  hoop do. 

band,    scroll,  or  casem( 

rods.  sIir,rolled,ftc 

pif... cwt. 

old  and  scrap do. 

bar>-manu»ctnrcd  by  roll- 
ing  do. 

—  »annlwtared  otherwise.do. 

Steel do. 

Hemp do, 

Alum do. 

Cepperaa do. 

Wheat  flour do. 

Salt bushels 

Coal do. 

Wheat do 

Data do. 

Potatoea do. 


number. 


M7 

28,428 

S,i8 1,824 

00,630 

470.738 

161.368 

1,594 

396 

140,007 

4.689 

18 

23,801 

1,019.740 

390,806 

428,419 

S03.233 

1.36S 

7,405 

M 

1,435 

423,800 
60,235 

9,505 

1,784 

773,036 

13,687 

2,488,852 

1.496 

196,504 

518,361 

45,231 

W7,730 

2,191,356 


1,176,374 


40,269 
8,061,041 

49,714 

373,881 

13,713 

1,231,985 

300,230 

55.428 

39.730 

6 

411 

28 

6,178,743 

3,962,610 

4,082 

25,778 

80,638 


dollars. 

13,266,679 

91 

3,381 

33,950 

2,367 

28,747 

1,081 

80 

47 

0,803 

255 

1 

323 

06AI8 

10.491 

70,040 

48,833 

481 

17,739 

354 

398 

20,431 
7.41t 

461 

237 

65,792 

523 

92,134 
5,253 
9,911 

33,134 

2,306 
19.878 
58,777 


37,767 


296,679 

1,023 

295,284 

8,207 

2,053,453 

1,041,410 

597.317 

267349 

38 

433 

46 

841,572 

380,635 

a.767 

7.027 

94,923 


Carried  forward. 


19,740.234 


P4TIMO    sraciric  duties — (con- 
tinned). 

Brought  forward .... 
Paper — folio     and    quarto  ppst 
lbs. 

—  foolscap,  drawing,  and  writ- 
ing  do. 

printing,  copperplate,  and 

stainers' do. 

sheathing,   binders*,   wrap. 

pir  1^,  and  boa  boards do 

—  all  other do. 

Books—printed  previous  to  1775 

volumes 

printed  in  other  languages 

than  Greek,  Latin,  and  Kng- 
lish do. 

—  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
bound lbs 

— unbound dOc 

—  all  other— bouod do. 

unbound do, 

—  not  enumerated do. 

Apothecariea'  phials  and  bottles, 

not  exceeding  the  capacity  of 

six  ounces pross 

—  exceeding  six,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 10  ounces do. 

Perfumery  and  fancy  phials  and 
bottles,  not  exceeding  the  ca- 
pacity of  four  ounces do. 

exceeding  four,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 16  ounces do. 

Dem^ohns number 

Glass  bottles,  black,  quart,  .gross 

Window   glass  —  not  exceeding 

eight  inches  by  10...100  sq.  ft. 

exreeding  eight  by  10,  and 

not  above  10  by  12 do. 

—exceeding  10  bv  12incheMlo. 
Pish— dried  or  smoked.. quintals 

pickled  sahnon barrels 

„        mackarel do. 

„       all  other do. 

Shoes  and  slippers— of  silk.pain 

-  of  prunella,  lasting,     &c. 

of  leather— men  and   wa- 

len's do. 

-  children's do. 

Boots  and  bootees .do. 

Playing  cards packs 

Pelts,  or  bat  bodirs,  wholly  or 

partly  of  wool number 

Vitriol— blue  or  Roman lbs. 

-  oil  of do. 

Value  of  merchandise  paying 
speciftc  duties 

Value  of  merchandise  paying  du- 
ties ad  valorem 

Value  of  merchandise  free  of 
duty 


number. 

44,750 

138,452 

4,274 

11,511 
53,894 

10,8g4 

64,963 

1,336 

865 

15,318 

88,555 

135 
14 

257 

15 
53,687 
15,773 

2,024 


dollars. 

19,740,234 

11.667 

MJM 

813 

1,216 
16,496 


86,715 

1,801 

747 

15,101 

T8,04« 

80,799 


786 

88 

1,906 

117 
15,418 
74300 

0,431 


7.373 
19,606 
1,265 
4,603 
8,194 
1.791 
3,028 

94,586 
50,505 
5,186 
54,670 
58,812 
6,754 
9,088 

1.017 

8ri 

31,3.^7 
1,062 
8,281 
3,358 

92,024 
967 

2.M54 
271 

53 
234 

4 

31 

4 
1 

.... 

20,325,516 

.... 

49,200,085 

30,627.486 

Total.  1842  . 


100,162,087 


IMPORTS    IN     1840. 

In  American 

Vessels. 

In  Foreign 
Vessels. 

TOTAL. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

▼■!■«  ef  merchandise  navinff  snacifle  dntieSx 

dollars. 
11,358,085 
14,652,484 
93361,356 

dollara. 
1,130305 
9,039301 

11313,298 

doUara. 
12,494340 
16,684375 
35,574,584 

ToUl 

49.971375 

14,781.094 

64.753,790 

VOL.  II. 
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AMERICA. 


Statement  exhibiting  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  Merchandise  Imported,  free  of  Datv, 
from  July  1,  1843,  to  June  30,  1844. 


IMPORTED. 


SPECIES  OP  MERCHANDISE. 


Quantity.  {    Valne. 


Anick't  imported  for  the  me  of  the' 
United  States 

Articlen  specially  imported  for  the 
u«e  of  philotiophical  norieties,  col-, 
legeff,  9cr...— 

— -  philosophical  Apparatus,  dec 

books,  maps,  aud  charts 

stataary,  buf>ts,  casts,  &r 

paintings,   drawingn,    etchingi*, 

and  enprarings 

Paintings  of  American  artists  resid- 
ing abroad 

Wo«m1  d>e,  in  sticks 

unmanufactured,  not    spf^cified 

Specimens  of  botany,  natural  bit>- 
torv,  and  mineralogy 

Models  of  inrentiuns  Miid  machinery' 

Anatomical  preparatiims 

Crud*^  antimony 

Burr  stones,  un wrought 

Crude  brimittonc  and    sulphur 

Bark  of  tie  cork  tree 

Carried  forward 


lbs. 


dollars. 
95  438 


SPECIES  OF  MERCHANDISE. 


IMPORTED. 


.Qaantity.  |    Talar. 


1.3I« 

19,815  . 

85  1 

....   1   3.4M 

....   1   2.017 

....   I  448,049 

38.218 

15.786 

....   .    2,737 

....   1    l,b79 

....   1     104 

17,008 

75.124 

UAO.^ 

\       lbs.      ! 

Brought  forward j       

Clay,  un  wrought j       .... 

Animals  for  breed i        .... 

Barilla I 

I  Nuts  and  berries  used  in  djin^....;       .... 

Old  pewter 

.  Brass,  in  pi(rs  and  bars '        .... 

j old.  fit  only  for  re-manufacture!       .... 

Copper,  in  pigs  nnd  bars. 

——  in  plates,  suited  fi*r  the  sbeatb- 

inj;  of  ships 

ore 

{ old,  fit  only  for  re-manufacture 

jGypsum,  nr  plaster  of  Paris 

I  Epaulet  and  wings,  of  gold  or  silrer 

i  Bullion— gold 

, silver 

,  Specie— gold 

• silver 

Teas \U.\   !.V353,S24 

Coffee   do.  1158.332.111 

;  All  other  articles - . . 


riVM 


•M 
IB 

fmjM 

s«.4i» 


tfum 
m 

•i.i» 


Total.. 


712.518 


\W9^ 


A  Statement  exhihiting  the  Value  of  Merchandise  Imported,  paying  Duties  ad 
from  July  1,  1843,  to  June  30,  1844. 


SPECIES  OP  MERCHANDISE. 


Wool,  unmanufactured,  not  exceeding  7  cts  per  lb... lbs. 

unmanufactured,  exceeding  7  cents  per  lb do. 

Woollen  cloths  and  cassimeres 

merino  shawls,  of  wool 

blankets,  not  above  75  cents  each 

ditto,  above  75  cents  each 

.—  hosiery.  gloTes,  mitts,  caps,  and  bindings 

worsted  stnflT  goods 

woollen  yam 

worsted  yam 

other  manufactures  of 

Cottons,  coloured,  exceeding  30  cents  per  square 

yard sq.  yds. 

ditto,  not  exceeding  30  cents  per  sq.  yd do. 

aucoloured,  exceeding  20  cents  per  sq.  yd.  . .  .do. 

ditto,  not  exceeding  20  cents  per  sq.  yd do. 

velvets,  cords,  he,  exceeding  35  cts  per  sq. yd.. do. 

ditto,  ditto,  not  exceeding  35  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  . .  do. 

twist,  yam.  and  thread,  bleached  or  coloured, 

not  exce€»ding  75  cents  per  lb lbs. 

twist,  yarn,  and  thread,  unbleached  and  un- 

coloured.  not  exceeding  60  cents  per  lb do. 

twist,  yarn,  and   thread,   exceeding  these 

minimums,  and  on  spools 

hosiery,  gloves,  mitts,  caps,  and  bindings 

other  manufactures  of 

Silks,  floss  and  other  dyed 

shirts  and  drawers | 

umbrellas  and  parasols | 

bolting  cloths i 

other  manufactures  of,  not  specified 

Si  Ik-aod- worsted  goods 

Camlets,  and  other  manufactures  of  mohair 

Flax,  manufactures  of — linens  bleached,  and  other  . 

other  manufactures  of 

Hempen  sheetings,  brown  and  white 

ticklenborgs,  osnaburgs.  and  burlaps 

other  miinafactnres  of 


Carried  forward. 


IMPORTED. 


Quantity. 


13.808,645 
199.763 


28,500,795 

9,071,760 

323,253 

80,271 

10,751 


Value. 


dollars. 
754,441 
07,019 

4,777,940 
271,.\34 
370.284 
634.542 
662,905 

1,835,875 

2,214 

156306 

396,178 

2.925.600 
5A»68,539 

467,859 
1,202.010 

576,089 
96,545 

34,901 

3.563 

598.542 

1.121/Kie 

645.390 

40361 

3.799 

538 

10.701 

1.150.304 

1.201.488 

52.571 

3,703,.'»2 

780.S94 

200,SI3 

236,736 

63^067 


Rate  of 
Duty. 


31,103,389 


5  per  cent.  , 

I 

30  &  3  cts.  ; 

40  p.  c. 

40 

15 

23 

30 

30 

30 

30 

40 

30 

43.12 

30 

45.25 

30 

35.15 

43.11 

45.36 

30 
30 
30 
S5 


20 
36 


90 

95 
9ft 


3SJ098> 
1.91  U*** 

59^« 

15M»» 

5MU«» 

««« 

47jMlli 

198.471* 

mjmm 

14030 11 
SRItf* 
179^5 

in;mm 

3IC.4II2 

€s 
ss: 
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SPECIRS  OP  MKRCHANDISE. 


IMPORTED. 


Qaandty. 


Value. 


Rate  of 
Duty. 


Dutiea. 


Brought  forward 

L«ce»  thread,  and  insertlDgs 

cotton,  qaillini*,  ioMrting*,  bobineU,  &c.. 

Clotbinn,  ready  made 

ardelea  of  wear,  not  specified 

einl»roiden;d  with  gold  or  silver  , 

OraM  cloth 

CarpetiBg,  not  specified 

Matting,  Chintwe,  of  flags,  jute,  or  grass 

—  asais  and  nuttiog,  not  specified 

Wire,  vilTered  or  plated   

brass  or  copper 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of,  viz.  :— 

Fire-anns,  not  specified 

Side-arma 

Drawing  and  cutting-knives 

Hatchets,  aaes,  and  adies 

Socket  chisels 

S  t«e1  >  arda  and  sealebeams 

Vice* 

Sickles,  or  reaping-liooks 

Scythes 

Spnttee  and  shovels 

Squares 

Screws,  other  than  woud-srrews 

Nandlea,  sewing,  knitting,  tfec 

AD  other  mannCactores  of 

StWIery.  common  tinned,  and  Japanned 

-~—  plated,  hraaa,  and  polished  steel 

Bran,  asanufacturea  of 

Oopper,  ditto 

Tin,  ditto 

tVwter,  ditto 

Gcman  all  var,  ditto 

Bell  BfteUl,  ditto 


,  ditto 

■J— iMwr,  ditto 

Glaaa,  plate,  exceeding  fi  by  U  inches 

silvenid 

•—  fkvmed 

——  paintings  on  porceUin,  and  coloared 

^— •  manufactnrc-s  of,  not  vperified 

Hats  and  bonnets,  Leghorn,  chip,  straw,  graM,  &c. . . . 

palm-leaf,  rattan,  willow,  die 

Wocra,  cabinet- ware 

— —  other  manufactures  of 

Wares,  China  and  porcelain 

earthen  and  stone 

— —  plated  and  gilt 

japanned 

Pnra,  undressed,  on  the  skin 

hats,  rapa,  mufi>,  and  tippeu 

-—  hatters',  and  other  furs 

Hair  doth  and  h«ir  seatingn 

Brashes  of  all  kindu 

Fsper  hangings 

Camagrv,  and  all  parts  of 

Slates  <if  aU  kinda 

Black  leadpencUa 

Copper  bottoms,  cut  round,  &c 

Zinc,  in  plates  or  sbet-tii 

Chranometerx,  ship  or  bux 

OoeU 

Watches,  and  parts  of 

Ool  I  and  silver,  manufactures  of 

J«w«>lery,  of  g(»ld  or  silver 

— — >  imitation  of  gold  or  Milver 

Gold  and  aiher  lacea,  tresses,  taaitels,  knots,  &c 

Gold  and  silver  leaf 

Bmhmidt  ry  in  gold  anit  silver,  other  than  clothing. . . . 

Qnickailver 

Buttons,  metal 

«—  an  other  and  moulds 

Tmm,  fimn  places  other  than  their  growth Iba. 

CaMm,  from  plaoes  other  than  its  growth do. 

Cwfea 


Qniila,  propared 

^— all  other 

Wood,  uBinannfACtured,  OMhogany. . 
dittA,niae. 


302,590 
S,f29,8n 


dollars. 

31,103,34« 

31A.He2 

703,813 

06,173 

864,034 

852 

231 

15,003 

30.150 

11,852 

57tt 

1,557 

70,857 

2,357 

2.746 

2,171 

4,753 

3,513 

13.790 

1.09!) 

11.050 

5.357 

1,600 

1,195 

74.728 

2.586,912 

74,447 

88.183 

82,147 

131.091 

28,509 

3,246 

721 

213 

14,750 

79 

77.487 

50.763 

130,105 

4,081 

73 

35.483 

7I3.4K3 

24,-!50 

42,152 

38.5»i8 

ni.MO 

1.52 1. (>  12 

l23.H5ri 

2ti.3»J7 

302,122 

26.H82 

510,893 

25,393 

5H,8H.'> 

27.203 

2. 1 78 

77.445 

13,8(12 

4.075 

113,099 

4.043 

8,511 

4K7,142 

32.394 

27,840 

74.201 

26,070 

10 

50 

77,464 

1.0H4 

36,117 

45,590 

160,077 

79.551 

1,880 

IA42 

199.225 

487 


per  cent. 

ii 

20 
50 
40 
50 
25 
30 
25 
25 
30 
25 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
20 
3I» 
20 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
80 
35 
30 
SO 
36 
30 
25 
35 
US 
30 
30 
30 
3U 
30 
30 
5 
35 
25 
25 
30 
35 
30 
25 
25 
30 
10 
20 
25 

20 
25 

2i) 

20 
5 
30 
25 
SO 
20 
30 
S3 
SO 
IS 
15 


dollars  cts. 

9,257,127  81 

32,829  80 

152,762  00 

33,007  50 

34.\613  60 

420  00 

57  75 

4,518  00 

7,539  00 

2,963  00 

173  70 

369  25 

21,257  10 
707  10 
823  80 
651  30 

1.425  90 
1,053  00 
4,130  70 

320  70 

3,315  00 

l,(k»7  10 

480  00 

358  50 

14,945  60 

770,073  60 

14.H89  40 

26.454  90 

24,644  10 

39,507  30 

8,5; 0  70 

973  KO 

210  30 

03  90 

4.426  BO 
23  70 

27,120  45 

l.\22H  00 

48.997  80 

1.793  16 

21  00 

8,K70  75 

249,719  05 

8,487  50 

12,6i:)  iiO 

11.570  40 

33,552  00 

4.'iO,4l>2  60 

37.150  50 

7.910  10 
15,126  10 

9,4US  70 
129,073  25 

«i,34S  25 
17.065  50 

9,521  05 

053  40 

19.361  25 

3.405  50 

1,222  50 

11.300  90 

808  60 

2.127  75 
30,535  65 

9.718  20 

5,569  SO 
18.565  25 

3.911  85 
2  00 

11  80 

3.873  20 

325  SO 

9.039  25 

9.118  00 

33S35  40 

33,865  80 

472  25 

268  40 

39,883  75 

73  05 


Carried  forward  • 


41,636,142 


,     12,111,143  92 
(fOHtiitHeH) 
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AMERICA. 


SPECIKS  OP  MERCHANDISE. 


Brought  forward 

Wood,  unman ufarturvd,  rtdar 

Merchandiiie  not  t'nnmerated,  viz. : — 

at     1    percent 

at    2i      do 

at    5        do 

at    7        do 

at    74      do 

at  10        do 

at  124      do 

at  15        do 

at  20        do 

at  25        do 

at  30        do 

at  35        do 

Total 


IMPORTED. 


Bate  Of 
Duty. 

Datica. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

number. 

dollar*. 

per  cent. 

dolUra   cti. 

41,636,14* 

1X114.443  91 

867 

15 

131  •» 

«40.88l 

.. .. 

t.4«n 

.... 

1,369^19 

34.^97 

.... 

4,187.974 

.. .. 

M>.3»7t 

«N738 

.. .. 

1,«»01« 

24,«fO 

.... 

1.819  n 

.... 

105,458 

.... 

16A»II 

5.l8i 

647  CI 

233,938 

.... 

srxport 

1           2,2'»0.049 

.... 

430.009  M 

.... 

1.002.661 

.... 

373,169  0 

97 1.066 

.... 

391,319  11 

.... 

1                M,771 

.... 

13,169  U 

.... 

58,357.401 

1 

'     t3.447.6«U 

Statement  exhibiting  tlie  Quantity  and  Value  of  Merchandise  imported,  paying 
Duties,  during  the  Year  ending  June  30,  1844  ;  the  Amount  of  Duty  which 
under  the  Act  of  1842;  and  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  to  each  rate,  respectively. 


1  M  P  O  R  T  E  U. 


SrEClES  OP  MERCHAMHSe. 


Silk,Bewif)g  nilk,  silk  twist,  kc *.... lh*J 

pongees  and  plain  white ^.<ioJ 

tnaniifactures  of,  not  specified  ,.  i.....^*.<  .<do.| 

raw  silk , » „  hi  , . « ,« .  .do. 

shoes  and  slippers  for  men  and  wotnejic-pftirs 

lared  boots  and  bootees  for  womt'ii., . . . , — do,  I 

shoes  and  slippers  for  children »« . .  * . ,  ^ .  ^ .  ^ .  dOr' 

bats  for  men ^  ^  h  +  k  * .  ^numbL-i- 

bonnets  for  women * »  ..,,...,  ^ .  do. 

Flannels , ,  ^Fquart!  yirdp 

Btiaea  and  bockings .do. 

Carpeting,  Wilton dn. 

Saxony ,.   ..diu 

Rrusiiels ,,. ....do, 

Venetian .dn 

other  ingrained *, * . . .  dn. 

Sail  duck .,,,.., dF^. 

Cotton  baggtug,  of  hemp .dn. 

bagging  of  other  materials. .....,.,....,..,  ,do. ' 

Floorcloth,  patent,  printed,  or  painted .dn.! 

OiI-c1'>th,  furniture,  on  Canton  flanneL.  .  ..«.,^  »<«lii. 

furniture,  not  upetified ,.».do. 

of  linen,  silk,  &c..  for  cuvcru , ,   dit. 

Wine,  Madeira £al)oii« 

Sherry du. 

Champagne ^ ,.,,.,, .  ..do. 

Port,  in  bottles ..,.di^. 

Port,  in  ca:«ks -do, 

Rurguudy,  in  bottles ..do. 

Burgundy,  in  ca^ks .,dii 

Claret, in  bottles ....p,.d». 

Claret,  in  caisks ........do. 

— •  Teneriffe,  in  casks  or  bottles ,,.,..,  .dn. 

Marsala,  or  Sicily  Madeira. . ......».«,,,» .dn 

other  wines  of  Sicily do. 

red,  of  France,  not  enumerated. do, 

red,  of  Prussia,  not  enumerated  »„.♦...,. .  .d'n 

red ,  of  Portugal  and  poH»essioufl. . ..... » . .  ^do 

-  -  white  and  red  of  France,  in  botiirs, .,..,.  .drr. 

white  and  red  of  Portugal,  in  buittlt^p do. 

white,  of  France,  not  enumerated. ....... .  .do.] 

-  —  whitf,  of  Austria,  not  enumerated .d  ■. 

white,  of  Portugal  and  pnsseMiDnt i.,.iJft 

white  and  red,  of  Spain,  in  ca#k»...... .  ..do.| 

white  and  red,  of  (lermany,  in  casks d**,^ 

ditto,  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  ea^ks tUJ 

ditto,  of  Spain,  In  bottles ..do. 

ditto,  of  Germany,  In  bottles. « . . .  .4  *. 


<juinUtf. 

Valii*. 

bukdWr. 

doHsra. 

l«.M3 

4tftf,T4* 

HU3S0 

3S0,»rD 

Gil,4U 

e,^ma^9 

SOJOl 

172333 

Xi^7 

i,m^ 

Q^ 

144 

m 

li 

7.513 

I1,1IM 

1.140 

fl»^l 

»3A1* 

a7,?9A 

1  i:i,040 

4a,tt4 

jr.^ri 

4%9m 

1^4  J 

2,(150 

JXS.'iM 

«e,ar7 

JU.&HI 

l-l,39.'( 

4/KI5 

a9*s 

9&Lam 

M0.317 

l,l5M,nri* 

i^.VM 

129,T(M 

AJOJI 

»,4ri» 

t^ai 

a, 113 

AIM 

CJJM 

u,e3j 

e'i.20i 

u.tm 

10.7H 

30,5rj 

u,m^ 

3  J  .4 19 

l*'(,77S 

210.333 

J45 

Ulfl'l 

4±3,fll* 

13e*l*7« 

jm 

1133 

IJ.OII 

3,«Ut 

asjiJ 

3n,3[S 

&&3,ll^ 

2tKn^ 

i7,fta 

6  11MJ 

i$,ts» 

ll.^UN) 

n,^^ 

3.7lfl 

3-1*1,071 

MJtl 

2.Wi2 

OM 

B,^^ 

4.Tia 

5,i]  1 

M^O 

n 

13 

anri.f**i 

&0.3£0 

af( 

S» 

tti.iiw 

•UMn 

1M,3.W 

a«»a90 

ij^m 

ii^jsjr 

13.l"*tl 

3,10] 

M).^ 

imi 

Utla 

tm& 

dolUrs  cts. 

1^6,(Mli3  00 
G47   10 

4i»  rs 

U  40 

13.110  PO 

11,-lfL    40 

in  GO 
ftG^ipo  so 

fi^ftd-v  ao 

1,I7^»  90 

G,4&1  20 
a,3l7   115 

6,171  20 
7Jfr2  11% 

i.ir^i  ai 

30,711  ta 

il   75 

13.410  9Q 

IMS  3i 

l^Ml   80 

It, 499  HA 

59,^1   it 

i^m  40 

1300  30 

]0.€%4  1« 

155  7m 

Ml  14 

1,049  vn 

3  ^ 

1M33  »5 

I  M 

wfiu  so 

i^307  m 

1^1    IS 

1*1  1M» 

»4«  00 


per  oat. 


mM 


mM 

4iM 


tfJf 


(CMfteMtfi 
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8PEC1B8  OP  MERCHANDISE. 


IMPORTED. 


Qaaatity. 


Wine,  white  and  red,  of  the  Mediterraneen,  in 

bottles gallont 

all  other,  in  bottles do. 

ditto,  incaaka do. 

Spirits,  brandy do. 

from  gnin do. 

from  other  materiahi do. 

Cordials.... do. 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter,  in  bottles do. 

ditto  in  casks do. 

Vinegar do. 

Molasses lbs. 

Oil,  spermsceti gallons 

— -  whale,  and  other  fish do. 

— -  olive,  in  casks do. 

csstor do. 

Unseed do. 

rapeseed do. 

'•'—  of  almonds lbs. 

of  dorea do. 

Cocoa do. 

Chocolate .\ do. 

Sugar,  brown do. 

— —  white  clayed do. 

— —  loaf^and  other  refined do. 

—  eandy do. 

— —  ayrap  of  sugar-cane do. 

Frails,  almonds do. 

—  currants do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

— —  raisins,  muscatel do. 

—  all  other do, 

— -  nuta,  not  specified,  not  used  for  dying do. 

Spkca,  mace do. 

<— ^  nutmegs do. 

—  dnnaoMm da 

— —  dorea do. 

pepper,  black do. 

—  ditto,  Cayenne  and  African do. 

— —  pimento do, 

cassia do, 

ginger,  ground do. 

ditto,  race do. 

Camphor,  crude do. 

refined do, 

Candles,  wax  and  spermactti do. 

tallow do. 

Soap,  hard do, 

soft bbls. 

Tallow lb». 

Starch diK 

Pearl  barley do. 

AntttT do 

Lard. 


Beef  and  pork . . . . 
Hams  and  bacon. . 


Indigo 

Wood,  or  pastel. 


do. 

, do 

, do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Ivory  or  bone  black do. 

Ahun do. 

Opium do. 

Olne do. 

SaJtpetre,  partly  refined do. 

Ounpowdvr do. 

Copperas do. 

Vitnol,  blue,  or  Roman do. 

.  oil  of do. 


Qniaine.. 
Bl— chiag 


.lbs. 
.do. 


■g  powder 

Sulphate  of  hsrytc* 

Tshacoo  manufactured,  snuff* do. 

— ^  ditto,  ciaars do 

—  ditto,  other  than  snuff  and  cigars do. 

Cotton do, 

Thibet,  angora,  and  other  goau'  hair do 

Paints,  ochre,  dry do 

ditto,  in  oil..... do, 

'  red  lead do. 


number. 

196 

1,407 

11.013 

78t,5IO 

416,918 

»10,477 

16,217 

ll7,99ti 

13,379 

«,785 

949,428,872 

297 

16,412 

197 

307,222 

28 

2.491 

2.406 

4,029.194 

3.087 

179,857.491 

4.731,516 

2,215,517 

4,117 

54 

1,017,595 

1.081. 531 

291,876 

1,074,945 

236^^6 

8,492.456 

2,032,690 

2,671.940 

2,493 

109.809 

8,865 

365,644 

1.673,390 

40.917 

869,986 

1,1.17,651 

2,392 

245.434 

245,.%56 

2,369 

966 

130 

20,874 

6.828 

19,593 

105,709 

1,!»15 

47 

2.VJ.379 

26,499 

190.638 

1,391,708 

15P371 

.'  6,iwr) 

27,878 

no 

29.023 

8,728 

301,083 

6,164 

61 

6,208 

51 

1,327 

2,674,804 

191,872 

923 

7I8.74H 

1,788 

10,88 ',401 

69>I8 

868,012 

2,120 

222.213 


Value. 


dollars. 

90 
1,365 
6,545 
606,633 
171,015 
78,027 
23,302 
1 16.965 
6  749 
3,985 
2,833,753 
743 
147 
12,407 
244 
155,024 
20 
604 
2,943 
236.622 
1,055 
6,793,.V40 
267.704 
134,454 
391 
2 
9.%&S1 
87,345 
29,087 
78.875 
2,167 
318,142 
68.382 
73,769 
1.080 
97,532 
8,338 
66,027 
59,037 
2,086 
46,765 
85,432 
352 
7,376 
07,496 
1,545 
466 
14 
1,787 
4 
461 
876 
3,485 
164 
3 
6.312 
3,222 
84.011 
1,145,067 
5.195 
7.636 
1,398 
0 
61,040 
1,350 
21,232 
2,818 
2 
187 
6 
2,234 
111,092 
1,205 
311 
974.431 
533 
651.326 
20,683 
11.497 
118 
12,252 


Duties. 


Rate  of 
Duty. 


dollars  cts. 

39  20 

973  05 

2,753  25 

782,510  00 

258,489  16 

130.495  74 

9,730  20 

23,S09  20 

2,006  85 

1,822  80 

1.122,429  92 

238  25 

44  .%5 

3.282  40 

78  80 

76,805  50 

7  00 

224  19 

721  80 

40.291  94 

123  48 

4,496,437  27 

189.260  64 

132.931  02 

247  02 

1  35 

30.527  85 

32,445  93 

8,756  28 

21.498  90 
2.366  86 

254,n3  68 
40,653  80 
26,719  40 

1,246  50 
59,942  70 

2,216  25 
29,251  52 
83.669  95 

4,091  70 

43.499  30 
56,882  55 

95  68 

4,908  68 

12,277  80 

473  80 

77  28 

5  20 

1,194  96 

0  50 
68  28 

391  86 

2,115  98 

90  75 

1  41 
5,187  t8 

794  97 

1.906  38 

6P.585  40 

I,.VJH  71 

5.128  65 

209  09 

1  65 

22,442  25 

436  40 

977  71 

493  12 

1  22 

251  92 

51 

.^30  8> 

26,748  04 

959  36 

no  76 

287,409  20 

178  80 

326,682  03 

605  48 

8,680  12 

81  80 

8,888  52 


dlrs.  cts. 


0  20 
0  65 

0  25 

1  00 
0  62 
0  62 
0  60 
0  20 
0  15 
0    8 

44m»s. 
0  25 
0  15 
0  20 
0  40 
0  25 
0  25 
0  9 
0  30 
0  1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

H 

3 

3 

a 

2 
1 
3 
0  2 
0  1 
0  50 
0  80 
015 
0  8 
0  5 
0  10 
0  5 
0  5 
0  4 
0  2 
0  5 
0  20 
0  8 
0  4 
0  4 
0  50 
0     I 


Equi. 
Talent  ad 
valorem 

Duty. 


0    0 

S?f 

0  75 
0  5 
0  H 
0  8 
0  2 
0  4 
0  1 
0  40 
0  1 
0  0« 
0  12 
0  40 
0  10 
0  3 
0  1 
0  I 
0  11 
0    4 


per  cent. 

43.55 
78.21 
42.06 
128.99 
151.15 
167.24 
41.75 
20.17 
29.73 
45.74 
39.61 
32.06 
30.80 
26.45 
32.29 
49.85 
85.00 
37.11 
24.52 
17.02 
11.70 
66.18 
70.70 
98.87 
63.17 
67.06 
81.95 
86.88 
30.10 
29.30 
109.22 
80.08 
69.63 
36.22 
114.46 
61.46 
26.56 
52.21 
141.71 
196.15 
93.01 
66.58 
27.47 
66.54 
12.69 
30.66 
16.58 
87.14 
G6.87 
12.50 
14.81 
44.73 
60.71 
55.33 
47.00 
82.18 
24.67 
2.27 
6.08 
30.n 
67.16 
14.95 
27.50 
36.77 
32.32 
4.60 
17.49 
01.00 
51.72 
S,hO 
23.76 
24.07 
79.61 
35.61 
29.50 
33.54 
50.16 
8.86 
75.49 
26.94 
72.51 


(continued) 
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AMERICA. 


SPECIES  OF  MERCHANDISE. 


Whiting  and  Pari*  white. 11m. 

Litharge do. 

Putty do. 

Sugar  of  lead do. 

Cordage,  turred,  and  cables... do. 

untarred do. 

unurred  yam do. 

Twine  and  packthread do. 

Seines do. 

Hemp cwt. 

Manilla,  sun,  and  other  hemp  of  India do. 

Jute,  Sisal  grass,  coir,  &c.,  used  as  hemp  for 

cordage do. 

Cordilla,  or  tow,  of  hemp  or  flax do. 

Flax do. 

Rags lbs. 

Hats  of  wool number 

Hat  bodies  or  feltv,  made  in  wliole  or  part  of  wool  .do. 

Glass  watch  crystals groM 

glasses  or  pebbles  fur  spectacles do. 

Cot  glass,  cut  I  tLo  height  or  length  thereof ....  lbs. 

Cut  glaM,  cut  abore  i  snd  not  abure  ^ .  .do. 

cut  i  and  exceeding do. 

cat  chandeliers,  candlesticks,  &c do. 

Plain  glass,    moulded    or    pressed,    weighing 

orer  8  oz do. 

ditto,  weighing  8  oz.  or  under do. 

ditto,  weighing  over  8  oz-,  when  stoppered. do. 

ditto,  weiifhiog  Uoz.  or  under,  when  stop. 

percd lbs. 

Cut  glass — plain,  moulded,  or  pressed,  tumblers  do, 

ditto,  stoppered,  &c do. 

Cylinder  window  glass,  not  sbove  8  by  10  inches 

square  foot 
not  above  10  by  12  inches do. 

-  not  above  14  by  10  inches do. 

not  above  16  by  11  inches do, 

not  above  18  by  12  inches do, 

above  18  by  12  inches do. 

Crown  window  glass,  not  ah<>ve  IC  by  11  inches. do. 

not  above  1ft  l>y  12  inches do. 

above  18  by  12  inches do. 

Polished  plate  glass,  not  above  12  by  8  inches.  ..do. 

not  above  14  by  10  inches do. 

not  aljovc  IG  by  II  inches do. 

not  silvered,  not  above  18  by  12  inches do, 

diito,  not  above  22  by  14  inches do. 

Apothecaries'  phials  and  bottles,  not  exceed- 
ing 0  ounces  each gross 

exceeding  6  and  not  exceeding  Ifi  oz.  each. do. 

Perfumery  phials  and  bottles,  not  exceeding  4 
ounces  each do. 

exceeding  4,  and  not  exceeding  16  oz.  each. do. 

Black  and  green  bottles,  exceeding  8  ounces, 
and  not  above  1  quart do, 

exceeding  1  quart do. 

Demijohns  and  carboys,  not  exceeding  half- 
gallon  each number 

exceeding  half  and  not  above  3  gallons. .  ..do. 

exceeding  3  gallons  each do. 

Copper  rods  and  bolts lbs. 

nails  and  spikes do. 

Patent  sheathing  metal do. 

Lead,  in  pigs  and  bars do. 

»hot do. 

pipes do, 

old  and  scrap dOc 

in  sheets,  not  specified do. 

Brass  battery,  or  hammered  kettles do. 

— ;—  screws do. 

Pins,  solid  headed,  in  packs  of  5000  each packs 

Pound  pins lbs. 

Fire-arms— muskets number 

rifles do. 

Cap  or  bonnet  wire,  covered  with  silk lbs. 

covered  with  other  materials do. 

Iron  and  steel  wire,  not  above  No.  14 do. 

above  14,  and  not  above  No.  25 do. 

above  No.  25 do. 

Tacks,  brads,  and  sprigs,  not  above  16os.  per  M...do. 

above  l6oi.per  M do. 


IMPORTED. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


number. 

4.\673 

3,328 

27 

13.746 

1,124.526 

152.072 

167,757 

5,36.175 

12.408 

50  758 

62,653 

9.783 

4.629 

6,266 

7,301,738 

Ul 

101 

1,191 

1,642 

725 

464 

1.783 

18,252 

11,408 
2,623 
1,227 

1,202 

3,139 

540 

12.364 

30  538 

19,093 

13,941 

9,^46 

40,71V5 

341 

806 

2.210 

l,(l.S7 

1,066 

2,997 

9  5«7 

16.739 

262 
36 

36 
3 

7,040 
209 

300 

8 

17.022 

2,533 

1  307 

55,538 

95 

133 

3,205 

92 

563 

56 

28,638 

.■^7,380 

12,359 

14 

1,223 

2,937 

81,836 

19,866 

3,822 

2,291 

14,386 


dollars. 
241 
207 

986 

68,349 

5,273 

9,544 

110,194 

5,298 

262,365 

209^.5 

28,692 

l.%7tt3 

67,738 

295,586 

20 

60 

3.008 

7,305 

489 

347 

904 

11,271 

2,290 

1,227 

307 

775 
.S84 
146 

254 

980 

772 

576 

452 

2,783 

496 

102 

173 

258 

301 

5.'i9 

3.411 

5.368 

1,039 
262 

137 
22 

32.42(1 
1,999 

80 

4 

4,548 

522 

388 

8,971 

3 

13 

73 

11 

225 

39 

20.014 

22,921 

17945 

196 

845 

1,138 

7,176 

7.103 

1983 

543 

1,865 


^Uara  cts. 

456  73 

133  12 

40 

549  M 

56,226  30 

6,843  S4 

10,0C5  42 

32,170  50 

868  56 

101..'W4  00 

78.316  25 

I2,«28  75 

4,«29  00 

6,200  00 

18,254  34 

10  38 

18  18 

2A»2  00 

3,284  00 

181  25 

162  40 

802  35 

8,213  40 

1.140  80 
314  76 
173  88 

192  39 

113  00 
75  60 

247  28 

703  45 

668  25 

.■^39  64 

492  30 

2,442  30 

93  87 

04  48 

221   10 

52  85 

74  62 

239  76 

956  70 

2.008  68 

4.'»8  ftO 
09  00 

09  00 
0  00 

21,120  00 
836  00 

45  00 

2  40 
S,.*!!!  00 

101   32 

52  38 

1,110  70 

3  80 
5  32 

48  07 

3  G8 

67  56 

16  80 

11.455  20 

11,474  «i0 

18,538  50 

35  00 

146  76 

234  96 

4,001  80 

1,560  18 

410  41 

114  5S 
7»90 


Eqai. 
Rate  of  ;  valent  ai 
Duty.     I  vaknm 
D«ty. 


dlrs.cts. 

0     1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1  00 
1  25 

1  15 

1  00 

1  00 

0  004 

0  18 
0  18 

2  00 
2  00 
0  15 
0  35 
0  45 
0  45 

0  10 
0  12 
0  14 

0  16 
0  10 
0  14 


0  10 
0  5 
0  7 
O  8 
0  10 

0  12 

1  75 

2  75 

1  50 

3  00 

3  00 

4  00 

0  15 
0  SO 
0  50 
O  4 
0  4 
0    1 

0  4 
0    4 

0    H 

0     4 

•  II 

oao 

0  40 

0  10 

1  50 

1  so 

0  u 

f  6 
0  5 
t     • 

on 
t  • 

•  5 


pcrnaL 
18».51 
61.11 

w.m 

5«.7C 

os.« 

129.79 
10S.4S 
l».l» 
UJK 

».m 

37.41 
4l.fll 

nM 

9.2S 
S.M 
81.90 
9S.3t 

79.1D 
'  H.95 
I      KM 

,      OI.TS 

I    nJi 

'      49.0 

,      25.0 

96.0 

'      24JM 

:    5i.:» 

;    5i.?i 

!      97.3S 
77.» 

'      93.0 
,     !«.» 

'      1«.9I 

I      63.ti 

127.* 

20.17 

,       i4.?> 

ii  * 

I    z:m 

i      44.1i 
I      1S.W 

I   «.. 

I      «.» 

fiS.U 
41  Jl 

X.S 

•P.ii 
tt7.D 
I9.li 
13.47 
llJi 

7%M 
40.SI 
O.M 
31.41 
MM 
4».ff 
57.9 

IIM 
I7JI 
».« 
SM 

».■ 
UJi 
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SPECIES  OF  MERCHANDISE. 


ManuCicturet  of  iron  : — 

W  ood-screws Ibt. 

Cut  naiU dn, 

Wrought  nails do. 

Spiket,  cat  or  wrought ...do. 

Chaiiia,  cables,  and  parta do. 

other  than  cables do, 

Wroacht,  for  ships,  locomottTes,  &c do. 

Malleable,  or  castings do. 

If  ill,  crosa.cut,  and  pit  saws niunlier 

Steam,  gas,  or  water  tubes lbs. 

Anchors  or  parts do. 

AuvUs do. 

Blacksmiths*  hammers do. 

Castinfs,  Teasels  of do. 

all  other do. 

Glased  or  tinned  hollow  ware do. 

Sad-irons,  hatters'  and  tailors'  irons do. 

Cast  iroD  butts  or  binges do. 

Axletrees,  or  parts  thereof do. 

Round  or  square  iron,  as  brasiers'  rods,  &c do. 

Nail  or  spike  rods do. 

Sheet  iron,  except  taggers do. 

Hoop  Iron do. 

Band  or  scroll,  or  casement  rods,  && do. 

lTaa--pig cwt. 

— -oM  and  scrap do. 

-  bar,  manufactured  by  rolling do. 

«-^  ditto,  mannfactured  otherwise do. 

Stool— cost,  shear,  and  German do. 

oil  other do 

Loothor,  tonned,  sole  or  bend lbs. 

-  oppor,  not  spocified do. 

— —  colf-akina,  tonned  and  dressed dosen 

ioal-akina  do do 

shoep-aki  ns  do do. 

coot-akios  do do. 

Morocco  skint      do do, 

^—  kid  or  Morocco     do do. 

goat    or    sheep-akins,    tanned    and    not 

dreoood do. 

kid  and  lamb-skins       do.  do do. 

fAwn,  kid,  and  lamb,  known  as  chamois.... do. > 

skirers do. 

gloves,  men's do. 

do.    women's  habit do. 

do.         do.       extra  and  demi-Iength.... do. 

.     do.    children's  habit do. 

do.  do.       extra,  and  demi-length. .  .do. 

— -.  mon'a  boots  and  bootees P^^irsj 

ditto  shoes  and  pumps do.) 

women's  boots  and  bootees do 

ditto  double-soled  pumps do. 

ditto  shoes  and  slippers do- 

ditto  shoes  and  slippers,  of  prunella  do. 

.—  children's  boots,  bootees,  and  shoes do. 

Paper,  hank  or  bank-note lbs. 

folio  and  quarto  post do. 

>—  antioaarian  and  drawing da 

medium,  demy,  and  foolscap do. 

•  all  other  writing do. 

■  ■  .do. 

.do. 


copperplate,  biottintr,  and  copying . 

colourrd,  for  labels  and  needles  . . . , 


—'  marhle  and  fsncy -coloured do. 

glvs-paper do. 

oiorocco  paper do. 

._-  pasteboard,  pressing-board,  and  sand>paper.do. 

..^  tiasae  poper do. 

.—  gold  and  silver  paper do. 

colourrd,    copperplate.       printing,     and 

•tainers' do. 

.— —  abrothing,  wrapping,  and  cartridge do. 

.—  playing-cards packs 

— —  oil  other do. 

BloBk  books,  bound lbs. 

-  ditto  unbound do. 

rinted  in  Latin  and  Greek,  bound do. 

Ucto  ditto  unbound do. 

4itto  in   Hebrew,  Greek,   Latin,   or    Kng< 
Mih, farty  yeara  before  importation. . .  .volumes 

nalod  in  Hebrew,  bound lbs. 

ditto      mbound do 


Books  Brio 

dicto 

4itto 

lbh,fD 

ditto 


9.07 
11.71 
11.30 


(coHtinved) 
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IMPORTED. 


Qiiat.tity. 


Valae. 


Daklci. 


Rate  of 
Doty. 


Datj. 


Books  printed  in  other  languages  than  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  or  English,  boand lbs. 

— ~  ditto  in  other  languages  than  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  or  English,  in  sheets  or  pam- 
phlets   do. 

— —  ditto  in  English,  boond do. 

ditto       ditto       unbound do. 

— —  ditto  and  published  one  jear  before  impor- 
tation, bound do, 

ditto   and  not    republbhed  in   the    United 

States  five  years  before  importation  .unbound  lbs. 

reports  of  legislatire  committees volumes 

polyglots,  lexicons,  and  dictionaries lbs. 

Salt bushels 

Coal «. tons 

Cok<)  or  culm • bushels 

Breadsttifls,  wheat. do. 

barley do. 

rye do. 

oats do. 

Indian  com do. 

Indian  meal cwt. 

wheat  flour do. 

Potatoes bushels 

Fish,  dried  or  smoked cwt. 

salmon barrels 

oiackarel do. 

herrings do. 

all  other do, 


Specific  articles 

Ad  valorem  articles . 


Pa3ring  duties . 
Free  goods  . . . . 


Total  Talue.. 


number. 

70,838 

5,666 

7.230 

50,142 

12,627 

34.513 

32 

5,505 

8,243,139 

87.073 

11,787 

446 

1,638 

90 

5,238 

5 

S 

243 

100,725 

360 

0,069 

80,158 

153 

€,262 


dollars. 

54.710 

3,740 
10,043 
58,564 

12,000 

37 

5,505 

011.512 

236,963 

388 

M5 

664 

40 

1,798 

6 

1 

139 

33.260 

3,067 

70,111 

164,139 

1,584 

25,179 


dollare  eta. 

83.541  00 

840  90 
2,171  70 
11,228  40 

1,804  05 

3.451  30 

1  00 

278  15 

650.451  12 

152,377  75 

589  35 

111  SO 

327  60 

13  50 

533  80 

50 

40 

170  10 

10,07S  50 

360  00 

19M»  00 

45.237  00 

129  50 

6,202  00 


dlra.  ctB. 
0    5 

0  15 

0  30 
030 

0  15 

0  10 
0  6 
0    5 

0  8 

1  75 
0  5 
0  25 

0  to 

0  IS 
O  10 
O  10 
0  10 
O  70 

0  18 

1  00 
100 
I  50 
1  50 


lt.0 
21.0 
19.17 

IS.N 

12.37 
4.l> 
4J7 
7t.3» 
64  Ji 

\m.m 

»M 
40  JI 
fIJI 
19.13 


MM 

iLa 

I9JI 

«Ji 


31,352,863 
52,315,291 


83,668,154 
24,766,881 


108,435,036 


14,531,208  77 
14,449>tS  03 


Aver. 
Aver. 


VM 


28,980,5)0  00 
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Statesient  exhibitinfi^  the  Articles  Imported  during  the  Year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1844,  the  Duty  on  which  exceeds  35  per  cent,  on  the  Wholesale  Market  Value  of  such 
Articles;  prepared  in  conformity  to  the  27th  Section  of  the  Act  of  tlie  30th  of 
August,  1842. 


ARTICLES. 


Spirit*- 

BrMi^j  .«,.•, .fill*. 

Fnitu  grftiii. . ....«<. . «do. 

All  other  *..»».*..  . » .  .dit. 
Sufar»  k«tf.f  uid  other  re- 

fkn«d......^... ItM, 

Frulti— 

DAten ^^,,*^6o. 

lUiaiJii  In  bo^eVf  &c^  ■  .du. 
SpirM  — 

Blaek  p«pp«r  ..«»*,...  do 

Pte^nio*  ^  ..«..<* . .. .  <dtti 

Solphatu  Qf  lwrftei..-.,dd. 

Car4«t«>  ttntAiivd dA, 

Viitttff^d  iftm . .......  i  .do. 


Cat,  bilr&  exccH^dllBg.rtM. 

Not  AlKite  i  liy  ID  in,.Bq,  ft, 

]>a.     N  by  10 dn. 

iMv.     t«bf  11...... do. 

Aboi«  IS  b?  11 ...do. 

CrowB  wtodoi*  (|i;1a*#— ' 

AJbatt  IS  tiv  lit  iiicli«F«.do, 
Deniloboi,  Ac^  aburo  J 

(•Us DuiiLbfr 

Firo.aniii^niuikiiu  . . .  .do J 
If onaUi  ciirm  of  iroa^ 

Cbaiq  r«blof  tad  purta-tbt. 

Chftln*.  ailier   tliui    n- 
bl«-!i ,,,.. do. 

Sad   irvfttt.  MOot's  and 
hauiT*!  ironf.-...  ..do. 

Hoop  iroa ........... .do. 

Bar  rolled cwt.i 

Coko  or  culm bta«hels 


If 


SIOlltlT 
40^17 

im.mi 

UJSJS 
1331.071 


I 


U' 

g 


t 

a 

I 


■lollan.  I 

eCXiSU  t  doU^r  per  falloo, 
171,013  7^  cvQto         do^ 
Ta,Q(tT,7&  cenH         do. 

il-l.ilM  fi  «idU  pvr  pouud. 


3pl67  I  uot 
atBflil  3  cenu 

S.ei^  lOcroti 

a,ai3f  wiita 

SAI  Lceat 

9,M-l,6cflDta 


[dolUfv. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 


3rOGS,1doll«ri  ppr  grow. 
SKM  4.>  cenlA  per  pound, 

354  t  cei.  per  iquire  h. 

9fifl.n  CCBU  do. 

77? '3|  ccuti  do. 

fl76|4  crnn  do. 

4St,S  ceota  do. 

i^TMs;^  eoAta  do. 


It^  10 


do. 


IJSl 

1li.«!)J 

13,N1 

d.a4o 

4A7ft5 

S06' 

IT.OM 

SI7,A'ai         tljM'i  H  ceoU  do. 

757.H34,  l,065,M3  I  'dlr.  25  cU.  per  cwt. 
U.7i«7| 3*W  5  cectw  per  biubel. 


I  si 


dollan. 

7W89 
Sl.»7«. 


dollars. 


St 


gl'  1^   lis? 
IM  I   I       I  5| 


15' 


doHtm  doUan, 

I 


.104,971   tt!»J45  Itl,!^?,!^    40  »>5 
ACIiS^OHL'    7.\7G^     SHtt^lS 


I 
U1,S3L        10^07 

t,3fifi  271 


4,U91 
13,499 

€,N3 

847 
7631 

4P1 

nd 


143,&|A 
204,l9i 


4.S44 

a  11,^1 


4,M»ba  »n (a  eacb ,  A ^ 1 4 

njHi.i  dollar  ^  ctf.  each  ^  LS,»3S 

2ftJ7VH  ECnlj  per  pound.!  Mwll7 

63,ia^,4eeiita  do. 


7,37*» 

7S!> 
UO 
ai 

1,191 

37fi 
113 

It 

m 

71 
Nt 


.^3  4^ 

3ilj)i46:    282,4111    55  4-5 


44,1 74»,    33«^D 


710 


704.AIM 


t«I.OK(     32,513' 
0,4  3(i'         !Xi9' 


43  4-5 


42  4-5 
36  l-IO 


9S.ioa 

12.775 

5.746 
1,819 

533 


1^ 

hi 

6^73 
105 


3,iiy7 


5fl,!W?  7,Ki|6 


S,447 

047,2W) 

5H9 


107 

(430 


55.500 


I.GM 


l7%S9e  48  »-5 

7.403'  55  1-5 

M0^624=  39  3-10 

J4.l3ll  36  3-C 

4,tia»|  59 

a4«  53  7-10 

%4^\  46  3-5 

93w9**.  42i 

(MQl  35  9-10 

S,DIM  38 

013  40 

S,l&e  35  %-5 

1.766  37  4-5 

I^M  40 

1.150  43  4-5 

\\4a»,  38  1-10 

224,  35  7-10 

1,044"      l\fi71j  53  4-5 

5,fl09       44^.>  41  3-5 

A,32G       fi3,i35  36  1-5 

1  ' 

19,447      14&,09ft.  39  1-5 


14.415, 

635 

no! 

1,91fi 
3,110: 

^05) 
172 

m 

IS  I 
930 
161 
156 

i3G 


i 
243 

i,!>37 


i,§cs*;  35  3-5 

I  M  w'  36  3-5 


133,1IW  21.460,60  33I4H)y  2,467.069;  38  3-10 


50. 


1.037! 


155 


IJlttj  50 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 


NAVIGATION    AND    TRADK    BETWEEN    THE    UNITED   STATES    AND    THE    UNITtD 

KINGDOM. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  is  confined  to  the  vessels  of  the  respective  countries, 
including  the  colonial  possessions.  This  is  much  upon  the  same  principle  as 
before  the  independence  of  the  Anglo-American  colonies:  excepting  that  the 
British  crown  subjected  the  colonial  carrying  trade  with  foreign  countries  to 
restrictions  that  were  palpably  unwise  and  unjust,  though  strictly  in  the  narrow 
spirit  of  the  Navigation  act.  Since  the  revolution,  the  ships  of  the  United  States 
trade  to  all  the  countries  in  the  world. — (See  Commercial  Legislation  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  hereafter.) 
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914  AMERICA. 

The  early  details  of  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonial  posses- 
sions were  by  no  means  attended  to.  Some  accounts  of  entrances  and  clear- 
ances, and  notices  of  the  imports,  were  kept  by  the  customs  department,  and 
from  these  the  following  tables  have  been  compiled. 

The  accounts  of  the  tonnage  employed  are  mixed  up  with  that  engaged  in  the 
North  American  fisheries,  and  in  the  circuitous  trade  with  the  West  Indies.  It 
comprised  a  great  share  of  the  whole  British  navigation  beyond  the  seas. 

From  the  date  of  first  passing  the  navigation  law  in  1660,  in  which  act  the 
exclusive  restrictions  to  be  observed  in  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  plantations 
in  America  is  declared,  we  have  but  scanty  information  respecting  the  commerce 
of  the  North  American  colonies  until  1670,  when  we  find  they  supplied  the  sogsr 
plantations  with  cattle,  hogs,  flour,  timber,  slaves,  and  other  lumber ;  and  that 
"  in  time  of  dearth,'*  the  plantations  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsybi- 
nia,  supplied  even  Britain  and  Ireland  with  corn. 

In  1703,  a  law  was  passed  to  encourage  the  growth  and  importation  of  ami 
stores  from  the  North  American  colonies — and  an  active  trade  appears  to  haie 
been  carried  on  between  England  and  these  plantations,  and  between  the  latter 
and  the  West  Indies.  A  very  profitable  trade  from  the  North  American  planta- 
tions was  carried  on  with  the  foreign  West  Indies,  which  was  most  unwisely 
attempted  to  be  stopped,  by  British  West  Indian  interests  obtaining  a  British 
act  of  parliament,  framed  in  1733,  imposing  nearly  prohibitive  restrictions  on 
that  trade,  although  the  proceeds  and  profits  of  which  were  nearly  all  remitted  to 
England  in  payment  for  manufactures.  The  value  of  exports  from  Great  Britain  to 
North  America,  on  an  average  of  the  three  first  years  of  King  William's  reign, 
is  stated  by  Chalmers,  at  395,619/.  The  imports  at  339,138/. ;  the  population 
in  1715,  tliat  is  130  years  ago,  at  375,750  whites  ;  58,850  negroes.  Total  434,600- 

That  trade  was  paralysed  for  some  time,  but  not  suppressed.  It  was  beyond 
the  power  of  mere  acts  of  parliament  to  annihilate  so  profitable  a  commerce:  espe- 
cially that  carried  on  by  British  merchants,  from  England,  through  the  Xortk 
American  colonies,  to  the  French  and  other  foreign  West  Indies,  until  1665, 
when  Mr.  Grenville,  a  man  of  great  integrity,  but  of  contracted  mind,  and  a  most 
blundering  commercial  legislator,  converted  the  gallant  commanders  of  bis  ma- 
jesty's ships  of  war,  on  the  American  and  West  India,  as  well  as  on  the  British 
coasts,  into  sworn  revenue  officers  for  the  enforcement  of  restrictive  navigitioo. 

The  profitable  trade  from  the  North  American  plantations  in  supplying  the 
French,  Spanish,  and  Danish  West  Indies,  with  British  manufactores  and  oJo- 
nial  provisions  and  stores,  was  consequently,  during  the  following  year,  ahnoit 
anniliilated  by  the  wicked  interference  of  Mr.  Grenville.  Grievona,  indeedi 
was  the  consequent  infliction  upon  British  trade  and  navigation — and  anfortaDt^ 
the  effects  finally  caused  by  the  just,  but  unredressed,  complaints  of  the  Noift 
American  colonists.*     Their  grievances  were  only  attended  to  by  an  attempt  t» 

*  Macgregor's  British  America. 
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increase  their  burdens— by  extending  to  them  the  Stamp  act — which  they  effec- 
tually resisted  under  the  title  of  "  Tht  folly  of  England  and  the  ruin  of  America.^' 

In  a  letter  from  one  of  the  New  England  colonists  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations^  printed  in  the  year  1715,  concerning  the  trade,  it  is  asserted,  "That 
one  fleet  only  from  New  England  brought  home  6000  barrels  of  pitch,  tar,  and 
turpentine  to  London.  Ships  of  late  we  build  very  well,  both  for  beauty  and 
strength.  Even  so  early  as  this  time,  we  find  our  sugar  colonies  complaining 
of  New  England^s  great  trade  to  the  Dutch  colony  of  Surinam,  which  they  now 
supply  with  vast  numbers  of  small  horses,  and  with  provisions,  fish,  &c.,  and  in 
return  took  their  molasses,  which  they  made  into  rum.'^ 

In  the  year  1740,  it  appears  from  the  information  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
by  persons  concerned  in  the  two  British  colonies  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  that 
about  200  British  ships  were  annually  and  constantly  employed  in  that  trade,  viz., 
"  about  eighty  or  ninety  sail  to  Virginia,  and  about  110  to  120  to  Maryland ;  that 
the  ships  trading  thither  from  the  outports  of  Great  Britain  were  generally  of  a 
lesser  burden  than  were  those  from  the  port  of  London :  and  that  of  about  30,000 
hogsheads  of  tobacco,  annually  imported  from  those  two  colonies  into  Great  Bri- 
tain, 18,000  were  brought  home  in  the  London  ships.  Also  that  this  computa- 
tion was  exclusive  of  the  vessels  employed  by  those  two  colonies  in  their  trade 
with  the  other  British  continental  and  island  colonies  of  America.*' 


From  the  Year   1744    to   1748,   inclusive. 
Exported — 


YEARS. 


I7J4.. 
1745., 
1746. . 
1747., 
1748.. 


To  the  North.  To  the  West 
em  Culunies  :  Inilia  Islandii 
from  Britain,    from  Britain. 


3,484,000 


Total 

DilRrrence  in  favour  of  our  northern  I 
coloniea 


040.000 
331,000 
754.000 
72G,000 
830,000 


£ 

790.000 
503.000 
472,000 
850,000 
734,000 


3,361,000 


123.000 


From   the   Year    1754   to    1758,   inclusive, 
Exported — 


YEARS. 


1754., 
1755.. 
1750. 
1757., 
1758. 


Total. 


To  the  North- 
em  Colonies 


To  the  West 
India  lalaods 


from  tiritain.    from  Britain. 


£ 

£ 

1,246,000 

685,000 

1,177,000 

694.000 

1,428.000 

733,000 

1.727.000 

770,000 

1,832,000 

877,000 

7,410,000 

3,765.000 

Difference  In  faTour  of  our  northiTo 
colonies 


3.045,000 


In  1761,  1762,  exclusive  of  pitch,  pine,  staves,  shingles,  and  various  kinds  of 
wood,  there  were  many  other  articles  exported  from  South  Carolina:  among 
which  249,000 lbs.  of  indigo;  62,288  barrels  of  rice;  23,194  bushels  of  com; 
3980  bushels  of  peas;  3881  bushels  of  oats;  2275  barrels  of  pork;  1648 lbs. 
of  bacon ;  five  barrels  of  ham  ;  eighty  kegs  of  butter ;  thirty-two  casks  of  tallow ; 
343  hogsheads,  215  bales  of  deer-skins,  and  1043  deer-skins  loose;  1199  barrels 
of  tar;  7^1  barrels  of  turpentine;  nineteen  barrels  of  rosin;  sixteen  casks  of 
bees'-wax ;  2693  tanned  hides ;  fourteen  boxes  of  myrtle-wax  candles ;  besides 
hoops,  handspikes,  furs,  pink  root,  reeds,  &c. 
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Declared  Value  of  British  aud  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  Exported  from  die  United 
Kingdom  to  the  United  States  of  America,  in  each  Year,  from  1805  to  1811,  and  from 
1814  to  1836. 


YEAHS.   Amount  YEARS.   Amount.  YEARS.  Amount. 


YEARS.!  Amount.  YEARS. 


AmoanL  YEARS. 


Avoi 


1805 
180G 
1807 
1808 
1809 


.17.241,409:1810  .. 
.12,249,488  181 L  .. 
.ill,846.513  1814  .. 
.  5,241,739,1815  .. 
.  I  7.275,500  1816  . . 


I    £ 

10,9-20,752  1817 

1,841,253. 18. 8 

8.129  1819 

13,255,374  1820  .. 


I       £ 

.,  6.930,359 

.!  9,451,009 

4.929,815 

3,875,286 


9,556,577  1821 '.  6,214375 


1824 
1825 
18Y0 


£      I 

6.865.262,1827 
5.464,874  1828  . 
6,090,394  1829 
7,018,934  1830  . 
4,659,018!  1831 


7,018,272  ISn 
5,810,31511833 
4,823,415  1834 
6,132^461835 
9,053A8S<1836 


iff 
5.40B,Sn 
7^7M» 
0.844.915 
10.S68,4aS 
IX.4tS,6QS 


Trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Old  American  Colonies,   from  1697  to  1783, 
inclusive,  showing  the  official  Value  of  Exports  and  Imports. 


YEARS. 


Nkw  Emolamd. 


1697.. 
1608.. 


1700... 
1701... 
1702... 
1703..  . 
1704... 
1705... 
1706..  . 
1707... 
1708... 
1700... 
1710... 
1711... 
171*..  . 
1713... 
1714... 
1715... 
1710... 
1717..., 
1718.... 
1719..., 
1720... 
1721.... 
1722.... 
1723.... 
1724.... 
1725.... 
1726..., 
1727.... 
1728.... 
I7i9..  .. 

1730 i 

1731 

1732 

1733 

1734 

1735 

1736. 

1737 ' 

1738 ; 

1739 ! 

1740 1 

1741 1 

1742 

1743 1 

1744 ; 

1745 

1/46 

1747 

1748 

174» 

1750 

1751 

1752 ' 

1753 ' 


Ex- 

poitfl. 


Im- 
ports. 


£ 

26,2S2 

31,254 

26,600 

41.486  I 

32,656 

37,026  I 

33,.'V39  • 

30.H23  i 

22,793  I 

22,210  ' 

38.793  ; 

49,rt35  , 

29,559  ' 

31,112 

26,415 

24.609 

49,904 

51,.'>4I  ' 

06.5.55 

69..V*ft 

58,898  . 

61,591 

54,452 

49,206 

50,4«3 

47,955  : 

59,3.39 

69,585 

72,021  • 

63,816 

75,0o2 

64,689 

52.512 

.•M,70l 

49.048 

6-l,005 

6I,9'<3 

82,252 

72.899 

66,788 

63.347 

59.118, 

46,604 

72,389 

60.0.'>2 

53,166 

63.185 

50.248 

38,948 

38,012 

41,771 

2!>,74S 

39,999 

48,455 

63.287 

74,313 

«3.3*»5 


New  York. 


£ 
68,468 
93,517 
127.279 
91,918 
86,322 
64,625 
59.608 
74,800 
62,504 
67,050 
120,631 
115.505 
120.349 
10'i338 
137.421 
128,105 
120,778  I 
121.288  ! 
164,650  ! 
121.1561 
132,001  I 
131.885  ! 
125,317] 
128,769  I 
114,.V24; 
133.722  I 
176,486 
168,507 
201,768 
200,882 
187,277 
194,590 
161,102 
208, 1«6 
183.467 
216,600 
184,.'>70 
146,460 
1M9.125 
222,158 
223,W3 
203.2.33 
22^378 
I71,0sl 
108,147 
148,8<>9 
172.461 
I43,98ri 
I40.4r>3 
209,177 
210,640 
197,082 
23M.ZH6 
343,659 
305,974 
27.1.340 
345,523 


Ex- 
portK. 


£ 

10,093 
8,763 
16.8 1. -^ 
17.51)7 
18,517 
7.965 
7.471 
10,540 
7,393 
2,849 
14,283 
10,847 
12,2.')0 
8,203 
12,193 
12,460 
14.428 
29.810 
21.316 
21,971 
24,534  , 
27.331  ' 
19.596  I 
16,836  I 
15.681  ' 
20.118; 
27.992  I 
21,191 
24,976 
38,307 
31.617  , 

21.141  < 
15.833 

8,740  : 
20,756, 

9,411  . 
11.626  I 
15,307  . 
14,155  1 
17.944  I 
16,833  ! 
16,228  1 
18,450  , 
21,498 

21.142  i 
13,.536 
15,067  I 
14,527 
14,083  i 

H,841 
14,992 
12,358  I 
2J,413 
35,032 
42,363 
40,648 
40.553 


Im. 
porta. 


Piifv»vi,tt]ri4. 


El. 

port*. 


Virginia  amo 
Maryland. 


QAtkOUaA. 


Ex- 
porta. 


£ 

4,579 
25,279  , 
42,792 
49,410  I 
31.910  1 
29,901  I 
17,562 
22,294 
27,902 
31, .588  I 
20.855  I 
26,899  I 
34,577 
31,475 
28,856 
18,524 
46.470 
44,643 
54.629 
52,173  j 
44,140  , 
62.966  1 
56,355 
37.397 
60.754 
57,478 
53.013  i 
03,020  I 
70.050 
84.806  , 
67,452 
81,634 
64,760 
64.356 
06,116 
65,540 
65,417 
81,738 
80,405 
86,000 
12.5,833 
133.438 
106,070 
118.777 
140,430 
167,.5gi 
134,487 
1 19.920 
54.957 
80.712 
137,984 
143.311 
265.773 
267.136 
248,041 
194,030 
277,8<»4 


£ 

3.^7 

S,730 

J. 477 

4.{;08 

5,230 

4,143 

5,|f.O 

2.430 

l.:ioy 

4/il*t 
7W6 

GIT 

1,277 

38 

1.471 

178 
2,003 

5.4  GJ 
6.193 
4.4<IU 

5.5  B« 

e,?i64 

7,1^ 
8,(J37 

8.3^i 
4.057 

II, as  I 

S.PGO 
I2.i23 

7,434' 

lt.786 
tt,52-l 
14.7?  6 
20,211 

11,1-18 
8.134 

is.r^ 
lT.15i 

0.396 
7,440 
ID.  130 
15,779 
3,^32  ! 
12.303  < 
14,044  ' 
»a,101| 
23,870 
29.978 
38,527 


10.704  I 
17.064 
18,^39 
12,003 

9.342 

9,»09' 
|I,H]9  , 

7.2fl6' 
11.037 
I4.36d 

11,723 

8..V^ 
)D,40a 

8.464 
17.0JT 
14,1V2T 
17,132 
21^42 
!a,505 
22,710 
27,06fl' 
a4,.%31 
^1,348 
2tt,S'J7 
I5.£i03  ' 
30,321  , 
4f  ,'2fl9 
57,634 
31.979 
37.475 
29J99  , 
48,50a. 
44,260  ; 
41,698 
40J»l5i 
54^2  : 
48,^(04 
Gl,513  j 
50.000' 
01.450; 
£4.45-2 
SO,73l  ' 

0i.nto' 

79,»0 
0S414 
54.-280 
73.099  I 
82,404  I 
75,330  . 
238.637  I 
217.713 
190.917  ' 
201,666 
24.S,644 


Ira- 
porta. 


£ 

227  J56 

174,053 

198.115 

317.302 

235.738 

274,782 

144,928 

204.112 

116.768 

149,152 

207,625 

213.493  , 

261,608  I 

188,429 

273.181 

297.941 

206,263 

280.470 

174,750 

281.343 

290,884 

310,570 

332,009  ' 

33l,4»2  ' 

357,812 

283,091 

287,997 

277,344 

214,730 

324.707 

421.588' 

413,089 

380,174  I 

340,823 

408,502 

310,799 

401,198 

373,090 

391.995 

380.103 

492.740 

391,814 

444,654 

341,997 

577,109 

427,709 

557.821 

402.709 

399.423 

419.371 

492,619 

494.852 

434.618 

508.930 

460,085 

.569,435 

632,575 


£ 

58,790 
310,135 
205,078 

173.481 
199.6-3 

72,391 
196,713 

60,45H 
174.322 

58.015 
237,901 

79,061 

80.208 
127,639 

91,535 
13MH3 

76,304 
128.873 
199,274 
179,599 
215.902 
191,925 
104,030 
110,717 
127.370 
172,754 
12.3,833 
101,894 
1<»5,884 
185,981 
192,965 
171,092 
108,931 
150.931 
171,278 
148,289 
186,177 
172,086 
220,381 
204,794 
211.301 
258,9<J0 
217,200 
281,428 
248,582 
264,186 
328,195 
234,1*55 
197.799 
282.545 
200,08H 
252,024 
323.600 
349.419 
347,027 
325.151 
350,776 


Gborou* 


E&- 

parli. 


Im- 
port*. 


£ 

12.374 
9.a&5 
15.37^ 

lG,^i7a' 
1K*i70 
13.197! 
14,0*;7  I 
2,e&8 
8.652  ' 
^3,311  . 
iOMQ 
20,431 
2t>,T&3 
12,871' 
20,394 
3X449  ' 
31. 2W). 
1MJ,L38 
4fl;2«7 
-11, 275 

50^73 

6y,73a 

4^|.H5H 

79.050 

7H.I0C] 

9O.504 

&I.94S 

1*3,453 

Q<i,053 

91,175  , 

113,329 

151,739 

1.^.771 

126,207 

I77,M45 

1 20,400 

145.348 

^L4.0^ 

li?i7.759 

14I,U9 

2JG.i9!t 

26,\ftfi0 

23&,8S0 

I54/1O7 

■235,1310 

192,594 

9U847 

76,»97 

107,5*10 

lC7Jft5 

120,499 

l'Jl.(W 

^15,491 

1f«*,201 


£ 

a,289 
IMS! 
11,401 
(1.003 
13,906 
10,460 
]t,4t8 
0,€2] 

4,001 
lQ,49t 

11.996 
lP,5t[ 
19.013 
30.400 
20,015 
23,967 
23,719 
10,^1 
27,272 
35,038 
]3.!Mi 
191.630 
18,290 
I7.7<J3 
34,374 
42,340 
37.^139 
39,IB2 
43,934 
23.254 
33*0ur 
5d,]«€ 
04,789 
7IJ45 
A8,29S 
70.466 
9e,00i 
117.837 
101,147 
58.09G 

94,445 

181,831 
124,270 
127,063 
U  1,499 

mi4i 

00,815 
t0t.8Q9 

S5^S9 

leotiTi 

104,C«& 

iai,037 

13M44 
150.777 
tl3j3fK» 


18 


If 


I»- 


IJ»i 
IJU 
11.111 

Mil 


njii 


11 

51  i 

IJHl         |,1B 

&»57       14,19 


iewmtimmd) 
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YB4ftS. 

NSW  BUflbANP^ 

Hbw  Yokk. 

fKHHiVLVAMll, 

VlBfitpfJA   AMD 

G^KOLlltA. 

f^lOIGIA. 

Bi-          Im- 

|i€irCd.      porti. 

En. 

fm- 
porti^ 

pori 

In. 

porti. 

Ink. 
port*. 

Ex. 

porti. 

porti. 

17M...... 

1733 

1739... ««. 
1797.*.... 
1738 

1700  ,.... 

17ftl...... 

170...... 

1763...... 

!IM 

1763...... 

I7a 

ItW 

17».*..-. 
]7flB...... 

I77«...... 

1771...*.. 
I77«...... 

17^3.. *..* 
1774...... 

in». 

ITTi 

1771 

1771 

1l7t....,, 

17» 

illl...... 

ITU 

M 
eM» 

39,333 
47;i99 
t74W 
WIJH 
I3j»lfl 
S7,flOt 
4e.l3A 
41J33 
74*813 

Jtta»7 

14^819 
141.733 

lf«.W7 
14M75 

14A,ftll 

130J»1 

114,»4 
1  Il^34ii 

7m 

1,S»0 
STi 

tm 
n 

1)0^330 

321^,433 
341.791; 
3«4;i71 
3€^4»l 

ati,mj 

ft99,W7 
334.32» 

3S8,i34 
409,703 
€31.399 
40P.641 

4«a,oei 

4r9,7&7 

107.903 

i»4.4ai 

U30,l  19 

Ba7;oi* 

3II3;*7« 

7i,iaii 

W,050 

3e.()lB3 
3«.05* 
M.fJ73 
i0,li» 
14.300 
11,(»4 
t1,IU 
4S.II48 
3»,84S 
33,9fM 
53,B97 

1S?,0!M1 
61.4*2 
»7,I15 
73,466 

i«.707 
7ffl*a40 

IS7,(»I8 
f.3U 
tl,410 
10,101 
UMt 
13,3^ 
3.903 
7,090 
63,413 

£ 
127,497 
lftlj>71 
2M.413 
3.^,31  L 

r»30j83 
4ii0a06 
i89^70 
3»e.»46 
13«,3» 
3i*AlS 
3i9V3tff 
330,390 
417,&37 
4S2Ufc5* 
74,9lft 
473,fi91 
fi^%3,62» 
343^70 

437,937 

i,i»a 

5T.tt3 
34k44S 
B49Jia 
49tt,60t 
303,977 

ieftt4s 

«7,13t 

33,33<; 
20,091 
14  J  90 
21.383 
33,404 
22.7M 
39,170 
3B.091 
3K.128 
3d;t3ll 
33,143 
96,S91 
37.641 
JV9,4«0 
36,111 
2»,ITO 
3L,613 
3Q,133 
36,633 

17^.963 

l,4il 

17 

S6 

370 

17 

3o!(W3 

1444S6 
100,169 

imA^ 

360*933 
4Dj|,l61 

7or^« 

3&i.067 
306,L[r9 
384,133 
430.191 
3«S^S 
337.314 
37l.»0 
431,107 
190^6 
13M«I 

m^u 

W7fl09 
4iM«8 

623,631 
1.366 

365 

7W 
a^!4ea 

J 
673 
4H9 
337 
419 
434 

.■KM 
4W 
413 
64-J 
33S 
5aa 

4«1 
433 

4W 
361 
433 

377 
3^ 
64^ 
619 
73* 
73 

03 

e 

^433 

.fi6ft 
,739 
,B«I 

.j^a 

.4S1 

,700 

,tw 

.S08 

.flca 

,916 
,048 
.893 
,004 
,«4« 
,404 
,803 
*030 
Jv3A6 

'^n 

t38S 

333^13 
««3>157 
334^97 
4W|,687 
43H,471 
4S6.007 
60^81 
34^336 
4Si«SS9 
33AJ91 

ai3.i3t 

383.3^ 
I71.&48 
437.W8 
<7a3«4 
48SJ61 
717J«1 
9OT.3t6 
793,91* 
338J9(M 
338,738 
1,^1 

I99!ai7 

S07.3J8 
333,,133 
233,915 
1 30,8^9 

306,534 
163,769 
f33^{]0t 

isi^iSi 

313,366 

341.717 
383.911 
S93.5««7 

&0H.IO& 
39T.U4 
17^.907 
430.311 

nvm 

4Afl..il3 

4nj02 

W9449i 

13,606 

3.333 

1,074 

3ja! 
7oa 
94,3«iS 
14.183 
74,5(«J 

149,^1  & 

Ill.TiO 
113.949 
18],0C^ 
213.333 
313,131 
334,S«7 
194,170 
136,133 
3M^8 
334,709 
im73i 

twsm 

3J«9,S68 
300,<i00 
HC/i73 
409,169 
449,610 
344.S39 
378.1  iti 

m94i 

330^7 
69J43 
118,737 

3.130 

4,437 
7,135 

a.074 
12,198 

14,409 
31 ,315 
34,183 
»3.07l 
3a.fl3fl 
4<i.403 
Sl^lTO 
3U^ 
ri3,9W 
60.093 
&5.391 
67.647 
103,477 
11,5^ 

6*7 

MSI 

»6 

6,M4 
5.763 

m 

1^7 
s;fl30 

339 
1,371 

to.iii 

13,173 

*4.t7^ 
13,761 

44,WJS 

lajsa 

39,103 
G7J08 
a»3H 

38,340 
M,193 
7®,493 
93.400 
03333 
37.518 
113,777 

m 

9>Jii 

14,059 

340 

13,683 

Total  Official  Value  of  Exports  to,  and  Imports  from,  Great  Britain  to  the  American 
Colonies  during  the  following  Years : — 


YEARS. 


Imports.        Bxports. 


YEARS. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1701.. 
1710.. 
1710.. 
1730.. 
1740.. 
1750., 
1760., 
1701.. 
1701.. 
1763.. 
1704.. 
I76S.. 
1706.. 
1707  . 
11768.. 


£ 

309.130 

349.817 

40H,100 

663.580 

718.419 

804,770 

701,101 

847,804 

743,03S 

1,100,103 

1,110,376 

1,151,703 

1.412,103 

1,473,802 

1.030,383 


£ 

843,828 

293,tH)3 

319,705 

330.863 

813,385 

1,313.075 

2,61 1,767 

1,032,081 

1,377.104 

1.032,001 

1,249.713 

1,044.120 

1,983.003 

1,168,111 

1.300,322 


1700. 

1770., 
,1771.. 
'1772.. 
11773., 

in4.. 

1775., 
1776.. 

1777.. 

1778., 
(1779.. 
11780.. 

1781., 
11782.. 
11783.. 


£ 

£ 

1,331,515 

1,604,974 

1.015,535 

1,925,575 

1,339,843 

4,202,474 

1,258,518 

8.012,638 

1309,231 

1.079,417 

1,373,848 

1,390,440 

1,921,253 

196,163 

103,967 

5.'),415 

12,619 

57,295 

17.094 

33,!)80 

19,579 

349,767 

18.660 

825,431 

09,847 

847.H83 

28.076 

156.325 

313,098 

1,435,219 

Total  Number  of  British  Ships  and  Seamen   employed  in   the  Trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies  on  the  Continent  of  America,  in  the  Year  1771. 


C  O  L  O  N  I  K  S. 


■«iMB'sBay 

Labrador  (American  Trasels),  lio 

N«fwlbndUiid  (1000  boau) 

Csaafda 

NovaSootU 

Now  BnfUod 

Rkodo  Island,  Connvcticat,  and 

Now  HammUre 

New  York 

CArriod  Ibrward.. . .... 


Shipn. 


S^ami'T). 


380 
34 

6 
46 

3 

30 


COLONIES. 


numbvr. 
130 

10.500 
408 
71 
551 

36 
330 


Brought  forward. 

PennsylvanU 

Virgioia  and  Maryland... 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

St.  Augustine 

Peosacola 


22,088 


Total. 


18,910 
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AMERICA. 


Official  Value  of  the  Trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  eacliYear  from  the  Acknowledgment  of  their  Independence  to  1845,  indunTe.* 


YEARS.        Imports. 


Exports. 


YEARS.      I  Imports.  I  Exports.  I      YEARS. 


Import*.     Expsrtu 


1784.. 

1785.. 
1786.. 
1787.. 
1768.. 


749,320 
893,595 
843,120 
893,638 
1,023,790 


178© '  1,050,199 


1790.. 

1791.... 

1702.... 

1793.... 

1704.... 

1795.... 

1700.... 

1797.... 

1798.... 

1799.... 

1800.... 

1801.... 

180S.... 

1803.... 

1804.... 


1.191,072 
1,104,233 


1,038,707 
904,040  ' 
625.734 
1,352,137 
2,0«),97l 
l,175.,'il3 
1,782,720 
1,818,941 
2,357.924 
2,700,518 
1,1)23,504 
I ,» 14.098 
1.651.467 


3,679.408 
2,308,023 
1,603,466 
2,014,112 
1.886.142 
2,525,299 
3,431,779 
4,225.448 
4,271.418 
4.514.682 
3,859.871 
5,254.775 
6,054.238 
5.056,822 
5,580,370 
7.056,5.'>9 
6,S8.'i,508 
7,517,530 
5.239,490 
.V272,8I1 
6,398.426 


1805 !   I,7t6,556  j  7,146,765 

1806 ,   1.909.884  '  8,013,122 

1807 '  2,847.522      7,021,120 

1808 ,      836342  '  3,992,059 

1809 '  2.205,331    ,  5,187,613 

1810 1  2,614.405      7,813,817 

1811 23C9.4I5   ;   1,431,820 

1812 !  1.294,152  I  4,135,502 

1813 Records  defltro>ed  by  fire. 


•1826.. 
1827.. 

1828.. 
1820.. 
1830.. 
lt»31.. 
,'1832.. 


1814. 

1815 

1810 

1817 

1818 

1810 , 

1820 

I82I 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 


22,6-1  ;          7,303 

2.370,288  111,936,501 

2,386,224  7.801,062 

3,057.000  6.387,078 

3,426,832  '  8,383,437 

2.688.076  I  4,301,696 

3,651,342  3,920,262 

3,642,210  6,607,302 

4.020,720  7,368,064 

5,450,737  6,141,451 

3,925,609  7,141,286 

5.716,252  \  7,627,275 


1834.. 

1835.. 
11836.. 
'1837.. 

1838.. 

1839., 

1840.. 
;1841.. 
'1842.. 
,1843.. 

1844.. 

1845.. 


4e 

4J084,647 

7.997447 

5320,5811 

6.103,142! 

8.05S,9«2: 

&970342i 

8,i(K,48»; 

831M88! 

10,276,tfi8 

10.357.743 

IO;937^«07! 

11^57^77: 

I5,209.779> 

11,468.667; 

18;»GS;G38^ 

13;221.391 

15,181.341 

t0^38jOW 


8j073n 

53«SJIM 
r2M«7 
12.90Sj;3 

7aiM» 
ii.M;,jn 
9J«M» 
15^11^ 
15J1I6» 

5.esMSi 

1Q,3I]J0 
II.B^Ui 


vf^msBX 


[ 


Statement  exliibiting  the  Amount  of  all  British,  Foreign,  and  American  Tonnage  wbkfc 
enter^  the  Ports  of  the  United  States,  from  1789  to  1844. 


Y  BA  us 

eiQAitie  3  lit  of 
0ecffiEi.|>er- 


ns9 

1791 
1792 
1793 
1794. 
1795 
IT^G. 
1T97 

1799 
1400 
180] 
IBD2. 
I«03 
l%Oi, 
J805, 
IB06. 
l«taT- 

laoi, 

1800, 
1810. 
Ifttl. 
1812. 
1813 
1811. 
IHI3, 
1816. 
IHIT' 


BfitiMb* 


Total 
Fumgii. 


tons. 

216,914 
2)0.618 
206.065 
100,1  SO 

S7,09T 
L9,G60 
33.16^ 
tl\773 

iir^tPS 

l«4.4T3 

104.3:WI 
73,W)0 
0^,408 

B4.727 
34.5.^1 
7I.*D9 
52.2ti6 

I0.&I7 

k]9fl 

90 

5G8 

145.361 

tl.f,t3Cl 

l7J>y36 


ton*. 
106^51 
350J4fi 
240.448 

lG3,'i66 
82,t|74 
56,«32 
4GM& 
72,757 
87.760 
I07,'»3 
121,403 
lf>T.*70 
145..V19 
163.711 

»T.i42 

Srt,7hO 
47*074 
tHj,»05 

eo^iG 

33^02 
47<OyfJ 

113.827 
48.301 

SI7.413 

2I5.L«6 


ToUl 


tl7,329 
355,079 
3t^.N54 
414.1^9 
443^.rM 
523.649 
S80.27T 

608,018 
5-J  2,245 
62€.495 

S4<i,3«2 
787,30 1 
7^7  AM 
H2l.n!(t 
922,001 
], 044.008 
I/W9.876 
525,130 
603331 
906,434 

M7J99 
237^8 
59,636 
700.50* 
8T7,4il 

7aoj36 


Y  EA  RS 

endinc  3L*I  of 
D«reEinti«r. 


1818 
1119 
1820 
1921 
Mfit 

lan 

11(24. 
Ja25 

1827. 

1829. 
1830. 
18  Jl. 
1»31. 
1833. 
]»34. 
1835. 
1836, 
1^37. 
1838. 
IS39. 
1840. 
1S4I. 
1842 
]»43. 
1844. 

]!y5. 


BridMli. 


Total 

FotlGlgDi. 


n8.&3S 

3^333 
47,3^ 
3«,«7l] 
80.946 
i€.0O9 
i4M2 
G3jQ3i 
Bl;1i7 
1«  1.470 

lOO.tSg 
239,  SOI 

3JL;»» 

il5t,730 
4a3,4<|«S 

52»4»t 
544,714 

W3,(»0 
484.-01 
4^.3413 
383.414 
GI3»€X3 

433^»4 
7^,741 


101,414 
78.853 

m^m 

1M,^1 
lt9.4fiS 

m,K¥ 
91,  wr 

lOS^GSI 
]3T,»» 
13«,KUI 

13(U43 
13I.P00 
S8i34» 

49C7M 

e4]^i« 

«8(W13 

Te3.7a3 

593,110 
6U.8I4 
71^363 

7^^4«4 

73t.7T3 
S»,73t 

»ltt,9» 


T«al 


•mm 


MUTH 

fiui 


i.m.Mi 


i3ouri 
i4»tjEn 


uiaui 


iwm 


*  The  official  values  at  average  prices  computed  at  average  prices  in  the  year  1694  area 

erroneous :  and  liavc  been  merely  returned  by  the  customs,  under  the  supposition  that  tbcf  i 
the  best  index  as  to  the  relative  quantities  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom.     We  iMtetf* 
ranged  the  above  table  as  an  approximate  view  of  the  relative  quantities  exported  to  the  UaM 
States  of  America. 
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Statement  made  to  Congress,  by  the  American  Goyemment,  of  the  Trade  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United  Kingdom. 


NAVIGATION. 

COMM  ERCK. 

Tonnage  Rmplotkd. 

TE4RS. 
•adinglOCli 

Inwardf. 

Outward*. 

I M  PORTS. 

Sept, 

^-British. 

Frr/..-"- 

Ameri. 
can. 

1 

In 

American 

VesMls. 

In 
Foreign 
Vessels. 

TOTAU 

1831 

tnna.    !    toDt. 
136,269!     48.941 
1.15,075!     50.553 
153,720       72.328 
150.147       54,401 
154.293      46.371 
19/.383       49.755 
199.867       80.845 
154  J39  1     90.642 

tons. 
333 
343 

82 
297 

351 

593 

tons. 
175.543 
194,871 
226,130 
304.848 
300,664 
343,388 

QAl  AAA 

ton*. 
145,.556 
171,390 
149,491 
163,841 
199,145 
164.741 
318,519 

tons. 

27.967 

37.364 

61,286 

49.907 

43.175 

45,952 

7.t  1  lA 

tons. 

I97 
320 

9911 

tons. 
173.523 
208,754 
210,974 
213,748 
242,640 
210.693 
291,635 
329,732 
3.58,206 
273,087 
344.364 
299,327 

d«llars. 

23.090.742 

30,706.433 

24.436,511 

25.654,806 

34,663,192 

23,.'«9,197 

27.720.649 

28,683,118 

22,402,365 

31,502,162 

40  361  033 

dollars. 
1,996.366 
4.0993M 
3,498,630 
3,433,511 
3,050,054 
3,602,773 
2,566,464 
4,128,093 
2,877,124 
3,017,052 
9  astonfiA 

dollars. 
3,5,087,108 
34,806,387 
37,935,141 
28,088,317 
36,713,246 
36,131,9«9 
30,387,113 
32.811,210 
35,279,489 
24,519,214 
44.09.1,717 
36,921,799 

1^33 

1833 

1834 

1829 

1836 

1837 

1838 

191      1  254,172 
143        254,699 
108     1  292.114 
..      1  335,759 
401     1  a<»  S44 

142,408  *     87.324 
187,285 '     70.9i3 
304,321        68.866 
249  495       94  643 

1839 

177.5931     76,Wil 
211,250       80,756 
233.407!   102,352 
186.xa8.   141,163 

1830 

1831 

1832 

193,302     tru  Ml  1     ii7i 

32^,34319351  ^  *'"''«'" 

C  O  M  M  B  R  C  E—ctmtintteH. 


YEARS 
tsdlBf  3001  Sept. 


1891 

1839. 

18» 

1814 , 

1835 

1898. 

1837 

1828 

1839 

1830 

1831 

1832 


Exports. 


American  Prodnce  and   Manu- 
factures. 


In 
American 
Vessels. 


In 
Foreign. 
Vessels. 


dollars. 

15,058,992 

18,686,138. 

14,303,766j 

14349,622 

38,693,1721 

15,971,023; 

18.H38,065| 

13329,817 

16,147.937! 

19,602.059 

22.6<;6.742, 

18.188,869 


dollars. 
3,.575,143 
4,771.998 
6.536,951 
5,478,970 
6,330.294 
4.441,193 
6.649,645 
7.26 1,8M 
6.356,440 
5.8»7,259 
7.949,771 
9.72J,710 


Foreign  Produce  and  Manu- 
factures. 


In 

American 
Vessels. 


dollars. 
18,634,134, 

33.458.136! 

20,840,717! 

20328,593 

35,023.466 

20.413.216 

25.487.710; 

I  20.001,671 

I  22,504377 

j  25.499,918 

;  30.616.513 

I  27,914,579 


dollars. 
3,058,116 
901,336 
582,221 
647376 
5.59.897 
96.'V,098 
313.860 

2,370333 
967,922 
273,743 

1.798,328 

1,902.385 


In 
Foreign 
VesM^ls. 


dollxn. 
85.330 
138,975 
444,001 
644,211 

1,499.705 
013361 
590.736 
598.465 
819.394 
555.691 
574,678 
997.731 


In 

American 
Vessel*. 


dollars. 
2,143346 
1,040,21 1 
1,026,223 
1,291,587 
2.059.002 
1.578.6.59 

904,596 
2.968,<)98 
1,787316 

829,4.14 
2.373,006 
2.900,116 


In 
Foreign 
Vessels. 


dollars. 

17,117,108 

19,587374 

14.88.5,9871 

15.496,996| 

29.253,069 

16,936,131 

19,151,935 

1.5.2003.'i0 

17.115.8.59 

19.H76.402, 

24,465.070 

20.091.254i 


dollars. 
3.660,373 
4.910,973 
6,980.952 
6,123,181 
7329.999 
5.0.55,754 
7,340.381 
7.860319 
7.17.\834 
«,4.'a,950 
8324.449, 
10.7-23.441 1 


dollars. 
20.777,480 
34,498347 
21,866.039 
31.620,179 
37.083,068 
21391375 
36393,306 
33.060,669 
24.291.693 
26,320,353 
32.989319 
30314,695 


A  Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  declared  Value  of  the  principal  Articles  of  British 
and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  Exported  to  the  United  States  of  America,  in  each 
of  the  Ten  Years  fn>in  1827  to  1832. 


ARTICLES. 


Quantity.   |      Value. 


Apparel,  slops,  and  halierdayhery-Talne 
Braaa  and  copper  manufactures ....  cwt 

C— la,  euhn,  and  cinders tons 

Oattao  manufactures  y*i^*i 

—  Hosiery,  lace,  and  small  wares..Taluei 

—  Twist  and  yarn lbs. 

SanlMBware pieces! 

GtoM cwtj 

Hardware  and  cutlery do.  < 

Im   sad    steel,  wrought    and    un-    | 

wiwight tonsi 

liMd  and  shot do.| 

LoAlker,  wrought  and  unwTOUgbt...ll»s. 
lifteo  asanufacturea yards; 

—  Thread,  tapes,  and  small  war«s..Taluej 

Ftote,  Jewellery,  and  watches do.j 

Sail bushels, 

Bilk  nsannfactarea Tslue 

Tin  and  pewter  wares  and  i-n  plateM.do. 

Wooi,sheep*« lbs. 

WottlioB  and  worsted  yarn do. 

Itaovfactarra pieces 

„  yards 

Sanll  wares ralae 

Tata!  dedare4  ▼ftloe  of  British  and 
IffMi  prodoee  aod  manufaetorea  ex- 


number. 

24,884 

32,658 

52.856309 

"'8314 

14,008,708 

60.490 

142372 

14,7.19 

1,380 

179.007 

18.789,906 


3,037,838 


4143<>S 
3,09.5.973 


IffMipridtt 
p»tfd.>... 


183,061 

134.578 

19.2.V> 

3.3573M 

369,075 

1,547 

180,113 

138.261 

753,299 

156,802 
34.733 
33.453 

73,5.676 
37337 
3.5397 
48,7M 
67.111 

130.164 


1.337.513 

368.781 

71337 


7.01837S 


1838 


1829 


Quantity. 


number. 

12.892 

28..554 

36,200,427 

100,285 

16,584.611 

37.472 

124.569 

16,458 

1,456 

1.56,489 

17.832,424 


3,440,870 


316304 

t43.6A7 
3.718358 


Value. 


£ 

138,390 

68338 

1.5.432 

1,612,466 

18.5,021 

6315 

240.736 

90.821 

7M.679 

175,400 
25388 
39323 

645,978 
34,800 
36,831 
44380 
46387 

111.189 
5,166 

1314366 

313,476 

S3,789 


3310313 


Quantity. 


number. 

12,077 

31,651 

32,552.062 

30,182 

14.255.483 

22.995 

133309 

11335 

112 

168,711 

18367399 


3.515.984 


900 


807.786 
1301319 


Value. 


£ 

96.03.5 

60.M0 

19384 

1346,023 

155334 

1.928 

196.690 

65,810 

669.871 

110339 

1,489 

36.23C 

e29,4n 
333S1 
31.739 
61,137 


58.066 
397 

815,643 
139,869 
34.7d3 


4,833.413 


920 


AMERICA. 


ARTICLES. 


Apparel,  wlops,  and  habeTdatbery..Ta1ae 
Brass  and  copper  manufactures. . .  .cwt. 

Coals,  culm,  and  cinders tons. 

Cotton  manufactures yard» 

—  Hosiery,  lace,  and  small  wares..Talnt 

—  Taristaod  yam lb*. 

Earthenware pieces 

Glass cwt. 

Hajndwarea  and  cutlery do. 

Iron   and    steel,    wrought    and    un- 

WTOught tons 

Leadandshot do 

Leather,  wrought  and nn wrought.... lbs. 
Uaen  manufactures yardr 

—  Thread,  tapes,  and  small  wsrcs.TaIn«r 

Plate,  jewellery,  and  watches do. 

Salt busheli> 

Silk  manufactures value 

Tin  and  pewter  wares  and  tin  pIates.do. 

Wool,  sheep's Iba. 

Wo(^en  and  wonted  yarn do. 

„      Manufactures pieces 

.H  «  y*fd- 

Small  wares value 

Total   declared  yalue  of   British  and 
Irish  produce  and  manufactures  ex- 


Quantity. 


number. 

19396 

31^34 

49,351 .574 

48,980 

13345,234 

S2,207 

123,530 

15.154 

172 

288,865 

20,634,776 


3,661.472 


210,109 


377.227 
1,789,979 


Value. 


£ 

107.505 

90.598 

17,618 

2.05.%658 

W9,507 

1841640 
57.199 
662,126 

133.606 

2.108 

28,395 


Quantity. 


26.745 
48.008 
66,760 
195.957 
101.229 
11,310 

951.418 
1.M.514 
47,587 


6.132.346 


number. 

37.482 
15.103 

08,587.893 

31*7.392 

18.725.316 

35.089 

212,700 

30,818 

351 

216,387 

26,501,089 


3.130,254 


1.218,648 
743.306 
833.110 

2.586,409 


IIQ2 


Value. 


Quantity. 


VsIm 


£ 

158.363 

1091.533 

9431 

2.518,824 

344,427 

19.063 
255,159 

87.854 
996,409 

248.707 

7,718 

34,707 

96.V375 
36321 
71,020 
56,988 

237,985 

101.497 

56,090 

A9.9I6 

1.890.838 

266.198 
75.143 


9.053,563 


as,ui 

4t;tlO 
11,506.744 

n.104 

23,416,411 

19.in 

157.489 

37,565 

4,945 

160,115 
8,654.123 


3.680,491 


1,060 
647.369 


1,534,725 


t 
141.^ 

I9>J» 
MO 


•mm 


5UH 

imm 
sua 

7MM 
SU)S 

taum 
u 

UMJ« 
41417 


S,4fiJ» 


A  Statement  of  the  Tonnage  of  Biitish  Vesseb  which  entered  Inwards  and  dmti 
Outwanls  at  the  Ports  of  the  United  States,  in  1821  and  1831. 


OUTWARDS. 


COUNTRIES. 


Swedish  West  Indies 

Danish  West  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

British  West  Indies 

British  North  American  Colonies. 

Newfoundland  Kisheries , 

Hanse  Towns  and  Germany 

Prance    

French  Bast  Indies 

Cuba 

Other  Spanish  West  ludies 

Portugal 

Aiores  I«lsnds 

Honduras,  Campeachy,  dec 

Mexico 

Braxil 

Ssrope  generally 


Total. 


Declared  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  ManuBactures  Exported  from  At 
United  Kingdom  to  the  United  Statefl  of  America. 


Apparel, 

Bra  PS  and 

Cotton 

Iron  and  Steti, 
UDwrooght. 

lines  Ha. 

YBAES, 

Slops »  and 
lUber- 

Cjppcr 

U^nufjicturrap 
incliidmi 

Earthen, 
wane. 

Hardwares 

andCitlery. 

"luclDdinK 

*J*r 

dasltirri. 

fnctum* 

Coitoa  Yam. 

Un^vJL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I 

ISO..... 

1*1,911 

15MM^ 

1,733.547 

tai.fiei 

711^5 

411^11 

laji] 

in« 

lOCJW 

*7,B40 

i.e7i,4m 

IM.fH}] 

M7.3I6 

HMM 

IjMBtMO 

f^^ 

1835 

>9H,3^I 

iw^om 

i.m,4JD 

»4<K2ao 

971^1 

IMSjtn 

■7J* 

1830 

^■^jm 

S70.WS 

s.i9i.n» 

^B&Mt 

UIMll 

»lMiT 

l,S9tjDtt 

1637..... 

Tb^va 

JWJIilt 

n^TM 

llt,632 

JiT4^T6 

aaxm 

'    mm 

I»18 

104,151 

1 40.722 

l*47U.MT 

tJIJiS 

$CIJOI 

€M:m 

M4JIM 

mm 

180,019 

l»a.326 

I.407.1B4 

4Dft,lfil 

M9,64* 

Mijm 

mm 

]i«l*.... 

100^1 

ISMJ3 

1J»,4JS 

I7?.ro3 

3M^t$^ 

SU.&M 

9n;^M7 

Vim 

16U.<..., 

i^jom 

104J^ 

I,*15.Sa3 

139,470 

&B4^4m 

Bmjm 

i.m^ 

IftO ! 

M^au 

mss* 

te7J7S 

]AM73 

itmMi 

9m»H 

mm^ 

urn 

I6tt 

U»,IS9 

113,4711       , 

m>i,Hi 

itii.ai 

*wMi 

r JM4i  1 

IMS * 

t^js™ 

m^it9 

i.w)a;BOi 

ufl^» 

mMi 

wm^jm 

«mS 
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Hn  and 

Fevter 

Wnn*.  I'iu 

trawioBftilt 

and  Tin  Pistvt. 

1 

WiMllen 
lf«iiur«c|iirea, 

JncJudioi 
Waoma  Tkhi. 

OtliOT  Bii- 

t1*h  and 

TOTAt* 

TKARS, 

Bfityh  Wt'ic 

llldi«S. 

BritiAL 

,        NohH 

E4»t  India 
Teiritarit^ 
and  Cvykm. 

^ 

jT 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

^ 

im  .... 

NU3^ 

3,3ip,Baa 

699.174 

7^T9,et»& 

«.m.w)s 

t.07S.TW 

1.9«9,li3 

IIM.. 

IM^M* 

jjAJi.on 

09n.4^ 

6,8-M.WSO 

*»W7.Wi 

l,09S,aW 

tMiJ9« 

ISM. 

109,901 

9^7,130 

M»J?T8 

\9M^4^ 

f,Bfli,OM 

i.en.o» 

f;iT«,»ti 

liM....... 

140JTi 

aawasB 

t,imM^ 

]t,4t^«ta 

l,iiir,Mq 

3,1IS«.IM 

3.l91^l9t 

inr....... 

m.8M 

i,bat.fi3it 

603.6M 

4«^M.39J 

J.rM.433 

%n%29i 

4.aM.iW 

lua,..*,.. 

t41.»S 

1,887,1  n 

T7a.i#4 

?,MUjfiO 

1^891,441 

ijsmA^T 

3^7a,i9e 

|A» 

iQO.SdS 

%UB.M& 

Ma,W9 

fl,ia9,M4 

AjmoMS 

»»IH7,e7l 

4.74a.ie« 

tMt. 

174.«M 

h977jsas 

^O^IMi 

fi,t^ll» 

«,!l»4,97« 

1,H47,3U 

ejmjtm 

mi.*..... 

*1M<» 

J^V.33d 

A9tJIA 

r.flg8,«i 

1,»W.004 

tmrmt 

lAsMOt 

lMf..>.,,. 

1444^1 

89M3A 

4*3,404 

i,a«MOT 

t,M1.4tl 

tM%^^ 

a,IBS,M8 

IMS....... 

jri,BW 

]pM4.4r« 

4Jia,a3B 

^011^04 

9^iS,44l 

i.7S(»aU 

MOt^lS 

ItH.. 

IMS.....** 

muim 

1.46*,T<9 

e9a,4cs 

7.911.079    ! 

MJif^77 

l,0|^\S6l 

7«G39.06« 

Quantities  of  the  Principal  Articles   Imported   into  the   United  Kingdom  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  of  the  same  Articles  Entered  for  Home  Consmnption. 


TEARS. 

BARK, 

BBBF,  SALTED. 

BUTTER. 

CHEESE. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
■umption. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Home  Con. 
ramption. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Home  Con. 

Imported. 

Entered  ffDT 
Home  Con- 
•omption. 

1B» 

18M 

ins 

1816 

18S7 

ISM 

1819 

1848 

1841 

1848 

1848 

1844 

1845 

cwta. 
18,489 
12,704 
M,410 
11,999 
11,481 
1<,487 
44.784 
87,776 
60.014 
97,848 
11,084 
18,779 

CWtl. 

14,411 
13,499 
13.716 
18.887 
18.683 
10,366 
33,999 
30,878 
31.487 
21.398 
18,108 
19.979 

cwta. 

899 

95 

11 

6 

1 

14 

87 

n 

22.419 

7.014 

31.016 

70,660 

cwt*. 

100 

16 

11 

4 

1 

14 

37 

17 

188 

1898 

928 

467 

cwts. 

1 
6 

""l 

•    U 

794 

10,199 

3.709 

cwts. 

"io 
"ii 

137 

1200 

144 

cwts. 
9 

1 
6 

1 
2 

15.038 
14.097 
41.311 
53.119 

cwm. 
9 
1 

6 

1 
1* 

8.139 

13.913 
38.033 
95.414 

CORN) 

▼is.: 

H 

Ays. 

HIDES,   UNTANNED 
(Including  Calf  and 

W   H 

BAT. 

WHEAT 

rLOUR. 

TEARS. 

Rntered  for 

Entered  for 

Entered  for 

Entered  for 

Imported. 

Home  Con- 
samptkn. 

Imported. 

Home  Con- 
sumption. 

Imported. 

Home  Con- 

Imported. 

Home  Con. 

qnarten. 

quarters. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

1838 

39,699 

977 

70 

68 

15.780 

14,998 

1834 

34.975 

M 

10 

10 

25,311 

11,888 

1838 

0,809 

221 

31 

33 

8.170 

8,478 

1886 

1.188 

133 

18 

18 

18,332 

10,399 

itn 

130 

211 

18 

19 

12,644 

10303 

1888. 

815 

2.018 

19.951 

87.000 

13 

n 

12,299 

11,627 

1888 

3.706 

1.905 

432.741 

199.081 

19 

19 

4,587 

3.979 

1848. • . • . 

73.799 

98.390 

984.467 

87^068 

08 

34 

5,871 

5.811 

1841 

10.558 

27.087 

3,\9.749 

311.490 

294 

48 

1,099 

1.708 

1841 

16,111 

16.056 

381.060 

333.285 

1183 

699 

7.248 

6,173 

ISO 

•  . .. 

91.317 

16.911 

.. .. 

.. .. 

11,578 

10,739 

1844 

Mil 

2.411 

192,003 

19,121 

.. .. 

.. .. 

26,781 

17,190 

18tf 

VOL.  II. 
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AMERICA. 


IRON,  CHROMATE  OP. 


YEARS. 


Imported. 


Entered  for 
Borne  Con- 
ramptioii. 


LARD. 


j  Entered  for 

Imported.  Home  Con- 

I  sumption. 


MANGANESE,  ORB  OP. 


Imported. 


)  Coo- 


OILp  SP  ERM ACm. 


1933 ' 

1834 

1835 i 

1830 

1837 1 

1838 1 

1839 ! 

1840 ' 

1841 

184S I 

1843 

1844 1 

1845 1 


740 
713 
1276 
523 
1009 
1987 
1096 
307 
395 
911 
808 
9060 


tons. 
740 
714 

1276 
502 

1055 

1834 
809 
593 
650 

1046 
808 

2060 


4.729 
26.555 
76.010 
09,137 


cwte. 


3,044 
24,977 
60,641 
81,445 


1 
157 
150 
395 
200 

76 
165 

50 


1 
89 
218 
890 
Sll 
76 
187 
58 


388 

84 
188 
1408 
581 
1171 
1886 
1838 


467 
ISt 

lis 

SM 

116S 
S4 
16tt 
1481 


PORK,  SALTED. 

RICE, 
Not  in  the  Husk. 

RICE, 
Rongh  and  in  the  Husk. 

SEEDS.  Tis^CLOTEB. 

Entetod  for  Home 

YEARS. 

Entered  for 

Entered  for 

(after  daductinc 

the  quantity 
Cleared  in  the 

Entefvite 

Imported. 

Hume  Con. 

Imported. 

Home  Con. 

Imported. 

Imported. 

Burnt  Cm- 

sumption. 

sumption. 

United  Kingdom 

and  Exported 
upon  Drawbark). 

■ampBim. 

CWU. 

CWU. 

CWfS. 

cwts. 

quarters. 

quarten. 

cwta. 

cvti. 

1833 

1,352 

15,724 

5518 

24,114 

18.080 

850 

3,174 

1834 

.. .. 

6,183 

496 

35,716 

87.816 

1.385 

1«I74 

1835 

7 

7 

2,297 

202 

32,416 

17.729 

8^283 

UB 

1886 

5 

3 

2.974 

238 

30,452 

83.028 

17^1 

8JM 

1837 

.. «. 

1.187 

130 

39.731 

19.009 

715 

10,161 

1838 

10 

10 

502 

60 

25335 

17.766 

49S 

Si64l 

1839 

39 

13 

676 

58 

42.882 

22.488 

1 

118 

1840 

7 

t 

848 

230 

41,528 

17.805 

8 

1841 

10,078 

269 

145 

53 

40,313 

32.377 

ii,V3 

6^ 

1842 

13,408 

6523 

890 

444 

40,450 

38,898 

28.888 

Kin 

1843 

9,882 

1556 

13,874 

4065 

18.598 

14,076 

8.978 

Mii 

1844 

1845 

24,342 

1032 

5.143 

828 

36/103 

27,150 

7^ 

1US9 

YEARS. 


1833. 

18M 
1885 
1S» 
1837 

tim 

1839, 
1810 
1841 

1843. 
1844. 
1845 


8  E  E  D  S  J  Tfx.: 
FLAX  SEED  &  LINSEED. 


imported. 


Eiltered  for 

'    Hoin«  Gon- 

I        CHlIiptJoD. 


qnarteni. 

10.3^ 

1&,440 
4.003 

6,170 

!>ae4 

3,093 
8*448 
3^0 
Si;i76 


q«anm. 

1«,700 

lSv63I 
4,797 
5^1] 

9,010 
3,860 
3.J{d3 
3.670 


SKINS    AND     FUR  Si    tii.: 


BEAR. 


R  EAY  ER, 


!  Enters  for  i      Entered  for 

fmpuTlcd*  Home  Cofi-    [oiportf  i1.         Home  Cod> 
siiniption..  sumptLoD, 


DB  SR. 


a  timber, 
10^10 
5377 
10.194 
5,750 
3473 
3,495 
4,R09 
4.603 
6.379 
5.I3« 
5,177 
5^188 


■laEober* 
1760 
150 
190 

SM8 

ino 

1345 

792 
552 
344 


Imported. 


12,685 
2,315 
6,434 

14.418 
10^76 
12.160 
15^50 
12J81 
8,913 

5,e»i 


nmuh«r. 

13,516 
4.556 


1%3S0 
12,333 
11>I4 

laa&t 

14,971 
9.751 
ItJSt 


mtikntwr.- 

245,  t9« 
BS,8a« 
19S,13I» 
1X8,788 
171^8 


Il8*t8r 
I81g8l4 
187,M3 


3Ult 
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8 

KINS 

AND    PURS;    Tis. : 

TKIKA. 

POX. 

MARTEN. 

MINE. 

H  V  8  q  U  A  S  H. 

luportad* 

Eiit#i«d  for 
■nmplifB. 

Bntttfcd  far 

Ivportid.  Hpiao€Qki- 

laamptlaB. 

Impfutad. 

Batercd  far 
Hawir  Coii. 

■aai|i^eti. 

lEQponed. 

Entered  for 
HmiaCiHi- 

IBU.., 

nonbor. 

8|,4ffT 
47^^1 
69J04 
40.163 
51.118 
47,504 
44.8^9 
5P<»70 
71.335 

31  jm 

51^670 
49^300 

nmobar. 

11,083 
7.183 
3,140 
6^15 
3.0G3 
3,1» 

i;w7 

MO 

]«30« 

1,«0 

1,018 

.      407 

QHinbeif, 

10,777 
31,eM 
47,1&1 
35.934 
33.781 
30.495 
16,711 
W.IOT 
40.998 
10.AO* 
t5,l44 
10393 

44,081 
40,7^ 
«,834 
11,001 
»i,473 
14.flf7 
lt,IH>fi 
3U87 
11,098 
30.040 
30,184 

tijio 

paasbar. 
0&.749 

B1,S«0 
91.9U 

7i,e«7 
a*,ii] 

88,579 

ioa.107 

04^1 
151,W     , 

Iflliillltlll 

numbar. 

UMO 
tf8,'a52 
M,33a 

mi»5 

318, 148 
168.370 
111,150 
1383S8 
191.944 
100.070 
10MK 
31M» 

08.360 
01,173 

Ii34.«„. 

183A ,♦,,,, 

14.437 

5^.046 

1836. >.....« 4.. 

1«F .,**.. 

1818........... 

56,006 
383  S49 

ja». 

laia 

191  .on 

»0.iil 
117Jil» 
350,010 

iOi.«ia 

105,001 

iiiii 

SKINS    AND    FURSj    tU.: 

TALLOW. 

TSARS. 

RACCOON. 

SBAL. 

Importtd. 

Enteradlbr 
HonaCoa. 
soasptioB. 

Entaradfor 
HonaCoa. 
MunpCkm. 

Importad. 

Bntercdfar 
Ho»a  Con. 

IliMb. ..   .   .,ii 

aaanbar. 
118,901 
105,115 
196,914 
131.175 
183,034 
101,809 
163.007 
492,539 

nonbar. 

601 

7^ 

988 

n8 

598 
117 
467 

1  Q7II 

nambar. 

101.191 

1.141 

1,081 

7.151 

9.574 

47.501 

11,511 

2,041 

8,178 

24.112 

08;i87 

aniibar. 

101.759 

1.186 

354 

1,431 
10.999 
4,711 
5.014 
13,211 
8,178 
2,848 
34,399 
450 

ewfei. 
1.064 

817 
096 
1,870 
1,208 
28.040 
46,503 
58,708 

cwts. 

1014 

1.163 

ins 

1830 

1817 

1010 

1819 

827 

1840 

4,766 

1941 

507  785 

1.108 

1841 

17.^525                   40,318 
375,003                    00.510 
J01.2W 

26.804 

1843 

43.980 

1844 

54,567 

1845 

TAR. 

T  I  M  B 

B  R,    vis.: 

YEARS.    ! 

STAVES. 

FIR,    OAK,   &c. 
8  Incbes  Square,  and  upwards. 

1 

Imported. 

Entered  fur 

Hmbo  Con. 

.nmptioo. 

Importad. 

Entered  for 
Home  Con. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 

inn 

lasts. 
1121 
1727 
1158 
1467 
1251 

070 
1000 
1143 
1271 
1501 
1600 

873 

lasu. 
1173 
1760 
11»4 
1563 
1208 

879 
1058 
1275 
1344 
1560 
1733 

893 

gt.bbds.    loads. 

553             0 

1771             0 

1961              0 

1577              0 

75              0 

1150              0 

674              0 

677              0 

703              0 

747  and  125 

810 

208 

gLbbds.    loads. 

4  0 

0  0 
14            0 

3            0 
147            0 

5  0 

1  0 
0            0 
0            0 

17  and  10 
110 
180 

loads. 

485 

158 

161 

587 

468 

4 

111 

1381 

1005 

ion 

6574 
1080 

loads. 
638 

ISM 

180 

1019 

103 

IIM 

537 

1917 

414 

ISM 

50 

1919 

110 

|94t 

1181 

1941 

1014 

1941 

600 

19a 

4015 

1944 

3955 

19U 

924 


AMEKICA. 


TOBACCO                                TOBACCO 

(Unmannfactored).             |        (Manufactured  ur  Clean). 

TURPENTINE. 

YEARS. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 

Home 
Consumption. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 

Hone 
ConsumfitiaB. 

Impofftad. 

"Si^ 

1833 

lbs. 
20.748317 
37.804.871 
34,955.419 
51308,756 
36,353,973 
39,166,763 
33,873316 
34,628,886 
42,132369 
38,618,012 
41,038,597 
32,813,549 

lbs. 
10,293304 
10340381 
21.636,661 
31325.301 
38,098369 
38314,487 
38301,617 
23,169351 
31.260.407 
2l,33i,483 
21394,764 
23,298,563 

lbs. 

310.576 

635316 

177,734 

73,609 

409.566 

939.663 

931.861 

1,163.833 

1,435.898 

281.173 

634.101 

615.963 

lbs. 
12,694 
14,610 
10.381 
7386 
33,691 
7,437 
7,891 
7,771 
7.117 
7.014 

cwta. 
111,486 

100317 
191317 
170361 
417316 
419311 
311,411 
349.116 
36l,Gn 
4tfLaao 

CWtL 

1M3IS 

1834 

138.457 

1835 

lOOjM 

1830 

14130 

1837 

40t3n 

1838 

353,731 

1810 

381391 

1840 

313314 

1841 

331316 

1842 

453,4» 

1843 

0,330          1           471.111 
3,098          1           451.19& 

4733n 
400^11 

1844 

1841 

1 

1            ^^ 

WAX.    BEES'. 

WOOL,   COTTON. 

WOOL,    EHEBP'8. 

YEARS.    1 

j       Imported. 

Entered  for 

Home 
Consumption. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Home 

Imported. 

Enirradfv 
Hsme 

cwts. 
1833 322 

cwta. 

138 

71 

37 

68 

65 

111 

359 

326 

471 

019 

1069 

lbs. 
337.500,758 
369,393,075 
284.455,813 
389,615,693 
380351,716 
431,437,888 
311397,798 
487.856,504 
358,240364 
414,030,779 

Iba. 
33?  364,159 
361333.596 
369,653.049 
«7346.731 
30-.i,0873M 
389379.134 
386,483.450 
453,990.133 
353353.509 
386.107,190 
509.475.300 
4.%4367,749 

ibe. 
314,678 
t.018309 
337306 
633,890 
137380 

67.785 
149,161 
111.  91 

58,791 
MI311 
IM.615 

29311 

Ibi. 
36tj6;i 
1,183354 
308J73 
335393 
338ja 
396JI3 

403H 
05367 

313377 
155,301 

1834 71 

1835 331 

1836 153 

1837 159 

1838 344 

1839 386 

1840 381 

1841..'. 459 

1843 1094 

1843 3302 

1844 1664 

1654             1       5i73l8i632 

lg45 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  British  Ships,  and  their  Tonnage,  entered  from  the  Unilrf 
States  in  the  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  each  Year  during  the  Fourteen  Yem 
ending  the  oth  day  of  January,  1845  ;  also,  a  similar  Return  of  the  Number  demd 
Outwards  for  the  United  States. 


A  M 

£  E  1  C  A  N     &  H  1 

P  S. 

fi  R  1  T  1  S  H 

SHIPS 

Y  B  A  R  S. 

ENTERED.            |            CLEARED. 

CLEARED. 

EKFREEB, 

Ship*. 

Tatiams9.          Sbips. 

Tua&aee. 

Sblpa.       ,    ToDiLise. 

8ki|». 

Tmi^ 

IWl..- 

|B31.., , 

nimilifir. 
039 
432 
443 
492 
542 
524 

ooa 

7M 
558 

161 

5M 
554 

71« 
575 

tciiis. 

22i»,*ica 

lli?.35C» 

niioiber. 
ssk 
47( 

toni.       1 

331,380 

I76,ni 

180,160 

3t03l3 

351.031 

1^340 

MASU 

373.810 

393334 

4mM& 

151        !        U4300 
4S9        1        147301 
473        1       156,417 

134                  tma^wm     ^ 

9m          IIJ9 
ti4      1    nm 
ass     J    mm 
mt           nm 
m     1    wtm 

i  'g 

191      ,    mm 

1814.- .,*„ 

181374 
304,529 
2»w3»a 

3t6,4«3 

37  Mia 

357.467 

saa.005 

42tf,li»7 
304,170 
319  ^4 

447 
546 
601 

579 
634 
030 
580 
§39 
.*i80 
616 

1015.. 

1816....'.....^- 

1837 ...>. 

1139 

IMO. 

It4l ,,.-,„ 

1» 
300 
139 

SI 

I3«.A34 
liMTl 
1093^1 
I34j3t 
180,041 
139,597 

Jasj4S 

>3«.*89 

INl.......   .. 

313,390     1           ilo 

■01 

I5i 
171 

1614..... ....... 

1143 

33SJ37 

717 
031 

35W337 
3,\i3« 
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Number  and  Tonnage  of  Veasels  employed  in  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
during  the  Year  ending  5th  of  January,  1843,  exdusively  of  Vessels  in  ballast. 


NATIONS. 

ENTERED 
INWARDS. 

CLEARED 
OUTWARDS. 

NATIONS. 

ENTERED 
INWARDS. 

CLEARED 
OUTWARDS. 

SlUpa 

Tona. 

Ship*. 

Tona. 

Shipa. 

Tons. 

Shipa. 

Tona. 

Ubited  KiDcdam  uid  iti 
de|Mind«BdM 

No. 

13^23 
220 
207 
679 
7S6 
711 
863 
481 
250 

No. 

2.080.838 
09.249 
32J32 

107.429 
54,006 

138.431 
74.338 
40A09 
35,819 

No.         No. 

15.1981.735,073 
J27        38.969 

Brought  forward 

Prance. ..... ^  t ......... . 

No. 
17,990 
801 
79 
31 
182 
6 

574 

0 

No. 
3.228,911 
89,256 
11.331 
3,544 
43.732 
1,727 

825,914 

1.301 

No. 
19,317 

27 

159 

8 

576 

5 

No. 
3,122,304 
93.533 

Spain 

9.009 

Sweden 

198 
264 
1.092 
605 
907 
512 
354 

17,054 
80,029 

Portogal 

3.217 

Norway 

Italian  Statea 

38.010 

Dennamrk 

87,457 

Other   KuroneAn  JStat**.. 

944 

Prvaita 

108,91 7- United    StstM    td    Aim. 

91 .752 
49.735 
53.118 

rica 

323,129 

fivllBDd. .......  t.. 

Other  Sutea  in  America. 
Africa,  or  Aaia 

Total 

IMcinn 

1,499 

Carried  forward.... 

'  1 7.990 13.228^11 !  19.31 7  3,222.304 

19,675'3,055.600'2l,403. 

3,601.604 

Average  Annual  Number  of  Ships,  and  their  Tonnage,  which  entered  and  cleared  the 
Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  and  to  the  East  India  Company's  Territories  and 
Ceylon,  British  West  Indies,  and  British  North  America,  in  the  six  Years  from  1831 
to  1836,  inclusive,  and  from  1837  to  1842,  inclusive. 


TSARS. 


COUNTRIES. 


I8S1-M I  Bast    India   Company's  Territoriea 

j    Ceylon   

1837-42 ......  M 

1831-Jf British  West  Indies 

1837-42 1  

1831-36 British  North  America 

1837-42 1 


INWARDS. 


Shipa. 


number. 

188 


701 
1339 
2.890 


Tuns. 


uomber. 
79.204 
149.064 
241.046 
201,178 
645,632 


OUTWARDS. 


Ships. 


namb«r. 

202 

232 

873 

808 
1862 
1777 


Tons. 


number. 

88.920 
156,141 
239.154 
233,063 
500,195 
682,072 


The  following  Table  of  the  Annual  Exports  from  Great  Britain,  exhibits  the  Proportion 
sent  in  each  Year,  at  different  Periods,  to  the  United  States. 


ARTICLES. 


Apparel  tn  all  coantries 

to  United  Sutes... 

„ ' "  tu  lloitrd  States.. ! , 
Braaa  manafacturea 

to  taited  States.... 
Coalf&c. 

to  U oiled  Sutes.... 

Cotton  manofsctarea 

.,  to  Uuited  States... 
Cotton  twiftt 

to  United  SUtes... 
Barthcnware 

to  United  States... 
GImo.. 

tn  Uoited  Sutes... 

Hard  ware. 

»  to  United  Sutes... 
IroB  and  Steel 

to  United  Sutes... 


to  Unitfd  Sutea.. 


^       to  United  Sutea.... 

Waoihury 

«       to  United  Sutea.... 

PlMiA  ware 

to  United  sutea.... 

WUk  noda • 

to  United  Sutes.... 


to  United  SUtea.. 


1836 


1837 


1M39 


1S40 


1841 


to  United  sutea ... 

WtolteTnm 

»  to  OnltadSutas.... 
WMllMgooda 

to  United  Stntoa^.. 

ToCnl  OKpofftod  to  all  coon- 
tffttoTT. 

Tital  to  United  Stalaa 


£ 

1,292,379 

254.269 

270.915 

18.691 

1.072.344 

270,028 

332,Hr,l 

17,080' 

17,183.107 

2,115.061 

6,120,3001 

14.753, 

H37.744, 

49.VM2 

536,0011 

96,1 1.^ 

2,271.313 

I.31M12! 

2.342,674, 

9I2.3H7I 

322.540| 

2.^..^54 

3,326,.12.'i 

l.687.H77| 

802.092 

24,081 
33H.889. 
I62,h72 
917.H22 
624,301 
173,923 

58321 
387,951 
24.\954 
3.V».090 

7.638.354 
3,1 73.64ft 


£ 
9504>51 ; 

75,203; 
273.122 

10,540] 

1.166.277, 

n.S,7H2 

431.54.^! 


29,232 

12.727.989' 

594,H22 

0,9)5.(>42' 

13,359 

563.23H 

212.632' 

467,307' 

63.614' 

1,400.807 

.^74,H70 

2.0«Hj.-i59' 

4M9.309; 
255.M|rt: 

10,794: 

2.127.445! 

584.5ci7| 

493.4681 

13.H0:l 
tSH.076 

74,6H6 
503.073 
109.029 
193,021 

77.161 
37M48 
18H,984 
333.098 

17,059 
4,005,9n 
1.015,279 


53,2934)79    42.070.744 


£       I 

1,332.427 

1M0,019. 

3H4.324: 

20.528 

l,2Hn.500 

129.220, 

M2,609, 

27,949' 

10.378.445! 

1.144.749 

0,858,193 

7,700, 

771.173 

400.164; 

357.315. 

51,989! 

1,828.521  • 

849,640, 

2.719,824 

801.198 

382.995 

3H,H51 

3.4I4.W17 

1. 204.008 

083,285 

7.1H5 

274.305 

88,964 

8/)H.118 

410,093 

218.907 

07,512 

372.026 

197.8M 

423.320 

30.«01 

7.27I.04S 

i.i4«,sat 


£ 

1,208.687 

109,341 

4i2.222 

11.070 

1.450.404 

107,473 

576.319 

40,013 

16,302,220 

898.469 

7.10I,30H 

13,361 

573.184 

179,933 

404.474 

23.192 

1.349,137 

334.00.'> 

2.524,859 

35.V334 

320.912 

13.H73 

3,30<t.088 

973..'iH6 

593.1 

13,130 

204,427 

34.021 

792,048 

274.150 

213.479 

89.828 

360310 

108.968 

45S.957 

8.107 

5327,853 

1.009.7)1 


58.933.580    51.400.430 


1.217.073 

137,088 

300.420 

10,329 

1.523,744 

l(V4.ir3 

675.287 

23.0.'}  I 

14.983.810 

1.188,992 

7.266,968 

27.552 

600,759 

22.%479 

400,  lOH 

20,046 

1,623,901 

584,400 

2,877.27« 

026.332 

332..'i73 

20.178 

3.200.407 

1.160,582 

Ml. 361 

0.666 

214.120 

34.002 

788,HfM 

300.757 

175.015 

M.20I 

390.021 

217.220 

552.148 

S7M6 

4.811320 

i;il4344 


fti,«3i3ai 


1842 

1343,270 

84,693 

a43,740 

6.269 

1.810,742 

80,932 

734,000 

29,633 

12,887,220 

338,^73 

7,771.464 

2.802 

iV33,430 

108.873 

298,130 

1 1.305 

I.39M.4H7 

29M.K8I 

2.457.717 

394.8M 

321,007 

13,287 

2,217,373 

430310 

^5^l,653 

3..^33 

201.511 

1(«.158 

590.189 

81.243 

S01311 

8.414 

3633f» 

142.004 

63730S 

10^06 

4,29932S 

680336 


1843 


1844 


1,331,223' 

142,899' 

383,1311 

9,.'V03 

1,644.248 

132.470, 

090.424 

19.772' 

15,158,404: 

602,119 

7,198.971, 

4,845 

629.148 

191.132 

320,400, 

11,817' 

1,74.\519 

448,341 

2,500333, 

223.668< 

372,490 

9.103, 

231^566, 

670,6,^9 

718,474 

8,088' 

172.0081 

19.552 

6673521 

104.233; 

213,746, 

913t6 

427304 

170,287! 

74236S1 

6,7H9,M3; 
S1.095 


£ 

1,489,569 
229,871 
437374 

1,736.295 
197.280 
670,088 

18,811,438 
1.11.^2.908 
6,988,184 

766.764 
348,928 
388,650 

2,178.784 
827.084 

3,188.439 
690.937 
3O4J08 

3,010,479 
938392 
776,255 

269,650 

736.405 
189.896 
218.065 

506.561 
301,756 
958317 

8304.836 
2,462,748 


12.42.\603      4.69.1,223      8.839.284'     5,283,020 


47.381,013^  52.778,449'  W.^\y>l 
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The  following  table  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  the 
linens^  woollens^  worsteds,  and  blankets,  exported  from  Liv 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Baltimore,  in  the  first  nine  (oi 
months  of  the  last  eight  years ;  that  is,  from  1836  to  1843 
Exports  from  Liverpool  to  the  United  States — January  1, 


YEARS. 


New 
York. 


PhiU.      Balti- 
delpbia. 


Boston . 


YEARS. 


New       Phil 
York,  'delpl 


Cottons. 

1830 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 


Likens. 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 , 

1841 

1842 

1843 


packgt. 

22,706 
8,*f30 
10,f»r> 

i.VMa 

7.W4 
13.110  i 

9.009  ' 
6.306  I 


4.359 
7,393 

10,638 
6,665 

13,383 
7,136 
8,615 


packgs.    packgt. 


3098 

631  I 
2006  I 
4004  , 
1781  I 
2632 
1365 

935  i 


IHM 
584 
1411 
3121 
1504 
2618 
1357 
852 


967 
521 
948 
836 
698 

147 
230 


671 
431 
400 
605 
494 
378 
144 


p«ckgB. 

3056 

1081 
749 
1719 
847 
2137 
1844 
2350 


1099 
489 
029 

1084 
788 

1504 
924 


pAckgs. 


30.429 
11,103 
14.629 
12,102 
11,150 
18,405 
12,305  1842 
9|82l     1843 


Wool  L  INS. 

1830 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1810 

1841 


349     I      1154 


15,985 

5303  J1837 

10.025  1838. 

15,508  1 1839 

0,451  ,1840, 

16,883  11841. 

9,583  1842 

10,070  1843 


WOftSTBDt. 
1830 


packgs. '  pack 

17.184  4IO 

6,4.'W  '  I9i: 

8.713  <  1541 

14,131   '  273! 

4.836  ,  90! 

8,550  I  IIW 

7/WO  .  71- 

9,378  11» 


5906 

3232  08 

4024  fi» 

M97  117< 

2890  I       271 

4740  I       80! 

3670  471 

8853  57: 


Exports  from  Liverpool  to  the  United  States  (can 


YEARS. 


I    New 
I   York. 


Phila. 
delphia 


1836. 
1637. 
1838. 
1839. 
1810. 
1H41. 
1H42. 
1^43. 


B LAN  cm. 


I  packRi. 
,  3862 
'  2039 
1341 
2961 
834 
1548 
1.W8 
1007 


packga. 
817 
244 
142 
452 
171 
379 
41 
174 


Balti. 


Boaton. 


TOTi 

Blani 


packga.-  packga. I  packga 
153 
123 

77 

95 

69 
127 


108 

5130 

71 

24n 

85 

1645 

234 

3742 

98 

1173 

172 

2226 

155 

1784 

136 

1963 

Value  of  foreign  imports  into  the  port  of  New  York  d 
viz.:  free  merchandise,  9,716,588  dollars;  specie  and  bul 
dollars;  dutiable  merchandises,  64,921,263  dollars; — duty 
21,457,830  dollars.— Total  value  of  imports,  75,748,720  dol 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

NAVIGATION'  AND  TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  A 
SIGNS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA  AND  THE  WEST  11 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  the  colonies  now  : 
States  of  America,  and  the  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indi< 
before  the  declaration  of  independence. 

On  the  termination  of  peace  this  trade  might  have  incref 
advantage  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  British  colonic 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1783,  had  not  been  thwart 
and  others,  and  if  the  most  illiberal  orders  in  council  had  m 
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lolgated ;  and  which  nearly  paralysed  this  trade  until  somewhat  more  liberal 
leasures  were  brought  forward  in  1830,  and  legalised  in  1831.  In  respect  to 
be  American  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  the  ports  of  the  latter  were  open  to 
Jnited  States  vessels  on  the  payment  of  differential  duties,  from  1795  to  1807. 

Incalculably  great  would  have  been  the  navigation  and  trade,  and  the  con- 
equent  bonds  of  material  and  peaceful  interests,  if  the  maritime  and  trading 
itercourse  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  whole  of  Anglo-America, 
icluding  the  United  States,  British  North  America,  and  the  British  West  Indies, 
ad  been  established  upon  the  free  basis  of  a  getieral  coasting  trade. 

From  1795  to  1801,  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  West  Indies, 
nd  the  imports  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  were  as  follow : — 


YEARS. 

Exports.        1        Importf. 

YEARS.            j       EzporU. 

Imports. 

•95 

dollars.         1         dollars. 
3,634,664                 0,436,091 
5,446,559                  6,301,534 
8,147,035                  3,045,045 
4.383,940         '         3,935,739 

1759 , 

doUars. 
0,385,154 

6,404.765 
9,699,733 

dnllars. 
6,083,373 
5,774.411 
0,968,033 

'96 

1800 

f^r 

|g0| 

r9« 

During  the  years  1802,  1803,  and  1804,  the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports, 
ccording  to  an  estimate  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was — 


YEARS. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1803 

dollars. 
6.338.464 
5.034.047 
0.315,667 

dollars. 
4,486.890 
4.493301 
4,789.186 

1803 

1804 

The  Average  Annual  Trade  of  the  United  States,  for  Three  Years»  according 
0  the  same  authority,  was  as  follows : — 

I.—  fFith  the  dominions  of  Crreat  Britain  in  Europe  (  Gibraltar  excited). 

The  annual  exports  were  estimated  at  about  15,690,000  dollars,  viz.: — 
>omestic  produce.  dollars.        dollars. 

Cotton  5,640,000 

Tobacco  8,220,000 

Provbions 2,160,090 

Lumber,  naval  stores,  and  pot  ashes 1,510,000 

All  other  articles  of  domestic  produce 900,000 

18,430,000 

Foreign  merchandise  2,260,000 

15,690,000 
The  annual  imports,  at  27,400,000  dollars,  viz.:— 
Id  merchandise  paying  duties  on  its  value,  embracing,  with  inconsiderable 
exceptions,  all  the  woollen,  cotton,  linen,  silk,  metal,  glass,  and  paper 

manufactures 26,060,000 

All  the  articles  paying  specific  duties,  and  consisting  principally  of  salt,  steel, 
lead,  nails,  and  porter 1,340,000 


IL— With  the  British  East  Indies. 


Aimaal  exports,  viz.: — 

Donettic  produce  

Foreign         do 


27,400,000 

dollars. 
47,000 
83,000 


130,000 
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Imports,  3,530,000  dollars,  viz.:—  doUan. 
Iq  merchandise,  paying  ad  valorem  duties,  and  consisting,  principally,  of 

white  cottons 2,950^)00 

In  all  other  articles,  consisting,  principally,  of  sugar,  pepper,  and  cotton 580,000 

3,530,000 

III. —  With  the  Northern  British  Colonies  in  Ameriea. 

The  annual  exports  amount  to  1,000,000  dollars,  and  consist  of  the  following  artides,  m..— 
Domestic  produce.  dollars.        doUus. 

Provisions  and  live  stock 530,000 

Lumber,  naval  stores,  and  pot  ashes 90,000 

Skins  aud  furs 160,000 

All  other  articles • 60,000 

840,000 

Foreign  merchandise 160,000 

1,000,000 
The  annual  imports  amount  to  540,000  dollars,  viz.: — 
In  goods  paying  ad  valorem  duties,  and  consisting  principally  of  merchandize 

for  the  Indian  trade,  and  of  fish  ^ 480,000 

All  articles  paying  specific  duties 60,000 

540,000* 

l\.—  With  the  British  West  Indies. 

The  exports  consisted  of  the  following  articles,  viz.: — 

Provisions  and  live  stock 4,720^000 

Lumber 990fl00 

All  other  articles SWfOO 

6,050000 

And  the  imports  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Spirits 2,460^ 

Sugar  and  coffee l,480jOOO 

All  other  articles 650,000 

4,590,000 

Importations  from  all  Parts  of  the  World, 

The  annual  value  of  imports,  calculated  on  an  average  of  three  years 75^16j000 

Of  which   the  value    imported    from    the    dominions  of    Great    Britain - 

amounts  to 35,970^000 

And  that  imported  from  all  other  countries,  as  follows,  viz. : — 

From  the  northern  powers,  Prussia  and  Germany 7,094,000 

From  the  dominions  of  Holland,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy 25,475,000 

From  the  dominions  of  Portugal 1,083,000 

From  China,  and  other  native  powers  of  Asia 4^56,000 

From  all  other  countries,  including  some  articles  not  particularly 

discriminated 838,000 

39,346,000 

^  75,dl6/NI0 

The  value  of  the  several  species  of  merchandise  thus  imported  was  arranged  as  foUowiy  vii*'^ 

1st.  Articles  (principally  imported  from  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain),  rix. : 

Merchandise  paying  duties  on  its  value 39,489^000 

Salt,  nails,  lead,  steel,  beer,  cheese,  shoes,  and  boots 1,9I7/N0 

Rum 3,881,000 

45,267j000 

Of  which  were  imported  from  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain...  33,461,000 
And  from  all  other  countries II«8SHMXI0 

45,287,000 

♦  Not  including  Plaster  of  Paris. 
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2nd.  Articles  priDcipally  imported  from  other  countries,  viz. : —  dollars. 

Coffee 8,373,000 

Sugar 7,794.000 

Molasses 1,930,000 

Cotton,  indigo,  pepper,  and  pimento 2,257,000 

Hemp,  soap,  candles,  and  all  other  articles  (wines,  teas,  gin,  and  brandy  ex- 
cepted)   1,600,000 


Of  which  were  imported  from  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain...    2,470,000 
And  from  all  other  countries 19,478,000 


21,954,000 


21,954,000 
drd.  Articles  only  incidentally  imported  from  Great  Britain,  viz.  :— 

Brandy  and  Geneva , 2,753,000 

Wines 2,962,000 

Teas 2,360,000 


Of  which  were  the  produce  of  British  dominions  . 


8,075,009 
33,000 


Of  all  other  countries 8,042,000 

According  to  Mr.  Pitkin — 

"  In  the  ^-ears  1805,  1806,  and  1807,  the  value  of  the  intercourse  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 
three  preceding  years.  The  value  of  the  exports,  while  the  ports  of  these  islands  were  open  to 
American  vessels,  generally  exceeded  that  of  the  imports ;  and  as  die  value  of  the  former  was  then 
estimated  at  the  place  of  exportation,  and  of  the  latter  at  the  place  of  importation,  tlie  real  differ- 
ence greatly  exceeded  that  shown  by  the  custom-house  books. 

"Most  of  the  exports  consisted  of  bulky  articles,  and  the  amount  of  freight  and  insurance,  on 
•ome  of  them,  particularly  lumber  and  live-stock,  was  about  equal  to  the  first  cost ;  and  the  amount 
of  freight  and  charges  of  the  imports,  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  their  value,  at  the  place  of 
importation.  As  American  vessels  were  at  that  time  principally  employed  in  tliis  trade,  the  pro- 
fits arising  from  these  sources  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  American  merchant  and  ship-owner. 
Prior  to  1808,  a  great  proportion  of  American  lumber  went  to  these  islands.  The  average  quan- 
tity of  boards  and  plank,  in  the  years  of  1805,  1806,  and  1807,  was  about  40,000,000.  In  1802, 
1803,  and  1804,  the  value  of  flour,  bread,  and  biscuit,  was  about  2,000,000  dollars — of  lumber, 
about  1 ,000,000  dollars— of  beef,  pork,  bacon,  and  lard,  about  800,000  dollars— and  of  Indian  corn, 
lye,  and  Indian  meal,  about  600,000  dollars.  The  quantity  of  rum  received  in  return  during  the 
same  period,  was  about  4,000,000  gallons  annually,  valued  at  about  2,500,000  dollars.** — Fitkin. 

Official  Value  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  the  United  States  with  the  British  North 
American  and  West  Indian  Possessions,  and  all  parts  of  the  World,  for  1830  and  1840. 


COUNTRIES. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

1S30 

1S40 

IS30 

1840 

GfMt  Brirmin 

do11'«rs. 

«4,.'il9,*l4 

-           (U0.303 

I6»i..%79 

70.87CU20 

d<ilUn. 

33.737/»« 
S.0a7.767 
1.04^.1 03 

107,141.319 

dollars. 
46.329.3M 
3.786,373 
1.901 

73.M*»,.'KW 

dollars. 
59.3 17.303 

Bfffeuh  Anwricaii  (  o!«*ni«« 

Btkuh  WMt  Inditfii 

0,093,250 

f.9eA,5S4 

All  pwt*  of  the  world 

132.083.P46 

••  During  the  period  that  the  Hritish  West  Indian  ports  were  closed  arainst  American  vesscii>, 

1  active  and  profitable  trade  was  carried  on  by  the  latter,  through  neutral  ports,  with  the  former. 

**  Tlie  aggregate  trade  with  the  British  American  colonies  increased,  in  the  ten  years  from  1880, 

m  4,436,676  dolbrs  to  8,601,017  dollars,  nearly  100  per  cent.     The  tonnage  in  that  trade 

incwaicd  as  follows : — 


ToHHAOE  engaged 


the  Trade  between  the  Ignited  States  and  the  North  American 
Colonies,  showing  the  Increase  from  1820. 


YEARS. 

ENTERED. 

CLEARED. 

Amrricau. 

Poreifo. 

American. 

wm 

tons. 
US^l 
I80,M7 
S7S.I49 

tons. 

4«5 

4,0tS 

a§7,947 

lonfl. 
1I9,«S3 
117.171 
357,073 

tons. 
3,169 

^^v^.v^v^v^v^\,\...\^ .  .\v,v.. 

14,9Sr 

S»; 

40I,8M 

14S.0I1 

33Q,9St 

\        vnjOA 

▼OI«  II. 


6c 
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Value  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  the  United  States  with  the  British  Nixth  Am 
Colonies,  distin^ishing  the  Tonnage. 


IMPORTS. 


EXPORTS. 


YEARS. 

American  V«- 

aela. 

Foreign  Vessels. 

I  American  Ves- 

TOTAL.            l^'^TSi:      "■ 

Foreicn  VeMela.!         lur 

1834 

dollara. 
1.103^56 
1.431,264 

dollars. 
444,774 
376,503 

dollars.         1         doIUra. 
1,M8,733         1         2,448,3m 
»,0O7.767         1        4,191,649 

doUars. 
1.I»^I4 
1.90MU 

dolL 

1840 

6,1« 

Incrfaae.... 

8«7.308 

131.729          1            439,034                  l,743.9»8 

78I.4S8                 tj»t 

"The  increase  of  387,945  foreign  tons  entered  the  United  States,  from  1830  to  184 
merely  nominal,  the  increased  value  of  business  in  those  tons  being  but  131,729  dollars, 
nominal  increase  in  British  colonial  tonnage  forms  sixty  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  incr 
foreign  tonnage  in  the  whole  United  States,  and  deducted  therefrom,  gives  an  actual  ina 
foreign  trading  tonnage  of  2*20,-299  tons,  against  an  increase  in  the  same  period  of  664. 
American  tonnage.  Again,  it  appears  that  the  aggregate  business  between  the  United  Stat 
British  West  Indies,  and  American  colonies,  increased,  from  1821  to  1830,  1,936,181  dolb 
in  the  subsequent  ten  years,  3,663,31 1  dollars.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  proclamation  isE 
General  Jackson,  by  removing  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  increased  the  coi 
1,600,000  dollars  per  annum,  sixty-five  per  cent  of  which  was  enjoyed  by  American  vessels, 
does  not  appear  to  be  an  evil  so  great  in  its  influence  upon  the  whole  country  as  to  warr 
return  to  the  prohibitory  system  previously  in  operation. ' — Hunts  MercantUe  MigcrUama. 

A   contraband  trade  between  the  United   States  and  the  British  col 

especially  with  the  North  American  colonies^  is  known  to  be  carried  on  to  i 

great  extent. 

Statement  of  the  Tonnage  of  American  Vessels  employed  in  the  Trade  with  the  I 
Possessions,  which  Entered  Inwards  and  Cleared  Outwards,  at  the  Ports  of  the  1 
States,  diu-iug  the  Years  1821,  1831,  1835,  and  1841. 


INWARDS. 


OUTWARDS. 


COUNTRIES. 


Gibralur i 

British  ports  in  Africa,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  he : 

M      Eastludiea ; 

M      West  Indies 

„       North  American  colonies • 

Newfoundland  aiid  British  fisheries 


Other  British  colonies  not  specified. 


1821 

1831 

IS35 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

ll,S31 

3,S©9 

2,871 

376 

929 

4ft0 

4,548 

.^,34« 

6,503 

32,831 

38,046 

44,991 

110,821 

92,072 

363,832 

448 

275 

1 

796 

24H 

..        1 

1821 


tons. 
MX7 

543 

6,408 

68.442 

408,755 

V,850 


20,9M 

SOO 

8,027 

22.(HS 

112,223 

501 

874 


1»35 


tons.    - 
11.703! 

1,012: 

6.481- 

40.0221 

79,364, 

277 

434 


i5.1Sfl. 

<^*7  i 
If  J« . 

03.477  I 

303,5321 


Official  Statistical  View  of  the  Tonnage  of  American  and  Foreign  Vessels,  arriring  i 
departing  to,  each  British  Possession,  during  the  Year  ending  tne  30th  of  Septemh 
the  Nine  Months  ending  the  SOth  of  June,  1843  ;  and  the  Year  ending  the  30th  of  Jn 


countries. 


Gibraltnr 

Mmlu 

British  East  ladies. 

Ifmaritias 

Anstniia 

C»nm  ot  Good  Hope.. 
British  African  ports 
Briiirh  WeM  Indies. 

British  Gniona 

Huodi 

British  AseiJeon  CO- 

Hnin.. 
Other  Briiak  colo- 


1842 


Ambbican 

TOKXAOB. 


Entered 

the 
United 
Sutes. 


Cleared  Entered 
from  the       the 
United    United 
Sutes.    Sutes. 


312 
64,303 
2,445 
5.271 


FoBBION 
TONNAGB. 


312; 

80,001 1  37.460 

5,334'  7,010 

5,670  274 


323,315,   359,830 


Ambrican 

TONIfAOB. 


PORBIGN 

TOKMAOB. 


Cleared  Entered;  Cleared  Entered 
from  the'      the     'from  the'     the 
United  *  United  I  United  I  United 
States.    Sutes.  |  States.     Sutes. 


Clears 
from  the 
United 
SuUa. 


"4ti.icr\  4tNT0\\  4»\«r\  »\\jl»&\  ^^\\   ¥ia»V^.  >g>jqE^ 


Ambricaii 

TOMICACB. 


Entered  I  CtauvdifSMM 


United    United 
States.    States. 


Caii 
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TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  THE  BRITISH  EAST  INDIES. 

The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  East  Indies^  commenced 
soon  after  the  peace  of  1783.  In  1788,  1789,  Earl  Comwallis^  then  goveriKV 
and  commander  in  India,  gave  orders,  that  American  vessels  should  be  treated  at 
the  Company'^s  settlements,  in  all  respects,  as  the  most  favoured  foreigners;  and 
the  ship  ChesapeakCy  one  of  the  first  vessels  that  displayed  the  American  flag  in 
the  Ganges,  was  exempted  by  the  supreme  council  of  Bengal  from  the  govem- 
ment  customs,  which  foreign  vessels  were  bound  to  pay. 

This  intercourse  was  regulated  by  the  thirteenth  article  of  tihe  treaty  of  No- 
vember 19th,  1794,  and  by  subsequent  legislation. — See  Treaties. 

American  ships  are  also  allowed  to  trade  and  carry  merchandise  direct  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  British  India,  and  from  both  to  China.  The  trade  to  Chma 
from  British  India,  since  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  the  latter,  has  been  com- 
menced by  the  citizens  and  ships  of  the  United  States. — See  Trade  with  China, 

The  value  of  the  American  trade  with  the  British  East  Indies,  from  1795  to 
1801,  according  to  Mr.  Pitkin,  was  as  follows: — 


YEARS. 


Importo. 


doUan. 
742,923 
a.427.717 
1,764,290 
2.977,324 


1795 

1706 

1797 

1798 

On  an  aTerage  •(  the  yean  1802,  1803,  and  1804,  the  Talae  of  the  imports  was  3,530,000  ddlUn.  and  Aetalattf 
the  exports,  130,000  dollars. 


Exports. 

YEARS. 

Imports. 

Expocti. 

dollars. 

1799 

dollars. 
1,521,213 
8^1,027 
5,134.456 

doOns. 
7J9i 
13I.4C1 
7WW 

66,316 
21,325 
39,075 

isoo 

1801 • 

From  1821  to  1845,  the  following  was  the  value  of  imports  and  exports:— 


IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

YEARS. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

YEARS. 

Domestic  Pro- 
duce. 

Foreign    Pro- 
duce. 

Domestic  Pro- 
dooe. 

Pofe%Br» 

1821.««. 

doUan. 
1,530,799 
3,272,217 
2,265.981 

441,867 
1,756,484 
2,510,006 

569,056 
1,542,736 
1,229,569 
1,372,297 
1,544,273 
2,538,938 
1,832,050 

dollars. 

32,089 

67,979 

10,M2 

34,354 

206,450 

24,226 

32,717 

M,199 

69,070 

93,731 

132.442 

189,218 

136,156 

dollars. 

1,934,100 

1,968,365 
307,738 
027,716 
784,629 
418,042 

1,051,450 
79.\682 
477,029 
553,126 
675,390 
339.235 
188,843 

1834 

dollars. 
l9d,0OS 
964,417 

110.997 

240345 
280.404 
SIMM 
199^9 
237^76 

MUM 

JMJHI 

1822 

1835 

lR2a 

1830 

mm 

1824.....:.. 

1837 

1825 

1838 

1826 

1839 

1827 

1840 

1828 

1841 

1820 

1842 

1830 

1843 

1831 

1844 

1832 

1845 

1833 

Prior  to  the  year  1816,  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  imports  fix>m  the  Britiib 
East  Indies,  consisted  of  low-priced  cotton  goods.  During  the  years  1802^  180S, 
and  1804,  the  value  of  these  white  cottons,  imported  into  the  United  StateStim 
estimated,  on  an  average,  at  about  2,950,000  dollars.  By  the  tariff  of  18U^  J 
cotton  goods,  the  original  cost  of  which,  at  the  place  from  wbeno 
(except  nankeens  directly  from  China),  was  less  than  twenty-fiye  oeats  psr  i 
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yard^  were  to  be  taken  and  deemed  to  have  cost  that  sum  per  square  yard,  and 
charged  with  duty  accordingly.  This  minimum  price  was  fixed  for  the  purpose 
of  excluding  entirely  from  the  American  market  the  low-priced  Indian  cottons, 
to  protect  the  American  planter  and  manufacturer.  But  few  Indian  goods  were 
imported  afterwards  into  the  United  States,  and  indigo  and  silks  were  the  prin- 
cipal articles  imported. — See  Tables,  1790  to  1844,  inclusive. 

The  exports  to  British  India  consisted  of  some  flour,  whale  oil,  spermacetti, 
and  tallow  candles — ^manufactured  tobacco,  timber,  &c.,  and  specie — the  export 
of  these  gradually  diminished  from  1,930,376  dollars,  in  1822,  to  98,516  dollars, 
in  1833.— See  Tables,  1790  to  1844,  inclusive. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CHINA. 

The  American  trade  with  China  commenced  soon  after  the  close  of  the  peace 
of  1783.  The  first  ship,  commanded  by  Captain  Green,  from  the  United  States, 
sailed  from  the  port  of  New  York  for  Canton,  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1 784,  and 
returned  on  the  11th  of  May,  1785. 

The  success,  as  well  as  novelty,  of  Captain  Green's  voyage,  attracted  no  little 
attention  in  this  country ;  and  the  second  voyage  to  this  distant  part  of  the  world 
was  of  a  more  bold  and  adventurous  character. 

Captain  Stewart  Deane,  a  citizen  of  Albany,  who  had  successfuUy  commanded 
a  letter  of  marque  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  having  had  a 
personal  interview  with  Captain  Green  on  the  subject  of  his  voyage,  resolved  to 
fit  out  the  sloop  Experimenty  of  only  eighty-four  tons,  which  he  had  just  built  at 
Albany  as  a  coaster,  for  this  distant  voyage;  and  on  the  19th  of  December,  Vf  85, 
thu  navigator,  with  a  crew  of  only  seven  men  and  two  boys,  sailed  in  this  little 
bark  for  Canton.  Such  a  distant  voyage,  in  so  small  a  vessel,  was,  at  that  time, 
considered  so  extremely  hazardous,  that  no  insurance  could  be  effected  on  the 
vessel  and  cargo  at  any  of  the  offices,  either  in  America  or  England.  The  sloop 
arrived  safe  at  Canton,  in  May,  1786;  where  she  was,  at  first,  mistaken  for  a 
tender  to  some  large  ship,  which  had  been  left  below,  in  Canton  river :  and  the 
inhabitants  were  not  a  littie  astonished,  to  learn  that  this  small  vessel,  with  her 
Atlantic,  Indian,  and  Chinese  crew,  had  crossed  the  ocean  from  the  opposite 
hemisphere: 

This  daring  enterprise  insured  him.  Captain  Deane,  a  hospitable  reception  at 
Cftnton,  and  particularly  at  the  Britisli  factory. 
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He  returned  to  America  in  1787>  and  was  afterwards^  fc 
in  the  same  trade^  as  commander  of  much  larger  vessels. 

These  two  first  and  successful  voyages  induced  others  f 
and  as  early  as  1789,  fifteen  American  flags  arrived  at  i 
greater  number  than  from  any  other  nation,  except  Great  ] 

The  principal  articles  imported  into  the  United  Sta 
been  teas,  silks,  nankeens,  and  china-ware.  During  the 
the  Americans,  not  only  supplied  their  own  country,  with 
shipped  large  quantities  of  it  to  different  parts  of  Europe,  1 
the  belligerent  nations,  who  were  dependent  on  neutral 
many  other  necessary  foreign  articles. 

The  American  trade  with  China  may  be  divided  into  th 
the  United  States,  and  that  which  is  carried  on  generally, 
and  embracing  not  only  that  between  the  United  States  an 
carried  on  by  the  Americans  between  China  and  other  part 

The  amount  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  witl 
of  Great  Britain.  And  the  former,  by  the  ancient  Britisl 
privileges  of  the  British ;  and  the  Americans  have  also  sic 
of  commerce  and  navigation. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  quantities  of  the 
paying  duties  (the  exports  being  deducted  from  the  import 
1790  to  1800 :— 


YEARS. 

Bohem. 

Souchong. 

Ejmm. 

Ot] 

1790 

lb«. 
2,0.W,684 
774,008 
2.332392 
1,54H,B93 
2,095,416 
2,07V.687 
1,778,007 
1,392,271 
1,079,139 
3,412,674 
1,891,434 

llM. 

368.075 
91,123 
132,355 
369,687 
398.503 
146,457 
73,578 
l8.^359 
333.349 
309.596 
694,802 

lbs. 

530.613 

107  >34 

115,263 

82382 

29,754 

90,727 

230.102 

206.177 

194,616 

140361 

533.613 

1791 

J79t , 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

17IJ8 

1799 

isoo 

fotal 

«0,444.205 

3302306 

2380.542 

1 

Making  the  annual  consumption  for  these  eleven  ye 
pounds. 

The  following  quantity  of  teas,  of  all  kinds,  was  impoi 
each  year,  from  1801  to  1812. 


YEARS. 


Imported. 


Exported. 


YEARS. 


1801. 
1802., 
1803., 
1804., 
1805. 
1806., 


llM. 

4,080.900 
4.260,828 
0.053329 
3.622328 
M  19,441 
63703M 


llw. 
1.409353 
1,894338 
3.140.402 
1.219.233 
1.788.888 
2.002.207 


33^7.707 
2.375.290 
1307337 
2,403,595 
3330.558 
43O8399 


1807.. 
1808.. 
1809.. 
1810.. 
1811. 
1612. 


4312.6 

Mn3 

7310.4 

a»oi8,i 


Making  an  average  annual  consumption  of  about  SfiSQ 
*  Macpher80D*s  Annals  of  Commefoc. 
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From  1821  to  1833  we  include  the  value,  as  estimated  at  Canton,  as  well  as  the 
quantitjf  of  teas  imported  and  exported,  in  each  year,  during  this  period  ;  and  it 
will  be  remembered,  that  the  value  is  estimated  at  Canton. 


Y  B  1  R  a. 

1  M  F  0  K  T  E  O. 

BXPORTEB. 

COHiUUBD. 

QmntltT. 

Vftlne. 

QHtOtitj. 

V.1U. 

IMI .» 

tn4 

IBtfl. ....... 

I8S6......>. 

lias. 

IBM........ 

laii p 

1A31 

1S33... 

Tb«. 
4.?7A,«46 
fi.&3&.434 

Bjm,4sr 

10,M9,MS 

3.87  \63a 
7.ia7,4»? 

a,413€,r90 
A,0D^.4]S 
M84,Sfl7 

dan«n. 
1.3105*7 

1.3iliO,3» 

«,7S,%,6^ 

3Ji3,e75        1 

3,74f»,4l9 

IJil.lU 

2,443,on 

«,043»«4a 

».4*r7!l 

J,410.MA 

i.TB3.44» 

lb*. 

l«a3S^4fi 

tJ3.\fl7(l 
M4B,d08 
i.033,«W 
l,999v07a 

Keae.4i7 

1.4L7.M6 
J.OIM43 
1.730,3^4 

l,Tlt.77f 

],4ft%.l4l 

J,30fi.6&4 

(J7»524 

atl»jft07 

7IK.OT4 
TOe.iW 

Ibi, 

4,4J33Sa 
Sj03,fl«8 
fi.474,!m 

7,7&3.619 
B.  J  71,740 

4,349,m 

fi,380,a8l 
*,ei8,44T 
6.S73.091 

8,0?7.344 
13.W7.M3 

Making  an  annual  consumption,  during  this 
pounds. 


period,  of  about   7,000,000 


Tables  showing  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Tea  into  and  from  the  United  States,  annually, 

from  1821  to  1841,  indusiye. 

I.   IliPORTS. 


BLACK    TEAS. 

6REB» 

r    TEAS. 

Total  iB- 

YBARS. 

SmtcbQQf 

GuDfwwder. 

H  VMHi  and 
Yousg 

Hthkh  fikcin 

Tot*! 

iDd  Gnea. 

B«liu. 

a£id  etbcr 

Total  BiHk. 

IbperUI^ 

indDLher 

B1««fc. 

%£. 

Hywu. 

Onco. 

lb*. 

Ibft. 

tbi. 

lb.. 

lb.. 

lb«. 

lb.. 

Ibt. 

IMK. ' 

ms^ 

M6j^4-i 

l4T7.t93 

WI,G«M> 

1,639.914 

1.70(5,837 

S^WMAl 

4^73,64« 

ini....... 

4SB370 

i,ir(\433 

l,atd,f)X3 

4S9.KW 

W67.6I3 

3.l43vMe 

4^7(1,41 1 

«,6;3i»,4U 

tint....... 

MMIH 

^114,137 

^JM>3.^L 

473Ji57 

a,770,7ft7 

*J  60^9*3 

,Mft7.48£» 

»41M10 

l»4....... 

«WIM 

a,4W,4l3 

S,T5l»,fl7 

44  I.HI  4 

S^lil.GSa 

xm,i%r 

€  J  61,^0 

R;f>ao.4H7 

inft....... 

I3t»«l0 

IJfi3.S30 

11,1  €0^60 

&iiat3 

4.*4(,8|» 

3.415.757 

MOtt/tia 

lfl.509,i4fl 

ins 

SIM^ 

l,»rN\71!J 

S,1WJ.4ai 

G3?j:»4 

4,704.3  n 

a. s7o.au 

7pB0fl,499 

10,IM,P00 

iwtr.. 

61.143 

MS7.ft9a 

i,4ia^o 

4^1,614 

a,T*<U80 

1,^VJ*M 

4.4M,99B 

fi,975,63« 

lift...,*.. 

^jat^ 

].G97«4t3 

I.Tir.47» 

e%%mi 

a.l&9J4S 

1^M>A13 

^jmjm 

7J07.4tT 

in»....... 

Mjm 

IMKfU 

l.M«.S«i 

M|^U3 

t,W7.7tH 

|J7J|,1M 

3.SAfi,1»« 

i^63e.7»0 

int....... 

i3«jg« 

xim^in 

aji3,i3i 

eu^fHfl 

1^«»4J3I 

i.'ii^m 

6,290^83 

«»eo9^is 

lai....... 

AXh^m 

1,4]A.4» 

l.fl30  303 

4itjai9 

l,4Ma» 

4^,190 

a.3.^,3&4 

»;i»M6T 

itia....... 

mMv 

i.t>eo,?Gi 

3,S!».l{» 

Kisjaa 

4,149,919 

l.^.&» 

6,30^;WJ 

9,«O«,0M 

Tb^.« 

1,B4S.?00 

3l,9eo.087 

»&,1M.7W 

6,J«9ja9 

3Mll.e97 

Sa,li-i,%9.^5 

©7.776^81 

W.»«t,7« 

Il.-E 

X    P    0 

R    T    S. 

BLACK    TEAS. 

GREEN 

TEAS. 

Total 

YEARS. 

Souchong 

Total 
BUck. 

6oDi>owder, 

Hjaon  and 
Young 
H>>ou. 

HyaonSkin, 

ToUl 

Exporta, 
Black  and 

Bohea. 

and  other 
Black. 

Imperial, 

and  other 
Green. 

Green. 

Green. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ibii. 

lb«. 

Iba. 

Iba. 

Iba. 

18tl 

83 

121,005 

131.987 

51.665 

174,116 

41. OM 

167.430 

389,413 

Ittt 

586 

437,5H8 

43H.174 

319,909 

406,819 

168.944 

895,673 

1333.846 

1«J 

314,463 

591.2S0 

815,743 

103,110 

441.30I 

174,810 

919334 

1.735,076 

im 

364,3(» 

399,568 

0<M.070 

180,008 

155.303 

40A87 

484,798 

1,148368 

1819 

151.397 

0«8,MI5 

810.963 

1111,669 

1  148.808 

774309 

1,1I*.M6 

3.035308 

]IM 

101,433 

531,848 

613,380 

476,799 

'806,081 

80R393 

1.181,473 

1304,793 

IWT 

4,M0 

409,730 

414.186 

303,057 

403,333 

445,751 

1311.131 

1,686.417 

int 

40,750 

157.849 

198,590 

344.103 

510,006 

159,130 

1,119.147 

1,417,846 

\t» 

8,695 

1»,333 

133.917 

115,736 

455389 

11830S 

900,078 

1.033,909 

I8M 

4,049 

491,183 

495,131 

371,396 

608340 

M0.490 

1341.091 

1,736.314 

mi 

58,498 

58,498 

176,473 

l«934t 

115.676 

467,688 

510.186 

1S9S 

9M90 

811,501 

615.391 

310,503 

340.474 

13,004 

664,071 

1.379,461 

ToMl.... 

894^6 

4,a04348 

5,499,138 

3.149.608 

9,78mm 

t34Mn 

11368,866 

18/)68,004 

936 
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TIL— iBfPOBTS,  Exports,  and  Quantities  of  Tea,  remaining  on  Hand,  diatangmafaiiig  the 
Kinds,  from  the  Year  1821  to  1832,  inclusiye. 


Y  BA  IL 


i»i]... 

18t3.., 
1834'-' 
1BI5.,. 
18^... 
1817-*- 

lAtn.., 
lito--- 

IMO... 
1B3X... 


IMPORTS. 


BLteL. 


1,377,295 

S,80a,521 
a,75f^7 
2.100,^60 

1,41H.G40 
IJI7.*7i|t 

i,3ao.j^ 

2,319.13* 
1,830,503 
3,»9SJ0A 


€rsisB» 


4,&7il,4U 
5^7,4  ft9 
£.161,240 
K.lOi^fiHH 
7.90B.4tiy 
4j56iH>f4 
5j9ftS.949 
«.t3C^20« 
E,X90,2A3 
3a^.%4 
«,3a*,50l 


TcFt»T 
Imports 


4hS79.,64€ 
f;,f;99,4^ 
1il,2lO,jatO 
a.9M,4*7 

5,ft75.fi3§ 
7,707.427 
€.036^790 
&€09,4L5 
5,l»a.8£7, 
9.906,e« 


EXPO  R  T  5. 


Bluk. 


12U987 
438.174 
815,743 
6^.070 
619,962 

4H.1A6 
29S.S99 
133.917 
495332, 
58.198 
GlM9t 


Grmn. 


Tntil t5.203JS7    67.776.981     93.9f«lJ6S'     fl,49S.l3«|   lf,«B3e<:     IS.068.004     l^TO&.&l.')    55,4^m|743l47M 


Ibf. 

26T,43fi 
8Bl,67t 
919334 
4ft4.TW* 
23l%8lfi 
3,191.473 

i3ia,ui 

I. U 9  447 
900,07H 

1,14 1, 09? 
407,fi8^ 
Ofi4v&7l 


Total 
l^poit*. 


ibi. 
K73-'i.076 
^S04jai 

i.eid.4i7 

l,4173lfi 

1J36.534 

54*486 

l.27D.4fil. 


LEFT    UM    HAKD- 


1,l55.90i 

13*W,77^ 
*,095.in 

1,579.121 

l,«H354 
l.44S.*71> 
1340.6«* 
1323,900 
l,rT»,005 
2,982.714 


ItM. 

S330513 
4374,739' 
4,4>i8.t55 
5376^4tt 

3,t«36T 
4340.7#3 

4,35aj30 
5.049,11^1 
«3043ni 
5,044330 


T4tal 


4^M2» 


6,47iJll 

7.771*11 
7/7l7# 
7J04J47 
43I9,»I 


ajOOlTSff 


^jsa.m 


IV. — Ibiports,  Exports,  Value,  and  Quantity  of  Tea  on  hand,  showing  what  came  directly 
from  China,  and  what  from  other  Coimtries,  from  the  Year  1833  to  1841,  indnsiTe. 


I  Iff  P  0  R  T  S. 

EXPORTS. 

n-avBAinla*  — 

YEARS. 

From  Chioa 
direct. 

From  other 
Coontrie*. 

Total  Im- 
ported 

Valne. 

TOTAL. 

Value. 

Haad. 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

Iba. 
14.637.486 
16,267,852 
14,403.458 
16347344 
16,942,122 
14,411.337 
9,296,679 
19.966,106 
11,163,931 

llM. 

2336 
15,125 
12.114 
34,770 
40362 

0,775 
53,138 
40,420 
396,370 

lbs. 

14,639,822 
16,282,977 
14,415,572 
16382,114 
16  982,384 
14318,112 
9,340317 
20,006,595 
11,500301 

dollarn. 

5,484.603 

6,217,949 

4.522,806 

5,342,811 

5,903,054 

3,497.156 

2,428.419 

5,427.010 

3,466,245 

lb«. 
1,712.779 
3.081,308 
2,082360 
1,896342 
2308,300 
2.43530* 
1.592,033 
3,123.490 

600,832 

doUar*. 

709,5» 
1.091304 
927335 
869.104 
898,514 
935305 
042,770 
1.359360 
332300 

llilf 

Totd... 

133,436,375 

601,319       1     134,037,604 

42,290353     1       19,003344 

7.7673M 

ii43Ujai 

The  following  statement  shows  the  quantities  of  black  and  green  teas, 
respectively,  imported  from  1833  to  1841,  inclusive,  according  to  the  Canton 
table,  which  corresponds  so  closely  with  the  entire  quantity  imported,  per  taUe 
No.  IV.  considering  the  different  modes  of  arriving  at  the  fact,  as  to  justify  tlie 
beUef  that  it  cannot  be  far  from  correct. 


YEARS. 

Black. 

Green. 

TOTAL. 

YEARS. 

BUck. 

Greea. 

TOTAI. 

1833 

Ib«. 
3,002.920 
4350,720 
2,095.090 
5,076330 
2,629,900 

lb«. 
10.329,480 
14,740,320 
11.200  710 
12,564,270 
14,421,060 

14,232,400 
19303,040 
14,^'>5.M)0 
17.640,000 
17,050360 

Brought  for. 

ward  .... 

1838 

lb«. 
19,160,900 
4,412,870 
1,564.080 
3,469370 
1,770370 

Iba. 
03321340 
10305310 

8.857.440 
18,005350 

7350.430 

SS.4O230O 
15.218.181 
I0.4213W 
ll,SOjM 

1834 

1835 

1839 

1836 

1840 

1837 

1841 

Total 

Carried  for- 
ward 

19,160,900 

03321.840 

89382300 

30,378330 

108330370 

1193N.»I 
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V.-^CoMPAKATiVE  Statement  of  Exports  of  Teas  from  Canton  to  the  United  State 
the  dOth  of  June,  1832,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1841. 


N  4  11  E  8. 

1832-33 

1833-34 

1834-35 

1835-36 

1836 

Cbeita. 

Pounds. 

Cbeata. 

Pounds. 

Cheata. 

Pounds.  !  Chests. 

Pounds. 

Ckesta. 

] 

Bohea 

number. 
13,055 

34,815 
4.723 

2,.'i63 

number,  i  number. 
955.850         1.445 

2,437,050;      52,278 
330,610;        9,181 

170,410!        2,192 

number. 
101,150 

8,650,400 
642,670 

153,440 

number. 

779 

85,245 
6,733 

1.030 

number,   number. 
54.530           867 

number. 
titmon 

number. 

2,183 

19.189 
4,644 

1,604 

' 

Sss;i.i:::::::- 

Pcmekeog 

Onions 

Pekoe? 

2.467.150      64.760      4.533,200 
401,310        4.619         823,330 

72,100        2,273         159,110 

l^telBlikek  ... 

Hyaon 

Young  H ywm.... 

HyMoSkin 

Gunpowder 

Imperial 

Twnnkay 

Total  Green.... 

TDCal  Eiporta... 

55.7561     3,902,920       6.%096 

4,556,720 

42,787 

2,995.090,      72.519      5,076,330 

87,570 

14,248 
51.3li3 
31.736 
6,614 
5.939 

4^n 

1,292,320       23,787 

4.022,670       86,115 

2.856,240       31,591 

59N260       10,154 

534,510         9.424 

438,480         2,777 

2,140,830 

7.750350 

2343,190 

913.860 

848.160 

249,930 

16.500 
76.557 
16,002 
7.335 
7,736 
980 

1.485,810!      16,340|     1,471,140 

6390,130.      83,426      7^08,340 

1,440.180       23,086      2,077,740 

060.150'        8,002         720.180 

696,2401        7,444'        669,960 

88,200|        I,299j        116A>10 

19386 

93,056 

24,557 

9378 

8351 

^2ll 

114,772     10,329,480;    163,frt8 

14,746,320 

125.119 

ll.'860,710|    139,603  j   12.564;K70 

160,234 

1 

170.528 

14,232,400 

228,9441   19.303.040 

167,906 

14.255.800i    212,1221  17.640,000 

197304 

NAMES. 

1837 
Chests. 

-38. 
Pounds. 

1838-39. 

1839-40. 

184<M1 

Chests. 

Pounds. 

Chests. 

Pounds. 

Chests. 

J 

BohM 

number. 

5^135 
7.720 

iiso 

number. 

3,649.450 
540.400 

a«8.020 

number. 

2.892 
11.659 
7,164 

*629 

number. 

si»^440 
816.130 
601,480 

44.080 

number. 

169 

5306 

82368 

8,768 

841 

1319 

number. 

11380 

385.420 

2307.760 

613,760 

28.870 

127330 

namber. 

152 

9,730 

10376 

4,146 

878 

X 

pSSTiV.v.v.v.v.;: 

Onlonc..'^ 

Fafce«[....t..,..,..t 

, 

Total  Black 

03,041 

4.412.870 

22.344 

1.564,080 

49.571 

3.469,970 

25,201 

Hyaan 

13,112 
70,146 
20366 
8343 
6,911 
561 

1,180.080 

6313.140 

1,888,740 

750,870 

621390 

50.490 

8,850 

65,018 

8,245 

7.n4 

6.691 
938 

796300 
5,932,620 
742,050 
699.660 
602,190 
84,420 

17318 
130,226 
23.258 
14315 
13328 
1.820 

1.603,626 
11.720340 
2.093320 
1315350 
1.109.520 
163,800 

5321 

Yonng  Hyson 

Hyaon  SktaiT. «,..,,., 

62,621   1     I 
113»  1 
3,156  1 

I38O  1 

Twankar. ......  r ... . 

! 

Total  Graea 

120.059 

10.805310 

98.416 

8,657,440 

201.065 

18.095350 

87327 

Total  Exports 

183.100 

15318,180 

120.760 

10,421,520 

250,636 

21365320 

112.518 

QUANTITY  REMAINING  ON  HAND.— CONSUMPTION. 


Daring  the  period  from  1821  to  1832,  the  quantities  re- 
naiaing  on  hand  at  the  end  of  each  year,  amounted  to 
74314,764 lbs  .  or  an  srerage  of  G.242,H07  lbs.  annually;  and 
'      1 1833  to  1841,  to  114,944350  lbs.,  or  12.771.504  lbs.   an- 


■aally— sbowiog  a  considerable  increajied  consumption,  as 
_«■  'Artier  by  the  following  statement:— 

lbs. 


her  by  the  following  statement  :- 
lbs. 
r  that  the  balance  on  hand 
at  the  dose  of  1820  (for  we  hare 
■o  actual  daU  prior  to  1821 ),  to  be 
tbosaBseaaattheendofttai....  4,586,223 

TlM  iasporta  from  1821  to  1832  were  02,982,768 


Oodaetoxportasaasetimo 18.068,004 

Alsa  tke  quantity  on  hand  at  the 
doaaof  1832 8,627,144 


Adaally  coBaoaMd  in  twoWe  3-ears 


97308,991 


f6.60M48 
70,873.843 


Or  aTorage  ccmsumption  per  an- 
num, from  1821  to  1833 

Balance  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1832      8,627.144 
Imported  from  1833  to  1841 134.037.694 

Deduct— exports  same  time 1 9,093344 

Also  the  quantity  on  hand  at  the 
closeof  1841 10,899.469 

Actually  consumed  in  nine  years... 
Or  aTorage  consumption  per  annum, 

from  1833  to  1841 

Showing  an  increaaed  aTerage  oon- 

sumpOion  since  1833,  of  per  annum 
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General  View  of  the  Trade  between  the  United  States  and  China,  from  1833  to  1841, 

inclusive. 


Y  EARS. 


Number  of 
VesM:!*. 


Tonnage. 


Crews,  Men  and' 
RoyM. 


Value  of  ImportiL    ^       Value  of  Trai. 


1833.. 
1S34. 
1835.. 
1830.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 


Total.. 
Value  of  Teaa.. 


41 
43 

36 
43 
43 
29 

18 
35 

28 


tons. 
15.334 
l.S^.'iO 
13.495 
I6,44:> 
16,160 
11,821 
7,39-2 
14.771 
1 1,986 


number. 
765 
775 
743 
7«5 
738 
.M2 
321 
593 
469 


12-2,954 


Value  of  rest  of  cargoe*. .  > 


doIUra. 

dollafs. 

7;MI,570 

5.4%4;603 

739«J27 

6,2I7.»«9 

5,987,187 

4.5SXJS06 

1             7.324.816 

5,142.811 

1             8,96,S337 

5,903,0»4 

!            4,764,536 

3,497.156 

3,678.509 

2,428.419 

1             6,«0,8«9 

5.427.010 

1             3,695,388 

a.466,a45 

55.890,499 

42,290,053 

j           42,290,053 

13.000,440 


The  Talue  of  Teaji  imported,  therefore,  appcara  to  l>e  annually  about  4.606,^94  dollars,  and  to  consritnte  nihfr 
exceeding  75  per  cent  of  the  raliie  of  the  whole  cargoes;— which  hare  averaged  fhice  1834.  177.430  ddlars  tmA.  Tks 
trade  has  employed  yearly  about  tliirty-five  Tessels,  aTeraging  390  tons,  with  crews  of  eighteen  men  and  boys. 


Statement  exhibiting  a  View  of  the  General  Trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Canton,  according  to  Valuations  made  in  Canton,  annually,  during  the  Years  endii^ 
June  30,  1804,  to  1844. 


years  I 

endmg    I 
30th  June.! 


1805.. 
1806.. 
I807-- 
1808.. 


1810 

1811    ..   .. 

1812 

1813 

1814....) 
1815....  5 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1919 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 


COMMERCE. 


Imports      Exports 
into   Can*  from  Can- 
ton.       I       ton. 


NAVIGATION. 


COMMERCE. 


NAVIGATION. 


Number 

of 
VeMels. 


dollars. 
3,558,815 
5.320,358 
3,8n,362 
3.940,090 
479,«.V) 
5.744,600 
2,898,800 
3,132,810 
I    1,453,000 

I      451.000 

I  2,527,500 

!  5,609,600 

I   7,070  828 

10,217*151 

8,185  000 

5.392 '705 

,   8,192768 

8.339389 

I  6,400339 


dollars. 
3.842,000 
5,127,000 
4.294.000 
3.476.000 
808.000 
5.715.000 
2  973.000 
2,771,000 
620.000 
572,000 
4.220.000 
5,703.000 
6.777.342  I 
9.057.033 
8,173.107 
4,7l.%690 
7,503,044 
7.523.492 
5.677.149  I 


No. 
34 
42 
37 
33 
8 
37 
16 
25 


30 
38 
39 
46 
43 
28 
4.^ 
40 
34 


Ton- 
nage. 

No. 

10.159 

lt4  8D 

1 1 2  S6  ' 

8,S(»3 

22  15 

12.512 

4,748 

7.400 

1.816 

2,854* 

10.208 
13.090 
14.325 
10.022  ! 
15,139 
9.378 
15.530 
14,577 
13.096 


Seamen. 


YEARS 

ending 

30th  June. 


Imports  '    Exports  IXomber. 
into    Can-  from  Can- 1       of      ,  ^^_^ 
ton.  ton.       IVeMcU.1"*^ 


Ton- 


No. 
703 
868 
705 
083 
166 
705 
331 
513 
171 


015 
780 
800 
951 
837 
562 
912 
804 
830 


,1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1H29 

,1830 

'1831 

;1832 

1833 

1H34 

183^ 

1830 

'1837 t 

;i8.38 

1839 • 

IR40 ' 

1841 1 

il842 

1843 1 

.1844* j 


dollars. 
8,902,045 
7,781.301 
4.273.017 
5,391.917 
4,065.070 
4.34 1, 2H2 
4.223.470 
5,095  J07 
8,011,114 
9.887,.'W1 


dollars. 
8,501.119 
8.752,562 
4.429.381  ! 
6,745.696  ' 
3,873,857 
4,209,810  I 
4,344,548 
54H>9,731  I 
8.225,375  i 


I 


.5,191.111 


2.445.878  !  0,08«.171 


No. 
43 
42 
20 
29 
27 
35 
34 
34 
69 
47 


No. 

lOJKS 
;  16.431 
:  9,568 
-    11.041 

;  iojrT9 

13,325 

12^144 

>    12.944 

32,402 

I 


8s» 

»1 
MS 
SSI 

7i( 

«• 

ew 

1207 


1       IMI 


*  Merchandise  only. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  returns  upon  which  any  reliance  ciB 
be  placed  for  the  blank  years  in  the  above  table.  The  returns  for  1844  we  hirt 
received  from  the  British  consul  at  Canton. — See  his  detailed  statement  of  die 
American  trade  at  Canton  for  that  year  hereafter:  which,  with  other  returns  of  the 
British  and  foreign  trade  of  that  port,  has  been  prepared  with  great  pains  andal 
possible  accuracy  by  him. 
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Statement  exhibiting  the  Amount  of  Specie,  Bills,  and  Merchandise,  Imported  into  Can- 
ton, on  American  Account,  annuaUy,  from  1805  to  1844. 


SriidBPindlvK 

m PORTED  IKTO  CANTO!*, 

Ibfs  30t||  or 
J  use. 

1MPUKTB0  INTO  CANTON. 

tb«3i0thiil 

Bpccir. 

snii  DO 

EitglAnd. 

Ifir- 

Total 

Sp«i«. 

ttilll   DO 

Englttfid, 

Mer- 
Gbandlai). 

To<m1 
%'ilu«. 

IBiik.,^,^.  .... 

dctllMs, 

t,|>*3,D0(l 

d(»IUr*. 
900,000 

daUftr*. 

M30J3a 

9i9,000 

400 J30 

3,414,000 

l,M7,BI0 
Ha7,000 
4l»l,00O 

ao\ooo 

1.033,000 

J,473.»2a  ' 

i,603.l3! 

l,8S*«,0O0 

1^97.793 

a»<W7,7i»S 

S,040,M9 

t,3W.O0O 

dciiii^ii. 

3.93fivM» 
3,S77,a6i 
3,940.000 
479,  «fl 
ft,744,(MO 

1,132,^10 
lp453,t>W 

431.000 

*.5I7,(K)0 

10,217.1^1 

M«a,ooo 

8,1»*.768 
0.400,33tl 

1013.^., ...... 

dallarii. 

6.ft«4,3fflO 

3,7t3J00 

i,M4i,iea 

*,6IO,300 

740,tWfl 

IJ  33,044 

lS3,aw 

757,353 
671,'^ia 

dvLlirt. 

4(»,ti(m 
300,000 

GS7,ooa 

4)^036 
I,l09,eM0 

4,419,030 

d«11ir«, 
Z.417,3^ 

i,o&fl,ioi 

1,033,449 
1,434  v6 17 
tj6«i7,r70 

S»4£7,li4 

1.907,930 
5,»W,«33 

U7t,76l 

dpUar«. 
a,90I,*33 

r,7fMoi 

4^3^17 
,3.304^17 

4.ofia.oro 

4,.M  1,393 
4>t23,47« 

»,0]O,IK 

9.897^1 

lHOfi ,*.*, 

4,170,000 

liSfi. ......... 

1H07.,.....'*^ 

IHH......  »... 

3,033  .noo 
70,fflua 

4,7«3i,O0O 
M30,000 

i,»?ft.oao 
eiCDOo 

}•■ 

4.3^,000 

»,«U.OflO 
1,414.000  1 
01197,000 

0^»S;»40 

«.a»»,40o 

III39.,..  ,,.♦,. 

180ft-...-....* 

Ifltft**,..    ,,.* 

Mil., ..- 

iiao„  *..,..,. 

lilt 

18li.,.,...-^- 

I8U,,., 

tnu .* 

lasiv,..,....,, 

183^..,..^ .... 

Iil3....>,..^. 

tilfi,. .,..#... 

1117..^....... 

ie37.....«..«. 

inii.......,.. 

1:4^.,.,      ..,. 

6^I9UUI 

INIO.......... 

t§30. ^^ 

IBIV ,.*-.. 

IH40,*, 

Ift4l 

IS43,.. ...,.,, 
Ift43.....    .... 

I»3l.......... 

lit]..^.,..... 

IftU^.  .....«*.. 

im.......«.. 

J«4I 

NoTi.— 1828, 1899, 1830,  1831,  mod  183S,  Uken  from  a  Canton  paper. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  returns  for  the  blank  years  in  the  above 
table  upon  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  Value*  of  the  Exports  to,  and  Imports  from,  China,  and  also 
the  Tonnage  employed  in  this  Branch  of  Foreign  Trade,  during  the  Years  ending  on 
the  30th  of  September,  1821,  to  1844,  indusiye.  Compiled  from  the  seyeral  annual 
Reports  on  the  Foreign  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 


Dost  Ci  tic 
Produce, 

Total 
Expofti. 

Imporu. 

C  L  E  A  ti  E  D. 

K  N  T  E  E  R  0, 

¥  ft  4  ft  8. 

VflMelj. 

Ton. 

Moo. 

VeMAli, 

Too- 

nap,. 

Men. 

ISII 

drill  AM. 

38ia.^3A 
4ft0.t3ri 
384473 

160,0!^ 
341,4<%L 

SSO.MTJ 
93fl.lli9 
S«fi,7!S® 

i*s,itoo 

«44JW 
33r^mTl 
537.774 

t3.Mac 

»4I,!W3 
3INJ73 

43(1,444 
409,I«fi 

71  Mas 

737,509 

IJ53,.19CI 
l,|l«,OU 

dulljr*. 

4.34?,«;h6 
4,1I70JO.% 
3.4lfl,4M 
l,3J4,n!»J 
3,r,73^3 
1^^3,417 
1,0'>4,103 
3liVll03 
l,0W,043 

8S*3.tiW5 
754 .7*7 
1.53«,nt 
M^2.70l 
31i,«!»* 

i,ua»i37 

4^n,4lt4 
70«.MH 

i'*4iK9ll 

d^lUm- 

4,3eo,.y» 

.\93.%3fla 

4.6^Q«1 
5,301,171 
3,^73^15 

l,4S2,Wffi 

T4i,ltt3 
i,1!)0.ti33 

1,413.739 
1,010,483 

l,sm4Hn 

1,1  EM.  304 

G«l,584 
J,!*irs003 
I,533,e01 
l,0Of».9fi(J 

1.444,347 

'J.41«33« 
1.756.941 

dgllnri. 
t.lll/J5k 
3v3 13^30 
3,n  11,435 

3.5<ia,aoa 

7^3^.113 
7^33,110 

3.fi[7,l83 
3.339, 10« 
4,«0,ft47 
3,»*78.l4i 
a,0S3,a03 
5il44,O0T 
7341,370 
T,H!fil,3a7 

7»334,Hlli 
tt,l>''^.^7 
4J04.JV*e 
3,ff7i*,50P 
0,(MO,H39 
3,m\38a 
VJ^^34 
4,1l35.Allfi 
i,S*3l,»55 

IG 
93 

!» 

y3 

13 
S4 

9 
17 

9 
14 
19 

ad 

93 

ao 

15 

9 

lA 
f 

U 
19 
33 

37 

too». 

c.oio 
9,1  m 

9;sa3 

S/M»7 
4J0.VS 
14,050 
3.004 
0.331 
3,J«H 
3.001 
7.332 

7.104 
3^083 
3,T93 
7,314 
0,4I!» 
3,W0 
4,H7G 

ijaa 

I3,5»a 

U,3«l 

oumber. 
34^3 
40© 
473 
47ft 
433 

34  r 

417 
317 

17a 

333 

3Gt 
416 
403 
33P 
311!^ 
175 
313 
*70 
149 
318 
3R1 
51^9 
493 

mtmlwn 

3A 
34 

37 

U 
It 
30 
41 
43 
30 
43 
4f 
49 
|» 
33 

n 

39 
33 

foot, 

3,03a 
9^933 
13.0^7 
lt,5l« 
]3,4Gi 
10,433 

94"l 

§m 

4,316 
11*149 
1!^3» 
13,^30 
13,4Bfi 
16.443 
16,160 

in«3i 

7„»tt3 
14,771 

I1.0M 
12,487 

13,4eO 
13.399 

DUBlKT. 
SSI 
4Ht 

ItU......    .......... 

<>43 

1134 ,* ,,. 

A3S 

iS:-.::::::::::::::: 

e7i 

MO 

IMF........ m 

444 

liM.. ..„ 

490 

iiiiii 

400 

315 

5^7 

rm 

775 

MM ." 

ina.... ,,.... 

liw........ 

inf..^.  ............. 

743 

7«S 

73a 

5il 

!•».*.. 

ISIO.. 

IMt ,., .. 

Ii4» 

IMi 

1144........... 

ill 

504 
4«0 
510 
MS 

*  E&clntiTC  of  specie  and  bill*. 
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AMERICA. 


Articles  and  Value  of  Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Chmay  in  1842. 


ARTICLES. 


Caudles 

Maats  and  span 

Naral  atorea 

Skins  and  furs 

Ginseng 

Beef 

Pork,  bacon,  Ac 

Batter  and  cheese  ... 

Tobacco , 

Turpentine 

Cordage 

Copper 

Cotton  manofactnrea. . 

Fire  engines 

Books  and  maps 

Other  manafactores  . , 

Flonr 

Ship  bread 


Carried  forward 442,007 


Value. 


dollars. 

1,708 
300 
272 

18.000 
63,000 

2,847 

1,789 
306 

2,518 
283 
882 

2,730 
337.470 

1.179 
589 

1.548 

1,612 

5,154 


ARTICLES. 


Brought  forward , 

Cotton 

Fumitare 

Hau 

Saddlery 

Porter,  ale,  and  cider 

Candles  and  soap 

Lead 

Iron 

manufactured 

Drags 

Twist,  yam,  &c , 

Presses  and  types 

Gold  and  coin 

Total  Talue  of  exports  for  the 

year 

In  American  Tessels , 

In  foreign  vessels , 


Yalve. 


442,097 


2330 


4,476 

163,642 

924 

12.400 

596 

18,255 

783 

18J0t 


737,5«9 

r03.SM 

HltOS 


Value  of  Imports  into  the  United  States  from  China,  in  1842. 


ARTICLES. 


Teas 

Coffee   

AH  other  articles 

Total  Talue  of  imports 


Value. 


dollars. 

4,367,101 

1,908 

4,421.666 


8,790,735 


Statement  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Domestic  produce  and  MannfiMHures  Exported  t» 
China,  during  the  Years  ending  30th  of  September,  1821  to  1844,  inclosiTe. 


YEARS 

ending  30th  of 
September. 


1821.. 
1822., 
1823. 
1824., 
182,5., 
1826. , 
1827.. 
1828.. 
1829.. 
1830.. 
1831.. 
1832.. 
1833.. 
1834.. 
1835.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1843.. 
1844.. 


Furs. 


dollars. 

142.399 

78,158 

100,910 

89.839 

33,130 

45.110 

100,986 

101,764 

80.180 

10,306 

42,390 

129,570 

109.695 

8,383 


561 
37,864 
16,794 

%m 

18,000 
41,042 


DOMESTIC    PRODUCE,    &c. 


Ginseng. 


Domestic 
Cottons. 


Cotton  unma^ 
nufactured. 


Total  Value 
of  all  Exports.* 


dollars. 
171,780 
304,181 
139,583 
222,780 

94,421 
134.799 

79,566 

90,900 
110,396 

64.070 
1 15,928 

99,303 
182,437 

68,471 


108,548 

35,002 
118.904 

17,159 
435,766 

63,502 
187,430 

93,446 


14,931 

9.388 

14,981 

25.998 

56,173 

49,256 

88,496 

215,495 

146,891 

174,737 

85,745 

201,252 

517,840 

202,335 

361,995 

173,755 

337,470 

071.202 

630,931 


dollars. 

53..'»93 

14,192 

112 

290 

M,850 
10,740 


1.998 


07.696 
169.341 


dollars. 
380,535 
429,239 
288,375 
330.400 
160,0159 
242,451 
290,002 
S30,J&S 

aoo,7.'» 

125,290 
S44,790 
33S.I0S 
«7,n4 
255,756 
335,308 
341,561 
318373 
655,501 
430.464 
409.186 
715,322 
737.509 
I.795J08 
1.110,013 


*  The  nnenomerated  articles  are  ineladed  in  tt»e  total  Talue  oC  ezpoita. 
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Value  of  Prindpal  Articles  of  Merchandise  Imported  from  China  into  the  United  States, 
from  1821  to  1844,  inclusire  ;  compiled  from  the  several  Annual  Accomits  of  the 
Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  hy  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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.. 
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tS44 
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477 
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30,177 

Imports  from  China  into  the  United  States — continued. 

TEARS 

"w«ir^'  <^o"««- 

CAMIA. 

CAMrHOE. 

iNDiao. 

PAPIft. 

WINK.     1 

1 

Qiuiii. 
tity. 

Quao- 
tity. 

Quan- 
1      uty. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Qaan- 
Uty. 

China 
ware. 

Teaa. 

Sugar. 

Caaaia. 

falloac 

Ib«. 

1        lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ibt. 

dollan. 

doIUn. 

dollar*. 

dollan. 

1821 

743 

329,0A7 

.. 

^^ 

13,873 

1,320,980 

13,769 

57,070 

Itll 

890 

8 

1      401.238 

,. 

.. 

17,000 

1,M58,968 

53.318 

82.401 

I8» 

1,988 

804.051 

,, 

,, 

., 

38,003 

3.360.330 

13,488 

144.658 

1814 

311 

357 

1.013.500 

,, 

.. 

., 

8.820 

8,785,683 

9,803 

148.163 

1819 

705 

13,078 

783,068 

18.500 

184 

3883 

19,930 

3.729.079 

3.\001 

190.790 

1810 

001 

79,074 

895.244 

45.463 

8.953 

4041 

89.854 

3,740,419 

89.036 

370,155 

1837 

4.133 

119 

40M.0I7 

83.103 

2J7fl 

33,360 

1.711,185 

94,838 

58.784 

1818 

809 

51,512 

r>.V<.40l 

.. 

81,683 

847 

12,477 

8,443,002 

5,849 

103,043 

1839 

386 

48.799 

523.689 

61.970 

04,300 

1390 

12.491 

3,045.645 

70,862 

01.516 

1880 

301 

949 

37MH1 

,, 

8879 

10,974 

3,421.711 

40,482 

40,001 

1831 

3,766     1         133 

281.973 

.. 

300H 

6,270 

1.416,045 

16.640 

21.518 

1881 

033 

10.352 

450.490 

3,319 

,, 

7335 

10.010 

8.783,488 

16,083 

30.939 

1833 

897 

1,801 

907.039 

67.050 

.. 

3371 

14,088 

5,484,603 

15,103 

93.517 

1834 

17.071 

10.440 

1.327.609 

4.890 

3,313 

4083 

13,799 

0,817,044 

46,831 

104.300 

1833 

33.3B3 

191.534 

1.032.205 

80.533 

., 

4585 

17.073 

4,528,800 

39.047 

77,391 

1838 

10 

79.789 

1.180.999 

39.478 

8,881 

1887 

38.510 

5.348,810 

181,439 

89.110 

1837 

3fl6 

1.138 

1.18H.394 

338,097 

4.452 

1548 

88,429 

5.90.1,054 

121,091 

88.808 

1838 

810 

69,113 

461.487    1 

13,333 

39.109 

1388 

9,783 

3.497,156 

8,075 

39,631 

1830 

.. 

1,800 

438,800 

667 

1.380 

34 

4.833 

8,438.419 

143 

31,667 

IMO 

380 

1.549 

647.011   1 

101,640 

54.607 

749 

3.960 

5.427.010 

10,001 

40.033 

IMI 

95            ..          i 

963.536  i 

39,903 

3,700     I 

,, 

1,356 

3,466,845 

0.949 

45,749 

ISOl 

18,704     1 

193.389  ■ 

., 

•  •          1 

3030 

3,830 

4.367,101 

3.571 

41,131 

1843 

191 

300     1 

116.303   1 

39.519 

1 

.. 

5..'160 

3,776.404 

15 

03,118 

1844 

1845 

117 

1.496 

1.075,809 

99.909 

•• 

1749 

11,488 

4,079,191 

403 

80,181 

Unenumerated  articles  have  been  of  very  unimportant  value^  and  are  included 
in  the  preceding  table  of  total  imports. 
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Statement  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Foreign  Merchandise,  Ejqmit 
Years  ending  30th  of  September,  1821  to  1844,  in 


EXPORTS    OP   POREIGN    MERCHANDIS 


YEARS 

ending  30th  of 
September. 

Specie. 

1841 

dollar*. 

3,301,4>*7 

5,075,012 

3,.')84,l»2 

4,403,852 

4,-523,075 

1,651,595 

2,51.3,318 

454,500 

60I,.VJ3 

78.084 

367,f,24 

452,119 

2W,456 

378,830 

1, '15,000 
728,661 
987.475 
477.003 
420,592 
588,714 
571.660 
565.955 

doUara. 

** 

153,457 
134,288 
200,201 
190,605 
161,061 

82,805 
256,751 
193,087 

17,971 

7.000 
0,954 

182« 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1820 

1827 

1828 

18S0 

1830 

1831 

IS32 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1830 

1837 

IS38 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

Opium. 


dollars. 


301,804 

135.005 

103,247 

09,392 

650 

l.S.'MJ 

11,043 


53,221 


7.W1 


Cloths. 


dollan. 
103.C40 
69,813 
92,93S 
106,297 
170,663 
63,S«7 
18;871 
5,158 
427 
25,410 
31,209 

166,000 
77,110 


57« 


319 
207 


Formerly  large  quantities  of  valuable  furs,  procured  on  tl 
America,  and  of  seal-skins,  obtained  from  the  numerous  isls 
tudes  of  the  southern  ocean,  were  carried  to  China ;  and 
derable  part  of  the  American  sales  in  the  China  market; 
peared  in  the  American  custom-house  documents,  or  consti 
official  exports  of  the  United  States. 

The  great  prices  obtained  at  Canton  for  furs,  particularlj 
the  north-west  coast  of  America,  carried  there  by  Captain  C< 
engage  in  this  trade.  The  enterprise  of  the  Americans 
to  engage  in  these  long  and  hazardous  trading  voyages, 
from  the  United  States,  was  in  a  ship  belonging  to  Bo 
mand  of  Captain  Kendrick ;  and  the  discoveries  made  by 
north-west  coast  of  this  country,  were  afterwards  urged,  by 
support  of  their  claims  in  that  quarter.  These  voyages,  i 
profits,  from  the  number  of  the  skins  procured,  and  which  1 
at  Canton.  The  quantity  of  these  furs,  for  many  years  pa 
nished,  and  this  trade  has  become  of  comparatively  small  in 

Tlie  Americans  not  only  explored  the  north-west  part  of  t 
but  also  visited  the  numerous  islands  in  the  southern  oces 
skins,  for  the  Chinese  market.  These  latter  voyages  being  i 
induced  such  competition,  that  the  seal  soon  became  scarce 
visited.  The  Americans,  however,  with  a  spirit  of  entei 
only  equalled  by  those  who  pursue  the  whale,  pushed  tin 
ing  mountains  of  ice  to  still  higher  southern  latitudes;  an 
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in  islands  and  regions  before  unknown.  These  perilous  voyages  were  principally 
conducted  by  the  hardy  and  adventurous  fishermen  of  Stonington^  in  Connecti- 
cut, in  vessels  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  tons.  In  June,  1833,  the  number  of 
schooners  employed  in  sealing^  from  Stonington  and  its  vicinity,  was  twelve, 
whose  aggregate  tonnage  was  only  855  tons ;  averaging  about  seventy  for  each 
vessel,  and  manned  by  202  men. — Pitkin's  Statistics. 

We  have  no  official  documents  showing  the  value  of  the  furs  thus  pro- 
cured by  the  Americans  for  the  Chinese  market.  An  American  gentleman, 
who  was  for  some  time  consul  at  Canton,  furnished  Mr.  Pitkin  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  number  and  value  of  sea-otter  and  seal-skins,  imported  into  Can- 
ton, in  American  vessels,  from  June,  1800,  to  January,  1803,  with  the  number 
of  American  vessels,  entering  the  port  of  Canton,  during  the  same  period,  and 
the  value  of  exports,  for  each  year,  from  June  11,  1800,  to  June,  1802. 

According  to  this  statement,  the  number  of  sea-otter  and  seal-skins  brought  to 
Canton  by  the  Americans,  was  as  follows  : — 


DATES. 

SEA    OTTER. 

SB  AL    i 

SKINS. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

FkMiJiiMllth.  1800,  to  April  27lh,  1801 

Wtum  Mav  l&ih.  1801.  to  Junr.  1H02 

0,450 
11.187 
13.710 

doIUrt. 
123.050 
«98.263 
174,000 

dollara. 
t7fi,«S 
893395 
937,000 

'n^B  Innr     IIUM    tn  Jttnnarv  Olli     IftfU 

34,357 

60M13 

1.048,750 

907,578 

The  number  of  American  vessels,  entering  the  port  of  Canton,  during  the  first 
period,  was  thirty-three;  of  which  seven  were  from  Boston,  seven  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  all  the  otter-skins  were  brought  in  the  vessels  from  the  former. 
The  number  of  vessels  in  the  second  period  was  thirty-four — fourteen  from  Bos- 
ton, and  nine  from  Philadelphia ;  and  in  the  third,  the  number  was  thirty-three — 
eleven  from  the  former  place,  and  six  from  the  latter ;  and  in  the  two  last  periods, 
most  of  the  otters  were  also  brought  by  the  Boston  vessels. 

According  to  the  same  statement,  the  exports  to  the  United  States  were : — 

dollars. 

For  the  first  period 2,522,000 

„      „   second  period 3,742,194 

Averaging  those  two  years  about  3,200,000  dollars ;  and  the  value  of  skins  im- 
ported during  the  same  periods,  was  about  1,080,000  dollars;  equal  to  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  exports.  Mr.  Pitkin  could  obtain  no  information,  as  to  the  value  of 
furs  and  skins  carried  to  Canton,  from  1803  to  1818. 

About  the  year  1819,  the  American  merchants  began  to  carry  British  woollen 
and  cotton  goods,  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  directly  to  China.  The  value 
of  British  goods,  imported  into  Canton  by  the  American  merchants,  1824 — 
1825,  was  794,514  dollars;  and  in  1826—1827,  was  893,836  dollars. 

The  merchandise  thus  exported,  from  Great  Britain,  does  not  appear  in  the 
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American  custom-house  books;  and  makes  no  part  of  t 
American  exports  to  China.    This  trade  has  been  continu 

Return  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  Merehandise  Exported 
in  forty *llireo  American  Vessels,  of  the  burden  of  19,269 
and  Places  uudemientionedj  during  the  Year  ending'  3l8t  of 


N  amber  in 
the  Tariff. 


ARTICLES. 


Qiimtitlet. 


To  9hal  Ca 


2 
9 
13 

13 
23 
S3 


56 


16 
18 


28 
27 

29 

30 
31 
35 


38 
2 


43 
44 

46 


58 
59 
61 


I.  Rtw  Producjc 

Aniseed  utars picul 

Cam  ph  or do. 

■rwiia do. 

|Ca«Bia  bud« do.- 

■  China-root do.' 

GalaDgal.fuot do.- 

Ovmti^e do.  j 

H  ax talJ  or  orpiment do. 

If  ii0k<. ,  > .  „ . , cattiea 

QaickifilTcr.. picnia; 

Rbiil>mrb^. . « do.i 

do  j 

do.- 


.picula  27.252  \ 
....do.       485   ' 


Sin,,  nv  ....... 

Sugar,  nw....... 

Tc«»  f  i»-  ;— 

SnucboDff  

Pekoe*, 

PuDchonf do.    6.3>M 

OnliHiE* do.     1.056 

Twmlaf... do.    2,4«,'>  { 

Wjafta. do.     4,24<)   [ 

My»ni»kln du,  n,.'»3 

Voung  HyMin do 

ItaprriAl,  <  **  do, 

Qanfofwdef^.  do. 

Tobftcco. ,.picu1j| 


o    M.^J 
o.    4J0aj 


1.    MAlfUFACTl'KBD    ABTICLH. 

BambfM)  ware ,.pleal» 

Bone  ind  bom  ware cattiea 

Cbinn-wRiT.^ .,picula 

Cloiheap  rvadymade 


Ciipp«?r,  tiD,  and  pewter- ware. piculi 
Cnckerm  aod  fireworks .boiea 

Piuf  of  all  aorta utdei 

f nniitu  re.  ■  - picoli 

GloK ..,..,. do 

Craaa  cktlh-  ^  ^ eattia 

ItoTj  ware *..do. 

Klttytolt bAXfa 

tftcquened  wm  ,,     .picula 

If  a.lA  and  mAtUnc >dfi. 

MMber  Off  p«arl  win cattle* 

NanttcejEis  and  dfed  oottona...pi€Dltf 

Oil  of  aniiiet^ ,  .do. 

PaiDlinf  oil, Dumber 

Picturei  Ob  rice  paper. .do. 

Paprr  <?/  all  iwrti ^  .pJeiUa 

Prcaorr^ .  * hax^a 

RattaU'Wiifi,..,         ^.picut* 

Si|l(,  thread  and  riband* catties 

Silk  piece  goods ..,,  ,,«do. 

Shoes.  W0mtfam\ .da. 

Soy  ..........  —  .,. picuLr 

Tortoire  ilietl  ware.  .catties 

Trunks,  Itatbor.  ,.»iie 

¥ermiliOD  ,. ,..,  --iMnesj 

HisrelUiieoai  r  spirts  and  aiv 
tieles,  tiat  cnuEneraied  in  ibe 
tariff ....  ♦,.....,.... 


I 

5,«U 

3S0 

1ft 

74 
10 

i6 
413 

tw 


Il5,74fi 


113 


1,119 

51 


103 

15 

10,977 

151 

341 

115 

10.403 

3,P33 

17 
31 

800 

30 

6.939 

591 

4.000 

139,144 

400 

10 

8 

163 
109 


I33.440 


New  Tork.,,, 

KaDills,  New 
and  limm. ... 

Kew  York.... 

K€w  York  and 
Lima... ....... 

Nirv  York  am 
SVw  York,  t 

SAlla^o 

M aniUa  and  Ni 


Manilla,    fiem 
Bosbi 


Una. 


7«        { 


U^«        { 


New  York  aaJ 
Jiew  Ywk,  U 

virll  Iplatidl 
3ilaiftilla,  New  ^ 

ton  .,,,.,.,. 
Manilla, Newt 

wi<^b  Islandi 
Manilla.  Li  ma, 
N^w  York,  B« 
HsDill^  New 

Slid  Sandwit 
MatiilU,    New 

and  liaxtda 
Umi^.*  ,..*.. 
New  Vorkavd 
New  York,  Lh 

wicb  lilanik 

Manilla,  New 

Lima.  Maxadi 

wicb  lalutda 
New     York, 


New  York,  Bo< 


New  York 
lalands... 


I  Manilla,  New 

<  I     Uma,  Maaat 
[l    with  lalands 

Sandwich  Islax 
'  Manilla  and  Ni 

;  New  York 

(New  York,  Bt 

<  Ian,  Uma,  « 
U    lalands 

'       Total  tbIm 


Caiitin,  the  3lst  of  December,  1M4. 
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Rbturn  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  Merchandise  Imported  into  the  Port  of  Canton 
in  forty-nine  American  Vessels,  of  20,292  tons,  burden,  from  the  Countries  and  Places 
undermentioned  during  the  Year  ending  3l8t  of  December,  1844,  viz.  : 


NnmlMr 
Id  tho  Tariff. 


47 


10 


45 
3 
10 
It 
II 

M 
M 

Sft 


ARTICLES. 


1.  MANCrACTURBS  OV  WoOL. 

Broad  woollens cbanga 

Narrow  ditto do. 

Camlets do. 

2.  Maxufactokis  op  Cottoii. 

LoDKcloth,  ffray pieces 

Ditto,  white do 

Ditto  twilled do. 

ChlDtaes  and  prints do. 

Handkerchiefs dozens 

CuCtons  not  enamerated Talue 

Ootttn  yam  and  thread piculs 

S.    MlSCBLLANBODS    AbTICLBS,    RaW 
AND  MAMUPACTUaSD. 

Oiodb^  wooden,  needles,  &c. . .  .Taloe 

Bariheuware  of  all  kinds do. 

GIam  and  glassware do. 

Metals,  iron  in  bars,  bolts,  ftcpicals 

Lead do. 

Spelter do. 

Tin do. 

Tin  plates boxes 

Wine,  beer,  and  spirits dozens 

Betelnatfl piculs 

Cochineal catties 

Cotton piculs 

Ginseng,  first  quality do. 

Ditto,  second  ditto do. 

Pepper do. 

RatUns do. 

Rice  and  paddy .do. 

Skins  and  furs,  Tiz. : — 

Oxhides,  bearer,  fox,  sea-otter,  and 

racoon  skins number 

Wood,  S4ndal piculs 

sapan , do. 

If  iscellaneous  imports,  iocludiiig  sr- 
tides  not  enumerated  in  the  tariff. 

4.  TaitASOKE 


Quantities. 


number. 

015 

068 

43W 


90,5S3 

6,39)1 

110,140 

s,iao 

390 

30,548 

1,788 


5306 
2ft 
30 

3,999 

33,506 

306 
1,088 
198 
S34i 

037 

5,586 

19,630 

4951 

1,980^ 

6.818 

1.746 

48,646 


17.903 
000 
170 


Prom    what  Countries  and 
Places  imported. 


Estimated  Value 
in  Spanish  Dollars. 


New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Beaton,  Baltimore,  and 
Salem. 


NewYork 

New  York , 

NewYork 

New  York  and  LiTerpool... 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Phi. 

ladelphia 

i^ew  York  . 


Singapore 

New  York 

NewYork 

Singapore 

NewYork 

New  Orleans,  and  Bombay. 
New  York,  and   Baltimore, 

Philadelphia. 
Singapore 


Manilla,  Bali,  B.itafia  . 


New  York  and  Philadelphia 

South  Sea  Islands 

Manilla 


Boston,  Mexico,  and  Lima  . 
ToUI... 


dollars. 

3,390 
1,300 
0,853 


353.586 

19.334 

301.365 

9,500 

0S3 

30,M8 

43,483 


5.900 
35 
30 

4,873 

108.495 

3.150 
19,854 
1.190 
1.510 
3,485 
7.584 
166365 

137,560 

30,446 
6,135 
85,353 


30,354 

8,633 
315 

18,075 

1,125,700 

3,44.\870 


N.B.— In  these  returns  are  not  included  the  quantitips  of  merchandise  imported  into  Canton  vld  Macao,  In  Portu- 

sTuese  Lorchaa. 

FRANCIS  C.  MACGREGOR, 
Canton,  81st  of  December,  1844.  Her  Majesty's  Consul. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 


TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  FOREIGN 
WEST  INDIES,  MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA,  AND  THE  STATES  OF  SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

In  defiance  of  the  suicidal  commercial  policy  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
whidi  prohibited  any  legal  trade  or  intercourse  on  the  part  of  foreign  subjects  or 
dtiBens,  with  their  possessions  on  the  continent  of  America  and  the  West  India 
lalandfl,  the  Anglo-Americans  persevered  and  succeeded,  during  war  and  peace, 
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in  supplying  with  provisions  and  merchandise,  the  French 
tuguese  colonies. 

In  some  instances,  France  allowed  her  colonies  to  receive  f 
could  not  be  supplied  by  the  mother  country;  and  those  le| 
French  colonies,  from  the  United  States,  amounted  in  1 786,  to 
about  (at  the  then  value  of  French  money  in  the  West  Indie 
Imports  by  American  ships  from  these  colonies,  amounted 
livres.    The  extent  and  value  of  the  ilUcit  trade  has  at  all  tir 

At  the   commencement  of  the  late  war,  declared  by  F 
Britain,  in  the  winter  of  1/93,  France  offered  to  secure  to  th^ 
trade  of  her  colonies  by  a  national  compact ;  accompanied 
alliance,  under  which  the  French  colonies  were  to  be  afterwa 
The  American  government  did  not  consider  it  politic  to  accej 

During  the  war,  however,  France  was  compelled  to  leai 
ports  to  all  the  world ;  and  the  Americans  had  a  princip 
with  the  French  AVest  India  islands.  The  value  of  expc 
each  year,  from  1795  to  1801,  are  stated  as  follows  by  Mr.  F 


Years. 


Exports. 


1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 


dollars. 
4,9o4,9.>2 
8,408,946 
8,o6.>,0r)3 
o,:3l4,690 


Imports. 

dollars. 
1.3,7o  1,758 
15,743,774 
14,030,337 
15,380,091 


During  the  years  1804,  1805,  1806,  and  180?,  the  averag 
domestic  produce,  carried  to  the  French  islands,  was  abou 
and  of  foreign  produce,  between  3,000,000  dollars  and  4,00 
imports  from  them  into  the  United  States,  during  this  perio 
larger  amount :  the  greatest  part  of  the  imports  were  afters 
France  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  After  that  period,  most 
India  islands  were  captured  by  the  British. 

On  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  1814,  France  resumed  h 
colonial  policy ;  but  the  value  of  the  commercial  intercourse  < 
with  the  islands  remaining,  after  the  loss  of  St.  Domingo, 
tively  of  little  importance. — (See  Tables  of  the  Trade  of  the  I 

Hayti. — The  American  trade  with  the  island  of  Hayti, 
the  government  of  the  blacks,  has  been  continued :  and 
exceeded  that  with  the  islands  still  remaining  in  the  possess 
principal  articles  exported  to  Hayti,  are  flour,  rice,  beef,  pork 
cheese,  and  fish  ;  and  coffee  and  cocoa  are  the  chief  article 
— (See  Tables  hereafter.) 
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American  Trade  with  Spanish  West  Indies  and  American  Colonies. — During 
the  long  wars  in  Europe,  the  Americans  were  the  principal  carriers  of  the  rich 
products  of  the  Spanish  islands,  and^  to  a  great  extent,  supplied  those  islands 
also  with  the  manufactures  of  Europe.  The  values  of  exports  and  imports, 
from  1795  to  1801,  were  as  follows : — 


Yean. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Years. 

Exports. 

1       Imports. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1795 

1,389,219 

1,739,138 

1799 

8,993,401 

10,974,295 

1796 

1,821,347 

1,718,026 

1800 

8,270,400 

!     10,587,566 

1797 

3.595,519 

4,123,362 

1801 

8,437,659 

12.799,878 

1798 

5,082,127 

8,139,167 

The  exp 

►orts  of  domes 

tic  and  foreigi 

1  produce  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  from 

1804  to  18S 

50,  were  estimj 

Bited  as  follows 

• 

Domesiic 

Domestic 

Foreign 

i 

Foreign 

Yeais. 

Produce. 

Produce. 

Years.        j 

Produce. 

Produce. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1804 

1,725,662 

1,176,998 

1813         ! 

2,809,705 

183,549 

1805 

2,806,112 

4,884,776 

1814         ' 

1,971,886 

48,408 

1806 

2,391,172 

8,476,061 

1815 

2,832,828 

866,048 

1807 

2,470,472 

9,870,753 

1816 

2,732.226 

3,048,386 

1808 

631,086 

3,545,967 

1817 

3,606,588 

3,477,511 

1809 

3,352,271 

3,333,346 

1818 

3,531,769 

2,380,464 

1810 

3,182,318 

3,604,791 

1819 

3,519,366 

2,980,717 

1811 

3,606.510 

3,973,099 

1820 

3,439,365 

2,545,717 

1812 

2,640,502 

1,331,638 

, 

I 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Cuba  has  been  of  considerable  extent, 
the  exports  consist  of  quantities  of  flour,  also  beef,  pork,  dried  fish,  and  lard. 
American  manufactures,  such  as  household  furniture,  coaches  and  carriages  of 
different  sorts,  saddlery,  hats,  combs,  buttons,  gunpowder,  glass,  leather,  boots 
and  shoes,  soap,  and  tallow  candles,  together  with  spermaceti,  and  several  minor 
articles.  In  return  for  these,  the  imports  are  sugar,  nearly  one-half  of  that 
which  is  imported  into  the  United  States  from  all  parts  of  the  world  has  been 
received  from  that  island,  and  from  the  same  source  we  have  received  more 
than  one-third  of  our  coffee.  With  other  parts  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 
with  Mexico,  the  Central  Republic,  Columbia,  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  and  Peru, 
the  American  trade  has  been,  and  is,  of  considerable  importance ;  Mexico,  the 
Central  Republic,  Columbia,  Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Chili,  are  markets 
for  domestic  produce,  manufactures  of  cotton,  &c.  The  exports  to  Brazil 
of  American  domestic  produce,  consist  of,  viz. :  flour,  fish,  beef,  pork,  hams, 
and  butter,  candles  of  spermaceti  and  tallow,  whale  oil,  household  furni- 
ture, hats,  shoes,  and  boots,  soap,  cotton  goods,  and  gunpowder;  and  also 
foreign  articles,  such  as  cotton  and  hempen  goods,  sail  duck,  cordage,  teas,  and 
apices ;  the  American  ships  bringing  back  copper  and  raw  bides,  sugar,  coffee,  as 
well  as  gold  and  silver  coin. 
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Subsequent  to  1820^  a  separate  account  of  the  commei 
Cuba,  has  been  kept  by  the  United  States  customs ;  toget 
of  sugar,  coffee,  and  molasses,  imported  in  each  year,  since 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Yeare. 

Impt 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dolli 

1821 

6,584,849 

4,540,680 

1833 

9,75 

1822 

7,299,322 

4,270,618 

1834 

9,0S 

1823 

6,952,381 

5,405,365 

1835 

1824 

7,899,326 

5,807,533 

1836 

1825 

7,556,412 

5,120,702 

1837 

12,44 

1826 

7,658,759 

6,132,432 

1838 

11,6S 

1827 

7,241,849 

6,816,088 

1839 

12,59 

1828 

6,123,135 

6,403,991 

1840 

9,83 

1829 

4,866,524 

5,578,889 

1841 

11,56 

1830 

5,577,230 

4,916,735 

1842 

7,65 

1831 

8,371,797 

4,893,842 

1843 

3.32 

1832 

7,068,857 

5,312,151 

1844 

5,23 

The  following  quantities  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  molasses^ 
from  Cuba  into  the  United  States,  during  the  following  yea: 


Years. 


1821 
1825 
1831 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 


Brown  Sugar. 


White  or  Clayed 
Sugar. 


Coffee. 


29,651,810 
31,387,099 
39,363,080 
48,126,706 
90,384,397 
67,586,332 
31,628,319 
114,362,368 


lbs. 

lbs. 

6,165,645 

9,113,8 

6,914,813 

19,167,C 

10,326,218 

38,097.1 

12,967,463 

25,331,8 

15,215,291 

17,198,5 

15,224,332 

14,321,4 

1,076,449 

16,611,9 

4,720,678 

18,628,8 

The  principal  articles  of  domestic  produce  usually  ship 
States  to  Cuba,  are  flour,  fish,  beef,  pork,  hams,  lard,  buttei 
oil,  and  various  domestic  manufactures,  as  household  fun 
other  carriages,  hats,  saddlery,  glass,  gunpo\i'der,  combs,  i 
boots  and  shoes,  spermaceti  and  tallow  candles,  and  soap ; 
duce,  cotton,  silk,  flax  and  hempen  goods,  some  wines,  teas, 

Quantity  of  flour,  beef,  pork,  dried  fish,  and  lard,  expo 
the  following  years : — 


Years. 

Flour. 

Beef. 

Pork. 

Dried 

barrels. 

barrels. 

barrels. 

quin 

1821 

156,071 

12,364 

8,509 

41. 

1825 

109,698 

13,170 

1,410 

51, 

1830 

77,598 

9,794 

9,706 

78, 

1840 

69,819 

4,029 

3,628 

6ft 

1841 

69,337 

6,271 

4,436 

77, 

1842 

46,846 

6,286 

4,146 

86 

1843 

29,437 

3,203 

3,352 

4e 

1844 

24,875 

7,800 

6,164 

107 
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The  value  of  the  following  domestic  manufactares,  exported  to  Cuba,  m  the 

year  1830^  was  estimated  at  more  than  800,000  dollars,  viz. : — ^in 

Household  furniture 68,673 

Coaches,  and  other  carriages 16,945 

Hats 182,216 

Saddlery 21,961 

Glass 20,688 

Gunpowder 62,722 

Combs  and  buttons 33,738 

Leather,  boots  and  shoes 157,738 

Soap,  and  tallow  candles 217,990 

Spermaceti  candles 62,413 

Total 835,084 

The  American    tonnage,  employed  in  the    trade  with  Cuba,   since  1821, 

has  varied  from  about  100,000  to   130,000  tons  in  each  year  (including  the 

repeated  voyages),  and  with  the  port  of  Havanna  has,   in  some    years,   far 

exceeded  that  of  all  other  nations. 

In  1827,  the  number  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  from  this  port,  with 

thdr  tonnage,  was  as  follows : — 


COUNTRIES. 

BNTBRBO. 

C  L  K  A  R  B  D. 

Venelfl. 

Tonnage. 

VeMel*. 

Tonnage. 

United  Statat 

SpftiD 

Domber. 

785 

67 

71 

48 

SI 

14 

S4 

19 

8 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1 

tons. 

115,087 

5»4I9 

12.837 
9  Jill 
3.458 

4.iM 

i,aii 

1.38« 
1.3t« 
441 
476 
»47 
tt4 

number. 

a«7 

88 
63 
88 

17 
13 
19 
13 
7 
5 

a 
a 

tona. 

103.395 

7,098 

8.119 

7,477 

3,114 

2.589 

8,471 

a,251 

1.313 

1,105 

300 

470 

Bnglukd 

Prmnce 

Dmmark 

BriMDCD  ...•.■....«• 

NetberUnd 

1 H  ftnbttiv  •••••••«•  I 

IsardiiiU 

TUSCADV  •  ••*««••«••• 

Sweden 

RuMia 

Sicily 

PruMia 

ToUl,18S7 

«      IM3 

„      1844 

10&3 
MM 
1078 

169,381 

910 
14M> 
1638 

147,731 

The  quantity  of  sugar  and  coffee  imported  into  the  United  States,  since  1821, 
from  this  island,  has  been,  of  the  former,  nearly  one-half,  and  of  the  latter,  from 
one*third  to  one-half  of  all  those  articles  imported,  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
daring  this  period. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  proportions  of  imports  during  the  Year 
ending  the  30th  of  June,  1844. 


PROM 

Impovt*.    1     v,.^!,. 

In 
P.irHgn 
VoMela. 

Total  from 
8p>Dbb 

Spain  Ml  tbe  Atlantic 

Snain  on  tbe  Mediterranean 
I'eneriffe 

252.1*7 

381.287 

61.653 

7*431  i 

9.980,421 

2^25;i0t 

214,204 

822^1 

52,050 

724311 

9328,521 

S3M,10J 

87.833 
08.746 
9.603 

loi^ioo 

••317 

f      I3,^^45l 

J 

VasilU 

Cuba 

OtlMr  Spanbb  Weet  Indies. 

See  tables  of   exports  to  foreign  West  Indies  and  South  America,  &c., 
hereafter. 
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Porio  Rico. — In  an  official  document,  published  at  F 
trade,  in  1842,  was  stated  as  follows : — 

From   the  ahove-mentioned  documents,  I  find  that  the    i 
importations  for  that  year  amounted  to    . 

dollars 
Of  which  were  imported  in  Spanish  bottoms     .     3,410,577 
In  American  bottoms  .  .  .  .     .     1,456,998 

In  French  bottoms  .....         151,371 

In  English  bottoms 139,502 

In  all  other  foreign  bottoms     ....        598,954 


That  the  total  exportations  for  the  same  year  amounted  to 


Of  which  were  exported  in  Spanish  bottoms 

In  American  bottoms 

In  French  bottoms 

In  English  bottoms    . 

In  all  other  foreign  bottoms 


1,563,10S 

2,453,29S 

911,138 

554,126 

947,583 


That  the  number  of  vessels  '^  arriving'^  and  "  departing 

Spanish  vessels  ......... 

AJnerica!!  vessels 

French  vessels    ......... 

English  vessels         ........ 

All  other  foreign  vessels       ....... 


That  the  commercial  revenue  is  this: — 

Amount  of  duties  collected  on  imports 

„  „  „  exports     .... 

M  „  „  tonnage  and  anchorage  dues 


Total  Exports  to  the  following  Countries,  since  their  Indej 

Governments. 


YEARS. 


18S1. 

isn. 

J823., 

1824., 

1825.. 

1826.. 

1837.. 

1828.. 

1829.. 

1810.. 

1831.. 

1831.. 

1833.. 

1834.. 

1836.. 

1836.. 

1837.. 
J838.. 
1839.. 
1840.. 
IMl.. 
1841... 
1843... 
I(i44^.. 


Mexico. 


!    Venexoelfl, 
'New  Granada, 
I     and  Peru. 


dollurs. 


6,470,144 

6,281.0.^) 

4.I73,2.')7 

2,K80.4R4 

2,331,151 

4^7.4.'V8 

6,178,218 

3.467,541 

.S408,09l 

5,26.\033 

0,029,221 

6.041,635 

3,880,313 

1,104.097 

2,787,361 

2.^15,141 

1,030,610 

l.ftU,233 

1.471,037 


dollurs. 


2,239,255 

I.0.'i2,071 

944,'».14 

884.524 

767.348 

406.000 

65H.I49 

1,118,024 

657.543 

705,.'i07 

1,064,016 

R20.2.U 

1,080,109 

724.730 

760,785 

019.123 

872,037 

760,03« 

745,4.Va 


Central 
America 

Braiell. 

Aifpcntifii 
vad  Owplac 

dolUm. 

:::: 

ddllam. 

1         l,34t.J90 
1         2.301,904 

ffollara. 

09,522 

1,303,7»4 

573,5m 

119,774 

1         S^nft.3-10 

379,340 

224,772 

l>«3J*0f; 

i5i,aoi 

l.'S9,272 

LO^ajdh 

|!N.12« 

239.854 

J/J^1+JJ57 

Gt^tt5X 

2.'i0,118 

IMl^'iSd 

G^iMI 

306,497 

2.07f^fl'.15 

65S.7r» 

335,307 

1,0  54  7  &4 

i'^jsm 

575,016 

3pf7S.lDI 

€99.718 

184.149 

i,aw,a3i 

onjm 

183,793 

a,608^Ml 

708^918 

180,518 

3,»W,33a 

3W,9» 

157,663 

hu^m 

173,871 

243,040 

9fihrj^ 

9Sf^m 

110,142 

%QyiMi 

405^61 

117,946 

2,406,374 

5isv«ie 

140,013 

3JI7,271 

118,170 

52.960     I 


1,701,388 

itSlSpWi 


ESIJli 
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.uz  of  Imports  ioto  the  United  States  from  1821  to  1844,  inclusive,  from  the  follow 

ing  Countries,  yiz. ! 


;ars. 

TnUi' 

Mrxieo. 

ColntiiljU.* 

Cetitnl 

BrixU. 

Aries  tilts 
Hrpublie. 

cadit. 

H«Ttl- 

don«n, 

1     im^m 

ISS^Tl* 

3i«,ua 

iOJpA47 

aB^*^d 

4WJM 
44a^3© 
«71^1 

doUarii» 

4,ftt4,iG47 

3,PI(I,I9S 
a,t3I.S07 
4jai4,aw 

fi.Sl9^t41 
ftJIWJ46 
4,.f^^l 

Ma2jet8 

t,4ll0,44fl 

a,ai&ji9 

&vfiA4j0O3 
a,5WJ09 
3,lS7.m 
4J7bMl 

i,79M*e 
aj»7,ooa 

di^lluih. 
1.S37'^£« 

«i079,ra4 

1,U5.310 
l.l»,W3 
J.«07.l(VI 

1, 439.1  asr 
i,.'V24,ata 

lp7a7JBS 
i,66aja* 

1.69SX50 
1,567^5 
U6IM4B 

3,or3,ai0 

],S79«MB 

5,156.111 
1,9M.3« 

dQllaiii, 

S04J7t 

aH»i»ai 

160,7^6 

n*pii« 

il9,4M> 
JW.3W4 

]S3,4oa 
158.611 
l!n,S45 

110,011 

Ii0.&11 

ti4jRIH 

1        1«.107 

eoajso 

t4«6wSe7 
1.31 4  JIO 

M74,U9 
1,156,7(17 
4,i56.fi7S 
4,fJ60.^1 
3,<M>T,7M 

4,49l,4« 

3.S90,M.^ 
5. 089.693 

7.110,150 
3.10IJ3A 

4,937,W<1 

a^47,6M 

dii]l»n. 

74»,771 
iit,7«9 

BDyOeJ 
317,406 

91S,U4 
1.43llp9i3 

1,.'WM,17I     1 
1.377.117 

1.0Aa,S4»     ■ 

*8I>,444 
U10,9ft9 

141*7.747 

I.S3&,633 

Ht8.4«8 

Mtl.lM 

;: 

«3fl,il9 

ia4,g03 

TSJj«C3 
41fijt8 

4l3,7Wt 
!W4.GS3 
3WJ30 
787.4a» 
9l7,09fi 
illrlST 
1,180.  Ijfi 

1.616jftfl« 
l,SM.9S0 

7M,37* 

d-Kart. 
a,S40^AT 

W41,B1T 
SJUH;7» 

»•'•***'■ 

t,147,t3a 
IJ'll.SSS 

1JSI.JO0 

ajda^pa 

\j^M^ 

*  Inclnding  Veneraela,  New  Grsnada,  and  Peru. 


ILE  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Imports  from  and  Exports  to  each  of  the  following 
Countries  in  America  from  the  United  States,  during  the  Year  ending  September  30, 
1842,  and  nine  Months  ending  Jime  30,  1843,  and  the  Year  ending  30th  of  Januaiy, 
1844. 


NTRIB& 


IMS 
nporta.i 


lUa  EXPORTS. 


Xflu 


1843 
Import*. 


ch     Wert 

li«« ,    109.1ff0| 

Oaiana;      60,172 
eloii  an*!  I 


dollare. '  dulUn.  dollara.;  dollars. '  dollars. 


I 


495,397 
44,003 


23,609,    519.000, 


4,039 
844.4M 


1,030 


5.\5I4, 


45.093 


4,932 

890,966; 


135,921 
40,411 


119 

898,447 


r8| 
sat 


i 1.206,997 

I    OD    tb«i 

tarraneao  1,005.040'   221.898     I6,578i   238,476    415.060 

7,050.42»  4,107,408  572,981  4,770.449  5,0I.%933 

ipaoish  I  I 

lodiea  2,517.001 1    610,813     19.7181    630,5311.076,125 

• 480392'    278.978   I27.95l!    406.029     445,309 

CO 1,995,096'    909.371    50l,862i  1.53 1.233  2,782,406 

'Ziiela....  1>44,342  409,380  160.832!  600,212  1.191,280 
Gniaada.  176,210!  57.363  46,30 1  j  103.724  115.733 
r  America     124.994       46,649     22,817!      69,466     132,16: 

n 5.94831 4  2.223.57 1   375.93 1  2,601 ,502  3.947.658 

Qtlno  rr-  i  i 

t>lic 1335.623     205,356  145.9051    411,201      793,488 

atinedo..     .581.918'    201.999     67,968    269.007      121.753 

831.039  1.270.941   30.H,7  35  1,639.676      857.356 

,    104.768        .....       I       ..  135.503 

lAneriea  \  '  ■ 

■erally 1    147.222       1^200,    148.422 


1843  EXPOBTS. 


•2  8 

if 


dollars. 


281.828 
45,374 


5.215 
610.790 


2,926,922 

442,034 

105,«40 

007,745 

483,077 

72,009, 

34.4691 

1.508,584 


n 


dollars,  dollars. 


13,108 


41,574 


294,936 
45,374 


5.215 
653,370 


1844 
Imports. 


1644  EXPORTS. 


|8 


dollars.  >  doUars. 


374.095, 
28,233 


I 


581,568 
50,000 


3,484 
1,441  «>44  1,082307 


9,930.421  4.304.002 


II 


I 


I 


309.876  8,326,797 


37,713.  I4«,953|  078,551  196,4471 
.SM.191 1,471,937!2,387.002  1,292,752' 
100,415,  583,502,1,435.479  442.491 
89,944i  101,9.53  189,616  75,621 1 
1 8,497 1  52,9601  223,408  103.377' 
223J04  1J9 1,288  0.883300  2,409,418 


dollars 


35,978 
1,033 


45,549 


934333 


168.083 
119,576 
809,883, 


94.026 
75349 
I7»,S80  1,049.463 


102.109' 1,421.192 
295.125 


96.718! 


98,718 


245339 
144,763,  394,166 
7553701  650,045 
164,424 


256350 

07310 

148370 

14,053      1(754 


I 
115336 


dnllars. 


617346 
570304 


3,484 

M28356 


5,138,595 

042,139 
277,548 
,794338 
531333 
194,846 
150.276 
2318359 

504,280 

462,176 

l,10^111 

16307 

125,938 
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Official  Statistical  View  of  the  Tonnage  of  American  and  For 
departing  to,  otbor  Countries  in  America  and  the  West  and  E 
ending  the  30th  of  September,  1842  ;  the  Nine  Months  endi 
the  Year  eliding  the  30th  of  June,  1844. 


COUNTRIES. 


Siredinh  West  Indies 

Danish  West  Indies, 

Hutch  Bast  Indies.. 

Dutch  West  Indies.. 

Dutch  Guiana 

British  East  Indies  . 

Mauritius 

Australia 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

British  West  Indies. 

British  Guiana  . . 

Honduras 

British  American  co- 
lonies   

Bourbon 

French  West  Indies. 

French  Guiana 

Miqnelon  &  French 
fisheries 

HayU 

ManUIa  and  Philip, 
pine  islands 

Cuba 

Porto  Rico 

Texas 

Mexico 

Venesuela 

New  Granada 

Central  America.... 

Brazil 

Argentine  Republ.c. 

Cisplatine  Republic. 

Chili 

Peru 

South  America,  gene- 
rally   

China 

West  Indies,  gene- 
rally  

South  Seas 

Sandwich  islands. . . 

North-west  coast  of| 
America , 


American 

TONNAGB. 


Entered 

tie 
United 
States. 


tons, 
l,i66 

21.680 
4.861 
8,974 
3.900 

10,099 

1,205 


Cleared 

from  the 

United 

SUtes. 


tons. 

3.663 

«6,740 

794 

4,«54 

9,4M 

9,079 

563 

1.787 


04,363  86,691 

2.445,  5,334 

5,271 1  5,079 

334,634  323.383 


13,326 
1,986 


26.531 

7.817 

170,797 

56,635 

23,490 

13.481 

12,287 

1,837 

2.281 

37,058 

11.617 

6.104 

3.072 

310 


39,946 
799 


29,790 
1,512 

2.002 
21,115 

4,797 

182.456 

29,565 

24,316 

15,912 

9.742 

1,615 

1,()38 

37,778 

1,120 

14.215 

7,092 


1,587 
7,259 

16,920 

50,481 

510 

202 


Foreign 
Tonnage. 


Entered 

the 
United 
States. 


tons. 
73 
5,334 

"7O8 

285 
352 


37,466 

7,010 

274 


6.120 
392 


410 

214 
10.757 
1,304 
1. 
1.586 
2,796 

744 

5.593 
3.260 


Cleared 
from  the 
United 

States. 


Total I    890.203     934.047     446,656     465,1170    589,759     645.975    168,944     t 


tens. 
726 
700 


1,129 


16.670 

3/145 

17 


1843 


American 
Tonnage. 


Fobs  I 

TONNA 


Entered  Cleared 


the 
United 
States. 


tcn«. 

721 

24,248 

701 

T.801 

SAM 

378 

5.061 

290 

5V,879 
3,156 
2,290 


417,409  200.806 

98;  .. 

1,1801  1.173 

2571  216 

446  .. 

303  16.468 


9,719: 
1,134 
1,369 
1,226 
3,211 
161 
165 
2,643 

*812 
694 


364 
710 


4.615 
117,847 
33,245 

1, 
9.991 


1.090 
32,466 
6,830 
2,755 
3,186 
277 


13,460 

142 

32,396 
1,220 


from  the 
ITnited 
SUtes. 


949 
23,036 
2,890 
3,794 
3,006 

214 
5,415 

290 

400 
75,962 
7,423 
6,145 

202,607 

562 

24,000 

737 

1.329 
16,606 

1,401 

136,338 

18,361 

1,802! 

8,030 


1,245 
32.066 
2,144 
6.858 
5.378 
446 

765 
13.532 

15,038 

26.549 

593 


Entered  C 

the      fr 

United  ..  I 

SUtes.     I 


3,660 
"l24 


33,905 

05 

5.716 


307 


7,069 
171 


1,176 


260 

2,179 
200 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 


TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  FRANCE. 

Thb  trade  between  Prance  and  the  United  States,  in  1787>  was,  according  to 
M.  Peuchet,  as  follows : — 

Exports  to  the  United  States,  from  France  and  dependencies. 


Coffee,  sugar,  rum,  s}Tup.  salt,  olive  oil,  fruits,  brandy,  wine, 

and  liqueurs,  amounted  to 

Cotton,  drugs,  &c.,  to 


Stuffs,  laces,  silk,  hosiery,  liuen,  cambric,  soap,  gloves,  g^pow- 
'  hi    ' 


der,  glassware,  and  hardware,  to 


Or  about  2,500,000  dollars. 


Grain,  fish,  and  bread  stuffs,  amounted  to      .         .         . 
Boards,  timber,  staves,  live  stock,  fish  oil,  peltry,  pitch  and  tar, 

potash,  linseed,  and  tobacco,  to        ...         . 
3iaDu^tures,  introduced  into  the  coloni&s  to     . 
Negroes ... 


livres. 

10,675,000 
694,000 

1,238,000 


12,607,000 

livres. 
4,483,000 

19,283,000 
547,000 
226,000 


24,539,000j 


Or  about  5,000,000  dollars. 

For  about  three  years  preceding  the  French  Revolution,  the  average  value  of 
imports  from  the  United  States  into  France  alone,  was  estimated  at  9,600,000 
livres,  or  about  1,520,000  dollars;  and  the  exports  from  France  to  the  United 
States,  at  1,800,000  livres,  or  about  380,000  dollars.* 

In  1792,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  exports  to 
France  and  dependencies  amounted  to  4,698,735  dollars,  and  the  imports  to 
2,068,348  dollars. 

The  articles  of  domestic  produce  usually  shipped  to  France,  are  cotton,  to- 
bacco, hops,  some  fish,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  whale  oil  and  whalebone ;  and  those 
of  foreign  produce,  principally  sugar  and  coffee,  with  some  teas,  cocoa,  pepper, 
and  other  spices.  The  principal  imports  are  wines,  brandy,  silks,  olive  oil,  and 
jewellery  of  all  kinds ;  and,  latterly,  cotton  goods. 

Statement  of  the  Value  of  Exports  and  Imports,  from  1795  to  1801. 


Yeare. 


1795 
1796 
1797 

1798 


Exports. 


dollars. 
7,698,683 
3,171,759 
3,825,231 
1,476,588 


Imports. 


dollars. 
3,671,331 
1,835,066 
3,045,796 
1,371,727 


Years.  !        Export*. 


1799 
1800 
1801 


dollars. 

40,400 
3,985,292 


Imports. 


dollars. 
901,018 
74,228 
1,013,690 


*  The  small  amount  of  this  commercial  intercourse,  particularly  in  exports,  disappointed  the 
aipcdations  of  the  French  nation,  and  Monsieur  Amould,  referrios  to  thb  balance  against  France, 
mrt — "  Voila  done  pour  France  le  ne  plut  ultra  d*un  commerce,  dont  Fespoir  a  pu  contrihncr,  :\ 
fiitoe  sacrifier  quelqucs  ccntaines  de  millions,  et  plusieun  generations  d*hommes." 
toIm  II.  6  p 
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AMERICA. 


Value  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Produce,  Exported  to  P 


Years,  i 


Domestic 
Produce. 


Foreign 
Produce. 


Years. 


DomesI 
Prodiic 


1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
11808 
1809 
11810 
;i811 
1812 


dollars. 
3,219,112 
3,079,862 
3,226,698 
2,715,141 

708,670 

16,782 
673,708 
402,803 


dollars. 
5,604,942 
9,885,602 
8,197,694 
10,315,678 
2,126,396 

1,672 
1,119,302 
2,435,218 


1813 
1814 
11815 
1816 
1817 
11818 
1819 
1820 


doUan 
1,780,2 

286,4 
5,033,0 
7,352,6 
7,114,5 
8,719,4 
6,612,4 
5,461,*? 


From  1821  to  1844,  the  value  of  imports  and  export: 


Years.  ,     Imports. 


Exports. 

Domestic      Foreign   ,  Years. 
Produce.     Produce. 


Imports. 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


dollars.      i 

4,989,940 

6,089,940 

5,666,730 

7,188,567 

10,868,786, 

8,579,520 

8,527,232 

9,390,854 

8,838,978' 

7,722,198 

14,065,743 

12,175,758 


dollars.  I 
5,168,698 
4,744,490 
5,001,775 
7,851,630 
7,525,935 
9,348,929 
9,187,558 
7,698,337 
8,894,045 
9,901,146 
5,635,424 
9,942,576 


dollars,  i 
359,861 
1,280,870 
3,699,554 
1,846,043 
3,352,467 
1,799,855; 
3,336,945 
3,375,233; 
2,854,350 
1,092,813' 
3,529,378 
2,677,147 


1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 


I      dollars. 
j   13,431,671 
!  17,141,17; 

22,083,61 
17,771,79' 
32,531,32 
17,o72,87< 
23,933,81; 
16,974,05 
7,657,68 
17,549,48 


Statement  of  the  following  Articles  Imported  into 
France,  during  the  Years  from  1830  tc 


ARTICLES. 

Silks. 

Piece  goods 

Other  manufactures  of  silk.    . 

Sewing  silk 

Hosiery,  twist,  &e 

Total  of  silks    . 

"Wines 

Brandies 

Cotton  Goods. 
Printed  or  coloured       .     . 

Wliite 

Hosier}^  gloves,  A'c       .     .     . 

Twist,  yam,  &c 

Nankeens 

All  others 

Total  of  Cotton  Goods  , 


1830 


1831 


dollars. 

dollars. 

2,256,529. 

4,863,50 

1,281,749. 

1,862,17, 

....       1 

236,92; 

....       1 

125,34- 

3,538,278 

7,087,941 

635,021 

653,03( 

200,899; 

256,52! 

355,227! 

991,68! 

178,784 

427,50! 

4,001' 

21,54< 

693 

16! 

326 

3,25 

79,284 

96,5G 

618,316 

1.540,73 

TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  W11H  FRANCE. 
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Statembnt  of  the  Elxports  and  Imports  finom  the  United  States  into  France^  during  the 

Year  1841. 


Exports  from  France  to  the  United  States. 


ARTICLES. 


Silk  fDoda kilogramme 

WooOmm do. 

CoCtoM do. 

WiiM Utrrt 

Plaia  wofka kilogrwnme* 

l0klk do. 

.do. 

LBWB,*e. 

Merom^ 

Brandy litres 

BmrtlienwMv  and  glsM.. 

.kilogrammefl 
do. 

FMhftODS.I 

Olire  oil kilogrammes 

do. 

loil do. 

.do. 

Wl 

.kilogrammes 


GKNKRAL    COMMSKCB. 


Total  exporti,  IMl,  francs.... 
Ditto  1841.  dollsra.. 

Ditto         1840,  dollars.. 


Quantity. 


number. 
800,358 
G07,G90 
374.671 

12.261,787 
146,750 
51.187 
129.010 

4oV,5es 

3^4,132 

|.iMr7,507 
202,028 

7e9,434 
50.108 
12.231 

302,000 

1«»,451 
1,033,660 

18,331 
185,194 

Hill 
102,535 

80,168 

10^687 
89,735 
159,231 


lS5,7Se 
30.055 

"4i9 

43.648 
68,529 

11.330 
1.046 
8357 
122.032 
4,980 
25 


Value. 


francs. 

93.4n,735 

15,849.152 

14,130.959 

7,222,083 

5.870,000 

4,862,765 

4.835.808 

4.008,560 

3,324,802 

2,786.106 

2.782,212 

l,9b7,507 

1,414.196 

1,310,50-i 

1.308,038 

1.231.838 

1,223,100 

1,036.001 

1,033.083 

753,492 

749,470 

714,000 

655,582 

456,0M 

382.404 

330.030 

334.762 

321.072 

292,000 

270,871 

269.205 

162.019 

258.510 

253,167 

245,518 

121,610 

219,265 

101,077 

18V008 

171.323 

100.595 

155,558 

132,300 

88.570 

85^422 

59.H68 

12.800 

5.233.461 


SPECIAL   COMMBaCB. 


183,562,015 
31,417,878 
25.529,450 


Quantity. 


number. 
444,623 

660.877 

473,574 

12,185,050 

3,063 

1,041 

118,740 

39l'i92 
3.062,521 

l,9(n'.507 
102,028 

8^588 

40,918 

8,289 

171351 

119,113 

705,615 

470 

173,100 

07^51 
158,688 


70,494 
29363 
155,145 


122.7M» 
29.838 

*373 
42,109 
08.520 

ieoo 

1,016 

8357 

75,200 

803 

25 


Value. 


francs. 

51,225.018 

14,857,449 

11,118304 

7,183334 

122.520 

98395 

43t9.188 

4,551,075 

33S235S 

2,774.771 

2,716382 

1,907,507 

1,414,196 

1,308,462 

159,300 

66^344 

8283M 

037.374 

113,137 

71^536 

S64334 

7.1 52 

510,570 

105,185 

307,114 

177.704 

334,702 

274,151 
256,000 

80389 
152,097 
158,510 
253.107 
245,518 
219,495 
219,067 
141377 
179.042 
171.323 
150392 

43.821 
132.300 

68370 

52.640 

io.no 

12.800 
4.039.703 


121.233,500 
22,731.208 
15.142,410 


Statement  of  Imports,  Deliveries,  and  Stocks  of  Cotton  at  Havre,  from  January  1st  to 

December  31st,  for  Ten  Years. 


TBAR8. 

STOCK-ls( 

JANUARY. 

I  M  P  0  R  T  i<. 

DELIVERIES. 

United  States. 

All  Kinds. 

United  SUtes. 

All  Kinds. 

United  Sutes. 

All  Kinds. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

1M« 

88.200 

100.000 

266.515 

270.095 

300,415 

326,095 

IMS 

101.400 

110.000 

303.327 

325,297 

312.038 

330^373 

IMS 

84.000 

00.000 

341AI0 

369,197 

324,116 

349,107 

HMI 

75.000 

80.000 

341.463 

357.3H3 

332.403 

347383 

MdO 

48,400 

57.000 

362.045 

375.643 

335,445 

352,041 

IMS 

30^500 

33.700 

227,778 

204,168 

209388 

240368 

ICM 

18.800 

33.000 

2733*^ 

291,520 

271,164 

903390 

itn» 

34300 

45,  VW 

221317 

148.859 

126317 

161359 

11,100 

i83ao 

220370 

200.286 

204,270 

133386 

IMS 

10,700 

12300 

188.055 

214309 

105,595 

117.700 
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AMERICA. 


iMPOBts  into  France  from  the  Umted  Sia 


ARTIC  LBS. 

OBNUAL  COMMBaCK. 

Qoantity. 

Value. 

Q 

Cotton kilognminet 

Lffaf  tobiooo ....■•..•  .do. 

number. 

06.329,714 

11.227,791 

3.933.076 

2.221,707 

8.491,805 

280.025 

736,849 

2,905 

834.120 

574.757 

100.084 

2,602,875 

8,488 

708.630 

10,720 

83,805 

151,155 

78.296 

7SS 

2,806 

247,300 

35,003 

0,477 

113.101 

15,157 

1,255 

984 

28,050 

814 

814 

227 

21 

francs. 

119.386.285 

25.ft28.910 

1.573,206 

1333,024 

1,131.733 

083,238 

894.009 

726.250 

583,883 

488.5U 

418,740 

520,575 

260.280 

255.110 

214,400 

107.010 

136,040 

109.614 

90,188 

85,987 

70,028 

71,380 

50,862 

39.585 

36,3n 

23,981 

15,744 

12,018 

8.732 

3,664 

318 

273 

1.536,120 

1 

Rice do. 

Potaah do. 

krtii'itm  ot  <mk plec«« 

Raw  hides do. 

VanllU do. 

FrorukoOM do. 

Coffee ...do. 

Palm  liatB piece* 

Volatile  oQ do. 

Pearl* grumiDep 

Cocoa • .....do. 

Pimento do. 

Silk  good* do. 

n/w.K&— 1 do. 

Cabinet  wood* do. 

iiyrF^* rr' 

Tea. do. 

Wheat  flour do. 

Gam  copal do. 

Indigo...":.... do. 

Raw  *agar do. 

Cotton  cloth do. 

Lac do. 

Pepper. ..•••.....•..•  do. 

Straw  mat*.. ......  .....t.....Tdo. 

Other  articles 

Total  imports.  1841 francs 

Ditto         1841 dollar* 

Ditto          1840 dollars 

.... 

157.070,601 
29.450.754 
32.967,440 

American  Official  Statement  of  the  Value  of  Imports  into  the  I 
during  the  Year  ending  the  30th  of  Juney  ] 


FROM 

Value  of  Import*. 

In  American  Ships. 

In  Foi 

17rami>A  <m   #lli>    A  tlATlMc .. 

dollars. 

15,946,iriO 

1,603,318 

28,233 

374.695 

dollars. 

15,507,935 

1.155.661 

28,233 

343,248 

d 

French  West  Indies 

See  also  Tables  of  tlic  General  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  Uni 
Countries. 

Exports  from  the  United  States  to  France,  during  the  year  1844. 

dolls 

Value  of  domestic  produce I3,06€ 

Value  of  foreign  produce 3,372 

Total ia43^ 

See  Cotton  Trade  of  America  for  exports  of  cotton  wool  to  Fran 
Tables. 


TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  EUROPE.  957 

TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  CONTINENTAL  PORTS  OF  EUROPE 

(EXCLUSIVE  OF  FRANCE). 

The  trade  carried  on  by  A.raerican  ships  and  citizens  with  the  ports  of  conti- 
nental Europe^  exclusive  of  France,  has  been  of  important  extent.  To  Ham- 
burgh and  Bremen,  the  value  of  exports  of  the  United  States,  consisting  chiefly  of 
tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  rice,  rum,  whale  oil,  skins,  furs,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  cofiee^ 
sugar,  teas,  cocoa,  pepper,  and  other  spices,  will  be  found  in  the  foregoing  and 
following  tables  of  the  general  trade  of  the  United  States. 

To  Holland,  the  exports  are  nearly  of  a  similar  kind,  and  from  the  Hanse 
Towns,  and  from  Holland,  manufactures  are  imported  into  the  United  States,  or 
carried  by  American  ships  to  the  foreign  markets. 

The  trade  from  the  United  States  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  consists 
chiefly  in  the  exports  of  cotton,  sugar,  fish,  whale  oil,  &c.,  to  Trieste  and  the  Ita- 
lian ports ;  and  carrying  away  wines  and  some  manufactured  goods.  Some  trade 
is  also  carried  on  by  the  United  States'  ships  with  Turkey,  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
and  Asia  Mrithin  the  Mediterranean. 

To  Russia,  the  exports  from  the  United  States  have  been  unimportant, 
consisting  chiefly  of  some  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  oak-bark,  of  our  domestic 
produce,  and  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  and  dye-woods,  being  the  articles  of  foreign 
produce  mainly  exported.  The  imports  from  Russia  have  been  of  great  amount 
and  value  (see  Tables),  principally  of  iron,  hemp,  cordage,  duck,  various  species 
of  cloth  wrought  from  hemp  and  flax,  such  as  shirtings,  tickings,  both  broad  and 
narrow,  drillings,  and  diapers.  With  Sweden,  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
has  been  inconsiderable ;  iron  formerly  constituting  the  principal  import  to  this 
country,  for  which  were  returned  tobacco,  rice,  whale  oil,  and  other  articles  of 
domestic  as  well  as  foreign  produce.  Denmark  also  ranks  low  in  the  amount  of 
its  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States. 

The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  has  been  greatly  restricted 
by  the  pernicious  prohibitory  and  high  customs  duties  of  the  latter.  Cotton  and 
some  articles  are  exported  in  return  for  wines,  &c.,  from  the  United  States. 

To  Portugal  and  Madeira,  the  United  States  have  exported  some  wheat, 
maize,  flour,  fish  and  fish  oil,  staves,  &c.,  in  return  for  wines,  salt,  fruit,  &c. — For 
details,  see  the  Tables  of  Trade  generally. 
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AMERICA. 


CuissiFiED  Summary  of  the  Value  of  Merchandise  Imported  into 
the  following  European  Countries,  during  the  Year  ending  the  < 


WHENCE  IMPORTED.    Free  of  Duty.; ^^.-J^JiSl^^,  ^'"J„2£:  ; 


TOTAU 


Ruma 

Frusaia 

Sweden  and  Norwity  . 

HmomTuwos 

HolUnd 

Belgium 

GibralUr 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Fayal 

Italy 

Sicily 

Trieste 

Turkey 


Total. 


dollars. 
109,890 

'iii 

91.074 

594,429 

37.2^3 

14^5 

10,082 

1,045 

S.608 

97.089 

72,122 

40,777 

52.955 


1.129,108 


dollar*. 
393,584 

16,705 

13<i5,t91 

833,670 

&54.460 

1M14 

4.438 

3^33 

8,074 

707.248 

380,871 

43.335 

196.587 


dollara. 

656.445 

4.951 

405,006 

180,031 

381.983 

43.034 

10,585 

170.195 

18,737 

18338 

293,5»3 

103,780 

147,987 

130,324 


4,330,840 


3.588,459 


dollars. 

1,059,419 

13,009 

421,834 

3,130.380 

1,310,081 

634,7JT 

44,374 

199.709 

83304 

39,570 

1,096,926 

402,7J3 

383.089 

385,868 


8,019.313 


In  the  trade  with  all  countries  the  total  number  of  An 
is  8148 ;  1,977,438  tons;  97,459  men;  3421  boys ;  total  ere 
ber  of  foreign  ships  entered  5,577;  916,922  tons;  55,94 
Total  crews,  56,952.  Total  American  and  foreign  ships,  13, 
153,407  men  ;  425  boys.     Total  crews,  157,832. 

TRADE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES  WITH   THE  PRINCIPAL   CO 
WESTERN  EUROPE,  DURING  THE  YEAR  18 


HAVRE. 


Cotton bales    299,318  Rosin 

Tobacco  hhds  i     14,733  Lead 

Rice tcs.'     12,129  Quercitron. 

Potashes brls.,       7,974  Skins 

Lard 16,146  Whalebone 

Tallow casks'       3,163  Number  of  vessels  an 

Salt  beef. brls.'  904;     United  States 

Wax casks        1,316  Number  of  emigrants 

Flour ^ -^brls.^ 2,159     for  the  United  States 

Price  of  passage,  varied  from  75  francs  to  100  francs,  without  provis 
francs  to  50  francs  more.     Average  fare,  every  thing  included,  about  25  d 


Tobacco  and  stems hhds. 

Tobacco boxes 

Tobacco bales 

Cotton , 

Rice tcs 

Whale  oil brls 

Quercitron casks 

Pearl  ashes brls. 

Potashes „ 

Whalebone lbs. 

Rosin brls. 

Lead lbs. 


BREMEN. 


35,478,  Flour 

1,579|  Pork  and  beef.. 

288;Turpentine 

20,053;  Castor  oil 

10,284,Sperm  candles.. 
34,825,  Hops 


270,Sassafras 

374i Number  of  vessels  (in 
3,300J     from  the  United  StaU 
167,161  Number  of  emigrants 
1 1,987     for  the  United  States 
3;B4,400, 


Price  of  passage  (provibioiis,  Ac,  furnished  by  the  owners  of  Uie  shi 
25  rix  dollars,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  port  of  destinatii 
17  dollars. 


TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  WESTERN  EUROPE. 
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ANTWERP. 


Cotton bales 

Tobacco hhds. 

Rice tcs. 


Wbale  oil bris. 

Potashes 


6,666 
13,014 


[Some  other  articles,  such  as  rosin,  quercitron,  and  whalebone,  were  also  received  in  small 
quantities^  but  the  correspondent  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  precise  extent] 

Number  of  vessels  arriving  from  the  United  States. 86 

„         emigrants  who  embarked  for  the  United  States 2,749 

Price  of  passage,  fare  included^  23  dollars. 

HAMBURGH. 


Totton 

Tobacco  and  stems.. 

Rice 

Whale  oil 

Whalebone 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes. 

Rosin 

Hops 

Cheese 


..bales 
..hhds. 
....tcs. 
...brls. 
....lbs. 
..casks 
...brls. 
..bales 
.boxes 


26,247,  Quercitron casks 

l,607iCastor  oil „ 

9,460|  Turpentine ,, 

13,000  Clover-seed „ 

278,000' Number  of  arrivals  from   the  United 


497j     States,  direct.. 


12,630|  Number  under  American  flasr,  indirect 

1,263,  Number  of  emigrants  who  embarked  for 

47i     the  United  States.....^ 


252 
23 
75 

104 

62 
35 

1,956 


Average  price  of  passage,  provbions,  &c.,  included,  25  rix  dollars — about  19  dollars  50  cents 
United  States  currency. 

AMSTERDAM. 


Cotton bales 

Tobacco  and  stems hhds. 

Rice tcs. 


.brls. 


Potashes. 

Rosin 

Whale  oil casks 

Wlialebone lbs. 

Lead pigs 

Staves number 


8,500  Tallow casks 

11,970  Turpentine „ 

3,577  Flour : brls. 

6,631  Pork 

9,448  Number  of  arrivals  from    the    United 

3,055      States 

72,105  Number  of   indirect   American  vesseb 

3,081      from  the  United  States  

190,280  Number  of  emigrants,  not  exceeding.. 


209 
499 
224 
210 

46 

9 

250 


Price  of  passage,  including  fare,  24  dollars  50  cents. 


ROTTERDAM. 


Cotton bales 

Tobacco  and  stems hhds. 

Rice tcs. 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes brls. 

Rosin „ 

Whale  oil „ 

Whalebone lbs. 

Lead pigs 

Quercitron casks 


8,293 
15,171 
2,877 
5,475 
7,660 
11,404 
5,060 
1,254 


Staves number 

Deer-skins bales 

Furs boxes 

Tallow casks 

Sperm  candles boxes 

Pitch casks 

Number  of  arrivals  from  United  States 
Indirect  American  vessels 


203;  Number  of  emigrants,  about.. 


250,000 

29 

26 

10 

5 

70 

57 

4 

300 


Price  of  passage,  including  provisions,  23  dollars  50  cents. 

Of  ihe  624  bottoms  employed  in  carrying  the  foregoing  produce  of  the  United  States,  414  were 
American,  147  Hanseatic,  twenty-seven  French,  twenty-two  Swedish  and  Norwegian,  eight 
Enriish,  live  Hanoverian,  four  Belgian,  four  Dutch,  two  Prussian,  and  one  Danish. 

T*he  sales  of  tobacco  at  the  five  ports  on  the  North  Sea,  amounted,  in  1843,  to  68,970  hogs- 
hnds;  less  by  13,015  hogsheads,  than  in  1842.  Prices  in  1842  niled  so  low,  compared  with 
Sdnaer  years,  tliat  the  trade  overstocked  itself. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

MISCKLLANKOUS  TABLKS  ;    COMPRISING  A   SUMMARY  VIEV 
KXrORTS,    A.NDOTIIKR    STATEMENTS    RELATIVE    TO 
UMIKI)  SIATES. 

The  subjoined  table,  compiled  from  the  official  report 
the  last  twenty-three  years,  shows  the  annual  value  of  Am 
kinds,  exported  from  the  country.  Column  3  contains  that 
lumn  4  contains  the  aggregate  value  of  all  other  kinds — o 
)iemp;  of  beef,  pork,  lard,  lumber;  of  the  products  of  th 
the  field  and  the  workshops. 


Exports  of  Domestic  Produce  from  the  United  1 


YKARS 

flldiiif! 
Srpt.  30. 

COTTON.        1 
Quantity.        Vahu-. 

AM  otliiT 
Produce.  , 

Tot«I 
Value  of 
Ezporta. 

i 

YBARS  1 
endini; 
Sept.  30.  ' 

C  O  T  T  O 

Value.    ' 

QuAotity. 

1  ^ 

1S22 

Ibo. 
124^1i3.40.'» 
Hl.rj.VHiS 
173.72:V270 
142,3(;>J.rH»3. 
170.nn,li07 
204.53.0,115 
«»4.3l0.n.S 
2J0..V.M),4«>3 
20f.A3(;.ltSO 
2«H.4.m4,I»IH 
27ii,'»lHi.7»4 
322.2],-),  122 

ditllan. 
20,157.1H4 
24,033,05'* 
2(t,44.'».52<) 
2 1.1)17.1(1 1 
3<i.H|r».010 

y(>,i(;3,33n 

:W.51H.«».VJ 
23.t<i7,4i;i 
27,H.»4.7<W 
30,<W3.fM,c! 
2«;,415.8<I.'V! 
32,V^54,25(> 

(1n'la».    ! 
23..'>14,110 
2.\83;i,02r 
2'J.7«»'.«.'»'*'<' 
2K.702,0I.9. 
30.(»«f7,«»!MV 
2rt.S:i2,3ri| 
2S,40J.7.ri' 
27.172.20H 
27,803.425. 
2ri,  lrtK.963 
34,«Hil,2.VJ 
30.1h:V214 

dollarit. 

43.07  1,8m 

49,h74,079 

47,15.%40H 

50,&I9,500 

G6,«J44,74.'> 

53.a'>3,710 

58,921,091 

.■iO,a09,»«» 

.\5.700,193 

59,402^-29 

01.277.057 

63,137.470 

IA33.. 
1834.. 
IH35.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 
IHIO.. 
1841.. 
1842. . 
1843.. 
1844.. 

1 

Ibn. 
324.0U*».0ft4 
384^1 7.«I07 
3ft7,3.V.i.0<H 
423.G31..'WI2 
444,21 1,.S37 
59V952,t»7 
413,024.212 
743.mi,0(>l 
530.204.100 
.W4.7 17^17 
817.253,440 
003^1,455 

4i 

hi 

m23 

1 

67 

lHa4 

1H2.^ 

1820 

.. ..' 

73 

1H27 

|N2i4 

64 

«;7 

1820 

'»7 

18.341 ' 

|rt3l 

50 

lK3t 

■%4 

Recapitulation  of  the  Value  of  Tobacco,  Rice,  Flour,  Poi 
Cattle,  Hides,  &c.,  Exported  from  the  United  States  annual 
inclusive. 


YRARS. 


Tobacco.      Uice. 


Flour. 


dollam.    I  dollar*.  I  dollar*. 

1821 5.648,9A2  ;i,404.307'  4,20M.043 

18-22 1  0,222,83H  .1.503,482    5,103.280 

1823 '  6,282,872     1.^20^^85'  4.902,373 

1821 1  4,855.54M 

1825 6.1I.'S,023 

1N26 '  .%347,208 

1827 0,810,146 

I8», 
1829. 


1,8S24«2  5,751»,170 

i. 925.245  4,212,127 

1.917.445  4,121,40(; 

23I3.90K  4,434.KM1 

5,4ho,707  '2,03»,690  4,283,009 

.M^5,.370    2.5I4J70  5.f»rN»,023l 


Pork,    !     Bwt 

Hogs,    I    Cattle, 

Lard,  ice.  Hider,  ftc 


Butter  I  Skins 

and     I     and 

Cheeae.i    Fnra. 


1830 5.8.U.I12  ■1.9H6,M24    0,1.12,i-21«I 

1831 4,'<92,388    2,010,267.10.461,728, 


183S 5,999,760 

1833 ■  5,7!V5.908 

1834 0^.\3fJ,> 

1835 j  8.250,A77 

1836 10,0.'i8,640 

1837 1   5,79.<i.0;7 

lH38 >  7,392,029 

1839 <  9,M32,!H3 

1810 9^83,957 

1M4I 12,576,703 

1842 9,540.755 

1813 4.050.7S« 

1844 8,397.25S 

1845.. 


:x_ 


2,l.'».301  4,974.121 

'2,774.4  IN  .\64t.602 

i.lj^.itii  4,.'iOO,37y 
2.2IO.JJ3'  4,394,77 

t.^m,7!tlt  .'l,572>J9 

2,300,270  2,UH7,269 

lw2J.Ht[/  .VM3,299 

'lA^njU^  0,92.\I7(» 

\;)i%m(i  10,143,01,% 

1.0  H>,  ill-  7.759.040 

1^7,3^7  7.3753.'i6 

l.015,l?>l  3,7li3.073 

2.Jrt».iaH  6.75I>,I8H 


I 


dollar*. 

Iw».vi,ll0 

i. 357,899 

1.291,322 

1.489,(^1 

I.K32.679 

1.892.429 

l,.VV5,fl98 

1,495.830 

1,493,029 

1.315,245 

1,501,044. 

1.928,190 

2,151,588 

1.790.001 

1,770.732' 

1,383,3441 

1.299,796' 

1,312,340 

l,777,230j 

1.894^94 

2,02 1,. '»7. 

2.629,403 

2,120/>20 

3,236,179 


dollars. 
098,323 
844.534 
739,401 
707,299  ; 
930.465 
733.430  j 
772,636  I 
719,961  [ 
674.955 
717,61*3 
829,982 
774.087 
955.076 
75.\tl9 
638J6I 
699,166 
685,146 
528,231    i 
371,616 
623,373 
904,918 
1,212,638  I 
I.091.M9 
1,819.551 


dollani. 
I90.2S7 
221.041  I 
192,778 
294,205 
247,787 
S(T7.765 
184,049 
170,354  1 
176.205. 
142,370  I 
261,796 
29a820  = 
258.4,'i2 
190,099 
164.809  I 
114.0331 
90.170  i 
148,191  , 
127,550  ■ 
210.749  I 
504.815 
388.185 
.■i08.96M 
758.629 


dollar*. 

706.205 
.■M»i..l02 
072i»17 
061.455 
.'04.692 
582,473, 
441,690. 
e2&235 
524^07' 
641.760] 
750.938 
691369 
8414»3- 
797,844, 
759,933 
653.662' 
651,908 
G30.945 
732.087! 
.237,789: 
993.202- 
598.487) 
453,869' 
742,196: 


Fbh. 


dolUrs 
973,5!» 
915,83 

i.oa4,«io 

1.136.70 

1.078,77, 

,    U24.9S 

987.44 

1,066,0a 
068,0e( 
750,67; 
929,8» 

l,tS0.7S 
000,991 
863.07- 

1,006,53. 
967,801 
700.8« 
819.00; 
830.531 
7*0.16^ 
751.783 
734, 1 « 
407.21] 

007.01J 


MISCELLANEOUS  STATEMENTS. 
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RECAPiTULATioif  of  the  Ex^rt  of  Flour  from  the  United  States,  for  Eleyen  Tears,  distin- 
guismng  the  Countries  to  which  Exported. 


w  H  B  R s  TO. 


Dniifa  lITntlBdica*.. 
Duteh  EHt  Iii4W«.*.. 

DHlEh  Wot  tndipi 

BaflaiKl....... 

GlWmltw...... 

BiitMb  Hut  [j&4icii,,„ 
Rrttiph  WmI  ladiM.. 
Brititti  Americws  Colonlef 
Prssofi  . w... »...«.». .,. 

Hsfli.. 

Cufii ,,, 

SDntfli  Wmn  ladl»,. . . 

y^«m.... 

C»P«  de  Vcrftt*......  * . . 

Tei  ■!...,.-..■..-...».«, 

lIcKkio... ..^. 

Hoodiirafl  .««*.* «. 

C«BtnJ  AM<rin.  .*,..«* 

CnJttotliia, ..*...*«« 

BnsiL... ....,, ....*•»,. 

Arcmtiiie  ftepqUiB.***. 
cyii,.. -,.** 

toatb  Aawrica*. ........ 

W^lMln ,.* 


liJ4 


Otker  rom.. 


Toi«]«ten«|« 


WbMt..... tntbel- 


47  J  46 
l<n,837 
13,14^ 

2,MT 

3^103 

96,176 
|5.6§3 

l,tS7 


1S33 


A     43 


S,7W 
I3,l€s» 

^3Ta 

1.400 
11RJW7 
l^,40ti 

.sat 

lfl.433 
3,10§ 

ijie 

7.310 

4,0J4 

i2.«ll 

10  r, 440 

wlm 

iM4 

9.J53 


li3« 


&   so 


ni  u,4u 

11     *«.»7fi 


brb, 

S0,44fl 

»07 
14.03 

lai 
t*ooa 

7».M« 
43,300 

8,724 
16,804 

411 

lJa.47D 

a,ii4 

0,731 


I,4»4 

A,419 


a05.4«J 


tmn 


17,1)73 

4*0 

B,M0 


V»4*ir 

I  WW 

9,310 

*  lit 

W07 
11,3^ 


00  J  SO 

3,49» 

XtAt 

*t7 


ISSi    j    1AI9 


brls.       brU. 
a^ASS^     7,11$ 

MO 

..      j     6,344 

TS^4   1 310,340 
t3,»t    I4«,40T 


1,439 


600 


14.731 

79.6*1 

'tis 

8,354 
l»,73ft 

a.3^ 

1,307 

7,ffti 
13^(75 

SflO 

3^0 

9.334 
1.005 

IM 
U»0 


tl,4«f 
16^83!! 

1,040 

1,003 

7.934 

J4,«1I 

3.435 

Mil 

W7 

177,337 

11.900 

4,ja] 
l',oo* 

14.407 

1,7  SO 

3,000 


318,710  489^161  9l3^Ifl| 
0    »4     a    00     r    M 


9e3,liOt  ,3.031,3^ 
493.130  i,iM.393 

6A,731        30,709 
(S2^4l[    ttt,«&l 


«94.AW 

a!}6,3«0 

lt,731 

i4,;i7i 


a9,«94 

33,no 
7,Ma 
M,477 


1#40 


1841 


bri*. 
7.9M1 

4M4S 

a,ioo 

I3J3T 

0%I.72B 
12,(^91 

332,319! 


71,4  IS 
10,491 

ti4,7»4 
69,«t9 


fl*0«l 
4,167 

(M^l 


73T9 

197.633 
191,053 

8,m 

113G3 
S.3lt 
3,933 

lOjOOi 


.897*401 
5    IT 


639 


15,034 

<^3^ 
7J41 

aO*,iM 

10,239 

U.357 

340, 

377,1 

1,340 

4^7tt 

36.4W 

09,337 

13,366 

a,4oa 

1,394 

«^40t 

i%m% 

M0 

MvTftO 
381,406 

mi3f 
ilbo 

763, 


lSi3 


brl<. 

IQ.G73 
40^141 

380^ 

13,090 

t04,R9fi 

3^403 

4, 

«37,I73 

leg,  04a 

4TW 

8,061 

14,743 

4M40 

13,3£^ 

3ai 

841 

3,017 

ll^OOi 

7,*M 
310 
30,106 
lDe,3U 
3.033 
4,4^2 

4.340 

814 

S»4G4 


1«450,393  1,3&4«413 
3    3J 


033 
633 


«4r 


4,081 

^7m 


1843 

brU. 

2,174 

37,667 

1 

1M30 

14,114 

4^033 

4,170 

170,377 

19«,31I 

3^04 

3^731 

31,9»Q 

30,437 

II, no 

4,306 

813 

1,740 

17,003 

4,13S 

436 

33,463 

191,432 

6i.3'^ 

,\313 

0^574 

87* 


7i7,7» 
4    93 

i3,oeo 

i*401 
141 


7,430 
01,713 

1,603 
Iftw979 

laovors 

7,063 

910 

303,304 

319,0«1 

3.367 

9,377 

41^1 

34g875 

17.»3 

1;839 

1,999 
31.040 
6.814 


ii«,i0i 

7<071 
4,363 

380 
3,A3« 
1,404 
3»70« 


1,390.413 
4    30 


446 


H3 

139 


Rbcatitulation  of  the  Exports  of  Wheat,   Flour,   Indian  Com,  Indian  and  Rye  MeaJ, 
Rye,  Oats,  Ship- Bread,  and  Potatoes. 


a 

WBIAT.           .  rU>UR. 

INDIAH  COaN. 

IMDUN  IIEAU 

arc  vtAU 

04Ti. 

seip- 

BRKAD. 

POTAToaa. 

< 

09 

>• 

dty. 

TahM. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Qaaa- 
tity. 

Value. 

Quan. 
tlty. 

Value. 

Quait^ 

Vmlar. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

bMhel0. 

Oollan. 

barrvU.  biuhela. 

dollar*.'  Urrela. 

dolUra. 

bftrrel*. 

dalUn. 

ddllari. 

riollan. 

dollara. 

1818.. 

8,000 

6,738     8OO309;  704.901 

341.824  1   174,630 

480,Q34 

1^,114 

5«,0»« 

67.B97 

171.105 

35.371 

I8I9.. 

4.807 

6,372,    837.383,  807.6M 

478,801     173,775 

495,073 

34.191 

lt7,o»| 

u.mi 

172.897 

30.070 

1818.. 

4A,t80 

40.176  1.117,434    444,107 

224.813,    145.301 

371,196      2^1,190 

07,790 

66.149 

188.474 

39.01J 

1831.. 

408»910 

513.170, 1,«08.319    371,312 

390,617     207.604 

595,434      1^^,100 

71^881 

132,717 

150.333 

41.147 

1831.. 

08.304 

93.300,    H64.910    431.230    178.740     140.710 

480,035      ir.AU 

73,30t 

78,447 

155.735 

4i.on 

1833.. 

31^1 

19,591     033.708    487.1741337.505     140.078 

534.300     Lkij':H 

140,017 

102.568 

151,355 

52,051 

1834.. 

36,948 

30.5Ori;    HS3,33S    303.449     203.573     140,609 

491,910     SL^I^I 

141.306 

49.465 

131.708 

38.507 

1833.. 

47.7« 

51,405:    779.306    733.7HI 

588.176     166.781 

639,380;   3a,mi 

l£^,140 

96.478 

111.090 

41,543 

1830.. 

1,801 

2,061     505,400    124.791 

103,701     140.917 

021.560     36,046 

173,9^6 

80.402 

144.760 

43.630 

1837.. 

17,303 

17.206     318,710    151,276 

147.081     150,435 

763,631 

1H.313 

16.V4M 

80.785 

144.191 

10,594 

1888.. 

0.101 

8.123;    448.181    172.111 

141.092      171,843 

712,390 

ia»064 

110.793 

04,N33 

163,680 

50,890 

1839.. 

96.31* 

I44.10r    023,131!   162.306 

141.005     165,673 
te.333     100.063 

658,421 

99,45K  ; 

I45.*4» 

72.050 

349.871 

57,536 

1040.. 

1.718,868 

I,635.4H3  l.K97.3fll,  474.279 

705.183 

53,118 

I70,9ai 

113,393 

428.988 

54,514 

1041.. 

MA.5HA 

822.8X1  1,315.HI7    533.717 ,  312.054     132.284 

682,457  1    41,031 

138,505 

150,893 

378.041 

64,401 

1843.. 

817,038 

910,016  1,183.602    000.308  i  34.M50     109.109 

617,817      3t,ll» 

124;!W1 

175.081 

313.760 

<i5,044 

1841.. 

SII,OHft 

164.109     814.474    071,608!  181,749     174.354 

454.100     3i.no 

65.(Sl 

108.040 

312.131 

47,757 

1844.. 

3S8.607     300,411  M88.60S    814.106!  404.808     34H.381 

641.018      32/190      104,J£il 

133.477 

388/103 

74,108 

Estimated  consumption  of  Indian  com  meal  in  the  West  Indies,  from  the 
New  Orleans  Bulletin^  1845. 

**  A  general  computation  of  the  consumption  of  Indian  corn  meal  throughout  the  islands  of 
Antigua,  Dominica.  Granada.  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Kitfs,  St.  Lucie.  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  Gua- 
daJoupe,  Martinique,  Vergcns,  and  Baliamas,  with  a  population  of  184»000  souls,  is  estimated  for 
some  yean  annually  at  200.000  barrels:  Barbadoeo.  25,000  barreb;  Trinidad,  10,000  barrek ; 
Demerara,  15.000  barrels;  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  St.  John's,  44,000  barreb;  Porto  liico. 
40^000  barreb ;  Jamaica,  30,000  ;  making  364,000  barreb  of  com  meal  annually.** 
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AMEniCA. 


EXPORTS  OF   DOMESTIC   PRODUCE   FROM  THE  UNITED   I 

imiTAIN. 

The  following  tabular  statement  exhibits  the  amount  an 
of  domestic  products^  enumerated  in  the  preceding  tables 
United  States  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  during  the  ji 
elusive : — 


VBARS. 


j  Wheat."  Floor. 


Quan- 
tity.   I 


tity. 


Indian     Indian 
Corn.   I    Meal. 


Qaan-      Quan-  ! 


tiCy. 


Quan- 
tity. 


baihels.j 

I82>» 

1829 4.001 

1830 ■  32,037 

1831 SSI.S.'a 

1832 hft,OSO' 

1833 ■  ..       i 

1834 

183ft ..        I 

1836 1  ..        I 

1837 i  3 

1838 ,  .. 

1889 !  0,033 

1840 Cl.\972 

1841 I19,8M 

1842 143,330 

1843 

1844 22,238 


barrels. 

buahels. 

barrels. 

23,258 

141,971 

52 

221,176 

251,564 

130 

326,182 

51,416 

50 

879,430; 

190,409 

17.718 

9.\958' 

322; 

., 

22,207 

3,240 

610 

19,687 

..      1 

,. 

5,376 

2.S3 

.. 

161 

••       1 

., 

12 

300 

8,t0S 

135 

1 

167,58.^, 

ftl9| 

1 

620.919' 

101,8411 

6 

208,981 

12.548. 

6 

208,024 

123,665, 

S 

I9,43r. 

,, 

167,296 

89.073' 

29 

Rye      R^e 
Meal.!  OaU. 


Qnan-' 
tity.  ; 


Value. 


brla.  I  dlra. 

'.!  I      1,831 

t  I     4.500 

44  ;  41,540 


.\884 
830  2,574 

100     I    29,844 


Ship 
Bread. 


Value 


dlr«. 
90 
308 


3^4 
54 
426 

375 


I  '. 

I  1.015^ 

.  14,842  100 

I  *.178'  506 

I  30,490'  1125 

9.751  675 

'  8.996  1489 


Pota- 

toea. 


Rice. 


Value.'    Value 


dirs. 

*i 

24 
3 


10 

k 

37 


dollari 
430,2- 
407,» 
26.\4: 
653,4: 
423,1! 
570,5: 
287,51 
203,91 
444^ 
319,9! 
221.71 
423.6: 
288,4 
«89,ft 
280,(r 
149,01 
916,6! 


During  the  third  quarter  of  1843^  there  was  exported  i 
Ireland  29,062  barrels  of  flour— value  136,963  dollars. 


Total  Value  of  Agricultural  Produce  Exported  from  the  United  I 

1828  to  1844  inclusive. 


YKARS. 


18S8. 


1831. 
18««. 


Aggrceato  4     ,       , 

Amount  m  V'l-      AgK^i^Fai*^     | 
1u^  of  Bt porta ''^■^"UQ^  ^*^  ^''^^  Total  Amount 
to  lireM  Bru  ^"^  ^'  Eitpuftt     id  V^Iul-  of 
taiu  aod    Irp-     ^^  *'^  mtier    |       Ifxportt. 
lantl.  Ptaofla.        j 


dollart. 

ir^&S,2G3 
Sl,a34.tOT 
t4j3'.*MO 

1I5.T39,I2J 

18ia...... '       2D,2r3JKl9 

iSM.. I       TO.43,>,(lft8 

p».**...*„J       4f|.aJ7,HH7 
lias.  .„..,..,        53,tf  ?lfl,«M 


dottHn.        I 
I  r.Sflltjtoi     ' 

20.01  r,Ma» 

20,419.3211     I 
Si}^t3,2L0 

3^^7.034 
31,734,  lOf 


VEARS. 


diollara, 

3»5^7,|»t  laai. 

41.252.099  ISJS., 

44,358*866  Ifl^., 

14,148  204  IMO.. 

4fl,0t;i,631  IMJ*, 

5l,7Sa,n9y  \mn  . 

€3,mijm7  '1M3.. 

SlMiStU  ;i844., 
B.S7a.%0Mii 


AmounE  m  ¥ 
Ine  or  KKpoi 
to  Grut  Ba 
IaIs  uid  It 


dnllar*, 

M,t4!A^ 
401,61  IJIT 
42^l.3$T 
3MM,?0V 

4S,US,Ma 


Prices  of  Cotton,  Flour,  Beef,  Pork,  and  Wool,  for  ten  succesi 

York  market 


PBRIODS. 

Cotton. 

Flour. 

B«ef. 

January,  1A33.. 

Ctfl. 

CtN. 

dla.cts.        dig.  eta. 

dbxts. 

db.ct^ 

dbxtt 

10    to 

13 

6    1«     to    6    50 

8     ftO 

to    9    00 

it    94 

1834.. 

"      ,, 

14 

3    50      „    3    75 

8    50 

M     9    SO 

U    M 

1M5.. 

I«i      n 

\ii 

5    50      „    5    M 

0      0 

„     9    30 

U    M 

1836.. 

u    » 

7    59      „     7    75 

9    hO 

„    10    00 

18    M 

January,  1838., 

12^ 

12    CO       „  12     25 

* 
0    Oo      „    8    50 

12    00 
14    00 

„    13    M 
„    14    50 

tS    01 

17    M 

..        18.KI.. 

"    M 

17 

8     87       „    9    00 

17    00 

»    17    30 

SI    M 

M         1840.. 

^£   * 

m 

6    37      „     6    50 

14    00 

„    14    50 

IS    M 

1841.. 

»    .. 

It} 

5    25      „    5    31 

10    30 

M    10    75 

u  m 

N        184S.. 

9      » 

i« 

A    23      „     6    00 

0    00 

^    !•    00 

ft  « 

'  Suapenaion  of  bauka— loweat  point  In  eoClMi. 
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Prices  of  Produce  in  New  York. 


ARTICLES.;  Deconbar,  1811. 


July.  1842. 


December,  1842. 


June, 

1843. 

div.cts. 

dU.ct*. 

0    7i  to 

0    74 

7  50    „ 

8  00 

5  50    ., 

600 

9  25     ., 

10  50 

7  50    „ 

7  62 

0    5f  „ 

0    6 

0    7     „ 

0    9 

0    5     „ 

U    6 

0    6., 

0    7 

4  75    „ 

4  81 

0  90    ., 

0  95 

0  56     M 

0  60 

0  53     „ 

0  55 

0  27     „ 

0  30 

0      t^    M 

0    5 

t  It     ,. 

2  30 

iooe,  1814. 


Huu,  marked  . 
Plear.caaal.... 
Wbeftt 


Odn. 
Wool, 


Wool,  f.  blood  Ifer.. 
Toboeeo,  Kentucky... 
Rioe 


;db.ct». 
,  0    0    to 
7  56    ., 

4  50     „ 

,  •  J»    „ 

7  00    „ 

•  64„ 

•  15  ,. 

0    64„ 

I  0     6  „ 

0  25  ,. 

,   I  30  „ 

.  0  80  „ 

;  0  68  „ 

0  35  „ 


0     5 
3  25 


dls.cts. 
0    9\ 
8  25 

5  85 
10  00 

6  00 
0    8 
0  17 
0    74 
0    0 

0  00 

1  35 
0  8t 
6  70 
0  36 
0  9 
3  37 


dbxta. 
0  8  to 
7  00  „ 
2  50  „ 
7  73  „ 
5t5  „ 
0  61  „ 
0  10  ,. 
0    64„ 

0  4  „ 
5  94     ., 

1  25  M 
0  67  .. 
0  58    „ 

•    ««        M 

0  3  „ 
9  AO     ., 


dla.cts 
0    9 

7  50 

8  50 

9  60 
6  50 
0  74 
0  11 

0   74 

0  5 

6  00 

1  28 
0  63 
0  60 
037 
0  64 
3  00 


dls.ctB. 

0    8  to 

flOO  .. 

t  75  „ 

8  50  „ 

5  60  „ 

0    6|  M 

0  10  .. 

0    6  „ 

0    7  „ 

4  88  „ 

0  90  „ 

0  64  „ 

0  50  ,. 

0  27  „ 

0    24  „ 

2  50    „ 


dlscta. 
0  84 
6  50 
3  25 
9  00 
6  50 
0  7 
0  13 
0    7 

0  94 

5  00 

1  00 
0  65 
0  54 
0  30 
0  5 
3  25 


dls.cts. 

0    74  to 

5  00  „ 
8  00  „ 
8  56  „ 

6  50  „ 

0   54  „ 

0     8m 

0    3  „ 

•    84  „ 

4  37  „ 

0  95  „ 
0  67 

0  50  „ 

0  38  „ 

0     2  „ 

8  75  „ 


61 

1 14 


dlikctt. 
•    7| 

5  2& 
8  85 

8  50 

6  56 
0 

0  ] 
0    6' 

0  7 
4  50 

1  a 
0  674 
0  00 
0  40 
0  6 
3  25 


Price  of  wheat,  wages.  Sec,  in  New  York  currency,  viz.,  eight  shillings  to  a  dollar,  as  settled 
«t  the  K&troon*8  office  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  during  the  several  years  under-mentioned. 


Jam.  1. 

Price  Of  Wboot. 

1825.... 

I  bushel  wbeot,  8«. 

4  fowls,  4s. 

1  dsy*s  senrice,  16t. 

1826.... 

1    do.       do.       7«. 

do. 

do. 

1827.... 

1    do.       d(k       Si. 

do. 

do. 

1828... 

1    do.       do.       6f. 

do. 

do. 

1829.... 

1    do.       do.      14f. 

do. 

do. 

1830.... 

1    do.       do.       Bt. 

do. 

do. 

1831.... 

1    do.       do.      10«. 

do. 

do. 

1832.... 

1    do.        do.      lOt. 

do. 

do. 

1833.... 

I    do.        do.      lOt. 

do. 

do. 

1834.... 

1    do.        do.        8«. 

do. 

do. 

1835.... 

1    de.        do.        8«. 

do. 

do. 

1836.... 

1    do.       do.      m. 

do. 

do. 

1837.... 

1    do.        do.      189. 

4  fowls,  6t. 

do. 

1838.... 

I    do.        do.      I8f. 

do. 

do. 

1889.... 

1    do.        do.      14f. 

do. 

do. 

The  following  is  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  annual  amount  of  sales  of  articles  of  country 
produce  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 


ARTICLES. 

Amount. 

ARTICLES. 

Amount. 

dollars. 
7,270,000 
1,500.000 
3,000.000 

750,000 

2.500.000 
580,000 

Prathbeef 

dollars. 

1,470,000 

365,000 

335^000 

600,000 

1,100.000 

1,200,000 

1.200,000 

1,000,000 

Brought  forward 

Butter,  cheese,  and  lard 

Floor,  meal,  and  other  bread  staffs 

Teal 

pork 

Vecetables  ond  fruit 

Fuel  (wood  and  coal)  exclusiTe  of 
steam  fuel .... 

IfiU 

Carried  forward 

7.270.000 

Total 

15,600.t00 

The  abore  does  not  indade  building  materials. 


CoMFARATiYE  Avera^  Prices  of  Wheat  per  Bushel  in  the  eastern  Part  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  in  Philadelphia ;  also  tlie  Annual  Average  Prices  of  Flour  per  Barrel,  in 
Philadelphia,  from  1820  to  184 1 . 


Wheat  per  Bushel. 

Flour  per  Bar- 
rel in  PhiU- 
delphia. 

YEARS. 

Wheat  per  RoaheL 

Flour  per  Bar- 

YBAR.S. 

In  Ohio. 

Philadelphia 

in  Ohio. 

in 
Philadelphia. 

rel  in  PhiU- 
delphia. 

ISM 

U81 

1088 

laas 

imH 

u» 

11186 

I«7 

IM  '.'.'/,'.'/.'. 
Itit 

dlra.    eta. 

0      80 
0      81 

0      36 
0      56 
0      30 
6      76 
0      30 

dlrs.   cts. 
0      92 

0  03 

1  33 
I       87 
1       11 
1       00 

0  92 

1  06 
1       10 
1       28 
0      06 

dlra.    cts. 
4      72 

4  78 
6      56 
6      88 

5  62 
5       10 

4  65 

5  60 
ft      66 

6  38 
4      63 

1831   

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1636 

1637 

1636 

1880 

1840 

1841   

din.    cts. 
0       50 
0      65| 
0      39 
0       59 

0  68 

1   !? 

1  03 
6      84 
6      90 
0      68 

dlrs.    cts. 
1      12 
1       18 
I       18 
1      02 
1       21 
1      06 
1       78 
1       60 
1      37 
1       60 
1       14 

dlra.    eta. 

6  67 
5      78 
5      63 
5       17 

5  88 

7  90 
9       37 
7       79 

6  72 
5       07 
3       40 

964 


AMERICA. 


Table  exhibiting  the  wholesale  Prices  current  of  the  following 
Market,  as  reported  and  publbhed  in  the  City  Newspapers, 
April,  1840,  inclusive. 


About 

KB 

B-ef. 
brio 

■att. 

Port,  nil, 
clear  brU. 

Bqttn,  lb. 

Cbecw.Qk 

F1»VF. 

barreb, 

.S=i. ' 

.ss. 

MO 

tbL 

tOOlba. 

■aprrfliiQ. 

NortbCTv, 

d]i«.  eta. 

doUan. 

UDti. 

«|1IS, 

dirt.  ctB, 

dlfa.ct<. 

dtra,cti. 

181S..., 

It 

50 

8|  tw  ft 

19  Id  14 

8  to  It 

10    00 

8    88 

1     00 

laii.... 

11 

ia 

111 

131 

8    „   It 

1*     08 

1     75 

1     75 

11*4.... 

If 

ao 

19 

i€    ..to 

18    „  15 

11    00 

1     78 

t    23 

Jil5.*«. 

IS 

00 

18 

1ft  ..to 

8    ,.  18 

i     00 

1       A 

1    to 

Iil6.... 

n 

so 

II 

1ft 

0    i,  15 

10    t5 

)     4ft 

1     83 

]BtT..*« 

15 

15 

l^ 

n 

16    »   18 

14    50 

1   m 

1     15 

iats,.>. 

L4 

SO 

lA 

16    ,.  18 

11    „  13 

10    75 

1     10 

8    85 

1519.... 

13 

00 

11 

IT 

11 

7     25 

0     89 

8    80 

iiao,... 

U 

00 

18 

It    „  1» 

f    m    ^ 

5    13 

0    «3 

0     M 

msi...* 

li 

00 

18 

to    „  Si 

8    .,  10 

5   as 

0    55 

0     SO 

tin..,. 

T 

15 

8    „  10 

at  „  as 

8    M    9 

7    15 

0    78 

0    90 

less.... 

f 

00 

10 

34 

r  .,  ft 

T    85 

0    61 

8    86 

la^.p.. 

u 

80 

10 

l«    „  98 

7    „    ft 

«    35 

0    51    , 

0    54 

mw,... 

ID 

MJ 

?!'■' 

la  „  \fi 

7     H     ft 

0    00 

0    05 

0  da 

I8«€.,.. 

ft 

a* 

15    „  18 

ft 

7     35 

0    61 

0    68 

i8ar..„ 

ft 

00 

9    „  10 

10    „  H 

7  .,  a 

5    m 

8    65 

D   oa 

183i.... 

11 

00 

8 

11 

0  ,*  s 

5     75 

0    54 

0    53 

Ji«..„ 

II 

00 

a   „    9 

0     00 

8    ft 

ft    00 

IHM.... 

11 

00 

»   >t    H 

IH* 

S  "^     T 

5    75 

ft    58 

0    ?ft 

1831..., 

B 

58 

9    »     M 

11  ,,  11 

8    ,1     8 

5    75 

0    78 

D     78 

isaa..-. 

13 

00 

»    Z     H 

18 

7    00 

0    73 

0     ftt 

lisa.... 

10 

75 

H»  »! 

18 

6     It* 

0  n 

ft    7a 

l«W..,. 

10 

00 

t    *,     f 

15    ,.  to 

(S    *,    8 

a  75 

8     75 

•    71 

IIM^.. 

13 

n 

Si    ,1   10 

IS    „  1? 

6     Wi 

J     80 

8    tS 

18%..  „ 

11 

w 

13     ri  14 

le  „  at 

S    ».  11 

8     13} 

1     134 

1     00 

1817.,.. 

15 

00 

nL.  1^ 

18   „ti 

0   Aa 

1  i7 

1       5 

isaa.... 

15 

w 

la  ;,  13 

lA    ,,  to 

0    ,,  10 

7     58 

,t 

1     00 

1«0„.. 

10 

00 

n  »,  111 

15    „tO 

6    M   10 

0     50 

I     00 

0  so 

184a..., 

la 

eo 

a  .,   9 

6    ..  10 

0     DO 

.* 

0    85 

Prices  of  various  Articles  in  North  Carolina,  from  1813  to  18 


YEABS. 

CatroD, 

Tobacco, 

Floor. 

Wheat, 

Go^^ 

lb. 

100  Iba. 

barre 

. 

busbel. 

boabel. 

cenli. 

dolUra. 

dollan. 

dir 

eta.     dtr.  ct>. 

dIr 

.  cts.    dir. 

1813  .... 

It    to 

n 

.... 

8    to 

<*« 

50    to    1     60 

0 

75 

1814  .... 

15     „ 

16 

3|tO     5 

•    ., 

7X 

25    „     1     80 

Ul."^  .... 

15     „ 

18 

5    „      6 

0    » 

4 

10    „     1     15 

•  •.. 

IfliO  .... 

sa   H 

35 

la    ..    15 

7    „ 

8 

15    „     1     30 

0 

80    to  • 

1817  .... 

aa  . 

aa 

6i  M       8 

13    .. 

14 

00    „    t    10 

1 

68 

t8IH  .... 

aa  » 

5I> 

8        H 

9 

35    .,     1     50 

0 

90    „     1 

iHttf   .... 

m .. 

16 

3*"      6 

6    .. 

61 

00    „    1     18 

1)420   .... 

U       M 

14 

4 

..  •• 

•  ••• 

Itltl    .... 

ll»       „ 

la 

t ;;  U 

3    „ 

H 

•  ••  • 

0 

08 

isia  .... 

I8t5  .... 

L3       n 

'3 

*  It  • 

a.". 

? 

to 

0 

80 

1814  .... 

^H  " 

la 

^  \\   4 

31  „ 

3 

75**;*  0    80 

0 

40**;*  t 

1805  .... 

2?„ 

*4 

9kn 

70    "    8    80 

IM6  .... 

8    „ 

10 

3    ..       5| 

5 

.... 

0 

80*** 

len  -... 

7    „ 

SI 

n: 

5 

80    „    0    00 

•  ••• 

18W  .... 

«    M 

4  ;i      3 

4 

G5    ^    0    70 

0 

50    „    0 

iHZft  .... 

*    .. 

9 

?>. 

5 

70    „    0    80 

0 

40    »    0 

1830  .... 

8    .. 

9| 

ij:;  1 

3    „ 

4 

65    „    0    70 

0 

43    „    t 

1831   .... 

5    „ 

7* 

34  >. 

1) 

75    ,,    0    80 

0 

80 

]83t  .... 

a   *, 

& 

•  •  •• 

4     » 

76    „    0    80 

0 

50    „    0 

1^3  .... 

»   .. 

10 

S    »      S| 

4    .. 

5 

85    „    0    00 

0 

05 

ISM   .... 

'.;  - 

lU 

5«H 

6 

5    ,.    1    to 

0 

00 

1819  ^,.. 

15  ., 

ir 

3  V,"  6 

5    » 

6 

10 

0 

80    „    0 

1838  .,,. 

14     „ 

IS 

t:  3 

5»  „ 

7 

15 

0 

75    „    t 

IB37  .-.. 

6       H 

8 

6      n 

7 

50 

0 

85    ,    0 

1818  ..,. 

0       M 

8 

t    „      4 

6    • 

74 

40 

0 

75    „    0 

1830  .... 

15     pp 

H 

8    ,.     10 

5  r 

6 

10    .,     1     15 

1 

6    ..     1 

1840  ..,. 

5    „ 

a 

3    .,      5 

4*. 

5* 

70    „    0    80 

• 

60    .      0 

MISCELLANEOUS  STATEMENTS. 
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CoMFABATiYS  Prioes  of  the  Leading  Articles  in  all  the  Chief  Cities  of  the  Union, 

in  1842. 


ARTICLES. 


Bagging ywtd 

B—**'Wmx,  AoMiicu>.Ib. 

Coffee,  CalNL do. 

Cerriag*.  AiB«riean...do. 

Fleor,  Miper brl. 

Maekarel,  No.  1 do. 

BaWae,  Malaga  .lOOlU. 
OauylMgi 

—    '^7, hHMhta 


din. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10 
8 
0 

0 

• 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 

,       7 

lb.        0 

do.)       • 

do.        0 

ltOIb0.l       2 


..100  Um. 

lb. 

Iim.bar do. 

Load,  pig do. 

OottonT^lasd 


:.tS: 


Boston. 


cu.  dire,  cts, 
17  to  0  18 
25    .,    0 


n ..  0 
lol  ..  0 
00  „  « 
50  „  11 
M  „  8 
11     ..    0 


:»:•  : 

BiMdy,  cogBUc... .  .gal.!  I 

Whklw3r,rMtiflod...do.  0 

•Hv^ir.O Ib.>  • 

Itflwco,  irt. do.  0 

Tw. bri.'  1 

Wmd,  A—tienn lb.  0 


10     n 

*§  »» 
6      M 

31     .> 

00        M 

00     ., 
8    » 

0  » 
87  „ 
00  „ 
IM„ 
40  , 
14     , 

S4. 

8    . 
M    . 

40    , 


30 
9 

114 
12 
00 
50 
14 

61 
15 
11 
58 

H 
,S* 

9ft 

00 

6 

•k 
11 
19 
50 
14 
50 
15 

0 
11 
87 
42 


New  York. 


dlra.  cts. 


11    75 
3 


12 
95 
55 
90 
11 
50 

H 

5 
00 
00 
50 

0 

0 

6 


dir*.  cts. 
to  0  18 
H  0  80 
**  0  9 
M  0  11 
„  0  00 
„  19  25 
n  8  19 
n  0  18 
98 
07 
30 
14 
56 


9  00 

1  V     , 

0  194, 

1  95    . 

0  184  < 

0  8    , 

•      3*. 

1  50    , 
0  89    , 


9 
89 

75 
80 

?* 

7 
19 
05 
134 
75 
19 

6 

8 


Baltimore. 


din.  cts.    dlf  s.  cts. 


0      91 
0    194 


0  28  to  0  29 

0  9 

0  12 
5  87  „  0  00 

10  00  ,,  0  00 

2  75  M  8  00 

1  SO  "„"  1  35 

0  55  «,  0  50 


11  > 
64  , 
34  I 
8  , 
87 


3: 

7  n 
00  „ 
00    „ 

i«4m 

«5    .. 

81  n 

8  H 
00    ,. 

82  „ 


Charleston. 


din.  cts.    dlr*.  cts. 
0    17    to   0    90 

0  oi*. 

0    11     >,     - 
7     00    „    7^  b« 
14    80    M  18    00 


:  .n 


0    08    -    0    09 


0  6    „  0  00 

0  5    »,  0  10 

10  ooWii  00 

8|00     «  9  00 

0  8    ,»  0  9 

0  74  H  0  8 

0  U    „  0  18 
9  00    ,  9  08 

1  65     „  1.  75 

0  I9|  .,  0  14 

1  35    „  1  75 
0  18    „  0  90 

0  4    „  0  6 

1  95*  \V  1  75 

0  00    ,,  0  00 


CoMPABATiVE  Peices — Continued, 


AETICLBS. 


yard 
.Ik 


Gwdage,  Aaerkao...do. 


Maekaral,  No.1.... 
Raistea,  Malaga..lOO  lbs. 


Cora.. 
Ha-p. 


.100  lbs. 
lb, 


Whale  oarnrr. nl 

■aof(  aNMa.  •.....••  .bvi 


Ptek,*»... 


Iiai«... 
Batter. 


.do. 

lb. 

......do. 

do, 

,.100  lbs. 


Steei,  BagL  bllstored.lb. 
Brandy,  oogniac . . .  .gal, 


Weei.'"' 


..do. 
..do. 
.brl. 
..lb. 


Mobile. 


New  Orleans. 


din.  cts.    dlrs.  cts. 

0  20  to  0  94 

0  90  „  0  95 

0  18  o  0  14 

0  IS  „  0  15 

9  00  „  9  25 

0  16  „  0  17 

1  00  „  9  00 


0  40  „  0  50 

0  45  „  0  55 

8  00  n  8  95 
0  7|  ,,  0  104 
0  60  „  0  65 

19  00  ,,  19  60 

0  10  „  0  11 

0  II";,'  0  194 

0  87  ,,  0  40 

0  6  „  0      64 

9  60  „  3  00 
0  14  ,,  0  17 
9  00  ,,  9  95 
0  28  „  0  30 
0  8  „  0  9 
0  80  ,,  0  60 
0  8  ,,  0  00 


din.  cto.    din.  cts. 

0  12    to  0  17 

0  00    „  0  97 

0  8|  „  0  9 

0  11     »  0  14 

4  75    „  5  00 

0  87",V  0  100 

0  15     „  0  16 

0  M     „  0  95 

0  39    „  0  83 

0  00    „  1  70 

0  75"m*  0  00 

a  00    ,,  8  6 

0  4     „  0  13 

8  80'\V  9  00 

6  80    M  7  00 

0  4    „  0  5 

0  6    M  •  7 

0  8  „  0  10 
4  76    „  5  00 

1  50  „  1  09 
0  19  „  0  18 
0  90  H  1  10 
0  13  ,,  0  16 
0  2     „  0  54 

0  5     „  0  6 

1  70  „  1  75 
0  8     „  0  19 


StLoala. 


din.  cts.  dlrs  cts. 
to  0  10 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 


97 
19 
19 
75 
16 
50 


78 
21 


18     , 

44. 

00    , 


0  100 
0  19 
0  6 
3      8 


0  60  n  0  75 

6  00  „  6  50 

8  00  ,,  5  95 
0  4  ,,  0  5 
0  44,,  0  8 
0  6  „  0  8 
4  75  „  5  00 

9  25  „  9  50 

0  17  H  0  18 

1  95  „  9  00 
0  17  „  0  18 
0  44  „  0  6 
0  4  „  0  54 
8  00  ,,  4  50 


Ciodnnatl. 


din.  cts.    dlrs.  eta. 

0  00  'to   0  90 

0  11    „    0  00 

0  19    „    0  14 

3  75    „    4  00 

0  00    „  16  50 

1  25    „     1  50 


50    , 

90  , 
88  . 
90     , 

44. 

74. 
69    , 


00 

t* 

60 

8 

»f 

5 

4 

S 

5 

i» 

6 

00 

»» 

84 

00 

85 

40 

00 

M 

184 

50 

00 

19 

13 

4 

»* 

64 

6 

6 

80 

n 

00 

90 

(f 

80 

These  prices,  at  many  points^  are  affected  by  the  depreciated  nature  of  the 
currency ;  at  Mobile^  for  instance^  the  currency  is  depreciated  forty  per  cent,  and 
prices  rule  nearly  as  much  higher  than  at  New  Orleans,  as  the  difference  in  the 
depreciation  of  the  local  currencies.  Many  articlesj  however  (that  of  flour  in 
particular^  which  is  from  three  dollars  fifty  cents  at  one  point,  to  nine  dollars  at 
another),  display  a  much  greater  disparity  in  price  than  the  cost  of  transportation 
added  to  the  difference  in  the  currencies. 
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Statekent  of  the  Prices  of  Flour  and  Wheat  at  Cineiimati,  from  1841  to  1845. 


Y  BARS. 

FLOUR.       j       WUBAT. 

YEARS. 

FLOUR. 

WHEAT. 

Per  Barrel.     -     P«r  Bushel. 

Per  Barrel. 

Per  B«»lKi 

July,  IMI 

d.  c.       d.  c.            cenU. 
8    97  to  4    50            75  to  77 

July,  1844 

d.   r.        d.   c. 
3    19  to  3    50 
8    00  „  3    60 

centi. 
ao  to 

„     lg42 

2  75    ^  4    15            45   ,.   60 

3  S8    „  4     18   1         05  „   80 

^     ik45 

05  „  70 

».     1843 

**  In  the  year  1841,  the  crop  of  wheat  was  simply  a  good  one.  The  aTerage  price  of  flour 
during  the  month  of  July,  was  four  dollars  six  cents  and  a  quarter  per  barrel — the  avenge 
price  of  wheat,  seventy-two  cents  and  a  half  per  bushel.  The  price  of  one  bushel  of  wbeat»  there- 
fore, entered  five  and  thrce^fifth  times  into  the  price  of  one  barrel  of  flour.  By  the  close  of  Ab- 
gust,  flour  had  advanced  to  four  dollars  sixty-two  cents  per  barrel.  Wheat  remained  at  leveiitj- 
five  cents  per  bushc'. 

<*  In  1842,  the  ciop  was  large.  The  average  price  of  flour  in  July,  was  three  dollars  fbrty4iiiie 
cents  and  three-quarters  per  barrel — the  average  price  of  wheat,  forty- nine  cents  and  a  half  per 
bushel.  The  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  entered  seven  and  one-tenth  times  into  the  price  of  a 
barrel  of  flour.  By  the  close  of  August,  flour  had  receded  to  two  dollars  sixty-two  cents  and  a 
lialf,  and  wheat  to  forty  cents  to  forty-five  cents. 

**  In  1843,  the  yield  proved  to  be  full  an  average  one,  and  with  it  there  was  much  of  the  pie- 
vious  year's  crop  held  over.  The  average  price  of  flour  in  July  was  three  dolkun  setentj-wnx 
cents ;  that  of  wheat,  seventy  cents.  The  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  entered  five  and  oDe-durd 
times  into  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  flour.  The  latter  part  of  Aueust,  flour  stood  at  three  doUansistj 
cents  to  three  dollars  seventy-three  cents ;  while  wheat  had  fallen  to  sixty-five  cents. 

*'  In  1844,  there  was  a  fair  crop.  For  the  month  of  July,  flour  averaged  three  dollars  twentj- 
nine  cents  per  barrel,  and  wheat  fifly-nine  cents  per  bushel.  The  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  eo- 
tered  five  and  three-fifth  times  into  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  flour.  By  the  close  of  August,  floor 
had  advanced  to  three  dollars  sixty-five  cents  to  three  dollars  seventy-six  cents  per  barrel,  and 
wheat  to  seventy  cents  per  bushel. 

**  This  year^  1845,  Ohio  had  the  best  yield  of  wheat  that  has  been  given  her  since  18d9. 


YEARS. 

AVERAGE  Op'aVERAGE  OF 
FLOUR.       j       WHEAT. 

REIATIVB 
PRICES. 

Per  Barrel.     |    Per  Bu*he1. 

July, 1841 

dlrs.  cts. 
4    06i 
3    491 
3    73 
3    29 
3    26i 

centn. 

in 

70 
59 
64J 

5    3-^   to   1 

7     1-10  „    1 
5     1-3     „    I 
5    »-5     „   1 
5    9-100,.   1          I 

„     1842 

„     1843 

„     1844 

„     1845 

*'  The  regular  proportion  of  wheat  to  flour  is  five  bushels  to  one  barrel.  On  the  sup> 
position  that  this  is  adhered  to  in  grinding,  and  not  taking  offal  into  Uie  account,  the  miller  bM 
received  for  his  labour  and  profits,  for  the  five  seasons  named,  as  follows : — 


1841 

1849 

1843 

1844 

IS45 

Per  barrel 

43|  cents. 

lOSicenta. 

filMto. 

— "  ^^^'"^•- 

^-GnckmaH  G^xeOe. 


Price  of  flour  in  the  city  of  New  York  prepared  by  Mr.  Heyward,  President  of  Ae 
Buffalo  Board  of  Trade,  shows  the  price  of  flour  in  New  York  city  on  the  first  Wednedsf 
of  January  and  July,  from  1823  to  1845,  inclusive  : — 


YEARS 

iaonary. 

July. 

YEARS 

January. 

July. 

TEARS 

Jmauy. 

J«lf. 

din.  ct«. 

dlra.  eta. 

dlra.  eta. 

dlra.  eta. 

dlra.  cCo. 

4ln.€m. 

1813.... 

6    02| 

7    25 

1831.... 

5    75 

5    37i 

1839 

8    87 

l^ 

1SS4.... 

6    85 

5    87i 

1632.... 

0    37* 

5    76 

1840 

5    87 

1826.... 

5    S5 

5    S5 

1833.... 

6    00 

6    87 

1S4I 

4    031 

3   « 

1BS6.... 

5    tS 

4    75 

!834.... 

5    50 

4    87 

1842 

8    87 

i    93 

I8S7.... 

5    l^ 

4    50 

1835.... 

5    IH 

0    62 

IStt 

4    Mj 

1   « 

18S8.... 

5    S5 

4    621 

1836.... 

7    M 

7     It 

1844 

4    €S 

4    81 

18S9.... 

?  r* 

6    STI 

i«37.... 

10    13^ 

9    76 

1846 

4    68 

1830.... 

5     is] 

87} 

1838.... 

8    75 

2    25 

967 


CHAPTER     XXIX- 


MISCELLANEOUS  STATKMENTS    RELATIVE   TO    MINERAl^,   CANALS,   TlArLROADS, 
TRADE,  SEA-PORTS,  PORT  AND  OTHER  CHARGES.* 


Lake  Superior, — It  would  appear,  if  ihe  various  accotmt^  wc*  have  read  Imve 
amtry  souih  of  Lake  Sunerior  is  abunduutly  rtcli  in  copp4?r.     One  writer 


U\ 


Copprr  Nf"^ 

tnitli,  t 
tw — *'  Til  c  reader  is  familiar  with  tUv  hiitarj^of  ihefnmoits  Copper'  Uock  of  L  tkc  Sa- 

ior.    ttis  avast  mass  of  soHd  copper,  weighing  not  less  than  (lOtXUhs.tAnd  wa^  di  uiny 

re  since,  lying  in  the  bed  of  the  Ontonagon  river,  entirely  i,^o1ated.     It  has  tc<        ^       My, 
age«  some  twenty  miles  from  the  lake.     For  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  mass  tu  rmvigable 
T»  a  huge  car,  placed  upon  a  moveable  railroad,  was  built,  and,  by  patient  Ifibtutr,  it  wan  gra- 
Hally  advaiicfd,  until  ii  reached  deep  water^  where  it  was  placed  on  a  flnt,  and  ^fed  down 

lo  the  Inkr  shore.     It  was  intended  to  ship  tt  to   New  Orleans.     Had  they  -  it  would 

1  "r  them,  as  a  mere  curiosity.     But  govenimcnt  interfered  !   Alt  had 

('  III  the  Indians  in  wliosc  territory  it  was  fotind,  the  governmen'  nnnH 

ii  '  ALT  of  the  Indians  to  ai^pose  of  it.     As  tbiH  claim  Wii^  uui  ^et  up 

I  lii  !  i      I  tting  it  to  the  shore  of  tlje  lake  was  elfectc*!,  the  agent  oflered  to 

liiL^  ri,i.n-jr>njg  gentlemen  by  whom  it  had  been  removed,  for  their  trouble* 
'It  there  was  no  alternative.     They  bad  to  sulnnit  quietly,  and  ice  the  fruit  of] 
lie  off"  by  the  government  agent  to  the  Sanlt,  from  whence  it  has  been  shipped  on 
ue  cutter.     It  will  be  immediately  forwarded  to  Washingloti,  aud  placed  in  the  I 
le,  wliere  it  will  remain  for  all  comitJg  time,  we  hope,  as  out;  of  iK«'  L'natest  curio*] 
age.     llie  Indians  have  revealed  to  Mr.  Ashman  where  another  r<'  ^i  of  cipiitl] 

ly  lie  fo\ind.     It  had  been  discovered  ages  before,  aud  hid — iu  lociiti.  ^  ..eptapro-l 

ftnind  secret,  nntil  civilisation  had  dissipated  the  superstition  connected  with  it.** 

The  following   letter  from  a  gentleman  at  Detroit  furnishes  more  detailed 

pariiciilars  of  this  tmoerul  curiosity  : — 

**  It  IS  upw:irds  of  twenty-three  years  since  I  first  visited  this  remarkable  specimen  of  native 

rnr>n«-r  in  tiiG  forests  of  Lake  Superior,     ft  h:is  he€»n  ^nmewhat  diminiiibed  in  size  and  \v*M"ltr.  in 

md  travellers  ii  uirter  ;  but  retains,  very  well,  i  I 

ires.     Ihavejn  m  a  rivcsamiiiation  of  it  in  a  sti  i; 

city,  where  it  has  been  deposited  by  the  present  proprietor,  who  dc^i^iiaj 

-Its  greatest  length  is  four  feet  six  inches  ;  it<  ^rrntest  width  o1k>uI  hittfj 

I  •-  eighteen  inches.     These  are  rough  mea  with  the  rule*     It  I" 

I  r  malleable  copper,  and  bears  striking  mui  i?its  t'ormerly  paid  I 

jjuitions  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  cut  utW      There  are  tii 

.  or  other  means  of  ascertaining  its  precise  weight,  and  of  thus  (i 

•  in  the  several  <  tofore  made.     It  has  been 

d,  to  weigh  h>  :wid  7tK)0lbs,  or  alKiut  ti 

'  '--        1  and  fir.M-uncii  >jn  t  luirn  of  native  copper  on  ti 

r  attrition  from  tlie  action  of  the  water,  on  *• 

I  lie  jMirts  sf 

1  :>  ill  thi*  ^r;  ^ 

r  jiie  cryitalluir'  4|ii:ui/.  tn  the  form  - 

i!«;s  disclose  1 1 j«   ^.iMir- mineral.     Prni' 
I  t  or  detached  by  steel  chisrls  since  it  lia&  been  knowo  to  the  witttf^^  '^^'^  ^ 

A  gentleman,  who  recently  (1845)  visited  Kec-nee-naw  Point,  tlie  famous 
location  of  the  Lake  Sui>erior  Copper  Mining  Company,  in  a  letter  to  the  cditom 
'  the  A'rw  York  Commercial j  dated  at  St,  Marie,  »ays  :— 


tt,  lit 
the  ci 
the  uf 
matc< ' 
lialf  : 
clear  i  v 


•  Hie  following 
spective  heads,  to 


Jitementfr  we  have  procufed  from  the  United  States  since  tli* 
M'Ug^  were  printed.    VVe  introduce  them  here  to  complete  Uie 
\  itatistiGK  ut  the  tutted  Stales 
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"  This  location  is  situated  to  the  west  of  Fort  Wilkins  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles,  throofh 
which  runs,  north  and  soutli,  the  Eagle  river.  This  company  have  now  in  operation  tliree  shafts. 
The  first  is  seventy-four  feet  deep,  and  the  vein  twenty-three  feet  wide.  Tlie  second  ii  thinj-^re 
feet  deep,  and  the  vein  twenty-two  feet  wide.  The  third  is  thirty-one  feet  deep,  and  the  vein  sx 
feet  wide ;  and  each  of  these  three  veins  exceeds  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length.  The  veins  ve 
all  within  half  a  mile  of  each  other,  and  produce  silver  and  copper,  averaging  from  sixty  to  seffntj 
per  cent.  They  have  now  on  hand,  thrown  up  from  the  shafts,  some  400  tons,  which  will  be  raij 
for  shipment  to  the  Boston  market  by  tlie  1st  of  September  next.  Colonel  Gratiot  has  nnder  lui 
nearly  125  men,  who  arc  now  busily  engaged  in  erecting  pounders  and  crushers,  under  vUch 
passes  the  trap  rock,  in  which  the  ore  is  found.  The  ore,  after  this  process,  is  taken  and  wMhfid 
in  large  wire  sieves,  which  separates  the  rock  from  the  metal.  It  is  then  dried,  and  put  ioto  kc^ 
weighing  from  300  lbs.  to  500  lbs.,  and  ready  for  market." 

The  Wiscomin  Democrat  adds,  that, 

**  If  report  be  true,  copper  rocks  will  ere  long  cease  to  be  a  curiosity.  Mr.  De  Garmo  JonOi 
of  Detroit,  who  passed  through  this  place  on  his  way  to  Mineral  point  and  PlatteviUe,  infonnedni 
that  another  mass  of  copper,  much  larger  and  purer  than  that  obtained  from  the  OotaDagpo,  \tii 
recently  been  discovered.  In  regard  to  the  prospects  of  those  who  are  prosecuting  their  reietidia 
after  copper  ore  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  Colonel  Jones  informs  us  that  tbcy  ov 
pretty  fair." 

'*'  Mineral  Retourcet  of  Alabama. ^^Ih^  mineral  resources  in  Alabama  are  of  ereat  variety  aod 
abundance,  but  as^et  undeveloped.  From  tlie  report  of  the  committee  on  agriculture,  at  the  Itfe 
session  of  the  legislature,  we  learn  that  there  are  five  principal,  and  several  other  minor  mioa  of 
gold  and  silver  in  Randolph  county,  producing  about  125,000  dollars  annually,  and  affording  csh 
plo^ment  to  300  or  500  persons.  In  the  same  county,  are  inexhaustible  beds  of  iroo  or. 
which  does  not  lose  twenty-five  per  cent  in  smelting.  Tallapoosa*  too,  is  rich  in  gold  and  silver 
mines,  and  they  afford  employment  to  several  hundred  hands.  Goldville  is  supported  b^r  one  nine. 
Gold,  too,  has  been  found  in  Coosa,  Talladega,  and  Chambers.  There  are  iron-foundria  in  Bcd> 
ton  and  Talladega.  No  doubt,  were  this  rich  mineral  region  examined  by  a  scientific  pcm^ 
many  valuable  discoveries  might  be  made.  In  Blount,  nitre  is  found  in  abundance.  This  side  «f 
Tuscaloosa,  coal  is  found  in  immense  quantities,  and  in  many  other  places.  In  Clarke,  sidt  am  Iv 
manu&ctured  at  or  near  Jackson.  Iron  ore,  marble,  granite,  limestone,  &c.,  are  also  IbuDd  in  dm 
county.  Lead  ore,  in  large  quantities,  and  of  excellent  quality,  is  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Tea- 
nessee,  on  the  Muscle  Shoals ;  and  all  these,  and  others,  exist  in  many  other  sections  of  the  itttai* 
— Hunfs  Merchants*  Magazine. 

"  Arkansas  Coal. — ^The  Arkansas  Coal  company  are  doing  a  profitable  business  in  anthrKi'te  eosL 
They  anticipate  the  shipment  this  year  (1844)  of  150,000  dollars'  worth  of  coal  to  the  aatnjai 
cities  and  towns  on  tlie  Mississippi.  The  coal  from  the  Spadra  mines  is  of  the  anthracite  tpcdok 
bums  freely,  with  no  unpleasant  smell,  and  makes  but  little  dust  or  ashes.  *  The  mining  eo» 
pany,'  says  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  '  have  entered  into  the  matter  with  great  spirit,  and  we  picAei 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  on  the  banks  of  the '  pMK 
father  of  waters'  will  receive  their  supplies  of  coal  from  the  state  of  Arkansas.*  *' 

"  Kennel  Coal. — The  Pittsburg  American  states  that  Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Shank,  who  WK 
building  a  furnace  on  Red  Bank  creek,  near  the  Alleghany  river,  have  discovered,  in  the  iaa^ 
diate  vicinity  of  their  works,  one  of  the  hirgest  bodies  of  this  kind  of  coal  that  is  known  in  am 
country.  A  friend  describes  it  as  lying  in  a  solid  body,  and  opening  on  the  breast  of  the  hill,fa^ 
teen  feet  in  depth.  This  description  of  coal,  from  being  free  from  sulphur,  which  is  never  the  £■> 
with  bituminous  or  anthracite,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  capable  of  beine  converted  to  gtmitd 
important  uses  in  the  manufacturing  of  iron.  The  discovery  of  a  nineraiof  this  deacriptioniiflf 
very  great  value.  It  has  heretofore  been  found  in  small  veins,  but  this  is  the  first  discovery  ikst 
has  been  made  of  so  large  and  valuable  a  body." 

Lake  Trade,  Sec— Cost  oj  Transportation  on  Canals,  Railroads,  tfc. — Statement  made  br  Mr. 
Cliarles  Ellet,  jun.,  chief  engineer  on  tlie  James  river  and  Kanawha  canal  and  railroad ;  *C<< 
of  freight  on  canals  exclusive  of  tolls,  one  and  a  half  cent  per  ton  per  mile  ;  railroads,  two  aadt 
half  cents  ;  McAdam  roads,  ten  to  fifteen  cents  ;  common  turnpikes,  fifteen  to  twentv  ceali; 
steamboats  on  the  lakes,  two  to  four  cents  per  ton  per  mile  ;  steamboats  on  the  Ohio  anJ  Mivii- 
sippi  rivers,  half  to  one  and  a  half  cent ;  future  average,  three-quarters  cent  per  ton  per  mile. 
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Rates  of  Freight  and  Passage  on 

Lake  Erie,  to  November  Ist. 

COUNTRIES. 

Cabin.  1  ^1^'     Howe.  1       Waggon. 

COUNTRIES. 

Heavy. 
lOOlbi. 

KS'bl:  ««-«»• 

Bulk. 

BOrrALO  TO— 

Dankirk 

dllk    CtM. 

%      00 
t       50 

3  50 

4  00 

die.  ct*.  db.  cts. 

1  50     2      00 

2  00     S      50 

t       00  1  3      50 

9      sa  \  A      no 

dIo.ct*.     dls.ct*. 
9  50  to  3  50 

PRICK     OV     rUBlGHT 
UNTIL  NOT.  1. 

BVPPALO    TO— 

SUver  Creek.    Oun. 
kirk,      Barcvl'ino, 
Erie,      Conneaut, 
Ashtabula,   Grand 
RiTer,  Cleveland. 

Charleatoo,    Haroo, 
Sandusky,  Toledo, 
&Cn    Monroe,  De- 
Uoit 

cent*. 

20 
25 

CfoU.      oenta. 

ceuta. 

Brie 

1 

Councaut  \ 

dmloBd 

4       50  >   ^       5A   1   4        fi/l 

j 

i 

40    i    .. 

46 

1 

Ckoriottoo    ) 

HamB           V 

BondMkT      J 
T.ledo,&e.  1 

Monne         ( 

Detrait         ) 

OUTILAKD  TO— 

Detroto         J 

5      50 
G      50 

S      00 
3      00 

3       00 
3      00 

1  00 

2  00 

0      50 
9      00 

SO 
50 

DowH  Freight  from  Ports  upon  Lake  Erie  to  Buffalo,  to  pay  as  follows  :— 


ARTICLES. 

ARTICLES. 

rtoor  •••.•• ...-•  barrel 

eta. 
20 
18 
10 
15 

Tobacco lOOlba. 

din.     eta. 
0       15 
0       10 

0  25 

1  50 

Wheat do. 

Prtviaiona ..lOOlbtf . 

Wool  and  peltriea do. 

Bac4in hogabeada 

Seeda do. 

Passages  to  the  Upper  Lakes,  until  October  1st 


COUNTEI KS 


mVWPALO  TO  — 

Mackinac    

MUwauUe^ 


Souchport    f 

Chicago      J 

CLaTBLAMU  TO— 


Chicago,  Ac  .... 
ncraoiT  to^ 

Mackinac 

Cbieagn.ftc 


Cabin. 


dla.  eta. 
10    ( 


18    00 


14  00 

15  00 


10    00 
12    00 


Steer- 


dla. 

8 


dla.  eta. i dla.  eta.   dla.  cta.'fBiCK  or   pbbight, 


Horae. 


Waggon. 


COUNTRIES. 


15    00  j     5  00  to  7  I 


5  00    ..  7  00 


3  00 

4  00 


2  50 

3  00 


5  00 
G  00 


4  50 

5  00 


I      UNTIL  aaPT.  lat. 

I       BUPPALOTO — 

Mackinac 

,  M  il waukie,    Racine, 
I     Stockport,andChi< 

1    cago 

'Hou»ebuld  furniture 

I      CLaVKLAMD  TO- 

, Mackinac 

.Chicago,  &c 

I      DKTROIT  TO— 

I  Mackinac 

ChicaRO.  &c 


Heary. 
lOOlba. 

Ught 
lOOlba. 

Barrel. 

centa. 

centa. 

centa. 

50 

75  'j 

50 

•r'l 

50 
50 

75 

87* 

37| 
50 

0^1 

75   / 

Bulk, 
din. 


Down  Freight  from  the  Upper  Lakes  are  charged  as  follows  : — 


ARTICLES. 


Floor barrel 

Froviaiooa do. 

Wheat. buahel 


centa. 

40 

15  to  29 


ARTICLES. 


Hidea. 


lOOlba. 
...each 
ton 


dlra.  eta. 

0  20 

0  15 

3  75 


VOL.  II. 


6  H 
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The  cliarges  upon  wheat  are  subject  to  variations.  In  the  early  pa 
sacks  was  brought  from  the  upper  lakes  to  Buffalo,  for  twelve  cents  and 
the  autumn,  when  the  demand  was  good,  and  when  a  full  supply  was  ii 
that  price  was  paid. 

Tabiff  of  Freights  on  the  Erie  Canal. 


ARTICLES. 


Bafikla.      t     Lockport. 


Floor 

A«be«,  butter,  cl:eese,  lard.  &c.,  per  100 lb«. 
Fork,  beef,  Ullow,  bacon  and  whiskey,  per 

lOOlbfc 

Dried  fruit,  seeds,  and  leather,  per  100  lbs. 
Hops,  tobacco,  rags,  hides,  domestic  gooila, 

and  furniture 

Wool,  per  100  lb* 

Mill  feed,  per  Sie  lbs 

Grain,  per  00  lbs 

Sta?es,  Uioiber,  over  toll,  per  ton 


Rochester. 


dirs.  cts. 
0   75 
0   40 

dlrs 

0 
0 

ets. 

70 

8S 

dlrs.  eta. 
0   56 
0   34 

0   S5 
0   50 

0 

0 

35 
47 

0   34 
0   4« 

0  G5 

1  00 
0   90 
0  tl 
3   00 

0 
0 
0 
0 

% 

GO 
98 
80 
19 
75 

0   50 
9      75 
0   03 
0   16 
S   25 

On  flour  shipped  at  Rochester,  two  cenu  is  charged  fur  storage  ;  making  the  whole  o 

barrel. 


Articles  arriving  by  the  Canals  at  Tide  Water,  on  the  Hudson, 


A  K  T  I  c  L  R  s. 


Furs lb 

Boards M.  feet 

Shingles M . 

Timber cubic  feet 

KtaTes lbs. 

Wood ronlK 

Ashes barrels 

Pork d. 

Beef. do. 

Cheese I>m. 

Butter  and  lard do, 

Wool d». 

Flour barrels 

Wheat bui>h(lit 

R>e d. 


832,200  Corn bushels. 

232.434,700  Barley do 

78,125|Other  grain do. 

021,981  Bran,  dee do. 


Quantity. 


ARTICLES. 


97,533.000 
16.550 
B0JM6 
63.64G 
50.000 

26,674.500 


Peas  and  beans do. 

Potatoe do, 

Dried  fruit lbs. 

Cotton do. 

Tnbacro do. 

CloTer  seed do. 

2».MMh300  Flax do. 

7,07*2.3001  Hops do. 

2.222.2A4'8pirits gallons 

l,262,-249,  Leather lbs. 

C2,23i»  Furniture do. 


Quantity. 


17.861 

818.47« 

1.166,524 

4.177.489 

21.176 

18.263 


A  ] 


Uad... 
Pig  iroi 
!ron-ws 
Woollei 
Cottons 
Salt. 


1,299,400!Stone  ai 
7D,G00;Gypanii 
328,900  Coal... 
4,'»l.800  Snndric 
3,1 11.800  Mercha 
1,319.700 

1,104,317  Going 
3.909.000  Mercha 
2.177.400 


*  See  Table  of  Articles  for  previous  years,  under  the  head  of  New  Yi 

Articles  arriving  from  other  States,  in  1844,  at  the  Ports  oi 

Whitehall. 


A  K  T  1  C  L  C  S 


BiiflTslo.  I  Oswego. 


Whitehall. 


ARTICLES. 


Furs IIm. 

Boards M.ft-et. 

Shingles M. 

Timber cnbic  feet 

Staves lbs. 

Wood cords 

Ashes barrels 

Pork do. 

Beef do. 

Cheese lbs. 

Batter  and  lard dn. 

Wool do 

Flour barrel' 

Wheat ....bushi-N 

Rye do. 

Com do. 

Barley do. 

Other  Krain do. 

Bran,  &c. ito. 

Peas  and  beans do. 

Potatoes do. 

Dried  liruit Ibn. 


346,309 

7,.550,tf01 

17 

12.121 

60,94'J.047 

32,200 

51.947| 

32,930 

l,5GO,344 

5,544.924 

2,080,589 

978,034! 

1.848,5551 

V(05; 

114.521 

*  6,402 

111.961; 

910 


14.111 

8,056.431 

122 

1,303.720 

VfiOl 
7,759 
3,272 

I.W6.775 
144.007 
346.059 
160.099 


27 
.1^83,420 


I  HI. 224 


2,247 

11,203.557 

14 

90,750 

910 
1,534 

10.277 

2,875.21*2 

873,823 

1,151.281 

34 

7,816, 

602 

10 

.\771, 

3.090 
868 


Oitton lbs. 

Tobscoo do. 

Clover  seed do. 

Flax do. 

Hops. do. 

Spirits gallons 

Leather Ibe. 

Furniture do. 

Lead do. 

Pig  iron do. 

Iron-ware do. 

Woollens do. 

'Ci»ttons do. 

S^lt .barreb 

Stone  and  lime lbs. 

Oypsum do. 

CosI do. 

Sundries do. 

I  Merchandise do. 

Going  from  tidewatrr  :— 
Merrhand  se tana 


One-half  the  quantity  of  flour  which  arrived  at  tide-water, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  also  came,  which  was  ground  in  tl 
York.     Of  2,222,204  barrel  o£  fiLoxa  ^Kich  arrived  at  the  Hi 
were  of  western  produce. 
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Vegetable  Food  (chiefly  Wheat,  Flour,  Indian  Com,  &c.),  Imported  into  New  York ; 
Total  moving  on  all  the  Canals,  and  arrived  at  Tide-water. 


YEARS. 

Buffalo  and      1 
BlMk  Rock.     1 

Oswego. 

WhitchmU. 

Toisl  from 
other  States. 

On  all  Cansb. 

ArriTed  at 
Tide-water. 

Cons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

1838 

58,907 

10,955 

1              3160 

79.099 

1839 

71.W          1 

16,107 

3918 

92,309 

IMO 

111,533 

16,395 

!              3574 

131,309 

1841 

138,036           ' 

18,762 

1              9991 

150.719 

342.810 

930,330 

184S 

1 45,006 

94.188 

1              8376 

179,630 

355,103          1 

2:i0.9Cl 

1H43 

1«J,3»7 

98,015 

4588 

108,910 

399.336 

996,154 

IMI 

I6^76l           i 

48,198 

'               6457 

990,346 

445,475          1 

331.ft59 

**  Tlie  internal  trade  of  the  state  has  greatly  increased  in  the  last  two  years — that  is  to  sny, 
the  quantity  of  vegetable  food  moving  on  all  the  canals  increased,  in  1842,  but  12,000  tons  ;  while 
the  quantity  coming  from  other  states  increased  13,000  tons,  and  the  surplus  delivered  at  tide-water 
increased  29,000  tons— showing  that  New  York  furnished  16,000  tons  of  the  increase  of  vegetable 
food  delivered  at  tide-water,  In  1843,  however,  the  reverse  took  place;  and  the  movement  on 
all  the  canals  was  raised  44,000  tons  over  the  previous  ^ear,  while  the  deliveries  at  tide-water  rose 
but  37,000  tons.  In  1844,  an  increase  of  46,000  tons  in  the  whole  movement,  and  of  35,000  tons 
only,  in  the  deliveries  ;  showing  that  the  internal  receipts  and  deliveries  increased  thirty  per  cent 
more  tlian  tlie  external  trade.  How  far  this  effect  has  been  produced  by  the  carrying  of  freights 
upon  the  railroads,  cannot,  perhaps,  easily  be  determined.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  considerable 
quantities  were  taken  off*  the  canals  by  the  railroads,  and  they  would  swell  the  sum  of  the  internal 
tnule  without  appearing  in  the  deliveries  at  tide-water.  The  changing  current  of  the  trade  is  also 
apparent  in  the  signihcant  fact  that  the  tonnage  at  Buffalo  actually  decreased,  while  that  at 
CMweeo  increased  sevenU'  per  cent,  and  at  Wliitehall  fifty  per  cent.  In  those  figures,  we  liave 
doubtless  the  influence  or  the  Welhnd  canal  upon  the  course  of  the  western  trade.  Western  ves- 
sels, coming  through  the  Welland  canal,  deliver  their  freights  at  Oswego,  120  miles  in  the  rear  of 
Buffalo ;  by  whidi  means,  that  distance  of  canal  tolls  is  saved.  The  sagacity  of  New  England 
capitalists  lias  already  detected  the  route  by  which  the  western  produce  may  reach  Boston  without 
incurring  the  tolls  levied  by  the  New  York  canals.  The  Boston  and  Burlington  railroad,  and  the 
Champlain  and  Ogdensburgh  railroads,  are  in  active  progress.  By  this  means,  the  flank  of  New 
York  will  be  completely  turned.  Vessels  laden  with  the  produce  of  the  western  lakes  may  avoid 
New  York  canak,  by  passing  the  Welland  without  breaking  bulk,  and  delivering  their  freight  at 
Oedensburgh  ;  whence,  accumulating  the  products  of  northern  New  York,  it  may  pass,  without 
tolls,  over  a  favourably  constructed  railroad,  to  Boston,  whose  large  and  grown  capital  has  already, 
by  its  facilities,  attracted  a  large  portion  of  the  trade,  over  the  Western  railroad." 

CoMPABATiVE  View  of  tlie  Value  of  Real  and  Personal  Proi>erty  in  Boston  and 

New  York. 


i                                 BOSTON. 

WADS 

NEW     YORK. 

1 

Real  BsUte. 

Personal  EsUte. 

TOTAL. 

Real  Estate. 

1  Persons!   Estate. 

TOTAL. 

W4I 1 

1S49 > 

ItM 1 

dollars. 
09,063.000 
05,509,500 
79,04H,000 

dollsrM. 
3G,»43/K)0 
4I.923,KIK) 
40.409.300 

dollsrs. 

9M,  1 06,000 
100.733,300 
118.150,300 

dollars. 
IRfi.3ft0,M« 
1701,489,049 

171.930,591 

1          dollam. 
1         01.H  43.079 
01.904,550 

1         (',4.023,450 

dollars. 
9:)  1,1 94,090 
93r.783,60l 
235,000,047 

DMrcasel 

9,90.\000 

10,350,700 

90,343,700 
.... 

14.4I4.3:)7 

i 

i             890,510 

15.234,H73 

"  This  18  a  remarkable  change  in  the  face  of  affairs.     Boston,  since  the  completion  of 
iU  nulroad,  has  advanced  more  than  New  York  has  diminished.     In  1825,  the  Erie  canal 
I  finished,  and  its  effects  in  New  York  were  as  follows : — 


Real  and  Personal  Estate,  New  York  Citv. 


YEARS. 


PopulatioD. 


Value. 


ISIS.' 

isst.. 


nnmber. 
M.519 
lfi«>.OWl 


dollars. 
H9,O74,90O 
101,160,040 


YEARS. 


IK.15. 
1S44. 


Populatioo. 


nnnlier. 
S70,QS9 
350jH00 


Value. 


ddlim. 

91H^ruav>:& 
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"  In  the  ten  years  prior  to  tlic  coustniction  of  the  canal,  the  valv 
per  cent — in  the  ten  years  succeeding  its  completion,  it  increased  11' 
years,  it  has  increased  but  eight  per  cent.  This  is  a  very  marked  res 
m  the  last  four  years,  twenty  per  cent ;  at  which  rate  her  increase,  fc 
the  completion  of  lior  railroads,  is  as  great  as  tliat  of  New  York  in  th< 
completion  of  the  Eric  canal.  Tliese  are  the  marvellous  results  of  ; 
currents  of  trade  and  the  vahie  of  property,  at  the  great  centres  of  bi 
sions  of  a  country  have  ver}  little  to  do  with  its  real  interest,  when  it 
real  routes  for  commerce.  New  York  has  expended  large  sums  for 
and  has,  in  consequence,  imposed  a  tax  upon  the  nortliern  counties 
nowise  benefitted  by  them  ;  but  will  now,  by  the  expenditure  of  Ne 
their  material  interests  connected  with  Boston." — Official  Reporlt  am 
Magazine, 

WELLAXl)  CANAL  TOLLS. — LEGAL  RAT 

The  first  column  of  figures  represents  the  amount  to  be  piu 
whole  line ;  the  second  for  passing  between  St.  Catharine's  and 
culating  the  amount  to  be  charged  for  passing  between  Port  Mj 
Lake  Erie),  and  St.  Catharine's,  the  collector  deducts  tlie  amoux 
the  first,  except  in  the  case  of  vessels  which  are  charged  as  for  tl 
reduction  from  the  old  rates  of  toll  on  nearly  every  article,  i 
per  cent  in  one  or  two  instances ;  and  on  the  principal  articles 
twenty  and  twenty-five  i^qt  cent. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Ratc«. 


5    0 
2    6 


0  lA 
0  l| 
0    li 


Steamboala,  and  TeMeltf  under  50 

tons'  burden each      10    0 

Ditto,  upward*  of  50  touf do.      15    0 

Canal  Itoats  under  50  toon,  for  pat- 

.   aengers,  chiefly do. 

Canal  scown,  boats,  lighters,   &c., 
for  freight,  chiefly do- 

1.— CaoCBRIBS  AND  PaOflSIONS. 

Flour barrels 

Pork  and  beef do. 

Jiraudy,  gin,  rum,  whuikoy,  pepper- 
mint, ihrub,  and  vinegar do. 

Wine do. 

Ditto pipe 

Ratter  and  lard I»an  el 

Ditto keg  or  firkin 

Cheese  cwt 

Bees' wax  aud  tallow do. 

Beer  and  cider do. 

Apples,  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  nut*, 

and  rice do. 

Oil do. 

Fish,  rait  or  fresh do. 

dried cwt. 

I  i  ams  and  bacon  and  sugar do. 

Tobacco,  leaf do. 

nianufkctured do. 

Kii«cuit  and  crackers barrt-l 

Oysters do. 

Onions  and  seeds bushel 

H ran  and  ship  stuffs ton 


S.— AOaiCULTl'RAL  PRUUVCS. 

Wheat,  Indian  a>m,  barley,  and  r>f 

bushel 

Oats,  potat'ies.  bean*,  peas,  seeili*, 

and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  ..  ..do. 

Raw  cotton  and  wool,  and  hay.. ton 

Hemp  oud  r^gs do. 

liheep,  hogM,  calves,  colts each 

Horsts,  horned  cattle,  hsmm do. 

Flax-seed,  aud  all  other  seed  in  brls. 
barrel 

.1.  — IRON.  SI1NBR4LS.  fiC 

Salt  and  sea  cual ton 

tiypsum,  not  cronnd,  in  bulk. . .  .do. 

giound,  in  bulk di . 

Ground  gypsum  and  cement.. barrel 

Put  and  pearl  ashes do. 

Pih-li,  tar,  vamiah,  turpentine. . .dn. 
CJriodatonea,  cat  stones,  Vnm  oru 
millaton€» toW 


Rates. 


free 
'i   a 

3     0 
0     t 
0     74 
0     G 


1  3 

2  0 

0  7* 

0  4 

0  Oi 

0  0| 


D  K  S  C  R  I  P  T 


0  0* 

0  1 

0  1 

0  Oi 


0   oi 


0     01 


free 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 


4 
0 

H 
1 

Of 


Brick,  sand,  clay,  lime,  n 

Pig  and  scrap  iron*  broke 
wronght  iron 

Iron  castings  going  np.. . 

fping  down 

Amencan  mineral  ooal, 
copperas,  manganese,  ai 
and  manufactured  lead. 

Stones,  uu wrought. 

Firewood  and  tan-baili.. . 

Stone  and  earthen-ware. 

4.— rURS,  PRLTRT,  SKI 

Raw  hides,  the  skins  ol 

I     and  wild  animals 

Furs 

Dressed  hides  and  skins.. 

j  5.— rDRNlTURB,  t 

Furniture  and  baggage.  . 

ICartSf  waggons,  sleighs 
mechanics*  tools,  farmi 
ments 

'  C— LUMBRR,  &c 

I  Squared  timber,  IS  by  1! 
,     wards,  in  vessels . . .  I00( 

I ditto,  in  raft* 

j under  IS  by  IS,  roan 

ted  timber,  in  boats  or  - 
I  lOOfl 

I in  rafts lOOi 

'Small  round  building  tJ 
I  verses  in  I  •oats....  loot 
, ditto,  in  rafts 

Boards,  plank,  scantling, 
I     lumber,  in  boats..  1000 

; ditto,  in  rafts 

I  Pipe  suves  and  heading 
{ \\  ( St  India  staTCs  and  hi 
•  Headings 

Shingles 

Saw-logs 

Cedar  pt«ts 

l*osts  and  rails  for  fencio 
jKmpcy  iMirels , 

I 


7.— A  RTIC  LRS  KUT  B3C  V  ] 

lAU  articles  of  merduaid^ 
■  merated  in  the  above  I 
Firkins,  packanR,*e... 

'  Passengers,  adultii , 

'     -  cluMrcn , 
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EiaoRATiOH  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States,  North  American  Colonies, 
&c.,  during  the  twenty  Years,  from  1825  to  1844>  inclusive. 


l^drfb 

AtMtralit 

AU 

ttnitea 

Nortb 

AnvtnJtR 

An 

YEARS. 

Aja«r4e»p 

ind  New 

vihet 

TGrAt» 

rSARS. 

Am>QTicmD 

■ad  Nfw 

niber 

TOTAU 

Cakmkea. 

ZeaUisd. 

place*. 

Colonic*. 

pl«o»- 

Ma. 

No. 

No. 

M^. 

No. 

No. 

Ne. 

N&. 

Nii. 

Ko. 

itm*^*^ 

<&»MI 

ftJ4l 

Ifl^ 

114 

14.B91 

Bnwiht 

I8M.... 

7,oa» 

1%HW 

!NI3 

llfi 

3n,poo 

frfr«mrd 

I«1i4iii& 

333»1U 

Sl^SSA 

5M513 

itttj*»s 

iim.,,. 

14. »« 

IV'li 

713 

IH 

ts^ffloa 

11437..,. 

36^770 

29.^84 

A,0« 

asfi 

71ti31 

ISM.... 

11.117 

lll,DtM 

],03a 

ISA 

ftlfKTI 

1«3&.... 

14^151 

4>77 

l4,Wt 

ifrl 

3|,1M 

IMP.... 

I.V6IU 

11^7 

s^oie 

lOT 

31J1»* 

l^^ft.... 

33.536 

n/im 

IftJWJ 

MT 

m.MT 

iHlt.... 

UJSA7 

30.M4 

i.^t 

IW 

flfl.t»fl7 

IK4fl,... 

ifK^t 

3a.W» 

KiptW 

1.938 

flfl.74i 

uai.,,. 

U,U% 

.ia,ie7 

1,*0| 

tu 

»3.160 

IMI.... 

4i,etT 

3iiie4 

B2ja23 

1*786 

iii^sai 

i«n.... 

10,1*71 

6fi,339 

3,73* 

1% 

ltl3.no 

JS4a.... 

63^M 

ft4.li3 

«,S34 

(,S341 

110^344 

isaa,,,. 

SSt,109 

iMoa 

4^3 

617 

«I,M7 

ji*4a»,.. 

lft,33S 

33.&llt 

1,478 

l^t 

M,%n 

IdW..,. 

13.074 

40,flfiO 

1300 

tJ*8 

7MM 

1M4.... 

43,5(10 

'ja,ffa4 

2,180 

K8T3 

70,68(1 

IftiU 

17,774 

I.AGO 
3.l3i 

3^ 

44»4rA 
7,M17 

IHM..., 

tUi 

Tot»l. 

5<Kt,€33 

Ml,38©     1    iSI,lftft     I    13J9I 

l.3iSK»7& 

Curried 

Affintcfl   aamuit  « 

forward 

l«],ii9 

333,213 

as,w« 

a»ci3 

GM,03& 

dom  f&r  lABt  ewe  I 

icy  yeafi  .. 

fil,T99 

PORT  CHARGES,   &C. 

The  following  are  additional  particulars,  not  contained  under  the  trade  of 
each  port,  which 


Philadelphia  Charges  for  American  Vessels,  or 

for  those  of  States  having  Reciprocity  Treaties. 

ENTRY  OP  VBiiSELS,  &c. 

Port^arget.                BNTRY  OP  VBSSBLS,  Ac 

Bntry  cf  a  vcawl  o#  IM  ton*  and  upwarda... 

dlr#.     cts. 
1       50 
I         50 
1        13 

1        00 

Crew-list  and  bood 

dirt.     ct«. 
0        63 

0        40 

lUwiatO' and  bond 

Biilof  bealtb .1 

0      so 

1        00 

Clearanee  of  a  Teurl  of  100  tint  or  upward*. 
Ditto  of  a  Teasel  undtr  100  tons 

1        30 
I         .V) 

Sea>letter • 

0        80 

Vouchers  are  givea  in  all  cases. 

New  Orleans.^ Customs*  fees  for  entrance  and  clearance  of  vessels  are  from  five  to  ten 
dollars. 

Harboiir-mastcr*s  fees,  three  cents  per  ton,  American  measurement. 
Port- wardens'  fees,  five  dollars  for  each  vessel. — Vouchers  always  given. 


NEW  YORK. 

Light  Monty, — Not  charged  to  any  vesseb. 

Entry  Ffr.— Every  vessel,  under  any  flag,  pays  this  charge,  being  three  dollars,  if  under  100 
tons ;  and  five  dollars  fifty  cents,  if  of  100  tons  or  over. 

Measurement. — Every  foreign  vessel  upon  entering  a  port  in  the  United  States  for  the  first 
time  pays  this  charge,  which  is,  if  under  100  tons,  one  dolbr;  over  100  tons,  but  less  than  200 
tons,  one  dollar  fifty  cents  ;  if  200  tons  or  over,  two  dollars. 

Telegraph. — Paid  only  by  vessels  which  use  it  by  contract,  liaving  private  signals. 

Permits. — These,  being  for  passengers'  luggage,  are  charged  to  the  vessel,  twenty  cents  for 
every  five  passeneers. 

United  States  Hospital  Money, — This  is  a  charge  made  exclusively  to  American  vessels,  being 
twenty  cents  per  montli  for  master,  officers,  and  crew,  each,  for  tlie  time  absent  from  Uie  United 
States. 

Tlie  above  arc  the  fees  paid  upon  the  entering  of  a  vessel,  and  for  which  a  voucher  is  given  by 
the  cashier  of  tlie  customs. 

U(>on  clearing  for  a  foreign  port,  the  only  charge  to  a  foreign  vessel  is,  if  under  100  tons,  one 
dollar  lifty  cents ;  if  100  tons  or  over  two  dollars  fifty  cents.  The  same  charge  to  American  vessels, 
with  tliese  additional :  crew-list,  sixty-five  cents  ;  articles  certified,  twenty  cents ;  bill  of  health, 
when -required,  twenty  cents  ;  and  certified  manifest,  when  required,  twenty  cents.  No  voucher 
is  given  (or  tlicse  cliarges  — See  all  odier  {Kirticulars  under  tlic  head  of  New  York, 
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AMERICA. 


BALTIMORE  PORT  CHARGES. 


Botry  at  the  cuttom*  of  a  Tessel  of  100  toot  or 

upward! 

Clearance       ditto  ditto , 

Diltn,  if  under  100  tona , 

Entry , 

Clearance , 

Surveyor*!  fee  (with  a  cargo) , 

Ditto,  (in  ballast) , 

Certifying  manifeat , 

Rill  of  health,  when  required 

Lint  of  seamen,  ditto 


Currency. 


dlrs.      eta. 


50 

50 

60 

50 

00 

67 

0 

90 

0 

SO 

0 

09 

Vessels  arriving  from  sea  between  the  80th  of  April  and  the  1st  of  ^ 
come  to,  at  the  Lazaretto  Point,  and  there  remain  until  visited  by  Uie  I 


HEALTH    OFFICER'S   FEB. 


Ship  or  barque.... 
Brig  or  brigautine 
8chi)Oiier  or  nloop. 


Currency. 


dlrs.  eta. 

6  00 

4  00 

2  00 


United  States  vessels  are  also  charged  with  hospital  money,  frona 
vessels  are  exempt. 


CHARLESTON  CUSTOMS.  FEE.S,  &c. 

Currency. 

Rnti^nce  of  a  Teaael,  under  100  tons 

dlrs.  cts. 
I      70 
«      70 
1      70 
9      70 
1      50 
S      00 

„            over  100  tons 

Clf^arkncA  of  a  Tmael.  under  100  tons. . .......... 

„             over  100  tons 

^Surveyor's  fees,  on  a  vei«sel  under  100  tons 

1*        „               f,             ,p          over  100  tons 

*  The  surveyor's  fees  are  mily  charged  on  the  first  visit  of  a  veaael  t 

Harbour-master's  fee,  one  cent  and  a  half  per  ton. 

The  officers  of  customs  give  no  vouchers  for  their  fees ;  the  harbour- 

lliere  are  no  charges  levied  on  British  vessels  in  the  port  of  Charlei 
on  vessels  under  the  American  flag ;  nor  are  there  any  commercial,  fij 
enjoyed  by  American  vessels  at  this  port  from  which  British  vessels  are  < 

Norfolk,  Virginia. — Tliere  arc  neither  tolls  nor  dues  of  any  kind  im 
on  British  shipping  in  die  ports  of  this  district,  and  the  only  fees  to  wl 
two  dollars  for  a  square-rigged,  or  one  dollar  twenty-five  cents  for  lessei 
master,  for  mooring,  securing,  or  removing  the  vessel ;  and  the  fees  of 
entry  or  clearance,  depending,  however,  principally*  upon  the  number 
ments  that  may  be  reouired,  the  charge  for  each  being  regulated  by  Act< 
the  same  throughout  the  United  States,  viz. : — 


CUSTOMS,  FEES,  &c 


Entry  of  a  Teasel  of  100  tons  or  up- 
wards   

.,        „        M        under  100  tons. . . 

Ck-armnoe  nf  a  vessel  of  100  tons  or 
upwards , 


Currency. 


CUSTOMS,  PEES,  d 


dlrs.  cts.  I 

.Clearance  of  a  vessel  under 
2      50  ;  Erer  y  official  bond  taken ... 

1  50  Debenture  or  other  certiieat 

Permit  to  land  goods , 

2  r»  'Bill  of  health 


The  only  vouchers  given  are  the  documents  tliat  may  be  required,  i 
emorandum  of  the  several  charges  incurred  will  be  furnished  ;  but  such 

There  are  no  charges  levied  on  British  vessels  to  which  those  unde 
arc  not  liable  ;  nor  are  tliere  any  sort  of  commercial,  fiscal,  or  other  at 
one  and  not  by  the  other,  being  placed  upon  terms  of  perfect  reciprocity 
between  the  two  countries. 
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Rates  of  Pilotage  for  T^bee  Bar  and  River  Savannah  ;  as  revised  by  a  Law  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  passed  December^  1836,  adding  Twenty  per  cent  to  the  former  Rates. 


oftAFT  or 

WATBft. 

■Aft  PILOTAOB,  AND  TO  COCKSPUft, 
OB  lAPB  ANCUOBAOB. 

rBOM  COCBtPUB 

TO  BATANNAB. 

TOTAL  AMUUNT. 

Feet 

United  Stetet  ;        Poieini 
VcMelt.        1         Vemeb. 

United   State* 

Poreifn 
Ve»«eU. 

United 

States 

Porrin 
Vewels. 

VeMel*. 

Ve«el«. 

dlW.     CIS. 

din.     cu. 

din.    CCS. 

din.     ctB. 

din. 

CtB. 

dlra.     cu. 

6 

0       73 

10        08 

4        08 

6       13 

10 

80 

10       SO 

T 

7        50 

11        35 

4        50 

6       75 

19 

00 

18        00 

8 

8        IS 

IS        33 

4        98 

7        47 

18 

90 

10        80 

9 

10        14 

15        91 

6        13 

9        SO 

10 

87 

84        40 

10 

11         40 

17         10 

6        90 

10        35 

18 

30 

87        45 

11 

13        33 

19        98 

7        98 

11        97 

91 

30 

31        95 

13 

16        08 

94         13 

9        73 

14        56 

85 

80 

38        70 

134 

17        76        1        30        04 

10        74 

10        11 

88 

50 

49        T5 

13 

10        50 

SO        34 

11        79 

17        68 

31 

35 

47        08 

134 

31        43 

33         13 

IS        93 

10        80 

St 

35 

51         58 

14 

3t        14 

33        31 

18        30 

19        89 

35 

40 

53         10 

uk 

S3        46 

35        19 

14        07 

SI         11 

37 

53 

50        30 

15 

33        50 

38        34 

15        39 

93        06 

40 

95 

61         48 

IM 

87        00 

40        50 

16        33 

34        85 

43 

83 

M        85 

10 

38        M        1         43        75 

17         10 

35        65 

45 

60 

68        40 

164 

80        00                 45        00 

18        03 

87        05 

48 

03 

78        05 

17 

39        34                 48        51 

19        41 

SO        11 

51 

75 

n        68 

171 

33        90                 50        85 

30        40 

30        60 

54 

80 

81         45 

18 

35        58                 53        37 

SI         43 

S3        IS 

57 

00 

85         50 

18* 

37        33                 55        98 

83        41 

33        63 

59 

73 

89        00 

10 

30        84                 50        40 

S3        91 

35        86 

03 

75 

95        63 

104 

41        61                 03        70 

34        09 

87        40 

60 

68 

99        05 

RATES  OF  PILOTAGE   FOR  THE  HARBOUR 

OF 

BOSTON. 

Fbw  at  PiloUfe  on  all  VcmcIb  oatward 
bound. 

ProM  NoTenber  1st 

PnoB  May  1st  to 

Prom  May  1st  to 

ID  May  Ut. 

November  1st. 

to  May  1st. 

NoTember  let. 

Feet. 

At  per  Foot. 

Feet. 

At  p<fr  Foot. 

Feet. 

At  per  Foot. 

Feet.  1  At  per  Foot- 

din.  cte. 

din.  cts. 

din.  cts. 

din.  cts. 

7.... 

0      00 

7.... 

0      75 

7.... 

1      45 

7.... 

1       10 

8.... 

0      90 

8.... 

0      75 

8.... 

1       45 

8.... 

1      10 

9.... 

0      90 

9.... 

0      75 

0.... 

1       45 

9.... 

1       10 

10.... 

0      95 

10.... 

0      80 

10.... 

1       50 

10.... 

1       90 

11.... 

1      00 

II.... 

0      85 

11... 

1       78 

11.... 

1       95 

19.... 

1      05 

19.... 

0      90 

18.... 

1       77 

:8.... 

1       30 

IS.... 

1       10 

13.... 

0      05 

13.... 

1       77 

13.... 

1       35 

14.... 

1       10 

14.... 

0      95 

14.... 

1      87 

14.... 

1       35 

15.... 

1       10 

15.... 

0      95 

15.... 

1       87 

15.... 

1       35 

16.... 

1       10 

10.... 

0      95 

16.... 

1       87 

10.... 

1       35 

17.... 

1       10 

17.... 

1      00 

17.... 

1       87 

17.... 

1       3.^ 

18.... 

1       80 

18.... 

1       00 

18.... 

9      50 

18.... 

1       88 

19.... 

1       30 

19.... 

1       85 

19.... 

9      75 

19.... 

1       88 

80.... 

1       50 

90.... 

1       50 

90.... 

3      00 

80.... 

1       88 

81.... 

9       80 

81.... 

1       75 

81.... 

4      00 

91.... 

8      80 

88.... 

8       50 

88.... 

9      00 

88.... 

4      00 

89.... 

3       00 

SS.... 

9      75       93.... 

8      85 

93.... 

4      00 

93.... 

3      00 

84.... 

8      75       94.... 

9      85 

94.... 

4      00       ;94.... 

S      00 

85.... 

8       75        85.... 

8       85 

85.... 

4      00        85.... 

5      00 

Thk  Export  of  Domestic  Cotton  Goods  from  the  Port  of  Boston,  during  Februaiy  28thy 

1845,  has  been  as  follows  : 


PLACES. 


LiTerpool 

Valparaiso 

Rio  Janeiro 

Smyrna. 

I-H«*y« 

Buenos  Ayres , 

Para 

Coast  of  Africa 

Port-ao-Pflnce 

Carrit^  forward 


Bales  and 


PLACES. 


number. 

8 

1350 

836 

313 

170 

63 

35 

II 

IT 


I  Broaght  forward. 

C'pe  Haytien 

Aux  Cayes , 

:N«w  Orleans 

New  York 

Charlerton 


Total  ibr  Fbbraary 


tl03     Tetel  for  niM  WM^ba. 
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Gboss  Return  of  British  and  foreign  Trade  at  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  Year 

ending  December  31,  1844. 


A  R  R  I  V  B  D. 

DEPARTED. 

NATIONS. 

Ve^iiek. 

T.„«se.    I      Crew,     j     ^."J- "^ 

VeiaeU.  j    Tonnage. 

Crewa. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

British 

United  States 

French 

Swedirii 

Prusfian.... 
Hamburg.  .. 
Bremen ..... 

numbt-r. 

68 

311 

0 

tout.        i     number. 

12,861     1              509 

615,646     !             2646 

350                      15 

2,300                     64 

320                      10 

400     1                 19 

2.134                      90 

£     i.  d. 
40.004     8  11 
771,571     2    4 
2,700    0    0 
17.008  10     6 
2,283  15    0 
5,850    U    0 
65.430     7     5 

number. 

64 

311 

1 
6 
1 
1 
6 

ton*. 

10,826 

615,646 

350 

2,300 

S20 

400 

2.134 

number. 
590 
2646 
15 
61 
10 
19 
90 

£     t.4. 

53302    3    0 
1,723,811    9    6 
3,456    0    • 
2,256  11    4 
balla»C. 
ditto. 
2,925    0    0 

Total 

394 

624,011     ,             3309 

913,848     4     2!       390                031.976     ,              3390     1 1^86,651    4  10 

The  number  of  vessels  which  arrived  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  coasting  trade, 
during  the  year  (the  tonnage  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained),  was  as  follows,  viz.:  ships, 
56  ;  brigs,  293  ;  schooners,  1496  ;  sloops,  329.     Total,  2174  vessels. 

Of  the  sixty- eight  British  vessels  which  arrived  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  in  1844, 
there  were  from  Great  Britain,  with  iron  fifteen,  value  of  cargoes  40,5031.  J0«.  Ad. ;  salt 
twoy  value  of  cargoes  2292Z.  4«.  6cf. ;  salt  and  coal  one,  value  of  cargo  15751. ;  salt  and 
merchandise  one,  value  of  cargo  2026/. 

From  Trinidad,  with  hides,  cocoa-nuts,  &c.,  one,  value  of  cargo  245/. ;  hides  ooe, 
value  of  cargo  270/.  ;  in  ballast  six.  Port  of  Spain,  in  ballast  five.  St.  John,  Nom 
Scotia,  lumber  one,  value  of  cargo  135/.  IO5.  6c/.  St  John^  New  Brunswick,  staves  and 
grindstones  one,  value  of  cargo  83/.  IO5.  6^/. ;  laths  one,  value  of  cargo  56/.  lOf.  6d; 
plaster  seven,  value  of  cargoes  359/.  12^.  \d,  ;  salt  and  fish  one,  value  of  cai]go 
87/.  lOs,  6</. ;  plaster  and  fish  one,  value  of  cargo  79/.  10«.  6c/.;  plaster  and  salt  one, 
value  of  cargo  87/.  12^.  \d,  Dorchester,  New  Brunswick,  with  griudstones  ooe, 
value  of  cargo  47/.  10*.  \d,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  with  plaster  two,  value  of  cargoes 
139/.  95.  \\d. 

From  Nova  Scotia,  with  laths  one,  value  of  cargo  61/.  Is.  6d, ;  in  ballast  one;  fish 
one,  value  of  cargo  36/.  1*.  6d.  Nassau,  New  Providence,  with  turtle,  sponge,  &c, 
one,  value  of  cargo  126/.  5s,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  with  confectionary  one,  value  of 
cargo  113/.  IO5.  6d, ;  in  ballast  one.  Salt  Key,  in  ballast  one.  Ragged  Island,  in  bal- 
last one.  Eleuthera,  with  pine  apples  one,  value  of  cargo,  1 05/.  6«.  6c/. ;  in  ballast 
one.  Turk's  Island,  with  salt  one,  value  of  cargo  96/.  5s.  Id.  Abaco,  in  ballast 
one.  Harbour  Island,  with  fruit  two,  value  of  cargoes  222/.  \5s.4d.  Bermuda,  with 
arrowroot  one,  value  of  cargo  165/.  6s. ;  in  ballast  two.  Barbadoes,  in  ballast  one, 
Matanzas,  in  ballast  one.  Sidney,  Cape  Breion,  with  coal  one,  value  of  cargo  9QL 
Total  number  of  vessels,  sixty-eight.     Total  value  of  cargoes,  49,004/.  Ss.  lldL 

Of  the  sixty-four  British  vessels  which  departed,  there  were  for  Great  Britain,  with 
quercitron,  bark,  and  bones  one,  value  of  cargo  1111/.  7s.  Id. ;  bread  stuffs  one,  value  of 
cargo  879/.  175.6c/.  For  Quebec,  in  ballast  four.  For  Charleston,  in  ballast  ooe. 
Shelbourne,  Nova  Scotia,  with  bread  stuffs  six,  value  of  cargoes  3164/.  \s.  4d.  Halifiuy 
Nova  Scotia,  with  bread  stuffs  five,  value  of  cargoes  4829/.  125.  StL  Yarmouth,  Nott 
Scotia,  with  bread  stuffs  one,  value  of  cargo  737/.  35.  6d.  St.  John's,  NewfouadJaad, 
with  bread  stuffs  two,  value  of  cargoes  1408/.  95.  6d.  St  John's,  New  Brunswick,  wU 
bread  stuffs  sixteen,  value  of  cargoes  18,994/.  25.  4d. ;  in  ballast  one,  with  bread  stnA^ 
and  pork,  &c.  one,  no  value  given  ;  with  bread  stuffs  and  apples  three,  valae  of  caigoei 
1713/L  5s.  \0d.  For  West  Indies,  with  bread  stuffs  one,  value  of  cargo  636/1  19i.  M 
Jamaica,  with  bread  stuffs  one,  value  of  cargo  1393/.  45. ;  bread  stuffs,  pork,  mod  so* 
dries  two,  value  of  cargoes,  2085/.  1 65.  lOd.  Bermuda,  with  bread  stufb  ODe,  Talueof 
cargo  1 128/.  I65.  6d.  Trinidad,  with  bread  stuffs  three,  value  of  cargoes  3149/.  12s.  1(ML; 
with  bread  stuffs  and  furniture  one,  value  of  cargo  1283/.  125.  6dL  Antigua,  with  braid 
stuffs  one,  value  of  cargo  739/.  1 15.  6d. ;  bread  stuffs  and  Ullow  one,  value  of  cvgi 
10621. 4s.  6d.  For  Barbadoes,  vi'aVi  bread  stuffs  one,  value  of  cargo  8771.  13«.  lU 
Abaco,  with  bread  stuffs  and  s>]LT\due&  ow«)N^>\^  ^^  ^^\^  4331.   I9t.  4dL    Hvboer 
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Island,  with  bread  stuffs  one,  value  of  cargo  205/.  1 U.  \d.  Eleuthera,  with  bread  stuffs 
three,  value  of  cargoes  1345/.  155.  3d.  For  Port  of  Spain,  with  bread  stuffs  three, 
value  of  cargoes  2197/.  19^.  4d.  Mauritius,  with  bread  stuffs,  &c.,  two,  value  of  car- 
goes 3423/.  6s,  2d.  Total  number  of  vessels,  sixty-four.  Total  value  of  cargoes, 
23,802/.  3#. 


Gboss  Betom  of  British  and  Foreign  Trade,  at  the  Port  of  Mobile,  during  the  Year 
ending  the  31st  of  December,  1844. 


ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

NATIONS. 

VeMeI#. 

1 
Toonage. 

Crewt. 

Valu«  ot 
C«rgo«^ 

VeM«U. 

Tonnage. 

Crew*. 

Valoe  of 
Cargoes. 

Brictob 

AoMricMi.... 

Fraacli 

Spankh 

SwwlMii 

SwdtDUn.... 

namber. 
84 
94 

t 
6 
3 
1 

tOD«. 

46,899 

S7.8S5 

813 

l.«40 

8ft9 

184 

namber. 
1674 
1049 

36 

63 

34 

11 

11,813 
09,340 

f^MO 

"400 

number. 

n 

133 
2 

A 

3 

tons. 

91,418 

54,644 

813 

1.240 

869 

184 

nvmber. 

1979 
36 
61 
31 
11 

2.818,996 
1.110.993 
8.289- 
5M 

916 

Total.... 

189 

n386 

2867 

67.053       1        Sai           1      109.198       |        2118        1     3.940.910 

Of  the  seventy-two  Britbh  vessels  which  arrived  at  Mobile,  there  were  from  Great 
Britain,  with  salt  thirty,  value  of  cargoes  10,686/. ;  salt  and  potatoes  two,  value  of 
cargoes  677/. ;  salt  and  ale  one,  value  of  cargo  460/. ;  in  ballast  twenty-eight  From 
Picton,  in  ballast,  one  ;  firom  Gibraltar,  in  ballast,  two  ;  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  ballast^ 
one ;  from  Dominique,  in  ballast,  one ;  from  Halifax,  in  ballast,  one ;  from  Virrinia,  in 
ballast,  one ;  from  Demerara,  in  ballast,  one ;  from  Algiers,  in  ballast,  one ;  from  Jamaica, 
in  ballast,  two.     Total  number  of  vessels,  seventy-two.     Total  value  of  cargoes,  11,813/. 

Of  the  seventy-seven  Britbh  vessels  which  departed,  there  were  for  Great  Britain, 
with  cotton  sixty-eight,  value  of  cargoes  2,790,696/. ;  with  cotton  and  beef  two^  value  dF 
eai^goes  28,300/. ;  for  St.  John's,  in  oallast^  two ;  for  New  Orleans,  in  ballast,  one ;  for 
Quebec,  in  ballast,  four.  Total  number  of  vessels,  seventy- seven.  Total  value  of  caigoes, 
2,818,996/. 

Census  of  New  Vark^  1845. — Population  of  city,  366,786  ;  Brooklyn,  and  other  sub- 
urban towns,  estimated  at  86,000 ;  or  a  total  population  of  about  460,000. 

Return  of  British  and  Foreign  Trade  at  the  Port  of  New  York,  during  the  Year  ending 

the  31st  of  December,  1844. 


NATIONS. 


ARRIVED. 


Tonnage. 


Oewa. 
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of  Cargoes. 


DEPARTED. 


Tonnage. 
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number. 
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II 

49 
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94 

36 

90 

49 

75 

10 


dollar*. 

1.780,578 

45,000,000 

42,500 

5,000 
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25,000 

000,000 

130,000 

60.000 

610.000 

86,000 

40,000 

2,000 
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tS.000 
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10 

1 

4 

6 
88 
29 
13 
82 
23 

7 

6 

2 

9 

6 
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68.279 

455.085 

2,240 
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7,482 
2.530 

26,823 
5,154 
1340 
1,845 
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number. 
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II 

00 
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1,313 
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1,825 
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S8 

04 

36 
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58 
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dollara. 

2.180.529 
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260.563 

10.000 


123.074 
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307.000 
170352 
1.278.000 
277,679 
04,123 
M356 


06310 


29.705 


100300 
60,000 
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24376361 
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AMERICA. 


Return  of  the  British  Trade  at  the  Port  of  New  York  du 

the  31st  of  December,  1844. 

Of  the  3*25  British  vessels  arrived,  there  were  from  Great  Brit? 
1,  vahie  of  carjjo  4100  dollars  ;  marble  1,  value  of  cargo  17*24  t 
1,  value  of  cargo  (i380  dollars ;  iron  15,  value  of  cargo  318,S 
3,  value  of  cargo  95,000  dollars  ;  soda  1,  value  of  cargo  3500  i 
of  cargo  6*2,850  dollars;  chalk  2,  value  of  cargo  9000  dollars 
cargo  48,000  dollars ;  general  cargo  15,  value  of  cargo  855,914  dc 
cargo  116,303  dollars;  oil,  &c,  2,  value  of  cargo  50,000  dollars 
2766  dollars  ;  sugar  1,  value  of  cargo  21,774  dollars  ;  in  ballast 

From  Nova  Scotia,  viz.:  Yarmouth,  with  wood  5,  value  of 
ballast  1.  Sydney,  with  coals  11,  value  of  cargo  5699  dollars, 
tatoes  1,  value  of  cargo  ()00  dollars  ;  grindstones  6,  value  of  cargo 
plaister  I,  value  of  cargo  300  dollars.  Parsboro*,  plaister  3,  val 
Walton,  plaister  1,  value  of  cargo  90  dollars.  Halifax,  (ish  4, 
dollars  ;  potatoes  2,  value  of  cargo  926  dollars  ;  coals  1,  value 
skins  1,  value  of  cargo  4162  dollars;  in  ballast  1.  Cornwallis, 
of  cargo  5730  dollars.  Douglas,  with  plaister  2,  value  of  car; 
burne,  granite  1,  value  of  cargo  338  dollars.  Truro,  with  plaisU 
dollars.  Guysboro',  with  plaister  1,  value  of  cargo  500  dollars, 
value  of  cargo  1698  dollars;  with  plaister  1,  value  of  cargo  14 
stones  2,  value  of  car-o  1800  dollars.  \Vindsor,  plaister  62,  v 
lars;  potatoes  1,  value  of  cargo  568  dollars;  in  ballast  I.  Digl 
cargo  1200  dollars;  potatoes  1,  value  of  cargo  400  dollars.  Mi 
value  of  cargo  80  dollars. 

From  Sidney  (Cape  Breton),  with  coals  2,  value  of  car* 
Brunswick,  with  plaister  2,  value  of  cargo  480  dollars;  with  po 
3100  dollars.  Nassau,  New  Providence,  with  fruit  1,  value  c 
with  wood  1,  value  of  cargo  500  dollars.  Connecticut,  with  iroi 
dollars  ;  plaister  1,  value  of  cargo  100  dollars  ;  in  ballast  5.  Rh 
Boston,  in  ballast  1.  Pernambuco,  in  ballast  2.  Bahia,  in  ball 
in  ballast  1.     Honduras,  with  mahogany  4,  value  of  cargo  11,^ 

1,  value  of  cargo  250  dollars  ;  in  ballast  1.  Newfoundland,  wi 
680  dollars  ;  salt  1,  value  of  cargo  140  dollars  ;  junk  1,  valu 
skins  3,  value  of  cargo  833^  dollars ;  in  ballast  8.  Bahamas, 
cargo  20,565  dollars  ;  fruit  2,  value  of  cargo  3850  dollars  ;  turtle 
dollars;  pine-apples  1,  value  of  cargo  1500  dollars;  dyewood 
dollars;  in  ballast  1.  Bermuda,  with  arrowroot  1,  value  of  car^ 
value  of  cargo  200  dollars;  hides  2,  value  of  cargo  2000  dol 
Vincent,  with  arrowroot  1,  value  of  cargo  200  dollars;  copper 
dollars  ;  in  ballast  3.  Nevis,  in  ballast  1.  Antigua,  with  oil,  &c 
dollars.  St.  Kitt's,  in  ballast  1.  Jamaica,  with  logwood  5,  value 
pimento  4,  value  of  cargo  39,200  dollars ;  in  ballast  2.  Barbadi 
dad,  with  hides  I,  value  of  cargo  2500  dollars;  in  ballast  1.  Pri 
potatoes  3,  value  of  cargo  2914  dollars.  Sierra  Leone,  with  oi 
dollars  ;  hides  2,  value  of  cargo,  7000  dollars  ;  cane-wood  ] 
dollars. 

Total  number  of  vessels  325. 

Total  value  of  cargoes  1,789,578  dollars. 

Of  the  333  British  vessels  departed,  there  were  for  Great  £ 

2,  value  of  cargo  70,000  dollars;  cotton  \4*  value  of  c 
cotton  seed  1,  value  of  cargo  70,860  dollars;  annotta  2,  ^ 
dollars;  logwood  2,  value  of  cargo  7810  dollars;  provisions  3 
dollars;  ashes  2,  value  of  cargo  47,020  ;  turpentine  4,  value  < 

*  One  of  these  vessels  lias  no  value  given. 
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copper  ore  1,  value  of  cargo  18,911  doUars  ;  tar  1,  value  of  cargo  17,800  dollars  ;  cedar 
1,  value  of  cargo  9400  dollars  ;  flour  1,  value  of  cargo  2300  dollars;  general  cargo  5, 
value  of  cargo  163,500  dollars  ;  provisions  one,  value  of  cargo  18,000  dollars;  beef  1, 
value  of  cargo  17,900  dollars  ;  wheat  1,  value  of  cargo  7000  dollars  ;  hides  1,  value  of 
cargo  40,000  dollars 

For  Nova  Scotia,  viz.,  Truro,  with  flour  1,  value  of  cargo  5716  dollars.  Liverpool, 
with  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo  1900  dollars.  Dalhousie,  in  bcdiast  2.  Cumberland, 
with  provisions  2,  value  of  cargo  500  dollars  ;  flour  1,  value  of  cargo  1000  dollars. 
Yarmouth,  with  flour  2,  value  of  cargo  4150  dollars;  provisions  5,  value  of  cargo 
13,350  dollars.  Halifax,  with  flour  3,  value  of  cargo  10,215  dollars;  provisions  12, 
value  of  cargo  62,598  dollars;  flour  and  tobacco],  value  of  cargo  9000  dollars; 
tobacco  3,  value  of  cargo  17,300  dollars;  hemp  1,  value  of  cargo  2500  dollars;  flour 
und  rum  1,  value  of  cargo  2000  dollars;  in  ballast  2.  Windsor,  flour  6,  value  of  cargo 
767  dollars;  provisions  12,*  value  of  cargo  1944  dollars;  flour  and  rye  1,  value  of  cargo 
95  dollars;  com  1,  value  of  cargo  32  dollars;  in  ballast  17.  Sackville,  in  ballast  1. 
Parsboro',  with  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo  50  dollars  ;  in  ballast  2.  Digby,  with  flour 
1,  value  of  cargo  400  dollars.  Herton,  in  ballast  1.  Picton,  with  tobacco  1,  value  of 
cargo  1600 dollars ;  fruit  I,  value  of  cargo  30  dollars  ;  in  ballast  4.  Sydney,  in  ballast  1. 
Guysboro',  with  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo  10,240  dollars. 

For  Newfoundland,  with  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo  4314  dollars.  With  flour  6, 
value  of  cargo  32,007  dollars  ;  provisions  54,  value  of  cargo  364,649  dollars ;  flour 
and  pork  1,  value  of  cargo  7000  dollars;  tea,  &c.  1,  value  of  cargo  1572  dollars; 
butter  1,  value  of  cargo  4500  dollars  ;  pork  1,  value  of  cargo  6000  dollars ;  molasses  2, 
value  of  cargo  12,100  dollars  ;  general  1,  value  of  cargo  7000  dollars  ;  rum,  tea,  &c.  1, 
value  of  cargo  3200  dollars;  in  ballast  1.  Placentia,  Newfoundland,  with  pork  J, 
value  of  cargo  3566  dollars.  St.  Peter*s  with  glassware  1,  value  of  cargo  18,043 
dollars.  Fogo,  Newfoundland,  with  flour,  1,  value  of  cargo  9900  dollars.  New  Bruns- 
wick, ID  transit  1.  SL  John's,  New  Brunswick,  with  flour  4,  value  of  cargo  15,353 
dollars  ;  provisions  13,  value  of  cargo  54,492  dollars  ;  tobacco  4,  value  of  cargo  24,000 
dollars;  clover-seed  1,  value  of  cargo  4500  dollars;  general  I,  value  of  cargo  150 
dollars  ;  flour  and  hemp  1,  value  of  cargo  3000  dollars  ;  staves  1,  value  of  cargo  2000 
dollars;  in  ballast  9;  in  transit  2.  St.  Andrew's,  with  wheat  1,  value  of  cargo  3000  dol- 
lars ;  in  ballast  1.  Miramichi,  New  Brunswick,  provisions  4,  value  of  cargo  25,095  dol- 
lars. Calais,  New  Brunswick,  in  ballast  2.  For  Canada,  in  ballast  2.  Quebec,  general 
1,  value  of  cargo  16,450  dollars  ;  naval  stores  1,  value  of  cargo  4400  dollars;  in  ballast 
18;  with  resin  1,  value  of  cargo  7540  dollars;  provisions  2,  value  of  cargo  27,000 
dollars.  Montreal,  with  lead  1,  value  of  cargo  9270  dollars  ;  tar  1,  value  of  cargo 
10,500  dollars.  Africa,  in  ballast  3.  Sierra  Leone,  assorted  cargo  1,  value  of  cargo 
8941  dollars  ;  tobacco  1,  value  of  cargo  2855  dollars.  Gambia,  with  tobacco  1,  value 
of  cargo  11,000  dollars.  Pernambuco,  with  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo  5450  dollars. 
Demerara,  with  provisions  3,  value  of  cargo  21,430  dollars.  Honduras,  with  provisions, 
3,  value  of  cargo  29,000  dollars.  Green  Turtle  Key,  with  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo 
900  dollars;  lumber  1,  value  of  cargo  2200  dollars.  Eleuthera,  with  flour  1,  value  of 
cargo,  350  dollars.  Harbour  Island,  with  flour  and  hemp  1,  value  of  cargo  1900  dol- 
lars. Albaco,  with  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo  1700  dollars.  Bermuda,  with  pro- 
visions 7,  value  of  cargo  45,058  dollars;  flour  3,  value  of  cargo  14,100  dollars. 
Aotigua,  with  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo  4331  dollars.  St.  Vincent,  with  provisions  3, 
value  of  cargo  19,798  dollars.  St.  Kitt's,  with  flour  and  meal  1,  value  of  cargo  8000 
dollars.  Jamaica,  with  provisions  3,  value  of  cargo  15,130  dollars  ;  assorted  cargo  1, 
value  of  cargo  6367  dollars.  Montego  Bay,  with  provisions  2,  value  of  cargo  8570  dol- 
lars. Barbadoes,  with  provisions  2,  value  of  cargo  11,396  dollars;  flour  I,  value  of  cargo 
73(K>  dollars.  Norfolk,  in  ballast  1 .  Menadie,  with  wheat  1,  value  of  cargo  350  dollars. 
Eastport,  in  ballast  1.  SL  Stephen's,  South  Carolina,  in  ballast  1.  Sisal,  Mexico, 
io  btllast  1.     Wilmington,  in  ballast  1.     Nassau,  New  Providence,  with  provisions  2, 

*  One  of  these  vessels  lias  no  value  giveo. 
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value  of  car^  4240  dollars  ;  with  flour  2,  value  of  cargo  4800  do 
with  apples  1,  value  of  cargo  2500  dollars  ;  provisions  3,  value  o 

Total  number  of  vessels  333. 

Total  value  of  cargoes  2,189,529  dollars. 

Port  of  Charleston. — Of  the  92  British  vessels  which  a: 
1844y  there  were  from  Great  Britain,  with  coals  and  iron  1,  va 
iron  4,  value  of  cargo  9265/. ;  salt  and  potatoes  3,  value  of  caq 
coals  4,  value  of  cargo  1100/.;  salt,  hardware,  and  earthenwi 
13,379/.;  coals  2,  value  of  cargo  285/.  \0s.;  salt,  coals,  dry  gi 
value  of  cargo  12,280/.;  salt  12,  value  of  cargo  2640/.  6s.  6d.i 
ale  1,  value  of  cargo  396/.;  salt,  potatoes,  and  ale  1,  value  < 
linen,  salt,  and  potatoes  1,  value  of  cargo  380/.;  coals  and  pol 
152/.  \0s, ;  hay,  potatoes,  and  salt  2,  value  of  cargo  318/. ;  dry  { 
5330/.;  in  ballast  16. 

From  Nassau,  with  turtle  1,  value  of  cargo  20/. ;  in  balla 
cotton  1  (in  distress).  Demerara,  in  ballast  2.  Rio  de  Janei 
badoes,  in  ballast  2.  Jamaica,  in  ballast  5.  Sl  Thomas,  in  b 
ballast  4.  Harbour  Island,  with  salt  and  fruit  1,  value  of  cargo  4 
Gibraltar,  in  ballast  4.  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  in  ballast  2.  1 
92.     Total  value  of  cargoes  47,457/.  is.  6d. 

Of  the  99  British  vessels  which  departed,  there  were  for  Grc 
and  turpentine  3,  value  of  cargo  43,029/.  Ss, ;  cotton  and  chain  c 
13,261/.  17*.;  rice,  cotton,  and  paddy  I,  value  of  cargo  16,0i 
amathis  1,  value  of  cargo  12,604/.  12*.  3d.;  paddy,  cotton,  and 
4031/.  9*.  ;  rice  and  cotton  5,  value  of  cargo  49,920/.  17*.  3d. ;  c 
value  of  cargo  5038/.  2*.  Sd. ;  cotton  39,*  value  of  cargo  396 
and  paddy  5,  value  of  cargo  43,196/.  Is.  2d. ;  cotton,  rice,  corn,  ( 
of  cargo  10,345/.  3*.  ;  cotton  and  naval  stores  1,  value  of  cargo  1 
and  tallow  1,  value  of  cargo  557/.  1 1*.  Sd. ;  cotton,  tar,  and  pi 
15,455/.  6s.  3d. ;  cotton,  copper-ore,  and  pilch  1,  value  of  ca 
paddy,  cotton,  and  ambergris  I ,  value  of  cargo  5189/.  1 U.  2d.  ;  c( 
value  of  cargo  28,173/.  16*.  7d, ;  cotton  and  planks  3,  value  of  c 
paddy,  cotton,  and  cane-reed  1,  value  of  cargo  9320/.  is.  \d. 

For  Rotterdam,  with  rice  I,  value  of  cargo  1981/.  85.  8d. 
British  West  Indies,  with  rice  6,  value  of  cargo  4646/.  5s.;  rice  ai 
568/.  2*.  6d.;  rice  and  peas  1,  value  of  cargo  \0\2L  iOs.;  rice,  pi 
value  of  cargo  1261/.  Nassau,  with  rice  and  corn  1,  value  of  car 
corn  1,  value  of  cargo  145/.  18*.  3d.;  rice,  corn,  and  flour  I,  val 
and  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo  1162/.  3*.  2d.  ;  lumber,  provia 
value  of  cargo  268/.  8«.  6d. ;  rice,  lumber,  and  corn  1,  value  of 
value  of  cargo  821/.  9**  6d.;  rice,  corn,  and  peas  2,  value  of  car| 
timber  and  wine  1,  value  of  cargo  46/.  I65.  St.  Jolin*s,  New  Bn 
value  of  cargo  67/.  10*.  Stettin,  Prussia,  with  rice  and  cof 
3863/.  14*.  Jamaica,  with  rice  and  boards  1,  value  of  cargo  10: 
with  lumber,  rice,  and  corn  1,  value  of  cargo  159i^  St. 
timber  1,  value  of  cargo  222/.  15*.;  with  provisions  1,  value  of  ca 
in  ballast  1.  Mobile,  in  ballast  1.  Total  number  of  vessels  99. 
732,009/.  11*.  36/. 

Port  OF  Wilmington.— Of  the  30  British  vessels  which  arri^ 
from  Great  Britain,  with  ballast  and  specie  ] ,  value  of  cargo  583/.  ( 
salt  and  specie  1,  value  of  cargo  312/.  15*.;  Demerara,  with  ballas 
cargo  895/.  16*.  Sd. ;  Nevis,  with  ballast  and  specie  2,  value  of  car] 
gua,  with  ballast  and  specie  6,  value  of  cargo  1 186/.  12*.;  Trinidad , 
3,  value  of  cargo  625/.;  Jamaica,  ballast  and  specie  2,  value  o 

*  One  vessel  arrived  in  distress,  and  departed  with  cotton.     ] 
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Nassau,  ballast  and  specie  4,  value  of  car^  750(;  Halifax,  with  potatoes  1,  value  of 
cargo  62/.  lOs.  ;  New  York,  in  ballast  1;  Turk's  Island,  with  salt  1,  value  of  cargo 
86/.  6s.  Sd. ;  salt  and  specie  1 ,  value  of  cargo  250/. ;  Sl  Kitt*8,  in  ballast  and  with 
specie  3,  value  of  cargo  750/.;  St.  Vincent,  in  ballast  and  specie  1,  value  of  cargo 
208/.  6s.  Bd.    Total  number  of  vessels,  30.     Total  value  of  cargoes,  6960/.  I3s.  Sd. 

Of  the  30  British  vessels  departed,  there  were  for  Great  Britain,  with  turpentine  and 
tar  2,  value  of  cargo  1895/.  \6s,  8d.;  with  lumber  and  tar  1,  value  of  cargo  162/.  Is.  Ad. 
Grenada,  with  lumber,  rice,  and  tobacco  1,  value  of  cargo  500/.  Barbadoes,  lumber, 
rice,  and  staves  1,  value  of  cargo  250/. ;  lumber  and  shingles  1,  value  of  cargo  76/.  Os,  lOd. 
Antigua,  lumber  and  staves  5,  value  of  cargo  1153/.  2s.  6d, ;  lumber  and  shingles  1, 
value  of  cargo  250/.  Montserrat,  resin,  tar,  and  rice  1,  value  of  cargo  145/.  16*.  Sd. 
Nevis,  lumber  and  staves  2,  value  of  cargo  343/.  15*. ;  staves  and  shingles  1,  value  of 
cargo  104/.  3s.  4d.  Trinidad,  lumber  and  corn  1,  value  of  cargo  166/.  13*.  4d,;  lumber 
and  staves  I,  value  of  cargo  142/.  10*.;  lumber  and  rice  1,  value  of  cargo  375/. 
Nassau,  lumber  and  shingles  4,  value  of  cargo  658/.  6s.  Sd.  Halifax,  rice  and  tar  1, 
value  of  cargo  264L  1 1*.  Sd. ;  rice  and  naval  stores  1,  value  of  cargo  625/.  Jamaica, 
lumber  and  shingles  1,  value  of  cargo  187/.  10*.;  lumber  and  rice  1,  value  of  cargo  250/. 
St.  Kitfs,  lumber  and  staves  3,  value  of  cargo  771/.  1*.  Sd.  Total  number  of  vessels,  30. 
Total  value  of  cargoes,  8361/.  9*.  Sd. 

Commerce  and  Navigation  of  Baltimore,  1844. — ^The  following  is  a  list  of  the  foreign 
and  coastwise  arrivals  at  the  port  of  Baltimore,  during  the  year  1844,  made  up  from  the 
monthly  tables  published  in  the  Baltimore  American : — 

Total  Foreign — ships,  60  ;  barques,  48  ;  brigs,  198  ;  schooners,  127.  Total  coast- 
wise — ships,  17  ;  barques,  55  ;  brigs,  182;  schooners,  929. 

The  whole  number  of  arrivals,  during  the  year  1844,  was  1620.  Of  this  number 
there  were,  American,  1508;  British,  65;  Bremen,  34;  Hanoverian,  four;  Swedish, 
two  ;  Spanish,  two  ;  Oldenburg,  one  ;  Sardinian,  one  ;  Holland,  one ;  Hamburg,  one  ; 
aod  Danish,  one. 

Commercial  Navigation  of  Boston,  in  1844. — ^The  following  tables  embrace  the  arri- 
vals and  clearances  at  the  port  of  Bos^ton,  during  the  year  1844,  commencing  on  the 
1st  of  January,  and  ending  on  the  30th  of  December : — 

Arrivals. — Foreign — ships,  156;  barques,  214;  brigs,  598;  schooners,  1237. 
Coastwise — ships,  121;  barques,  191;  brigs,  785;  schooners,  4008;  sloops,  152. 
Total  number  of  arrivals  for  the  year  1844,  ships,  277  ;  barques,  405;  brigs,  1383  ; 
schooners,  5245 ;  sloops,  152. 

Of  the  above,  there  were,  British,  15  barques,  131  brigs,  and  1009  schooners  ;  Sici- 
lian, two  barques  and  Bve  brigs ;  Swedish,  one  barque  and  four  brigs  ;  Bremen,  two  ships 
and  one  brig  ;  Prussian,  one  barque  and  two  brigs  ;  German,  one  brig  ;  Hamburgian, 
four  brigs;  Dutch,  one  brig  ;  Norwegian,  one  barque  ;  Sardinian,  one  brig  ;  Austrian, 
one  barque  ;  and  the  remainder,  American. 

Clearances. — Foreign — ships,  93;  barques,  202;  brigs,  515;  schooners,  1166. 
Coastwise — ships,  205;  barques,  211  ;  brigs,  627;  schooners,  1627;  sloops,  104.  To- 
tal number  of  clearances  for  the  year  1844,  ships,  298  ;  barques,  413;  brigs,  1142  ; 
flchooners  2973  ;  sloops,  104. 

Of  the  above,  there  were  British,  15  barques,  130  brigs,  and  1025  schooners  ;  Sici- 
lian, three  barques  and  five  brigs;  Swedish,  one  barque  and  three  brigs;  Bremen,  two 
ships  and  one  brig  ;  Prussian,  one  barque  and  two  brigs  ;  German,  one  brig;  Hambur- 
gian, four  brigs  ;  Dutch,  one  brig  ;  Norwegian,  one  barque;  Sardinian,  one  brig;  and 
the  remainder  American. 

A  large  number  of  wood  coasters  have  also  arrived,  which  are  not  included  in 
the  above  estimate.  The  disparity  between  the  arrivals  and  clearances  is  owing  to 
tbe  fact  that  a  great  number  of  the  vessels  which  are  reported  as  arrived,  do  not  clear 
at  the  custom-house  before  sailing,  being  under  licence. 

During  the  year,  the  royal  mail  steamship  BrUannia^  running  between  this  port  and 
Liverpool,  has  entered  and  cleared  at  the  custom-house  four  times.  The  Hibemia  has 
entered  five,  and  cleared  six  times.  The  Caledoma  has  entered  and  cleared  five  times. 
The  Aeadk^  has  entered  five,  and  cleared  four  times. 
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Tobacco  Inspections  of  Virginia,  and  Stocks  for  IC 


DATE. 


I  In«pections. 


Stock 


September  30th.  1840.  c 
September  30th,  1841., 


bo(«he»d«. 
58,034 
51.994 


bogaliei 
13,81 

8.71 


Foreign  Clearances  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  S 


PLACES. 

TOBACCO. 

Hogsheada.  {      Stema. 

Tiercea. 

Balea.       >     Scj 

Leith 

number.    |    nomber. 

660 
8.460 
1,504                3843 

347                  551 
2.026                  218 
2,7854 
1,748 
1.137 

number. 

115 

2274 

395 

3 

336 
212 

69 
3 

nomber. 
148 

If 

niu 

Loudon 

Bremen 

Amaterdun  . . « • 

Antwerp..  ...«.••........• 

Cowev,  tic 

Maneilles 

Bordeaux  «••••........••• 

Pemftnibnco*  ■••■■••.•..•• 

Lirerpool • 

5,602 
3,048 

«,iftO 
7« 
924 

1462 

Harre 

Jamaics 

Haranna 

Kincaton 

Rotterdam 

Gibraltar 

Qlaamw 

Bolifia 

■'           1 

Genoa 

*468                 !' 

Barbadoea 

Bristol 

Ln»>om , 

RiS 1 

440 

562 

•• 

Triecte j 

Bahia ' 

Total • 

M.44t|     1 

6074 

3403 

100 

Estimated  Value  of  Foreign  and  Coastwise  Exports  from  the 

City  Point,  Virginia. 

34.4421  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  rained  at  125  doIUra  per  hogahead  .. . 
6,074  do.  sleto  do.,  Talued  at  20  dollars  per  hogshead .... 

3,403  tierces  of  tobacco,  valued  at  50  doIlArs  per  tierce 

100  bales  of  tobacco,  ▼ained  at  30  dollars  per  bale 

18  hogMheads  of  scrap  do.,  ▼aloed  at  20  dnUars  ptr  hogshead.... 

6.34.'i  bales  of  cotton,  ralued  at  40  dollars  per  bale 

43,12.>  barrels  of  flour,  valued  at  5  dollars  50  centi  per  barrel , 


Estimated  vaino  of  foreign  exports • 

Esu'mated  value  of  coastwise  shipments 

September  30th. —Total  value  of  cxporta  for  1841 

For  >>esr  ending  the  30ih  of  September,  1840.  the  eatimated  value 
foreign  and  coaatwLte  exports 

Excess  In  1841 

N.B.— Under  the  claaa  of  tierces  of  tobacco,  atripa  in  half  hogaheada,  and  maaul 
ment  are  embraced. 

Gross  Return  of  Britisli  and  Foreign  Trade  within  the  Port  of 
Year  ending  the  31st  of  December,  1844 


A  R  U  1 

V  E  D. 

1 

DEPART 

NATIONS. 

Vesaels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

Veasela. 

Toanage. 

CfV 

number. 

,      tona. 

number. 

dollars. 

number. 

tona. 

Bum 

British 

194 

1     70,448 

2,.'S00 

26i..^00 

163 

76.238 

1.3 

American.... 

637 

193.244 

7.762 

6,51.\t79 

841 

266AS2 

9A 

French 

30 

7.6H9 

319 

343.516 

22 

8.473 

i 

?P«"»». 

29 

5.515 

343 

08.482 

27 

8.138 

I 

Hanaratic.... 

17 

6,549 

247 

43,780 

21 

7,096 

i 

All  other  na- 

tiooa 

34 

7,864     : 

4.'>4 

369,090 

61 

0.028 

1 

Total.... 

Oil 

201,309     1 

11.74*    1 

7.637.6W  ' 

1137 

371,402 

W 
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Exports  of  Cotton  and  Tobacco  from  New  Orleans,  for  the  Year  commencing  the  Ist 
of  September,  1844,  and  ending  the  3Ist  of  August,  1845. 


W  H  ITH  BR 
EXPORTED. 

1SI4— 45 

WHITHER 
EXPORTED. 

1M4— 45 

WHITHER 
EXPORTED. 

1844-45 

5«*.675 

2,015 

36,213 

17,975 

112^995 
1,314 
7.857 
1,054 
1.153 

Brought  forward.. .. 
RotU'rdam  and  Ghent .. 
Rremeo 

712,161 

1,355 

9,111 

7,106 

0,131 

1,030 

021 

02,083 

17.201 

2.353 

Brought  forward.... 

Other  fort* ign  ports 

New  York 

834,143 

2,167 

51,880 

75^7 

78 

6,784 

»,040 

1,053 

6,000 

London 

OIa«gow  and  Greenock . . 

Oowes.  Falmouth, &e.... 

Antwtrrp,  &c 

Boston 

Cork,  Belfast,  Stc 

Hamburg.... 

ProTidencf  .Rhode  Island 
Philadelphia 

HaTre 

Gottenborgh 

Sp«in  and  Gibraltar 

West  Indies 

BOTd«anx 

Baltimore    .              .... 

MaiMlllea 

Porti^tiioYith 

Nants,  C•tt^  and  Roaen 

Genoa,  Trieste,  ftc. 

China 

Other  coastwise  ports... 

Carried  forward... . 

Carried  forward.... 

Ttotal 

711,161 

834,143 

984,620 

RECAPITULATION. 

Great  Britain 

585,888 
125.010 
33,035 

Broifirht  forwai^   .    . 

743,043 
91,458 
148,115 

France 

South  of  Europe  and  China. . . 
Coastwise 

North  of  Europe 

Carried  forward 

Total 

743.943 

984,016 

Imports  of  Cofiee  into  New  Orleans  from  all  Foreign  Ports,  from  January,  1834,  to 
January,  1845,  compiled  from  the  Records  of  the  Custom-house. 


YEARS. 

Quantity. 

Bsgs.^ 

Value. 

YEARS. 

Quantity. 

Bags.* 

Value. 

|g34 

lbs. 
15.140.610 
11,061,044 
15,094.173 
17.077,461 
11,706.144 
18,880.814 

number. 

95,253 
143,510 

90,916 
106,731 
135,668 
180,560 

dollars. 
1,0«1,106 
2.615,C05 
1300,288 
1,745345 
1.081,110 
1,731,814 

Br.  forwsrd 
1840 

lbs. 
111371350 
21.188363 
84.135.155 
21,155,854 
30,161,941 
17,757,886 

number. 
761,649 
131,430 
113369 
131,114 
188318 
107,137 

dollars. 
13316368 
2,05530s 

1835 

itos 

1941 

3,190,738 

18S7 

1841 

13»,415 
1.140,713 
1,773.139 

1HI8 

1843 

1899 

1844 

Total 

Carr.  forward 

121372,356 

761,649 

13.016,568 

l,"i0373.155 

1306,017 

23,904301 

*  Each  bair  of  coffee  is  averaged  at  100  lbs. 


A  Table  showing  the  Receipts  at  New  Orleans  of  the  Principal  Articles  from  the  In- 
terior, during  the  Year  ending  the  3 Ist  of  August,  1845,  with  their  Estimated 
Average  and  Total  Value. 


ARTICLES. 


Baeoo  assorted.,  .hhds.  &  casks 

ditto    boxes 

baas. . .  .hhds.  and  tierces 

la  bulk lbs. 

Bacg>D( pieceH 

Bate  rope coils 

Butter kegs  and  ftrkins 

barrrls 

B«ef barrek 

tierces 

-  dried lbs. 

OsMoti bales 

Cmn  neal barrels 

sacks 

boxen 

b«rrel» 

Dried  apples  and  peaches. .  do. 

Flmir do. 

Hsj bundles 

Total  Taioe  of 


Anoont. 


number, 


12391 


8358 

3.^0,000 

111,3.24 

67.600 

30.319 

396 

10.113 

3.501 

979.738 

7,yi7 

139.680 

390364 

39.091 

281.000 

2,132 

533,311 

37,196 

the  entire 


Aver- 
age. 


Valoe. 


ARTICLES. 


cto. 
00  j 
00 
00 

4* 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
6 
00 
50 
45 
«74 
00 
,174 
00 
00 
15 


dollars. 

514,160  Lard barrels 

950 kegs 

370.110  Lead pigs 

15.750  Molasses  (estimated  crop). gall. 

1,1 13,240  OaU barreln 

338,000  Oil,  lard do. 

121376. 1'oUtoes do. 

5340  Pork barrels 

SA3,791  hognheads 

40,203 lu  bulk lbs. 

3,492  Sugar  (estimated  crop)..Jihds. 

23301,711  Tsllow barrels 

10,792  Tobacco,  leaf. hogsheads 

02.859 strips do. 

342.094 (ch'g) kegs  and  boxes 

78,181 hales 

105375  Whbkey barrels 

4,404  Wheat barrels  and  sacks 

1,134,148.  Lard hogsheads 

80,165; 

for  the  yoar  1844-4.5 57,199,111  doUara. 

1M3-44 00394,710       „ 

l84»-43 ftS,7W354       „ 

1841-41 45,716,045       „ 


Amount. 


Aver- 
age. 


Value. 


number,  dlrs.  cts. 


00378, 

245.414 

732.125 

9,000,000 

144,202 

2.413 

53,779 

116300 

6,741 

4,700.000 

t00,000 

7,813 

64.093 

7,400 

9309    11 

3.7991     2 


16 

00 

3 

25 

1 

20 

0 

14 

0 

70 

24 

00 

1 

50 

10 

00 

40 

00 

0 

44 

45 

00 

17 

00 

45 

00 

100 

00 

97,651 

04,759 

167 


00 
30 
00 
00  I 
00  , 


dollan. 

961348 

707,613 

1318,455 

1,260,000 

100,083 

5731« 

80360 

1,100300 

I6O34O 

111331 

0300300 

133336 

1,884,185 

740.000 

63,708 

9,497 

7S130S 

11031s 

8350 
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Statement  of  Sugar  made  in  Louisiana, 

in  ] 

PAHISHBS, 

1-3 

1 
1 

i 
1 

1^. 

<  1 

PARISHES. 

11 
Pi 

Wa*t  Balan  Rouge,. 

No. 

(0 

4a 

67 
5^ 
37 

S4 
i3 
311 

Gl 

14 

14 
47 
3J 
44 

30 

3a 

23 
IS 
33 

»1 

No. 

i 

* 

17 

a* 

I 

4 
3(1 

4,K47 
4,4X4 

:€,4e3 
i9,at3 

13.  W^ 

ia,s3^ 
ii.'iia 

6,941 
14,7C1 

11,00* 

No.    1 
SS>'     Brougtit  furwArd .» 

*,M6     Bavon  Uifoiitehe.. 
r7,S79  Tenvb-innis.  ditto.. . 
^,?!^G  St.  M»ry,  AttiO^ipw 
a2,«*>»St,  Mrtrtin.  ditto.... 
ia,H2o  Ijifj»yem%  ditt«. ...  ,| 
la.H?*  VemnlioiijrtiitKk.... 
1 1  757  St.      t.^ntirv^      Oi3#>w 

46a 

49 
43 

AH!Qti»iai»  ,„,, 

St.  JaniM.... 

8»,  Jehu  Uie  BapOit 
SLCh«r1».  

JfAftTMlD , ■--«■ 

147 
30 
4 

n 

St.  Bernard 

7.J4». 
11,878 

1 

B 

Awitmptinu,     Eayou 

0iiren  nii«ll  p^wceU 

inftd«  in  differcot 
vafBT  hoo-^rfl...... 

Total  hogibeAiti. 

Ofttried  fiirwird.. 

4m 

310 

1^ 

157.MI 

l4B.t3»' 

7«i 

Sugar. — In  Louisiana  alone  in  the  United  States  is  it  produce 
the  cane,  and  the  quantity  so  produced  is  never  sufficient  for  con 
States,  and  in  foreign  markets  it  is  only  of  importance  as  it  su] 
our  home  demand.  The  following  table  will  show  how  varied  an< 
An  unfavourable  time  for  planting  or  an  early  frost  will  reduce  t1 
half,  and  we  are  never  actually  sure  of  our  crop  until  it  be  actual 


YEARS. 


Crop  of  1844 

.,       1843 

,      1»4« 

,       1841 

,       1840 

,       183© 

Bogshcttdfl. 

number. 
200,009 
100,000 
140,000 
96,000 
87,000 
IIS.OOO 


YEARS.         ,Hogtb 

numl 

Crop  of  1838 <        70,( 

n       1837 «5,< 

n      IMfi 70,( 

,.       1833 :        30.< 

„      I8M J      100,( 


NEW  ORLEANS  COTTON  PRESS  CHARGl 

Charges  to  Factors  and  Receivers, — Drayage,  storage,  and  I 
turning  out  for  weigliing,  twenty-seven  cents  and  a  half  per  bale 
and  ten  cents  per  bale  per  month  afterwards.     All  extra  labour  w 

Charges  to  Shippers  of  Compressed  Cotton, — Labour,  in  al 
bale.  If  not  ordered  within  fifteen  days  from  the  time  it  is  recei 
per  month  storage  will  be  charged  additional.  All  necessary  re 
Drayage  on  ship-board,  within  the  first  and  second  municipalitic 
half  per  bale ;  within  the  limits  of  the  third  municipality,  fifteen  < 

Charges  on  Uncompressed  Cotton* — All  cotton  remaining  over 
will  be  charged  ten  cents  per  bale  per  month,  and  all  labour  incur 

All  cotton  changing  ownership,  or  transferred  from  one  pa 
charged  new  storage,  and  any  labour  which  may  be  incurred. 

All  cotton  hauled  to  the  presses  for  compressing,  will  be  charj 
press,  in  addition  to  that  on  ship-board. 

All  the  foregoing  charges  will  be  considered  payable  in  cash, 
once  per  month. 
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COTTON   CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Statement  and  Total  Amount  for  the  Year,  ending;  the  31st  of  August,  1845. 


COUNTRIES..  Bale*, 


NEW  ORLEANS.         No. 

Export—  I 

To  Forvif  a  ports 836,401 

Coastwise .148,215 

Stock    on   hand,    1st  of 

September,  1845 7,550 


Deduct— 
Stock  OB  band.    1st    of 

September,  1844 

Received  from  Mobile... 
Received  from  Florida.. 
Received  from  Texas ... 

MOBILE. 

Export— 

To  Foreign  ports  

Coastwise 

Stock,  1st  of  September, 

1849 , 


Deduct— 
Stock,  1st  o#  September, 

1844 

Received  from  Florida.. 
RsrdTed  from  Texas . . . 
ReeriTed  from  New  Or- 


FLORIDA. 
Export- 
To  Foreign  ports 

Coastwise 

Stock  on    hand,    1st  of 
1845... 


Dedoet— 

Stock  oo  band,    1st  of 

September,  1844 

GEORGIA. 
Export   fkom    8avan< 
nab— 
To  Foreign  ports— Up- 


Dittn,  Sea  islands  ... 
Coastwise— Uplands . 
Ditto,  Sea  Islands... 


Burnt  in  SaTxnnah .. 
Stock  in  SaTannah.   1st 
oC  September,  1849 . 
k  in    Augw 


Augusta  and 
Hambro*.  1st  ot  Sep- 
tember, 1849. 


12,934 
12,123 
12.H30 
25.159 


390.714 
131,282 


Bales. 


092,172 


03,046 


4,175 
489 
718 


M.853 
124,040 


17.^065 
0,108 

120,370 
1,900 


304,544 
1,901 


2,736 
5.919 


922.605 


9,409 


188,093 


TOTAL.  I     1844       COUNTRIES. 


No. 


No. 


GEORGIA  (continued). 
Deduct— 

Stock  in  Savannah  and 
Augusta,  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1844 


929,128 


832,1721 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Export  from  Charles- 
ton — 
To  Foreign  ports  —  Up- 
lands  

Ditto,  Sea  Iriands 

Coastwise— Uplands 

I  Ditto,  Sea  Islands 


917.190     407390 


188,093 


Export  from  George 
town— 

To  New  York. 

Burnt  in  Charleston... c 
Stock  in  Charleston,  1st 

of  September,  1849.. 

Deduct- 
Stock  in  Charleston,  Ist 

of  September,  1844... 
Received  from  Savannah 
Receired  from    Florida, 

Key  West,&c 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Export- 
Coastwise 

Stock  on  hand,  Istof  Sep- 
tember, 1849 


Bale*. 


No. 


288,870 

20,905 

111,098 

423 


Bales. 


No. 
315,099 

19,059 


315,099 


145,502 


Deduct— 
Stock  on  hand,  1st  Sep- 
tember, 1844 


VIRGINIA. 

Export- 
To  Furei^n  ports 

Coastwise 

M  anufactured 

Stock  on  hand,  1st  of  Sep. 

tember,  1845 


421.89G 


153^ 
3,481 


10.879 


13,5361 
10,911 


12,587 
100 


3,823 
6,609 
14,500 

2,418 


491,691 


29,290 


Deduct— 
Stock  on  hand,  Istof  Sep- 
tember,  1844 


ReceiTod  at  PhUadelphU 
and  Baltimore,  over- 
land  


Total  crop  of  the  United 
States , 


12,687 


TOTAL.        1844 


No. 


29\440 


420,361 


No. 


255,997 


304,>«70 


12,487        8.618 


27,390 
2,150 


29,200       14,.'W0 


1,100 


2394.503  2.030,400 


bales. 

ToUl  crop  of  1845,  as  above 9,394,903 

Crop  of  last  year 2,030,409 


Inci 

nMBC 

xruntu 

FROM 

To  Great 
BriUin. 

To  France. 

To  North  of      Other  Foreign 
Europe.                 Ports. 

TOTAL. 

N«w  Orleans. 

bales. 

58.\8HS 
26«,IM9 
49.  KM) 
164.0H9 
218.618 

1.1.18 

246 

«.237 

I4.\614 

3,151 

1.430,300 
1,202.498 

bales. 

12,\020 

CHJI20 

7,660 

14,071 

72,221 

423 

'i»3 

69,P62 

888 

lisles.                    bales. 
33,035                       02,458 
M,843                      28,093 
7.733 

bales. 
836.401 

IfoMhr , , 

390,714 

Florida. 

64,853 

Oeergia  (Savannah  and  Darien) 

Soirtli  Carolina 

Nocth  Cnrolina 

1,214 
I9,8n 

2,242 
375 

49,795 

1,703 
3.099 

641 
14,173 

182,073 
309,779 

Virginia 

3,823 

Balrimere 

ir^v  York 

021 

3,061 

179,944 

T,120 

1,732 

11391 

OruiAlVMal 

399357 
282,685 

134,601 

190,1^ 

\ 

1383,790 

Tetnllastyenr 

9AU 

794M 

V^nft.^SA 

Incronse 

136306 

76,671 

6&,4M       \             1^;»» 

\ 

va:i^ 

ATefe.— Ttoshifpi 

■mfaftMiiriMfa 

wippi  are  ladnd 

rd\AllM«xvQ«t 

ti«m^««V)nM 

KVM 

^ 

VOt..  It. 


6  K 
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Y  B  A  R  I 


GUOWTII. 


Quantity. 


Total  crop  of  1  ^25-26 

„  18'2G-27 

„  l8'27-2« 

„  l82»-29 

„  1820-30 

„  1830-31 1,038.848 

„  1M3J-32 987,477 

„  1832-33 1,070,438 

18,^V34 1,205,394 

„  1834-35 l,2M.328 


YEARS. 


Ualctf. 

710,000 

937.000 

712,000  ' 

8.'»7.741   I 

970,84i 


Total  crop  of  183.V-3C... 

1836-37.. 

1837-38.. 
„  183(^39... 

,,  183&--I0  . 

„  1840-11.. 

1841-42... 
„  1842-43. . 

„  1843-44.. 

„  1844-t.S.. 


Consumption. 


TOTAL    CROPS. 


Total  rrop  of  the  United  States  ua  above  stated 

Adit.—  ^    ^   I 

Stocks  on  hand  at  the  commeDcemi'Dt  of  the 
year,  l»t  of  September,  1844  : 

In  the  southern  ports 

In  the  northern  ports 


Quantity. 

Quai 

bales. 

** 

ba] 

5: 
10< 

MHkr*  a  supply  of 

Deduct  t/u  rej'rom  :— 

The  i-xlport  to  foreign  ports 

Less  Texas  nnd  other  foreign 

Stocks  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year,  1st  of 
September,  1845 : 

In  the  southern  ports..... ' 

1  n  the  northern  ports ; 


2,083.756 
20.194 


.^,317 
63,809 


2.05 


Burnt  at  Savannah.. 
Burnt  at  Cliarle*ton. 
Burnt  at  New  York  . 


1,900  i 

3,481  ; 

11.200  I 


Taken  for  ht>me  use,, 


Quantity  consumed  by  and  in  the  Hands  of  Mai 


1841-45.. 
i  1843-14.. 
'1H42-43.. 
1 184 1-42.. 

1840-41., 
11830-40.. 
|l838-.30.. 

1837-38.. 
|l!«36-37. 


bales. 
3H9,f»0f. 
.346.744 
325,129 
i           267,Hi,0 
1            207,288 
29.5,193 
276,018 
246.063 
222.340 

1 K35-30  

1834-35 

1K.H.V34     

1  >i32-33                  

1^31 -,3*2   

1 830-3 1          

1K20-30 

l8'28-'29     

1827-28      

It  will  be  seen,  that  we  have  deducted  from  the  New  Orlea 
the  quantity  received  at  those  ports  from  Texas — Texas  beinp; 
next  annual  statement  will  probably  include  Texas  in  the  crop 

Our  estimate  of  the  quantity  taken  for  consumption,  do< 
manufactured  in  the  states  south  and  west  of  Virginia,  nor  an 
the  vicinity  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond. 

The  quantity  of  new  cotton  received  at  the  shipping  ports 
bales,  same  as  last  year. 

In  regard  to  the  crop  now  gathering,  we  have  loud  complai 
in  certain  sections,  while  in  others  the  yield  is  represented  as 
to  form  any  reliable  conclusion  as  to  the  quantity  that  may  res 

In  the  New  Orleans  statement,  we  notice  an  allowance  of  ( 
up  the  river  to  the  western  states.     As  it  is  probable  some  of 
delphia  and  Baltimore  *<  overland,''  we  omit  the  overland  iter 
crop  for  this  year. 
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ICE  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES'. 

The  principal  locality  for  cutting  ice  to  be  exported  to  foreign  countries,  is  the 
Wenham  Lake^  near  Boston.  Boston  and  the  suburb,  or  town  of  Charlestown, 
near  the  lake,  are  the  principal  places  of  export 

There  are  in  Boston  sixteen  companies  engaged  in  transporting  ice  to  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  New  Orleans,  South  America,  and  Europe,  and  to  other 
warm  climates.  In  1830,  the  quantity  of  ice  shipped  from  Charlestown  to 
distant  ports  amounted  to  30,000  tons.  No  less  than  50,000  tons  were  exported 
from  Boston.  The  expense  to  the  shippers  was  12,340  dollars,  or  a)>out  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  a  ton.  The  average  receipts  were  3,570,000  dollars ;  a  single 
firm  in  Boston  freighted  101  vessels,  and  a  cargo  was  sent  to  the  East  Indies  and 
exchanged  pound  for  pound  for  cotton,  which  was  sold  at  a  profit  in  England. 
Sawdust,  for  packing,  is  worth  three  dollars  per  cord.  Formerly,  ice  sold  in 
New  Orleans  for  six  cents  (threepence)  per  lb.,  and  now  sells  for  one  cent  {one 
halfpenny)  per  lb.;  but  more  money  is  made  from  the  increased  consumption 
at  one  cent  Chan  was  made  at  six  cents.  The  ice  is  sawed  into  blocks  by  a 
machine,  and  is  packed  on  board  the  vessel  with  straw  and  hay,  in  thin  deal 
boxes,  air-tight.  One  company  expended  7000  dollars  for  hay  alone.  The 
annual  crop  of  Wenham  Lake  ice  is  considered  good  at  200,000  tons,  and  can 
be  cut  and  housed  in  about  three  weeks. 

In  September,  1833,  the  first  cargo  of  ice  from  Boston  was  discharged  at 
Calcutta. 

Since  1833,  the  trade  has  increased  greatly  ;  and,  from  the  small  beginning 
at  Boston,  has  extended  from  other  northern  ports  ;  and  a  considerable  quantity 
is  now  annually  shipped  at  New  York.  Great  improvements  have  been  made 
in  packing,  so  that  the  wasteage  is  much  reduced.  Large  quantities  are 
shipped  to  New  Orleans,  and  other  southern  ports ;  and  the  home  consumption 
of  ice  has  augmented  largely.  Salmon,  from  the  state  of  Maine,  and  cod  and 
other  fish,  from  Boston,  are  packed  in  ice,  and  sent  by  the  various  railroads 
to  the  interior  of  western  New  England,  and  as  far  north  as  Buffalo. 

The  export  of  ice  from  Boston,  for  the  month  ending  August  31,  1844,  is 
as  follows : — 


FoEEioN  Ports.  I  Tons.  Coastwise  Poets. 


Bombay  and  Calcutta '  442  |Ncw  Orleans 

Liverpool I  759  .Charlestown  

Rio  JaDciro I  268  | 

Barbadoes ;  230^  Total  for  August. 

Trinidad '  127    ToUl  since  June  1st . 

Total,  both  foreign  and  coastwise.. 

Total  for  August 

Total  since  June  let 


1626^1 


Tons. 


2380 
300 

2680 
3901 
6294} 


The  Wenham  Lake  is  in  an  elevated  position,  and  embosomed  withiw  Vv>!^« 
The  lake  has  no  inlet  whatever;  but  is  fed  solely  by  v^tvcqg^  viVvSti  *v&v\^  \t^\s^ 
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the  rocks  at  its  bottom,  a  depth  of  200  feet  from  its  sur 
plains  the  great  solidity  of  the  ice  formed  upon  the  lake. 

The  ice-houses  are  built  of  wood^  with  double  walls 
which  is  filled  with  sawdust ;  thus  interposing  a  mediua 
conductor  of  heat^  between  the  ice  and  the  external  air ;  the 
is^  that  the  ice  is  not  affected  by  the  temperature  of  the  ex 

The  machinery  employed  for  cutting  the  ice,  was  invei 
It  is  worked  by  men  and  horses. 

"  From  the  time  when  the  ice  first  forms,  it  is  carefully  kept  free 
enough  to  be  cut ;  that  process  commences  when  the  ice  is  a  toot  thi< 
acres  is  then  selected,  which  at  that  thickness  will  furnish  about  2000 
then  drawn  through  its  centre  from  side  to  side  each  way.     A  small  \u 
one  of  these  lines,  until  the  groove  is  about  three  inches  deep  and  a  o 
when  the  '  marker'  is  introduced.     This  implement  is  drawn  by  two  1 
grooves  parallel  with  the  first,  twenty-one  inches  apart,  the  gauge 
groove.     Tlie  marker  is  then  shifted  to  the  outside  groove,  and  makes 
these  lines  over  the  whole  surface  in  one  direction,  the  same  process 
direction,  marking  all  the  ice  out   into  scjuares  of  twenty-one  inche 
*  plough*  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  is  following  in  these  grooves,  cut 
six  inches. 

"  One  entire  range  of  blocks  is  then  sawn  out,  and  the  remaindc 
opening  thus  made,  with  an  iron  bar.  This  bar  is  shaped  like  a  spade 
When  it  is  dropped  into  the  groove,  the  block  splits  oflF;  a  very  slig 
produce  that  effect,  especially  in  verj-  cold  weather.  Tlie  labour  of*  s 
wise,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  *  Platforms,'  o 
are  placed  near  the  opening  made  in  the  ice,  with  iron  slides  extern 
man  stands  on  each  side  of  this  slide,  armed  with  an  ice-hook.  With  1 
and,  by  a  sudden  jerk,  thrown  up  the  *  slide'  on  to  the  '  platform.*  I, 
speedily  covered  with  ice  by  the  freezing  of  the  water  on  the  platform: 
mous  blocks  of  ice,  weighing,  sonu*  of  them,  more  than  two  cwt.,  are  I 
surfaces,  as  if  they  were  without  weight. 

"  Forty  men  and  twelve  horses  will  cut  and  stow  away  400  tons  a  c 
100  men  are  sometimes  employed  at  once.     When  a  tliaw  or  a  fall  of  n 
the  ice  for  market,  by  roiidL'ring  it  opaque  and  porous,  and  occasic 
followed  by  rain,  and  that  again  by  frost,  forming  snow-ice,  which  is 
moved  by  the  *  plane.'     The  op«Tati(m  of  planing  is  similar  to  that  of  ci 

*•  In  addition  to  filling  their  ice-hou>es  at  the  lake  and  in  the  large 
large  number  of  private  ice-housts  during  the  winter — all  the  ice  for  tl 

{)orted  by  railway.  It  will  easily  be  believed,  that  tlie  expense  of 
louses,  furnishing  labour,  and  constructing  and  keeping  up  the  railv 
traffic  is  so  extensive,  and  the  management  of  the  trade  so  good,  thai 
even  in  England,  at  a  very  trifling  cost. 

"  Extensive  ice-houses,  in  London  and  at  Liverpool,  have  been 
Though  transported  in  the  heat  of  summer,  it  is  not  much  reduced  in 
are  so  large,  that  a  small  surface  only  is  exposed  to  atmospheric  acti 
weight,  and  therefore  do  not  suffer  from  their  exposure  to  it,  as  the  sma 
do,  which  are  obtained  in  our  own  or  other  warmer  climates.  It  apj 
upon  ver\'  deep  water,  is  more  hard  and  solid  than  ice  of  the  same 
shallow  water." 

The  Export  of  Ice  from  Boston  for  the  Montli  of  February,  1 8- 


p 

llaTanna.. 
St.  Jaip... 
Mataozaji  . 

Opurtn 

Rarbadnea. 

LACES. 

■     Toil.. 

!               PLACES. 

'  number. 

•240 
260 
101) 
ITS 

IHO 

1  Broni^t  forward. 
Sew  Orleana 

Norfolk 

Savanuah 

Gaivuvtun 

Total  for  Febmaiy 

i>Kxioiu  for  eisfat  montlM.. 

St.  John'a. 

\i» 
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Production  of  Hemp  in  Missouri.— -A  report  made  to  the  Missouri  legislature,  on  the  subject  of 
liemp  growing  in  that  state,  contains  the  following  statistics  : — "  The  clmmber  of  commerce  in  St. 
Louis,  in  1842,  stated  the  crop  of  1840,  which  was  brought  into  market  in  1841,  at  1460  tons. 
A  memorial  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  made  in  1841, 
states  the  hemp  crop  of  1841  at  near  10,000  tons,  and  tlie  crop  of  1842  at  near  17,000  tons. 
Tlie  crop  of  1843,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  weather,  did  not  exceed  that  of  184*2.  These 
estimates  are  borne  by  other  facts.  The  St.  Louis  Price  Current,  in  summing  up  the  imports 
and  exports  of  the  city  for  the  year  1844,  states  that  6275  bales  of  hemp  were  exported  from 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  during  the  year  1844.  In  addition  to  this,  there  were  exported  5007  pieces 
of  bagging,  and  15,490  coils  of  rope.  It  is  believed,  says  the  Louisville  Journal,  that  the  exports 
registered  are  considerably  below  the  actual  amount.** 

In  Hunt's  Magazine  it  is  stated — 

•*  Tlie  Egg  Trade  in  Cincinnati. — Every  day  develops  some  new  illustration  of  the  enterprise  of 
our  people.  The  ice  trade  of  the  east  has  grown  up,  in  a  few  years,  to  importance ;  employing  a 
considerable  amount  of  tonnage.  In  the  west,  the  egg  trade  bids  lair  to  rival  it.  The  business  m  that 
fragile  commodity,  as  we  gather  from  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  is  quite  an  item  in  the  sum  of  her  pro- 
ductive industry.  One  firm  alone,  in  Cincinnati  (Townsend  and  Co.),  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1845,  shipped  to  New  York  234  barrels  of  eggs ;  to  Baltimore,  seventy  barrels  ;  and  to  New  Orleans, 
3976  barrels!  Each  barrel  contains  ninety  dozen,  which  makes  the  aggregate  shipment  4,624,400 
eggs!  During  the  year  ending  as  above,  tlie  egg  trade  of  this  firm  amounted  to  36,144  dollars  60 
cents.  There  are  five  other  houses  in  Cincinnati  engaged  in  the  business.  The  foreign  egg  trade  of 
Cincinnati,  the  past  year,  has  amounted  to  10,700  barrels,  which  is  963,000  dozen,  or  11,556,000 
eggs !  The  aggregate  value  of  this  trade,  for  the  year,  according  to  the  data  here  given,  is  90,361  dol- 
lars 50  cents.  The  business  is  a  very  hazardous  one,  owing  to  the  great  fluctuations  in  the  New  Or- 
leans market.  In  the  course  of  the  past  year,  for  example,  western  eggs  have  sold  there  as  high  as 
twenty-two  dollars  per  barrel,  and  as  low  as  three  dollars.  In  addition  to  this  export  trade,  these 
establishments  do  also  a  heavy  home  trade.  That  of  Townsend  and  Co.  supplies  regularly  five  steam- 
boats, with  thirty-six  barrels  a  trip  ;  which,  at  twelve  trips  a  year,  is  432  barrels.  It  also  furnishes 
constantly  the  consumption  of  several  of  the  largest  hotels,  which  use  at  least  260  barrels  per  year, 
and  does  a  retail  business,  amounting  to  not  less  than  thirty-three  barrels  per  year.  These  several 
amounts  make  725  barrels  to  add  to  the  4280  barrels  shipped ;  which  gives  an  aggregate  of 
5005  barrels,  or  450,450  dozen,  as  the  annual  trade  of  this  one  house.  Besides  this,  the  annual 
city  consumption  is  estimated  at  1,213,333  dozen.  A  further  recapitulation  shows  the  following 
result  as  to  value : — 

I  dollars  cts. 
Value  ol  10,700  barrels  of  eggs  shipped  from  this  port,  at  eight  dollars  forty-four 

cents  and  a  half  per  barrel '  90,361  50 

Value  of  1,213,333  dozen  eggs  consumed  in  this  city,  at  eight  cents  per  dozen...  97,066  64 


Total  annual  value  of  the  egg  trade  of  Cincinnati ■      187,428     14 

PROGRKSS  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  WHALE  FISHERY. 
The  annual  statement  of  this  important  branch  of  commerce,  including  the 
imports  and  exports  of  oil  and  whalebone,  average  prices,  progress  of  the  fishery, 
&c.,  as  published  in  the  Whaleman^ s  Shipping  List,  contains  matter  of  much  in- 
terest to  those  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery.  The  imports  of  sperm  oil  and 
whalebone  into  the  United  States^  from  January  1,  1844,  to  January  1,  1845, 
in  199  ships  and  barques,  twenty- three  brigs,  and  sixteen  schooners  and  sloops, 
were  139,594  barrels  of  sperm,  26^,047  barrels  of  whale  oil,  and  2,532,445  pounds 
of  bone. — See  Whale  Fishery  of  the  United  States, 

Imports  of  Sperm  and  Whale  Oil,  from  1838  to  1844,  inclusive. 
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The  average  price  of  oil,  during  the  year  1844,  has  been  ninety  cents  and  a 
half  to  ninety  cents  and  three-quarters  per  gallon  for  sperm,  and  thirty-six  cents 
and  a  half  to  thirty -six  cents  and  two -thirds  per  gallon  for  whale  oil.  Average 
price  of  bone,  forty  cents.  January  1,  1845,  prices : — Sperm,  eighty-eight  cents; 
whale,  thirty-one  cents  to  thirty-four  cents ;  whalebone,  thirty-eight  cents  to 
forty  cents.  The  quantity  of  crude  sperm  oil  in  the  country,  out  of  the  hands  (rf 
manufacturers,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1845,  is  estimated  at  32,992  barrek  ;  and 
the  amount  of  crude  whale  oil  at  32,950  barrels.  The  number  of  vessels  employed 
in  the  whale  fishery,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1845,  was  643  ships  and  barques, 
thirty-five  brigs,  seventeen  schooners  and  sloops — in  all,  218,655  tons.  In  Jan- 
uary 1,  1844,  the  number  engaged  in  the  New  England  whale  fishery,  were  595 
ships  and  barques,  forty-one  brigs,  nine  schooners  and  sloops — tonnage,  200,1-17 
tons. 

Mr.  Grinnell,  of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  a  member  of  Congress,  stated 
in  a  speech, — 

**  I  have  prepared,  with  great  care,  a  table  from  authentic  sources,  to  show  the  coo- 
sumption  of  domestic  and  foreign  articles  by  our  whaling  fleet,  now  consiBliagof  645 
ships,  barques,  brigs,  and  schooners,  tonnaging  200,000  tons  ;  cost,  at  the  time  of  sailing, 
20,000,000  dollars  ;  manned  by  17,500  officers  and  seamen,  one-half  of  whom  are  greea 
hands  when  the  vessels  sail.  By  this  table  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  annual  consamptioo 
by  this  fleet  is  3,845,500  dollars ;  only  400,000  dollars  is  of  foreign  articles.  The  valoe 
of  the  annual  import  of  oil  and  whalebone  in  a  crude  state  is  7,000,000  dollars;  wbea 
manufactured,  it  probably  is  increased  in  value  to  8,000,000  dollars,  or  9,000,000  dol- 
lars.  The  whole  amount  of  exports  of  oil,  whalebone,  and  sperm  candles,  is  ooij 
2,000,000  dollars,  leaving  6,000,000  dollars,  or  7,000,000  dollars,  to  be  consamed  in 
this  country. 

"  This  fleet  of  whaling  ships  is  larger  than  ever  pursued  the  business  before.  Com- 
mercial history  furnishes  no  account  of  any  parallel ;  our  ships  now  outnumber  those  of 
all  other  nations  combined,  and  the  proceeds  of  its  enterprise  are  iu  proportion  and  dif- 
fused to  every  part  of  our  country.  The  voyages  of  those  engaged  in  the  sperm  6sbery 
average  three  years  and  a  half;  they  search  every  sea,  and  often  cruise  three  and  four 
months  with  a  man  at  each  mast-head  on  the  look-out,  without  the  cheering  sight  of  a 
whale." 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  AND  VAN  DIEMAN*S  LAND  WHALE  FISHERY. 

In  1836  and  1837^  sixty-eight  ships  were  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  belong- 
ing to  these  colonies ;  in  1844,  the  number  is  said  to  be  reduced  to  thirty  ships. 

The  Bay  of  Islands^  New  Zealand^  has  long  been  the  favourite  resort  of  ships 
engaged  in  the  sperm  or  deep  sea  fishery  ;  and  it  is  considered  to  be  the  moit 
convenient  port  which  they  could  touch  at  in  the  whole  of  the  South  P^uafic. 

The  natives  in  that  neighbourhood^  who  have  revolted  against  the  goreni- 
ment,  are  expert  whale  fishers;  and  mighty  it  is  said,  be  advantageously  employed. 
They  are  good  seamen,  and  one  of  them  is^  or  was^  acting  as  a  mate  on  board 
a  whaling  ship  belonging  to  Mr.  Enderby. 


MISCELLANEOUS  STATEMENTS.  991 

NEW   POST-OFFICE  LAW. 

A  law  was  passed  by  Congress,  3rd  of  March,  1845,  which,  though  ill- 
digested,  and  far  from  sound  in  all  its  provisions,  constitutes  a  great  reform  of 
the  previous  law.  It  diminishes  the  rate  of  postage  about  one-half,  and 
stipulates, 

Tliat  from  and  af^er  the  first  day  of  July  next,  members  of  Congress  and  delegates  from 
territories,  may  receive  letters  not  exceeding  two  ounces  in  weight,  free  of  postage,  during  the 
recess  of  Congress,  any  thing  to  the  contrary  in  this  act  notwithstanding  :  and  the  same  franking 
privilege  which  is  granted  by  this  act  to  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  is  hereby 
extended  to  the  vice-president  of  the  United  States  ;  and  in  lieu  of  the  rates  of  postage  now 
established  by  law,  there  shall  be  charged  the  following  rates,  viz. :  For  every  single  letter  in 
manuscript,  or  paper  of  any  kind  by  or  upon  which  information  shall  be  asked  for  or  com- 
municated in  writing,  or  by  marks  and  signs,  conveyed  in  the  mail  for  any  distance  under  300 
miles,  five  cents  ;  and  for  any  distance  over  300  miles,  ten  cents ;  and  for  a  double  letter  there 
shall  be  diarged  double  these  rates  ;  and  for  a  treble  letter  treble  these  rates ;  and  for  a  quadruple 
letter  quadruple  these  rates  ;  and  every  letter  or  parcel  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  m  weight 
sliall  be  deemed  a  single  letter,  and  every  additional  weight  of  half  an  ounce,  or  additional  weight 
of  less  than  half  an  ounce,  shall  be  charged  with  an  additional  single  postage.  And  all  drop 
letters,  or  letters  placed  in  any  post-office,  not  for  transmission  by  mail,  but  for  delivery  only, 
shall  be  charged  with  postage  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  each.  And  all  letters  which  shall  hereafter 
be  advertised  as  remaining  over  in  any  post-office,  shall,  when  delivered  out,  be  cliarged  with  the 
costs  of  advertising  the  same  in  addition  to  the  regular  postage,  both  to  be  accounted  for  as  other 
postages  DOW  are. 

2.  That  all  newspapers  of  no  greater  size  or  superfices  than  1900  square  inches  may  be 
transmitted  through  the  mail,  by  the  editors  or  publishers  thereof,  to  all  subscribers  or  other  per- 
sons within  thirty  miles  of  the  city,  town,  or  other  place  in  which  the  paper  is  or  may  be  printed, 
free  of  any  charge  for  postage  whatever ;  and  all  newspapers  of  and  under  the  size  aforesaio,  which 
shall  be  conveyed  in  the  mail  any  distance  beyond  thirty  miles  from  the  place  at  which  the  same 
may  be  printed,  shall  be  subject  to  the  rates  of  postage  chargeable  upon  the  same  under  the 
thirtieth  section  of  the  act  of  Coneress,  approved  the  3rd  of  March,  1825,  entitled  "  An  Act  to 
reduce  into  one  the  several  Acts  for  establishin*;  and  regulating  the  Post-Office  Department  j** 
and  upon  all  newspapers  of  greater  size  or  superficial  extent  than  1 900  square  inches,  there  shall 
be  charged  and  collected  the  same  rates  of  postage  as  are  prescribed  by  this  act  to  be  charged  on 
magazines  and  pamphlets. 

3.  That  all  printed  or  lithographed  circulars  and  handbills  or  advertisements,  printed  or 
lithographed  on  quarto,  post,  or  single-cap  paper,  or  paper  not  larger  than  single-cap,  folded^ 
directed,  and  unsealed,  shall  be  charged  with  postage  at  tlie  rate  of  two  cents  for  each  sheet,  and 
no  more,  whatever  be  the  distance  the  same  may  be  sent ;  and  all  pamphlets,  magazines, 
periodicals,  and  every  other  kind  and  description  of  printed  or  other  matter  (except  newspapers), 
which  shall  be  unconnected  with  any  manuscript  communication  whatever,  and  which  is  or  may 
be  lawful  to  transmit  by  the  mail  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  cliarged  with  postage  at  the 
rate  of  two  cents  and  a  half  for  each  copy  sent,  of  no  greater  weight  than  one  ounce,  and  one 
cent  additional  shall  be  charged  for  each  additional  ounce  of  the  weight  of  every  such  pamphlet, 
magazine,  matter,  or  thing,  which  may  be  transmitted  through  the  mail,  whatever  be  the  distance 
the  same  may  be  transported ;  and  any  fractional  excess  of  not  less  than  one-half  of  an  ounce,  in 
the  weight  or  any  such  matter  or  thing,  above  one  or  more  ounces,  shall  be  charged  for  as  if  said 
excess  amounted  to  a  full  ounce. 

4.  That  the  postmaster-general  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorised,  upon  all  mail  routes  over  or 
upon  which  tlie  amount  of  matter  usually  transported,  or  which  may  be  offered  or  deposited  in  the 
post-office  or  post-offices  for  transportation,  is  or  may  become  so  great  as  to  threaten  materially 
to  retard  the  progress,  or  endanger  the  security  of  the  letter  mail,  or  to  cause  any  considerable 
augmentation  of  the  cost  of  transporting  the  wnole  mail  at  the  present  rate  of  speed,  to  provide 
for  the  separate  and  more  secure  conveyance  of  the  letter  mail,  at  a  speed  at  least  equal  to  that 
mt  which  the  mail  is  now  transported  over  such  route,  taking  care  to  allow  in  no  case  of  any 
greater  delay  in  the  transportation  of  the  other  matters  and  things  to  be  transported  in  the  mail 
on  any  such  route,  than  may  appear  absolutely  necessary,  regard  being  had  to  the  cost  of  expediting 
its  transportation,  and  the  means  at  his  disposal,  or  under  his  control  for  effecting  the  same. 

7.  Tnat  the  Act  of  Congress,  entitled  **  An  Act  authorising  the  governors  of  Uie  several  states 
to  transmit  by  mail  certain  books  and  documents,*'  approved  June  the  thirtieth,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  shall  remain  and  continue  in  full  force,  any  thing  hereinbefore  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding:  and  the  members  of  Congress,  the  delegfiies  <tw«i\ftTTvV»\vssK.^va. 
secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  KepT«aefiXaL^^e&^  ^^vei^  ^^>  ^^^  ^^"^  ^"^"^ 
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hereby  authorised  to  transmit,  free  of  postage,  to  any  post^ffice  within 
territories  thereof,  any  documents  which  Imve  been  or  may  be  printed 
Congress,  any  thing  in  this  law  to  tlic  contrary  notwithstanding. 

8.  That  each  member  of  the  Senate,  each  member  of  the  House  of 
delegate  from  a  territory  of  the  I'nited  States,  the  secretary  of  the  Ser 
House  of  Representatives  may,  during  each  session  of  Congress,  and 
before  the  commencement,  and  thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each  and  < 
receive  through  the  mail,  free  of  postage,  any  letter,  newspaper,  or  i 
ounces  in  weight ;  and  all  postage  charged  upon  any  letters^  package 
other  matters  or  things  received  during  any  session  of  Congress,  by  any 
gate  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  touching  his  official  or  legislativi 
excess  of  weight  above  two  ounces,  of  the  matter  or  thing  so  received,  si 
tingent  fund  of  the  house  of  which  the  person  receiving  the  same  may 
shidl  have  the  right  to  frank  written  letters  from  themselves  during  the 
rised  by  law. 

9.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  establii 
expresses,  for  the  conveyance,  nor  in  any  manner  cause  to  be  conveye 
veyance  or  transportation,  by  regular  trips,  or  at  stated  periods  or  inte 
or  other  place,  to  any  other  city,  to^-n,  or  place  in  the  United  States 
to  which  cities,  towns,  or  other  places,  the  United  States  mail  is  regula 
authority  of  the  post-office  department,  of  any  letters,  packets,  or  pac 
matter  properly  transmittable  in  the  United  States  mail,  except  news 
zines,  and  periodicals  ;  and  each  and  ever^'  person  ofTending  against  t 
assisting  therein,  or  acting  as  such  private  express,  shall,  for  each  time  a 
or  packages,  or  other  matter  properly  transmittable  by  mail,  except  nev 
zines,  and  periodicals,  shall,  or  may  be,  by  him,  her,  or  them,  or  throuj 
or  instrumentality,  in  whole  or  in  part,  conveyed  or  transported,  co; 
spirit,  and  meaning  of  this  section,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundre 

NEW  YORK  POST-OFFICE. 

The  North  Mail,  rM  Albany,  Canandaigaa,  Rochester,  and  :      New  Haren,  closes  da 

Buffalo,  will  be  cIoikmI  daily  at 6  a.  m.  and  3|  p.  m.  \     day  it  is  closed  at  9  p.  n 

This  Mail  includes  the  ProTince  of  Canada.  at  lO  a.  m.  Sunday)  at  .. 

The   Mail  on  the  West  side  of  the  Hudson,  rid  Hacken-  j  The  Mail,  rid  White   Plai 

sack,  Raniapo  Works,  K^opus,  New  Baltimore,  and  the  |      Danbury,  Conn.,  closes  d 

Counties  or  Tompkins,  Chemung,  Tioga,  Steuben,  &c,  J  The  great  Southern    Mai 

clones  daily  at 6  a.  m.  I      Western  States,  cloxea  i 

The  Mail   for  offices  bordering  on   the  West  side  of  the    Southern  way  Mail,  whic 

Hudson  riTer.  closes  daily  at fi  a.  m.  and  3|  p.  m.  j     Jersey,  including   Philai 

The  Mail  for  Yonkers,  Sing  Sing,  Fishkill,  and  all  the  :      ington  City,  closes  at... 

offices  on  the  Kast  side  of  the  riror  closes  daily  at  '  Mails  for  Brooklyn,  clrse  < 

0  a.m.  and  3^  p.m.  Mails  for  Jamaica,  Oyster 
The  Eastern  steamboat  Mail  for  New  Haren,  Hartford,  |      Island,  close  daily  at.... 

Arc,  closes  daily ,  except  Sundays,  at .S|  a.  m.    The  Mails  for  other  places 

The   Mail  for  BosUm,  via   Long  Island    Railroad,  closes  <     dav,  Thursday,  and  Sata 

daily,  except  Sundays,  at G  a.m.  .  The  Mail  for  Flushing,  tU 

Hie  steamboat  Mail  for  Boston,  via  Stonington  and  Pro-  ,     cept  Sunday,  at 

▼idence,  closes  daily  at 4  p.m.   The  Mail  for  Staten  lalas 

The  steamboat  Mail,  for  Boston,  fid  Norwich  and  Wor- >     at 

cester,  clo«es  dailv  at 3  p.  m.  .  The  Mail,   vid    Bridgepoi 

The  Eastern  laud  Mail,  via  Westchester,  Norwalk,  &c.,  to       closed  daily,  except  Son 


CHAPTER    XXX. 


TRANSATLANTIC  NAVIGATION. 
We  were  among  tlie  first  who  advocated  the  establish 
by  steam  power  across  the  Atlantic.  We  urged  the  att< 
grounds.*  But  not  only  the  prejudices  of  the  public  were  a 
of  navigating  the  Atlantic  by  steam  power — but  the  project 
by  some  legislators  who  then  did^  and  now  do^  considei 
statesmen. 

When  we  consider  the  progress  of  navigation  from  the  p^ 
*  See  Macgregor*8  British  America,  vol.  xi.,  chap,  ii.,  on  Traosat 
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New  York, — when  we  reflect  upon  the  wonderfully  increased  intercourse 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States, — and  when  we  estimate  the 
com  parti  ttvely  speaking  limitation  of  the  distance,  by  culculating  the  time  required 
now,  With  that  occupied  formerly,  in  passing  to  and  fro  between  both  countries,^ 
It  would  be  rash  and  hazardous  to  give  an  absolute  opinion  on  the  future  element*, 
rapidity  and  extension  of  navipfable  power.  It  was  but  late  in  the  world's  history, 
when  a  Dutch  ship  performed  the  voyage,  by  leaving  Rotterdam  or  Amaterdau 
in  the  spring  of  one  year — sailing  only  during  the  day,  and  furling  her  sails  \ 
laying*lo  during  the  night,— and  on  reaching  New  York,  then  called  New  Am^^ 
steidam^  this  ship  was  discharged,  unrigged,  and  laid  up  for  the  winter.  On  tlie 
following  spring,  this  ship  was  rigged,  her  condition  examined  and  repaired,  then 
ladea  with  wood,  fish,  or  furs,  and  then  made  her  homeward  voyage  during  the 
ftummer,  as  slowly  as  her  outward  voyage  was  performed  the  preceding  year. 

Ihe  voyage  was  aflerwards  performed  out  and  home  during  the  same  yean 

English  ships  then  made  two  voyages  during  the  year;  and  growing  bolder,  three 

voyages  to  and  from  America  were  made  annually  by  the  same  ship,     Thos 

■liletidid  vesfteU^  the  Liverpool  and  New  York  Une  of  sailing-packets,  were  then 

established,  and  the  intercourse  between  Europe  and  America  astonished  the 

8team-ship8  are  now  seemingly  about  supplanting  those  sailing-ships,  i 

in  the  carriage  of  passengers. 

The  space  between  the  Old  and  New  World  ceases  to  be  calculated  by  miles 

suid  leagues;  days  and  hours  measure  the  distance.     Liverpool  and  Halifax  are 

brought  within  ten  days,  and  Liverpool  and  Boston  within  twelve  days  of  each  other. 

ll  i^  by  means  of  this  powerful  agency, — of  this  rapid,  mighty,  and  certain 

iptercourae,  that  all  possible  good  may  be  extended  from,  or  all  possible  evil  in- 

»ted  by,  one  country  to,  or  upon,  the  other.     The  em  of  the  successful  establish* 

^lent  of  steam  navigation  has  been  the  most  important  to  trade,  intercourse. 

Bud  conseijuently  of  extending  knowledge  and   civilisation,  that  has  occurred 

mice  the  discovery  of  America,  and,  ainoe  the  first  voyage  was  accomplished  by 

#em  from  Europe  to  India.'*'     Knowledge  and  civilisation  have  advanced,  or  rotro^ 

graded,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  intercourse  between  individuals  and, 

OAtioiia  has  been  rendered  either  easy,  quick,  and   frequent,— or  difficult,   tardyj 

mod  of  rare  occurrence.    That  means,  which  shall  bring  nations,  and  kindred, 

•  lo  a  work  lone  o«it  o(  print  published  silioat  t«ll  ye«f»  mao,  and  rantnintnft  sketchei  rdative 
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and  people  into  the  nearest  social  intercourse^  will  be  tb 
power  destined  to  civilise  the  universe:  by  the  facility  with  } 
consequently  instruction,  will  be  conveyed,  by  sea  and  by  li 
the  world,  and  by  the  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  individi 
be  made  acquainted  with  those  of  all  others. 

Steam-vessels  now  ply  along  the  coasts  of  Africa,  in 
along  the  shores  and  rivers  of  New  Holland. 

The  steam-ships  now  employed  between  London  and 
mous  power  and  magnitude.  So  are  those  which  run  bet 
Clyde,  and  between  the  two  latter  rivers  and  the  several  poi 

The  fleet  of  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company  m 
tercourse  with  the  ports  of  France,  Holland,  and  Germany, 
ing  trade  of  the  British  channel. 

The  states  of  continental  Europe  are  also  advancing  in  t 
power.  France,  Austria,  and  Russia,  are  the  foremost,  i 
steam-ships.  Austria  excels  all  the  states  of  the  contine 
ships.  France  and  Russia  in  steam-ships  of  war.  The  It 
Naples  and  Tuscany,  possess  several  well  built  and  well 
Prussia  and  Holland,  on  the  Rhine,  contribute  greatly  to  the 
Belgium  has  made  attempts,  at  great  expense,  to  establisi 
steam-packets.  The  attempt  has  failed.  The  Hanse  1 
Sweden,  also  possess  steam-ships,  but  only  on  a  com] 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  far  behind  other  countries  in  the  p 
sels.  The  Greeks,  were  their  country  and  commerce  in  f 
would,  no  doubt,  manage  steam-ships  as  ably  as  they  cert 
vessels.  The  Turks  have  been  clumsy  mariners,  and  thei 
wretchedly  managed.  Of  all  orientalists,  the  ruler  of  Egyf 
dinary  advance  in  the  acquisition  of  powerful  steam-ships. 

In  1814,  there  was  but  one  steamboat  belonging  t 
During  thirty  years  the  number  has  increased  to  about  10 
which  are  now  navigating  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  1845,  the  British  government  employs  a  magnificei 
managed  by,  and  belonging  to,  a  private  association,  whicl 
eight,  and  monthly  for  four,  months  in  the  year,  between  ] 
Boston.  From  Boston,  the  great  means  of  intercourse,  I 
roads,  diverges  to  all  parts  of  North  America — extendin 
the  great  lakes,  and  up  and  down  the  navigable  rivers»  fl 
Mountains.  Iron  is  made  to  swim,  in  the  form  of  a  ship 
ceeding  3600  tons,  burden,  impelled  forward  from  Liverpoc 
the  currents,  raging  storms,  and  seas  of  the  Atlantic^  by  an 
by  the  resistless  force  of  fire  causing  the  expansion  of  wal 

Another  splendid  fleet  of  steam-ships,  belonging  also 
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are  employed  by  the  goyernment  to  maintain  a  monthly  intercourse  between  the 
United  Kingdom,  by  Southampton,  and  all  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  and  the 
states  of  Mexico  and  South  America. 

A  third  and  mighty  fleet,  belonging  to  a  great  company,  and  employed  by  the 
government,  sails  monthly  from  Southampton  to  the  European  Peninsula,  and 
by  way  of  Gibraltar  to  Malta  and  Alexandria,  with  a  branch  to  the  Levant  and 
Constantinople.  The  same  company  conveys  the  government  mails,  and  passen- 
gers, by  three  of  the  most  powerful  steam-ships  in  the  world,  from  Suez,  down  the 
Red  Sea  to  Ceylon,  Madras,  and  Calcutta ;  and  that  company  has  contracted  to 
extend  the  established  chain  between  Southampton  and  India,  to  Singapore  and 
the  Chinese  empire,  by  the  employment  of  several  powerful  steam-ships,  nearly  all 
constructed.  This  steam  line  between  England  and  China  is  now  complete,  by 
which  we  have  received  an  English  newspaper  printed  at  Hong  Kong  only  fifty- 
six  dajrs  before  our  having  read  it  in  London. 

A  British  company  has  for  some  years  established  a  line  of  steamers  along  the 
western  coasts  of  South  America ;  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  have  a  steam- 
ship on  the  western  coast  of  North  America.  The  East  India  Company  employs 
one  steam-ship  in  conveying  mails  between  Suez  and  Bombay;  and  several  steam- 
vessels  are  employed  in  India,  and  others  in  the  eastern  or  Chinese  seas,  by  the 
British  government,  as  vessels  of  war. 

France  has  projected  four  great  lines  of  Transatlantic  steam-ships — when  they 
will,  or  whether  they  will,  be  established,  we  have  neither  the  power,  nor  the 
temerity  to  decide.*  We  cannot  discover  any  natural  obstacle  in  regard  to  France  and 
America,  to  prevent  French  Transatlantic  ships  competing  with  those  of  England ; 
but,  according  to  our  mere  instinctive  judgment,  we  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
the  great  connecting  line  of  intercourse,  between  Europe  and  America,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  maintained  direct,  between  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  ports 

*  The  following  appeared  as  the  programme  of  the  projected  line  of  French  steam-ships. 

First  great  Unt-^  (rom  Havre  to  New  York.  Four  steam-ships  are  to  be  placed  on  this  line; 
the  departures  are  to  take  place  once  a  fortnight.  Fifteen  days  are  allowed  for  each  passage,  and 
ten  days  at  New  York— in  all,  forty  days.  Twenty  days  are  to  be  allowed  to  each  vessel  at  Cher- 
bourg, between  every  voyage,  to  rest  the  crew,  and  repair  the  vessel  and  engines. 

Second  great  line — from  Bordeaux  to  Martinique.  Three  steamers  are  to  be  placed  on  this 
line ;  the  departures  are  to  take  place  once  a  month.  Two  days  are  allowed  f^^he  passage  from 
Bordeaux  to  Corunna,  and  ten  hours*  stay  there  ;  five  da^'s  twelve  hours  for  the  passage  from  Co- 
ntnna  to  the  Azores,  and  one  day's  stay  there;  twelve  days  sixteen  liours  for  the  passage  from  the 
Azores  to  Martinique,  the  steamers  to  remain  ten  days  at  Martinique.  Twenty  days  are  allowed 
lor  the  return  passage  from  Martinique  to  Bordeaux — in  all,  forty  days*  sailing,  and  eleven  days 
and  a  lialf  stoppages.  Tliirty-seven  days  are  allowed  between  every  voyage,  at  Rochefort  or  Bor- 
deaux, for  repairs  and  stoppages. 

Third  great  line — from  Marseilles  to  Martinique.  Tliree  steamers  are  to  be  placed  on  this  line; 
the  departures  arc  to  take  place  once  a  month.  From  Marseilles  to  Barcelona,  one  day,  and  four 
boun*  stay  ;  from  Barcelona  to  Cadiz,  three  days,  and  twenty-four  hours'  stay  ;  from  Cadiz  to  Ma- 
deira, three  days,  and  twenty-four  hours'  stay ;  from  Madeira  to  Martinique,  fourteen  days.  The 
steamer  b  to  remain  ten  days  at  Martinique.  Twenty-one  days  arc  allowed  for  the  return  voyage 
from  BfartiDiquc  to  Marseilles — in  all,  forty-two  days  sailing,  and  fourteen  and  a  half  days'  stop- 
pages. Thirty-three  days  are  to  be  allowed  at  Toulon  or  Marseilles,  between  every  voyage,  for 
repairs  and  repose. 

Fawrtk  great  &ie— from  St.  Nazairc  to  Rio  Janeiro.  Four  steamers  are  to  be  placed  on  thi  s 
line ;  the  departures  are  to  take  place  once  a  month.  From  St.  Nasaire  to  Lisbon,  three  days  and 
a  half,  twenty-four  hours'  stay ;  trom  Lisbon  to  Goree,  eiglit  days. 
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in  America ;  and  that  such  intercourse  will  be  conducted  < 
jects,  or  by  American  citizens,  or,  as  is  most  likely,  by  both, 

The  progress  and  great  extension  of  steam  navigation 
rivers  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence^ 
of  North  America,  we  have  described  under  a  previous  head 

The  sailing  ships  belonging  to  the  United  States,  which  si 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  several  other  ports,  to  th 
Kingdom,  to  Havre,  Bordeaux,  to  ports  in  the  Mediterraneai 
Holland  and  the  north  of  Europe,  are  equipped  in  a  style  oi 
tion  and  beauty,  and  navigated  with  the  utmost  nautical  sk 
between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  and  New  York  and  Lone 
cent,  and  their  accommodations,  though  gorgeous,  combine 
luxuries  and  comforts  of  splendid  hotels. 

The  following  were  among  the  principal  large  Transatlai 
to  Philadelphia  in  184L    This  table  will  prove  valuable  foi 


Vessels. 


Algonquin 

AUvgbcny 

Adelaide 

Burlington 

Commerce 

Chandler  Price... 

CulOMUS 

Cham  plain 

KUaa  and  Suaan.. 

Edward 

Globe 

Henry  Pratt. 

Hopewell 

Helen  Mar. 

John  N.  Gowiler.. 

Lehigh 

Levant 


483 
413 
373 
550 
439 
441 
399 
624 
916 
346 
474 
593 
413 
307 
60t 
565 
48G 


Veaaela. 


Mouongahela 

Mancbeater 

Montezuma 

North  Sur 

Octarura 

0«age 

Ohio 

Plito 

Robert  Pulton...., 

Roanoke 

Renown , 

Shenandoah 

Susquehanna 

Stephen  Baldwin. 

Swatara.. 

St.  Louis 

Tbomaa  P.  Cope.. 


510 
879 
4^24 
399 
544 
467 
351 
800 
561 
318 
395 
740 
583 
650 
748 
344 
730 


Veaaela. 


Tuacany 

United  Slates.... 

Venice 

WasbingtoD 

Walter 

Anna  Reynolds.. 

Amelia 

B.  Mezick 

Backus 

Coosa 

CUrlon 

Cora. 

California 

Globe 

Georgian 

Hercnlea 

Josephine. 


44C 

65t 
361 
474 
191 
M4 
36( 
S0( 
S5< 
•M 

ie( 

18f 
M4 
%Tt 
385 
322 


Of  brigs  and  brigantines,  75  ;  or  a  total  of  sqnare>rigged  vesai 

Cargoes  of  American  produce,  which  these  ships  convi 
British  manufactures,  are  of  enormous  value.  The  carryin 
the  exception  of  cotton  wool  and  naval  stores),  is,  however, 
by  the  pernicious,  and  fallacious,  protective  duties  of  Englan 

The  following  are  the  lengths  of  several  voyages  of  the 
of  the  packet  liiies  between  New  York  and  Liverpool. 

DRAMATIC  LINB. 


SHIPS. 


OUTWARD  PASSAGES. 


Sailed.       Arrired. 


Jan.  27 
Feb.  25 
Mar.  20 
April  25 
May   25 


Sheridan 

Garrick 

Roscius 

Siddons 

Sheridan 

Garrick |  June  2.^ 

Roscius ,  July    25 

Siddons Aug.  26 

Sheridan !  Sept.  26 

Garrick !  Oct.    25 

Roscius Not.  25 

SiddoM »  Dec  %% 


Feb.  13 
Mar.  17 
April  19 
May  18 
June  19 
July  10 
Aug.  19 
Sept.  13 
Oct.  13 
Not.  15 
Dec    14 


Days. 


17 
20 
22 
23 
25 
21 
25 
18 
17 
21 
19 


SHIPS. 


Roacioa... 
Siddons. . . 
Sheridan. . 
Garrick  .. 
Roscius  . . 
Siddons  .. 
Sheridan.. 
Garrick  .. 
Roscius... 
Siddons.., 
Sheridan., 
Garrick.. 


Tiie  outward  passage  avenLg.ed  t^ein^  ^'^^  wA  ^\d^\  «a^  'V^ 
in  228  days.    The  shortest  ^roa  ift«Ac  \ii  ww«tv\AR\i  ^^  wA^^Vwk^ 
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OLD,  OR  BLACK  BALL  LINK. 


SHIPS. 


North  Ajnerica  • 

Burope 

Colambos 

South  America . 

BngUod 

Orphoos 

Combridge 

North  America  . 

Barope 

Oxford 

South  America.. 

Bufland 

CambrMge 

Orpheus 

North  America. 

Europe 

Oxford 

Colua[ri>ufl 

Sooth  America.. 

Boglaod 

New  York 

Cambridfo..... 
Oxford 


NEW  YORK  TO  LIVERPOOL 


SaUed.       Arrired, 


Jan.  5 

..  19 

Feb.  8 

..  19 

Mar.  1 

n 

April    1 

19 

May     1 

„       10 

June     1 

19 

July     1 

«  1» 
Aug.     I 

..  11 
Sept.    8 

M  19 
Oct      1 

M  «0 

Nor.    1. 

19 

Dec.     5 

»»       10 


Jan. 

15 

80 

Feb. 

8 

10 

- 

SI 

19 

Mar. 

IS 

84 

„ 

19 

18 

April 

13 

18 

19 

18 

May 

18 

10 

June 

7 

36 

^j 

9 

10 

13 

11 

July 

9 

10 

ft 

SO 

10 

Aug. 

7 

19 

87 

80 

Sept. 

10 

20 

84 

18 

Oct. 

9 

80 

,, 

21 

10 

Not. 

13 

14 

10 

10 

Dec. 

14 

16 

Jan. 

3 

88 

Days. 


SHIPS. 


LIVERPOOL  TO  NEW  YORK 


Cambridge 

Orpheus , 

North  America.. 

Europe 

Oxford , 

South  America.. 

Columbus 

England , 

Orpheus 

Cambridge 

North  America.. 

Europe 

Oxford 

Columbus 

South  America  . 

England 

Cambridge  ••... 

Orpheus 

North  America.. 

Oxford 

Columbus 

South  America . 
England 


Sailed. 

Arrired. 

Days. 

Jan.    10 

Feb.  18 

38 

feb.     7 

^^M 

19 
30 

V       19 
Mar.  80 

tf.,»S 

30 
3ft 

AprU    8 

M                  i 

17 

10 

»               11 

81 

,.        24 

»        23 

19 

May     8 

»        SO 

28 

«       11 

June  13 

38 

June    8 

July    11 

83 

„       10 

Aug.     4 

45 

July     9 

n          16 

38 

n          20 

Sept    2 

44 

Aug.     0 

.,        14 

80 

Sept^ 

Oct      1 

40 

»        11 

31 

n          11 

..       18 

87 

Oct.      8 

Nor.  16 

48 

.>          11 

o        13 

13 

Nor.     8 

Dec.     8 

81 

H        «2 

.,       20 

88 

Dec.     8 

Jan.     4 

Sft 

The  longest  outward  pa88age  was  made  by  tlie  Europe,  she  having  been  thirty-six  days  ;  and 
the  shortest  by  the  England,  in  eighteen  days.  All  the  outward  passages  average  twenty-two 
dbjB  and  a  half.     The  homeward  passages  average  thirty-three  days  and  seventeen  hours. 

The  Orpheus  made  a  homeward  passage  in  twenty-two  days,  the  Oxford  in  twenty-three,  and 
the  England  in  twenty-five,  making  the  three  shortest.  The  longest  was  made  by  the  North 
America,  in  forty-eight  days. 

The  different  Lines  of  New  York  Sailing  Vessels  during  the  following 
Months  of  1845  were,  according  to  these  respective  Programmes,  as  under. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  several  Lines  of  Packets  between  New  York  and 
Liverpool  have  arranged  for  their  sailing  from  each  port,  to  succeed  each  other 
in  the  following  order,  viz. : — 


SHIPS. 


CAPTAINS.        Tonf.    Days  of  Safling  from  New  York. 


Days  of  Sailing  from  Lirerpod. 


Indapendeace 

t»  ....... 

Moattsiuna. 

HoMlBgaer 

Haselns 

Barope 

hMbmnmn 

New  YorkV.V.V.  *.'.'.! 

Liverpool , 

Stdduns 

Colombns 

BaaryCUy 

BtapkanWbitnoy. . 

Q—a n  of  Um  West., 

Mcridan 

GambrUae 

AMrkk  Henry 

TIniaUui 

OsM 

Bochnili  T 

Gatriek 

PMaHa 


Allen 

Lowber. ... 
Bvnley .... 
ndridgo... 

Parber 

HattlastoQ., 

Allen 

Cropper.... 
Kldridge... 

Cobb 

Cole 

Nye 

Thompson.. 

Bailey 

Wooflhouae 
De  Peyster. 
Barstow.... 

Delano 

Hiem 

Ratbbone*. 

Britton 

TrMk 

Hackstaif.. 


No. 
7S0 
t» 

9S4 
90S 

lOSl 
630 

1000 

1000 
880 

1077 
S9S 
670 

1300 
S80 
907 

1163 
895 
799 
891 
700 
7(H) 
713 
895 

1000 


Jnly   0 

n  11 

..  16 

n  «1 

,.  «» 

Aug.  1 
»>  6 
..  11 
.,  10 
»  «1 
».    M 

Sept.  1 
»f  6 
t.  11 
»  16 
M  21 
*.    S6 

Oct.  I 
,.  6 
»  11 
„  1« 
»  «1 
n    « 

Not.   1 


Nor.  6 
»    H 

»     10 
n     «1 

Dec.   1 

n        0 

»  11 

M  16 

.>  SI 

..  S6 

Jan.  1 

r,  « 

»  11 

,.  16 

n  «1 

-•♦    ^ 
Peb.    1 

H  6 
..  11 
„  16 
^  «1 
..  S6 
Mar.  1 


Mar.  6 

M  II 
».  16 
M  t\ 
u    96 

April  1 
»  6 
».  il 
.>  16 
..  «I 
..    26 

May  1 
»  6 
»  II 
M  16 
n    21 

n      26 

Juue  1 
»  6 
n  11 
«     16 

n      «I 

„    26 
July    1 


Oct. 


Ang.  21 
..  26 
Sept.  I 
u  6 
..  11 
I,  10 
..  21 
86 
1 
6 

»  II 
.,  16 
n      2i 

n         S6 

Not.     1 

:•  .? 
:  if 

«      26 
Dec.      1 

n  6 
n  H 
-       10 


Peb. 


Dec.   21 

.,     2« 

Jan.      1 

n  6 

«        11 
n         10 

..       21 

26 

1 

6 

n        II 
M        16 

..    «1 

«      26 
Mardkl 

n  0 

n  11 

«  10 

..  21 

n  20 

April  1 
,»  6 
M      11 

n        16 


April  SI 

May  1 

0 

.,  11 

n  16 

n  SI 

M  26 

June  I 

n  6 

n  ■■ 

n  10 

»  21 

July  "? 

..  6 

..  II 

H  10 

»  21 

..  26 

Aug.  1 

m  6 

>»  11 

n  16 


Hiese  ships  are  all  of  the  largest  class,  aod  are  coromaoded  by  men  of  character  and  experience. 
Tbdr  cabin  aocommodationB  are  all  that  can  be  desired  in  point  of  splendour,  comfort,  and  con- 
venience,  and  they  are  furnished  with  eiery  description  of  stores  of  the  best  kind.  Punctuality  in 
the  days  of  sailing  will  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

Rate  of  passage  to  Liverpool,  100  dollars.    From  Li?ei^^oo\  U>  l^^'w  \otV»<2JEA. 
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NEW  LINE  OF  PACKETS.— LIVERPOOL  TO  NEW 
YORK. 


TbcM  ahlpt  u«  aU  oftl 
burden,  bvilt  in  the  dty  « 


mmen 
mentor  their  a 
la  180  dollan. 
These  ship*  are  comnwDi 
will  make  erery  esertioa 

Neidier  captains  nor  c 
sponsible  for  any  lettei 
them,  mitess  regtumr  bills 

Letters  by  tlie  packoti 
single  sheet,  58  cents  pei 
each.~April  t7. 


Passages  made  by  the  Star  Line. 


SHIPS. 

OUTWARD  PASSAGES. 

SHIPS. 

SaUed.       Arrired. 

Days. 

Sbeffleld 

Jan.    16      Feb.     6 
Feb.    16     Mar.   15 
Mar.   14      April  10 
April  10      May     9 
May    14     Jane    9 
June   14     Jaly     8 
July    13     Aug.     4 
Ang.    13     Sept.    4 
Sept.  14      Oct.      8 
Oct.     16     Not.   13 
Nor.    15      Dec     8 

11 
27 

Virginian 

Sheffield 

United  States 

Westchester 

If 
23 

25 
24 
22 
22 
24 
28 
23 

United  States.. .....••-■. 

Virginian 

Westchester 

Sheffield. 

Virginian 

United  States 

Sheffield 

United  States 

Virginian. 

Virginian 

Shelleld 

United  States 

Sheffield. 

Virginian 

United  Sutes 

Tlie  eleven  outward  passages  were  made  in  266  days,  and  thej 
twenty-four  days  each.  The  shortest  was  made  in  twenty-one  days, 
eight. 

The  longest  homeward  passage  was  made  in  forty-five  days,  and  th 
The  eleven  were  made  in  398  days. 

Passages  made  by  the  Swallow  Tail  Line. 


SHIPS. 


OUTWARD  PASSAGES. 


SaUed.      Arrived.  ,     Days. 


SHIPS. 


Rosooe 

George  Washington  . 

Shakspeare 

Independence  


Jan.  8 

Feb.  7 

Mar.  7 

April  8 

May  9 

George  Washington j  Jane  7 

Sliakspeare July  8 

Independence Ang.  7 

Roscoe 

George  Washington  ..... 

Patrick  Henry 

Independence 


Sept.  9 
Oct.  7 
Not.  7 
Dec.    10 


Jan.  28 
Mar.  5 
AprU    7 

.  "  *® 
June     7 

«     24 

July  28 
Aug.  28 
Sept.  30 
Not.  I 
Not.  25 


20 
20 
31 
21 
28 
17 
20 
21 
21 
25 
18 


■  Independence. 

iRoscoe 

'George  Washington . 

jSliakapeare 

I  Independence 

Roscoe 

iGenrge  Washington  . 

iShakspeare 

!  Independence 

iRoscoe 

jGeoige  Washington.. 
'Patrick  Henry 


Tlie  eleven  outward  passages  were  made  in  248  days,  and  aven 
twelve  hours  each.     The  longest  was  made  in  thirty-one  days,  and  the 

The  homeward  passages  averaged  thirty-five  days  and  a  fraction  ei 
twcnty-eiglit  days,  and  none  over  forty-five.    The  twelve  were  perforn 

A  Table  of  all  the  Passages  of  the  Steam  Ship  Great  Wesiern^  betw 
from  April,  1838,  to  July,  1839,  sfiowing  the  Time  of  her  Depar 
each  Port.  &c. 


FROM  BRISTOL  TO  NEW  YORK. 

FROM  NEW  YO 

Sailed. 

ArriTed. 

Number  of  Days. 

Sailed. 

Arri 

Aprils 

April  23 

14i 

May  7 

Mays 

June  2 

June  17 

14 

June  25 

July  8 

Jnly  21 

August  5 

14 

August  16 

Augm 

Sf  ptembcr  24 

15^ 

October  4 

OctotN 

October  27 

NoTember  15 

18 

NoTemberta 

Dceea 

January  28 

February  16 

in 

FefamaryU 

lUrd 

March  23 

April  14 
WkySI 

April  22 

Mayl 

May  18 

13 

June  13 

iaiwl 

Jnly  6 

Jnly  22 

14 
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Tlie  average  of  passages  from  New  York  to  Bristol,  thirteen  days  wad  three-quarters, 
shortest  passage  was  twelve  days  and  a  quarter ;  the  longest  fifteen  days. 

The  average  of  passages  from  Bristol  to  New  York  was  sixteen  days  and  one-eighth  i  the 
shortest  having  been  thirteen  days,  the  longest  twenty-one  days  and  a  half. 

The  average  of  all  the  passages,  out  and  home,  was  fifteen  days.  Tlie  whole  time  employed 
in  the  first  fifWen  passages,  excluding  fifty-two  days,  during  which  the  ship  lay  up  refitting,  was 
twelve  months  and  one  day.  The  whole  time  spent  at  sea,  in  the  fifteen  passages,  was  225  da}*8. 
In  these  225  days  the  ship  must  liave  sailed,  in  all,  about  51,000  miles,  giving  an  average  progress 
of  227  miles  per  day,  and  about  nine  and  a  half  miles  per  hour,  out  and  home,  summer  and 
winter. 

By  one  of  the  passages  from  New  York  to  Bristol,  despatches  by  the  ship  were  received  in 
Liverpool  and  London  on  the  thirteenth  day  afler  leaving  New  York,  say  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th  of  (October,  having  left  New  York  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  that  month.  By  the  same, 
and  by  one  other  passage,  passengers  and  despatches  reached  Paris,  by  way  of  England,  on  the 
fifteenth  day. 


8TBAM  BBTWSBN  NEW  YORK  AND  LIVERPOOL. 

The  GrMt  Western  Steun-ship  Compaoir*s  steMn  ship, 
tb«  Oreat  Weelrni,  1700  tons,  450  bone  power,  B.  R.  Mat- 
thews, B«|.,  oooBiaDder;  the  Great  Hritaiu,  seoo  tone, 
1000  horee  power,  Ueutenaot  Jamea  Hoakiiu,  R.  N«  com- 
ai»B4er,  are  intended  to  a«il  aa  folio wa : 
GREAT  WESTERN. 
Prom  UrerpooU  From  New  York. 
Satorday May  17  ITbnrtday June  12 


Saturday.. 
Saturday.. 
Saturday. 


.July    5  I  Tharaday July  SI 

•Aug.  SS  I  Tharaday Sept.18 

.Oct.  11  {Thuraday Nor.  e 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Prom  LiTerpool.  Prom  New  York. 

Saturday July  96  |  Saturday Aug  SO 

Saturday Sept.  S7    Saturday Oct.   SS 

Saturday Nor.  2t  |  Saturday Dec.  SO 

Pare  per  Great  Weateni,  100  doUara,  and  Are  i 
stewarda*  feea.    Pare  per  Great  Britain  will  be  aanouaced 
in  a  future  adTortiaement. 

For  freicht  or  paaaage^  oPFly  to  Richard  Inrin. 


A  Tablb  of  all  the  Passages  of  the  Transatlantic  Steam  Ships  Company's  Ships,  Royal  William 
and  Liverpool,  between  Liverpool  and  New  York,  from  July,  1838,  to  June,  18id9,  showing 
the  time  of  their  departure  from,  and  arrival  at,  each  port« 


NAMES. 


PROM    LIVERPOOL. 


Sailed. 


Arrired.  Daya. 


NAMES. 


FROM    NEW    YORK. 


Safled. 


Arrired.         Daya. 


Royal  WUUam... 


Uirenool 

JUyafWilUaM..... 
LiTwpool 


date. 
July  5 
Sept.  SO 
Not.  e 
Dec.  IS 
Feb.  6 
April  so 
June  13 


date. 
July  S4 
Oct.  10 
Not.  S3 
Jan.  6 
Feb.  85 
May  7 
June  30 


Royal  William.. 


Lirerpool 

RoyaTWilliam 
liTerpool 


ATcngo  Royal  WilUam  and  UTerpool  from  Eufland, 
18  daya. 


Aug.  4 
Oct.  SO 
Dec.  6 
Jan.  16 
Mar.  9 
May  18 

Arerage  Royal  William  and  Urerpool  to 
daya. 


Aug.  19 
Not.  5 
Dec  90 
Feb.  S 
Mar.  SS 
June    1 


No. 


10 
I** 
1,15 


These  passages  are  calculated  from  dock  to  dock,  and,  it  will  be  observed,  the  Liverpool's 
psMaftes  are  mostly  made  in  the  winter  months,  not  the  best  calculated  for  making  short  voyages. 
Herfonr  trips  to  the  westward  have  been  made  within  forty-two  hours  of  the  same  time.  She 
has,  with  but  one  exception,  made  the  southern  passage ;  thereby  lengthening  her  voyage,  but 
avoiding  the  risk  of  running  upon  ice,  and  obtaining  for  her  passengers  mild  and  fine  weather. 

The  Great  fVetiem  will  have  performed  about  eighty  voyages  to  and  from  Bristol  or  Liverpool 
and  New  York  from  the  8th  of  April,  1836,  to  December,  1845.  Average  voyages,  fifteen  days 
twelve  hours,  outward.  The  passages  from  Bristol  being  somewhat  longer.  The  average  of  the 
homeward  voyages  was  thirteen  days  nine  hours.  One  voyage  from  Bristol,  touching  at  Madeira, 
was  performed  to  New  York  in  twenty-nine  days  one  hour,  including  one  day  four  hours'  stoppage 
at  BAadeira. 

The  following  statement  of  the  time  occupied  in  making  the  passage  between  Liverpool  and 
Halifai,  is  a  most  important  document  in  steam-na?igation,  as  not  only  showing  the  certainty  of 
a  quick  communication  across  the  Atlantic  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  at  the  average  rate  at 
which  it  may  be  made.  The  passage  out,  gives  7.86  miles  per  hour ;  while  that  home  (influenced 
by  prevailing  winds  and  currents),  gives  9.3  miles.  The  mean  between  these  may  be  taken  as  the 
average  speed  obtained  at  sea,  or  what  may  be  called  the  sethraie.  In  this  case,  the  sea-rate  is 
8.58  miles  per  hour. 
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Passaqeb,  to  and  from  Liverpool  and  Halifax,  of  the  British  and  ^ 
Steamships,  from  July  4,  1840,  to  June  4,  18 


1 

PASSAGE,      i 

NAMES. 

Voyages. 

Sailed  from 
1     UTerpooL 

NAMES. 

Yoyagea. 

1 

Out. 

Home. 

numltcr. 

>         date. 

d. 

b. 

d. 

b. 

number. 

Britannia 

1  July  4,  1840. 

12 

10 

19 

• 

Acadia 

Aradia. 

1 

1  Aog.  4.    - 

11 

4 

11 

0  'Columbia 

Britannia 

Sept  4.    — 

II 

1 

11 

3    Britannia 

Caledonia 

„    19.    - 

13 

9 

19 

88  [Caledonia. 

Acadia 

Oct.   4,    — 

11 

5 

18 

4   Acadia. 

Britannia 

,.     20,     — 

11 

83 

11 

7    Columbia. 

Nor.  4,    — 

11 

83 

11 

81    Britannia 

Aradia 

Dec.  4.    — 

14 

17 

10 

10  1  Caledonia 

Colombia 

Jan.   5,1841. 
Feb.  4.    — 

13 
15 

3 

9 

18 
18 

0 
0 

Acadia. .  •  • 

BnUnnia 

Columbia 

Caledonia 

Mar.  4.    - 

14 

0 

10 

18  ;  Britannia 

Acadia 

„    20,    — 

16 

13 

12 

Columbia 

April  4.    - 

13 

3 

11 

15  'Acadia 

Britannia 

„    «o,    — 

13 

17 

11 

I    Columbia 

Caledonia 

M«y4.   - 

13 

6 

10 

18 

Britannia 

10 

Acadia 

,.   i».  — 

11 

23 

10 

15 

Columbia 

Jane  4,    — 

10 

19 

10 

7 

Acadia 

10 

Britannia 

n      19,      — 

18 

5 

10 

8 

Columbia 

July  4;    - 

11 

3 

!• 

11 

Britannia 

11 

Average  passage  by  ehnmometer : — Out,  13  days  6  hours ;  Ho 
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MARSEILLES  LINE  OP  PACKETS. 

The  undermentkmed  skips  will  be  regulariy  despatched 
from  hence  on  the  1st,  and  from  Marseilles  on  the  10th  of 
each  month  during  the  year,  as  follows: — 


SHIPS. 


Gaston 

Missouri 

Prince   de   Join- 

▼ille  (new) 

Marcella     (new), 

650  tons 

Nebraska,  do.  do. 


CAPTAINS. 


Stephen  Conltar. 
Jolm  Silre&ter... 

Wm.W.  Lawrence 


G.  Hagar... 
Helle»pont . 


From 
New  York 


April  1 
May    1 

June  1 

July    I 
Aug.  I 


Marseilles, 


June  10 
July    10 

Aug.   10 

Sept.  10 
Oct.    10 


They  are  all  fast>sailing,  coppered,  and  copper-lkstened 
TesselSf  and  commanded,  or  to  be  commanded,  by  men  of 
experience.  Their  accommodations  for  passengers  are  all 
that  need  be  desired  in  point  of  comfort  and  cenrenience, 
having  f  xcellent  state-room  accommodations. 

Punctuality  in  the  days  of  sailing  from  both  porta  may 
be  relied  on. 

Goods  addressed  to  the  agents,  will  be  forwarded  free  of 
other  charges  than  those  actually  paid. 


NEW  YORK  AND  HAMBURG  PACKETS. 

The  following  ships  saSl  frcna  New  York  to  Hamburg  on 
stated  days  :— 

Barque  Newton,  Captain  Weinbolta. 

Ship  Howard,  Captun  Paulsen. 

Barque  Miles,  Captain  Ebters. 

Barque  Franklin,  Captain  Sleeboom. 

Barque  Washington,  Captain  Kruger. 

Ship  Stephani,  Captain  RolufEs. 

Ship  Brarens,  Captain  Plor. 
Theee  ships  are  all  coppered  and  eopper-lastened,  and 
oommanded  by  men  of  experience  in  the  trade.  HaTing 
good  accommodations  for  cabin  and  steerage  passengers, 
pcraons  wishing  to  hare  their  friends  from  Germany  can 
aecure  their  passage.  Other  ships  are  also  engaged  in  the 
trade  with  Hamburg,  Bremen,  &c. 


LOt'ISLANA    AND 
P 

For  the  better  aocomi 
despatdied  from  New  Y 
8»tfa,  and  35th,  of  each  mo 
tiiber,  and  continuing  un 
appointed  for  the  remaii 
delays  and  diaappointme 
tunuaer  months.  The  fu 
thia  arrangement : — 

Ship  St.  Mary,  Ct 

Ship  Mississippi, 

Ship  Shakspearci 

Ship  Yasoo,  Capl 

Barque  Genesee, 

Ship  Oswego,  Ca 

Ship  Msrtha  Wa 

Ship  Sartelle,  Ca; 

These  ships  were  all  hi 

pressly  for  packets,  are  0 

cently  been  newly  copp 

wiA  accommodations  for 

fort.    They  are  command 

will  make  every  exertion  1 

will  at  all  times  be  tewed 

steamboats. 

HOLM 

To  sail  every  tea  daye  i 

Ship  Orleans,  S. 

Ship  Arkansas,  B 

Ship  Alabama,  D. 

Ship  Sarataga,  W 

Ship  Louisa,  Leai 

Ship  Rienai,  Clarl 

Ship  Sultana,  D« 

Ship  VIckabnrg,  I 

nese  are  all  taftt-aailin] 

▼easels,  built  expressly  Ibi 

of  great  experience,  and  1 

They  will  at  all  times  In 

sippi  by  steamboats,  and  n 

Great  care  wiU  be  takei 

and  well-known  line ;  aB< 

modate  buCh  shippers  and 
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SuirpiNO  In  the  Trade  of  Franco  and  the  United  States,  as  advertised  in  the  Havre  list 

for  the  following  Months  in  1845. 

Argo,  Anthony,  Oct.  1  New  York 

PoDtiac,  Parker,  Oct.  I New  Orleans 

Goodwin.  Davb.  Oct.  I... New  York 

Leopard.  Longcope,  Oct,  t New  Orleans 

Sully,  Kdgar,  Oct.3 New  York 

VeaU,Soubry,  OcL  G New  Orleana 


H/IVRB.  Arrived 

Sarah  ArnUia,  Batman,  Jaly  15 Mobile 

Kentucky,  Rogers,  July  17 New  Orleans 

John  Dunlap,  Choate,  July  17 Mobile 

Leila,  Higgias,  July  )0 New  York 

Havre*  Ainswoith,  August  23 do. 

Jleacaltooi  AUvn,  August  S3 New  Orleans 

Sea  Uon,  Crasi>,  August  24 do. 

Josephine,  Racaud,  August  2S New  York 

Grand  Coode,  Aubert,  August  SC Mobile 

Goodwin,  Davi#,  August  30 do. 

Delia  Walker,  Condry,  August  30 Richmond 

Leopard,  Lougcopc,  August  30 Baltimore 

PoBtisc,  Parker,  August  30 Richmond 

Viola.  Jameson,  Auf{u»t  30 New  Orleans 

Baltlmofe.  Funck,  Sept.  14 New  York 

Isabella,  Brigics.Oct.  4 Baltimore 

Sailed 

Loub  Philippe,  Castuff.  July  15 New  York 

Albem,  Marwick.  July  15 do. 

Vvrsaillrs,  Hant.  Jaly  16 Boston 

Bllea  Broeks,  Howes,  July  IG United  States 

St.  Nicholas,  Pell.  July  19 New  York 

Probus,  Devries,  July  SO do. 

Victoria,  Hartsbome,  July  21 United  Stetea 

Encrald,  Howe,  AugostM New  York 

Uayr*,  Aiatworth,  Sept.  9 do. 


MARSE1LLR8.  Arrived 

RoUob  Gil>erson,  August  19 New  Orleans 

Agnes,  Witberell.  Sept.  2 New  York 

Cairo,  Cbilds,  Sept.  3 New  Orleans 

Whiton,  CurUs.  Sept.  5 New  York 

Sailed 

Missouri.  Silrestre,  July  Ift New  Yotk 

Napoleon,  RoUo,  Sept.  3 New  Orleans 

BORDEAUX.  Arrived 

Tamsnond,  Child,  July  10 New  Orleans 

Susan,  Wishart,  Sept.G New  York 

Sailed 
Sea,  Allen,  Sept.  SA New  York 

LA  ROCHELLE.  BaOed 

Mathilda  Lather,  Crowell,  Sept.  S3 New  York 

DUNKIRK.  Arrived 

Paulina,  Stevens,  Oct.  1 New  York 


The  Havre  Trade  Lists  advertised  for  Sales  during  the  following  Months. 


HAVRE.  For 

I  d'  Orleans,  Richardson,  July  Si New  York 

Bwrgmndy,  Wotton,  Aaicust  I do. 

Tni^noi,  Moody,  Jaly  M do. 

Sarah  Aiailla,  Butman,  August  1 do. 

MonMB,  Spavin,  July  S5 New  Orleans 

Bajah,  Kdwidge,  August  A do. 

T^loni,  Rogers,  Sept.  10 do. 

Zurich.  Johnson,  Sept.  I New  York 

Uarre,  Ainsworth,  Sept.  8 do. 

Apollo,  Palch,  soon do. 

TagUonI,  Rogers.  Sept.  10 New  Orleans 

Chateaubriand,  Laborde,  Sept,  10 do. 

Rubicon.  Thompson,  soon do. 

MsKnolia.  Gray,  Sept.  20 do. 

N  arrsgsasett,  llcatvbecho.  Oct.  1 do. 

Sea  Lion,  Cross,  Oct.  15 do. 

VcaU  Soabr^r,  Sept.  20 do. 

Andelle,  Goignoi,  Sept.  SO do. 

A rgo,  Anthony,  Sept.  24 New  York 


Baltimore,  Panck,  soon New  York 

Goodwin,  Davis.  Sept.  I H do. 

Taglinni,  Rogers,  Sept.  15 New  Orleans 

Chateaubriand.  Labonle.  Sept.  15 do. 

Msgnolia,  Gray,  Sept.  20 do. 

Narragansett,  Destebecho,  Oct.  1 do. 

Sea  Lion,  Cross,  Oct.  15 do. 

Vesta,  Suubry,  Sept.  SO do. 

Andelle.  Guignot,  Sept.  SO do. 

Deucalion,  Allen,  Oct.  SO   do. 

Sy!vie-de-Grasse,  Thompson.  Oct  8 New  York 

Utica,  Hewitt,  Oct.  10 do. 

Albany,  Criwrord,  Oct.  24 do. 

Venice,  Salter,  Oct.  12 do. 

Narragansett,  Dci>U'be<  ho,  soon New  Orleans 

Sea  lion,  Cross.  Oct.  15 do. 

Andelle,  Guignot,  Oct.  15 do. 

Deucalion,  Allen,  Oct.  20 do. 

Jupiter,  Carter,  soon Charleati.n 

Oceanos,  Smith,  soon Texas 


The  daily  New  York  shipping  lists,  always  exhibit  advertisements  of  the  ships 

being  then  ready  to  take  on  board  merchandise  and  passengers  :  chiefly  for  the 

following: — 

For  Foreign  Ports. — Aguadilla,  P.  K;  Amsterdam  ;  Antigua  ;  Antwerp;  Acanzas; 
Aux  Caves ;  Baltic  jiorts  ;  Barhadoes  ;  Bay  Texas ;  Belize,  Honduras  ;  Bermuda  ;  Bour- 
deaux ;  IJremen  ;  Buenos  Ay  res  ;  Canton;  Cape  de  Venls;  CajK;  of  Good  Hope ;  Cardonas; 
Galveston,  Texas;  Glasp^w  ;  Gottfnburg;  Guayaquil;  Halifax,  N.  S. ;  Hamburg; 
Havanna;  Havn» ;  Hull ;  Kingston,  Jamaii^a  ;  Laguayra  ;  Lisbon  ;  Liverpool  ;  London  ; 
Madeira;  Malaga ;  Malta  ;  Manilla  ;  Marseilles;  Matansa^  ;  Montevideo  ;  Nantes ;  Naples; 
Nassau,  N.  P.;  Nuevitas ;  Palermo;  Panama;  Port-au-Prince;  Porto  Cabello ;  Porto 
Rico;  Rio  Janeiro;  Rottenlam;  Sandwich  Islands;  Savonilla ;  Smynia;  Stettin;  St. 
John's,  N.  F.;  St.  John's,  N.  B.  ;  St.  Kitt's ;  Stockholm;  St.  Petersburg,  R.;  St. 
Pierre,  Martini<|ue;  St.  Thomas;  St.  Vincent;  Trieste;  Turk's  Island;  Valparaiso; 
Ven  Cruz, 

The  following  are  the  principal  distant  ports  in  the  United  States,  for  which 
Isrfgt  ships  are  advertised. 

Apalachicola;  Charleston;  Georgetown;  Franklin;  Key  West;  Mobile;  New  OtUaaN^N 
Newport ;  Feniacola ;  Savanna ;  St.  Augustine ;  St  Mark  s ;  St. 


Mary's;  TaTW^^««^^ 
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The  range  to  which  the  New  York  steam-packets  and  other  packets  em- 
ployed in  the  carrying  of  passengers  and  goods  in  the  river  and  coasting  trade 
extend,  will  appear  from  the  following  list,  published  in  July,  1845, 


The  Repiilar  Packets  and  Steamboats  in  the  Coasting 
Trade,  lie  at  or  near  the  following  pUres.  All  lie  in 
the  East  Kiver,  except  those  marked  N.  R. 

Albany  steam\M)ats,  morning  line...  .Barclay-street,  N.  R. 

ditto,  evening  line Cortlandt-street,  N.  R. 

-  -  towboats Broad  and  Cortlandt-streets. 

Alexandria  packets Pier,  No.  14. 

Amboy  ditto Whitehall. 

Apalachicula  ditto Burling-slip  and  Pine-street. 

Baltimore  ditto..  ..01d-.<tlip,  Pier  No.  14,  and  WallMtreet. 
Boston  ditto..  ..Coenties.slip,  Maidon-lane,  and  OM-slip. 
Bridgeport  ditto James-sl^. 

steamboat Catharine-street. 

Catakill  packets Cedar-street,  N.  R. 

Charleston  ditto Burling-slip  and  Pine-street. 

Darien  ditto Beekman-street. 

East  Haddam  ditto James-slip. 

Raatport  ditto Pier,  No.  2. 

Pall  RiTer  ditto Maiden-lane  and  Coeiitieii-slip. 

Fishkill  towboats Liberty-«treet,  N.  K. 

Georgetown  (D.  C.)  packets Pier,  No.  14. 

(S.  C.)  ditto East  side,  Coen ties-slip. 

Hartford  ditto James  and  Coenties-slips. 

steamboats Peck-slip. 

Hndson  towboats Liberty-street,  N.  R. 

Key  West  packets i*ier.  No.  20. 

Middletown  (Cun.)  packets James-slip. 

Mobile  ditto Burling«slip  and  Wall-street. 

Nantucket  ditto Stevens'- wharf. 

Newark  ( N.  J.)  ditto Whitehall. 

(N.  J.)  steamboats Barclay-street,  N.  R. 

New  Bedford  packets Peck-slip. 

New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  steamLoau.. Barclay-street,  N.  R. 

(N.  J.)  packets Broad-stroet. 

Newburg  ditto Warren-street,  N.  R. 


New-Haren  packets  Pcck-sKp. 

steamboaU Peck-shp^ 

New-London  packets Barliag^f ■ 

steamboats Pier,  No.  I.  K.  ft. 

New-Orleans  packets \Vall-«lrc«c. 

Newport  (R.  l.)dittn Maiden-laae. 

New-Rochelle  steamboats. Piiltoa-strNt 

Norfolk  packeu Pler.lfsLli 

Norwalk  ditto Jamea-alip. 

steamboats Catharine<i«civeL 

Norwich  packets BiuliDr*«lip. 

steamboats Pier,  No.  l.N.  K. 

Petersburg  packets Wall-sbcct 

Philadelphia  ditto 01d-«Iip  and  CoenticsHBlw. 

steamboats Pier,  No.  *,  N.  K. 

towboats Old-slip  and  Piifr  Net,  N.B. 

Portland  packets Coratiea-rifp. 

Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  ditto Coe&tic^^lipw 

Poughkeepsie  towboats Liber ly-etreeC,  N.K. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  packets Maidrs-lsar. 

(R.  I.)  SteamboaU Pier,  No.  1.  N.  R. 

Richmond  packets WaO-strsrt 

Sag  Harbour  ditto Pcek-aNp. 

Salem  (Massachusetts)  ditto Coeatici  tf|i. 

Savanna  ditto Maidcn-Uac, 

Sa>  brook  ditto Cuenties-di^ 

Shrcwsburv  (N.  J.)  ditto Coenties^hp. 

Stamford  (Con.)  ditto James-slip. 

((-on.)  steamboats Catharinc-slrecL 

St.  Mark's  packets Pier,  Na.tt. 

Stoningtoo  (Con.)  ditto • • Jiims  Jip. 

(Con.)  steamboaU Pier,  Nob  I,  N.  B. 

Troy  towboau Broad-smtf. 

Washington  City  packeU Pier,  Na.  14. 

Wilmington  (N.  C.)  ditto West  aide  Pcck-sfi^ 


AvF.R.VGE  Freights  during  the  Summer  of  1845. 


ARTICLES. 


Value— Sterling. 


To  Liverpool:—  i  $.    d.  s.    d. 

Cotton,  square  Si.  round  bales..  .Ib.- 

See<ls tivrce , 

Beef    (304lbs.) I  3 

Beef  and  pork barrel!  I 

Turpentine i  1 

•Leather 20<)0  lbs.  10 

Tobacco hogsheHd  2*2 

Heavy  goods toni  'iO 

To  London : —  I 

Tobacco hogHbei)d<  30    0 

Flour bairell 

Naval  stores 3    0 

Measurement  goods ....ton.  .10    0 

Heavy  goods do.  2,'}    0 

Oil do.' 

Seeds tierce' 

Beef    (304  to  336  Ibe.) 4    6 

Beef larrel  3    0 


ARTICLES. 
To  Havre  :— 


Valae. 


0    ()|    to     0    0  3-lG. Cotton,  s<iuare  and  round lb. 

Allies.... ton 

K  ii*e do.- 

Mea.«uremcut  goods. do. 

Quercitron  bark do.' 

Whalebone lb.' 

Lard  and  tallow ...do.> 


dirs.  rta.    dirs.  eta. 


2."S 
22 


30 
27 


SKAMRN'S  WAGES,  in  1845. 

WITH    SMALL  STORKS    ALLOWED. 

To  Liverpool  and  Havre.per  month 

North  of  Europe do. 

Mediterranean .do. 

West  Indies do 

Coasting do. 

East  Indies do. 

South  A  merica do. 


0 

s 

10 
10 
0 
0 


t 
1(1 

10 


12     0       « 


t 
t 

0 

• 

0 
0 
12     0       ,.    13    0 


Letter-bags  are  kept  for  the  reception  of  ship-letters,  at  Gilpin's  Reading  Room,  Mff- 
ehants'  Exchange ;  and  Hale's  Ship  Letter  Office,  No.  08,  Wall-street,  for  New  Yofk; 
Amsterdam;  Barbadocs  ;  Carthagena  ;  Constantinople ;  Cura9ao  ;  Galveston;  GuaTaqoil; 
llamburg;  Havanna;  Ilavro  ;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Liverpool;  London;  Madein;  Mi- 
iiilla;  Naples  ;  New  Orleans  ;  Palermo  ;  Panama  ;  Port-au-Piince ;  Rio  Janeiro;  Rotter- 
dam; Sandwich  Islands;  Smyrna;  Stettin;  St.  John's,  N.  F. ;  St.  Pierre,  Martimqne; 
St.  Vincent ;  Turk's  Island  ;  Valparaiso  ;  Vera  Cniz.— (See  Post  Office  of  the  UmUd 
States,  generally  ;  New  Post  Office  Law  ;  Miscellaneous  Statements.) 

The  following  statement  includes  the  names  and  tonnage  of  the  prindpil 
British  and  American  vessels  which  arrived  at  the  port  of  London  from  the  United 
States,  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1845,  though  not  oomprehending 
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half  the  number  actually  engaged  in  trade  between  those  ports  and  the  United 
States. 

From  New  For*.— British  :  Clutha,  498  tons.  American  :  Priuce  Albert,  980 
tons;  Washington,  300  tons;  Westminster,  608  tons ;  St.  James,  617  tons  ;  Northum- 
berland, 990  tons ;  Gladiator,  674  tons  ;  Mediator,  647  tons ;  S^-itzerland,  o90  tons  ; 
Quebec,  655  tons ;  Robert  Fulton,  550  tons ;  Wellington,  703  tons ;  Hendrick  Hudson, 
821  tons;  Talisman,  350  tons  ;  Jessore,  500  tons;  Arethusa,  336  tons  ;  Toronto,  609  tons. 

From  Boston, — British  :  none.  American  :  Talisman,  350  tons  ;  Vespasian,  400 
tons  ;  Ellen,  400  tons. 

From  Charleston. — British  :  Marion,  427  tons.  American  :  Ark,  400  tons ;  Abagin, 
350  tons  ;  Brontes,  400  tons. 

From  Baltimore, — British  :  none.     American  :  Laura,  300  tons. 

Names  and  tonnage  of  principal  British  and  American  vessels  which  arrived 
at  Liverpool^  during  the  same  period. 

From  Aew  Vork, — British:  Brothers,  537  tons.  American:  Europe,  613 
tons;  Aderon  Dark,  608  tons;  Samuel  Ilicks,  818  tons;  New  York,  972  tons; 
Toronto,  609  tons ;  St.  Patrick,  896  tons;  Liverpool,  1129  tons;  Siddons,  9CX)  tons; 
Columbus,  664  tons;  Sea,  800  tons;  Asbburton,  1077  tons;  Ann,  218  tons  ;  Stephen 
Whitney,  995  tons  ;  Yorksliire,  1058  tons  ;  Cambridge,  877  tons  ;  Patrick  Henry,  982 
tons  ;  St.  Lawrence,  425  tons  ;  Paul  Jones,  650  tons ;  Oxford,  707  tons ;  Rochester,  845 
tons  ;  Indiana,  607  tons  ;  Garrick,  900  tons  ;  George  Washington,  609  tons ;  Ohio,  757 
tons ;  St.  Georp^,  845  tons ;  Montezuma,  982  tons ;  Virginian,  650  tons ;  Montecello, 
390  tons ;  Ilottinguer,  1 000  tons ;  Kalamazoo,  798  tons  ;  Lancashire,  600  tons ;  Roscius, 
1067  tons:  John  R.  Skiddy,  908  tons;  Adirondack,  761  tons;  Sheffield,  564  tons;  Inde- 
l)endence,  800  tons ;  Isabella,  745  tons  ;  Waterloo,  900  tons ;  Henry,  434  tons  ;  Souther- 
non,  700  tons;  Pacific,  600  tons;  Henry  Clay,  1300  tons;  Shenandoak,  750  tons; 
Queen  of  the  West,  1334  tons  ;  Sheridan,  1000  tons  ;  Tarolinta,  570  tons;  Caledonia, 
545  tons ;  Ilaidee,  647  tons  ;  Empire,  1000  tons  ;  London,  700  tons. 

From  Boston, — British:  none.  American:  Iberias,  329  tons;  Concordia,  641 
tons  ;  Asbburton,  553  tons  ;  Barnstable,  873. 

From  Philadelphia, — British:  none.  American:  Savannah,  816  tons;  Mouonga- 
hela,  500  tons ;  Thomas  P.  Cope,  845  ;  Saranak,  816  tons  ;  Susquehanna,  560  tons. 

From  Charleston, — British  :  Mandane,  360  tons  ;  Safeguard,  290  tons  ;  Conrad,  367 
tons  ;  Creole,  455  tons ;  Sarah  Stewart,  365  tons ;  Borneo,  458  tons  ;  John  Renwick, 
402  tons;  Promise,  446  tons;  Macao,  482  tons;  Selina,  258  tons;  Sarah,  517  tons; 
Jessie,  679  tons ;  Chieftain,  325  tons ;  Burrel,  402  tons  ;  Lavinia,  374  tons ;  Corsair,  476 
tons ;  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  426  tons ;  Lady  Bagot,  455  tons ;  Robert  Kcr,  357  tons  ; 
Ann  Kenny,  486  tons;  Lady  Sale,  736  tons;  Cremona,  506  tons;  Wilson,  281  tons; 
Ijody  Fitzherbert,  386  tons  ;  Lord  Asbburton,  1009  tons ;  Cambridge,  494  tons ;  Ross, 
645  tons ;  Consbrook,  423  tons  ;  Concpieror,  657  tons ;  Thetis,  584  tons  ;  Constitution, 
558  tons;  Janet,  320  tons  ;  Portland,  541  tons  ;  Leonard  Dobbin,  61 1  tons  ;  Morgiana, 
354  tons;  Kingston,  431  tons;  Johnstone,  436  tons;  Evergreen,  574  tons;  Kilty, 
388  tons.  American:  Locliinvar,  635  tons;  Swanton,  709  tons;  Augusta,  708 
tons ;  Thomas  Bennett,  505  tons  ;  Shenandoah,  700  tons  ;  John  Baring,  430  tons  ; 
Arabella,  696  tons  ;  Harriett  and  Jessie,  453  tons ;  Victor,  394  tons  ;  Columbia,  344 
tons;  Xaylon,  420  tons;  Elsinore,  597  tons;  John  Fehrman,  428  tons;  Delia  Walker, 
494  tons ;  Tartar,  573 ;  Susquehanna,  560  tons ;  B.  Aylmar,  437  tons  ;  Marengo,  426 
tons ;  Richmond,  475  tons ;  Treton,  428  tons  ;  Ambassador,  452  tons ;  Virginia,  6l2  tons; 
Peter  Hattrick,  355  tons;  St.  Mark,  545  tons;  Roger  Sliannan,  496  tons;  Persia,  438 
tons ;  Thames,  372  tons  ;  Southiwrt,  499  tons  {  John  Baring,  550  tons  ;  Swatra,  747  tons ; 
Republic,  644  tons. 

From  Savannah. — British:  Oronocto,  609  tons;  Ben  Nevis,  955  tons;  Douglas,  650 
tons  ;  Kingston,  431  tons  ;  Coronation,  739  tons  ;  Ocean  Queen,  568  tons  ;  Myrene,  244 
tons;  Envoy,  481  tons;  Devonport,  767  tons;  Primrose,  553  tons;  Syria,  580  tons  ; 
Leander,  813  tons;  Ottowa,  562  tons;  Fanny,  367  tons;  Robert,  665  tons;  Acadia,  800 
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tons ;  Alexander  Grant,  6«9  tons ;  Britannia,  609  tons ;  Severn, . 
tons  ;  Glasg-oWj  6 1 1  tons  ;  James  and  Mary  Sinnot,  533  tons  ;  P 
Thomas,  7(55  tons;  Stadacona,  619  tons;  Lady  Falkland,  672  t< 
Carleton,  404  tons ;  Sherbrooke,  505  tons ;  Lord  Canterbury,  o! 
Queen  Victoria,  588  tons;  Pannelia,  811  tons;  Leshmago,  741  \ 
Leauder,  733  tons ;  Robert  A.  Parke,  389  tons ;  Socrates,  457  ti 
American  :  Robert  Shaw,  402  tons ;  Powhattan,  640  tons ;  Xi( 
Lancaster,  798  tons ;  Susannah  Cumming',  540  tons ;  Tanierlaui 
Pacific,  595  tons ;  Harward,  340  tons ;  Stirling,  493  tons ;  Ch 
Clyde,  413  tons  ;  Eli  Whitney,  528  tons  ;  Howard,  387  tons  ;  Gl 
zabeth,  531  tons,   Edwin,  339  tons  ;  Denmark,  554  tons. 

From  Mobile. — British  :  Civion,  292  tons;  Superb,  519  tons;  ] 
Lady  Milton,  636  tons ;  John  Munn,  637  tons ;  John  and  Robcr 
tons ;  Washington,  800  tons  ;  Charles  lluniberstone,  640  tons  ;  . 
558  tons  ;  John  Bell,  501  tons;  James  Mor  an,  600  tons;  Harr 
ham,  45 1  tons  ;  Rankin,  1 1 20  tons ;  Lanark,  648  tons ;  Satell 
731  tons;  Herculean,  317  tons  ;  John  Bentley,  783  tons;  Alexa 
Lochlibo,  1006  tons;  Rasalama,  780  tons;  Jane,  781  tons;  W. 
860  tons  ;  Malabar,  6H6  tons ;  Mary,  342  tons  ;  Duncan,  644  toi 
tons;  W'allace,  86 1  tons;  Asia,  647  tons;  Symmetry,  1009  ton 
tons ;  Margaret  Polloc,  917  tons ;  Ottawa,  1 147  tons ;  Duncan  Ri 
head,  935  tons ;  John  Campbell,  624  tons  ;  Llantarnuni  Abl 
799  tons;  Tay,  512  tons;  Queen,  650  tons;  Aurora,  709  to 
beth,  549  tons  ;  Bytown,  346  tons ;  Lucy,  396  tons;  Suffolk,  5 
tons  ;  Burlington,  534  tons  :  Palestine,  469  tons ;  Pactolus,  5< 
tons  ;  Clara,  525  tons ;  Elizabeth  Denison,  806  tons  ;  Isaac  Ni 
Howell,  766  tons  ;  Oxnard,  688  tons  ;  Dublin,  650  tons ;  Shann< 
525  tons  ;  North  Sea,  379  tons ;  A^^ies,  429  tons  ;  Superior,  57' 
tons  ;  Memphis,  800  tons  ;  Carthage,  426  tons  ;  Virginian,  70 
Joshua  Bates,  620  tons  ;  Epaminondas,  500  tons ;  William  Godd 
550  tons  ;  Hudson,  713  tons;  Powhattan,  590  tons  ;  Carrol,  6J 
tons  ;  Great  Britain,  694  tnns  ;  Bowditch,  578  tons ;  Lancastei 
713  tons  ;  Rockingham,  400  tons  ;  Robert  Parker,  599  tons  ;  T. 
Leon,  505  tons ;  Fiector,  560  tons  ;  Java,  538  tons;  Brewster,  6l 
Portsmouth,  520  tons. 

From  Xew  Orleinis, — British:  Gossypiura,  745  tons;  Tamer 
Campbell,  651  tons;  Zanonl,  590  tons:  Magnificent,  731  tons 
Bonadea,  625  tons  ;  Favourite,  661  tons  ;  Victory,  590  tons  ;  Lc 
Margaret,  795  tons;  North  l*oIe,  312  tons;  Pursuit,  731  tons  ; 
Lord  Sandon,  678  tons  ;  Mayfield,  824  tons  ;  Lanarkshire,  689  toi 
Columbine,  607  tons ;  Britisli  King,  637  tons ;  Coromandel,  662  t< 
Amoy,  648  tons  ;  Grampian,  774  tons  ;  Glentanner,  610  tons  ;  Yc 
nor,  679  tons  ;  Gertrude,  703  tons  ;  W.  Abrams,  706  tons  ;  Rotlis 
889  tons;  Susan,  537  tons;  Huron,  498  tons;  Venelia,  581  ton: 
Scraphine,  643  tons  ;  Marchioness  of  Abercom,  875  tons  ;  W'an 
Miltiades,  675  tons  ;  Glenlyon,  908  tons  ;  Lamport,  743  ton* 
Springfield,  547  tons  ;  Lonl  Seatoii,  730  tons  ;  Themis,  1004  tons  ;  J 
Good  Litent,  592  tons;  Importer,  734  tons  ;  Swan,  859  tons  ;  Re 
Victoria,  716  tons;  Lady  Constable,  613  tons  ;  Laurel,  808  tons 
Sapphire,  714  tons ;  Caledonia,  789;  Falcon,  382  tons;  Envoy,  ' 
tons ;  Enchantress,  832  tons  ;  Independence,  693  tons  ;  Pallas, 
513  tons;  England,  893  tons ;  Lonl  Wolling^ton,  732  tons  ;  Arabi 
531  tons  ;  Chieftain,  795  tons  ;  Ellei-slie,  734  tons;  Ann  Arnistrc 
Star,  642  tons  ;  China,  645  tons ;  Hebe,  450  tons  ;  Ann  Jetfie, 
869  tons  ;  Henrietta  Mary,  8  14  tons ;  Jane,  658  tons ;  Imogen, 
tons;  Hero  of  Sidon,  610  tons;  Goliah,  988  tons  ;  Sir  Charles 
jgyle,   634   tons  ;    Henry   Bliss,    729  ttms  ;    Ocean  Queen,    802 
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tons.     American 
St.   Cloud 


[ERiCAN  :  Onea,  750  tons ;  Europe,  598  tons ;  Geor^  Stephens,  498  tons ; 
cix,.  v.ioud,  475  tons;  T.  B.  Wales,  599  tons;  Sheffield,  590  tons;  J.  Shepherd, 
730  tons;  Caledonia,  545  tons;  Charlemagne,  741  tons;  Diana,  600  tons;  Mary- 
land, 401  tons;  Russell  Glover,  795  tons  ;  Fanny,  615  tons  ;  Elizabeth  Bruce,  606  tons  ; 
Cairo,  593  tons  ;  Washington,  494  tons ;  Meteor,  709  tons  ;  Alhambra,  695  tons ; 
Essex,  774  tons ;  Laura,  763  tons ;  Brewster,  696  tons ;  Walpole,  703  tons  ;  Goodwin, 
724  tons;  Swatra,  862  tons ;  Empire,  1049  tons  ;  St  Lawrence,  460  tons;  Persian,  492 
tons ;  Dibdin,  570  tons ;  Abbot  Lord,  500  tons ;  Commerce,  502  tons  ;  London,  637  tons ; 
Oregon,  688  tons;  Mayflower,  500  tons  ;  Soldan,  765  tons ;  Scotland,  517  tons;  Fran- 
conia,  532  tons;  Kilby,  597  tons;  Columbiana,  600  tons;  Hampden,  704 tons;  Thomas 
Parkins,  670  tons  ;  Republic,  900  tons  ;  Malabar,  600  tons ;  Tyrian,  544  tons  ;  Emblen, 
644  tons  ;  Mississippi,  717  tons  ;  Champlain,  728  tons  ;  Luconia,  576  tons  ;  Cygnet,  498 
tons ;  Logan,  613  tons  ;  Leopard,  580  tons ;  General  Veazie,  443  tons  ;  Adams,  600  tons  ; 
Desdemona,  710  tons;  Ontario,  640  tons;  Sweden,  680  tons;  Neptune,  569  tons  ;  Gc- 
ncssee,  459  tons  ;  Lehigh,  541  tons;  Liverpool,  642  tons;  Constantine,  841  tons;  Suf- 
folk, 651  tons  ;  Pharsalia,  653  tons;  Stephen  Baldwin,  680  tons. 

BRITISH  NAVIGATION  WITH  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  COLONIES. 

The  Transatlantic  ships  employed  in  trade  between  the  United  Eangdom  and 
the  British  North  American  colonies,  arc  adapted  in  size  to  the  cargoes  which 
they  carry,  and  the  depth  of  water  in  the  colonial  or  British  ports^  in  which  they 
lade  and  discharge. 

The  ships  which  carry  timber  from  the  ports  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Chaleur 
bay,  Miramichi,  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  range  from  150  tons  to  above  1000 
tons.  The  principal  ships  laden  with  timber,  &c.,  from  the  North  American 
colonies,  which  discharged  their  cargoes  at  the  i)orts  of  London  and  Liverpool, 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1845,  were  the  following,  viz. : — 

Port  OF  Tjondon. — The  Themis,  of  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  from  St.  John's, 
1004  tons,  30  men.  The  Sc/toodiac,  of  Sl  Andrew's,  New  Brunswick,  from  St.  Ste- 
phen's, 1005  tons,  31  men.  Princess  Jiot/al,  o(  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  from  St. 
John's,  1096  ton?,  29  men.  InduSy  of  Glasgow,  822  tons,  26  men.  Manchester,  of 
Quebec,  825  tons,  25  men.  The  greater  number  of  the  other  ships  in  this  trade,  and 
those  which  discharge  at  the  poitof  lx)ndon,  the  Clyde,  Leilh,  Bristol,  Cork,  &c.,  range 
from  300  tons  to  700  ton?.  Those  which  are  laden  at  the  shallow  ports  of  the  North 
American  colonies,  with  timber  and  deals,  and  discharge  at  the  shallow  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  range  as  low  as  from  300  tons  to  about  120  tons. 

Vessels  employed  in  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Newfoundland,  are 
seldom  above  200  tons,  and  frequently  of  much  less  burden.  Those  trading  with  Nova 
Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  (some  of  the  timber  ships  excepted),  are 
usually  of  moderate  burden. 

West  Indies. — The  ships  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade  would  formerly  be  consi- 
dered of  very  large  burden;  but  compared  with  those  engaged  in  the  North  American 
trade,  they  are  not  usually  half  the  ca|Micity. 

South  Amrkican  Tuade. — Generally,  the  trade  carried  on  with  South  America,  is 
in  small  ships  and  brigs. 

East  Indies  and  China. — ^The  most  splendid  ships  belonging  to  the  British  empire 
are  those  employed  in  the  trade  with  India  and  China.  This  was  at  all  times  the  case. 
These  magniticent  ships  arc  built  chiefly  in  the  river  Thames,  the  Tyne,  the  Mersey,  and 
the  Clyde.  The  following  vessels  are  among  the  principal  ships  which  arrived  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1845,  from  India,  &c ,  in  the  port  of  London,  viz.  : — 

From  Calcutta,  the  Wellesley,  of  London,  1013  tons,  60  men.  Monarch,  of  Lon- 
don, 1282  tons,  84  men.     Prince  cf  Wales,  of  London,  1241  tons,  84  men.    The 
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Queen,  of  London,  1244  tons,  82  men.  Ghriana,  of  Newca^ 
Ellenborough^  of  Newcastle,  1031  tons,  62  men.  Owen  Glen 
tons,  67  men.  Bucephalus,  o^  Newcastle,  985  tons,  64  men. 
don,  971  tons,  68  men.  3/aiJi$/o/itf,  of  London,  938  tons,  5'^ 
of  London,  870  tons,  65  men.  Somes,  of  London,  785  toi 
London,  750  tons,  27  men.  jyestminster,  of  London,  610  tons 
tons,  28  men.     Besides  a  ^reat  many  olher  ships  of  from  400  t( 

From  Madras,  the  Equestrian,  of  London,  800  tons,  37 
London,  645  tons,  30  men.  The  Larkhis,  700  tons,  25  men. 
from  300  tons  to  600  tons. 

From  BoMDAV,  the  Universe,  oi  Dundee,  719  tons,  26  men, 
gow,  603  tons,  24  men.  The  Carnalic,  of  London,  632  tons,  i 
of  less  burden. 

From  C-vNTON,  the  Hindostan,  of  London,  708  tons,  37  r 
of  London,  930  tons,  52  men.  The  Royal  Albert,  of  Greeno 
The  VArne,  of  Liverpool,  577  tons,  21  men.  Besides  other  i 
500  tons. 

In  the  trade  with  Singapore,  New  South  Wales,  and  other  c 
vary  in  size  from  250  tons  to  600. 

The  ships  employed  in  the  trade  between  the  ports  of  Liverj 
Mersey,  and  ports  in  the  East  Indies,  China,  and  other  eastern 
from  300  tons  to  700  registered  tons. 

The  following  summary  of  the  cargoes  discharged  by  some 
arriving  from  the  United  States,  and  from  olher  parts  of  the  wo 
don  and  Liverpool,  will  be  found  curious  and  instructive. 

The  cargo  discharged  in  February,  1845,  at  the  St.  Katheri 
the  American  ship  Victoria,  of  938  tons,  30  men,  from  New  Y 
of  exports:  viz.,  416 1  barrels  of  turpentine,  2300  barrels  of  < 
66  tierces,  19  half-ticrccs,  and  I  hogshead  of  tobacco,  2629  bus 
tierces  of  beef,  70  barrels,  48  half- barrels  of  pork,  161  cases, 
barrels  of  tallow,  161  cases,  64  casks  of  general  merchandise,  2i 
75  cases  of  cloths,  25  boxes  of  black  weights,  1  case,  1  cask 
broom  corn,  30  boxes  and  17  casks  of  broom  handles,  and  6  doz 

The  Prince  Albert,  of  New  York,  980  tons,  37  men,  from 
month  previously  in  the  port  of  London,  44  casks,  23  cases,  1 
chandise,  25,440  staves,  122  logs  of  cedar,  1050  casks  of  oil- 
20  barrels  of  lard  oil,  16  casks  of  spermaceti,  1492  barrels  of 
spirits  of  turpentine,  79  pi^s  of  lead,  1  case  of  worsted,  7  hog! 
and  50  kegs  of  tobacco,  235  bales  of  hemp,  4901  bushels  ai 
corn,  110  barrels  of  pork,  125  tierces  of  beef,  1054  cases,  and 
tierce  of  hams,  2  hogsheads  of  tallow,  10  kits  of  salmon,  1  casl 
boxes,  and  1  barrel  of  bread. 

The  Xorthumberland,  of  New  York,  990  tons,  32  men  ;  disci 
similar  articles,  with  the  addition  of  197  bundles  of  whalebone. 

The  Wellington,  the  Ilendrick  Hudson,  the  Westminster,  the 
the  Mediator,  the  Switzerland,  the  Gladiator,  the  Robert  Fuller 
cargoes,  and  all  these  will  comprehend  a  view  of  the  imports  fro 
of  London,  if  we  add  tobacco,  and  an  occasional  vessel  from  E 
Baltimore.     The  outward  cargoes  consist  chiefly  of  British  manu 

Talisman,  of  Boston,  discharged  in  London,  60,000  lbs.  of 
tips,  3  cases  of  merchandise,  1  case  of  hoops,  39  bales  of  bem| 
23J  tuns  of  oil,  and  500  tons  of  ice. 

The  Louisa,  of  the  United  States,  from  Baltimore,  300  ton 
577  tierces  of  beef,  584  barrels  and  164  tierces  of  pork,  9  caski 
tongues,  51  casks  of  tallow,  1  barrel  and  50  half  barrels  of  su 
100  barrels  of  pork,  21  hogsheads  of  quercitron  bark,  3  tierces 
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clovcr-seed,  13  tierces  and  6  tons  of  sassafras  root,  1  case  of  merchandise,  10  hogsheads 
of  tobacco,  1  tierce  of  bees'-wax,  and  30  kegs  of  butter. 

Cargoes  of  timber  from  British  America. — ^The  John  and  Mary^  of  Quebec,  from 
Quebec,  12  men,  286  tons;  discharged  20  pieces  of  white,  and  450  pieces  of  red  pine, 
400  deals,  and  3922  staves. 

The  Clydcy  of  St.  John's,  from  St.  John*s,  New  Brunswick,  20  men,  711  tons;  dis- 
charged 288  pieces  of  pine  and  139  pieces  of  birch  timber,  13,737  deals,  5650  palings, 
2600  pieces  of  lath  wood,  3840  staves,  43  boards,  and  4  fathoms  Brewood. 

The  JtmioTy  of  Quebec,  from  Quebec,  19  men,  677  tons;  di^^harged  20  pieces  of  oak 
timber,  50  pieces  of  elm,  58  pieces  of  pine,  12,474  deals,  and  8610  staves. 

The  Licerpooly  of  Halifax,  from  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  20  men,  536  tons;  dis- 
charged 335  pieces  of  pine  timber,  11,959  deals  and  ends,  7719  head  staves,  3  cords  of 
lathwood,  and  3  barrels  of  furs  and  skins. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  cargoes  which  were  discharged  in  London,  from  ships, 
which  arrived  from  India,  China,  &c. 

The  QMeen^  of  London,  from  Calcutta,  42  men,  1244  tons;  discharged  1385  chests 
of  indigo,  246  bales  of  raw  silk,  122  chests  and  4029  bags  of  sugar,  991  bags  of  salt- 
petre, 102  hogsheads  of  oil  seed,  4600  packets  of  linseed,  2500  bundles  of  rattans,  53 
cases  of  silk  piece  goods,  38  cases  of  silk  corahs,  545  bags  of  rice,  2  butts  and  1  pipe  of 
returned  wine,  22  tubs  and  243  boxes  of  camphor,  5  cases  of  cheroots,  10  barrels  of  pep- 
per, 10  cases  of  lac  dye,  and  6  cases  of  arrowroot. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  of  London,  from  Calcutta,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  84 
men,  1244  tons ;  discharged  3762  ba<is  of  sugar,  101  bales  of  raw  silk,  810  chests  and  2 
boxes  of  indigo,  110  cases  of  castor  oil,  1378  bags  of  rice,  3300  bundles  of  rattans,  705 
bundles  of  cherelta,  6  barrels  of  senna,  100  barrels  of  jute,  1250  packets  of  oil-seed,  1 
box  of  cowries,  36  cases  of  piece  goods,  100  puncheons  of  rum,  1778  bags  of  saltpetre, 
1400  packets  of  cowries,  12  cases  of  sundries,  6  chests  of  tea,  25  butts  and  20  pipes  of 
wine,  shipped  in  London  for  the  voyage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  1  box  of 
ostrich  feathers. 

The  ff 'aimer  Castle,  of  London,  from  Canton,  Hong-Kong,  and  Manilla,  48  men, 
656  tons ;  discharged  3622  chests  and  598  half  chests  of  tea,  13,425  bags  of  sugar,  and 
26  tons  of  sapan  wood. 

The  Monarch,  of  London,  from  Calcutta  and  St.  Helena,  84  men,  1282  tons;  dis- 
charged 3094  bags  of  sugar,  394  chesU  of  indigo,  3020  bags  of  saltpetre,  635  bags  of 
horn  tips,  431  bales  of  raw  silk,  1758  packets  of  linseed,  23  chests  of  lac  dye,  19  cases 
of  piece  goods,  2  trusses  of  silk,  50  puncheons  of  rum,  100  bales  of  jute,  and  90  bags 
of  rice. 

The  Great  Britain,  of  London,  from  Montreal,  20  men,  492  tons ;  discharged  3439 
barrels  of  flour,  2179  staves,  75  pair  of  oars,  252  deals,  108  handspikes,  550  barrels  of 
ashes,  and  1  case  of  books. 

The  Peruvian,  of  St.  John's,  from  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  16  men,  373  tons; 
discharged  2200  barrels  of  whale  and  350  barrels  of  sperm  oil,  10  tons  of  whale-fins,  4 
logs  of  mahogany,  and  2052  deals  and  battens. 

The  Thetis,  of  Goole,  from  St.  Petersburg,  9  men,  324  tons;  discharged  1499  chet- 
werts  and  55  bags  of  linseed,  50  bundles  and  43  half  bundles  of  hemp,  2  bales  of  horse 
tails,  3  bales  of  hair  and  I  bale  of  horse  and  ox  hair,  1  bale  of  bristle  waste,  23  bales  of 
feathers,  19  bales  of  wool,  30  bales  of  calf  skins,  1  box  of  merchandise,  133  bales  of  horse 
manes,  59  casks  and  68  half  casks  of  bristles,  2  cases  of  isinglass,  1  fathom  of  firewood, 
and  1900  pieces  of  lathwood. 

The  Universe,  of  Dundee,  from  Bombay,  26  men,  719  tons;  discharged  564  bags  of 
coffee,  173  bundles  and  432  ba^ss  of  turmeric,  50  bales  of  coir  yarn,  185  bags  of  senna 
leaves,  24  boxes  of  arrowroot,  14  boxes  of  gum  dammar,  1  box  of  poppy,  3  boxes  of  shel- 
lac, 306  bags  of  pepper,  63  cases  of  olibanum,  147  cases  of  gum  arabic,  148  elephants 
teeth,  1  case  of  gum  benjamin,  10  bags  of  croton  seed,  90  cases  of  China  indigo,  835  cases 
of  camphor,  51  cases  of  raw  camphor,  4  cases  of  shawls,  291  cases  of  I  case  shells,  22 
cases  of  myrrh,  200  cases  of  animi,  6  cases  of  kino,  16  cases  of  cardamoms,  1 16  cases  of 
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cowries,  3  boxes  of  sea- horse  teeth,  4bag:8  or  coculus  indicus,  3 
cases  of  cassia,  814  bales  of  cotton,  36  kegs  of  aloes,  24  bags  c 
seed,  4  cases  of  nutmeg?,  40  bags  of  gall  nuts,  300  bags  of  pe 

33  cases  of  China  root,  41  bags  of  senna  leaves,  3950  buffalo  in 
21  bundles  of  mats,  1  bundle  of  hides,  139  pieces  of  elephant 
960  frazils  and  16  half  frazils  of  coffee,  4  cases  of  1  half  case  o 
of  linseed,  21  cases  of  merchandise,  2  cases  of  sundries,  7  cases 
10  cases  of  silk?,  85  baskets  of  China  root,  356  pieces  of  hollow- 
cases  of  ivory,  13  pieces  of  ball  ivory,  45  pieces,  14  bundles,  a 
5  cases  of  reluil  goods,  3  cases  of  books,  &c.,  and  50  robins  of 

The  Equestrian^  of  London,  from  Madras,  29  men,  800  ton 
of  cotton,  86  trunks  of  handkerchiefs,  683  bags  of  turmeric,  14 
bags  of  linseed,  1 0,760  pieces  of  redwood,  9  casks  of  cocoa-nut 
oil,  309  chests  of  indigo,  20  trunks  of  handkerchiefs,  221  bags  o 
sugar. 

The  CoroMOfidel,  of  Greenock,  from  Canton,  21  men,  765  t( 
silks,  1  case  of  china  ware,  31  bales  of  raw  silk,  and  16,501  pat 

The  Kelson,  of  Glasgow,  from  Bombay,  24  men,  603  tons 
myrrh,  54  cases  of  gum  arable,  3  casks  of  tallow,  50  cases  of  oli 
1068  coils  of  coir  rope,  1175  bags  of  turmeric,  1060  hags,  71! 
coffee,  502  pieces  of  ivory,  547  bags  of  pepper,  9  cases  of  myrrl 
5295  pieces  of  buffalo  horns,  3132  pieces  of  sapan  wool,  18  c 
cassia,  200  bundles  of  100  duppatas  of  galangal,  33  cases  of  oli 
152  crates  of  terra  japan,  23  cases  of  rhubarb,  50  chests  of  te 
cases  of  cassia  lignea,  19  cases  of  benjamin,  698  bales  of  cott 
chests  of  coral  shells,  150  chests  of  cassia  lignea, 25  chests  of  cai 
of  coir  yarn. 

The  Neptune,  of  London,  from  Madras,  50  men,  645  ton 
of  cotton,  8*26  chests  of  indigo,  3374  bags  of  rice,  768  bag 
turmeric,  50  ba^s  of  soap  nuts,  37  bales  of  hides,  8  trunks  of 
handkerchiefs,  5  boxes  of  camphor,  5106  pieces  of  redwood,  5 
of  cardamoms,  18  bags  of  coffee,  2  bags  of  cloves,  1  box  of  c 
piece  goods. 

The  Surge,  of  London,  from  Canton,   Hong  Kong,   and 
men,  543  tons;  discharged  4090  chests,  3862   half  chests,   G 

34  double  chests,  2  cases,  2  packages,  685  half  double  chests 
tea,  1  case  of  merchandise,  1  case  of  silks,  20  bundles  of  ca 
root.  At  Hong  Kong — 3  pipes  1  cask  of  wine,  15  packages 
silks,  1  case  of  merchandise,  and  1  butt  and  2  hogsheads  of  wi 

The  Jeremiah    Garnet,  of  Liverpool,   from   Hong  KonjiC, 
charged  4486  chests,  1926  half  chests,  2972  boxes,  and  34  h 
of  merchandise,  530  chests  of  tea,  4  jars  of  lichens,  9  cases  of 
of  mattinor,  and  1  box  of  merchandise. 

The  Castle  Eden,  of  London,  from  Canton  and  Hong  Kon^ 
charged  9964  chests,  3338  half  chests,  and  1003  boxes  of  tea,  A 
30  hogsheads  of  soy,  124  bales  of  silks,  12  cases  of  China  v 
bundles  of  30,000  partridge  canes,  7000  bamboo  canes,  3  f 
turned,  and  54  cases  of  wine. 

The  Ladf/  Flora,  of  London,  from  Cuddalore,  Pondicherr; 
756  tons,  fiom  Cuddalore;  discharged  4731  bags  of  sugar,  7 
casks  of  rum,  25  hogsheads  of  lamp  oil,  4060  pieces  of  redv\( 
bales  of  blue  cloth,  1631  buffalo  horns,  297  bags  of  saltpetn 
bales  and  5  half  bales  of  ox  and  cow  hides  ;  from  Madras,  396  < 
of  bees'-wax,  6  boxes  of  cinnamon,  284  bales  of  cotton,  10  i 
and  trunks  of  Ventapolam  handkerchiefs,  1  box  of  cubebs,  10( 

The  Claudine,  of  London,  from  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Moo 
tons ;  discharged  60  bags  of  sugar,  52  butts,  and  96  hogsheac 
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of  sugar,  200  casks  of  tamarinds,  1000  bundles  of  rattans,  1998  b.ffalo  horns,  975 
bags  of  saltpetre,  16  bales  of  hides,  180  bags  and  399  packets  of  turmeric,  995  bags  of 
rice,  270  bales  of  jute,  200  bales  of  hemp,  23  hogsheads  of  tallow,  953  bags  of  mustard 
seed,  25  bags  of  cubebs,  36  bundles  of  cow  hides,  4  butts  of  wine.  From  Madras,  200 
chests  of  indigo,  12  bags  of  magnesia  cement,  2  packets  of  mats,  14  trunks  of  handker- 
chiefs, and  5  bales  of  blue  sallampores. 

The  Jim  CroWyOf  London,  from  Algoa  Bay,  9  men,  180  tons  ;  discharged  554  bales 
of  wool,  1  bundle,  7  tusks,  1  ball  of  ivory,  2  cases  of  ostrich  feathers,  4  boxes  of  mer- 
chandise, 793  bundles  of  wet  hides,  1298  bundles  of  dry  hides,  69  bags  of  gum,  5  cases 
of  aloes,  15  cases  of  gum,  2500  horns,  2  cases,  1  cask,  and  10  bundles  of  old  copper, 
1  cask,  5  skins,  and  9  bundles  of  skins. 

The  Sir  Robert  Peei,  of  London,  from  Sydney,  36  men,  723  tons  ;  discharged  2338 
bales  of  wool,  125  casks  of  tallow,  3  casks  of  soap,  23  bundles  of  whalebone,  48  tons 
of  manganese,  4200  treenails,  and  267  hides. 

The  Midlotliian^  of  Leith,  from  Sydney,  21  men,  414  tons  ;  discharged  1755  bales  of 
wool,  21  casks,  and  I  bale  of  sheepskins,  97  casks  of  tallow,  52  tons  of  copper  ore,  4 
casks  of  marrow,  2  hogsheads  of  hair,  3  casks  of  lard,  and  3100  treenails. 

The  ChUde  flaroldy  of  London,  from  Bombay,  Cochin,  and  Calicut,  35  men,  463 
tons;  discharged  100  bags  of  sugar,  1095  bales  and  1  half  bale  of  cotton,  23  bales  and 
1  half  bale  of  wool,  72  bales  and  1  half  bale  of  hemp,  48  pieces  of  elephants'  teeth,  12 
bundles  of  bulbs,  6  boxes  of  treasure,  4  cases  of  shawls,  29  pieces  of  ivory,  88  cases  of 
olibanum,  2  cases  of  aiiimi  gum,  32  cases  of  cowries,  18  cases  of  asafcetida,  5220 
buffalo  horns  259  bags  of  pepper,  2  boxes  of  gamboge,  727  coils  of  coir  rope,  2  boxes 
of  shell;:,  300  bags  of  myrabolanes,  705  bags  of  linseed,  302  bags  of  castor  seed,  1  box 
of  cheroots,  435  bags  of  cowries,  a  quantity  of  sapan  wood  ;  from  Cochin,  1 10  boxes 
and  305  bags  of  ginger,  1  box  of  cro(pn  oil,  4  bundles  of  merchandise;  from  Calicur, 
5  boxes  of  croton,  1  box  of  lemon  grass  oil,  and  708  bags  of  ginger. 

The  Queen  VicUnria,  of  London,  from  Singapore  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  23 
men,  634  tons;  discharged  130  bundles,  1444  slabs,  and  1 13  boxes  of  tin,  436  bags  of 
sugar,  2419  baskets  of  gambier,  3175  bundles  of  canes,  45  cakes  of  gum,  1682  hides, 
268  bags  of  pepper,  3  cases  of  mace,  3  cases  of  nutmegs,  88  boxes  and  15  cases  of 
tortoiscshell,  5  packages  of  tea,  6980  bundles  of  rattans,  27  cases  of  shells,  17  cases  of 
gum  copal,  1  case  of  birds  of  paradise,  a  quantity  of  sapan  wood,  176  slabs  of  tin, 
2876  bundles  of  rattans,  632  boxes  of  camphor,  12  cases  of  merchandise,  9  cases  of 
gamboge,  2  cases  of  musk,  13  cases  of  spices,  399  bundles  of  canes,  4  trunks  of  sun- 
dries, 214  bags  of  pepper,  18  boxes  of  indigo  ;  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  55  pipes 
and  9  half  pipes  \  aum  wine,  5  casks  of  tallow,  and  101  bales  of  wool. 

The  Symmetry^  of  Kirkaldy,  from  Port  Adelaide,  20  men,  407  tons ;  discharged 
1217  bales  of  wool,  1 16  bundles  of  whalebone,  7  casks  of  oil,  23  tons  of  lead,  87  tons 
of  copper  ore,  289  bags  and  40  casks  of  wheat,  13  tons  of  bark,  1196  horns,  1  cask  of 
nut  pails,  10  casks  of  tallow,  and  2  cases  and  9  casks  of  gum. 

The  Dona  Carmelda,  of  Mauritius,  from  Mauritius,  17  men,  286  tuns;  discharged 
3885  bugs  and  17  cases  of  sugar. 

The  Marf/aref  Pat/nier,  of  Glasgow,  from  Manilla,  17  men,  305  tons;  discharged 
112  tons  of  sapan  wood,  3017  bags  of  sugar,  183  baskets  of  mother-of-pearl  shells,  419 
bales  of  hemp,  12  boxes  of  cigars,  15  cases  of  bread,  13  baskets  of  rosin,  and  1  case  of 
tortoiseshell. 

The  Foriescue,  of  London,  from  Manilla,  20  men,  305  tons ;  discharged  40  cases  of 
pitch,  420  bales  of  hemp,  546  cases,  76  pipes,  4  barrels,  and  72  bags  of  sugar,  11  casks 
of  sperm  oil,  10  bai;s  of  coffee,  58  cases  of  camphor,  and  a  quantity  of  sapan  wood. 

The  Thomas  Lowry,  of  Liverpool,  from  Sydney,  21  men,  409  tons  ;  discharged 
1621  bales  of  wool,  32  cases  of  arrowroot,  598  casks  of  tallow,  52 10  ox  and  I  cow  hides, 
50  tanned  hides,  46  casks  of  whale  oil,  2  bundles  of  pelts,  2  casks  of  head  matter,  40  tons 
of  manganese,  2  cases  of  essential  oils,  167  bundles  of  whalebone,  4418  ox  horns,  40,200 
ox  hoofs,  and  21,000  bones. 

The  Ganffa^ot  Whitehaven,  from  Siam  and  Singapore,  13  men,  277  tons;  dis- 
charged a  quantity  of  buffalo  and  deer  horni,  278  balea  of  hides,  2324  buffalo  hides, 
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,0:j  cases  of  bcnjaiijin,  9  cases  of  gamboge,  160  bags  of  sticklac,  2 
of  sup:ar,  95  cases  of  tallow,  and  a  quantity  of  sapan  wood.  Fr< 
of  8a»^o  Hour. 

Tiie  Jessie,  of  Banff,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Ce\ 
discharged  1  box  of  gold  specie,  33  pipes,  30  hogsheads,  and 
7  pipes,  and  30  hoirsheads  of  oil,  89  bags  of  coffee,  405  bales,  1 
cinnamon,  354  lbs.  of  pepper,  2980  bags  of  coffee,  264  boxes  ( 
horns,  3000  pieces  of  junk,  1  case  of  croton  oil,  461  pieces  of  j 
nuts,  and  1  log  of  ebony. 

The  Hehcelli/n,  of  Whitehaven,  from  Batavia  and  Singap 
discharged  73  baskets  of  hide  cuttings,  762  baskets  of  sugar,  1 
bundles  of  rattans.  From  Singapore — 611  slabs  of  tin,  49  h 
bundles  of  rattans,  922  baskets  of  gambicr,  161  boxes  of  tea,  ai 
canes. 

The  Bella  Marina^  of  Liverpool,  from  Wellington,  New  Zea 
discharged  460  bundles  of  whalebone,  I  trunk  of  merchandise, 
17  bales  of  flax,  a  quantity  of  bark,  3  bales  of  wool,  2  casks  of  ti 
19  logs  of  limber,  104  sta\es,  1500  tree-nails,  2  casks  of  seal 
chandise,  2  logs  of  timber,  6  cases  of  furniture,  1  case  of  chees 
4  bales  of  flax,  and  126  pieces  of  timber. 

The  Prince  Albert,  of  London,  from  Jamaica,  20  men,  4*3 
hogsheads,  35  tierces,  and  17  barrels  of  sugar,  141  puncheons 
logwood. 

The  Catherine  Greene,  of  London,  from  St.  Kitt*s,  16  me 
432  hogsheads,  26  tierces,  and  174  barrels  of  sugar,  2  hogshea 
rum,  49  puncheons  and  10  tanks  of  molasses,  9  barrels  of  toils 
21  hides. 

The  Marys,  of  London,  from  Berbice,  10  men,  209  tons  ;  di 
13  tierces,  and  76  barrels  of  sugar,  25  puncheons  of  rum,  30  bal 
of  fish  glue. 

The  IVilliam  ajid  Alfred,  of  London,  from  Antigua,  16  me 
378  hogsheads,  22  tierces,  and  89  barrels  of  sugar,  5  hogshead 
of  molasses,  and  1 1  pieces  of  rosewood. 

The  Mcdora,  of  London,  from  Grenada,  13  men,  235  ton: 
heads,  63  tierces,  and  64  barrels  of  sugar,  36  puncheons  and  1 
1 1  bags  of  cocoa. 

The  James,  of  Liverpool,  from  Trinidad,  13  men,  216  ton! 
heads  and  23  tierces  of  sugar,  50  puncheons  and  4  barrels  of  m 
41  hides,  and  654  horns. 

The  Charles,  of  London,  from  Tobago,  17  men,  334  tons  ;  di 
16^  tierces,  and  19  barrels  of  sugar,  and  121  puncheons  and  2 

The  Arnhian,  of  London,  from  Demerara,  18  men,  391  ton 
heads  of  sugar,  96  [>unchcons  and  41  hogsheads  of  rimi,  and  I4 

The  Peter  Senti,  of  London,  from  Iquique  and  Arica,  1 1  me 
2967  bags  of  saltpetre,  200  bales  of  wool,  20  serons  of  bark,  10 
and  12  hides. 

The  Nerio,  of  Sunderland,  from  Buenos  Ayrcs,  13  men,  38 
salted  hides,  i556  salted  calf  skins,  353  boxes,  80  serons,  ai 
77  bales  of  horse  hair,  6  bales  of  horse  hides,  a  quantity  of  bon< 
19,914  ox  and  cow  horns,  34  bags  of  wool,  and  2  casks  of  pum 

The  Saint  George,  of  London,  from  St,  Vincent's,  19  me 
9  barrels  of  cocoa,  547  hogsheads  of  sugar,  157  puncheons  of 
of  rum,  175  barrels,  88  tins,  and  30  boxes  of  arrowroot,  and  1  I 

Arrivals  at  Bristol. — Timber  laden  ships  and  vessels  I 
world  still  continue  to  arrive  at  this  port.     The  following  amonj 

The  Elizabeth,  of  Bristol,  from  Jamaica,  22  men,  446  Ion 
lieadp,  55  tieices,  and  10  barrels  of  sugar,  188  punchcODs  and  2 1 
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of  pimento,  I  barrel  of  coffee,  12  tons  of  logwood,  250  lancewood  spars,  1  barrel  and 
80  hogsheads  of  ginger,  and  2  tons  of  fustic. 

The  Woodpecker  J  of  Bristol,  from  Cuba,  10  men»  216  tons;  discharged  108  logs  of 
mahogany,  1931  lancewood  spars,  86  logs  of  cedar,  3  serons  of  wax,  25\  tons  of  fustic, 
5^  tons  of  espino  wood,  2916  coker-nuts,  2  cases  of  cigars,  and  260  barrels  of  palm 
leaf. 

The  Eagle^  of  London,  from  Canton,  17  men,  388  tons  ;  discharged  7959  packages 
of  tea,  and  3  cases  of  lacquered  ware. 

The  Lord  Seaton,  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  from  New  Orleans,  25  men,  730  tons;  dis- 
charged 18  hogsheads  and  52  barrels  of  tallow,  75  tierces  of  beef,  1198  pieces  of 
fustic,  500  bundles  of  hides,  100  boxes  of  cheese,  69  tierces  of  pork,  and  2115  bales 
of  cotton. 

The  Indepetidefice,  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  from  New  Orleans,  22  men,  693  tons;  dis- 
charged 1942  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Envoy y  of  Greenock,  from  New  Orleans,  22  men,  746  tons;  discharged  2223 
bales  of  cotton. 

The  BriiauHiOf  of  St.  Andrew's,  New  Brunswick,  from  Savannah,  16  men,  609  tons; 
discharged  1 562  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Sesoslris,  of  Glasgow,  from  Savannah,  19  men,  606  tons  ;  discharged  2642  bales 
of  cotton,  and  9000  cane  reeds. 

The  Acadia,  of  Liverpool,  from  Savannah,  801  tons;  discharged  2232  bales  of 
cotton. 

The  Harmony,  of  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  from  Mobile,  27  men,  832  tons ;  dis- 
charged 2570  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Memphis,  of  New  York,  from  Mobile,  23  men,  800  tons ;  discharged  2200  bales 
of  cotton. 

The  Rosalind,  of  Liverpool,  from  Mobile,  20  men,  780  tons  ;  discharged  2309  bales 
of  cotton. 

The  Denera,  of  New  York,  from  St.  Mark's,  14  men,  359  tons;  discharged  1045 
bales  of  cotton. 

The  following  are  among  the  cargoes  from  British  North  America  which  have  been 
discharged  at  Liverpool : — 

The  ThemiSj  of  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  from  St.  John*s,  New  Brunswick,  30 
men,  1004  tons ;  discharged  126  pieces  of  birch,  660  pieces  of  pine,  42  pieces  of  spruce 
timber,  3400  staves,  20  casks  of  palm  oil;  35  tons  of  camwood,  4218  deals,  100  rickers, 
2  boxes  and  1  case  of  furs,  6  pair  of  moose  horns,  and  2  pair  of  cariboo  horns. 

The  Sch(X}diac,  of  St.  Andrew's,  New  Brunswick,  from  St.  Stephen's,  New  Bruns- 
wick, 30  men,  1004  tons;  discharged  16,123  pieces  of  deals,  131  pieces  of  deal  ends, 
718  pieces  of  plank,  27.0  pieces  of  boards,  860  pieces  of  scantling,  67  pieces  of  timber, 
20  cords  of  lath  wood,  1780  pickets,  and  5  pieces  of  cedur. 

The  Mary,  of  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  from  St.  Andrew's,  New  Brunswick,  13 
men,  416  tons;  discharged  370  pieces  of  deals,  103  pieces  of  fustic,  and  9139  pieces  of 
deals,  ends,  and  battens. 

The  Asia,  of  Liverpool,  from  Richibucto,  1 1  men,  303  tons  ;  discharged  331  pieces 
of  pine,  359  pieces  of  birch  timber,  and  17  cords  of  lathwood. 

The  Mary  Lyall,  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  from  Prince  Edward's  Island,  9  men, 
255  tons  ;  discharged  429  pieces  of  hardwood,  2260  pieces  of  deals  and  deal  ends,  77 
pieces  of  hardwood  plank,  and  8  fathoms  of  lathwood. 

The  Kinyaloch,  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  from  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  9 
men,  143  tons  ;  discharged  216  casks  of  seal  oil  and  20  casks  of  cod  oil,  98  casks  of 
blubber,  2764  seal  skins,  50  barrels  of  herrings,  50  boxes  of  cod-fish,  1  case  of  wine, 
aod  66  cases  of  old  junk. 

The  D^Auvcryne,  of  Jersey,  from  Honduras,  21  men,  440  tons  ;  discharged  280  logs 
of  mahogany,  109^  tons  of  logwood,  and  1 1,800  cocoa  nuts. 

The  Ben  Nevis,  of  Liverjpool,  from  Quebec,  30  men,  955  tons;  discharged  873 
pieces  of  timber,  857  pieces  of  deals,  6000  pieces  of  staves,  and  38  cords  of  lathwood. 
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The  Pekin,  of  Glasgow,  from  Quebec,  27  men,  668  tons ; 
staves,  49  cords  of  deals,  battens,  and  deal  ends,  and  682  piecei 

T\iQ  Bridgetown,  o^  Cork  J  from  Quebec,   18  men,  667  tons 
of  red  and  501  pieces  of  white  pine,  12  pieces  of  ash  and  57  pic 
pieces  of  standard  and  4947  pieces  of  West  India  white  old 
of  deals. 

The  Safeguard^  of  Liverpool,  from  Montreal,  13  men,  29 
barrels  of  pearl  and  300  barrels  of  pot  ashes,  1466  barrels  of  Ac 
2840  staves,  and  3050  minots  of  peas. 

The  Aqua-Marine,  of  Liverpool,  from  Montreal  and  Que 
discliarged  487  barrels  of  pot  and  120  barrels  of  pearl  ashes,  ' 
kegs  of  butter,  296  pieces  of  plank,  2400  pieces  of  staves,  98  1 
pieces  of  walnut  timber ;  from  Quebec,  2594  barrels  of  flour,  ' 
barrels  of  pearl  ashes,  and  1200  pieces  of  staves. 

The  Glance,  of  Leith,  from  Montreal,  7  men,  114  tons;  di 
flour,  and  1265  staves. 

The  Rainbow,  of  Southampton,  from  Quebec,  Rocheforte, 
547  tons ;  discliarged  1 1 1  puncheons,  1286  hogsheads,  492  sms 
of  brandy,  and  21  cases  of  paper  ;  from  Quebec,  21  cords  of  lat 
1314  standard  staves. 


CARGOES  FROM    BRITISH   NORTH   AMER 

The  JRocksburg,  of  Liverpool,  from  Quebec,  563  tons  ;  dis( 
barrels  of  pot  ashes,   79  barrels  of  pearl  ashes,  6074  bushels 
beef,  22  barrels  of  pork,  98  kegs  of  butter,   12  kegs  of  lard, 
staves. 

The  Palmers  tony  of  Liverpool,  from  Madrid,  251  tons;  d 
pot  ashes,    187  barrels  of  pearl  ashes,  523  kegs  of  butter,  30 
heads  of  potters'  clay,  454  barrels  of  flour,  240  handspikes,   2^ 
of  apples. 

The  IndiiSy  of  Glasgow,  from  Quebec,  27  men,  822  tons ;  < 
timber,  7071  pieces  of  staves,  700  pieces  of  deals  and  deal  end 
wood. 

The  Scotland,  of  Quebec,  from  Quebec,  28  men,  1079  tons 
of  timber,  1 139  deals,  and  15,639  staves. 

The  Defence^  of  Liverpool,  from  Quebec,  22  men,  608  tons 
of  timber,  2000  staves,  18  cords  of  lathwood,  and  150  barrels  o 

The  Lady  Milton,  of  Liverpool,  from  Quebec,  25  men,  6\ 
pieces  of  timber,  1225  pieces  of  deals,  6800  pieces  of  staves 
wood. 

From  the  British  West  Indies  there  ariived,  among  many  o 
at  Liverpool  r — 

The  Sandioich,  of  Liverpool,  from  Demerara,  435  tons,  ' 
hogsheads,  3  tierces,  and  51  barrels  of  sugar,  324  puncheons, 
barrels  of  rum,  1 1,000  coker-nuts,  45  casks  of  molasses,  4  hogsb 
of  wine,  and  122  hides. 

The  Gleti  Huntley,  of  Greenock,  from  Jamaica,  21  men,  51 
hogsheads  and  84  tons  of  sugar,  92  puncheons  of  rum,  168  I 
bags  of  ginger,  35  tons  of  logwood,  24  tons  of  fustic,  6  tons  of  < 
of  coffee. 

The  Salopiati,  of  Liverpool,  289  tons,  15  men  ;  discharged 
and  196  bags  of  coffee,  10  barrels  and  144  tins  of  arrowroo 
barrels  and  4  boxes  of  wax,  7  packages  of  sausages,  83  bales  i 
wood,  2  barrels  of  sugar,  and  7  serons  of  Indigo. 

The  Lydia,  of  Liverpool,  from  Antigua,  23  men,  447  tons ;  c 
6  tierces,  and  1  barrel  of  sugar,  22  puncheons  of  rum,  and  235 
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The  John  Peat,  of  Liverpool,  from  Manzanilla  de  Cuba,  10  men,  207  tons;  dis- 
charged 5  barrels  and  2  casks  of  sugar,  2042  Inncewood  spars,  30  tons  of  granadilla 
wood,  2  tons  of  lignum  vitee,  21  pieces  of  cedar  wood,  14  pieces  of  mahogany,  and  600 
bales  of  palm  leaf. 

The  i?tra/,  of  Liverpool,  from  Maran ham,  15  men,  403  tons;  discharged  1863  bags 
of  cotton,  6  casks  and  7  cases  of  isinglass,  5000  ox  horns,  190  green  hides,  17  cases  of 
isinglass,  and  54  barrels  of  balsam. 

The  Lee ^  of  Workington,  from  Miragoane,  St.  Domingo,  12  men,  252  tons;  d's- 
charged  250  tons  of  logwood,  and  54  bags  of  coffee. 

The  NeptunuSf  of  Denmark,  from  Cobija,  1 1  men,  300  tons  ;  discharged  320  tons  of 
guano. 

The  Meteor f  of  Liverpool,  from  Tampico,  7  men,  99  tons;  discharged  60  tons  of 
fustic,  and  342  pieces  and  28  boxes  of  machinery,  returned. 

The  Camilla,  of  London,  from  Buenos  Ayres,  14  men,  283  tons;  discharged 
8515  salted  ox  and  cow  hides,  120  casks  of  tallow,  20  bales  of  hair,  1  barrel  of  nutria 
skins,  15  tons  of  ox  horns,  219  bales  and  120  bags  of  wool,  and  2  bales  of  sheep  skins. 

Tlie  Irlam,  of  Liverpool  from  Madeira  and  Barbadoes,  15  men,  279  tons;  discharged 
363  hogsheads  of  su^ar,  250  hides,  and  1  hogshead  and  1  quarter  cask  of  wine.  At 
Madeira,  10  pipes,  15  hogsheads,  and  8  quarter  casks  of  wine. 

The  NautiUus,  of  Liverpool,  from  Valparaiso,  12  men,  240  tons;  discharged  262 
quintals  of  regulus,  64  quintals  of  ratalia,  6050  quintals  of  copper  ore,  149  bags  of  silver 
ore,  25  bales  of  wool,  and  233  quintals  of  Brazil  wood. 

The  Vera,  of  Dundee,  from  Valparaiso,  8  men,  186  tons;  discharged  15  bars  and  3 
boxes  of  silver,  138  bales  of  wool,  60  bags  of  gum,  95  casks  of  oil,  291  bags  of  copper 
ore,  106  bags  of  copper  regulus,  9  tons  of  Nicaragua  wood,  23  tons  of  copper  regul us, 
41  casks  of  oil,  and  1340  bags  of  silver  ore. 

The  Nightingale,  of  Liverpool,  from  Pernambuco,  14  men,  263  tons;  discharged  150 
barrels  of  sugar,  24  bags  of  wax,  872  bags  of  cotton,  896  dry  salted  hides,  2  barrels  of 
isinglass,  50  tons  of  Brazil  wood,  2500  coker  nuts,  59  bags  of  guano,  100  cases  of  sugar, 
12  barrels  and  210  haps  of  wax. 

The  IHckwick,  of  Liverpool,  from  Islay,  17  men,  386  tons;  discharged  2  bales  of 
wool,  419  bales  of  alpaca,  43  bales  of  llama,  39  bales  of  vicuna,  792  bales  of  sheep's 
and  36  bales  of  vicuna  skins,  425  bars  of  tin,  5986  bags  of  cubic  nitre,  21  dry  hides,  100 
sheep  skins,  4  cases,  contents  unknown,  and  214  bales  of  bark. 

Liverpool  Trade  with  British  North  America, — Among  the  arrivals  at  the  port  of 
Liverpool  from  British  North  America,  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1845  (the 
most  unfavourable  half  year),  were  the  following.  The  Themis,  of  St.  John's,  New 
Brunswick,  from  St.  John's,  1004  tons,  30  men;  the  Schoodiac,  1004  tons,  30  men; 
the  Queen  of  the  Ocean,  of  Liverpool,  1 196  tons,  34  men ;  the  Indus,  of  Glasgow,  from 
New  Brunswick,  832  tons,  26  men;  the  Anne,  of  Montreal,  from  Montreal,  435  tons, 
16  men ;  the  Manchester,  of  Quebec,  from  Quebec,  824  tons,  25  men  ;  the  Calcutta,  of 
Liverpool,  from  Quebec,  700  tons,  22  men;  the  Cromwell,  of  Quebec,  1096  tons,  29 
men;  the  Princess  Royal,  of  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  1109  tons,  34  men.  Vessels, 
bringing  flour,  potashes,  &c.,  range  from  200  to  400  tons.  The  few  arrivals  stated 
above,  are  merely  illustrative  of  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  employed  in  the  timber  trade. 
Many  of  them  are  during  winter  employed  in  the  cotton  trade  with  the  United  States. 
The  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  trade  with  India  and  China  is  carried  on  by  ships  of  from 
300  to  800  tons ;  with  the  H'est  Indies,  in  vessels  of  from  180  to  500  tons;  with  South 
Americ'i,  with  vessels  of  from  150  to  300  and  400  tons;  the  site  depending  greatly  on 
the  depth  of  water  in  the  ports  in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  to  which  vessels 
proceed  with  and  for  cargoes.  The  following  cargoes,  discharged  at  different  times  in  the 
port  of  Liverpool,  will  illustrate  the  varieties  of  articles,  of  which  cargoes  imported  from 
different  parts  of  the  world  consist,  viz.  : — 

From  the  United  States  of  America, — ^The  Shakspeare,  of  New  York,  from  New 
York,  21  men,  749  tuns;  discharged  at  Liverpool  1346  bales  of  cotton,  1443  barrels  of 
turpentine,  100  barrels  of  beef,  170  bairels  of  ship  bread,  9  casks  of  sperm  oil,  13  casks 
and  2  boxes  of  merchandi^^e. 
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The  Sea,  of  New  York,  from  New  York,  23  men,  800  tons ; 
of  turpentine,  1203  bales  of  cotton,  2370  kegs  of  lard,  100  I 
of  beef,  41  packages  of  tallow  and  grease,  517  casks  and  i 
barrels  of  apples,  78  tierces  of  clover-seed,  and  39  boxes  of  va 

The  Oxford,  of  New  York,  from  New  York,  23  men,  707 
bales  of  cotton,  24  casks  of  sperm  oil,  28  cases  and  13  boxe 
10  boxes  of  clock  weights,  415  barrels  of  copper  ore,  88  firkii 
275  salted  wet  hides,  3600  staves,  13  barrels,  1  tierce,  and  1 
barrels  of  turpentine,  46  bundles  of  hoop  iron,  and  13  package 

The  Concordia,  of  Boston,  from  Boston,  20  men,  641  tons; 
cotton,  200  barrels  of  turpentine,  2  bales  of  wool,  128  tons  o 
apples,  46  hogsheads  of  tallow,  and  90  casks  of  seed. 

The  Corsair,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,   18  men,  476  tons  ; 
cotton. 

The  Granada,  of  Boston,  from  Charleston,  19  men,  592 
bales  of  cotton,  and  2  barrels  of  cotton  seed. 

The No7iantu7i€,  of  Boston,  20  men,  735  tons;  discharged  ! 
100  barrels  of  beef. 

Among  the  other  jjroods  imported  by  the  numerous  ships  in 
New  York  to  Liverpool,  we  find  pitch,  rosin,  varnish,  hides,  toba 

The  Leonidas,  of  Warren,  Mississippi,  from  Natchez,  20  mc 
2147  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Chatham,  of  Boston,  from  New  Orleans,  14  men,  42^ 
bales  of  cotton. 

The  Birmingham,  of  Bath,  United  States,  15  men,  551  tons 
of  cotton. 

The  Queen  of  the  Ocean,  of  Liverpool,  from  Mobile,  3^^ 
charged  3748  bjlos  of  cotton. 

The  Sprinrificld,  of  Alloa,  from  New  Orleans,  18  men,  54' 
bales  of  cofton,  3  boxes  of  sundries,  50  barrels  of  pork,  and  50 

The  Sapphiras,  of  Cork,  from  New  Orleans,  19  men,  71^ 
bales  of  cotton. 

The  Caledonia,  of  Liverpool,  from  New  Orleans,  22  men 
2353  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Coronet,  of  St.  Andrews,  from  New  Orleans,  24  mei 
2576  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Henrietta,  of  London,  from  New  Orleans,  22  men,  56i 
bales  of  cotton. 

The   Saranak,  of  Philadelphia,  from  Philadelphia,  28  mei 
119  bales  of  cotton,  2112  barrels  of  turpentine,   1312  barrels 
hogsheads,   1   tierce,  97   barrels  of  tallow,   14  hogsheads  of  que 
21  packages,  contents  unknown,  43  tots  of  clover-seed,  29  casi 
of  copper  ore,  and  865  boxes  of  cheese. 

Tlie  Queen  of  the  West,  of  New  York,  from  New  Yoik,  3 
charged  the  following  cargo  at  Liverpool,  in  February,  1845:  1^ 
2675  barrels  of  turpentine,  152  tierces  of  be*  f,  86  barrels  of  poi 
170  barrels  of  apples,  20  kegs  of  butter,  30  barrels  of  lard,  95  I 
hogsheads  of  clover-seed,  311  salted  hides,  4  barrels  of  jewc 
lead,  4  cases  and  1  barrel  of  merchandise. 

The  Sheridan,  of  New  York,  from  New  York,  35  men,  98 
same  month  at  Liverpool,  655  bales  of  cotton,  619  tierces,  9  hi 
heads  of  clover-seed,  12  barrels  of  grass-seed,  1237  tierces  of 
and  25  kegs  of  tobacco,  9  casks  of  oil,  25  barrels  of  pot  ashe: 
boxes  and  15  tierces  of  merchandise,  7900  bushels  of  Indian  co 
50  barrels  of  pork,  27  barrels  of  flour,  and  75  barrels  of  apples. 
The  Parthenoti,  of  Boston,  from  New  Orleans,  16  men,  582 
bales  of  cotton,  auil  14  barrels  of  tallow. 
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The  Rochester,  of  Bath,  United  States,  from  New  Orlcanft,  17  men,  563  tons;  dis- 
charp^ed  1846  bales  of  cotton,  and  51  bales  of  hemp. 

The  Hopey  of  Duxbury,  from  New  Orleans,  22  men,  880  tons ;  discharged  30 S8 
bales  of  cotton,  and  62  bundles  of  leather. 

The  Joshua  Bates,  of  Boston,  from  Boston,  21  men,  593  tons;  discharged  614  bales 
of  cotton,  60  barrels  of  pork,  300  sides  and  10  bundles  of  leather,  145  sticks  of  cedar, 
61^  tons  of  logwood,  400  boxes  of  soap,  70  hogsheads  of  tallow,  25  bundles  of  chains, 
8  casks  of  horn  tips,  and  50  hogsheads  of  tobacco. 

The  Thomas  P.  Cope,  of  Philadelphia,  from  Philadelphia,  25  men,  850  tons  ;  dis- 
charged 2281  barrels  of  rosin,  132  hogsheads  of  bark,  15  barrels  of  chrome  ore,  93 
barrels  of  seed,  180  hides,  18  hogsheads  and  1  tierce  of  clover-seed,  50  hogsheads  of 
quercitron  bark,  333  bags  of  Indian  corn,  15  casks  of  ore,  200  boxes  of  glass,  182  bales 
of  cotton,  21  bales  of  wool,  64  kegs  of  butter,  18  casks  of  tobacco,  29  casks  of  mer- 
chandise, 19  bundles  of  leather,  4  boxes  of  clocks,  10  boxes  of  clocks  and  weights,  and 
52  barrels  of  sperm  oil. 

1\\Q  John  Mac  Vicar,  of  Liverj)Oo!,  from  Calcutta,  29  men,  648  tons;  discharged 
2328  bags  of  sugar,  2413  bags  of  rice,  158  chests  and  6  boxes  of  indigo,  300  bags  of 
horn  shavings,  498  bags  of  saltpetre,  164  puncheons  of  rum,  1461  bags  of  turmeric, 
1068  pieces  of  sapan  wood,  50  boxes  and  179  chests  of  shellac,  4  bales  of  calf  skins, 
2  bales  of  cow  hides,  400  bales  of  jute,  400  sacks  of  linseed,  and  1  hogshead  of  wine. 

The  Thomas  Mellor,  of  Liverpool,  from  Calcutta,  14  men,  257  tons  ;  discharged 
1646  bags  of  sugar,  507  bags  of  saltpetre,  475  bags  of  cowries,  400  sacks  and  5000 
pockets  of  linseed,  7000  buffalo  horns,  87  cases  of  castor  oil,  17  chests  of  gum  benjamin, 
and  325  bales  of  jute. 

The  Mart/  Hartley,  of  Liverpool,  from  Calcutta,  16  men,  408  tons;  discharged 
1448  bags  of  sugar*  893  bags  and  1000  pockets  of  rice,  675  bales  of  jute,  27  boxes  of 
lac  dye,  19  bales  of  safHower,  1549  bags  of  saltpetre,  50  chests  of  shellac,  13  bales  of 
senna  leaves,  17  chests  of  indigo,  4  cases  of  arrowroot,  193  cases  of  cowries,  and  2  cases 
of  preserves. 

The  Harvest  Home,  of  Liverpool,  from  Calcutta,  13  men,  458  tons  ;  discharged  449 
bags  of  saltpetre,  226  bags  of  sugar,  5149  bags  of  rice,  9  casks  of  tallow,  45  cases  of 
castor  oil,  180  bales  of  jute,  and  5  boxes  of  arrowroot. 

The  Australia,  of  London,  from  Bombay,  38  men,  935  tons ;  discharged  2784  balfs 
of  cotton,  540  bales  of  wool,  24  cases  of  gum  arabic,  50  frazils  of  coffee,  2  chests  of  tea, 
130  bales  of  munject,  6530  pieces  of  sapan  wood,  140  bundles  of  deer  horns,  9  cases 
of  cinnamon  oil,  962  bags  of  pepper,  50  frazils,  21  barrels,  and  20  bags  of  coffee,  22 
cases  of  mother-of-pearl  shells,  1350  coils  of  rope,  10  bundles  of  hemp,  37  pieces  of 
ordnance,  797  bags  of  linseed,  109  bags  and  several  barrels  of  munject,  61  pieces  of  ivory, 
350  pieces  of  sandal  wood,  16  cases  of  gum  arabic,  and  19  crises  of  asafoetida. 

The  Camillus,  of  Liver|>ool,  fn)m  Malabar  coast  and  Ceylon,  21  men,  613  tons;  dis- 
charged 208  bales  of  cow,  21  bales  of  buffalo,  and  \9\  wet  hides,  6  bales  of  goat  skins, 
I  cask  and  1  case  of  hides,  900  hogsheads  of  cocoa  nut  oil,  13,127  buffalo  and  1690  deer 
horns,  76  cases  of  ginger,  3125  pieces  and  23  tons  of  sapan  wood,  18  elephants' teeth, 
8924  pieces  of  coir  junk,  1437  bags  of  pepper,  4  cases  and  2  half  cases  of  arrowroot, 
3273  bags  of  coffee,  20  bales  of  hides,  109  bales  and  1  parcel  of  cinnamon,  and  7  tons 
of  deer  horns. 

The  Boyne^  of  Newcastle,  from  Alexandria,  Egypt,  9  men,  239  tons ;  discharged 
2169  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Mary,  of  Liverpool,  from  Old  Calabar,  19 men,  296 tons;  discharged  865  casks 
of  palm  oil,  18  pieces  of  ebony,  and  4  pieces  of  ivory. 

The  Miracle,  of  Liverpool,  from  Ichaboe,  37  men,  626  tons ;  discharged  850  tons  of 
guano. 

The  Hushissonj  o(  Liverpool,  from  Africa,  19  .men,  388  tons;  discharged  1100 
caiki  of  palm  oil. 

The  HawkhiUj  of  Kincardine,  from  Alexandria,  10  men,  179  tons ;  discharged  946 
balen  of  flax,  and  129  bales  of  cordilla. 

The  Stipula,  of  Exeter,  from  Smyrnai  7  men,  143  tODS ;  discharged  77  sacks  of  cama- 
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tina,  40  tons  of  emery  stone,  80  drums  of  fruit,  134  barrels  of 
87  cases,  150  boxes,  and  1180  drums  of  raisins,  2102  pieces  of 
of  yellow  berries. 

The  Isabella  Cooper  of  Greenock,  from  Calcutta,  22  raer 
1427  bags  of  sugar,  4178  bags  and  496  pockets  of  rice,  150  b; 
horn  tips,  113  bales  of  raw  silk,  13  cases  of  silk  goods,  150  case 
sheep*s  wool,  207  bags  of  horn  shavings,  135  boxes  of  shellac, 
500  packets  of  linseed,  and  500  packets  of  turmeric. 

The  John  Patchetty  of  Liverpool,  from  Madras,  8  men,  21 
bales  of  cotton,  283  chests  of  indigo,  1384  pieces  of  redwood,  1' 
of  bees'-wax,  87  bags  of  turmeric,  1  bale  of  sheep  skins,  502  fa 
linseed,  25  bags  of  mustard,  and  5000  buffalo  horns. 

The  Edward  Robinson^  of  London,  from  Whampoa,  15  me 
4444  chests  and  1202  half  chests  of  tea,  9  catry  boxes,  and  20  < 

The  St.  LawrcncCy  of  Liverpool,  from  Singapore,  28  men,  81 
bags  of  black  and  44  bags  of  white  pepper,  433  slabs  of  tin,  34 
buffalo  hides,  4703  bags  and  661  baskets  of  gambier,  2748  bags 
of  mother-o'- pearl  shells,  62  cases  and  62  boxes  of  gum,  967  ba 
of  Malacca  cane,  26  cases  and  5  boxes  of  tortoise'shell,  56  bags 
bundles  of  rattans,  47  boxes  of  China  camphor,  644  boxes  of  caf 
and  46  boxes  of  damar. 

The  Earl  of  Lofisdale,  o(  Whitehaven,  from  Mauritius,  17  mi 
7141  bags  of  sugar,  and  4500  tree-nails. 

The  Coquette,  of  London,  from  Cape  Town,  9  men,  195  ton 
47  half  pipes,  2  casks,  and  half-aum  of  wine,  132  bales  of  wool. 

The  Atazef}pa,  of  Port  Elizabeth,  from  Algoa  Bay,  10  men, 
bundles  of  320  hides,  3  bundles  and  1  bag  of  sheet  copper,  18  < 
copper  bolts,  16  pieces  of  rudder  bands,  1599  horns,  and  131  ba 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

TARIFF  AND   CUSTOMS^  LAW  OF  THE    UNITED  STATES,    PA 
SESSIONS  OF  THE  TWEXTV-SEVENTH  CONGRE 

Section  I. — Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa 
Ameiica,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  i 
heretofore  imposed  bylaw  on  the  articles  hereafter  mentioned, and  on 
from  duty,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  the  following  duti 

1st. — On  coarse  wool  unmanufactured,  the  value  whereof  at  the 
exported  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  seven  cents,  or  under  per  poi 
duty  of  five  per  centum  ad  valorem  s  and  on  all  other  unmanufactured  ' 
duty  of  three  cents  per  pound,  and  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem  :  Pn 
different  qualities  of  the  same  kind  or  sort,  is  imported  in  the  same  ba 
aggregate  value  of  the  contents  of  the  bale,  bag.  or  package,  shall  be  i 
at  a  rate  exceeding  seven  cents  per  pound,  it  sliall  be  charged  with 
such  appraisal :  Provided  further,  Tliat  when  wool  of  different  quali 
sorts,  is  imported  in  the  same  bale,  bag,  or  package,  the  contents  of  the 
be  appraised  at  the  value  of  the  finest  or  most  valuable  kind  or  sort,  ; 
accordingly  :  Provided  further.  That  if  bales  of  different  qualities  ar 
voice,  at  the  same  price,  the  value  of  the  whole  shall  be  appraised  ac 
bale  of  the  best  quality  :  Provided  further.  That  if  any  wool  be  impor 
material  or  impurities,  other  than  those  naturally  belonging  to  the  flee 
value  to  seven  cents  per  pound  or  under,  the  appraisers  sbaJl  appraise  i 
as,  in  their  opinion,  it  would  have  cost  had  it  not  been  mixed  with  tin 
duty  shall  be  charged  thereon  in  conformity  to  such  appraisal :  Piovidi 
on  the  skin  shall  be  estimated  as  to  weight  and  value  as  other  wool. 
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Srctions  II.,  v.,  VI.,  VIII.,  and  IX.,  enumerate  the  various  duties,  payable  on  tiie  several 
articles  in  the  annexed  table. 

Section*  HI. — And  he  it  furtlier  enacted,  That,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  there 
shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  the  importation  of  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned,  the 
following  duties,  that  is  to  say : — 

1st. — On  all  manufactures  of  silk  not  otherwise  specified,  except  bolting  cloths,  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  pound  of  sixteen  ounces ;  on  silk  bolting  clotlis,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Provided,  That  if  any  silk  manufacture  shall  be  mixed  witli  gold  or  silver,  or  other  metal,  it  shall 
pay  a  duty  of  thirty  per  centum  ad  vafort^i. 

Section  III.,  clause  Srd. — On  cotton  bagging,  four  cents  per  square  yard  or  any  other  manu- 
facture not  otherwise  specitied,  suitable  for  tlie  uses  to  which  cotton  bagging  is  applied,  whetlier 
composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  hemp  or  flax,  or  any  other  material,  or  imported  under  the 
designation  of  gunny  clotl),  or  any  other  appellation,  and  without  regard  to  the  weight  or  width,  a 
duty  of  five  cents  per  square  yard. 

Section  IV. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  there 
shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  on  the  importation  of  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned,  the 
following  duties,  that  is  to  say  : — 

1st. — On  iron  in  bars  or  bolts,  not  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part  by  rolling,  seventeen  dol- 
lars per  ton ;  on  bar  or  bolt  iron,  made  wholly  or  in  part  by  rolling,  twenty-five  dollars  per  ton. 
Provided,  Tliat  ull  iron  in  slal)s,  blooms,  loops,  or  other  form,  less  finished  than  iron  in  bars  or  bolts, 
and  more  advanced  than  pig  iron,  except  castings,  shall  be  rated  as  iron  in  bars  or  bolt,  and  pay 
a  duty  accordingly.  Provided  also.  That  iron,  imported  prior  to  the  ;)rd  day  of  March,  I8I;J. 
in  bars  or  otherwfse,  for  railways  and  inclined  planer,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  tiie  provi- 
sions of  existing  laws,  exempting  it  from  the  payment  of  duty  on  proof  of  its  havini:  been  actually 
and  permanently  laid  down  tpr  use  on  any  railway  or  inclined  plane  prior  to  the  :3rd  day  of  .March, 
184M.  and  all  such  ir(»n  imported  from  and  after  the  date  aforesaid,  shall  be  subject  to  pay  the  duty 
on  rolled  iron. 

Si.cTioN  VII. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  from  and  after  the  day  and  year  aforesaid, 
there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  on  the  importation  of  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioneti, 
the  following  rati»s  of  duty,  that  is  to  say  : — 

*2n(I. — On  all  hooks  printed  in  the  English  language,  or  of  which  English  forms  the  text, 
when  l)ound.  thirty  cents  per  pound,  when  in  sheets  or  boards,  twenty  cents  per  pound.  Pro- 
vided, That  whenever  the  importer  shall  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector,  when  the 
goods  are  entered,  that  any  such  book  has  been  printed  and  published  abroad  more  than  one 
year,  and  not  republi>hed  in  this  countr\',  or  has  been  printed  and  published  abroad  more 
than  five  years  before  surh  importation,  then,  and  in  such  case,  the  said  books  shall  be  ad- 
mitted at  one-half  of  the  al>ove  rate  of  duties.  Providinl,  That  the  said  terms  of  one  year  and 
live  years,  shall  in  no  case  commence,  or  he  computed  at  and  from  a  day  before  the  passini;  of  this 
act ;  on  all  books  printed  in  Latin  or  Greek,  or  in  which  either  language  forms  the  text,  when 
hound,  fifteen  cents  ner  pound  ;  when  unbound,  thirteen  cents  per  pound  ;  on  all  books  printed  in 
Hebrew,  or  of  which  that  language  forms  the  text,  when  bound,  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  when 
unbound,  eight  cent«  per  pound.  Provided,  That  all  books  printed  in  foreign  languages,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  excepted,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  five  cents  per  volume,  wlien  bound  or  in  boards, 
and  when  in  sheets  or  pamphlets,  fifteen  cents  per  pound ;  and  editions  of  works  in  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Hebrew,  or  English  languages,  which  have  been  printed  forty  years  prior  to  the  date  of 
importation,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  five  cents  per  volume  ;  and  all  reports  of  legislative  committees, 
appointed  under  foreign  governments,  shall  ]>ay  a  duty  of  five  cents  per  volume ;  on  polyglots, 
lexicons,  and  dictionaries,  five  cents  per  pound  ;  on  books  of  engravings  or  plates,  with  or  witliout 
letterpress,  whether  bound  or  unbound,  <ind  on  maps  and  charts,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Section  X. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  on  all  articles  not  herein  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for.  there  shall  he  le\ii*<l,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Section  XI. — And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  an  addition  often  per  centum  shall  be  made  to 
the  several  rates  of  duties  by  this  act  imposed,  in  respect  to  all  goods,  wares,  and  mercliandise,  on 
the  importation  of  uliioh,  in  American  or  foriMgn  vessels,  a  specific  discrimination  between  them  is 
not  herein  made,  which,  from  and  after  the  time  when  this  act  slmll  take  effect  and  go  into  operation, 
tlmll  be  imported  in  ship^i  or  vessels  not  of  the  United  States  ;  and  tliat  a  further  addition  of  ten 
per  centum  shall  he  niado  to  the  several  rates  of  duties  imposed  by  this  act  on  all  goofls,  wares, 
and  merchandise,  which  shall  Ik*  imported  fmm  any  port  or  place  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  foreign  vessels.  Provided,  That  these  additional  duties  sliall  not  apply  to  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
clundisc,  which  shall  be  imported  afler  the  day  tliat  this  act  goes  into  operation,  in  ships  or  vessels 
not  of  the  United  States,  entitled  by  treaty  or  by  any  act  or  acts  of  Congress,  to  be  entered  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  on  the  payment  of  the  same  duties  as  sliall  then  be  {wid  on  goods, 
wares,  or  merehandi.<c,  imporiL'd  in  ships  or  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

Section  XII. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  on  and  after  the  day  this  act  goes  into  operation, 
the  duties  on  all  imported  goods,  wares,  or  mercliandise,  shall  be  paid  in  cash  :  Provided.  That  in  all 
VOL.  II.  G  o 
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rases  of  failure  or  neglect  to  pay  the  duties,  on  completion  of  tlieentr] 
merchandise,  shall  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  collector,  and  depositee 
to  be  kept  with  due  and  reasonable  care,  at  the  charge  and  risk  of  the  < 
or  agent ;  and  if  any  such  goo<ls  remain  in  public  store  beyond  sixty 
goods  imported  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  remaining  lor 
without  payment  of  the  duties  thereon,  then  said  goods,  wares,  and  mer 
thereof  ns  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  discharge  the  duties,  shall  be  ap 
lector,  at  public  auction,  on  due  public  notice  thereof  being  first  given 
time  prescribed  by  a  general  regulation  of  the  Treasury  department ; 
tinct  printed  catalogues,  descriptive  of  said  goods,  with  the  appraised  V8 
distributed  among  the  persons  at  said  sale ;  and  a  reasonable  opport 
such  sale,  to  persons  desirous  of  purchasing,  to  inspect  the  quality  of  su 
of  said  sales,  after  deducting  the  usual  rate  of  storage  at  the  port  in 
other  charges  and  expenses,  including  interest  on  the  duties  from  the 
six  per  centum  per  annum,  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  duties  ; 
remaining,  over  and  above  the  full  amount  of  duties,  charges,  and  exp< 
as  well  as  such  (quantities  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  mercliandise  as  mai 
purposes  before-mentioned,  shall  be  delivered,  and  the  money  paid  c 
owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent,  and  proper  receipts  taken  for  th< 

And  provided.  That  if  no  claim  be  made  by  such  owner,  importer 
portion  of  the  goods  whicii  may  remain  in  the  liands  of  the  collector,  a 
shall  be  forthwith  returned  to  the  public  stores,  there  to  be  kept  at 
owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent,  until  claimed  or  sold  for  storage 
proceeds  of  the  sale  for  duties  remaining  unclaimed  for  the  space  of  tc 
after  payment  of  duties  and  all  expenses  aforesaid,  at  the  expiration  o 
collector  into  the  Treasury,  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the  case  of  i 
succeeding  section  of  this  act :  And  provided  further,  Tliat  when  ar 
nature,  they  shall  be  sold  forthwith. 

Section  Xill. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  previous  to  the  i 
the  said  collector  shall  procure  an  inventory  and  appraisement  thereof  i 
on  oath  or  affirmation,  by  two  or  more  respectable  merchants,  before  the 
with  him  ;  and  said  collector  shall  afterwards  cause  said  goods  to  be 
manner  provided  for  in  this  act,  and,  after  retaining  the  duties  thei 
and  appraisement,  and  interest  and  cliarges  aforesaid,  shall  pay  the  ov 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  there  to  remain  for  the  use  of  the 
upon  the  due  proof  of  his,  her,  or  their  property,  be  entitled  to  recei^ 
pose  the  collector  shall  transmit,  with  tiie  said  overplus  a  copy  of  t 
and  account  of  sales,  specifying  the  marks,  numbers,  and  descriptions 
contents,  the  name  of  tiie  vessel  and  master  in  which  and  of  the  pori 
imported,  and  the  time  wiien,  and  the  name  of  the  person  or  persor 
consigned  in  the  manifest ;  and  the  receipt  or  certificate  of  the  collect 
or  person  having  the  charge  or  command  of  any  ship  or  vessel  in  wl 
mercliandise  were  imported,  from  all  claim  of  the  owner  or  owners  1 
much  of  the  fifty-sixth  section  of  the  general  collection  law  of  2nd  of  I 
for  the  storage  of  unclaimed  merchandise,  as  conflicts  with  the  provisi 
is  hereby  repealed  :  Provided  also,  Tliat  when  goods  are  of  a  perishal 
forthwith. 

Section  XIV. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  on  and  after  the 
there  shall  be  allowed  a  drawback  on  foreign  sugar  refined  in  the  Unite 
from,  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  paid  on  foreign  sugar  from  which  i( 
ascertained  under  such  regulations  as  shall  he  prescribed  by  the  Secrei 
more;  and  on  spirits  distilled  from  foreign  molasses,  a  drawback  of 
1st  day  of  January.  1843,  when  it  shall  be  reduced  one  per  cent  per  gall 
day  of  January  thereafter,  the  said  drawlmck  shall  be  reduced  one  ce 
shall  be  wholly  discontinued  :  Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  altc 
force  regulating  the  exportation  of  sugar  refined,  or  spirits  distilled 
States,  except  as  to  the  rates  of  duties  and  drawbacks. 

Section  XV. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  the  case  of  all  g< 
imported  on  and  after  the  day  this  act  goes  into  operation,  and  entitles 
laws,  no  drawback  of  the  duties  shall  be  allowed  on  the  same,  unles 
chandisc,  shall  be  exported  from  the  United  States  within  three  yean 
the  same ;  nor  sliall  the  additional  rate  of  duty  levied  by  this  act  on  ft 
imported  in  foreign  vessels,  be  refunded  in  case  of  re-exportation  :  ] 
half  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  all  drawbacks  allowed,  except  oi 
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be  rcUiined,  for  the  iise  of  tin*  United  States,  by  the  collectors  paying  such  drawbacks  respectively  : 
and  in  tlte  case  of  foreign  refined  sugars,  ten  per  centum  shall  be  so  retained. 

Section  XVI. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  all  cases  where  there  is  or  shall  be  imposed 
any  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  on  any  goods,  wares,  or  mercliandise,  imported  into  the  United  States,  and 
in  all  cases  where  the  duty  imposed  shall  by  law  be  regulated  by,  or  directed  to  be  estimated  or  based 
upon,  the  value  of  the  square  yard,  or  of  any  specified  quantity  or  parcel  of  such  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector,  within  whose  district  the  same  shall  be  imported 
or  entered,  to  cause  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  thereof,  at  tlic  time  when  purcliased, 
in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  from  which  the  same  shall  have  been  imported  into  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  yards,  parcels,  or  quantities,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  appraised,  estimated, 
nnd  ascertained,  and  to  such  value  or  price,  to  be  ascertained  in  the  manner  provided  in  this  act, 
sliall  be  added  all  costs  and  cliargcs,  except  insurance,  including  in  every  cose  charges  for  commis- 
sion at  the  usual  rates,  as  the  true  value  at  tlte  port  where  the  same  may  be  entered,  upon  whicli 
duties  shall  be  assessed.  And  it  shall,  in  every  such  case,  be  the  duty  of  ihe  appraisers  of  the 
United  States,  and  every  of  them,  and  every  person  who  shall  act  as  such  appraiser,  or  of  the  col- 
lector and  naval  officer,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  all  the  reasonable  ways  and  means  in  his  or  their 
power,  to  ascertain,  estimate,  and  appraise  the  tnie  and  actual  market  value  and  wholesale  price, 
any  invoice  or  affidavit  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  of  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
at  the  time  purcliased,  and  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  whence  the  same  shall  have 
been  importeid  into  the  United  States,  and  the  number  of  such  yards,  parcels,  or  quantities,  and 
such  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  every  of  them  as  the  case  may  require  ;  and  all  such 
goods,  wares,  or  mercliandise,  being  manufactured  of  wool,  or  whereof  wool  sliall  be  a  component 
part,  which  shall  be  imported  into  the  United  States  in  an  unfinished  condition,  shall,  iu  every 
such  appraisal,  be  taken,  deemed,  and  estimated  to  have  been,  at  the  time  purchased,  and  place 
whence  the  same  were  imported  into  the  United  States,  of  as  great  value  as  if  the  same  had  been 
entirely  finished :  Provided,  That  in  all  cases  where  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  subject  to 
ad  valorem  duty,  or  on  whicli  the  duties  are  to  be  levied  upon  on  the  value  of  the  square  yard,  and 
in  all  cases  where  any  specific  quantity  or  parcel  of  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  sliall  have 
been  imported  into  the  Unitedf  States  from  a  country'  in  which  the  same  have  not  been  manufac- 
tured or  produced,  the  foreign  value  shall  be  appraised  and  estimated  according  to  the  current 
market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  similar  articles  at  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  of  pro- 
duction or  manufacture,  at  the  period  of  the  exportation  of  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
to  tlie  United  States. 

XVII. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  appraisers,  or  the  collector 
and  naval  officer,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  call  before  them  and  examine,  upon  oath  or  affirmation, 
any  owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  other  person  touching  any  matter  or  thing  which  they  may 
deem  material  in  ascertaining  the  true  market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  any  merchandise  im- 
ported, and  to  require  the  production,  on  oath  or  affirmation,  to  the  collector  or  to  any  permanent 
appraiser,  of  any  letters,  accounts,  or  invoices,  in  his  possession,  relating  to  the  same,  for  which 
purpose  they  are  hereby  respectively  authorised  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations  ;  and  if  any 
person  so  called  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  attend,  or  shall  decline  to  answer,  or  shall,  if  retiuired, 
refuse  to  answer  in  writing  any  interrogatories,  and  subscribe  his  name  to  his  deposition,  or  to 
produce  such  papers,  when  so  required,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
100  dollars  ;  ana  if  such  person  be  the  owner,  importer,  or  consignee,  the  appraisement  which  the 
said  appraisers,  or  collector  and  naval  officer,  where  there  are  no  legal  appraisers,  may  make  of  the 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  any  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing ;  and  any  person  who  shall  wilfully  and  corruptly  swear  or  affirm  faUely  on  such  examination, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury' ;  and  if  he  be  tlie  owner,  importer,  or  con>igiiee,  the  merchandise 
sliall  be  forfeited  :  and  all  testimony  in  writing  or  depositions  taken  by  virtue  uf  this  section,  shall 
be  filed  in  the  collector's  office,  and  preserved  for  future  use  of  reference,  or  be  transmitted  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when  he  sliall  require  the  same  :  Proiided,  That  if  tlie  importer,  owner, 
agenty  or  consignee,  of  any  such  goods,  shall  be  dissatisfied  with  the  appraisement,  and  shall  have 
complied  with  the  foregoing  reipiisitions,  he  may  forthwith  give  notice  to  the  collector,  in  writing, 
of  such  dissatisfaction  ;  on  the  receipt  of  which,  the  collector  shall  select  two  discreet  and  expe- 
rienced merchants,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  familiar  with  tiic  character  and  value  of  the  goods 
in  question,  to  examine  and  appraise  the  same,  agreeably  to  the  foregoing  provisions  ;  and  if  they 
sliul  disagree,  the  collector  shall  decide  between  them  ;  and  the  appraisement  thus  determined 
shall  be  final,  and  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  true  value  of  said  goods,  and  the  duties  shall  be 
levied  thereon  accordingly,  any  act  of  Congress  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding :  Provided  also. 
That  in  all  cases  where  tiie  actual  value  to  he  appraised,  estimated,  and  ascertained  as  herein 
before  stated,  of  any  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  subject 
to  any  ad  valorem  cluty,  or  whereon  the  duty  is  regulated  by  or  directed  to  be  imposed  or  levied  on 
Che  yalne  of  the  sqiwre  yard,  or  other  parcel  or  quantity  thereof  shall  exceed  by  ten  per  centum  or 
noro  die  invoice  value,  then,  in  addition  to  the  duty  imposed  by  law  on  the  same,  there  shall  be 
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lovicd  and  colloctfd  on  the  same  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  fifty  j 
posi'd  on  the  same,  when  fairly  invoiced. 

XVIII. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  several  collectors  be, 
rised,  nnder  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  secretary  ( 
they  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  protect  and  secure  tlie  revenue  of  the  1 
luid  under-valuation,  and  the  same  is  practicable,  to  take  the  amount  c 
article  bearing  an  ad  rahrcm  rate  of  duty,  in  tlie  article  itself,  accordin 
per  centum  of  tlie  duty  on  said  article  ;  and  such  goods,  so  taken,  th 
sold  at  public  auction, 'within  twenty  days  from  the  time  of  taking  th 
scribed  in  this  act,  and  place  the  proceeds  arising  from  such  sale  in 
States  :  Provided,  That  the  collector  or  appraiser  shall  not  be  allowed 
taking  and  disposing  of  said  goods,  and  paying  the  proceeds  thereof  in 
are  now  allowed  by  law. 

XIX.— And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall  knowin 
to  defraud  the  revenue  of  the  United  States,  smuggle  or  clandestine!; 
States,  any  good<«,  wares,  or  merchandise,  subject  to  dutv  by  law,  and 
voiced,  without  paying  or  accounting  for  the  duty,  or  shall  make  out, 
through  the  Custom-house,  any  false,  forged,  or  fraudulent  invoice,  < 
or  their  aiders  and  abrttors,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanou 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  nut  exceeding  5000  dollars,  or  imprisoned  i 
ceeding  two  years,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

XX.— And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  there  shall  be  levied,  colic 
every  non-enumerntrd  article  which  bears  a  similitude,  either  in  mate 
use  to  which  it  may  he  applied,  to  any  enumerated  article  chargeable 
duty  which  is  levied  and  charged  on  the  enumerated  article  which  it  n 
particulars  before-mentioned  ;  and  if  any  non-enumerated  article  eqii 
enumerated  articles,  on  which  different  rates  of  duty  are  chargeable,  th 
and  paid,  on  such  non-enumerated  article,  the  same  rate  of  duty  as 
which  it  resembles  paying  the  highest  duty ;  and  on  all  articles  man 
materials,  the  duty  shall  be  assessed  at  the  highest  rates  at  which  any 
he  chargeable. 

XXI. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  collector  shall  design 
one  package  of  every  invoice,  and  one  package  at  least  of  every  ten  \ 
merciiandise,  and  a  greater  number  should  he  or  either  of  the  apprai 
ported  into  such  port,  to  be  opi*ned,  examined,  and  appraised,  and 
packages  so  designated  to  the  public  stores  for  examination;  and  if  a 
appraisers  to  contain  any  article  not  speciHed  in  the  invoice,  and  they, 
be  of  opinion  that  such  article  was  omitted  in  the  invoice  with  frauduh 
shipper,  owner,  or  agent,  the  contents  of  the  entire  package  in  which 
forfeited;  but  if  said  appraisers  shall  be  of  opinion  that  no  such  fraii 
the  value  of  such  article  shall  be  added  to  the  entry,  and  the  duties  tl 
the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  importer,  agent,  or  consignee  :  Pn 
may  be  remitted  by  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  production 
him,  that  no  fraud  was  intended :  Provided  further.  That  if,  on  the 
packages  of  goods,  a  deficiency  of  any  article  shall  be  found,  on  examii 
same  shall  be  certified  to  the  collector  on  the  invoice,  and  an  allowanc 
duties. 

XXII. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  Tliat  where  goods,  wares,  and  i 
at  ports  where  there  are  no  appraisers,  the  mode  hereinbefore  prescribe 
value  thereof  shall  be  carefully  observed  by  the  revenue  officers,  to  y 
matins  and  collection  of  duties. 

XXI 1 1. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  t 
from  time  to  time,  to  establish  such  rules  and  regulations,  not  incoi 
United  States,  to  secure  a  just,  faithful,  and  impartial  appraisal  of  all 
disc,  as  aforesaid,  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  just  and  propc 
ket  value,  or  wholesale  prices  thereof,  and  of  the  square  yards,  parce 
cjise  may  require,  and  of  such  actual  market  value  wholesale  price  of  c 

XXIV. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  al 
of  the  customs,  to  execute  and  carry  into  eflfect  all  instructions  of  th 
relative  to  the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws ;  and  in  case  any  diffici 
construction  or  meaning  of  any  part  of  such  revenue  laws;  and  in  ca! 
to  the  true  construction  or  meaning  of  any  part  of  such  revenue  laws, 
of  the  Treasury  shall  be  conclusive  and  binding  upon  all  such  colleci 
nistoms, 

XX  v.— And  be  il  Cun\\ei  eu^eVc^,  'YWv  wq^\\\w^\tv ^\>&  ^v  cot 
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sliippcd  in  any  vessel  bound  to  any  port  of  the  United  States,  actually  liaving  left  her  last  port  of 
lading  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  beyond  Cape  Horn,  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  Seplem- 
bcr^  1842:  and  all  legal  provisions  and  regulations  existing  immediately  before  the  SOth  day  of 
June,  1842,  shall  be  applied  to  importations  which  may  be  made  in  vessels  which  have  \eh  such 
last  port  of  lading  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn,  prior  to  said  1st  day  of 
September,  1842. 

XXVI.. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  laws  exbting  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1842,  shall  ex- 
tend to  and  be  in  force  for  tlie  collection  of  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act,  on  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise,  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  for  the  recovery,  collection,  distribution,  and 
remission  of  all  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  and  for  the  allowance  of  the  drawbacks  by  this  act 
authorised,  as  fully  and  effectually  as  if  every  regulation,  restriction,  penalty,  forfeiture,  provision, 
clause,  matter,  and  thing,  in  the  said  laws  contained,  had  been  inserted  in  and  re-enacted  by  this 
act.  And  that  all  provisions  of  any  former  law  inconsistent  with  this  act,  shall  be,  and  the  same 
are  hereby  repealed. 

XXVII. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  sliall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
annually,  to  ascertain  whether,  for  the  year  ending  on  the  dOtli  ot  June  next  preceding,  the  duty  on 
any  articles  has  exceeded  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  the  average  wholesale  market  value 
of  such  articles,  in  the  several  ports  of  the  United  States  for  the  preceding  year  ;  and,  if  so,  he  shall 
report  a  tabular  statement  of  sucli  articles  and  excess  of  duty  to  Congress  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next  annual  session  thereof,  with  such  observations  and  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  ne- 
cessary for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue. 

XXVI II. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  importation  of  all  indecent  and  obscene  prints, 
paintings,  lithographs,  engravings,  and  transparencies,  is  hereby  prohibited ;  and  no  invoice  of 
*  packages  whateyer,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  admitted  to  entry,  in  which  any  such  articles  are 
contained ;  and  all  invoices  and  packages,  whereof  any  such  article  shall  compose  a  part,  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against,  seized  and  forfeited,  by  due  course  of  law,  and  the 
said  articles  shall  be  forthwith  destroyed. 

XXIX. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  wherever  tlie  word  "  ton"  is  used  in  this  act,  in  re- 
ference to  weight,  it  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  twenty  hundred  weight,  each  hundred  weight 
bein^  1  I21bs.  avoirdupois. 

XXX. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  so  long  as  the  distribution  of  the  net  proceeds  of  tlie 
tales  of  the  public  lands,  directed  to  be  made  among  the  several  states,  territories,  and  district  of 
Columbia,  by  the  act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  appropriate  the  Proceeds  of  the  Sales  of  the  Public  Lands, 
and  to  grant  pre-emption  Rights,**  sliall  be  and  remains  suspended  by  virtue  of  this  act,  and  of  the 
proviso  of  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  aforesaid,  the  ten  per  centum  of  the  said  proceeds  directed 
to  be  paid  by  the  said  act  to  the  several  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Michigan,  shall  also  be  and  remain  suspended. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

WILLIE  P.  MANGUM,  President  of  the  Senate,  ;^ro /m/wre. 

Approved  August  dOth,  1842. 

JOHN  TYLER. 
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RATES  OF  DUTIES  ON  ALL  GOODS,  WARES,  A 
IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  ( 


ARTICLES. 


D  U  T  1  R  8. 


4  RT  1  C  L 


Alwynth '  60  c6nt«  per  gallou.  Apparatus,    pbiloinphic 


Acacisi  or  gum  armbk  . 
Accordions • >••.. ••••>>••.>.... 
Aeetate  of  lead,  or  white  lead. 


quickaiWer.. 

Add,  borack. 


free. 

30  per  rent. 

4  cents  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 

6  prr  cent. 

tartaric,  in  cr>stab  or  powder. .  |  .... 

All  otber  acids 1  per  cent  per  lb« 

Aeoms I  30  per  cent. 

Adhevire  felt,  for  covering  ships*  bot- 
toms   free. 

plaster,  salve I  90  per  cent. 

Adiantham '  ditto. 

Adaes I  30  per  cent. 

Agaric '  20  per  cent. 

Agates 7  per  rent. 

Alabaster  and  spar  ornaments 30  per  cent. 

Alba,  caoella  '■  SO  per  cent. 

Alcomoque  bark J  free. 

Ale,  in  bottles  (no  duty  on  l>ottles). . . !  20  cents  per  gallffn. 

otherwise  than  in  bottles '  15  cents  per  gallon. 

Alkermes 20  percent. 

Almonds 3  cents  per  lb. 

oil  of tf  cents  per  lb. 

Almond  paste 25  percent. 

Aloes Irre. 

Alam 1^  cent  per  lb. 

Amber 20  per  cent. 

beads 25  per  cent. 

Ambergris ditto. 

Ameth>st 7  per  cent. 

Ammonia 20  per  cent. 

Ammunition,  viz.:  — 

Shot  and  cannon  balls I  cent  per  lb. 

Gunpowder 8  cents  per  lb. 

Musket  balls 4  cents  per  lb. 

Anatomical  preparations,  if  specially. 

imported free. 

AncfaoTies 100  rents  per  barrel 

^~-  in  bottles  or  kegs 20  per  cent. 

Ao|^ra  goat's  wool,  or  hair 1  cent  per  lb. 


imported  by  order  an 
of  any  aociety  incorpo 
losophical  or  literary 
for  the  encoaragemei 
arts,  or  by  order  and  I 
auy  seminar jr  nf  learn 
college,  within  the  Un 
the  territories  thereof. 

I not  specially  impc 

ing  to  the  nuiteriala  o 
are  composed 

Armenian  bole  and  ston 

Argent  rivam 

Ar,:ol 

Arms,  fire,  except  miisk« 


Anmiala  imported  for  breed . 
Annatto 


Antimony,  crude.. 
Antique  oil . 


Antiquities,  specially  imported I 

not  specially  imported,  accord-, 

ing  to  the  mat^ials  of  which  they! 

are  composed | 

Any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  ofi 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufac- 
ture of  the  United  SUtea,  or  of  iu 
flaheriea,  upon  which  no  drawback, 
bounty,   or   allowance   liaTO    been 


free. 

ditto. 
20  percent. 

free. 
25  per  cent. 

free. 


Apothecaries'  phials  and  botUes,  six 
ounces,  and  under 

exceeding  the  capacity  of  six, 

and  not  exceeding  the  capacity  of 
leach 


free. 
Idlr.  75cts.  per  gross. 


atxteeu  

Apparel,  wearing,  and  other  personal  i 
bmggMg9  in  actual  use 


;tdU;25cts.per 
free. 


Arrowroot 

Articles  of  the  growth, 

.    manufacture  ot   the  II 

or  iu  territories,  and  c 

all,  composed  whol 

I    in  quantity  of  gold, 
I     and  precious  stones,  i 

j     specified 

, all,  not  free,  and  c 

any  other  rate  of  duty 

I manufactured  from 

'  which  copper  is  the 
!    chief  Yalue,  not  othen 

' all.  imported  for  tl 

<     United  States 

i  Artificial    featben    and 

I     parta  thereof 

.  Asafoetida 

Asses'  skins 

— >—  imitation  of , 

Ava  root 

Awlhafta 

Ayr  atones 

Bacon 

Baggage,  personal,  in  ac 

Bsgging.  not  otherwiae  a 

able  for  the  uses  to  ' 

bagging  is  applied.  ••  •. 

jBags,  grass < 

Ir—  Knnny " 

Baiaes 

Balls,  billiard 

Balsams,  all  kinds  of  cm 
Bamboos,  unmanufacCor 
Bark  of  cork  trees,  unaaa 

Peruvian 

all  not  specially  me 

Barley 

pearl 

Barytas,  sulphate  of .. . . 

Bar,  wood 

Barilla 

Baskets,  wood  oroaier. .. 

palm  leaf , 

straw 

r—  f*" 

Bast  ropes 
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A  R  T  1  C  L  K  fi. 


dftrn  1. «......«  .... 

ax.  or  myrtla  ir«s... 

um , ». ,»., 

of  precj^Diki  ktosef  -i 
old  aod  •ilver..*i  >«<> 
11  other. ^.. *,.,..., ., 

.Tonkay... 

AnilUk.. ....... »...*. 

M  other,  UM  ipedPLJIr 
.^atbera.. 


n  bottler 

itherwiac  ibmn  in  bottbji. 
wax ,..,....., 


te» „„... 

In  ............... 

3r»id».  or  fovpr*  in  ad  is  of  ibr 
p#  or  wuie  «M4if  of  priDttd  cbU- 
h'wc-d  tOft«rthefi  tvwl  iutirjecr  tQ 
n- f  ula'^iiinH  ori  coit'ifi  cUith«, ,, 
i>f  bell  molal,  fli  ouly  ti>  b«  re 
■^fai: lured . ♦  * . .  ^ . . . .  ^ . , . . . . , , . , 

«  ui^d  far  d  jeinif,  sIU ....... . 

ADip«r,.,....  .....w....«.^.,, 

r  »tuiie«....«..^.,. , 


apple. 


ivory. ....„,. 
Ump..  p .... ., 
lead  po«deT* 
"K 


lead  peneila 
vU,  the  ¥a!^4«  not  rxcpvi^lnf 
Dtf -firtj  t.ti'nui.'acli,  and  diiDei)- 
nnt  rxcveditir  •rttbij^tw^  by 
iDc-iirt    ncr  lev*  thaQ  lortj-llTe 

isty, 

II  ntbrr  wooUea....... 

f  Qkokkir  ar  pKAti'  balr, 

it  nor.  *....* »,.....,.. 
•  p  iron  In.  wubjrcf  lo  thv  MBie 
•i  iren  in  baluoT  b4ri«.... 

9t  roM  ib 

wire,  coravvd  wltb  ootton 


plates.  ,,.,..,.,.....,..,*,. 
g  clotba. ..................... 

copper.,  t>.  *...... .**,. 

(rmpoaiCidtl  ..,.....««..«..... 
itf  J,  utienumtraTird ............ 

nujiJiu... ......«..„.«.,, 

tik  OT  aitln ,  ^  ^ , .4 , , 

>C  wire,  cott^red  vilb  lilk..,. . 
«tered.  with  cotioii  thrviul 
t  fpatrrtJil .♦*...*..,«.... 


wbmle,  oib^r  tnAliurarttinii  of. 
lOt  ^f  tbv  Ami-rkan  Aalierlt>»  .. 
uDutfacmr**  of. ......  + ....... 


Kcd,  aitk  vr  aahn  for  child  rvn. 
*•«  ^  Wflinrb  or  iBFii.  «ill. . . , 
■ad  1)Mi«iea,  men'ff  ckfleatbef, 

r«lllrii*t.4r  hMtfaei      

bildrcrfi'd  ol  Irarher    

itidera'  ARUte  ferrol* 

,  blank,  houod 

ilaiik,  unbound 

jatin,  bound 

<aiin,  unlxnnd , 

ffeek.  unbound 

Irei  li:^  tHiuntt  .*.. , 

Unf  l(«li ,  buu  nd ,,,...,.  ^ 

[Bfll»li.  In  »bcet'  or  bnarda  .. . 
facially  iBforied  (qt  the  lue  of 
to«nfpnin»t(rd  iii«Ti!iirivii... . 
{rbricw,  w   fli  which  that  Ian- 
f*  fviriDi  the  teit  wb«rD  bound  . 

oboond  

rioted    in   rorrigB    UDftoaget, 


n  u  T  t  e  9. 


30  per  cieitl. 
^  per  cent. 
10  per  cenf. 
dUro. 
7  per  erst. 
t3  per  i  eat. 

dlttn, 
39  per  cent. 

14  per  c*nt. 
3  cent*  per  Ih. 

^  <YDf«  per  e^llon. 
1^  fpnta  per  i^dlli^ti, 

15  per  cent. 
13  per  cent. 
tD  pt^f  cent, 

dfttfl. 


3D  per  cent 

fra-e. 
dilLo. 
Ml  per  cent, 
dlttn. 
dirtiH 

dittoL 

ditn, 
I  cent  per  lb. 

30  per  c«nt. 
dttt". 

ditto. 
Xa  per  reof . 


IS  per  eenr. 
39  per  cent, 
to  per  eecit. 
I  cent  ptrr  lb, 
4  ceota  per  lb. 


i^  p^r  (vnt, 

S  centi  per  lb. 

14  ceiiti  ppT  iq.  yd* 

4  cents  per  lb. 

to  per  cent. 
4  cent*  per  Ik 

W  per  rent. 

3A  pet  WBt. 

40  per  ee&t. 
1  ilnllmn  eiich. 
IS  centt  per  lb. 

i  amnU  per  lb* 
ft  per  reki. 

afl  per  cent 

lx|  per  CfDi* 

JO  percent* 

Idlr.'l^ct^,  ptrpilr 

th  cent*  per  pifr. 

7A4;rntji  per  pair. 

1  illr/2Ai-tK.  pt>r  piitr, 

50  oeiita  per  pair. 

IS  cent*  per  p«}r. 

7  per  r^-HL 
SO  crnti  prr  lb. 
15  oenta  pvr  lb. 

diltn. 
13  cent*  per  lb. 

ditto. 
15  cent*  per  lb 
80  cent*  per  lb. 
SO  centa  per  tb. 

fre* 

10  ceaCi  per  lb. 
8  cent!  pt^r  lb. 


A  ft  T  ]  D  L  £  S. 


B>  isfvto  per  rot, 
I J  cent*  per  lb. 


ft  oenta  per  leL 


Latin.  Grvek  and  Herbr«w  e«^pte*d, 

bcntnd  t^T  in  bo^rd»*.  .***.. ., 
Kocfki.  in  ibcetaoT  paxnpbl*ta. 
I- — -  «tiitioiu  of  wwrkii  in  the  Greek, 

l.ahn,.    Ilehfi-w,   and  Eit^Uah   Imn- 

ra^gie*  y^hich   hate  beeD   pHnteil 

forty  yearv  prior  to  the  date  of  lin- 

pirtatiun  .-.*,.....,..,..*... 

^^  reporta  of  tbe  lefialatilre 

mlftetfA    appoiaied    under    forelftn 

f  oterqineiife  .  •  * 

—  polygifiti^  leviconi,  and  ^ 
I     aHmii  ,..*...**., 
of  enfravln^  or  platea,  with  or 

witbnut  letierprc^a 

pi^ffMioDa},  of  I 

in  the  United  litmtea  ..*....... 

Boaku  {See  Act,  aee.  7,  clauae  3 J. 

Boot  web  .**.  .**.... 

Borax,  or  Tmcal  ................ 

Botany f  f  peciBieiu  iQi  if  «peeial1y  im* 

ponc^   for  the  uae  o(  an  lueorpo- 

rated  tnitiriiti^m . ......**.......... 

Skittles.  apotb««ar1e*'p  eKceeding  tbe 

capacity  of  iiji  and  not  f^cerdint; 

the  cjipaeity  of  aiiteen  ouncoi  t^^ch'^  ^Ira-  S^Cd.  perfra, 

blafk   {ilaaa,  not  exceedivf  out 

quart. .......*. +  , , 

— —  blaf  k  gla**,  eraceedlag^  one  quart 

perfumery    and   fanry,    not  oa-^ 

eeedirtg  the  c«pacity  of  fotir 


D  0  T  I  E  6. 


eaceedluf  four  ouncn*  Ood  iiet 

txcei^iiif  pijEteeu  oaned 

Biv^iea. .  .........*,,,,,.., 

DEiie*t  japanned  drftninf  . . 

^ —  abeP,  uof  otberwiae  onuUiCfatflFd 

not  othrr«Ue  jpeeifled 

Boi  bfiard^p  paper  ......... 

Bracelnta,  aufd  or  tetu ...... 

Ill 


HOC  nce^dittf  l€os.  to  die 


Hrad* 

1000 

ex^ee^iCfif  H  db.  to  the  1000 

Brandy  {Accot  dii»g  to  prooQ  . . * . . 
BraM ,  majjufacturea  of,  not  fithefwiae 

enumerated .,.,,..... 

iu  pliites  or  aheet* 

— -  in  ban  ..„..,.,. 

in  pif»  ....,,.,... 

D«i1y  fit  t)o  be  re-maniiCic- 


— -  batfery .*.., *.. 

Siuda  .,.,...*.♦.,.,.♦*,..., 

— -  Acrewa .......,.-.,.. 

Biftders'  roda  of  9-letha  In  |IN16tba 

of  in  loch  diameter................       ^J  ewnlapcrlb. 

Brmiil  pti  t^ .  or  ?avta  de  Bratil  .*.*..!         **>  prr  cent . 

. p*f  bbte , .  , f  T  per  eent- 

prbfalee  prepared  Ibr  afwsaclee.h  ^  datlari  per  gFout. 


Jcenispof  1^ 


23  per  cent. 

dicin* 


A  dollars  per  grata. 
4  dullarp  ptr  froka. 


ldttt.50eta.perrn* 

a  duUue  per  t^4B*< 

AOpereeiQt^ 

ditto. 

SS  per  csont, 

nitro, 

i  oeat*  per  lb. 

■W  percent. 

15  per  rent. 

ditto. 

5  ceota  per  1000. 

A  rrnta  pet  lb  - 

I  dolbr  prr  ftllon. 


ditto. 


ditti>, 

S5  per  cwnt. 

50  per  De«t. 
IS  oento  per.  lb. 

SOpereenl. 
30  evils  ppT  lb. 


Hrkka 

Brimatntie,  erode  ,..*..* a, 

, FflOed **, 

'  Briatol  alone*, .. ...,,.,.«.,,.«... 

Hriatiea * 

Brouie  cUfel , ......««,  < 

all  BuiinAiciama  of, , 

- — -  powder........... 

eaJe,  yellov,  white, aad  red. 

Iiquiil.  cnM  ur  bronze  eo4oiir 

Brows,  Spaniih ,  dry , . 

— --      ditto,      ia  ot).. ............ 

Brueiiie. . ....,,., .....,.,,, 

Buck  lea  of  oopper^  bnt*^  Iron,  aieel, 
pewter,  tin,  lead,  or  of  vblck  «Klier 
of  theae   articlei   ia    b  cenpfneDt 

tii«terial.> ..,.-. * *■.^.' 

BnekJe*.  chieflj  oJ  fvld  er  ailfer., 

Baekratt........  ......*.  >*». 

Biilldlnff  »ton«B»,.^«-' ..*** 

BaJ1mahe«,.....*4  *.,..., .»«...,. 
Bolha,  or  bulboiii  fooit  *>..>..« ... 


t&  per  eeiat. 

frwj. 

tSpereeot. 

7  pereent. 

1  f  er  cent  per.  lb, 

ao  per  cent. 

ditto. 

SO  per  eent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

1  eent  per  It. 

i^  eeat  per  lb. 

SOperoeat. 


Wperc 


ditto. 
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DUTIES. 


Bullion free. 

BurUp* S3  per  cent. 

Burr  atones,  unwrought free. 

ditto,    wrougbi 20  per  cent. 

Busts,  lead 4  ceitta  per  lb. 

Buttons,  not  nieUl 95  percent. 

Button  moulds,  of  whatever  material/  ditto. 

Hutter. S  cenu  per  lb. 

Butt  hinges,  cast  iron 'i|  cents  per  lb. 

Cabinet  wares |  3fl  per  cent. 

Cajeput,  or  ckjeputa,  oil  of 20  per  cent. 

Cakes,  linseed ditto. 

Calx dirto. 

Calf  skins,  raw A  per  cent. 

do.     nUted  or  pickled,  in  a  raw 

state ditto. 

do.     tannrd !  5  dollars  per 

Calomel,   and   other   mt-rcurial   pre-  ' 

parations 

Camblets,  of  mohair  or  goats'  hair... . 

Cameos,  real  or  imiution 

Cameb*  hair. 

do.  pencils 


25  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
7|  per  cent. 
20  per  cent, 
ditto. 


Camphor,  rcnned 20  cents  per  lb. 


■  crude  . 

Canary  seed 

Cancrorum  ocnli,  or  crab's  eye  • 

Canelia,  alba 

Candles,  ullow 


5  rents  per  lb. 
20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

4  rents  per  1h. 

R  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 
1  cent  per  lb. 

fiec. 


spermuci>tti 

Cannon,  in>u 

Cantbaridrk 

Canton  crapes,  coming  from  beyond 

the  Cape  ol  (Jootl  Hope 2  dim.  50  cti.  per  lb. 

Canvass  for  floor  clu?hs  or  weaiing 

apparel 2o  per  cent. 

for  sailH,  such  as  sail  durk 7  rents  per  sq.  yard. 

Caoutchouc  gums free. 

Cipers j         30  per  cent. 

Caps,  viz.  :— 

Of  chip I         35  per  ct  nt. 

Of  cotton,  if  jointly  made  by  band  |         40  per  cent. 

Carbines  or  carabines 30  per  ct-nt. 

Carboys  of  the  capacity  nf  half  agallnn         15  cents  carh. 

above  half  and  not  above  thuH' 

gallons 30  cents  each. 

exceeding  three  gallons 50  cen's  each. 

Carbuncles 7  per  cent. 

Cardamom  seed 20  pvr  cent. 

Cards,  playing 2.'>  cents  (-er  park. 

visiting 12  cents  per  lb. 

blank ditto. 

CirpetinCf  Anbuysson ftS  cents  per  sq .  > d . 

Carpet  binding 30  p«:r  cent. 

Carpets  and  carpeting,  vis.  : 

Brussels '»5  rents  per  sq.  yd. 

Ingrain*^ 30  cents  per  sq.  yd. 

Treble  ingraint-d 0A  crnts  per  sq.  \d. 

Turkey 55  rents  per  si|.  yd. 

Venetian 30  rents  per  sq.  >d. 

Wiltitn    OA  rents  prr  sq.  yd. 

Oil-cloth 35  cents  per  sq.  yd. 

Straw  25  per  cent. 

Saxony   G5  cents  per  sq.  yd. 

MatUng '         25  pf-r  cent. 

Bass 40  per  cent. 

All  other  kinds  of 30  percent. 

Carriattea  of  all  description)',  and  parts ' 

thereof |  ditto. 

Cashmere,  Irorders  of  wool,  in  whole' 

or  in  part ;         40  percent. 

Cashmere,  vis.  :— 

Of  Thibet I         20  percent. 

Cloth I         40  percent. 

Gown    patten  s.    wool    being    a 
component  material >  ditto. 

Cowus,  made Si)  per  cent. 

Shawl*.  Iliibet so  percent. 

Shawls,  wool  being  a  component 

part 40  per  cent. 

Ca* ement  i  ods.  iron  for 2|  cents  per  lb. 

C«>*es.  fish  skin vO  per  cent. 

Cassada.  or  meal  of ditto. 

Cassis,  Chinese.  Calcntts,  &  S<iniatra.        .'>  ceuu  per  lb. 


ART! C  1 

Cassia  buds,  and  fisiu 
Caxunas,  or  castinai  . 
Castings  of  plaster  . . . 
Castor  beans 

oil 

Castor  glasses,   not  ii 

cruets,  not  cat  (See 

.Cast  shoe  bills 

, iron  vessels,  not 

I    cifled 

Catgnt 

Cauup 

;  Cayenne  pepper 

!  Cement,  Roman 

j  Cerise,    Eaa  de,  Kir 

Cherry  water,  a  cor 

.Ceruse,  dry  or  in  oil  . 

Chalk,  red  and  FrencI 

white 

Chambray  frause  cf  si] 
Chamomile  flowers  ... 

€harl:on,  animal 

Charts 

books  of,  not  onui 

work  of  which  they 

When  so  connected 
same  as  the  other  v< 

Chee?e 

Chemical  preparation 
enumerated 

salts,     not     oth« 

rated 

Chenille,  cords  or  trim 

Cheroots  (India  ciparii] 
,  Cherry  rum,  a  cordial 

Children's  shoes 

slippers 

,  China  ware 

root  

Chip  hats  or  bonnets  . 

i Chocolate 

Choppa  Romals  and  £ 

kerchiefs,  silk 

Chromic  yellow 

ChroniMiieteis 

('hrystalti  of  tin 

Ciar,  or  ci  iar  rope.. . . 

Cigars 

Cinnamon 

Citron,  in  its  natural  al 

pre!«ervcd 

Claspf.  viz.-  - 

(.old  or  siWer 

Clay,  unwrought 

Cloaks 

Cl.«ks 

,  Clutb,  \ix. : — 

India-rubber,  woo 

ponent  part.... 

India-rubber,  line 

ponent  part...  . 

U'eollen 

Bolting 

All  oil.  for  floors,  ] 

printed  or  paint 

I        Oil,  not  denomina 

I  cloth 

Hemp 

;  Clothing,  ready  made 

; clnthiog,    all  ar 

men,  women,  or  chil 

I     wise  specified,  of  mh 

composed,  made  wh 

by  hand 

Cloves 

Coat  bos,  or  parts  then 
Coach  furniture  of  all  ( 

lace,  all  Linds  of. 

Co:*l 

Coatinps,  mohair  or  gc 

Cochineal 

Cocoa 

C  -dilla  hemp 

Codfish,  dry 

Cotfvc,  when   importei 
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from    tbe    pUeet    of    ita 


TeMela, 

growth         

Coffee  mills 

Cuina,  gold  or  tilTer 

— —  cabinets  of,  specially  imported.. 
cabinets  of»   not    specially  im- 

ported,  and  of  copper. 

copper 

Coke  ...V. 

Colcocber,  dry 

^—  in  oil , 

Cold  cream 

Cologne  water 

Combs,  all  for  tbe  bair,  of  wbatOTcr 

material 

Comforter*,  made  of  wool 

Comflts,  preserved  in  sugar,  brandy. 


Cancans,  India 

Coney  wool , 

Confectionary,  all 

Copper,  in  plates  or  sbeets,  wetgbing 
oTor  tbiity-foor  oonces,  taken  as 
brasiers'  copper , 

Copper,  vis,  :— 

Jfaoufactures  of,  not  otherwise 


Wire 

For  the  use  of  tbe  mint. 

Baited  to  the  sheathing  of  ships, 
but  none  is  to  be  so  considered 
except  that  which  is  U  iocbes 
wide  and  48  inches  long,  and 
weighing  from  14  to  34  ounces 
per  aquare  foot. 

Bods 

Bolts 

Spikes 

Nails 

1:eS  ::::::::: 

Old,   fit  only  tn 

tared 

Ore 


be   remanufae- 


free. 

SO  per  cent. 

tree. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

5  cents  per  bushel. 

1  cent  per  lb. 

1}  cent  per  lb. 

15  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto, 
ditto. 

ditto. 

2  dlrs.  SO  cts.  per  lb. 

15  per  cent. 

ditto. 


30  per  cent. 


ditto. 

35  percent. 

free. 


Copper,  sulphate  of 

Coral 

Cordage,  tarred 

-^—  untarred , 

Cordlalu,  all  kinds , 

Coriander  seed , 

0»rks , 

Cork,  manufactures  of 

— —  tree,  bark  of,  unmanufactured 

Cornelian  stone. , 

Com.  Indian  ormaise 

CorroeiTe  sublimate 

Cosmetics 

Cotton,  Tia.:— 

Bagging 

Easy  embroidery,  or  floss 

Cotton 

Cord 

Braces  or  suspenders 

All  manufactures  of,  or  of  which, 
cotton  aball  be    a    component 

rrt,  not  otherwise  enumerated' 
mannfacturrs  of,  not  dyed,! 
eolouted,  printed,  or  atained, 
not  eaceeaing  in  raloe  10  cents 
ner  square  yard,  shall  be  va. 
fund  at  lOcenta  per  square  yard 

An  ManufACtnres  of.  or  cloth  of 
which  cotton  shall  be  a  com- 
ponent part,  not  otherwise  de- 
scribed,if  dyed, coloured,  print- 
ed, or  stained,  in  whole  or  in 
jMvt,  and  not  exceeding  in  ra- 
Ine  M  cents  the  square  yard, 
■hall  be  taken  and  deemed  to 
luiTt  cost  30  cents  the  square 
yard,  and  charged  with  duty 
nooDtdinely 

An  soch  ▼elrets,  cords,  moleskins, 
Ibatiatts,  buffalo  cloths,  or  goodsi 
nlhctured  by  napping  or 
t   or    snearing, 


free. 

4  cents  per  lb. 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 
Ikee. 
ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

1  cents  per  lb. 

10  per  cent. 

ditto. 

5  cents  per  lb. 
4^  cents  per  lb. 

60  cents  per  gallon. 
10  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 

free. 

7  per  cent. 

'10  cents  per  bushel 

15  per  cent. 

ditto. 


ARTICLES. 


Cotton  (e^timued)  :— 

not  exceeding  in  ralue  35  cents 
per  square  yard,  shall  be  rained 
at  35  cents  per  sonare  yard... 

Kendal,  tbe  materisls  being  cot< 
ton  and  wool 

Mits 

Glores 

Thread,  twist,  and  yam,  sll  un- 
bleached,  and  uncoloured,  the 
original  cost  of  which  shall  be 
less  than  00  cents  ner  lb.,  shall 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  bare 
cost  00  cents  per  lb.,  and  shall 
be  charged  wiUi  duty  accord- 
ingly  

Thread,  twist,  and  yam,  all 
bleached  or  coloured,  tbe  origi- 
nal coat  of  which  shall  be  less 
than  75  cents  per  lb.,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  hare  cost 
75  cents  per  lb.,  and  shall  be 
charged  with  duty  accord- 
ingly  

Twist,  yam,  and  thread,  all  other 
on  spools  or  otherwise 


4  cents  per  sq.  yd. 
30  per  cent. 
3  cents  per  lb. 
30  per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 


30  per  cent* 


ditto. 


ditto. 


ralsiiig,  eattiag 


Stockings 

Cow  bides,  raw 

tanned. 

Cowries  (shells) 

Crapes,  silk,  from  beyond  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope 

Crash 

Cranks  mill,  of  wrought  iron. . . 
CruTats,  in  pieces  or  single,  unmade, 

according  to  their  material .... 

ready-made 

Crayons 

Crayon  pencils,  of  lead 

Cream  of  tartar 

Crockery... 

Crowns,  Leghorn  hats 

Cracibles,  bUck  lead 

sand 

CrysUls,  viz.:— 

Watch 

Cummin  seed 

Curls,  hair 

Currants 

Cut  iron  nails 

CuUery.all  kinds 

Delft  ware 

Delphine 

Demyohns,of  half  gallon  or  less. 

above  half  and   not  exceeding 

three 

exceeding  three. 

Diamonds 

set  in  steel,  glaaiers' 

Disper,  linen 

hemp 

Directions  for  patent  medidnea 

Dolls  of  CTcry  description 

Dnmets,  a  (flannel) 

Dowlas 

Down  of  all  kinds 

Drawings 

Drawers,  silk 

Dressed  furs,  on  the  skin 

Dried  pulp 

Drillings,  linen 

Drags,  dyeing,  not  otherwise  enu- 
merated  

medicinal,  not  otherwise  enu- 
merated  

Duck,  Holland,  English,  Russia,  ra- 
reus.  half-duck,  and  ail  other  sail 
duck 

Dutch  metal,  in  leaf 

Dyeing,  articlea  used  principally  for, 
not  otherwise  enumerated 

drags,  and  materials  for  com- 
posing dyes,  not  otherwise  enu- 
merated  

Dye  woods 

Earth  in  oO 


DUTIES. 


30  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

ditto. 


15  per  cent. 


ditto. 

30  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
5  per  cent. 
6  cents  per  lb. 
10  per  cent. 

2  dolls.  50  eta.  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 

4  cents  per  lb. 


50  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 

ditto. 

free. 
30  per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 
30  per  cen|. 

ditto. 

2  dollars  per  gross. 

20  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

3  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 

30  per  cent. 

ditto. 
20  per  cent. 
15  cents  ea^. 

30  cents  each. 

50  cents  each. 

7|  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

ditto. 

10  per  cent. 

114  cents  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

14  cents  per  sq.  yd. 

15  per  cent. 

ditto. 
80  per  cenL 
40  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 

10  per  cent. 

ditto. 


7  cents  per  sq.  yd. 
15  per  cenL 

10  per  cent. 


ditto, 
free. 

Vcoi^tVa>s*A^ 
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ARTICLES. 


E-irth   brown,   red,   blue,  yellow,  dry; 

(nsochrr) ' 

Earthen  waru | 

Khony,  unmanufactured , 

manufacturet  of,  or  of  which  it' 


I)  li  r  I  E  S. 


1  cent  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

free. 

30  per  cent. 


is  the  material  of  chief  vHlue 
El-aMtic  gartem,  made  of  elastic  wire,' 

covered   with   leather,   with   metal 

c1a«ip« I 

Elephants*  to^th 

Enibroiderie.-i,   all   in   gold  or  silver,! 

fine  or  half  fine,  other  thau  cloth-' 

ing ' 

if  done  by  hand,  with  a  needle,! 

and  with  thread  of  gold | 

Emeralds ; 

Emery 

Engravings,  books  of,  with  any  letter  ; 

pre5!i ' 

Epaulets,  viz.:  — 

(;>it 

Of  gold  and  sil\  er 

Essences,  not  otherwi.ne  enumerated. 

Entopillas,  linon 

Extracts,  not  otherwise  enumerated .   I 

Fans,  all ' 

Fancy  phials  and  bottlc!«,  not  exceed-, 

ing    the    capacity  of   four   ounces  i 

each,  uncut lidlrs.  .W  ct».  pr  gr.-. 

exceedini^  four  ounces,  and  not, 

exceeding  sixteen  ounces  each,  utr-! 

cut I  3'doMars  per  gross, 


35  per  cent 
free. 


40  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

7  per  rent. 

tree. 

20  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

free. 
25  per  cent. 
20  per  rent. 
25  per  rent. 

ditto. 


A  RTl  C  L 

j_ 

:  Fli>or  mattiDg,  all  .... 
I  Float   silk,  and   other 

from  the  gum 

!  Flour,  of  wheat 

of  other  grain .... 

I  Flour-sulphur 

<  Flower  water,  uran^  , 
j  Flowers,  artificial 

camomile 

Foil,  tin 

Forge  hammers 

Forbidden  fruit 

Fossils 

Frankfort  black 

FrisKettes,  hair 

silk 

Frocks.  Guernsey 

Fronts  (glass)    

Fruits  preserved  in  br 

pickled 

green  or   ripe,  f 

Indieti,  in  bulk 

Knllers'  b>^ards  . 


.ri 


Furniture,  coach  and  h 


Feathers,  ornamental  . 

for  beds 

Felt,  patent  adhesive,  for  ships'  hot- 1 

toms 

Felts,  or  hnt  bodies,   made  in   whole 

or  in  pai  t  of  wool 

Felting,  hatters' ' 

Ferrets,  cotton I 

Fiddles I 

Fijrures,    viz. :— of    alabaster,    brass,. 

bronze,  gold  or  silver  (Mirli  as  u<edi 

in  ahurches)  gilt  or  plated,  mirble,! 

plaster  . 


25  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

free. 

l"<  cents  each. 

40  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

ditto. 


ditto. 


Fins 2  cents  per  lb. 


I  cent  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 

ditto. 


ditto. 


free. 


Filberts 

Filtering  stcnes,  unmanufactured.. .. 

Fire  crackers 

Fish,  viz.  :  — 

IMckled,  other  than  in  barrels  or 
half  barrels,  not  specified 

Foreign  caui;ht,  dry 100  ccntn  per  112  lbs. 

Mackarel  and  herring,  pickled...  150  cents  per  barrel. 

Salmon,  pickled  or  drysaltcd.. ...  20n  cents  per  baml. 

Ditto,  smoked 100  rents  per  112  lb.-«. 

All  other  pickled 100  cents  per  b.rrcl. 

Fresh,  for  daily  consumption. . . .  |  free. 

Other,  in  oil .20  cents  p«r  barrel. 

glue  called  i.<<inglass '         20  per  cent. 

sauce 30  per  cent. 

skins,  raw 20  per  cent. 

Fisheries  of  the    United    States   and' 

their  territories,  ail  products  of. . .. ' 

Fi'»hing  net*,  other  than  dip  or  sroop 

nets i      7  cents  per  \h. 

FlagBi,  floor  mxtting  made  of !         25  per  cent. 

rarpcts  and  carpeting,  mats  and 

floor  cloths,  made  of I  ditto. 

Flannels,  all  except  cotton M  cents  per  sq.  yd. 

Flap  hing",  cast I      2^  cent*  pei  lb. 

Flat  irons ditto. 

n.*ts,  for  making  hats  or  bonnets. ...  35  per  cent. 

Flsx,  unmanufactured '■  20  dollars  per  ton. 

all  manufactures  of,  or  of  which 

flax  is  a  component  part,  not  other- 
wise <(pecified 

—  -  seed  

Flies,  Spanish  or  cuntharides 

Flints 

>;rnund 

Flint  stone 

Floor  oil  cloths,  all  Mtampc>l,  printed, 

or  pointed. i;,  c -nta  per  aq.  yd. 

cloth,  dish,  or  ubie  mats  of 25  per  cent. 

—  -    ditto,  lined  with  woollen  or  wool,  lo  cent-*  per  sq.  yd. 


25  per  cent. 
5  per  cent. 

free. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


brass,  copper,  irui 
coach  or  harness  . . . 

calico  or  chintz  (.' 

household,  not    ul 

fied 

Fur  mufis  or  tippets,  c 
j     fartures  not  specihec 

' hats  or  raps  of. . . 

hat  bodies  or  f«;lu 

,Furs,  undressed,  all  k 

(•kin 

dressed,  all  on  thi 

hatters',  drc-sacd 

not  on  the  skin , 

Fustic 

Galanga 

:(lallen^a1,  or  gallengal 
CiUoons,  gold  or  siUc 

'     fine 

Calls,  nut 

(>ambope 

(]ame  bags,  leather  .. 

twine 

Oarauce.  or  madder  . . 

.Oarnets,  glaw  {See  Gli 

—  a  precious  stone. . 

imitation  of,  a  con 

hardware 

.  (iurdcii  seeds  not  othei 

,  (barters,  el.istir,  made  < 

with  leather,  with  or 

clasps 

,  Gelatine , 

Gems,  specially  import 
Gilt,  vix.:— 

Ear-rings 

I        Pins 

I         Rings 

Ware,  silver 

i         Ware,  of  other  me 
!         Wire 

Chains,  seals,  and 
I        Wood 

Studs 

Gimps,  cotton , 

silk 

thread 

wire  being  a  com 

Gin,  vix.  ;— 

First  proof 

I         Second  ditto 

Third  ditto 

Fourth  ditto 

Fifth  ditto , 

Above  filth  proof.. 

Ginger,  ground 

roots , 

Glass  of  antimony 

Glass,  vi«. :  — 

.Manufactures    of, 
wares,  of  cut  gl 
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DUTIES. 


A  R  T  I  G  L  B  S. 


HIm*  (continued):  — 

ciittintr  on  the  article  doc«  not 

i>xc«rd  one-third  the  height  or| 

length  thereof *23  ceut«  per  lb. 

Manufactures  of.  exceeding  one- 
third  but  not  one-half I        30  per  cen^ 

Ditto,  exceeding  one-balf [        O  per  cent. 

Ap<»tUecaric«'  phiaU  and  bottles, 

not  exceeding  the  capacity  of  »ix  I 

ounces  each '1  dlr.  75  eta.  per  cr. 

Apothecaries'    phials,   abore   six 

ouurea,  and  not  exceeding  six-i 

teen  ounces  each t  dirt.  39  ctn.  per  gr. 

Bottles,  black,  not  exceeding  tbej 

capai ity  of  one  quart. 3  dollars  per  gross. 

Do.  do.    excel  ding  one  quart,  4  dollars  per  gross. 

Broken j         20  per  cent. 

Buttons, rut,  entirely  of  ($<■<' Glass/ 

Coloured 30  percent. 

Green,  poiket  bottles 3  dollaia  per  gross. 


Ix) jk ing,  plates,  silvered | 

Glasm^s,  hour 

Do.      looking,  with  paper  and, 

wtKxl  frames ; 

Paintings  on ; 

Shades,  for  time-pieces  or  mantel 

ornameotit  {Sec  Plain  (ilasM).  i 
Cur,  all  ware*  of  (Ste  Glass).  , 
All  hrti'ies  of,  not  specified,  plain' 

or  nM>ulde<i,  weighini;  over  eight 

ounces 10  centi  per  lb. 

Plain  or  moulded,  weighing  under 

eight  ounces,  except  tumblers.. 
Cut,  ornaments  for  cbandeliery.&c. 

Tumblers,  plain  or  moulded 

Articles,  plain  or  utoulded,  when 

stoppered  or  bottums  ground  . . 

Watch,  or  watch  crystals 2  dollars  per  gross. 

Window,  not  above  8  by  10  inches 

in  kise 2  cents  per  »q.  foot. 


36  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 

30  per  cent, 
ditto. 


I'i  cents  per  lb. 
Ai  cents  per  lb. 
10  cents  per  lb. 

14  cents  per  lb. 


D.tto  ditto        10  by  12  inches  'i|  cents  per  tq.  foot. 

Dit'o         ditto        10  by  14  inches  h|  cents  per  sq.  foot. 
Ditto  ditto        11  by  10  iuehes   4  cents  per  sq.  foot. 

Ditto         ditto        12  by  18  inches  A  cenu  per  aq.  foot. 

Ditto    above  12  by  IS  inches 0  cents  per  sq.  foot. 

Ditto  crown,  not  above  8  b>  10  in.  3^  cents  per  sq.  fo'it. 
Ditto  ditto  ditto  10  by  12  in.  5  ccnta  per  sq.  f.iot.  ! 
Ditto  ditto  ditto  10  by  U  in.  G  tents  per  sq.  foot. 
D.tto  ditto  ditto  II  by  JO  in.  7  cents  per  sq.  foot. 
Ditto  ditto  ditto  12  by  IS  in.  8  cents  per  sq.  (<Mit. 
Ditto  ditto  above  12  by  18  in.  .  10  cents  per  sq.  foot. 
I'olished  pirtte,  not  exceeding  8  by 

12  inches 5  cents  per  ^q.  f<,->t. 

Ditto  ditto  not  ubite  10  by  14  7  cents  per  s(].  foot. 
Ditto  ditto  ditt'i  II  by  l*i  in.  8  ceuu  per  »*i  foot. 
Ditto  ditto  ditto  12  by  18  in.  10  cents  per  nq.  f<M>t. 
ditto  14  by  v2  in.  12  cents  per  sq.  foot. 
30  percent, 
30  per  cent. 


Gobi  {contlHUtd)  :— 
I         Or  silver  tare,  even  if  mi  fin.... 

j        And  silver  leaf. 

I        Muriate  of 

I  Ornaments,  made  by  spreading 
I  gold  leaf  on  very  thin  paper. . . ! 
I        Oxide  of i 

Paper,  in  sheeb*,  strip**,  or  other 
form 

Sise 

Shell,  for  painting , 

Studs 

Watches,  and  parts  of 

Golo  shoe*  or  clogs,  wood 

ditto  leather 

GraiiiB  of  paradise i 

Grain  tin | 

Granelia,  or  graoa,  cochineal.. 

Grauulated  tin ! 

Gransa,  or  madder j 

Grapes,  not  dried,  in  boxes,  kegs,  or, 

jars s ; 

Grass,  via.  :— 

Bag* ; 

Cables  or  cordage ! 

Cloth j 

Flats,  braids,  or  plaits,  for  making 
I  hats  or  bonnets 

Hats  or  bonnets .•.•! 

Ilengnin i 

j Manilla  or  Sisal ! 

mats  of  flags  or  other  materiaU.. 

Gras*  rope | 

Green  glas.*  pocket  bottler | 

(Siindstones 

.  Giiava  j«  lly,  or  paste 

! Guernsey  frocks , 

Gunny  bags 

(Suana 

(iuinea  grains. 

Guitar  strings,  gat 

Gum,  vi*.  :— 

Senegal,  Ar«b:c,  and  tragacanth.. 

All  other  resinous  substances  not 
specified,  in  a  crude  state 

Dttt'>,  not  in  a  crude  state 

Klasiic  manufactures 

Gunpowder 

(iyp»um,  or  plaster  of  I'aris 


D  (J  T  I  B  S. 


15  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

30  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

12^  cents  per  lb. 
20  per  cent. 

diito. 

ditto. 

7^  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

30  c«>nts  per  pair. 

20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

frte. 
20  percent. 

free. 

20  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

44  cents  per  lb. 

25  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 

ditto. 

25  dollars  per  ton. 

ditto. 

25  per  cent. 

4^  cjtnXM  per  lb. 

3  dollars  per  gross. 

20  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

ditto. 
15  per  cent. 

fiee. 

15  per  cent. 

2.^  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

8  cents  per  lb. 

free. 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditt> 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


above  14  by  22  in. 

silvered 

All  articles  not  specified,  con- 
nected with  other  niateritlM  ro. 
as  to  prevent  iu  bting  weighed  25  per  cent 

Glauber  saltit 20  per  cent. 

G Iszter's  diamonds,  set  in  steel ......'  25  per  cent. 

Glomes 3(»  per  cent. 

Glo%c«.  Angora .....;         20  percent. 

silk 2dlrs.  5  lets,  per  lb. 

meus'.Jeather 1  dlr.  25  cs.  per  dox. 

«  omens'  leather  habit I  iJoUar  per  doxen. 

chddrens'  leather  hahit '  50  cents  per  dozen. 

woniens'    leather    extra,    demi 

length I  dlr.  .V)  cts.  per  doz. 

chi'drrns'  extra,  demi  length ...    75  cents  per  dozen. 

hair 2.^  percent. 

Glue ft  cents  per  lb. 

Goats'  hair,  or  wool I  cent  per  lb. 

skins,  raw 5  per  cent. 

—    do.     tanned ..  2dlrs.50cts.  per  doz. 

tiold,  viz.  :— 

Kpttuleltes free. 

All  articles  composed  wholly  or; 

clliefly  of,  iu  qnintity i 

Beaters'  bn  ne i 

Ditto     -•^--  ' 


skins.. .. 
Cilia  and  bullion . 
Dost 


•I 


30  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

frM. 

dit  o. 


Hair,  vis.  :— 

Angora, goats',  Thibet,  or  mohair,' 

unmanufactured ! 

All  other   manufic'ures  of  goats 

or  mohair 

Made  up  for  head  dresses i 

Prepared  fir  head  dresses I 

NeU I 

I        Cloth I 

Curled  for  beds 

I         Braids,  for  the  bead ' 

,         Belu ; 

j         Brtxiros | 

I         Bracelets,  chains,    ringlets,   and, 

curls 

Unmanufactured : 

Prepared  and  cleaned  for  u^e  ...  ! 
Powder,  perfumed,  all  others  no:, 

specified 

Ditto,  not  perfumed { 

I        Seating 

Pencils ! 

|{  Binmers,  blacksmiths' j 

M  ama,  bscon • 

Handkerchief*,  silk '2 

~    -  bandanna  and  chnppa  ... 

HangiogM,  paper 

H ares'  hair  or  fur 

Harness 

furuitttre 

H arp  strings,  got. 

wire 

H  a  rt->bor  n 

Hat  felu  or  bodies,  not  put  in  forai 

ortriaini«d 

bodies,  in  whole  or  in  pan  wool.. 


•| 


1  cent  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 
2r)  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
10  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 

ditto. 
30  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 
10  |>er  cent. 
25  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

2^  cents  per  lb. 

3  cents  per  lb. 

dirs.  50  cts.  per  lb. 

ditto. 

35  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

.15  per  ceut. 

30  per  cent. 

15  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

25  per  cent. 
18  cents  each. 
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ARTICLES. 


DUTI  B8. 


Hbm,  ?ix. : — 

Lechom 

I)f  chip,  itraw,  or  graaii.... 

Cotton  cloth,  complete,  with  the 
exception    of    the    lining    and 

band 

Of  wool 

Of  far,  leather,  palm  leaf,  rattan, 
or  japanned,  and  all  not  enu- 
merated  

Silk ,  men's 

Hatters' irons 

Ha%resacks  of  leather 

Ilead-dresse»,  ornaments  for 

matter,  if  fttheries  of  the  Ignited 

States 

Hearth  rags,  all 

Hemlock 

Hemp  seed 

seed  oil 

all  manufactures  of,  not  other. 

wise  specified,  or  of  which  hemp  b 

a  component  part 

unmanufactured 

Sunn,  Manilla,  and  hemps  of  In- 
dia, Jute.  Sisal,  and  other  regeta- 
blo    snbaunces    not    enumerated,, 

used  for  cordage 25  dollars  per  ton. 

codilla,  or  tow  of  hemp.. .  ■ 20  dollars  per  tnu. 

Herrings,  pickled,  in  barrels I  dlr.  M  cts.  per  brl. 

ditto,  in  kegs 30  per  cent. 

-  »mok<dor  dry 1  dollar  per  112  lbs 


35  per  cent, 
ditto. 


40  per  cent. 
18  cents  each. 


35  per  cent. 
1  dollar  each. 
4  centA  per  lb. 
35  per  cent. 
i5  per  cent 

free. 
40  per  cent. 

free. 

20  per  cent. 

25  cvnta  per  gallon. 


20  per  cent. 
40  dollars  per  ton. 


Hesnians,  German  flax 

hemp 

Hides,  raw , 

salted 

tauned 

Hobtiug  chains..  .  ... 

Hones , 

Honey 


25  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

5  per  cent. 

ditto. 

0  centN  per  lb. 

4  cents  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

Hoop  iron I     2|  cents  per  lb. 


Hoops,  iron,  At  for  use 

Hops 

Horn  combs,  ereu  if  with  three  small' 

brass  rivets 

tips 

plates,  for  lanterns 

Horns , 

other I 


30  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

5  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

5  per  cent, 
ditto. 


Horsehair 10  cents  per  lb. 


Household  furniture 

H  ungary  water 

Imitation  of  precious  stones 

Implements  ot  trade  of  persons  arri\ 

iiig  in  the  United  States 

India  grass 25  dollars  per  ton. 

rubber  in  bottles  or  sheets,    or 

otherwise  unmanufactured 

rubber  oil   cloth,  and  shoes,  ori 

other  manufactured    articles,  com-. 

puaed  wholly  or  in  part  of  India  J 

rubber ' 

rubber     cloth,     according    to| 

the  materials  of  which  it  is  com-i 

posed. 

Indian  BMnd i  20  cts.  per  112  lbs. 

Indigo Scents  per  lb. 


30  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 
7J  per  ceot. 

free. 


free. 


30  per  cent. 


Ink;: .........................I 

powder \ 

InstrumenU,  philosophical,  speciall)  j 

imported ! 

musical j 

philosophical,  not  specially  in).< 

ported ;    duty    according     to    the 

materials  they  are  comp<Med  of.       I 

Inrentions,  models  of,  according  to' 

material. 
Iron.Tix. : — 

AnchOTS 

Ditto,  parts  of 

Anvils 

Wrought,  aziotreea 

Articles  not  enumerated,  manu- 
factured from  iron,  or  of  which 
irmn  if  a  component  part I 


25  per  cent, 
ditto. 

free. 
30  per  cent. 


2|  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
4  cents  per  lb. 


30  per  cent. 


ARTIC1 

Iron  icoHtinued)  :— 
In  bars  or  bolts, 

in  part  by  ndii 
In  bars  or  bolts 

tared  in  whole 

rolling 

Boiler  plates,  wi 

▼eU 

without  hoU 

Band 

Cables,  or  parta  tl 
Castings  (except 
In  slabs,  blooma 

less  finuhed  tk 
or  bolts,  and 
than  pig  iron, 
liable  to  the  sa 
in  bars  or  bolta 

NaU  plates 

Old,  that  has  be« 
and  fit  only   to 

tared  

In  pieces,  excel 
than  six  inches 
soAdent  lengi 
into  spikes  and 
duty  according 
which  it  may  < 
bolt,  hoop,  or  ot 
Hoops,  made  fit  f 

Liquor 

Mails 

Mill  cranks  of  wr 

irons,  of  wr 

Nails,  cat 

wmoght  . . . 

Nail  or  sjMke  rm 

rolled,  or  bami 

In  pigs 

Round,  or  brasiei 
to  10.16th  of  ai 
inclttsire 

Sad  or  flat  irons. 

Screws  for  woo 
screws 

Manufactures  of, 
pay  the  same  r 
entirely  finishe 

In  sheets 

For  band  iron . . . 

For  scroll  iron... 

For  casement  rod 

Spikes 

\  essels  of,  ca 
wrought  rings, 
&C..  not  otherw 

Wrought  for  shl 
and  steam-engi 

Square  wire,  usei 
fscture  of  strc 
brellas,  and  d 
exceeding  tht 
therefore 

Tacks,  brads,  or 
ceeding  16  ox.  ] 

Tacks,  brads,  or 
ing  16  ox.  per  1 

Tagr?" 

Weights,  cast  eT< 
rings,  boopa,  h 
otherwise  spec 

Railroads  (see  ai 
I,  for  reductii 
Sd  of  March,  1 
to  pay  such  as 

Wire,  not  exceed 

exceeding   ] 

exceeding  No. 

exceeding  t 

Chains  for  railros 

Wheels,  for  cars. 

Malleable,  or  caa< 

Tabes  or  pipes,  t 
walwr,  made  ol 
iron , 
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ARTICLES. 


Iron  famtimuedj:  — 

Sulphate  of. 

Iron  wiire,  umealod,  to  pay  duty  the 

MUM  aa  other  iron  wire. 

Isinglaee 

Ivory 


•  mannfiictiired  •  •  •  < 
.  anmannfactnred., 


— -  parallel  ndea,  not  mounted  . 


Jack  chains 

Japanned  wares  of  all  kinds 

Jar*,  black  glass*  not  exceeding  one 

quart 

black  glass,  exceeding  one  quart 

Jean 

Jellies  and  all  other  sinular  prrpara- 

tions • 

Jerk  beef 

Jet,  real 

Jet,  if  composition 

Jet  »tones 

Jec  beads 

Jewellery 

Jewellery,  false,  so  called 
Joints,  India. 


Josticorjosligbt.., 
Juniper  berries ... 


.  Bteel, 


•  plants 

Junk,  old 

Jute  matting 

Kelp 

Kentledge 

Kennes 

Kerstes..... 

Kettles,  braas,  in  neats. 

cast  iron 

Kilmarnock  capa 

Kirsrlienwaaaer 

Knitting  needles , 

Knobs,  glass,  with  brass,  iron, 

or  composition  shanks 

Knots  and  stars  of  gold  and  ailver, 

Ane  or  half  line, 
Label*,  printed . . . 

Lac  dye 

Lac  spirits 

Lace.  Yia.  :— 

All  kinds  of,  made  into  wearing 
apparel 

Bobbinet 

Coaeb 

Gold , 

Plated  or  mi  fln 

Silrer 

Silk 


Shawla....... 

Lnrea,  aU  thread  . 


edginn 

inservni 


ings,  thread., 
insertiags,  cotton.. 

gimp,  cotton 

quillings,  cotton . . . 
tatting,  cotton 


purling,  cotton, 

^—  bobbinet 


▼oils,  cotton.. 

handkerdiiefs 

▼eils 


Lacets,  or  lacings,  silk. 

Lamp  Looks 

pulleys,  brass,  copper,  or  iron. . 

-— —  puUeTS,  wood 

-—'  cat  giass 

Lancet  cases,  riisgreen 

Lantern  leaves,  or  horn  plates.... . 


Lafd. 

Lastiaf ,  in  strips  or  patterns  of  tli 
sine  an4  shape  for  buttoiv,  shoes,  i 


■nfictarcs  of,  not  otherwise 


DUTIES. 


SO  per  cent 

ditto. 

free. 
S5  percent. 
SO  per  cent. 

free. 
}  cent  per  lb. 
SO  per  cent. 

ditto. 

4  cents  per  lb. 

80  per  cent. 

3  dollars  per  groas. 

4  dollars  per  gross. 

25  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 
2  cents  per  lb. 
7  percent. 
7^  per  cent. 
20  pereent. 

26  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
23  per  cent. 

free. 

ditto. 

25  per  cent. 

free. 

ditto. 
25  per  cent. 

free. 
I  cent  per  lb. 

free. 

ditto. 

12  cents  per  lb. 

1|  cent  per  lb. 

30  percent. 

60  cents  per  gallon. 

20  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

15  per  cent 
124  cents  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 


40  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 
15  per  cent, 
ditto. 


2  dirs.  SO  cts.  per  lb. 
20  per  cent. 

ditto. 
15  per  emt. 
20  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 
20  percent. 

dHto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
30  per  cent. 

ditto. 
Idlr.  25  cts.  per  pair. 

2  dlrs.  50  cts.  per  Ih. 

SO  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
45  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

3  per  eente  per  lb. 


6  per  cwit. 


4  cento  per  lb. 


ARTICLES. 


Lead  {continued)  :— 

Busts. 

In  bars • 

Pencils,  black 

Combs 

Old 

In  pigs 

Scrap 

Sugar  of 

Poto,  black 

Red,  dry  or  ground  in  oil 

Acetate,  or  chromate  of 

White,  dry  or  ground  in  oO.. ., 

Ore 

Leather:— 

And  all  manufactures  thereof,  or 
of  which  it  is  the  material  of 
chief  ralue,  not  otherwise  spe- 
cified  

Sole 

Upper,  not  otherwise  specified... 

Patent 

Leares,  palm ••.. 

Leechea  

Lees,  wine,  liquid 

wine,  crystallised,  or  crude  tartar 

Leghorn  hate,   or  bonnets,    and  all 

hats  or   bonnets  of  straw,  chip, 

or  grass,  and  fiats,  braids,  crowns 

or  toima,  or  plaits. 

Lemonti.  in  bulk 

in  boxes,  barrels,  or  casks.*. .... 

juice  and  peel 

Lime,  ehloride  of 

Limes,  in  bulk. 

Lime,  Juice 

Lines,  Ashing 

Linens,  bleadied  and  unbleached  ... 
— —  ail  manufactures  of,  not  ot&er 

wise  specified 

Linen  canrass,  black,  in  stripes  or 

Kttems,  of  the  siae  exclusiToly  for 
ttOBS,  shoes,  or  bootees 


oil 

Unt 

Liqueun,  or  cordials,  all. . . 

Liquorice 

paste,  root,  and  juice.. 

Utharge.. 


:  — plates,   if 


Lotions,  all  cosmetic . . 

Looking-glasses,  tIs. 
sUrered * 

Lustres,  glass,  cut...  •.* 

Macaroni 

Mace 

Machinery,  models  of,  and  other  in- 
ventions  

Msekaiel,  pickled 

Msdder 


Mahogany 

Malt 

Manufactured  tobacco,    other   than 

snuff  and  cigars 

Manufactures,  rix.:— 

Of  the  United  States  and  ito  terri. 


AU  of  the  United  States  brought 
back 

Of  iron,  pertly  finbhed,  liable  to 
the  aamo  rates  of  duty  as  if  en- 
tirely finished. 

Of  wood,  not  otherwise  specified. 

Of  copper,  not  otherwise  specified 

Of  hemp,  not  otherwise  specified. 

Of  all  Tossels  and  wares  of  cut 
glasa,  when  the  cutting  on  the 
arti^ee  does  not  exceed  one. 
third  tke  height  or  length  there, 
of,  29  cento  per  lb. ;  ernerdhig 


r,  30  cento  per  lb. 
one.haIf. 


DUTI  ES. 


4  cento  per  lb. 
3  cento  per  lb. 
25  per  cent. 

ditto. 
1|  cent  per  lb. 

3  cento  per  lb. 
I|  cent  per  lb. 

4  cento  per  lb. 
30  percent. 

4  cento  per  lb. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

20  per  cent. 


35  per  cent. 

6  cento  per  lb. 

8  cento  per  lb. 

35  per  cent. 

fr«e. 

ditto. 

20  per  cent. 

fr«e. 


35  per  cent. 

free. 
20  per  cent. 

ditto. 
1  cent  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 
6  cento  per  lb. 
25  per  cent. 


ditto. 

5  per  cent. 

ditto. 
20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

25  cents  per  gallon. 

25  percent. 

00  cento  per  gallon. 

20  per  cent. 

ditto. 
4  cento  per  lb. 
20  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 

36  per  cent. 
45  cento  per  lb. 

SO  per  cent. 
60  cento  per  lb. 

free. 

1  dir.  60  cts.  per  brL 

free. 

ditto. 
15  per  cent. 
20  percent. 

10  cento  per  lb. 


free, 
ditto. 

SO  percent. 

ditto. 
20  percent. 


45  cento  ^fcrWk, 
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Mantif-4<*tiirv«  (continueii,  :  — 

Of  II  .z,  ciot  otberwise  specified. 
Of  ItfAtber,  not  otbrrwi4e  ipecifii'd 
Of  fl4X,  Yiz. :  buck  ram,  biirlapii, 
canvaii*  pai-diiip,  crrqnillay, 
flotklas,  diapers,  dainMsk  Ht-»- 
I'iaiiii,  OAliabiirps,  pU'iUa*, 
sbretiiii;]!,  nhirtingi,  Mickingn, 
'I  icklfiibt-r^ti,  table  liiirn- 

Of  maible 

All  of  Bilk,  f.r  wbicb  Hi-k  iiball  b«* 
a  conipoiit-nt  pnrr,  coining'  fri.>rii 
beyond  tbe  C-ip*'  oi  <;<>o  i  Hope. 

not  otbcru-iitc  erinmcriitfd 

All  otber,  <f  Mlk,  or  o!  wbicb 
•ilk  i*  tbo  ••  oomp-ini'nt  miitrriai 

of  cbief  val'it'"' 

All  ntber,  of  c<»mbp<l  wiol  or 
wonted,    or    u-or«ti-d    and  ailk 

c  tDibinid 

All,  not  otberwi^o  iip<c>fK-d,  made 

of  brn'f,  iron,  pf wter.  Btit-l,  or 

tin,  or  of  wbicb  4>itbcr  r>i  tbeM> 

inetalM  is  a  C'linpoiicnt  material. 

Ot  wool,  or  of  wbicb  w.nd  sbali 

be  a  coiupfineut  part    

MapB 

Maiblc  uiimaiiufactiired 

Marrow 

Mastic 

Mdtt-bfB  fi)r  pocket  liRbta 

.Vathvmaiical  inatrnnieut^,  \\z. : — 

Specially  imported 

AH  of  lK>ne 

All  of  i%ory 

Meal.  canBad.i,  finnced,  or  oat 

Meabt,  prepar«>d 

Medals,  specially  imported 

Medii-iiial    drugs,    all   kiods   of,    not 

otberwise  sp,  cified 

Mercury,  or  (|iiirLs  Iver 

cinnabar,  iodine,  and  prussiateol 

all  preparatKiDM  of 

Metallic  slates     

Merino    nhawls     (so     cdlled\     lM)d> 
worsteii  or  rontlH-d  wn»I  

—  ditto,    border     woi>llen,     frin^'e 
sewed  on 

clotb,  entirely  of  combed  w<k»1. 

-  —  ditto,  wool,  not  combe\i,  beinu:  a 

component  part 

Millepede* 

Mill  8j ws. 

M  iniatiires 

Modelling,  specially  iiiipcrt(>t1. ... 

.Modelbnfr,  Qoi  sfHvially  impi<rtrd,ac- 
cortiiMfT  tu  tbe  niateriiiln  of  wbicb 
tbey  ate  composed. 

Models  of  lilt  ention I 

of  marbiuery 

Mohair,  unroanufaitured 

Molasses 

Morocco  skins 

Mois  for  beds 

Mother  of  pearl 

Mitsaics,  real  or  imitation,  set  or  not, 
set i 

Mother  of  pearl  shells 

Mother  of  pearl,  articles  made  of. 
nut  otherwise  entiraeratetl 

Musical  instrument  strings 

Mushrooms ■ 

Muskets 

Mustard,  including  ihe  bottles • 

seed  

Nail«,  viz. : —  I 

Copper I 

Cumpfwition I 

Nail  rods  and  plitcs 

Nankeen  aboes  and  slippers 

Narcorine 

Needles,  all  kinds 

Nests,  brass  kettles  In 

Neats,  birda' i 

Nickel 


DUTIES. 


A  RT  I  C  L 


Nitrate  of  potaah.  or 

a  per  cent. 
'4i  per  cent. 

.Nitrate  of  potash,  or  si 

Nitrate  of  p«ita»h,  parti 

Nitre  muriate,  tin 

refined 

unrefined 

NuTiralls 

25  per  cent. 
3<»  per  cent. 

Nutnieics  ............. 

Nuts  used  in  dyeing  .. 

Nuts  ail  not  specially  i 

•Nuji  Tomira 

Oakimi  and  jnnk 

2  dlra.  50  cts.  per  lb. 

Oats 

<>cbre,  drv 

Ochres,  all,  or  oclir>  4 

ditto. 

paiuter»*  colours.  « 

Ofbres,  all,  or  ucbry  ej 

Ochre  in  u:l  

30  per  cent. 

Oil,  viz. :-  - 

Cakes 

C'oth,  fiin-iture  of 

tin  flannel 

ditto. 

Cloth,  furniture,  ot 

Clotb.  medicated.. 

40  per  cent. 

Cloth  aprons 

211  per  cent. 

Of  almonds 

25  per  cent. 

lu  per  cent. 

free. 

Brars' 

Of  cloves 

I'alm  I.etn  and  pal 

30  per  cent. 

And  all  essential  oils 

cipall>  as  per.iimei 

free. 

And  all  other  esseu 

'20  per  cent. 

principally  in  perfu 

ditto. 

Oil  of  Ricini,  or  Pulnia 

ditto. 

Oils,  vis.  :— 

2o  per  ci-nt. 
fn-e. 

Cantor 

Hemp  seed 

Linseed 

20  per  cent. 

Olive,  in  casks  .... 

5  per  cent. 

Ob?e,  in  bottles  or 

25  per  cent. 

Oil,  olive,  not   salad,  i 

ditto. 

wise  specified 

•i;»  per  cent. 

Kape  seed 

Sala)    

'iO  per  cunt. 

Spermaceti,  of  for^ 

Fish,  and  all  othe 

40  ptr  cent. 

lisberie.x,   all    art 

30  per  cent. 

duciion  of  said  fn 

Ol  Vitriol 

40  per  cent. 

V\  hale  and  other 

21)  per  cent. 

foreiini  firtbing  .. 

l(K)ci:ni8  each. 

(Tid  lend,  fit  only  to  b 

20  pt-r  cent. 

tured 

free. 

-    -  p<!Wtcr,  fit   only  t 

factured 

^ilver,  fit   only  tc 

factured 

ditto. 

Olives 

ditto 

Onions 

1  cent  per  lb. 
4^  miila  per  lb. 

Oranges 

2  dlH.  M  eta.  per  dox. 

-    -  in  boxes,  barrels. 

10  cents  per  lb. 

Orange  bitters 

freeV 

poel 

flower  water 

7i  per  cent. 

CJrchilli,  ororchello... 

free 

Ore,  specimens  of 

20  per  cent. 
15  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

Park  thread.. 

Padding 

Painted  floor-cloth^  al 

Idlr.  .'>()c.  perstano. 

Paintings,  tbe  product 

25  per  cent. 

can  artists  residing 

5  percent. 

Paintings 

on  glass  or  porceli 

4  c(>ntt  per  lb. 

Paints,  noteniimeratei 

30  per  cent. 

Frankfort  black  . . . 

24cenuperlb. 

French  green , 

25  cents  per  pair     < 
20  per  cent.         | 

(;i,alk 

Had  lead 

ditto.              1 

Spanish  brown,  dri 

12  cents  per  lb. 

in  oil 

20  per  cent. 

White  lead 

tree. 

Pain  tern*  ooloiirs 
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ARTICLES. 


DUTIES, 
free. 


•1 


f  aim  leaves,  annianufactured 

Panipbleta,   iti    English,   Latin,   o 

<«reek,  by  the  pound,  as  hooka. 

Pit  sawa 

Paper,  unenumerated 

bank  folio  and  quarto  post  of  all 

kinds,  letter  and  bank  note j      17  cents  per  1l>. 

copper-plate,  blotting,  copyiutr,! 

coioiired  for  Ubels  and  needles,} 
marble  and  fancy  coloured 

gissa,  lloroc'-.o,  sand,  and  tissue. 

--pot 

pa»tebnard,  pres^ina^  b(>ardii,go1d 

in  sheets  or  strips,  and  silver  in| 
sheets  or  stripe 

coloured,  cuppcrplaie,  printing, 

or  stainen' |      10  cents  per  lb. 

■  ■      binders'  buard»,  box  boards,  niilli 

board,  paper  makers'  bojrds,j 
shratbiug,  wrappin|r,  and  cart- 
rid  ge 

-  —  envelope  and  fancy  note 

■  music,  with  line^,   and    gilt  or 
metal,  not  gold  or  ^il▼er 

acreena  orfirtboards .. 

rounting-bouso  buxi-s.* 

ditto,  if  mounted 

boxes... 

hangings I 

inkstands,  with  glass  bottles 1 

■ ditto,  with  earthen  bottles i 

machec ! 

pin  caji«-s { 

ditto,    mounted   or    ornamented i 

with  metal 

segam 

-  — '  snuffboxes 

parchment 

Paris  w  bite,  dry 

Paste.  Tix.  :— 

C  iggers 

Jujube 

Brsxil.  a'mitnd,  and  perfumed  ... 
P^ste  work  that  is  net  in  gold  or  filter  I 

imitation  of  precious  stones | 

Pastel  or  m  oad i 

Pearl,  mother  of 

Pearls,  sot  or  not  set | 

all  articles  composed  wholl>  of.i 

-   -  composition I 

Poas j 

Pensi,  metallic I 

Quills I 

Pepper,  black 

white i 

Cayenne 

Chili  or  African ' 

Perfumery  phials  and  bottler,  uncut.. 
Perfumes. 


1  dollar  each. 
!•>  cents  per  lb. 


12}  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 
ir»  cent*  per  lb. 


12^  cents  per  lb. 


3  c%-nts  per  lb. 
30  percent. 

25  per  cen*. 
3A  percent 

26  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
'i5  percent. 
35  per  C4.*nt. 
30  per  cent. 

dttto. 

ditto. 

25  per  ceut. 

30  per  cent. 

40  cents  per  lb. 

25  per  cent. 

ditto. 
1  cent  per  lb. 


ARTICLES. 


DUTIES. 
So  cents  per  lb. 


30  per  cent. 
25  per  cent, 
ditto, 
ditto. 
7i  per  cent. 
1  ceut  per  lb. 

free. 
7  per  cent. 

ditto. 

74  per  c^nt. 

20  per  Cf  nt. 

2ft  per  cent. 

ditto. 

5  cents  per  lb. 

ditt». 

10  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 

3  dollars  p^T  gro-ts. 

25  per  cent. 


80  per  cent. 

ditto. 
SO  per  cent 

fre«. 

80  per  cent. 

free. 

25  cents  per  pack. 

25  per  cent. 


free. 
20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

30  per  ceQt. 

2  cents  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 


IMns,  pound. 
Pipes,  via. :  — 

clay,  smoking. 

Planks,  wrought. 

rough. 

Plants 

Plated  wares  of  all  kiuds,  not  other- 

,     wisespeciAed 

IPlHtiiia,  unmanufactured. 

I  Playing  cards 

Plumes,  ornamental,  whether  mann- 1 

factored  or  not 

I  Pocket    bottles,     green     glass    (See- 
I     Bottles).  I 

j  Polishing  stones | 

I  Pomegranates I 

Pomegranate  peel I 

'Porcelain 

IPork I 

Porphyry | 

Porter  in    bottles,   no   duty   on    the! 

bottles I  20  cents  per  gallon. 

—    imported    otherwise    than     in 

bottles I  l''*  cents  per  gallon. 

Potatoe>i *  lOcents  per  bushel. 

Poultry  or  game,  prepared '         25  per  cent. 

Pound  ribbon 2  dlr<«.  50  cts.  per  lb. 

Powders,  pastes,  balls,  balsams,  oint- 
ment#,  oiln,  waters,  washes,  tinc-j 
tures,  cniscnces,  or  other  prepara-j 
tinns  or  compositioni,  commonl> 
called  awrtit  sceot#,  odours,  per-l 
fumes,  or  cosmetics;  and  all  pow- 
ders and  preparations  for  tlie  teeth 

or  gums 

Precious  stones,  of  all  kinds,  anil 
articles  composed  wholly  of  pre- 
cious atones 

do.        glass,  imitation  of  .. 

do.       other  imitations  of. . 

Preparations,  anatomical 

chemical,  not  otherwise  enu- 
merated . 

Preserves,  in  naolasses,  and  all  othem 

Produce,  of  the  growth,  matiufaoturc, 
or  fisheries   of   the    United   States 
I     and  its  territories.. 

! or    growth,   all   of    the    United 

t     States,    not    otherwise   mentioned, 

,     brought  back 

I  Prunes. 

I  Pumice  stone 

Putty 

jQuA^sia  wood,  in  logs  . 

jt^uicksilrer 

i Quills,  unprepared. 


25  per  cent. 


7  per  cent. 
7^  per  cent. 

ditto. 

free. 

20  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 


free. 


ditto. 

3  cents  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 

li  cent  per  lb. 

fre«'. 

5  per  cent. 

15  percent. 


Perry... Ou  cents  per  gtllun. 

Peruvian  bark free. 

Pewter,  old,  fit  only  to  be  re-iuHUU-, 

factured '  ditto. 

..■    ■  articles  of,  not  euumerateJ.  m<>-, 

nufantnred    from,    or    of    whichi 

pewter  is  a  component  part i        30  per  cent. 

Phocphorus  lightu,    in  glass  bottler,, 

with  paper  ca^rs ditto. 

Piekled  fish,  other  than  mackarel  audi 

salmon *  1  dollar  per  barrel. 

Pickled  herring 1  dir.  50  cts.  per  brl. 

do.     in  ki-gs 10  per  cent. 

msrkarel il  illr.  50  cts.  per  brl. 

salmon 2  dollari*  per  bar rel. 

Piikles  I  30  per  cent. 

Piipi,  bra<<4  in r  free. 

copper  in |  ditto. 

Irad  in i      3  ccntH  per  lb. 

tin  in i  I  per  cent. 

Pimcote i      5  cenu  per  lb. 

■    —  oil  of. 25perc«nf. 

Pios,    solid    headed,    and    all    other' 

package  pins,   not  cxieeding   5000 

te  the  pack  of  twelve  papers j  40  tents  pel  p«ck. 

Aod  IB  the  same  propurlioa  fur  aj 
tre*tcr  quantity. 


! Quinine 40  cents  pei 

: sulphate  of I  ditto. 

Rags  of  any  kind  of  cloth ^  cent  per  lb. 

Haisins,  muscatel  or  bloom,  io  boxes) 

or  jars.. i      3  cents  per  lb. 

I  Raisins,  all  others 2  rents  per  lb. 

iKapeiif  grapes i        20  per  cent. 

'  Ratifia  (a  liquor) tM  cents  per  gallon. 

'  Riittaus,  unmanufactured I  free. 

Raw  silk, comprehendiug  all  filks  in' 
I  the  gum,  whether  in  hanks,  reeled,' 
I     or  otherwise i      50  cents  per  lb. 


'  Ready  made  clothings 
Hed,Tia.:—  I 

'         Lead,dry 

I         Ditto,  ground  in  oil I 

Sanders | 

Or  crude  tartar,  or  wine  lees • 

Precipitate  I 

Venetian,  drv i 

Ditto,  ground  in  oil I 

Wood,  and  red  sanders  wood.... 

Reeds,  unmanufactured 

— —  manufactured 

Reindeer  tonguea 

Resin 

ornux  Tomica 

Retorued  caigo  of  American  growth. 

or  maMitecture. ' 

I 


50  per  cent. 

4  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 

free. 

ditto. 
25  per  cent. 
I  cent  per  lb. 
I|  cent  f  er  lb. 

free. 

ditto. 
30  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

free. 

ditto. 
V5:on\,■v^u«^A^ 
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ARTICLES. 


D  I'  T  1  E  S. 


flT€. 

20  per  cent. 
S  dlni.  M  GU.  each. 

20  per  cent. 
8  cents  per  bmhel. 


S|  cents  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 

2  oentN  per  lb. 

SO  per  cent. 

4|  cent*  per  lb. 

free. 

20  per  cent. 

1ft  per  cent. 

M  per  cent. 

GO  cent*  per  gallon. 

free. 


Returned  cargo  of  foreign  growth  or 

manufactore,  aocurdiog  to  the  ma- 
terial of  which  it  i»  composed ;  and 

is  liable  to  the  same  daty  as  on  its 

firKt  importation. 

Rhubarb 

Rice 

Rifles  

Rochelle  salts 

or  common  salt 

Rods,  braziers',  of  threc-sixteenths  to 

ten-sixteenths  of  an  inch  diameter, 

ioclusive 

Roman  cement 

vitiiol I 

Rope,  made  of  hides,  cut  in  strips...  | 

or  cordage  of  cocoa-nut  hiuls. .. , 

Roots,  ava  and  madder 

all,  not  otherwise  enumerated. . ! 

Rosewood | 

Rosin 

Rosolio,  a  cordial > 

Rotten  atone I 

Rum,  Tic. : — 

First  proof 00  cents  per  gallon. 

Second  ditto I  ditto. 

Third  ditto GS  cents  per  gallon. 

Fourth  ditto 70  cenU  per  gallon. 

Fifth  ditto 75  cents  per  gallon. 

Above  fifth  proof 90  cents  per  gallon. 

bay,  or  bay  water IS  per  cent. 

cherry GO  cents  per  gallon. 

Russia  crash,  hemp SO  per  cent. 

Rye 15  cents  per  bushel. 

Haccharum  saturni 4  cents  per  lb. 

Saddlery,  silver,  silrer  plated,  brass, 

steel,  common  tinned,  or  japanned. 

Saddles I 

Sago 1 

Sal  Nitre,  or  saltpetre,  or  nitrate  of 

potash,  crude 

or  saltpetre  refined 

partially  refined 

Salmon,  pick  led 

dry  or  smoked 1  dollar  per  112  lbs. 

Salt H  cents  per  SO  lbs. 

crude  mineral  salt SO  per  cent. 

Salts,  Tlz.  :— 

All  chemical    salts  not   enume- 
rated    ditto. 

Salted  skivers 5  per  cent. 

roans ditto. 

Saltpetre,  or  sal  nitre,   or  nitrate  of 

potash,  crude free. 

refined 2  renu  per  lb. 


SO  per  cent. 
3A  per  cent. 
20  per  uent 

free. 

S  cents  per  lb. 

i  cent  per  lb. 

2  dollars  per  barrel. 


—  partially  refined [        \  cent  per  lb. 


strips  eX' 


S.mders  wood 

Suiidal  wood 

Sand  stones 

Sardines,  in  barrels 

in  kegs  

■  and  other  fish ,  in  oil 

Sarsaparilla 

Satin  wood 

Satins,   figured,  when   in 

cIusiTely  for  buttons.  

Sauces,  all  kinds  not  otherwise  enu- 
merated  

Sausages 

Saws,  cross-cut  and  pit 

Scantling , . , 

and  sawed  timber,  not  planed  or 

wrought  into  shape  for  use 

Scrap  lead 

Screws,  brass 

Seines  and  nets 

Segars,  all  kiuds 

Shaddock 

Shell  boxes  and  baskets,  net  other- 
wise enumerated 

turtle  or  tortoise 

Shellac 


free. 

ditto. 

20  per  cent. 

100  cents  per  barrel. 

20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

free. 
15  per  cent. 

ft  percent. 

30  per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 
1  dollar  each. 
30  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 
1|  cent  per  lb. 
HO  rents  per  lb. 
7  cents  per  lb. 
40  cents  per  lb. 
free. 

2ft  per  cent. 
5  per  cent. 

_,^  „  free. 

Shells,  not  enumerated. SO  per  cent. 

Silks,  Ti*.:—  I  "^ 

All  manufactures  of,  not  other-  \  !    2  Hollars  50  cento 
wise  fpecified /  \per  lb.  of  W  ounces. 


ARTIC  I 

Silks  (eomttHuedJ.— 

Raw,  compreben 

gum,  whether  u 

or  otherwise... 

Sewing 

Aprons,  collars,  co 
turbans,  mantil 

rines 

Bmtia  and  other. 
Silk  and  worsted  ^ 
Ditto  ditto  toj 
Ditto  ditto  cr 
Ditto  ditto  sb 
Ditto  ditto  m 
Silk  and  cotton  ▼< 
Bolting  cloths... . 

Boblnn 

Braids 

Caps,  if  entirely  0 

Cords 

Curls 

Floss,  and  other  a 
from  the  gum.  .■ 

Friaettes 

Garters,  with  win 

Glores 

Hats  or  bonneto  d 

Hatbands 

Handkerchiefs  . . . 

Hose 

Lace 

Mitto 

Manufactures  witl 

or  other  metal.. 

Pongees,  white.. . 

Ornaments,  for  he 

Oil-cloth 

Suspend 
Stocks  . 

Stockings 

Twist,  if  mohair. . 
Watch  chains  or  1 

Webbing 

All   other   article 

hand,   in  whoU 

otherwise  provii 

Silver  bullion,  coin,  « 

wings 

all  manufacturei 

wise  specified 

plated  metal,  in  i 

German,  in  shee^ 

manufactured 

Synip  of  su(!sr  cane,  i 

Skivers,  tanned 

pickled 

Skin*,  vis.:— 

Pickled,  in  casks. 
Of  all  kinds  in  t 
raw  or  unmanu 
Calf  and  seal,  tan  n 
Pish,  for  saddlers. 
Fur,  raw  or  undre 

Fur,  dressed 

White,  for  druRgii 
Dressed  with  alun 
Sheep,  tanned  or « 
Goat   or    Morocct 

dressed 

Kid,  tanned  and  i 
Goat  and  sheep,  1 

dressed 

Kid  and  Iamb,  v 

dressed 

Tanned  and  drei 
than  in  colour 
kid,  and  lamb, 

mois 

with  wool  upon 

to  pa^  the  same  dut] 

wise  imported 

Slates  of  ail  kinds 

Slate  pencils 

I  Sledges,  blacksmiths*. 

I other 

Slick  stones 
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ARTICLES. 


DUTIES. 


dipper* ,  *i«.  :  — 

For  children 1.^  cent*  per  pair. 

Not  for  childrtn,  leather  or  pru-' 
uella ,    30  cents  per  pair. 


»niiiU«. 

»niifr 

^oap^  Til.  :— 

Fancy,  all 

Hard,  all  other. 

Naples 

Perfamed,  all . . . 

Shaving 

Soft,  all.. 


20  per  cent. 
12  cents  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

4  rf  nts  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditt  I. 

I  SO  cent-*  per  barrel. 


I'arpentine,  or  common 4  cent«  per  lb. 


Wash  balls. 

Windsor 

$o%p  stocks  and  stuffs. 


30  per  cent. 

ditto. 

10  per  cent. 

3  i-er  cent. 


all   carfoimate  of,   except  soda 

ash.  barilla  and  kelp 20  per  rent. 

loles,  felt 40  per  cent. 

ioy 30  per  cent. 

Spanbh  brown,  dry 1  cent  per  lb. 

do.      ground  in  oil 1|  cent  per  lb. 

flies  or  cautharides frte. 

Spars,  unwronght 30  per  cent. 

Sparteria    or    sparterie,    or    willow 

sheets  for  hats 35  percent. 

^partateen,  or  coral SO  per  cent. 

Special  importations,  tis.  : — 

Philosophical  apparatus,  instru- 
ments, books,  maps,  charts,  sta-j 
tiurs,  statuary,  busts,  and  casts' 
of  marble,  bronze.  Alabaster, I 
or  plaster  of  Paris,  painting*,! 
dram-ing«,  engravings,  etchings,' 
specimen*  of  sculpture,cabinets 
of  coins,  medals,  gems,  and  all 
other  collections  of  anti<iuitiea  ; 
proTided  the  same  be  specially 
imported  in  good  faith,  for  the 
use  of  any  society,  incorporated 
or  established  for  philosophical 
or  literary  purposes,  or  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,! 
or  fbf  the  use  and  by  the  order 
of  any  college,  academy,  school, 
or  seminary  of  learning,  in  the 

United  States. Aree. 

G(pecimens,  vis.:  — 

Of  anatomical  preparations ditto. 

In  botany ditto. 

in  mineralogy ditto. 

In  natural  history ditto. 

Of,  in    sculpture,   specially  im-j 

r»rted ditto, 

sculpture,  not  specially  im- 
ported, duty  according  to  the 
materials  they  are  composed  of. 

Spectacle  gl  •Sites,  not  set «  dollars  per  groM. 

do.       pebble,  not  set {  ditto. 

Spirits  dtsiiled  from  grain,  ris.  :— 

First  proof I  60  cents  per  gallon. 

Keconddo ditto. 

Third     do I  05  conts  per  gallon. 

Fourth  do I  70  cents  per  gallon. 

Fifth      do. '75  cents  per  gallon. 

Above  fifth  do 1  90  cents  per  gallon. 

— —  distilled  frnm  other  matenaixl 
tlian  grain,  vis. :—  i 

Firat  proof '  CO  cents  per  gallon. 

8econd  do |  ditto. 

Third     do 

Fourth  do 1  0.%  cents  per  gallon 

Fifth      do 7  0  cents  per  gallon 

Fifth     do  ,  sll  abore 7  5  cents  per  gallon 

Sponges '90  cents  per  gallon 

SpnnB !        M  per  cent. 

Spngs,  not  exceeding  sixteen  ounces  ditto. 

to  th«  1000 5  cents  per  1000 

— —  exceeding  sixteen  ounces  to  the 

1000 Scents  per  lb. 

S'lnare  wire,  used  for  the  mannfac- 
luro  of  stretchers  for  umbrellas, 
and  cut  la  pieces  not  exceeding 
the  iMftknsod  therefore IS^percmt. 


ARTICLES. 

Squills  or  scilla 

Starch  

Statuary,  all  the  production  of  Ame- 
rican artists  residing  abroad 

Statues,  and  spccaiueos  of  statuarj, 

specially  imported 

—  ditto.  ditto.  ditto. 

not  specially  imported 

Sures 

rough 

Steel,  Tis.  :— 

Cast,  shear,  and  German,  in  bars 

Wire,  not  exceeding  No.  14 

Do.    orer  No.  14,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding No.  25 

Do.    exceeding  No.  35 

In  bars,  all  other 

Chains 

Pens 

Cutting  knires,  scythes,  sickles, 
reaping    hooks,    spades,    and 

shorels 

All  articles  not  enumerated,  ma- 
nufactured from  steel,  or  which 

steel  is  a  component  part 

Stereotype  plates 

iStone  warv,  and  all  other  wsre  com 

posed    of  earth    or    mineral    sub- 

I    stances,    whether     gilt,     painted, 

printed,  or  glased 

Stones,  Tix.  :— 

Bristol 

I*olishing 

Kurr,  iinwrought 

Do.      wrought 

Caustic 

Cornelian.... 

Garnet 

Grind 

Load 

'        Marbles 

MiU 

[        Not  merchantable,  for  ballast. 
i        Ochre,  as  other  ochre. 

Oil 

I        Pumire 

!        Precious 

Rotten 

!        Rag,  and  sand 

touch  and  whet 


DUTIES. 


IStor^x  or  Styrax 

iStraining  webb 

Straw  carpets  and  straw  carpeting 

! for  hats,  in  its  natural  state.., 

IStrontian 

Stuff  goods,  all  kinds  of  worsted.. 
To  come  under  the  denominatiun 
of  "  Wonted  stuff  goods,"  the 
articles  muKt  be  composed  entirely 
of  wonted;  and  be  of  that  clasy 
of  goods,  well  known  and  under- 
stood by  merchants  as  coming 
under  the  denomination  of  **  Wor- 
stcHl  stuff  goods,"  nsmely,  such  v 
wonted  plaids,  bombasetts,  and 
the  like. 

Sublimate,  corrosire 

jSuccory  

•Sugar,  rix.:— 

I        Brown,  raw 

J        Candy  

I        Loaf 

Lump 

I         White,c1ayed 

•        Oflesd 

Syrup  of 

Brown ,  clayed 

All  other,  not  refined. 

R  efined *...*•••.....•...•., 

Moulds,  hooped  or  not 

Tongs,  gold  and  silrer 

plated 

—  washed , 

Sulphate   of  copper,  or  blue  or  Ro- 
man ritriol 

— ^  salpbataofquiiiiBc 


20  per  cent. 
2  cents  per  Ih. 

free. 

ditto. 

30  per  cent. 

ditto. 
20  per  cent. 

Idlr.50ct».pr.l12lbs. 
ft  cents  per  lb. 

8  cents  per  lb. 

1 1  cents  per  lb. 

2dlra50cts.pr.ll2lbs. 

30  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 


30  per  cent. 


ditto. 
23  per  cent. 


30  per  cent. 

7  per  cent. 

free. 

ditto. 
20  per  cent. 

ditto. 
7  per  cent. 

ditto. 

free. 
30  per  cent. 

ditto. 
SO  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

7  per  cent. 

free. 
20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

diUo. 
25  per  cent. 

ditto. 
35  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 


25  per  cent, 
ditto. 

2^  cents  per  lb. 
6  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
4  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 
2|  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 

4  cents  per  lb. 

0  cents  per  lb. 

80  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

4  cents  per  lb. 
VeoHtVa^t^ 
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Sulpbur,  flor  flour,  or  flour  of  sul- 
pnur 

Satuac ••! 

Super  acetate  of  lead,  or  Kugar  ofi 
lead I 

Swan«,  down  of. 

S wcetmeatM  or  comfit*,  all 

Table  covers,  nil  cloth 

matd,  nil  or  floor  cloth | 

matM,  if  wool   be   a   component 

part I 

'table*,  witb  marble  tops,  slabs,  or| 
ornaments , 

Talc I 

Tallow 

candles | 

Tamarinds,  presenrcd  in  sugar  or 
brandy ' 

Tamarinds 

Taper*,  paper,  with  cotton  wick  and 
wax i 

Tapioca I 

Tares 

Tar,  Karbadoes  and  coal 

Tarpaulings   

Tartar,  cream  of,  and  crude 

red  crude 

Teas  of  all  kind*,  imported  from  Chi- 
na, or  other  place*,  east  of  ther 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  Teasels, 
of  the  I'nited  State* I 

imported  from  place*  this   side 

of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

when    imported    in     American 

vessels,   from   the   place   of   tbeir 
growth 

Teazles 

Teeth,  elephants' 

Teeth,  other 

Terraglis,  a  kind  of  coral 

Terra-japonica,  or  japanica 

Terra  de  Sienna,  dry 

in  oil ' 


Teme  plates. 

Teutenague 

Thermometerf,  televcopes,  magic,  and 
other  lantern* ;  and  similar  ar- 
ticles composed  of  tin,  glas*.  wood, 

brails,  or  copper | 

I'hibet,  caahmere  <>f 

shawls,  real  or  goats'  hair 

shawls,  entirely  of  combed  wool., 

shawls,  body  cotton,  with  wor- 
sted fringe  (as cotton*;. 

Thor  marine,  a  small  fish 

Thrown  silk,  or  raw 

Timber,  hfwn  or  sawed 

for  wharfs 

Timepieces 

Tin,  ?iT.  :— 

In  bars,  or  block,  or  iHgs 

Cry*tals  of 

Foil 

Grain 

Granulated 

In  plates  or  sheets 

All  manufactures  of,  not  enume- 
rated, or  of  which  tin  is  a  com- 
ponent part 

Tincal  or  boraa 

Tinctures,  bark,  and  other  medicinal.. 

Tips  of  horns  or  bone 

and  ranners  fur  parasols  and  um- 
brellas, metal 

Tippets,  if  so  made  as  to  be  classed  as 

millinery. 
Tippets,  fiir 
Tobacco,    manufactured,   other  than 

snuflT  and  «gars 

leaves,  or  unmanufactured 

Tongues,  reindeer 

sounds (fiah) 

**c*^  smoked 

Tonka,   Tonga,  Tongua,   or    Tonqua 


I)  I  T  1  E  S. 


free, 
ditto. 

4  ccuta  per  lb. 

25  per  cent. 

ditto. 

Irt  cents  persq.  yd. 

25  per  cent. 

ditto. 

30  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
1  cent  per  lb. 
4  cents  per  lb. 

2S  per  cent 
20  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 
20  per  rent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
2.')  per  cent. 

free. 

ditto. 


ditto. 
20  per  cent. 


free. 
30  per  cent. 

free. 
5  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

1  cent  per  lb. 

1^  cent  p«?r  lb. 

2^  per  cent. 

free. 


A  R  T  1  C  i 


30  per  ceut. 
20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

100  cents  per  barrel 

50  cents  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

I  per  ceut. 
20  per  ceut. 

2|  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

24  per  cent. 


30  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 

ditto. 
5  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

35  percent, 
ditto. 

10  cents  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


ditto. 


I- Tools  and  implements 
sons  arriving  in  the  ^ 
Tortoiseshell 

.Touchstones 

I  Tow,  flax  or  hemp.. .. 

sacking,  flax 

Toys,  of  erery  descript 

Tragacauth,  gum 

Treacle,  molasses 

Trees 

Truffles,  vegetable .... 

earthen 

Trusses,  with  iron  or 

more  value  than  the 
Triisses,  if  leather  be  1 

chief  value 

Turmeric 

Turquoises. 

Turpentine,  spirits  of.. 

Turtles 

Twist,  cotton 

mohair  and  silk.. 

Types,  new  er  old 

Type,  metal , 

Vanilla,  plant*  of 

■  Vanilla,  beans 

I  Vami*hes  of  all  kinds.. 
,Vase*,  porcelain,  cont 
I  with  sunds — the  vast 
I    The  sUnd* 

Vegetables  of  all  kind 
I     rated 

Vcgeubles,  if  principal 
ing,  or  in  coroposiog 

Vellum 

Venetian  red,  dry 

in  oil 

Yetiison  bams 

Vermicelli 

Vermilion 

Vinellas 

Vinegar  

Vitriol,  oil  of,  or  sulphm 

blue  or  Roman,  < 

copper 

green  

Wafers 

Waste  or  shoddy 

Watches  and  parts  th«:i 
Watch  cr^'stals,  when  n 
Water,  viz.  :— 

Wheels  of  iron 

Colours 

Wax,  viz.  :— 

Sealing 

Shriemaker*' 

Wearing  apparel  of  pc 

in  the  United  States  i 

Wearing  apparel,  new. 

Wedgwood. 

Weights,  cast  iron,  wi 
rings  of  wrought  li 

them • 

lead 

Weld 

Whalebone,    the  prodi 

fishing 

of  American  fishii 

Wheat 

flour  

Whiskey,  vix.:— 

First  proof 

Second  ditto 

Third  ditto 

Fourth  ditto 

Fifth  dUto 

Fifth  ditto,  all  abov 

Whiting 

ground  in  oil 

Wild  *ilk 

Willow  sheeU,  for  bats 

for  making  haake 

demijohna 

Wines,  via.  :— 

Burgundy,  ia  bottl 
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ARTICLES. 


D  U  T  1  B  8. 


Wines  (continued)  :— 

Burguady,  In  ca»ks 15  cents  per  |^alloD< 

Canary,  m  casks  or  boulcw 00  cents  per  gallon. 

Champagne,  in  bottles  or  casks..  l40  cents  per  gallon. 

Claret,  In  bottlea !35  centi  per  gallon. 

Ditto,  in  casks |  0  cents  per  gallon. 

Madeira,  in  casks  or  bottles 00  cents  per  gallon, 

Oporto  in  bottles 25  cents  per  gallon. 

Ditto,  in  casks. !lA  cents  per  gsUon. 

Sherry,  in  casks  or  bottles i60  cents  per  gallon. 

St.  Lucar.  in  casks  or  bottles  . . . .  |  ditto. 

Sicily,  Madeira,  in  casks  or  bottles  S5  cents  per  galloo. 
All  other,   of  Sicily,  in  casks  or 

bottles 15  cents  per  gallon. 

Teneriffe,  In  casks  or  bottles  ....  SO  cents  per  gsUon. 
Of  all  countries  in  bottles,  unless 

specially  enumerated tf9  cents  per  gallon. 

Ditto,  in  casks  unless  specially 

enumerated 25  cents  per  gallon. 

White,  in  caiAs,  not  enumerated, 

of    Prance,    Austria,    Prussia, 

Sardinia,  and  of   Portugal  and 

its  posseasioos,  in  casks 7|  cents  per  gallon. 

Ditto,  in  bottles SO  cents  per  gallon. 

Red,  in  casks. G  cents  per  gallon. 

Ditto,  in  bottles SO  cents  per  gallon. 

White  and  red,  nut  enumerated,! 

of   Spain,  Germany,   and   the 

Mediterranean,  in  c«"ks I|2|  cents  per  gallon, 

Do.,  do.j  do.,  in  bottles 20  cents  per  gallon. 

'        l'i|  cents  per  gallon. 

3  dollars  per  grosa. 
SO  per  cent. 

free. 
30  per  cent. 


Of  the  Mediterranean,  in  casks.. 

Bottles,  of  all  descriptionii,  in 
additino  to  the  duty  nu  wines... 

Lees,  liquid 

Ditto,  crysUllised,  or  crude  tartar 
Wings  and  epaulets,  gilt  or  plated. 
Wood,TU.;-< 

Brasll,  BraaiUetto,  Carmaguey, 
and  dye,  all  in  sticks  .... 

Fire 

Rustic,  log,  Nicaragua,  Pemsm- 
bnoo.  Queen's,  Red  Sanders, 
red,  Rio  de  la  Hache,  SanU 
Martha  and  other  dyewoods^ 
sandals  in  sticks,  dust,  or  pow- 
der,  unmanufactured,  of    any 

kind  not  enumerated 

manufartures  of,  not  otherwise 

specified 


free. 
SO  percent. 


free. 
30  per  cent. 


ARTICLES. 

VfotA,  Angora,  goat  or  csmel'a  hair  .. 

carded,  considered  as  unman U' 

factured,  according  to  cost. 

red,  natural 

hats 

unmsnufaetured,       the     value 

whereof,  at  the  place  of  expor- 
tation,  ahall  not  exceed  7  cents 
per  lb 

—  all  other  unmanufoctured  {See\ 

Act!,  clause  1.) / 

Wool  on  the  skin,  sulgect  to  the 
same  duty  as  other  wool . 

— ^  all  manuiiutnres  of,  or  of  which 
wool  is  a  component  part,  not 
otherwise  specified 

WooUen,  hosiery  and  tippets 

yam 

Worsted,  via.:— 

Stnir.  all  piece  goods  and  mann- 
fecturea  of,  enumerated,  in- 
cluding twist  and  hosiery. . . . 

and  silk  shawls 

and  silk  manufactures  of .. ... 

~—  braces 

twist 

—  Valencias 

wore  pantaloons    > 

Yam,   cotton,  bleached  or  coloured, 

the  original  cost  of  which  shall 
be  leas  than  75  cents  per  lb.,  shall 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  have 
cost  75  cents  per  lb.,  and  shall  be 
charged  with  duty  accordingly.. 

—  cotton,  unblesched  and  unco- 
Inured,  the  orisinal  cost  of  which 
shall  be  less  than  60  cents  per  lb., 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to 
have  cost  00  cents  per  lb.,  and 
charged  with  duty  accordingly. 

worsted 

•  woollen 

untarred.  or  flax 

Zinc,  nails 

-^—  in  pigs,  or  otherwise  unwrought 
in  sheets 

—  oxide  and  sulphate  of 


DUTIES. 
I  cent  per  lb. 


S5  per  cent. 
18  cents  each. 


5  per  cent. 

30  per  cent  and 

3  cents  per  lb. 


40  per  cent. 

80  per  cent. 

ditto. 


30  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
35  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


S5  per  lent. 


ditto. 
30  per  cent. 

ditto. 
<i  cents  per  lb. 
30  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 

ditto. 
SO  per  cent. 


Statement  of  the  Rate  of  Duties  payable  on  the  principal  Articles  Imported  into 
the  United  States,  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  according  to  the  Tariff,  passed 
August,  1842. 


ARTICLES. 


Woollens arerage 

WontwU 

average 


Hemp,  manufactures  of. . 
Silk,  manufactures  of  ... . 

CotliMi  bagging 

rinaneU 


.average 


Carpeting... . 
Laoo,  thread  . 
^—  eotton  .. 


Dufacturos  of 


.average 


Paper 

Books 

LMthar.  mai 
Barthenware. 

Canrleil  forward.     

N.  B.— On  those  articles  which  pay  spocific 
artWoa  la  Gfaat  Britain. 


Percent. 


40 
30 
50 
S5 
SO 
40 

33 
40 
40 
15 
SO 
40 
75 
i5 
SO 
33 
35 
80 


I 


ARTICLES. 


Per  cent. 


jGIa 

,  Hardware  . 

.Iron 

;  Saddlery  .. 

'steel 

iTin  . 


Brought  forward . 


.average, 


.average I 


j  Brass,  manufactures  of. . . 
Copper,  „  ... 

,l*lated  warn 

iGilt  „     

Gold  and  silver  jewellery. 
M  watches  . . 


Ale  and  porter average 

Drugs  f 

iSalt average 

,Coal „ 


Thirty-aix  articles  . .  • . 
Average  (nearly)  . 


G5.4 
40 
30 
40 
30 
164 

1 
30 
80 
30 
S5 
SO 

74 
15 
50 
SO 
50 
00 


11504 
3S 


duties,  the  rate  per  cent  is  calcalated  on  the  average  ooet  of  the 
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AMERICA. 


Several  Articles  iu  the  Tariff  of  1842,  which  pay  a  higher  Dui 
when  Specific,  reduced  to  a  Scale  ad  Valorem,  at  the  Trea 
when  in  brackets. 


ARTICLES. 


DUTIES. 


I  per  Cf  tit. 

Boots,  silk 50  to  73 

Goal '  01 

Cordage j  71  to  188 

CottObS '  40  tu  63 

printed  haiulkercbivfs.... .....  !  [13^] 

many  otbcr* :  [50  to  150] 

Cotton  big(;ing '  53  to  55 

Gunny  cloth I  [100] 

Clothing,  made  up |  40  and  50 

embruidercd !  50 

Flour,  wbeat 70 

FruiU !  50 

Glaas,  rempiited  by  merchants [  [IHG  to  143] 

Glurea,  cbildreu'a 75  to  50 

kid.... GO 

Hat« '  [35] 

Hemp '  [39] 

Iron*  pig '  45  to  79 

scrap 50 

bar I  85 

rolled 1  77 


ARTICLE 


!  Leather 

Lead 

:  Whiting 

Linseed  oil 

;  Molasses 

:  Oil-cloth 

;Opium 

; Pepper 

I  Paper,  [07  by  merchant*] 
iSalt,  HO,  [ana  Turk's  islai 

Stiks 

Shoes 

'  Soap,  soft 

Sugar,  brown 

refined 

"yrup 

Spiriu 

Spices 

.Tobacco,  In  cigars 

Wines 

Woollens 


We  subjoin  the  Ci-devant  Tariff  of  Texas,  wlii 
simplicity,  but  most  unsound  and  pernicious  in  its  high  \ 
generally  as  high  as  that  of  the  Tariff  of  the  United  I 
extend  over  Texas.  As  far  as  duties  are  in  question,  no  01 
of  Texas  with  the  great  American  republic. 


Import  Duties  as  fixed  by  the  Fifth  Congress  of  Texas,  and  wh 

after  the  Ist  of  April,  1841. 


articles. 


Ale,  and  all  other  kinds  of  malt  liquor 

Bo«.ks 

Calicoes,  and  all  artici(*i«  of  which 
cotton  forms  a  C4>mp«mfnt  purt  .... 

Cider,  in  cask  or  bottle 

Coffee 

Farming  utensils,  impK-ments  of  hus- 
bandry, and  furniture,  the  properly' 
of  emigratiti,  in  actual  u^e,  not  ex- 
ceeding in  Talue  500  dollars ' 

Iron,  pig.  bar,  or  rod 

all  manufactured  articles  of  which 

it  forms  a  component  part 

Linen,  all  articles  of  which  it  forms  a 

component  part 

Liquors,  brandy,  gin,  rum,  cordials, 
and  other  liquors,  vis. : — 

First  and  aerond  proof 

Third  and  fourth    do 

Oyer  fourth  do 

Whiskey,  vis. : —  i 

First  and  si>cond  proof 

Third  proof 

Fourth  proof 

Orer  fourth  pnvtf 

Salt 


DUTIES. 

45  per  cunt  ad  ralor. 
free. 

45  per  cont  ad  ralor. 

ditto. 
15  per  cent  ad  ralor. 


free. 
15  per  cent  ad  valor. 

45  per  cent  ad  valor. 

ditto. 


1  dollar  per  gallon. 
1  dlr.  25  cts.  per  gal. 
1  dir.  50  cts  per  gal. 

50  cents  per  gallon. 
75  cents  per  gallon. 
1  dollar  per  gallon. 
1  dlr.  25  cti«.  per  gal. 
15  per  cent,  ad  valor. 


I 


ARTICLE 

Silk,  all  articles  of  whic' 
component  part 

Steel,  bar,  or  rod 

Sugar 

Tia 

Tobacco 

Tools   and    implements 
actual  use,    the   prope 

!     grants 

;  Wines,  Burgundy,  hermi 
'  bertin,  and  all  otber 
I  Burgundy,  except  Cbai 
! Champagne 

Claret,  in  cases 

do.    in  casks 

! Madeira 

: Port 

; Rhenish,  all  kinds.. 

' Spanish,  red  and  w1 

Sherry 

TeneriflTe 

Wearing  apparel,  the  pi 

pcTty  of  emigrantii. .... 

Woollens,  and  all  articl 

wool  form  a  component 

All   articles  not   oth 

merated 


An  Act  to  authorise  the  Importation  of  Brandy  in  Casks 
than  Fifteen  Gallons,  and  the  Exportation  of  the  sai 
Drawback  of  the  Duties. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
in  C-'ongress  assembled,  TVmt  (toxiv  ;xv\^  -oi^vct  ^\^  ^o^gAs^e  oC  this  act,  bi 
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Uie  United  States  in  caslcs  of  a  capacity  not  less  than  fifteen  gallons,  any  thing  in  any  law  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding  :  Provided,  however,  that  all  the  provisions  of  existing  laws,  not  incon- 
sbtcnt  with  this  act,  relating  to  the  importation  of  foreign  spirits,  be  complied  with :  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  all  brandy  imported  in  casks,  of  a  capacity  less  than  ninety  gallons,  shall  be  de- 
posited, at  the  expense  and  risk  of  the  importer,  in  such  public  or  other  warehouses,  as  shall  be 
designated  by  the  collector  or  surveyor  for  the  port,  where  the  same  sliall  be  landed  ;  and  shall  be 
removed  therefrom  in  tlie  manner  prescribed  by  an  act  entitled,  '*  An  Act  providing  for  the  Depo- 
sit of  Wines  and  distilled  Spirits  in  Public  Warehouses,  and  for  other  Purposes." 

II. —  Be  it  further  enacted,  Tliat  brandy  imported  in  casks  of  a  capacity  not  less  than  fifteen 
gallons,  may  be  exported  for  the  benefit  of  a  drawback  of  the  duties  which  shall  have  been  paid 
thereon  ;  and  the  exporter  or  exporters  of  brandy  so  imported,  sliall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  de- 
benture or  debentures,  for  the  amount  of  such  drawback,  agreeably  to  tlie  existing  laws  ;  and  all 
acts  now  in  force,  regulating  the  exportation  of  spirits,  and  the  allowance  and  (la^ment  of  draw- 
backs and  debentures,  shall  be  deemed  applicable  to  brandy,  the  importation  of  which  is  permitted 
by  this  act.  [Approved,  2nd  of  March,  1827.] 

No  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  subject  to  duty,  can  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  on 
the  seaboard,  in  vessels  of  less  tlian  thirty  tons'  burden,  under  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  vessel 
and  cargo  ;  nor  can  a  drawback  of  any  duties  be  obtained  on  exportation  except  by  sea  ;  and  in 
vessels  of  not  less  than  thirty  tons*  burden  — Act  of  the  2nd  of  March,  1799,  Section  XCII. 

Drawback  not  allowed  on  coods  exported  to  any  place  immediately  adjoining  the  United 
States,  except  to  places  westward  or  southward  of  Louisiana,  and  to  the  north-west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica ;  nor  in  any  case,  when  exported  in  a  vessel  of  less  tlian  thirty  tons*  burden. — Act  of  the  2nd 
of  March.  1799,  Sections  LXXV.and  XCII. ;  and  Act  of  tlie  5th  of  January,  1805,  Section  II. 

No  refined  lump  or  loaf  sugar  can  be  imported  into  the  United  States,  except  in  ships  or  vesseb 
of  at  least  120  tons'  burden,  and  in  packages  containing  at  least  600  lbs.,  under  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiting the  same,  together  with  the  ship  or  vessel. —  Act  of  the  2nd  of  March,  1799,  Section  CIII. 

To  be  entitled  to  drauback,  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  the  goods  exported,  roust  have 
been,  at  least,  fifty  dollars  by  one  vessel,  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  person,  and  the  mer- 
chandise be,  at  the  time  of  exportation,  in  the  same  package,  and  same  condition,  including  wrap- 
per and  original  mark  and  number,  as  when  imported. — Act  of  the  22nd  of  May,  1824. 

DRAWBACK. 

XIV.— And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  on  and  after  the  day  this  law  goes  into  effect,  there 
shall  be  allowed  a  drawback  on  foreign  sugar  refined  in  the  United  States,  and  exported  therefrom, 
equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  fiaid  on  the  foreign  sugar  from  which  it  shall  be  manufactured,  to  be 
ascertained  under  sucli  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  no 
more,  and  on  spirits  distilled  from  foreign  molasses  a  drawback  of  five  cents  per  gallon,  till  the  1st 
day  of  January,  1843,  when  it  shall  be  reduced  one  cent  per  gallon  ;  and  annually,  on  the  1st  day 
of  January  thereafter,  tlie  said  drawback  shall  be  reduced  one  cent  per  gallon,  until  the  same  sliail 
be  wholly  discontinued.  Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  alter  or  repeal  any  law  now  in  force 
regulating  tlie  exportation  of  sugar  refined  or  spirits  distilled  from  molasses  in  the  United  States, 
except  as  to  the  rates  of  duties  and  drawbacks. 

XV. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  the  case  of  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  im- 
ported on  and  after  the  day  this  act  goes  into  operation,  and  entitled  to  debenture  under  existing 
laws,  no  drawliack  of  the  duties  shall  be  allowed  on  the  same,  unless  said  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dise, shall  be  exported  from  the  United  States  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  importation  of 
the  same,  nor  shall  the  additional  rate  of  duty  levied  by  tliis'act  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
im|>orted  in  foreign  vessels,  be  refunded  in  cases  of  re-exportation  :  -Provided,  That  two  and  one- 
lialf  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  all  drawbacks  allowed,  except  on  foreign  refined  sugars,  sliall 
be  retained  for  the  use  of  tlie  United  States,  by  the  collectors  paying  such  drawbacks  respectively; 
and  in  the  case  of  foreign  refined  sugars,  ten  per  centum  shall  be  so  retained. — Act  of  the  30th  of 
August,  1842. 

No  distilled  spirit?,  except  arrack,  brandy  in  casks  of  not  less  capacity  than  fifteen  gallons,  and 
sweet  cordial,  can  be  imported  in  casks  or  vessels  of  less  capacity  than  ninety  gallons,  wine  mea- 
sure ;  nor  in  casks  which  have  been  marked  pursuant  to  any  law  of  the  United  States,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  the  same,  together  with  the  ship  or  vessel  in  which  they  were  imported. — Act  of  the 
2nd  of  March,  1799,  Seetion  GUI. 

In  all  cas(*s  where  there  are  more  goods  found  on  board  a  vessel  than  the  master  thereof  has 
reported  in  his  manifest,  he  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  make  a  post 
entry  for  the  same,  and  pay  two  dollars  therefore  ;  and  for  every  disagreement  between  his  mani- 
fest and  cargo,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  5(M)  dollars.— Act  of  the  2nd  of  March,  1799,  Section  LVII. 

Drawback  is  not  allowed  on  the  exfiortation  of  goods  which  shall  liave  been  im|K>rted  in  forei^ 
vessels,  from  any  of  the  dominions,  colonies,  or  possessions  of  any  foreign  ^^^t^  "wvCcw  ^\vv^x>^% 
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vessels  of  the  United  Stites  arc  not  permitted  directly  to  trade. — A 
Section  IV. 

No  allowance  of  drawback  on  the  exportation  of  iron  cables,  or 
playing  cards,  cordage  if  less  tlian  fi?e  tons,  foreign  dried  and  pickl 
sions,  nor  on  sail  duck  if  less  than  fifty  bolts. — Act  of  the  Uth  of  Ju 

Within  twenty  days  after  tlie  clearance  of  a  vessel,  the  exports 
swear  to  the  export  entry,  and  give  a  bond  that  tliey  shall  not  be  land 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  or  forfeit  the  drawback. — Act  of  tiie 
siou  of  time  to  twenty  days.— Act  of  the  1st  of  March,  1823. 

Bounty  is  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  pickled  fish  of  the  fisheri 
and  packed  solely  with  foreiirn  salt,  on  which  the  duty  sliall  liave  hi 
March,  1799,  Section  LXX}i:ilI. 

All  goods,  on  examination  by  the  appraisers,  not  corresponding 
are  liable  to  fbrfeiture. 

The  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  b  to  be  ascertained  by  actual 
bushel,  and  not  by  weight. 

REGISTER  ACT. 

Every  owner  of  a  vessel,  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  Unitcid 
the  register  within  ninety  days  after  its  being  granted,  or  it  becomes 
pays  foreign  tonnage  and  duty. 

For  duty  of  appraisers,  &c.,  see  Section  XVII.,  Act  of  the  80th 
Duties  to  be  paid  in  cash.— See  Section  XI 1.,  Act  of  the  30tli  ol 

RATES  AT  WHICH  FOREIGN  MONEY  OR  CURRENC^ 
CUSTOM-HOUSE,  NEW  YORK. 


Franc  of  France  or  Bel- 

idlrs.   cts. 

gium (fixed  by  law) 

^  ^^UU 

Florin  of  Augsburg 

Pound  sterling  of  Great 

Rix  dollar  of  Prua 

Britain „ 

4  80 

„            Bren 

Real  vellon  of  Spain  ... 

0  05 

Swec 

Real  plate  of  Spain „ 

0  10 

Saxo 

Guilder  of  the  Nether- 

Halifax pound 

lands  

0  40 

Rhenish  rix  dollar 

Rupee   of    Bengal  and 

Geneva  livre 

Bombay,  or  sicca „ 

0  50 

Silver  ruble 

Milrea  of  Portugal „ 

1  24 

Leghorn  dollar 

Tale  of  China 

1  48 

Paper  ruble  (varies 

Mark  banco  of  Hamburg           ,, 

0  33i 

copecks  to  4  rub! 

Florin  of  the  Netherlands 

0  40 

the  dollar). 

Pagoda  of  India  „ 

1   84 

Naples  ducat , 

Leipsic  rix  dollar.. 

Rix  dollar  of  Denmark .           „ 

1  00 

Livre  touniois  of  France           „ 

0   \S\ 

Elberfeldt  rix  doUai 

Found  sterling  of  Ireland          „ 

4   JO 

Berlin  rix  dollar ... 

Florin  of  Saxony 

0  48 

Leghorn  livre  (6|  t 
Sicilv  ounce 

„        Bohemia  

0  48 
0  40 

Elberfeldt 

Jamaica  pound 

Florence  livre  

„        Prussia.... 

0  22i 
0  48 
0  40 

„       Trieste 

Neufchatel  livre  .. 

„        Nuremburg 

Current  marc 

„        Frankfort 

0  40 
0  48 

Livrp  nfl'^nfiilnnin 

„        Austria 

Gonon.  livr^ 

Basil 

0  41 

0  40^3  6. 

„       St.  Gaul 

Pezza  of  Leghorn  . 

Creveld 

oio"'" 

Note.— All  currencies  not  fixed  by  law,  are  taken  according  to 
cate  of  their  intrinsic  value,  compared  with  the  American  dollar,  ^ 
invoice  of  mercliandise,  whether  free  or  dutiable. 
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THE  FOLLOWING   ALLOWANCES  AKB   MADE 


BY   LAW  POft    DKAFT8   ON   ARTICLES   SUBJECT   TO  DUTY  BY 
WEIGHT. 


On  any  quantity  of  I  cwt 

„    above  I  cwt.  and  not  exceeding  2  cwt. 

2  cwt.  „     •         3  cwt 

„  3  cwt.  „  10  cwt 


On  any  quantity  above  10  cwt.  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 18  cwt 

18cwt 

Act  of  the  2nd  of  March,  1799,  Sec.  LVIII. 


lbs. 

7 
9 


TARES  ALLOWED  BY  LAW. 


i  >n  8u«,'ar  in  casks^  except  loaf.... 

„  boxes 

M  bags  or  mats , 

On  cheese  in  Iiampers  or  baskets., 

^  boxes 

On  candles  in  boxes 

On  choci>latc  in  boxes 

On  cotton  in  bales 


t,  ccroons 

On  Glauber  salts  in  casks. 


per  cent. 
12 
15 

5 
10 
20 

8 
10 

2 

6 

8 


On  nails  in  casks 

On  sugar-candy  in  boxes 

On  soap  in  boxes 

On  shot  in  casks 

On  twine  in  casks 

„         bales 

On  all  other  goods,  pacing  a  specific  duty, 

according  to  tlie  invoice  thereof,  or  actual 

weight. 


per  cent. 

8 
10 
10 

3 
12 

3 


( )n  any  of  the  preceding  articles,  the  importer  may  liave  the  invoice  tare  allowed,  if  he  makes 
his  election  at  the  time  of  making  his  entry,  and  obtains  the  consent  of  Uie  collector  and  naval 
officer.— .\ct  of  the  2nd  of  March,  1799,  Section  LVIIL 


PEES  OF  OFFICE. 

TO  TBI  COLLECTOR  AND  NATAL  OFPICim. 


'  dlrs.  cts. 
Entry  of  a  vessel  of  100  tons  or  up-| 

wards ,  2  50 

Clearance                 „  2  50 

Entry  of  vessels  under  100  tons  ■  1  50 

Clearance                 „                    |  1  50 

Every  post  entry  ;  2  00 

Permit  to  land  goods i  0  20 

Every  bond  taken  officially  I  0  40 


1 

Permit  to  load  goods,  for  the  ex- 
portation for  drawback 

dlrs.  cts 
0  30 

1  Debenture,  or  other  oflkial  certifi- 
j     cate 

0  20 

Bill  of  health 

0  20 

Official  document  (register  excepted) 
reouircMl  bv  anv  oerson.... 

0  20 

Sea  letter   

0  20 

TO  THE  SURVEYOR. 

dlrs.  Cts. 
Admeasuring  and  certifying  the  same,  of  every  ship  or  vessel  of  100  tons  and  under,  per  ton  1  00 

Admeasurement  of  every  ship  or  vessel  above  100  tons,  and  not  exceeding  200  tons 1  50 

Above  200  tons 2  00 

For  all  other  services  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  of  100  tons  and  upwards,  having  on  board, 

goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  subject  to  duty 3  00 

For  like  services  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  less  tlian  100  tons 1  50 

On  all  vessels,  not  liaving  on  board  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  subject  to  duty 0  66} 

Certificate  of  registry*  on  record  and  bond 2  25 

Endorsement  on  register  or  record 1  00 

Every  bond  required  by  registry  act 0  25 

Every  bond  for  a  Mediterranean  passport 0  40 

SeMiian*8  protection 0  25 


STATUTE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  VESSELS. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  registry  of  vessels,  the  transfer  of  vessels  by  bill  of  sale,  the  enrolling 
and  liceDsing  of  vessels  for  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries,  and  the  bounties  payable  to  vessels 
employed  in  the  cod-fishery,  are  of  imroense  importance  to  those  engs^  in  t^«TOBS^<^«  ^\\tv^\n&^ 
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but  tlioy  arc  to  he  fonntl  only  by  an  examination  of  tlie  numerous 
States,  or  in  the  vobimiiioiis  diirtsts  of  the  same. 

Rcfrhfcrcd  Vcascls. — Vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  and  wholl 
vessels  captured  in  war  by  such  citizens,  and  condemned  as  prizes ; 
feited  for  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  being  wholly  own< 
others  may  be  rer;istcred.  No  vessel  is  entitled  to  registry,  or  if  regisi 
if  owned  in  whole,  or  in  part,  by  any  citizen  usually  residing  in  a  fort 
sidence,  unless  he  be  a  consul  of  the  Tnited  States,  or  an  agent  for, : 
of  trade  or  copartnership,  consisting  of  citizens  of,  and  actually  ca 
United  States. 

A  registered  vessel  which  by  sale  becomes  the  property  of  a  forci| 
a  new  register,  notwithstanding  she  may  afterwards  become  Americar 
titled  to  registry,  or  its  benefits,  owned  by  a  non-resident  naturalised 
tlian  one  year  in  the  countrj-  from  which  he  originated,  or  for  more  t 
country,  unless  he  be  a  consul,  or  other  public  agent  of  the  United  Stj 

A  vessel  shall  be  deemed  to  belong  to  the  port  at  or  near  which  the  ma 
and  the  name  of  the  vessel,  and  of  the  place  to  which  she  belongs,  s 
on  a  black  ground,  with  white  letters  ot  not  less  than  three  inches  i 
the  master  carpenter  under  whose  direction  the  vessel  is  built,  must  bi 
which  certificate  is  sufficient  to  remove  a  new  vessel  from  one  district 
adjoining  state,  where  the  owner  actually  resides,  provided  it  be  with  h 

In  order  to  the  registry  of  a  vessel,  the  owner,  or  one  of  the  own 
property  of  the  vessel,  her  name,  burden,  time  when  and  place  where s 
IS  no  foreigner  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  such  vessel,  or  tl 
the  master  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  oath  required 
respects  only  the  legal  ownership  of  the  property  ;  and  does  not 
equitable  interests  vested  in  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  only 
citizen  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state  is  directly  or  indirectly  interest! 
fits  thereof.  An  agent  or  .ittornev  may  make  oath,  as  agent,  in  case  < 
is  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  district  to  which,  by  virtue  of  purchase,  1 
Steamboats  may  be  registered  or  licensed  in  the  name  of  the  presid 
porated  company,  without  designating  the  names  of  the  persons  com] 
part  of  such  vessel  can  be  owned  by  any  foreigner.  Vessels  employed 
owned  by  an  incorporated  company,  may  be  registered  as  above,  so 
employed  therein. 

The  issuing  of  certificates  of  record  applies  only  to  vessels  built  € 
the  United  States,  and  does  not  extend  to  vessels' wiiich,  having  be 
foreigner. 

Any  vessel  entitled  to  registry,  being  in  a  port  other  than  the  one 
resides,  may  be  registered  at  the  place  where  she  may  beat  the  time, 
be  taken  before  the  collector  of  the  place  to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  ( 
place  in  which  she  may  be.  When  such  vessel  shall  arrive  within  the  i 
the  register  so  obtained  shall  be  delivered  up  to  be  cancelled,  and  a  p( 
lieu  thereof. 

When  a  registered  vessel  is  transferred  to  a  foreigner,  such  tran! 
delivering  up  to  a  collector  of  a  district,  the  certificate  of  registry,  ^ 
transfer  of  property ;  and  if  the  transfer  shall  take  place  when  the  ves 
sea.  the  master  of  the  vessel  shall  within  eight  days  after  his  arrival 
States,  deliver  up  the  register  to  the  collector  of  such  district.  It  is 
the  register  after  it  is  cancelled ;  it  is  deposited  in  the  register's  office, 
legal  evidence. 

If  a  master  of  a  registered  vessel  be  changed,  the  name  of  the  new 
register,  upon  his  making  oath  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
try  or  record  shall  be  fraudulently  or  knowingly  used,  for  any  vessel  nol 
benefits  thereof,  she,  with  her  tackle,  &c,,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Unii 
licensed  vessel  about  to  [iroceed  on  a  foreign  voyage,  must  surrender 
and  be  duly  registered,  or  she,  together  with  the  goods  imported  ther 
and  forfeiture.  In  case  of  the  loss  of  a  register,  the  master  of  the 
fact,  and  obtain  a  new  one. 

Of  the  Transfer  of  Vessels, — When  any  registered  vessel  shall,  in  wl 
to  a  citizen,  or  altered  in  fonn  or  burden,  by  being  lengthened  or  buill 
nation  to  another  by  the  mode  of  rigging,  she  slmll  be  registered  anc 
vessel  of  the  United  Stat(>s. 

If  a  fpgistercd  vessel  &\\a\V  Vk^  ^\d\tv  Y^xtto  resident  citizens  of  the 
without  a  bill  of  sale  rccUm^  vVve  ni^xsVw,  wv^V\^\wxv.\«t\\w'^>\^^^ 
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liable  with  her  cargo  for  Iiighcr  duties  than  are  payable  by  vessels  of  the  United  States.  By 
the  general  maritime  law,  a  bill  of  sale  is  necessary  to  pass  the  title  of  the  ship.  The  inaccurate 
n*cital  of  the  certificate  of  registry  in  the  bill  of  sale,  does  not  avoid  the  sale,  but  the  vessel  is 
thereby  deprived  of  her  American  privileges.  If  a  sea  vessel  be  assigned  to  a  foreigner,  the  effect 
is  the  same  ;  but  if  it  be  a  coaster,  the  sale  is  not  thereby  invalidated,  but  the  vessel  is  subject  to 
forfeiture.  A  regular  bill  of  sale  of  a  vessel  at  sea,  will  transfer  the  property.  And,  in  general, 
where  there  can  be  no  manual  delivery,  there  should  be  a  delivery  of  something  as  an  indicium  or 
token.  A  bill  of  sale  is  the  proper  title  to  which  the  maritime  courts  look,  it  is  the  universal  in- 
stniment  of  transfer  of  vessels  ;  it  is  made  absolutely  necessary  by  statute. 

Enrolled  Vcuels. — F'nrolled  vessels  are  those  over  twenty  tons*  burden,  employed  in  tlie  coasts 
log  trade  and  fisheries ;  and  are  licensed  annually  for  the  employment  or  business  authorised  by 
the  tenour  of  the  licence.  Vessels  enrolled  and  licensed,  bound  on  a  foreign  voyage,  may  be  regis* 
tered;  and  enrolled  vessels,  being  in  a  port  other  than  the  one  to  whicli  she  belongs,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  licence,  may  obtain  temporary  registij'.  Vessels  under  twenty  tons*  burden  may  be  licensed 
for  the  coasting  trade  or  fisheries.  A  vessel  licensed  for  any  employment,  may  surrender  it  at  any 
time  within  the  period  for  which  it  was  issued. 

All  licences  must  be  renewed  within  three  days  after  the  expiration  thereof,  if  the  vessel  be 
within  the  district  to  which  she  belongs ;  if  on  a  voyage  at  the  time  of  expiration,  within  three 
days  after  her  first  arrival ;  if  sold,  in  whole,  or  in  part,  the  licence  is  vacated.  Should  a  licence  be 
lost  or  destroyed,  a  new  one  may  be  obtained,  on  the  oath  of  the  master  to  the  loss,  &c.  On  a 
transfer  of  an  enrolled  vessel,  a  new  enrolment  roust  be  obtained,  the  requisites  for  obtaining 
which  are  similar  to  those  for  registered  vesseb. 

Coasting  Trade, — The  United  States  is  divided  into  tliree  great  districts  :  the  first,  between  the 
eastern  limits  of  the  United  States  and  the  southern  limits  of  Georgia;  the  second,  to  include  all 
districts,  &c.,  between  the  river  Perdido  and  the  western  limits  of  the  United  States ;  and  the 
third,  all  the  ports,  &c.,  between  the  southern  limits  of  Georgia  and  the  river  Perdido. 

Every  vessel  destined  from  a  district  in  one  state  to  a  district  in  the  same,  or  an  adjoining  state, 
with  foreign  merchandise  in  packages  as  imported,  the  value  of  which  exceeds  400  dollars,  or  with 
foreign  goods  in  original  packages  or  otherwise,  the  aggregate  value  of  which  exceeds  800  dollars, 
must  obtain  a  clearance.  On  the  arrival  of  every  such  vessel  at  tlic  port  of  destination,  tlie  master 
must  enter  the  vessel  and  obtain  a  permit  to  unlade  his  cargo. 

Vessels  sailing  with  a  coasting  licence,  laden  with  goods  wholly  of  the  produce  or  manufacture 
of  the  United  States,  are  not  required  to  clear,  if  bound  from  one  to  anotlier  port  within  either  of 
the  three  great  districts. 

All  registered  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  are  required  to  clear  in  going  from  one 
district  to  any  other  district,  and  also  on  their  arrival  in  the  oilier  district  to  enter  under  similar 
regulations  to  those  vessels  under  a  licence.  Since  the  act  of  1828,  chap.  109,  the  mackarel  fishery 
cannot  be  lawfully  carried  on  under  a  licence  for  the  cod  fishery. 

Tlie  3*2nd  section  oftheactof  February  18,  1793,  forfeits  a  vessel  licensed  for  the  fisheries,  if 
engaged  in  a  business,  of  whatever  nature,  and  witli  whatever  object,  which  is  not  expressly  autho- 
rised by  the  tenour  of  the  licence.  But  vessels  licensed  for  the  mackarel  fishery  are  not  liable  to 
the  forTeiture  imposed  by  the  5th  and  «S2nd  sections  of  the  act  of  February  18, 1 79;),  in  consequence  of 
any  such  vessel  whilst  so  licensed  liaving  biM;n  engaged  in  catcliing  cod  or  other  fish  — But  the 
owner  of  such  vessel  may  not  receive  the  bounty  allowed  to  vessels  in  the  cod  fishery.  A  vessel 
to  be  entitled  to  the  bounty  must  be  actually  employed  at  sea,  in  tlie  cod  fisheries,  a  certain  speci- 
fied time,  and  must  dry  cure  the  fish  caught. 

Fishing  Bounties,-^T\\c  fishing  season  is  accounted  from  the  last  day  of  February'  to  the  last  day 
of  November ;  and  the  following  allowances  are  pai<l  on  the  last  day  of  December,  annually,  to 
the  owner  or  his  agent,  of  each  vessel  that  shall  be  duly  licensed  and  qualified  for  the  cod  fisheries, 
and  that  shall  have  been  employed  four  months  of  the  fishing  season,  viz.  :— To  every  vessel  of 
more  than  five  tons  and  not  exceeding  thirty  tons*  burden,  three  dollars  fifty  cents  per  ton ;  above 
thirty  tons*  burden,  four  dollars  per  ton ;  above  tliirty  tons,  with  a  crew  of  not  less  than  ten  per- 
lons,  and  employed  tiiree  months  and  a  lialf,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton.  Tlie  bounty  on 
any  one  vessel  cannot  exceed  d(i0  dollars.  Vessels  of  more  than  five  and  less  than  twenty  tons, 
must  catch  and  land  twelve  quintals  of  fish  per  ton,  during  the  season. 

The  skipper  of  each  fishing  vessel  must  make  an  agreement  with  every  fisherman  before  pro- 
ceeding on  a  voyage.  By  paying  monthly  wages  in  money  in  lieu  of  dividing  the  fish,  or  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  fishing  voyage,  in  the  proportions  provided  for  by  law,  tlie  agreement  is  violated,  and 
the  bounty  is  forfeited.  The  oath  of  the  master,  at  the  time  the  vessel  has  been  actiuilly  employed 
in  the  fisheries,  is  required  by  an  act  of  July  29,  1813,  sec.  G. 

Fishing  vessels  wrecked  may  obtain  the  bounty  in  certain  cases,  by  the  act  of  1824,  chap.  152. 
Fishing  vessels  may  obtain  a  licence  to  touch  and  trade  at  a  foreign  port,  under  the  act  of  February 
18,  1793. — But  the  mere  proceeding  to  a  foreign  port,  if  within  the  customary  range  of  a  fishing 
voyage,  is  not  proceeding  on  a  foreign  toyage,  witlun  the  meaniog  of  the  act.    The  boiiut\«&  ^wev\^\ 
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by  law,  arc  paid  on  such  vessel's  only,  tlie  officers  and  three-fourths  of  t 
proved  citizens  of  the  United  Statics. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  enrolling  and  liccn<;ing  of  vessels,  as  well  £ 
gistcring  and  recording  of  tliem,  require,  that  when  a  vessel  is  sold  and  i 
part,  her  papers  shall  he  given  up  to  be  cancelled,  and  that  she  shall  be 
a  vessel  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  cod  fishery,  or  mackarcl  fishery, 
one  to  which  she  belongs,  whose  licence  has  expired,  she  is  required  tc 
and  licence,  a  "  temporary  register,"  to  enable  tlie  vessel  to  return  to  tli 
should  that  port  be  in  an  adjoining  district,  there  again  to  be  enrolled  a 
cular  as  before  the  temporary  register  was  granted  :  and  when  an  enrol 
than  the  one  to  which  she  belongs,  and  is  destined  for  a  foreign  port,  s 
all  her  papers,  and  procure  a  register,  for  the  foreign  voyage  ;  and  up< 
where  she  is  owned,  she  is  ag;iin  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  er 
This  series  of  changes  may  be  entirely  obviated,  and  the  whole  busines 
and  licensing  vessels  arianged  in  a  simple  and  concise  manner,  by  the 
rising  all  vessels  to  be  registered  permanently,  whether  engaged  in 
fisheries,  according  to  the  form  now  in  use  for  vessels  bound  on  a  fon 
|)arts  or  proportions  owned  by  each  individual,  ought  also  to  be  expr 
when  a  partial  transfer  o{  property  is  made,  it  should  be  endorsed  on  tl 
and  when  there  is  an  hypothecation,  by  bottomry  or  otherwise,  it  shoul 
and  thus  make  the  register  the  real  evidence  of  ownership.  Accordi 
volumes  of  records  arc  required  to  be  kept,  at  great  labour  and  expei 
frequent  and  partial  cl'.anges  of  property  in  vi^ssels,  and  their  changes  o 

After  a  vessel  is  permanently  registered,  and  is  to  be  employed  in  th< 
a  licence  should  be  given  for  tliat  particular  employment,  to  be  rencv 
vessel  is  taken  from  either  of  those  cmploymetits,  to  be  put  into  foreic 
be  surrendered,  and  a  clearance  granted  to  proceed  on  the  voyage,  urn 
document. 

Copies  of  all  registers  and  enrolments  issued  by  the  existing  laws, 
register  of  the  treasury,  and  a  duplicate  of  each  made  for  the  records  o 
sequcntly,  when  a  vessel  is  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed,  and  again  i 
within  a'year,  triplicate  copies  at  each  change  are  rendered  necessary 
the  labour  at  the  custom-hous(»s  would  be  greatly  reduced  ;  the  reconi 
the  real  don(i  fide  ownership  of  vessels ;  and  the  mercantile  commnnii 
onerous  requirements  imposed  by  ever}-  partial  transfer  of  their  proper 
incident  to  their  frequent  changes  of  employment. 

The  acts  upon  which  the  existing  svstem  is  based,  are  those  of  Dec 
18,  179;3;  March  2,  June '27,  1797;  Klarch  i>,  1808  ;  March  27.  1804 
bruar>'  11,  18.-J0. 

The  following  circular  instructions  to  collectors  of  the  ci 

Department,  April  10,  1845,  are  explanatory  of  the  act  i 

March  3,  1845. 

Herewith  vou  will  receive  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  allowing  drawb 
dise  exported  in  the  original  packages  to  Chihuahua  and  Santa  F^,  in 
North  American  provinces  adjoining  the  United  Stales,**  approved  ihei 
panied  with  forms  and  instructions  for  carrj-ing  the  same  into  execution 

The  first  six  sections  of  the  act  apply  to  the  exportation  of  merchai 
ages  as  imported,"  to  Chihuahua,  in  Mexico,  or  Santa  F^,  in  New  Me 
the  Arkansas  river,  through  Van  Buren,  or  by  the  route  of  Red  river, 
route  of  the  Missouri  river,  through  Independence.  Consequently,  for 
exported  or  conveyed  to  the  places  in  Mexico  or  New  Mexico,  mentione 
those  indicated  in  the  act,  will  not  be  entitled  to  a  drawback  of  the  ii 
be  remarked,  that  the  exportation  of  merchandise  by  the  routes  and  to  tl 
can  only  be  made  from  the  original  port  of  importation. 

In  pursuance  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  secretary  of  the  treas 
the  act,  the  following  rules,  regulations,  and  forms,  are  prescribed,  and  « 

First.— In  regard  to  the  exportation  of  merchandise  to  Chihuahua  a 

On  first  giving  twenty-four  hours'  notice  at  the  custom-house,  of  ii 
porter  must  make  due  entry,  and  for  that  purpose  must  produce  the  ii 
section  of  the  act.  Said  entry  must  recite  the  invoice  in  detail ;  and,  iu 
description  of  the  merchandise,  whence  and  by  whom  rmported,  the  r 
time  of  importation,  v\th  t\Ae  on^wa\  \\\\o\ce  value  of  the  goods ;  anc 
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and  the  route  by  which  the  mcrchaiidise  is  to  be  transported.  The  entry  must,  in  all  cases,  be  verified 
by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  person  making  the  same,  together  with  the  oath  or  affirmation  of 
tlie  first  importer,  with  that  of  any  person  through  whose  hands  the  mercliandise  may  have  passed, 
declaring  the  same  to  be  in  the  original  package  or  packages,  and  that  the  duties  have  been  paid  or 
secured.  Inspection  of  the  packages  should  also  be  carefully  made  by  a  proper  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms, at  the  time  of  making  the  entry.  The  bond  required  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  must  be 
given  by  the  exporter. 

In  consideration  of  the  large  inland  transportation,  and  the  consequent  risk  of  injury,  and  de- 
facing the  marks  on  the  packages,  thereby  rendering  it  difiicult  to  identify  them,  it  is  deemed  pro- 
per, for  the  more  effectual  security  of  the  revenue,  to  require  that  each  package  sliall  be  enclosed 
in  a  strong  wooden  box  or  covering,  on  which  the  same  marks  and  numbers  are  to  be  placed  as 
those  on  the  inner  package.  Tlie  inner  package  is  to  be  secured  with  a  strong  cord  or  rope,  with 
the  custom-house  seal  attached. 

Forms  of  entry,  invoice  certificates,  and  oatlis,  are  herewith  transmitted,  marked  from  A  to  D, 
inclusive. 

Secondly. — Tlie  remaining  sections  of  the  act  apply  to  the  exportation  of  merchandise  for  be- 
nefit of  drawback  to  the  British  North  American  provinces  adjoining  the  United  States,  and  enu- 
merating certain  ports,  **  declared  ports  from  which  foreign  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  on 
which  the  import  duty  has  been  paid,  or  secured  to  be  paid,  may  be  exported  to  ports  in  the  ad- 
joining British  provinces,  and  to  which  ports  foreign  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  may  be  trans- 
ported, inland  or  by  water,  from  the  port  of  original  importation,  under  existing  provisions  of  law, 
to  be  thence  exported  for  the  benefit  of  drawback." 

The  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  transportation,  inland,  of  foreign  merchandise,  in  the  original 
packages  as  imported^  to  the  designated  ports  of  exportation  enumerated  in  the  7th  section  of  the 
act,  is  to  be  similar  to  that  prescribed  in  tne  79tli  section  of  the  general  collection  act  of  the  2nd  of 
March,  I7f>9 ;  and  all  the  legal  requirements  and  forms  of  law  must  be  strictly  pursued,  in  cases 
arising  under  this  act. 

In  the  exportation  by  sea  to  ports  in  the  adjoining  British  provinces,  all  the  existing  requisi- 
tions of  bw,  regubting  the  exportation  of  mercliandise  to  foreign  ports,  for  the  benefit  of  draw- 
back, must  be  fully  comphed  with. 

On  the  arrival  of  merchandise  transported  inland,  at  either  of  the  enumerated  ports  of  exporta- 
tion, a  strict  and  thorough  examination  of  the  same  must  be  made  by  an  ofiicer  or  the  customs,  to 
sec  that  the  goods  are  identical  with  those  described  in  the  accompanying  transportation  certifi- 
cate, granted  by  the  collector  of  the  port  from  whence  they  may  have  been  originally  transported. 

In  the  event  of  any  detention  of  the  mercliandise,  at  the  port  of  exportation,  for  any  cause,  said 
merchandise  must  be  deposited  either  in  the  custom-house,  or  in  some  secure  store-house,  to  be 
seletli^  by  the  collector,  the  keys  of  which  must  be  lodged  in  his  hands.  Any  expense  for  storage 
must  be  defrayed  by  the  owner  or  consignee  of  the  goods.  Before  exporting  the  goods  to  their 
destined  port  in  the  adjoining  British  provinces,  entry  must  be  made  according  to  the  forms  here- 
with marked  K  and  F. 

On  the  return  of  the  manifest  with  the  certificate  thereon,  in  due  form,  to  the  collector  of  the 
port  of  exportation,  it  must  be  immediately  transmittinl  to  the  collector  of  the  district  and  |>ort  from 
whence  the  goods  were  originally  transported,  in  order  that  the  drawback  of  the  dutii»s  may  be 
duly  paid  by  the  collector  of  said  port. 

It  is  to  be  spi^ially  noted,  that  the  law  contemplating  the  probable  retention  of  the  original 
manifest  at  the  foreign  custom-house,  requires  a  duplicate,  or  certified  copy  of  the  same,  to  be 
granted  at  the  rime  of  exportauon,  on  which  is  to  be  endorsed  the  certificate  of  the  foreign  collec- 
tor, and  also  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  master. 

CANADA  Cl'STOM-IIOt'SK  DUTIKS  CIIICULAK. 

The  following  circular,  dated  "  Inspector-general's  Office,  Montreal,  April  7, 
1845,"  addressed  to  the  collectors  of  customs  at  the  different  port8  in  that  province, 
and  signed  Joseph  Carey,  deputy  inspector-general,  refers  to  the  act  of  Congress 
allowing  drawback  on  goods  exported  to  the  territories  adjoining  the  United 
States. 

Sir.— With  reference  to  a  recent  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  allowing  drawback 
CD  merchandise  exported  to  the  British  provinces  in  North  America,  which,  no  doubt,  has  come 
under  yonr  notice,  1  have  the  honour  to  remind  you  that  articles  so  exported  from  the  United 
States,  into  this  province,  will  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  duties  imposed  bj^  the  act&  <5C  ^S^r. 
provincial  legislature,  and  abo  to  the  duties  under  tlie  imperial  act  Swid^  N\tV«r>SL>cK^-  \^^^V^ 
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ther  such  goods  are  originally  the  growth,  production,  or  manufactun 
of  any  of  the  Britbh  possessions  in  America,  &c.,  or  otherwise. 

On  thb  point,  your  attention  is  requested  to  the  27th  section  of  ( 
liam  IV.,  cap.  59,  which  enacts  "  that  no  goods  shall,  upon  imports 
possessions  in  America,  be  deemed  to  be  ofthe  growth,  production,  c 
Kingdom,  or  of  any  Britisli  possessions  in  America,  unless  imported  fi 
from  some  British  possessions  in  America."  Consequently,  all  article 
from  or  through  the  United  States,  are  deemed  foreign,  althouffti  an 
growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  wfiich, 
held  to  be  liable  to  duty  as  foreign  goods  ;  that  is,  to  the  duties  in  fi 
of  the  imperial  parliament,  and  of  the  provincial  legislature,  imposii 
force,  viz. :  Imperial  Act  5  and  6  Victoria,  cap.  49,  and  Provincial 
6  Victoria,  cap  31,  the  one  in  addition  to  the  other." 
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LIFE,   FIRE,   AND  MARINE  ASSURA^XES,  IX  THE 

We  have  given  tabular  statements  of  assurance  co 
assurances,  under  the  heads  of  Boston  and  New  York. 

The  practice  of  underwriting  marine  insurances,  d 
have  been  enabled  to  ascertain),  exist  in  the  United  Stat< 

Life  insurances  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
stock  companieft,  the  persona/  liability  of  the  members 
and  above  their  shares  in  the  joint-stock,  depends  in  t 
the  limitation   allowed  or  imposed  by  the  respective  \ 
first  class  merely  engage  to  pay  liabilities  for  policies,  and 
profit  or  loss  according  to  the  amount  of  stock  among  the 

The   second  class  are  joint-stock   companies   with 
instead  of  paying  fixed  sums  at  the  termination  of  liv 
holders  an  annual  interest,  and  divide  a  portion  of  gener 
balance  of  net  profit  among  those  who  hold  policies. 

The  third  class  is  the  .mutual  life  insurance  compani 
the  same  principles  as  in  England.  Each  person  assure 
the  profits,  and  being  liable  for  a  share  of  the  losses 
partner  in  the  concern,  or  corporation. 

The  management  of  insurance  companies  in  the  Uni 
usually,  as  in  England,  to  a  board  of  directors,  with  a  pi 
actuary,  secretary,  &c. 

let.  The  Massachusetts  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  con 

first  or  proprietory  class,  transacts  its  business  under  th 

regulations : — 

"  Every  person  desirous  of  making  insurance  on  his  own  Ii£ 
other  person,  or  who  wisheti  to  contract  for  roversionaiy  paym 
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in  a  decltutitiou  by  himself  or  agent,   according  to  a  printetl  form  to  Iw  Aimiftif^d  hft 
cHimpiin}%  j*eiting  forth  the  vkgc,  occujwtion,  placid  of  birth,  stAte  of  healthy  aiKl 
ciativnees  attending*  the  life  or  Uvea  inaiircd,  or  the  lifo  upon  tlx*  fiulure  of  which  th 
ptoiiiury  p.ivtueiit  of  the  annuity  it  to  commonep.     The  conipaiw  may  sdfo  rci][iiire 
ntc  of  the  lieMi   of  a    j>€rson,  (roni  a  i  '  Mishixi    tcput&tioD*     Al 

fctiou  for  an  aiiiitiity  on  a   life;,  must   st  m-  party  to   whom  it 

nU>4.     Any  misreproscntatiou  in  the^e  dcclaratioiii*,  viuaU^s  tho  contracta. 
^*  Ptilicic3  ijf  ii»!tuianci*  and   re  visionary  contract?  are  void^  if  the  person  whose  life  if 
'latl  die  upjn  the  teiM,  or  U|Kin  any   of  the  great   lakes,  or  shall,  witiioat  th« 
'   tht'  coiiijiany,  previotwly  obtaintnl  and  endorsed  upon   his  policy,  paw  beyond 
settled  limits  of  tlie   Ignited  Statea^  excepting  bito  tlie  8ett]c<]   limits  of  the  British 
_  ifivinces  of  the  two   Canados,  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick ;  or  shall,  without  ao¥ 
such  previous  consent  tlius  eudoreed,  visit  those  parts  of  the  United  States  which  lie  soutT 
tt  the  southern  boundaries  of  tlie  state  of  Viginia  and   Kentucky  ;  or  shall,  without  su 

ovious  consent  thus  endorsed,  enter  into  any  military  or  naval  service  whatsoever,  tib» 
ciilitia  not  in  actual  service  excepted  ;  or  in  case  he  shall  die  by  his  own  hands  in,  or 
consequence  of^  a  duel,  or  by  die  hands  of  jusUcei  or  in  the  known  violation  of  any  law 
'"'      tftates,  or  of  the  Umted  States,  or  of  the  said  tirovinces."    This  last  provision 
>  vague.     **  A  person  must  have  an  interest  in  the  life  he  insures,  if  it  be  not  hia 
life.     No  policy  takoi  effect  until  the  fir^t  premium  shall  be  paid*  and  the  annual 
pmiums  must  be  paid  the  day  they  fall  due,  othen^isc  tli<2  piUcy  expires  j  but  it  may  be 
pvived  at  any  time  within  fifteen  clays,  tho  person  on  whoec  life  the  assurance  was  made, 
siii>;  then  alive  aud  in  good  health,  by  the  payment  of  said  premium,  together  with  an 
'  :>nal  sum  of  ten  per  cent   upoti  such  premium.     All   claims  will  be   settled   witliin 
'  day^  after   notice,  and  satisfactory  proof  of  tlie  claim    shall   be  made*     Ajuiuities 
1  be  demanded  by  the  amniitant  in  person,  or  satisfactory  prot>f  nuiJit   be  given  that 
auuit^nt  is  still  alive,     A  charge  of  one  dollar  is  made  for  each  policy  of  a  comm.Mi 
;  but  where  a  special  contract  is  required,  the  expense  of  drafting  it  muM  tie  ^ 

assured.     The  company  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  making  any  nU< ' 
^  the  particular  circumstances  of  applicants  may,  in  tJieir  opinion,  render  • 
sncei  for  one  year  may,  or  may  not,  be  renewed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  txMiijPany. 
rcfujia]  may  oe  obviated  by  insumnoe  of  seven  years,  or  for  life. 

(NtiiTiES. — **  The  company   will  grant  annutfies  during  the  continuance   of  BStfJ 
life  or  lives,  and  make  the  payments   cither   quarterly,    half  yearly,  or  annuall/| 
I  be  agreed  upon.     The  i>rt  umy  commence  immediately,  or  be  deferred  ft 

givrti  Ume.     There  are  t\\  1^   of  nuiking    tliese   contracts,  upon  principl 

wii  differ  f  from  each    other.     In  the  one,  a  rotiderate  rate   of  interest 

well  upon  i  }  paid  (either  in  money  or  stock)  for  the  annuity,  aiul,  at  tl 

ion  of  tlnT   i  hole  of  that  capital  is  |>aid   liack  (wttlun  sixty  days  from  its 

in,  and  in  tir  r  pi*«»perty  at  fair  valuation  that  tlie  company  nns  tlien  on 

the  same  is  done  in   .  mcnt   in   trust)  to   tlie  heirs  of  the  anmutant,  or  to 

rsoo  legally  authomctl    .        -u*  it-     Thb  contract  may,  for  tlic  xakeof  distinctioti, 
led  an   annuity  in  trust.**     (It  is  a  sort,  of  savings'  bank;  the  rmallcst  snm  so 
Is  oOO  dollars,  and  for  any  sum  h*ss  tliat  20CX)  dollars,  the  intercut  is  yiayable 
jually  ;  ovc^  that,  they  may  purchase  it  in  wmi •annual  or  quarterly  paym(?iit8.*' 
'the  other  case,  a  large  interest  is  allowed  during  the  life  of  the  party,  and,  at  hf 
tJie  capital  becomes  the  property  of  the  company*     A  oontraet  of  tliis  kind, 
Jty  called  an  *n  a  hfe. 

In    the    prec^«  r»osal»,   the  company,"  say  they,  "have  offered  as    favour- 

terms  to  the  "    v   could,  conatstioDily  with   the  safety   of  the   pro- 

y  intrusted  io  object  hai  been  eonslantly   kopt   in  view."      (In 

tliey  chargv  fot  tuauageuieat  one-liatf  of  oov  only.)     "Tl 

1  return  niade  to  the  governor  and  ooimeil,  wl«>  fhc  pnrficuln 

L  deposited  by  individiuiJs,  will  contain  a  iehiMlule  t4  ihr  nfmHiui  <  i 

J  tfco  property  m  iKMr4e9*il«iu  of  tl>e  cnmrmny,  with   the  manner  of  i 
Imyi  bo  o}H5n  ti>  t'  ion  of  m  transacting  business  ^ 

Flio  lef^ialttture  dirLv.  ....    .,md  of  piL-,  ., ,  m  genera),  bi  which  iu        .,. 

D^*  by  the  oontpany  i  whidi  ts  to  ncutsist  in  \Iiitied  SlaV»  WitilkA.  ^\A.^  ^t  ^imam^^ 
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State  stock,  the  stocks  of  incorporated  banks  in  that  common  wealt 
g^ages,  and  notes  secured  by  mortgages.  The  above  are,  general 
our  American  life  offices. 

2nd.  The  Girard  Life  Assttrance,  Annuity^  mid  Trtat  Co 
which  is  of  the  second,  mixed  class,  has  similar  rules  and  regulat 
insurance  on  the  life  of  "a  healthy  person  not  engaged  in  an 
and  residing  within  the  settled  limits  of  the  United  States,  nort 
dary  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  or  within  the  settled  limits  of  1 
Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick."  They  state  that  it  is  their  object  t 
following  advantages  : — 

1.  Assurers  for  life  to  participate  in  the  income. 

2.  A  moderate  sale  of  premiums. 

3.  Increased  facilities  for  effecting  assurances. 

4.  An  ample  capital,  this  being  a  mixed  company,  and,  in  ] 
United  States  of  that  kind,  paid  in  for  the  security  of  the  assmrcd. 

5.  Prompt  settlement  of  claims;  without  dispute  or  litigation. 

6.  Repurchase  of  policies,  in  certain  cases. 

7.  Payments  of  premiums,  received  either  in  the  whole  sum, 
monthly  amounts. 

8.  The  reception  and  management  of  trusts. 

"  The  improvements  which  exjx?rience  has  introduced  into  t 
ance  and  trusts  in  England,  will  be  adopted  by  the  company, 
pany  will  be  apportioned  between  the  stockholders  and  the   as 
not  mention  the  rates,   but  we  presume  the  usual  English  apport 
the  former,  and  two-thinls  of  the  net  profits  to  the  latter. 

"  The  rates  of  insurance,  annuities,  and  endowments,  will  be 
dem  experience  will  warrant,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  tl 

The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  insisted  "  That  the  whole 
to  be  paid  in  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  its  incorporation, 
tigations  by  the  courts  into  the  state  of  its  affairs  ;  affording,  if  ] 
most  ample  security  to  all  who  do  business  with  the  office.  Tl: 
greater  security  of  all  interested,  have,  for  the  present,  limited 
be  granted  in  each  case.  No  person  can  be  elected  a  manager  ^ 
to  a  sj)ecified  amount  ;  nor  can  a  ])ers(m  be  a  manager,  unless  Y 
right,  of  at  least  one  hunilred  shares  of  stock.  No  manager  cj 
company;  which,  in  these  days  of  logrolling  and  money  nepotL 
[>er}iaps  he  considered  a  transcendent  item  of  security  and  sal 
one-fifth  the  amount  insured  immediately,  on  satisfactory  pn: 
assured  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  claim  within  the  period  of  sLxt 

Their  charter  authorises  them  to  receive  and  manage  esti 
description,  that  may  be  conmiitted  to  their  charge,  whether  1 
viduals,  or  corporate  bodies.  They  are  authorised  to  become 
of  minors  and  lunatics,  and  trustees  under  wills.  From  the  nioi 
the  company  becomes  responsible  for  the  safety  of  it,  and  the  v 
pany  is  pledged  for  its  repayment,  with  the  proceetls  or  inter 
stipulated ;  and  the  by-laws  and  regulations  of  the  managers 
to  enforce  that  security.  Tliey  also  receive  money  in  small  or  1 
remain  one,  three,  six,  or  twelve  months,  or  for  a  longer  period,  8 
at  a  short  notice,  on  which  interest  will  be  paid  ;  thus  becoming 
as  a  bank  of  deposit.  In  the  reception  and  execution  of  these 
pany  say  they,  having  due  regard  to  the  security  of  the  institi 
ment  of  its  funds,  will  make  the  most  liberal  arrangements,  as 
terest  and  charge  of  commissions,  that  the  circumstances  of  ( 
warrant. 

3rd.  The  Mutual  Life  Insurance   Company  of  New  Voi 

1 2th  of  April,  1842.     "Expecting  to  go  into  operation  by  th 

when  the  amount  of  \,CKyO,C1(^  (^loWslt^  VvW  Vm^  ^^^ied  to  be  ini 

period,  the  sum  of  between  100,W(^  wv\  v^W j^K»  \^^3»  ^t«^ 
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In  the  short  space  of  eigfht  months.  The  act  makes  those  asking  for  it,  and  all  other  persons 
who  may  lioreafter  associate  witli  them,  in  tlie  manner  hereinafter  prescribed,  a  body 
politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  In 
addition  to  the  general  powers  and  privileges  of  corporations,  as  the  same  are  declared 
by  the  third  title  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  first  part  of  the  revised  statutes,  the 
corporation  thereby  enacted  shall  have  the  power  to  ensure  their  respective  lives,  and 
to  make  all  and  every  insurance  appertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  life  risks,  and  to  g^nt 
and  purchase  annuities.  All  persons  who  shall  hereafter  insure  with  the  said  corporation, 
and  also  their  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  continuing  to  be  insured  in 
said  corporation,  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  thereby  become  members  thereof  during  the 
period  they  sliall  remain  insured  by  said  corporation,  and  no  longer.  The  board  of 
trustees  shall  consist  of  thirty-six  persons.  They  shall,  at  their  first  meeting,  divide 
themselves  by  lot  into  four  classes,  of  nine  each  ;  the  terms  of  each  expiring  successively, 
in  one,  two,  three,  and  four  years,  so  as  always  to  have  experiencea  men.  They  are 
re-elig^ble.  The  seats  of  these  classes  shall  be  suppUed  by  the  members  of  this  corpora- 
tion by  a  plurality  of  votes ;  an  insurance  of  1000  dollars,  at  least,  entitling  a  member 
to  a  vote. 

"  Every  person  who  shall  become  a  member  of  this  corporation  by  effecting  insurance 
therein,  shall,  the  first  time  he  effects  insurance,  and  before  he  receives  his  policy,  pay 
the  rates  that  shall  be  fixed  upon  and  determined  by  the  trustees  ;  and  no  premium  so 
paid,  shall  be  withdrawn  from  said  company,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  out  shall  be 
liable  to  all  the  losses  and  expenses  incun^  by  this  company  during  the  continuance  of 
its  charter.  The  whole  of  the  premiums  received  for  insurance  by  said  corporation, 
except  as  provided  for  in  the  following  sections,  shall  be  invested  in  bond  and  mortg^g^ 
or  unincumbered  real  estate  li^nthin  the  state  of  New  York ;  the  real  property  to  secure 
such  investment  of  capital  shall,  in  every  case,  be  worth  twice  the  amount  loaned  thereon. 
In  order  to  avoid  a  great  land  monopoly,  all  real  estates  as  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  company  in  the  convenient  transaction  of  its  business,  shall  be  sold 
and  disposed  of  within  six  years  from  the  time  they  acquire  a  title  to  the  same.  A  cer- 
tain |)ortion  of  the  premiums,  not  to  exceed  one-half,  may  be  invested  in  public  stocks  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  this  state,  or  of  any  incorporated  city  in  this  state — New  York. 
Suits  at  law  may  be  maintained  by  sud  corporation  against  any  of  its  members,  for  any 
cause  relating  to  the  business  of  said  corporation  ;  also,  suits  at  law  may  be  prosecuted 
and  maintained  by  any  member  against  said  corporation,  for  losses  by  death,  if  payment 
is  withheld  more  than  three  months  after  the  company  is  duly  notified  of  such  losses. 

'^  The  officers  of  said  company,  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  time  that  the 
first  policy  shall  have  been  bsued  and  bear  date,  and  within  thirty  days  hereafter,  and 
during  the  first  thirty  days  of  every  subsequent  period  of  five  years,  shall  cause  a  balance 
to  be  struck  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  in  which  they  shall  charge  each  member  with 
a  proportionate  share  of  the  losses  ana  expenses  of  said  company,  according  to  the  original 
amount  of  premium  paid  by  him,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  amount  of  the  premium. 
Each  member  shall  be  credited  with  the  amount  of  said  premium,  and  also  with  an  equal 
share  of  the  profits  of  the  said  company,  derived  from  investments  and  earnings  in  pro- 
portion to  said  amount  ;  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  any  member  of  said  company,  the 
amount  standing  to  his  credit  at  the  last  preceding  striking  of  balance  as  aforesaid,  to- 
gether with  the  proportion  which  shall  be  found  to  belong  to  him  at  the  next  subsequent 
finking  of  said  balance,  shall  be  paid  over  to  his  legal  representatives  or  assifi;ns,  mthin 
three  months  after  the  said  last-mentioned  balance  shall  be  struck.  Any  member  of  the 
company,  who  would  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  profits,  who  shall  have  omitted  to  pay 
any  premium,  or  any  periodical  payment  due  from  him  to  the  company,  may  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  trustees  from  sharing  in  the  profits  of  the  company  ;  and  all  such  previous 
payments  made  by  him,  shall  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  company.  A  provision  is  made 
for  on  ample  public  statement  of  the  details  of  business,  losses,  profits,  investments,  kc. 
No  policy  shall  be  issued  by  said  company  until  application  shall  be  made  for  insurance, 
n  the  aggregate,  for  500,000  dollars  at  least ;  and  the  trustees  shall  have  the  right  to 
purchase,  for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  all  policies  of  insurance,  or  other  obU^^^xcscs^ 
laraed  by  the  company." 
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This  company  thought  fit  to  exceed  even  the  securit 
incorporation,  and  did  not  go  into  operation  until  ther 
1,000^000  dollars  of  life  insurance. 

Chancellor  Kent  states  : — 

"  The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  English  policies  are  more  r 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  American  policies  on  lives.*' 
ment  of  an  interest  in  the  life  assured,  whicli  is  in  full  force 
English  act  of  14  George  III.,  is  now  liardly  looked  to  in  soi 
appears  from  their  printed  proposals.  The  statutes  of  Massachi 
for  life  insurance  companies  by  title,  unless  in  case  there  is  o 
their  charter,  which  ought  to  set  out  especially  their  i)owers  i 
section  of  chapter  thirty-seven  of  Massachusetts  Revised  S 
Code  of  France,  with  the  broad  title  "  Insurance  Compani< 
''  All  insurance  companies  that  have  been,  or  shall  hereafte 
commonwealth,  may  exercise  the  powers,  and  be  subject  to  the  i 
tained  in  this  chapter,  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  pro^ 
charters.*'  Section  fortieth  of  this  thirty-seventh  chapter,  conta 
the  exercise  of  foreign  agencies  for  insurances,  still  under  that  1 
have  cursorily  remarked  before.  The  above  chapter  refer  to  c 
contains  general  statutory  provisions  concerning  corporations. 

"  April  Ist^  1840.-— The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  p 
Assembly  did  enact  as  follows  : — Section  1st  It  shall  be  lawful 
by  herself  and  in  her  name,  or  in  the  name  of  any  third  perse 
trustee,  to  cause  to  be  insured,  for  her  sole  use,  the  life  of  her 
period,  or  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life ;  and  in  case  of  her  si 
sum  or  net  amount  of  tlie  insurance  becoming  due  and  payable  b 
ance,  shall  be  payable  to  her,  to  and  for  her  own  use,  free  iron 
sentatives  of  her  husband,  or  of  any  of  his  creditors ;  but  such 
where  the  amount  of  premium  annually  pud  shall  exceed  300  do 

^*  Section  2nd.  In  case  of  the  death  of  the  wife  before  the  d< 
amount  of  the  insurance  may  be  made  payable,  after  her  death 
use,  and  to  their  guardian,  if  under  age." 

*'  Most  of  the  insurance  offices  in  the  United  States  prop 
language  to  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Comps 
contracts,  so  as  to  accommodate  persons  in  almost  every  age 
insurance  may  be  made  for  one  year,  for  several  years,  or  fo 
be  made  on  one  life,  on  two,  or  on  more  lives ;  to  commence  in 
day.  They  will  grant  annuities  upon  two  or  more  lives,  in 
which  they  are  susceptible  ;  as,  for  example,  on  the  joint 
(that  is,  an  annuity  which  is  to  cease  when  any  one  of  the  liy< 
the  lives,  on  one  life  after  the  death  of  another ;  as,  for  a  wii 
husband,  or  a  child  afler  the  death  of  his  father." 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 


Quarterly  average  of  the  weekly  liabilities  and  assets  of  tl: 
the  10th  of  December,  1839.  to  the  drd  of  March,  1840,  both 
suant  to  acts  3  and  4  William  IV.,  chap.  98. 


LIABILITIES. 

Circulation 
Deposits 


£ 

16,678,000 
7,896,000 


24,574,000 


ASSET 


Securities 
Bullion    . 


This  return  shows  aa  a»gcc\eiitsiV\Qvv  m  ^<^  ^i^oxt^os?)  \a  «otiM 
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the  last  account  there  is  an  increase  upon  each  item— on  circulation,  167,000/.  ;  on  de- 
posits, 326,000/.  ;  on  securities,  242,000/.  ;  and  on  bullion,  307,000/.  The  actual  stock 
of  bullion  in  the  bank  at  this  moment,  is  estimated  to  be  about  4,500,000/. 

INSURANCE  COMPANIES  WEST  OF  THE  ALLEGHANY. 

It  appears,  from  an  article  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine^  that  the  first  insurance  com- 
pany established  in  the  west,  was  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  which  went  into  operation 
about  1816,  but  ceased  to  exbt  in  one  or  two  years.  The  second  was  the  old  Cincinnati 
Insurance  Company,  established  in  1818,  which  issued  some  fifty  x)r  sixty  policies,  and  in 
one  or  two  years  closed  up  its  concerns.  The  third  was  the  ola  Louisville  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company,  which  was  established  in  or  about  the  year  1818,  and  issued  two  hundred 
policies  or  upwards,  and  some  years  afterwards  wound  up  its  affdrs.  The  fourth  b  the 
Cincinnati  Equitable  Fire  Insurance  Company,  established  in  1825,  and  is  now  in  opera- 
tion, and  conducted  on  the  principles  of  mutual  insurance.  The  fifth  was  the  Ohio  In- 
surance Company,  established  in  1827,  at  which  period  there  was  no  local  insurance  com- 
pany in  the  west,  with  the  exception  of  the  Equitable  Fire  Insurance  Company  referred  to, 
the  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  being  at  this  period  confined  to  the  eastern  offices,  and 
their  agencies  in  the  west  To  those  familiar  with  the  history  of  that  period,  it  will  be 
recollected  that  for  several  months  pending  the  establishment  of  the  Ohio  Insurance  Com- 
pany, it  was  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  it  could  be  put  in  operation,  from  the  difficulty 
of  disposing  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  stock  ;  but  having  commenced  its  operations,  its 
success  was  decided,  and  two  years  afterwards  arose,  in  1829,  the  Cincinnati  Insurance 
Company. 

Tliese  two  companies  had,  by  their  charters,  a  capital  of  250,000  dollars  each.  The 
same  year,  the  Louisville  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  was  organised,  and  went  into  opera- 
tion, capital,  200,000  dollars.  In  1830,  three  new  offices  were  established  in  the  west^ 
viz. :  the  Louisville  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  the  Louisville  Merchants'  Insurance 
Company,  and  the  Wabash  Insurance  Company,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  400,000 
dollars.  In  1831,  two  more  were  added,  viz. :  the  Madison  Insurance  Company  in  In- 
diana, and  the  Missouri  Insurance  Company  at  St.  Louis — aggregate  capital,  200,000 
dollars.  In  1832,  three  more  were  added,  nz. :  the  Fireman's  Insurance  Company  at 
Cincinnati,  the  Lansingburgh  Insurance  Company,  and  the  New  Albany  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  Indiana — aggregate  capital  400,000  doUars.  In  1833,  but  one  was  added  to  the 
number,  viz. :  Uie  Franklui  Fire  Insurance  Company,  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky — capital, 
100,000  dollars.  But  in  1834,  seven  new  offices  were  chartered  at  Warren,  Dayton,  and 
Cleveland,  in  Ohio  ;  at  Maysville  and  at  Lomsville,  in  Kentucky ;  and  at  Jefiersonville  and 
lUung  Sun,  in  Indiana — aggp^gate  capital,  800,0()0  dollars.  In  1835,  nineteen  additional 
offices  were  established,  viz. :  seventeen  in  Ohio,  and  two  in  Kentucky — aggregate  capital 
1,600,000  dollars.  In  1836,  fourteen  more  were  chartered,  viz.  :  eight  in  Ohio,  three  in 
Kentucky,  two  in  Indiana,  and  one  in  Missouri — aggregate  capital  1,800,000  dollars. 
In  1837,  twenty-two  more  were  chartered,  viz. :  two  in  Ohio,  seven  in  Indiana,  and  thir- 
teen in  Missouri — ngcfrcgate  capital,  4,000,000  dollars. 

The  foregoing  enumeration,  however,  embraces  only  the  offices  chartered  in  the  four 
western  states  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Missouri.  No  office  was  established  in 
Tennessee,  Illinois,  Western  Peimsylvanio,  or  Western  Virginia,  until  1832,  since  which, 
fifteen  or  twenty  comimnies  have  been  established  in  these  states,  with  an  aggregate  esti- 
mated capital  ot  1,5(K),000  dollars.  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  have  been  omitted  in  the 
foregoing  calculation,  as  oiu*  statistics  do  not  furnish  adequate  data  for  the  occasion,  but 
wo  estimate  the  amount  of  capital  in  these  two  states  at,  perhaps,  3(X),000  dollars. 

Thus,  wepei-ceive,  that  in  1826,  twelve  years  since,  there  was  no  local  insurance  office  in 
the  western  states,  north  of  Natchez,  except  the  Equitable  Fire  Insurance  Company  at 
Cincinnati ;  that  in  1 833,  seven  years  after,  there  were  only  twelve,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  1,800,000  dollars  ;  but  that  in  the  four  succeeding  years,  to  the  spring  of^  1838, 
the  number  was  increased  to  considerably  more  than  one  hundred,  the  whole  wielding,  in 
the  aggregate,  the  immense  capital  of  16,000,000  dollars. 

VOL.  II.  6  8 
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ASSURANCES  AGAINST  LOSSES  BY   F 


The  fire  assurance  or  insurance  companies  in  the  c: 
two  sorts  :  first,  those  that  have  a  fixed  capital  determine 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  shares,  which  must  be 
in,  and  secured  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  charter, 
tors  is  also  fixed,  from  among  whom  one  is  selected  to 
directors  are  annually  chosen  by  the  stockholders  for  o 
death  or  resignation,  others  may  be  appointed  as  may 
by-laws.  A  company  is  not  allowed  to  commence  the  b 
the  whole  of  the  capital  stock  shall  have  been  paid  in  anc 
vit  of  that  fact  been  made  by  the  president  and  secretary 
office.  The  whole  assets  of  the  company  are  liable  for 
event  of  a  large  loss,  the  stockholders  forfeit  all  their  inl 
is  affected.  Dividends  are  made  out  of  the  surplus  profits  i 
on  the  capital,  and  from  the  receipt  of  premiums,  after  i 
penses  are  paid,  provided  the  capital  is  unimpaired ;  b 
made  while  the  capital  stock  is  impaired,  or  until  such  d' 
tal  is  made  good. 

Charters  which  have  been  obtained  in  the  state  of  N 
1830,  usually  have  a  clause  inserted  in  them,  that  they  "i 
powers,  and  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  eightee 
part  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  so  far  as  the  same  are  applic 
repealed/^ 

The  second  class  of  insurance  companies  are  those 

mutual  companies.     In  these  every  insurer  becomes  a 

period  for  which  he  shall  remain  insured,  and  in  amou 

premium  which  he  pays  into  the  company ;  and  for  thij 

case  of  a  loss.    The  capital  is  not  fixed  or  determined 

former  companies,  but  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount 

which  constitute  the  capital  stock.    The  profit  or  divider 

or  stockholders,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money  ] 

miuins,  in  the  same  manner  as  shareholders  in  other  a 

and  board  of  trustees  are  elected  in  like  manner,  and  for 

duties,  as  the  president  and  directors  of  those  compani 

There  is  a  clause  generally  inserted  in  their  charters, 

issued  until  application  for  insurance  shall  have  been  m 

so  that  they  may  be  provided  for  a  loss  at  their  comm 

happen  to  be  sustained. 

"  In  addition  to  the  fire  companies  chartered  by  the  legislat 
agencies  of  companies  of  other  states  and  of  England  estahiishi 
who  insure  through  t\ie  \xi\eTv«ii\kQU  o(  %j^ivta«    They  generall 
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than  the  city  offices,  in  order  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  business ;  for  most  insurers  prefer 
obtaining  policies  from  companies  chartered  bj  this  state,  on  account  of  Uic  facility  witli 
which  they  can  obtain  a  knowledge  of  their  character  and  capability  to  sustain  a  loss,  and 
tlie  rules  by  which  they  are  governed ;  but  the  most  important  reason  is,  in  cases  of  litiga- 
tion arisiug  from  a  loss,  the  party  insured  would  be  obliged  to  prosecute  liis  claim  in  another 
state  or  country,  and  be  governed  by  laws  and  customs  with  wliich  he  is,  perhaps,  unac- 
quainted ;  besides  tlie  additional  trouble  and  expense  attending  such  a  necessity.  There  is 
also  an  advantage  gained  by  insuring  in  foreign  companies,  in  the  event  of  an  extensive 
conflagration;  for  they  ore  likely  to  be  more  secure,  on  account  of  their  having  fewer  risks 
in  this  city,  as  was  seen  in  the  case  of  the  great  fire  in  December,  1835.  Tliat  event  caused 
the  failure  of  several  of  our  offices,  owing  to*their  having  a  large  amount  of  risks  hi  tlmt 
part  of  the  city  which  was  consumed.  The  ruin  of  some  merchants  who  were  insured  in 
them  was  the  consequence,  while  those  insured  in  the  foreign  offices  recovered  in  full ; 
because  these  had  not  issued  pohcies  to  any  considerable  amount,  and  therefore  their  losses 
were  not  so  great  as  materially  to  impair  their  capital.  It  is  due  to  our  offices,  however,  to 
state,  that  uey  are  veiy  cautious  m  distributmg  their  risks,  so  that  nothing  but  an 
uncommonly  great  disaster,  such  as  that  above  referred  to,  would  endanger  their  safety, 
their  custom  being  to  insure  not  over  from  5000  to  15,000  dollars,  according  to  their 
capital,  on  any  one  building,  without  procuring  reinsurance ;  and  no  more  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a  previous  risk,  or  where  a  fire  would  be  likely  to  extend. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  companies,  and  the  amount  of  capital  in  ijiis 
city  at  the  re8i)ective  dates.  Some  of  the  companies  included  here  are  of  a  mixed  character, 
bemg  not  only  fire  companies,  but  also  taking  risks  upon  marine  and  inland  navigation, 
and  upon  lives. 


DATE. 

Number  of 

AmouBtor. 
CapitaL 

DATE. 

Nnmb«rof 
CompaailBa. 

Amount  of 
CapiuL 

IStg 

9 

IS 
30 

dolUn. 
1,500,000 
0,200,000 
11,600,000 

Ig30 

31 
S6 
S3 

dollar*. 

9.700,000 
6,601.000 

|glt 

ia35 

iW5 

IMO 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  at  present  several  agencies  of  other  companies, 
belonging  to  other  states,  established  in  this  city,  whose  aggregate  capital  is  equal  to  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  that  of  our  own  companies.  By  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the 
amount  of  insurance  capital,  properly  belonging  to  this  city,  is  not  so  great  now  as  it  was  in 
1825,  1830,  1835,  and  but  Uttle  more  than  it  was  in  1820.  This  can  be  accounted  for 
from  the  fact  that  the  business  of  insuring  has  not  been  found  profitable  enough  to  support 
the  diffi;rent  companies  which  have  arisen  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Some  old  com- 
panies have  suffered  their  charters  to  expire,  and  others  have  been  destroyed  by  the  fire. 

TARIFF  OF  MINIMUM  RATES  OF  PREMIUM,   WITH  CONDITIONS,  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
BOSTON   MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 


Risk  between  United  States  and  West  Indies. 


HURTS. 


SAILING. 


Oct.  15  to 
July  19. 


July  15  to 
Oct.  I  ft. 


PORTS. 


SAILING. 


Oct.  15  to 
July  16 


July  1ft  to 
Oct.  16. 


I      per  c«nt. 
Wnm  Atlantic  porta  to  SouUij 

akim    of    Cuba,    ono    purt| 

Mly jl  1-S  to  a 

Wtmm  Atlaalk  poru  to  noith 

tkU  0t   Cvba,   ODO    port 

only 1  I-S    »S 

Wtmm  Atlaatk  ports  to  Horio 

Rleo.  Hayti,    aod   Wind. 


I  i-l   ..  2  l-S 


-ly. 


per  cent. 
3  1-9  to  6 
«  I-«    «  5 

9  1-4    ..5 


From  MNith  tide  of  Cuba,  to 
Atlantic  porta,  one  port 
only 

FroB  north  aid*  of  Caba,  to 
Atlantic  porta,  one  port 
only 

Prom  Porto  Rioo,  Hayti,  mad 
Windward  lalanda,  to  Ac- 
«  port  only. 


per  cent. 
I  1-9  to  3 
11-9  „  3 
I  1-4  „  9  l-*" 


per  cent. 
2  1-9  to  5 
9  1-9    „  5 
9  1-4    ««  6 
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AMERICA. 


From  Russia  and  Ports  in  the  Baltic  to  the  United  States,  i 

Cape  Florida. 

Sailing  on  or  before  the  10th  of  September  

«  from  nth         „  to  10th  incIuaiTe    

«l»t         .,  »th         

IttofOctober  lOth        „  

.,  „  nth  ^  20th         „  

«l«t  „  3Ut         

„  after  aist  ^  

Iftoportin  the  Golf  of  Mexico 


Fbom  Cuba  to  Europe  and  back  to  Cubi 


SAILING. 

PORTS. 

January  1  to 
July  IS. 

Jnly  15  to 
January  1. 

PORTS. 

Ftam  Cube  to   Gottenbnrg, 
OII0  port  only  • 

per  cent. 
2         to  S 

2  1-2  H  8  1-2 

2           .3 
1  3-4  ,.  2  3-1 

percent. 

3  to  ft 

4  ..  G 

3          ..9 
2  3-4    „  4 

From  the  Baltic    to  C 
one  port  only 

to  Cuba,  one  port  only 

Half  per  cent  to  be  ai 

the  Baltic,  from  October 

tobeaddedonrUkaaaU 

October  16  to  31,    both 

From  Cuba  to  St.  Petersburg, 
or  other  port  in  the  Baltic, 
one  port  only 

From  Cuba  to  a  Continental 
port  in  the  North  Sea,  one 
port  only 

From  Cuba  to    London    or 
LiTerpool,  one  port  only.. 

added  on  risks  sailing 
October   31 ;  »-4  per  ce 
Cuba  touches  at  a    pox 
purpose. 

VESSELS  ON  TIME. 


Risks  on  Time  on  Vessels  of  Two  Hundred  Tons 


ON  VESSELS  VALUED  AT 

75  to  60  dollars  per  ton. 
60  „  50 
50  „  40 
40  „  30 
Under  30 


BATE  PER  ( 

6  per  cei 
6  1-2 
7 

8  1-2 
At  a  proportionate  ii 


To  add  one-half  per  cent  for  each  passage  traversin?  th 
within  the  parallels  of  10  deg.  and  28  deg.  of  north  latitude,  f 
west  longitude,  between  the  15th  of  July  and  the  15th  of  Octol 


Risks  on  Vessels  of  smaller  Sizes  usually  employed  in  the  Wesi 

Voyages. 

^      in  more  favourable  employment,  they  may  be 
200  tons  and  upwards,  instead  of  the  following. 

"       ON  VESSELS  VALUED  AT 

75  to  60  dollars  per  ton. 

60  „  50 

50  „  40 

40  „  30 

30  „  20 

Under  20         „         „ 
To  add  two  per  cent  if  within  the  parallels  of  10  deg.  anc 
and  58  deg.  and  86  deg.  of  west  lon^tude,  between  the  1 5t 
October. 

If  north  of  latitude  50  deg.  north,  and  east  of  longitude  2 
of  October  and  the  lat  o£  ^axda^  o\i<&  v^t  oMot  oddition^  premi 


BATE  PEB  CE 

6 

1-2  to    8    1-2 

8 

1-2  „     9  1-2 

9 

1-2  „  10  1-2 

10 

1-2  „  11   1-2 

11 

1-2  „  12  1-2 

12 

1-2  and  upwar 

ASSURANCES  IN  THE.  UNITED  STATES. 
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In  all  cases  of  over-insurance,  ten  per  cent  of  the  return  premium  is  to  be  retained  bjr 
the  insurers,  not  exceeding  one-half  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  short  property. 

For  a  continuance  of  the  risk  beyond  the  year,  half  per  cent  shall  be  charged  in  addition 
to  the  pro  rata  premium  for  the  time  used. 

If  the  policy  be  cancelled  before  the  time  expires,  ten  per  cent  of  the  whole  prem'um 
to  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  premium  earned  pro  rata  up  to  the  dme  the  policy  is  can- 
celled, but  in  case  of  the  sale  of  a  vessel,  the  policy  may  by  consent  be  transferred,  or  the 
old  policy  may  be  surrendered  without  charging  the  ten  per  cent,  provided  the  purchaser 
takes  out  a  now  policy  at  the  same  office  on  terms  as  favourable  to  the  insurers  ;  but  no 
policy  shall  be  cancelled  merely  because  the  vessel  is  to  be  employed  in  a  business  where 
the  premium  would  be  reduced  below  the  annual  rate  charged,  without  the  charge  of  ten 
per  cent  of  the  whole  premium  over  the  premium  earned  pro  rata ;  but  nothing  contained 
m  this  regulation  shall  prevent  any  office  from  cancelling  any  risk  such  office  may  be  de- 
sirous to  get  rid  of,  without  any  chitfge  of  premium,  or  extra  premium. 

COASTWISE  RISKS  WITHIN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
EASTERN    COASTING. 


PROM    BOSTON. 

TO  OB  rBOM  SalllDc  tna 

Ports  between  Cape  Ann  and  Caaco  Bay  inclnalTe.... 
Porta  eaatward  of  Casco  Bay  to  PenofaMot  Rirer  in- 

dasire , 

Porta  eaatward  of  the  PenotecoC  River,  in  Maine > 

Porta  in  the  British  prorioce  of  New  Brunawick , 

Porta  in  the  Britiah  proTince  of  NoTa  Scotia,  except 

Cape  Breton  laland 

Porta  in  Cape  Breton  laland.  or  Sydney,  Picton,  Sec.. 
Porta  in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  beyond— at  diacretkm 


April  1  to  Ang.  1. 


Horricane  Seaaon. 


Aug.  1  to  Not.  1. 


Winter 


Not.  1  to  April  1. 


1-4  to     S-8 
S-S..      1-J 

i.«,    s-s 

1  0-0  .,  1  1-4 


8-8  to     1-2 
1  1-4  H  1  1-S 


S-4  . 
I  1-4. 


I 

1  l-S 


1  1-S 


.  1  1-4 


1-Sto     6-0 

5-8  ..      9-4 
S-4  ..  1  1-4 

1  1-J  ..  J  1-J 

1  1-4  »  S  0-0 

S  0-0  „  3  0-0 


SOUTHERN    COASTING. 

PROM    BOSTON, 

Sailing  Aram 

SvmmmrRiak. 

Winter  Seaaon. 

AprU  1  to  inly  15. 

Joly  15  to  Not.  1. 

Not.  1  to  April  1. 

Td  port  in  Nantncket.  Vineyard  Sound.  Rhode  laland. 

PromanchporttoMaaaachnaetta !!!'.' 

To  dty  of  New  York,  or  port  in  Stoto  of  New  York,  on 
goa  ooaat 

S-8to     1-S 
»-8  „     1-a 

1-S  ..      5-8 

1-«M         «^ 

5-8.,      »-4 

5-8  „      »-4 
5-8  „      S-4 
5-8  „      3-4 
5-8„      3-4 

April  1  to  inly  15. 
1  0-0  to  1  1-9 
1  O-O  ..  1  l-« 
3-4  .,  1  0-0 
3-4„  1  0-0 
1  3-4  „«  0-0 
1  1-9  „  1  3-4 

1-3  to     5-8 
1-3  ..      5-8 

5-Sn      3-4 

5-8.,      3-4 

3-4  ,.      7-8 
3-4  .,      7-8 
3-4„  1  0-0 
3-4  „  1  0-0 
3-4  „  1  0-0 
3-4,.  1  0-0 

Jnly  15  to  Oct.  15. 
1  1-2  toi  0-0 
1  1-2  «  2  0-0 
1   1-4  ..  1  1-2 

1  1-4  „  1   1-2 

2  1-2  .,3  0-0 
2  1-4  .,  3  0-0 

5-8to     3-4 
3-4»  1  0-0 

3-4  H      7-S 

Prom  anch  port* .•.•••• .•••••.•••>..*«.**«* 

7-8  „  I  0-0 

To  Albany,  or  place  on  North  RiTor.  aboTo  New  York 

dty 

Prom  auch  port 

7-8  „  1  1-4 

7-8  ..  1  1-4 

1  0-0  ..  1  l-« 

Riiwit  tuch  nort  .-T----TT---f- ...r. ......... 

10-0^11-2 

1  0-0  H  1  1-2 

Piiwff  auch  port  »  ^^  ■,-,  -t  tt  --  -r -t - 

1  0-0  ,.  1  1-2 

Sailing  from 
To  Bort  in  North  Carolina.  ....tT....--TT t-t 

<»ct.l5toAprai. 
I  1-4  to  1  3-4     1 

Prom  anch  port 

1  1-4  M  2  1-2 

1  0-0  n  1   1-2 

'    Prom  anch  port ...-.--.,.-, -T-r r 

1  0-0  „  1  1-2 

To  New  Orleana  or  United  SUtea  port  in  Gulf  of  Mexico 
Pran  anch  port 

13-l„20^) 
1  1-2  „  2  0-0 

On  Cotton  and  Metab  to  or  from  the  Galf  of  Mexico  1-4 
On  ,.  H  M  porta  north  of  Florida  1-8 


per  cent  may  be  dedodad. 
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AMERICA. 


EAST  COAST  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA,  UNITED  STATE 


SOUTH    AMBRICATO    EUROP 


PORTS. 


SAIL 


Jan.  15  to  A«g.  15. 


Prom  any  port  in  Braiil,  except  Rio  Grande,  to 

any  port  in   Borope,  without  the  Baltic   and 

within  the  limits  <»  the  North  Sea,  including 

Gottenburg 1    1-1  t>  1    S-4 

Prom  any  |>ort  in  Braiil,  except  Rio  Grande,  to 

any  port  in  England,  Prance,  Portugal,  Spain, 

or  any  port  in  the   Ifediterranean  not  aooTO 

Sicily..;. 

Prom  any  port  in  Brazil,  except  Rio  Grande,  to 

any  port  m  Bngland,  Prance,  Portugal,  Spain, 

or  any  port  in  the  Mediterranean  abore  Sialy . .      1    3-4 
Prom  any  port  in  Brasil,  except  Rio  Grande,  to 

any  port  in  the  Baltic S    1-t  „  S    S-4 

Prom  Monterideo,  or  Rio  Grande,  1-9  per  cent  to  be  added  to 
n      Buenoa  Ayrea 9-4         „ „ 


SOUTH     AMERICA     TO 

UNITED     ST 

PORTS. 

SAIL 

Jan.  15  to  July  15. 

Prom  any  port  in  Brazil,  except  Rio  Grande,  to 
an V  Bort  in  the  United  States 

1     1-4  to  1     l-» 
1    8-4  „  S 

Prom  Rio  Grande,  or  Monterideo,  to  any  port  in 
the  United  States 

Prom  Buenos  Ayres  to  any  port  in  tbo  United 
States 

S             „  S    1-4 

EUROPE  WITHIN  THE  NORTH  SEA,  TO  SOUTH  AM 


PORTS. 


sail: 


Oct.  15  to  March  1 


Prom  any  port  in  Europe,  without  the  Baltic,  and  i 

within  tne  North  Sea,  including  Gottenburg,  to 

any  port  in  Brasil,  except  Rio  Grande S    1>3  to  S    S-4     ! 

Prom  any  port   in   the    Baltic  to   any  port  in 

Braai],  except  Rio  Grande 3  *,        5 

To  add  1-2  per  cent,  if  to  Rio  Grande,  or  MonteTide 
„      3-4  „ Buenos  Ayres. 


UNITED    STATES    TO 

SO  UTH    AMERI 

PORTS. 

SAILI 

April  1  to  Not.  1. 

Prom  any  port  in  the  United  States,  north  of 
Capo  Plorida,  to  any  port  in   Brasil,  except 

1    1-4  to  I    1-a 

To  add  1-1  per  cent  if  to  Rio  Grande  or  Monte- 
video. 

EUROPE,  WITHOUT  THE  NORTH  SEA,  TO  SOUTH  Al 


PORTS. 


SAIL! 


Aprfl  1  to  Nor. 


Prom  any  port  in  Europe,   not  In  the   Baltic, 
or  North  Sea,  and  not  aboTe  Sidly,  to  any  port 

in  Brasil,  except  Rio  Grande I    1    1-4  „  1    1-t 

To  add  1-4  per  eent  from  anyjport  beyond  Sidly. 
„      1-S                ifto  Rio  Grande  or  Monterideo. 
„     VA       ^^       if  to  Boenoe  Ayres. 


ASSURANCES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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UNITED  STATES,  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  THE  PACIHC  OCEAN. 


OUrWARD. 

HOMBWARD. 

India— Bbmoal  ..•>••••••■*•••••«•  •••••••••••■• 

percent. 
1     1-2  to  1    1-9 

percent. 
1    8-4to  8 

9            M  4 

If  seOinf  from  Bengal  or   porU  in  the   bay, 
between  Aoril  1  and  October  1..* 

J  ATA.  Pbnaiio,ob  Simoapobb,  One  port 

SOMATBA 

1  1-1  to  a    i-a 

2  H   3 

1     1-1  to  1    1- 
9           „    S 

Cantok  OB  Mamiixa. 
If  MdUns  ficom  United  States  between  Jan.  I 
and  July  1 

1    8-4  to  a 
»    1-4  «  4 

1-4  „         8-« 
1           •    t 

I-*-    1 

l-»„    I 

1           ,.    • 

1    8-4  to 
9    1-1   „  4 

If  sailing  from  United  States  between  Jaly  1 
and  Jan.  l.tr.***. •-..--■■-«••.. ......rr.... 

If  wdUng  from   Canton  or  Manilla,    between 
October  1  and  April  1 

If  sailing  from  Canton  or  Manilla*  between 
Aprill  and  Octoberl 

From  Canton  to  Manilla,  or  from  Manilla   to 
C«nton 

If  sailing  from  Bataria  to  Canton  or  Manilla, 
between  October  1  and  April  I 

If  sailing  from  Bataria  to  Canton  or  Manilla, 
between  April  1  and  October! 

If  saUing  from  Canton  or  ManiUa  to  Batavia, 
between  Octoberl  and  AprU  1 

If  sailing  from  Canton  or  Manilla  to  BataTia, 
between  Anril  1  and  October  1 

PACIVIC  OCBAM, 

To  any  port  in  the  Pacifie  not  nor^  of  the 
equator  on   the  ooaat,  or  to  the  Sandwich 
lidands 

1     1-t  to  S    1-t 
»     1-9^4 

1     1-9  t©  9    1-9 
9     1-9   „  4 

Vor AOBS  OM  TiMB, 

To  the  Padflc.  on  vessel*  .-ti-ft. *•.*••****••.. 

4    1-9  to  6          1 
4     1-1   „  •           \ 
4     1-9  «  •          J 

per  annum.* 

on  cargoes. ................... 

East  of  the  Cane  td  Good  Hone. 

To  the  Cane  of  Good  Hone 

1     1-1  to  1    1-1 
1     1-1   „  1    1-9 

1-9     H      1 

From  the  Cane  of  Good  Hone 

For  touching  at  the  Capo  ttfOooA  Hope 

*  Warranting  one  year's  premium. 

Europe  instead  of  the  United  States  for  the  commencement  or  termination  of  the 
above  passages,  to  bo  at  the  same  rates  as  to  or  from  the  United  States,  to  add  one  per 
cent,  if  in  the  North  Sea  between  October  1  and  March  I. 

No  charge  for  stopping  at  either  Anjer  or  St  Helena. 


UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE. 


OUTWARD  RISKS. 

SAILING. 

RROM  THE  GULF  OF  MBXICO. 

Jan.  15  to  Jnly  18. 

July  Iff  to  Oct.  15. 

Oct.  15  to  Jan.  19. 

To  a  port  in  tbe  North    Sea,  in    Belgium,   Holland, 
GflT^ianT.  H weden.  Denmark .  Ac. ..............  ...« 

percent. 
9       to  9  1-4 

1  8-4.,  9 

1   1-9  „  1  8-4 

1  l-«  „  1  8-4 
18-4  ..9 

percent. 

8  to4 

9  8-4  ,.4 

9  1-9  „  8 

9  1-9^9 

9>-l,.  8 

percent. 
8        to  4 

T^  A  fMirt  In  Onmt  Britain.  Iieland.  or  France. ........ 

1  8-4  ^  t 

not  beyond  Sirilv  and  Malta. 

1  9-4  M  9 

9         n9  1-4 

FROM  ATLANTIC  PORTS, 

F^b.  15  to  Joly  18. 

July  15  to  Oct.  15. 

Oct.  15  to  Feh.  1ft. 

tW  EL  Peteiabura.  or  a  nortia  the  BaMe 

peroent. 
1  8-1  to  9 

1   1-9  M  1   »^ 
1  1-4  „  1  1-9 

1  1-4  »  1  1-t 

1  1-9  M  1  »-f 

percent. 
9        to4 
1  »-4».9 
1  1-t,.  1  8-4 

1  1-t  »  I  »-4 

1  8-1  „9 

percent. 

Ta  North  Sea,  Germany,  Holland,  *c  one  port. 

To  Great  Britain.  Frasoe,  or  Ireland,  eooport 

9  1-t  to  8  1-t 
1  1-9  „   9 

1  1-t  •>  9 

1  9-4  „  9 

1-4  per  oBBt  flMy  \m  d«d«Bi»d  btm  fkm  abefv*  t9tbm»  mm  eotton« 
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AMERICA. 
To  Porte  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico— in  the  Unite 

HOMBWARD   RISKS. 


PORTS. 

S    A    I    L    I    N 

Mnrch  1    to  June  l-V    June  13  to  Aug.  15. 

Aug. 

From  the  Baltic -See  Table. 

From  a  port  in  the  North  Sea  ... 

Prom  a  port  ia  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  general  cargo 

From  a  port  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,    dry  gr>oils,  with  are- 
race  on  each  cackacc*.. ....... 

per  cent. 

•2         to  2   1-2 

1  3-4  „  «  1-4 

2  .,2  1-2 
1  .V4  „  2  1-2 

1  3-4  „   2  1-2 

2  H    2  !-« 

per  cent. 
3         to  3  1-2 

2  .V4  „    3  1-4 

8          „  3  1-2 
«  3-4  „  3  1-1 

2  »-4  .,    3  1-4 

3  „  3  1-2 

2^ 

1   3- 

2 

From  Havre        ditto        ditto... 

From  a  port  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, not  east  of  Malta 

From  a  port  in  the    Mediterra- 
nean, beyond  Sicily  and  Malta 

1  3- 
1  3- 
2 

To  Ports  North-Eastward  of  Cape  Florida— in  the 


PORTS. 

S  A  I  1 

March  1  to  Oct.  1. 

From  the  BalUc— see  Tabic. 

From  the  Narth  Sea 

per  cent. 
11-2    to  2 

From  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  general  cargoes.. 

Ditto           ditto           ditto           dry   goods,  with 

aTenige  on  each  package.. 

11-4    „  1  1-S 
1   l-S  „  3 

From  Havre           ditto   "      ditto           ditto 

From  a  port  in  the  south  of  Karope,  not  east  of 
Malta; 

11-4    ,.1   1-2 
11-4    „  1    1-2 

Frtim  a  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  beyond  Sicily 
snd  Malta 

1    1-2    „« 

One-qoarter  per  cent  to  be  added  on  hardware. 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

1.  If  there  be  any  lime  on  board  on  cargo,  or  on  freight,  fi 
the  premium  for  the  passage. 

2.  If  any  goods  are  shipped  and  insured  as  on  deck,  not  lei 
be  charged,  with  condition  not  to  be  liable  for  damage  by  wet  c 
loss  under  fifteen  per  cent. 

3.  The  north-east,  or  unfavourable  monsoon  in  the  China  s< 
China,  is  from  the  1st  day  of  October  to  the  1st  day  of  April. 

4.  The  south-west,  or  unfavourable  monsoon  for  homeward 
day  of  April  to  the  Ist  day  of  October. 

5.  The  hurricane  months  in  the  West  India  latitudes^  are  frc 
the  loth  day  of  October,  and  said  latitudes  shall  be  considered  af 
of  10  degrees  and  28  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  58  degree 
lon^tude. 

6.  The  North  Sea,  as  expressed  for  additional  premiums  for 
the  Ist  day  of  October  to  the  1st  day  of  March),  is  considered  n 
north,  and  east  of  longitude  2  degrees  east. 

7.  For  any  other  division  or  allowance  of  average  for  partia 
of  the  assured  under  deck,  than  is  pro>ided  for  in  our  printed  foi 
premium  shall  be  charged  of  not  less  than  one-quarter  per  cent,  < 
cases  frx>m  Great  Britain  and  Havre  already  provided  for  in  this 
north  and  east  of  Florida  coastwise,  on  whidi  not  less  than  one 
premium  shall  be  charged. 

8.  To  add  not  less  than  one-quarter  per  cent  for  each  port  ui 
the  beguining  or  the  ending  of  the  voyage,  for  each  time  used  ;  < 
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the  1 4  th  article,  and,  except  Elsineur,  Anjer,  St.  Helena,  and  a  port  for  advice  in  the  Bri« 
tish  Channel. 

9.  In  all  cases  of  over-insurance,  ten  per 'cent  of  the  return  premium  is  to  he  retained 
hy  the  insurers,  not  exceeding  one-half  iier  cent  on  the  amount  of  short  property. 

10.  Premiums  on  vessels  and  freights  not  to  be  less  than  those  on  cargoes  of  general 
merchandise  for  same  voyages. 

1 1 .  Si>ecie  and  bullion,  excepting  to  port  or  ports  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or 
Cape  Horn,  to  be  insured  as  the  parties  may  agree :  provided,  that  it  shall  never  be  at  a 
greater  reduction  than  one- third  from  the  rates  herein  fixed  for  merchandise  on  the  same 
passage. 

12.  Specie  and  bullion,  to  port  or  ports  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn, 
may  be  insiu^d  at  one-quarter  per  cent  less  than  merchandise. 

13.  When  several  passages  are  included  in  the  same  policy,  the  rates  for  each  passage 
are  to  be  added  together. 

14.  If  insurance  be  made  from  foreign  ports  to  port  or  ports  of  discharge,  or  final  port 
of  discharge,  in  the  United  States,  the  coastwise  premium  to  be  added  for  each  port  used, 
more  than  one,  in  the  ITnited  States. 

15.  With  regard  to  risks  not  provided  for  in  this  tariff,  it  is  agreed  that  the  parties  are 
to  make  contracts  at  discretion,  but  it  is  expected  that  companies  will  require  rates  equiva- 
lent to  those  named  in  this  tariff  on  risks  of  like  value,  acting  in  g^ood  faith,  and  not  taking 
one  risk  for  a  lower  rate  in  consideration  of  receiving  the  tariff  rates  on  another. 

16.  Copenhagen  is  considered  as  in  the  Baltic. 

17.  Gotten  burg  is  not  considered  as  in  the  Baltic. 

Inland  Navigation  Insurances.  —  The  Boston  premiums  for  inland 
insurances  are  so  nearly  the  same  as  those  in  the  tariff  of  premiums  which  we 
have  inserted  under  the  head  of  '^  New  York,"  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
insert  those  of  Boston  here. 


CLASSES  OF  hazards  AND  RATES  OF  PREMIUMS  FOR  INSURANCE  AGAINST  LOSS 
OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE,  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  AS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  NEW 
Y'ORK  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

RULES. 

1.  When  two  buildings,  ha^-ing  no  interior  communication,  are  offered  for  insurance, 
a  specific  sum  must  be  insured  on  each,  and  in  like  manner  on  property  in  each  ;  but  two 
buildings,  having  interior  communication,  and  occupied  by  the  same  person^  may  be  con- 
sdered  as  one  building. 

2.  When  a  building,  or  two  or  more  buildings  communicating,  are  occupied  by  two  or 
more  tenants,  either  of  whom  requires  the  hazardous  or  extra-hazardous  privilege,  the  other 
tenants,  as  well  as  each  of  the  buildings,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  charge. 

3.  When  two  buildings  adjoining,  with  separate  walb  through  the  roof,  communicate 
by  doors  or  other  openings,  yfr^  cents  additional  premium  to  be  charged  on  such  and  their 
eontents,  if  occupied  by  more  than  one  tenant. 

Note, — No  charge  to  be  made  for  want  of  coping  on  a  separating  wall  on  which  the 
diarge  is  made  for  communication. 

4.  Policies  may  be  once  renewed  for  the  ratio  of  the  premium  required  for  the  period 
of  time  for  which  the  tx)l]cy  was  originally  made. 

5.  Policies,  with  the  consent  of  the  company,  may  be  assigned,  or  may  be  transferred 
firom  one  building  to  another,  the  difference  in  the  rislc,  if  any,  beine  pud. 

6.  A  policy  may  be  cancelled  by  retaining  the  short  rate  for  the  time  expired,  but  in 
no  case  for  less  than  one  month,  and  the  premium  for  unexpired  time  allowed  in  a  new 
ingamice,  or  refunded. 

7.  Cttrpentera'  risks  (ot  jyUen  days,  may  be  granted  once  during  the  existence  of  the 

vol..  II.  6  T 
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isame  policy,  gratis  ;  but  if  granted  for  more  than  fifteen  days 
charged  according  to  the  scale  for  short  insurances. 

8.  No  premium  for  less  than  one  month  shall  in  any  case 
carpenters'  risk,  which  may  be  taken  for  fifteen  days  at  half  the 

CLASSES  OF    BUILDINGS,    AND    RATES  OF  ANNUAL    PRKl 

NEW  YORK. 

The  rates  affixed  to  the  several  classes,  are  the  premiums  < 
for  purposes  not  hazardous,  or  containing  merchandise,  or  othe 
When  otherwise  occupied,  the  following  additional  premiums  ar 
as  well  as  on  merchandise  and  other  property  therein  : 

Hazardous  occupancy  ....... 

Extra  hazardous  ditto      ....... 

S[)ecially  hazardous,  the  premium  that  may  be  agreed  on  in  eac 
Merchandise,   not  hazardous,  is  charged  in  addition  to  the  rat 
taining  it     ........  . 

Merchandise,  and  other  articles,  denominated  hazardous  o 
which  a  star  (*)  is  prefixed  in  the  classes  of  hazards  and  minii 
in  reams,  books,  stationery,  watches,  jewellery,  &c.),  are  deeme< 
in  which  they  are  contained,  or  other  property  therein. — The  a< 
articles  being  charged,  because  of  their  peculiar  hability  to  dam 

DWELLING    HOUSES. 

1st  Class.  Buildings  of  brick  or  stone,  roof  of  tile,  slate,  or  mc 
the  roof,  and  coped,  per  100  dollars    .... 
If  gable  or  party  walls  below  the  roof 

2nd.  Buildings  of  brick  or  stone,  roof,  tile,  slate,  or  metal,  and  j 

3rd,  Buildings  of  brick  or  stone,  roof,  wood 

4th.  Buildings  of  wood,  with  brick  front,  and  filled  in  with  bricl 

6th.  Buildings  of  w(X)d,  with  brick  front,  filled  in  to  the  plate 
Or  buildings  of  wood,  filled  in  to  the  peak 
Or  buildings  of  wood,  adjoining  brick  walls  on  each  side 

6th.  Buildings  of  wood,  with  hollow  walls,  and  brick  front 
Or  buildings  of  wood,  filled  in  to  the  plate 
Or  buildings  of  wood,  adjoining  a  brick  wall  on  each  side 

7th.  Buildings  of  wood,  with  hollow  walls,  fronting  on  the  stre^ 
Or  buildings  of  wood  in  the  rear        .... 
Note, — Buildings  which  partake  of  two  or  more  classes,  to  be  el 

price. 

WAREHOUSES    AND    STORES. 


Of  the  following  description,  will  be  insured,  per  100  dollars, 
Situated — in  streets  not  less  than  fifty  feet  wide. 
Height — not  exceeding  forty  feet 

Walls — brick  or  stone,  independent,  and  twelve  inches  or 
Or  party  walls,  sixteen  inches  to  the  garret  floor. 
Or  party  walls,  twelve  inches  to  the  garret  floor,  with  pro 
The  gable  or  party  walls  in  each  case  carried  above  the  to 
No  o^nings  in  the  gable  walls,  excepting  on  the  comer  o 

Roof — file,  slate,  metal,  or  cement. 

Gutters — ^brick,  stone,  or  metal. 

Window  shutters — solid  iron,  excepting  the  lower  story  frmt 
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No  dormar  windows,  unless  with  iron  shutters,  the  sides  and  roof  of  fire-proof  ma- 
terials. 
No  sky-lights,  exceeding  ten  square  feet. 

Additional  Charges  for  variations  from  the  foregoing  description,  cents. 

Street — less  than  fifty  feet  wide,  for  each  foot  less  .  ....       1 

Height — more  than  forty  feet  from  the  sidewalk  to  the  eavo  of  the  roof,  for  the 

excess^per  foot  . 2 

Note, — The  highest  part  of  the  front  in  all  cases  to  he  measured,  and  when  fronting 

on  two  streets,  the  lowest  front  to  be  taken.     In  measuring  the  height  of 

buildings,  or  the  width  of  streets,  the  odd  inches  are  not  to  be  taken  into  the 

account. 

Walls — twelve  inch  party  walls  to  the  g^arret  floor,  without  projections,  for  each 

wall 6 

Note, — This  charge  not  to  be  made  on  buildings  less  than  four  stories  high. 
Gable  or  party  walls — not  above  the  roof,  for  each  wall  .         .         .         .         .3 

Roof — tile,  slate,  or  metal,  and  a  part  wood 6 

All  wood      .............     15 

Shutters — not  of  solid  iron,  for  each  wall 5 

Excepting  the  lower  story  fronting  the  street,  and  excepting  one  of  the  walls 
at  the  comer  of  a  street,  if  the  other  be  charged. 
Gutters — not  of  brick,  stone,  or  metal,  front  and  rear,  for  each         ....       5 

Comer  buildings  to  be  charged  for  only  one  front 
Domiar  windows — without  iron  shutters,  or  without  the  sides  and  roof  of  fire-proof 

materials  .............       «5 

Skylights — exceeding  ten  square  feet 5 

Note, — Wlien  the  premises  are  occupied  by  one  tenant  only,  five  cents  per  100  dollars 
are  to  be  deducted  from  the  rate  of  premium.  The  separate  use  of  fire  or  lights  to  con- 
stitute two  tenants. 

When  the  rate  of  a  building  exceeds  100  cents  (exclusive  of  the  charge  for  occupancy), 
the  excess  to  be  discretionary. 

CLASSES   OF  HAZARDS. 

Not  I/azardotts. — Goods  not  hazardous  are  to  be  insured  at  five  cents  per  100  dol- 
lars in  addition  to  the  rate  of  the  building  in  which  they  are  contained;  including  coffee, 
flour,  household  furniture,  indigo,  linen,  paints  ground  in  oil,  potash,  rice,  spices,  sugars, 
teas,  threshed  grain,  wine  in  casks,  and  such  articles  as  are  usually  kept  in  dry -goods' 
stores. 

Hazardous. — The  following  trades  and  occupations,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
are  considered  hazardous,  and  are  charged  ten  cents  per  100  dollars,  in  addition  to  the 
rate  or  premium  on  the  building,  viz. : — *Basket-sellers  ;  block  and  pump-makers;  China 
or  earthen  or  glass-ware,  or  plate-glass  in  boxes,  crates,  or  casks;  cotton  in  bales;  fire 
crackers  and  other  fire  works;  flax;  grocers  with  any  hazardous  articles;  gun- smiths; 
♦hardware  and  cutlery;  hat-finishers,  hay  pressed  in  bundles;  hemp;  liquor  bottling  cellars; 
•looking-glasses  in  boxes;  Manilla  grass;  ^milliners'  stock;  oil;  *paper-hanging3 ;  *paper 
in  reams ;  pitch;  porter  houses  ;  rags  in  packages  ;  sail  makers;  saltpetre  ;  cigar-makers  ; 
apirituous  liquors;  sulphur;  tallow;  tar;  taverns;  turpentine;  victualling-shops;  *win- 
dow-glass  in  boxes;  wine-dealers'  stock,  not  including  wine  in  glass,  unpacked;  *wine,  in 
glass;  in  packages;  ♦wooden-ware sellers. 

Kxtra  hazardous. — The  following  trades  and  occupations,  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise, are  deemed  extra  hazardous,  and  will  be  charged  twenty-five  cents  and  upwards  per 
1(X)  dollars,  in  ad<iition  to  the  rate  of  premium  on  the  building,  viz. : — Acids,  infinmmable; 
alcohol;  apothecaries;  basket-bleachers  or  makers;  blacksmitlis  ;  boat-builders;  *book- 
sollers*  stock ;  brass  founders ;  brush-makers'  stock ;  •cabinet-makers'  stock  ;  carvers  ; 
Cliina,  or  earthen,  or  glass-ware,  or  looking-glasses  unpacked,  and  buildings  in  which  the 
aiune  is  packed  or  unpacked  ;  choco]ate-ma£:er8 ;  colourmen's  stock  ;  ♦confectioners'  stock  ; 
coopers;  copper  plate  printers ;  dmggists;  ether;  fur  dressers;  erate-makers;  ♦jewellers' 
stock ;  lamp  manu&ctories  ;  ♦lamp  sellers'  stock  ;  lime  unslaked  ;  liquor,  in  glass,  uu- 
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packed.  {JVote, — To  subject  the  building  and  its  contents  to 
Morocco  manufacturers  ;  ^optical,  mathematical,  and  musical 
perfumers'  stock  ;  painters'  stock ;  phosphorus  ;  'pictures  and 
ware  manufactories ;  plumbers  and  pewterers ;  *pocket-book  n 
newspapers  or  engravings  ;  rag  stores ;  ship  chancers  ;  'silyerac 
snuff-makers  ;  soap-makers  ;  spirits  oJF  turpentine  ;  stove  raanuf 
workers  ;  tobacco  manufactories  ;  «toy  shop  keepers'  stock  ;  tyj. 
turners;  upholstery  manufactures;  varnish;  'watch-makers'  st 
or  plate  glass,  xmpacked ;  wine,  in  glass,  unpacked. 

Specially  hazardotis, — The  following  are  deemed  specially 
charged,  in  addition  to  the  rate  of  the  building,  as  per  table  o 
Bakers  ;  bark-mills  ;  bleaching- works ;  blind-makers ;  bookbin^ 
works ;  cabinet-makers  ;  car{)enters  ;  chair-makers  ;  chemists 
makei*s;  confectionery- makers;  coni-kills;  copper-smiths  ;  cottoi 
distillers  ;  dyers  ;  firework-makers ;  flax-mills  ;  frame-makers  ; 
mills  ;  gas  makers  or  sellei"s  ;  grist  or  flour  mills  ;  gunpowder ; 
unpacked ;  houses  building  or  repairing ;  ink-makers ;  iron  fou 
factiu*ei*s ;  lamp-black  manufacturers;  livery  stables;  lumber 
malt-houses  ;  matches -makers ;  metal  mills  ;  musical  instrum< 
houses  ;  oil-mills  ;  packing  buildings  and  yards  ;  paper-mills  ;  pc 
or  grooving  mills;  pocketbook-makers ;  powder-mills;  printers 
rectifiers  of  liquors  ;  rope-makers  ;  sash  makers ;  saw-mills ;  sp 
stables  (private)  ;  steamboats ;  steam-engines  in  use  ;  sugar  r< 
chandlers  ;  tanners  ;  tar  boiling-houses;  theatres  and  other  pla 
timber  yards  ;  turpentine  distillers  ;  varnish- makers  ;  wool-mills 
and  manufactiu'ing  establishments,  and  all  trades  and  occupation 
heat,  not  before  enumerated. 

Country  Houses. — Constructed  of  brick,  stone,  or  wood,  deta< 
gered  by  other  buildings      .  .  .         .         .60  cents  pc 

If  roof  of  slate  or  metal,  10  cents  per  100  dollars 
may  be  deducted. 

Barns  and  stables       .  .  .         .         .     .     85 

Xotc,  —  When  good  and  sufficient  electric  conductors  are  at 
dollars  mav  be  deducted. 


Minimum   Rates  for  Hazardous,  Extra  Hazardous,  anc 

Risks,  to  be  added  to  the  Rate  of  the  Bu 

Note,  — When  goods,  hazardous  or  extra  hazardous,  are  stoi 
a  building  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any  trade  or  vo 
mis,  extra  hazardous,  or  specially  hazardous,  such  building,  as  v 
therein,  shall  be  charged  with  the  additional  premium  to  which  t 
excepting  when  a,  star  (*)  is  prefixed,  which  is  intended  to  denote 
to  be  charged, — but  not  the  mdlding,  or  other  goods  not  hazardi 

The  origin  of  the  fires,  during  the  year  1840,  accord 

of  the  commissioners^  report,  were : — 

Supposed  to  be  by  hicendiaries,  forty-three  ;  supposed  to  \h 
dental,  twenty-three  ;  cause  unknown,  two  ;  by  an  incendiary,  o; 
ncys,  three ;  defect  in  chimneys,  three ;  sparks  from  forge,  two  ; 
foco  matches,  three ;  lighted  candle,  one ;  spirit  lamp,  one ;  def« 
not  ascertained,  two ;  from  stove-pipe,  one ;  sparks  from  candle,  i 

Description  of  Buildings  in  which  Fire  originated. — Fra 
brick,  thirty. four;  stone,  three;  brick  fironts,  five  ;  fire  proof,  th 
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The  Atlantic  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  has,  in  ten  years,  divided  249^  per 
cent,  and  had  in  1841  a  surplus  on  hand  of  150  per  cent,  which,  if  divided,  would  give  the 
stockholders  their  cu>ital  back,  and  300  per  cent ;  and  if  the  interest  on»the  dividends  were 
added,  the  sum  would  be  much  larger. 

The  following  are  the  dividends  declared  the  first  ten  years : — 


July  Itt,  Ig90.. 


Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
Jaly 
Jan. 
Jaly 
Jan. 
July 


1831.. 
1831.. 
1B3S.. 
1839.. 
1833.. 
1833.. 
1834.. 
1834.. 
1833.. 
1833.. 


per  ci  nt. 

6 

3 

7 

ft 

0 

6 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Jan.  Ut,  1836... 


July 

Jan.  „ 

July  „ 

Jan.  „ 

Jaly  „ 

Jan.  „ 

July  H 

Jan.  « 

Jaly  n 


1836.. 
1837.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1838... 
1889.. 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1840.. 


per  cent. 
2A 
Sft 
25 

15 

13 

lU 

«24 

15 

15 


Table  of  the  Rates  of  Insurance  of 

one  hundred  Dollars 

Dn  a  single  Life. 

Age. 

One 

S«Ten 

For 

Age. 

Uue 

Seven 

For 

Age. 

One 

Seven 

For 

Year. 

Yoars. 

life. 

Year. 

Yean. 

Life. 

Year. 

Yearn. 

Life. 

dim.  CIS. 

dlrt.rtn 

tUrs.  rfa. 

(lira,  eta 

dlra.c'a. 

dlra.rU. 

dlr«.cLi. 

dlrs.rt*. 

dlra.cts. 

14 

7*2 

t¥\ 

1     53 

SO 

1    31 

1     36 

2    36 

46 

1     92 

I     98 

3    87 

19 

77 

88 

1     56 

81 

1     32 

1     42 

2    43 

47 

1     93 

1     90 

4     01 

IG 

H4 

90 

1     G2 

32 

1     33 

1    46 

2     .M) 

48 

1     94 

2    02 

4     17 

17 

86 

1             "' 

1     65 

33 

1     3t 

1     48 

2     57 

49 

I     05 

2    04 

4    49 

18 

W* 

1         va 

1     60 

3« 

;       1     35 

1     50 

1    64 

50 

1     96 

2    09 

4    60 

ID 

90 

M 

1     73 

33 

1     36 

1     53 

2    75 

51 

1     97 

2    20 

4     75 

•20 

91 

u.^ 

1     77 

36 

1     39 

1     57 

2    81 

52 

2    02 

2    37 

4    90 

'21 

M 

07 

1     82 

37 

1    43 

1     63 

2    90 

53 

3     10 

2    39 

ft    24 

« 

'M 

99 

1     8H 

38 

1       1    48 

1     70 

3    03 

54 

2     18 

2     89 

ft    49 

23 

l>7 

1     03 

1     93 

39 

1       1    57 

1     76 

3     11 

55 

2     32 

3    21 

ft    78 

«4 

V9 

1     07 

1     US 

40 

'       1     69 

1     83 

3    20 

56 

2    47 

3    56 

a    05 

13 

I     00 

1      12 

2     04 

41 

1       »    ^ 

1     M 

3    31 

57 

2    70 

4    20 

6    27 

96 

1     07 

I     J7 

2     11 

42 

1     85 

I     89 

3    40 

58 

3     14 

4    31 

6    50 

27 

1      12 

1      23 

2     17 

43 

1     89 

1     92 

3    51 

59 

3    07 

4     63 

6    75 

W 

1     20 

1      2S 

2     24 

44 

I     90 

1     94 

3    63 

60 

4    33 

4     91 

7    00 

29 

1      28 

1      35 

2    31 

45 

1     01 

1     96 

3    73 

LIGHTHOUSE  ESTABLISHMENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(Extracts  from  Rei>ort8  to  Congress.) 

Original  Cost  of  Construction, — The  committee  have  gone  no  further  hack  than  the 
year  1791,  when  the  number  of  lighthouses  were  only  ten,  and  the  entire  expense  of  that 
year  was  22,000  dollars.  From  that  period  to  the  present,  the  increase  has  kept  pace  with 
the  rapidly  growing  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  country. 

The  present  number  of  lighthouses  is 256 

„  lightboats 30 

„  beacons  without  lights  ...       35 

„  buoys,  about 1000 

The  total  cost  of  the  lighthouse,  lightboat,  beacon,  and  buoy  establishment 

(including  cost  of  sites,  buildings,  repairs,  maintenance,  &c.),  from  1791  dollars. 

to  1817,  was  (round  numbers) 1,872,000 

from  1817  to  1841 7,216,000 


Total 9,088,000 

Being  an  averagt;  per  annum  expense  of  about  180,000  dollars. 
The  total  cost  of  building  lighthouses  (including  cost  of  sites),  lightboats, 

beacons,  and  buoys,  iProm  1791  to  1817,  was 305,000 

1817  to  1841 1,910,000 

Total      .....  2,215,000 

Deduct  cost  of  beacons  and  buoys 500,000 

Total  for  286  lighthouses  and  boats         .     .  V^l  V^f^f^ 
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Being  an  average  of  about  6000  dollars :  showing,  in  the 
great  economy  in  these  constructions.*     Probably  truer  econ< 
suited  by  more  liberal  appropriations  for  these  works,  there 
and  permanency.t 

Comparative  Costs  of  Different  Years, — The  amount  of 
year,  compared  with  that  of  another  year,  will  appear  more 
number  of  new  constructions,  either  of  houses  or  boats,  ir 
amount  of  repairs,  cost  of  oil,  &c.  Some  seasons  are  noted  for 
of  their  storms  ;  in  such  years  the  expense  of  repairs  will  \ 
nished  us,  therefore,  will  only  enable  us  to  draw  conclusions  f 
of  the  general  expenditure. 

The  entire  expense  of  1841  was  474,000  dollars;  show 
decrease  of  that  of  1791,  when,  with  ten  lighthouses,  the  exp 
only  22,000  dollars.  Had  the  expense  remained  in  the  ratio  < 
lights,  it  would  have  been,  in  1841,  643,000  dollars. 

In  1820,  the  number  of  lighthouses,  &c  ,  were  fifty-five, 
for  the  year  was  244,000  dollars.  It  should  have  l)een  842,C 
increase  of  expenditure  had  been  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase 
so  of  1835 :  number  of  houses,  201  ;  expenditure,  382,000  do 
1841  should  have  been  549,000  dollars. 

For  the  last  four  years  the  amount  expended  in  comparis4 
the  building  of  houses  and  purchase  of  sites,  has  been  great; 
the  committee,  greater  than  the  requirements  of  navigation  d 
1841,  the  aggregate  amount  of  expenditure  for  all  purposes  w 
this  amount  there  was  expended,  in  the  same  time,  for  purch 
533,000  dollars ;  being  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  expei 
for  the  same  objects  for  twenty- five  years,  from  1816  to  1841. 

It  has  been  hardly  possible  that  an  unnecessary  lighthou 
since  1837.  In  that  year  Congress,  for  the  first  time,  very  wii 
Navy  Commissioners  to  cause  thorough  examinations  and  sur 
pctent  officers  of  the  navy  of  all  the  sites  proposed  for  ligh) 
Act  of  the  3rd  of  March,  in  that  year.     These  examinations  ai 

Comparative  Cost  of  Const  me  tion, — From  a  report  of  the 
made  to  Congress,  in  IS3()  (Ex.  Doc.  1835 — 36,  vol.  iii..  No 
cost  of  lighthouses  in  the  United  States  is  on  an  average 
England  the  cost  is  19,000  dollars,  and  in  France  8000  dollar 
Director-General  of  France  (see  Report  of  Select  Committer 
August  8,  1834,  Appendix  R.),  it  appears  that  the  average 
lighthouses,  &c.,  in  1832  and  1833,  was  more,  by  some  hunc 
estimate  of  the  secretary. 

The  same  report  shows  (p.  7)  that  the  average  cost  of  t 
from  1820  to  1834,  also  exceeds  the  calculation  of  the  secretai 


♦  The  expense  of  beacons  and  buoys,  from  1791  to  1819,  was  2( 
this  period,  the  expense  has  no  douht  been  greater,  annually.  Durio 
house,  and  beacon,  and  buoy  accounts,  have  been  classed  together,  r 
tain  what  the  lighthouse  establishment  proper  should  be  clmrged  w 
dollars  per  annum,  for  beacons  and  buoys,  from  1791  to  K841,  is,  no  d 
in  the  aggregate  500,000  dollars. 

t  Since  writing  this  report,  the  committee  liave  received  from  tl 
statement  (marked  B),  giving  the  number  of  lighthouses  built  since 
from  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  average  cost  of  these  lighthou 
less  than  5^300  dollars  Tlie  expenditures  are  less  than  the  appropru 
more  than  'J24,000  dollars. 

From  the  statement  furnished  by  the  auditor,  annexed  (marked  C 
the  construction  of  thirty-three  lightboats  averages  about  9100dolla 
for  these  constructions  is  less  than  the  appropriations  by  59,000  dolla: 
penditure  for  these  objects  of  *28d,000  dollars  less  than  the  appropriati 
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The  uverag^e  cost  of  sites  and  building  thirteen  li«^hts  in  Ireland  under  the  Dublin 
Board,  from  1820  to  1834,  is  more  than  65,000  dollars.— (Ibid.,  p.  74.) 

From  an  estimate  made  by  M.  Fresnel,  French  Director  of  Lights  (Ibid.,  Appendix  R., 
p.  236),  it  is  shown,  that — 

dollars. 
Thirty-one  lights,  to  be  built  in  1833,  1834,  1835,  and  1836,  would 

cost  on  an  average  about 20,000 

Ditto,  apparatus,  lantern,  lamps,  &c.        ......      4,500 

Of  these  thirty-one  lights,  eighteen  were  to  be  of  the  Brst  order,  and 

would  cost,  on  an  average,  for  sites  and  building       .         .         .     .    27,000 

Ditto,  apparatus,  lantern,  lamps,  &c 5,500 

Expense  of  Establishmetit,  compared  with  that  of  England  and  France. — From  a 
report  of  the  Fifth  Auditor,  made  to  Congress,  October  1,  1835,  it  appears  that — 

dollars. 
The  average  expenses,  per  annum,  of  sustaining  each  lighthouse,  in- 
cluding repairs,  salaries  of  keepers,  oil,  &c.,  was         .         .         .     .       911 

Ditto,  lighiboats 2862 

Ditto,  lighthouses  in  England 2268 

Ditto,  lightboats  in  England 5922 

From  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  referred  to  (p.  30),  the  average  expense  of 
each  of  the  lights  is  as  follows : — 

£      dollars. 
Thirty-six  lighthouses  in  England  under  Trinity  Board  .         ..511 
Thirty-four         ditto         Ireland         ditto       ditto  .         .     500 

Thirty-two  ditto         Scotland      ditto      ditto         .         .     .     514 

Average 508  =  2450 

American,  as  above 911 

Difference  in  favour  of  America  1 539 

Expense  of  LigfU- Boats, 

£      dollars. 
Thirteen  boaU  in  England       ...  ...     1334 

Three         ditto     Ireland J  080 

Average 1207  =  5841 

American,  as  above 2862 

Difference  in  favour  of  American  boats  ....  .       2979 

From  a  report  made  by  the  Trinity  Board,  to  which  is  intrusted  the  management  of 
ihe  British  lights,  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1837,  the  expenses  are  thus 
suited : — 

dollars. 

Forty- two  lighthouses,  average  expense 2610 

Thirteen  floating  lighU  ditto  8381 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1837,  the  expenses  for  the  same  services  in  the  United 
States  were  as  follows : — 

dollars,  dollars. 

Two  hundred  and  twelve  lighthouses,  average 1115 

Twenty-seven  floating  lights 2391 

Average  expense  of  British  lights     ....  5945 

Ditto  ditto       American  do 1753 

Difference  in  favour  of  American 3742 

Being  more  than  200  per  cent  in  favour  of  American  economy  in  this  branch  of  the 
pnblic  service. 

Betides,   in  England,  commerce  is  heavily  taxed,  in  the  form  of  light-money,  by 
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the  owners  and  lessees  of  lighthouseSy  for  their  own  emolunu 
pensioners  and  charities.  There  are  fourteen  lighthouses  thai 
of  individual  sagacity  and  private  interest  will  usually  insui 
enterprise  or  the  sustaining  of  any  establishment  with  an  ecoi 
used  by  agents  of  governments.  But  the  private  lights  in  E 
expense  much  exceeding  that  of  the  United  States. 

Fourteen  lights  in  hands  of  private  persons  in  England,  1< 

Gross  amount  of  collections  .... 

Allowance  for  collection : 

Expense  of  maintenance       ..... 


Profits 

Average  expense  of  maintenance,  650/.  (3140  dollars)  :   180  ( 
can  expenditure.     (See  same  report,  p.  37.) 

The  annual  expense  of  maintaining  private  lights  of  the  i 
being  on  an  average  4760  dollars.     (Ibid.,  p.  41.) 

The  expense  of  the  third  (smallest)  class  of  individual  ligl 
lars,  being  more  than  120  per  cent  more  than  the  American  lig 

This  comparison  is  highly  favourable  to  the  economy  of  qui 

Comparison  with  French  Lights. — The  report  of  the  sel 
(p.  31),  states  that  the  annual  charge  of  maintaining  a  lens  lig 
340/.,  say  1640  dollars;  but  this  is  exclusive  of  repairs. 

In  all  the  French  accounts  of  **  expense  of  maintenance,* 
says  M.  Fresnel,  principal  engineer  (see  Ibid,  Appendix  ft.), 
(the  British)  expenditures  are  found  mixed  up  with  each   otl 
tenance  and  repairs) ;  hence  the  impossibility  of  arriving*  witl 
at  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  two  services  (French  and  Bril 

Our  accounts  are  mingled  in  the  same  way ;  hence  the  lil 
a  comparison  with  the  expenses  of  the  French  lights. 

That  the  expenditure  of  the  French  establishment  should 
of  Great  Britain,  would  excite  no  surprise,  when  the  relative  > 
taken  into  account. 

The  British  committee  (p.  31),  after  commenting  on  the  ui 
maintenance  of  French  and  British  lights,  say  :  '*  In  explan 
must  be  observed — 

''  1st.  Salaries  to  light-keepers  in  England  are  understood 
in  France. 

^*  2nd.  The  price  of  spermaceti  oil  used  in  England  is  st 
oil  de  colsa  used  in  France." 

Wages  in  this  country  are  much  higher  than  in  Englan< 
sperm  oil.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  great  inequality  in  the  u 
cost  of  oil,  it  will  appear  from  the  evidence  furnished  by  M.  '. 
ment  of  our  light  establishment  cannot  justly  be  reproached  w 
economy.     M.  Fresnel  says  (see  p.  229,  Appendix)  that 

The  annual  expenditure  of  a  light  of  the  first  class  (exclusi^ 
repairs)  is 

The  annual  expenditure  of  alight  of  the  second  class  (exclusi^ 
repairs)  is 

The  annual  expenditure  of  a  light  of  the  third  class  (exclusr 
repairs)  is 

Average        .... 
Some  nine  per  cent  more  than  the  cost  of  American  lights,  iocl 
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The  report  (p.  233)  gives  the  expenditure  of  some  of  the  lights  specifically,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  much  larger  than  the  above  account  of 
M.  Fresnel,  viz. : 

francs.  dollars. 

Ck>rdovan  light  of  the  first  order,  ordinary  annual  expenditure       .     11,598     =    2204 
Expense  of  repairs 950 

Total  expense 3154 

Ushant  light,  first  order  (p.  235),  ordinary  annual  expenditure  (ex- 
clusive of  repairs) 9000     =     1710 

St.  Mathieu  light,  second  order,  ordinary  expenses  (repairs  ex- 
cluded)      6000     =     1140 

The  average  annual  expense  of  these  three  lights  (exclusive  of  repairs)  is  1685  dol- 
lars ;  exceeding,  by  fifty  per  cent,  the  average  expense  of  American  lights. 

The  most  expensive  American  light  is  that  on  Frank's  Island,  having  two  keepers, 
and,  in  1841,  amounted  to  180,623  dollars,  as  follows: 

dlrs.     cts. 
Keeper's  salary        ......     600     00 

Assistant 360     00 

Oil  779  gallons 779     00 

Tubes  glasses,  &c 68     23 

Window  glass  and  putty 9     00 

The  average  expense  of  the  Cordovan  and  Ushant  lights,  both  of  the  first  order, 
was  1957  dollars,  being  more,  by  151  dollars  than  the  Frank's  Island  light. 

The  little  experience  we  have  had  in  this  country  in  the  use  of  the  French  lenticular 
apparatus,  induces  the  belief  that  our  anticipation  in  regard  to  the  saving  of  oil,  will  not 
be  fully  realised. 

The  two  lights  in  the  lens  plan,  at  Neversink,  consume  per  annum  1095  gallons  of 
oil;  they  consumed,  on  the  old  plan  (thirty-one  argand  lamps),  992  gallons  of  oil. 

This  consumption  of  oil  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  a  lens  light  of  the  first  order  in 
France. 

It  is  said  in  the  report  (Ibid.,  p.  32)  that  *'  the  consumption  of  oil  in  the  Cordovan 
lighthouse  is  equal  to  that  of  seventeen  argand  lamps."  The  average  consumption, 
per  annum,  of  such  a  lamp,  is  thirty-five  gallons,  which  gives  to  the  Cordovan  light  a 
consumption  of  595  gallons  per  annum  ;  being  nine  per  cent  more  than  that  of  one  of 
the  Neversink  lights. 

The  French  manufacturer  of  the  lenticular  apparatus  claims  for  it  a  great  saving  of 
oil.  Further  experience  in  this  country  may  demonstrate  the  reality  of  this  claim.  But 
it  remains  to  be  proved  to  what  extent,  if  any,  such  saving  may  be  carried. 

The  communication  of  M.  Lepaute,  the  manufacturer,  to  Governor  Davis  (See 
Senate  Doc.  1st.  Sess.,  26th  Congress,  No.  474),  in  which  he  attempts  to  show  the  dif- 
ference in  the  consumption  of  oil  in  the  French  and  American  lights,  does  not  inform 
us  on  what  authority  the  quantities  of  oil  consumed  in  the  American  houses  are  given. 
With  the  best  intentions  to  give  the  quantities  correct,  he  may  not  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  true  account  of  them. 

He  puts  down  the  quantity  consumed  at  the  two  Neversink  lights,  under  the  old 
plan,  at  1135  gallons;  but  the  amount  consumed  was  992  gallons  only — a  mistake  of 
fifteen  per  cent  in  favour  of  his  statement.  He  also  puts  down  for  the  use  of  lens 
lights  at  that  place,  800  gallons,  but  we  consume  in  them  1095 — a  mistake  of  thirty- 
seven  per  cent  in  favour  of  the  lens  lights.  The  two  mistakes,  combined,  show  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  in  favour  of  the  lenses. 

In  like  manner  he  puts  down  the  consumption  of  oil  at  Frank's  Island  light,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  at  1.050  gallons,  but  the  true  amount  is  only  779  gallons,  an 
error  of  thirty-five  per  cent.  Should  the  same  errors  extend  through  the  whole  of 
his  table  (and  the  committee  have  examined  these  two  cases,  being  the  only  ones  before 
them  showing  the  actual  quantity  of  oil  consumed)  the  result,  as  stated  by  him,  will 
hardly  bear  close  examination. 

VOL.  II.  6    U 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  French  lights  are  superior  to  the 
Their  sea-lights  are  no  doubt  excellent.  They  have  kept  pace  v 
and  the  improvements  of  the  age ;  but  it  is  doubted  whether 
derable  degree  of  superiority  can  be  successfully  maintained, 
mittee  (Ibid  ,  p.  31,)  say  the  British  lights  are  considered  gener 
ficient  for  the  purposes  they  are  intended  for,  and  superior  to  I 
lights,  many  of  which  are  harbour  lights,  and,  perhaps,  small  in  < 
lights." 

CoMPAuisoN  of  American  and  French  Lights  in  regard  to 
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Ut  order,  aTerage  porl6c,  about    f^  leagues    20  milefl. 
2ad  ditto        „  ,,  „  0        M  >»    » 

3rd  ditto       „  „  „  5       „  15    „ 


3rd  order,  ^mall,  arerage 
4ih  ditto  „ 

Harbour  and  watch  ligbt 
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1  at  order 27  ris.; 

Ditto    ditto... 

Ditto    ditto 

Ditto    ditto... 

9nd  order S    „ 

3rd  ditto R     „ 

3rd  ditto  (atuallj  3    „ 
4tb  ditto 34    „ 


2  of  0  leagued  portee,  27  miles. 

3  „ 

4  „ 
IH  „ 

2  » 


3  ., 
31  ,. 


21 
21 
IH 
18 
15 
12 
9 


Harbour  Iigbta...32,  Tis.; 

Ditto    ditto , 

Ditto    ditto H 

Ditto    ditto „ 

Ditto    ditto M 

Whole  number,  I0(). 
Areragc  of  the  whole,  my 
Arerage  of  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  3i 


The  committee  are  unable  to  give  the  reach  of  visibility  of  i 
United  States.  The  limits  of  those  which  have  been  ascertainet 
that  they  are,  on  an  average,  larger  than  the  French  lights. 

Professor  Paine,  of  Cambridge  College,  in  1838,  made  a  sun 
in  Boston  bay  and  vicinity.  (See  House  Report,  Third  Session. 
No.  187.)  He  says  : — "  I  therefore  feel  myself  warranted  in  dr 
elusions  :  that,  in  ordinary  clear  weather,  our  best  lights,  such  ; 
Scituatc,  &c.,  are  visible  from  the  mast-head  of  a  square-rigged 
miles  ;  that  our  second  class  of  lights,  such  as  those  on  Tli 
point,  the  high  light  on  Baker's  island,  and  those  on  Plum 
twenty  to  twenty-two  miles;  and  that  the  third  class,  such 
island,  Ipswich  beach,  Squam,  Marblehead,  and  Long  Island 
fifteen  to  eighteen  miles." 

Lieutenant  Bache,  in  his  report,  to  which  reference  has  beei 
of  visibility  of  fifteen  lights,  varying  from  nineteen  to  twel\ 
fourteen  miles.  Of  these  lights,  eight  were  of  the  third  class 
reflectors  ;  five  of  the  second  clasp,  having  fourteen  inch  reflect 
class,  with  eighteen  inch  reflectors.  Mr.  Lewis  gives  a  statem 
the  lights  of  the  first  class,  from  Passamaquoddy  to  Souti 
Mississippi,  in  November,  1839,  ranging  from  fifteen  to  thirl 
twenty-four  miles.  —  (Senate  Document,  1837 — 38,  vol.  ii., 
superintendent  of  lights  at  Baltimore,  gives  the  port6es  of  twc 
peake,  ranging  from  ten  to  twenty  miles,  averaging  fifteen  miles 

Mr.  Anderson,  superintendent  at  Portland,  Maine,  says,  th 
in  that  vicinity  can  be  seen  from  twelve  to  eighteen  miles.  The 
seen  at  sea.  Also,  that  twelve  coast-lights  in  the  same  vicinity 
ten  leagues. — (Ibid.) 

It  appears  from  a  list  of  the  lighthouses,  published  by  the  i 
that  the  average  "reach  of  light"  of  seventy-six  lighthouses 
whose  reach  is  given)  is  nineteen  miles.     The  average  "  reach** 
(Neversink,  Baker's  island,  &c.)  is  twenty-seven  miles  and  a  he 

The  committee  believe  that  the  statements  of  average  distai 
made  by  Professor  Paine,  is  true  in  regard  to  all  our  lights. 

The  average  reach  of  light  of  170  British  lights,  as  shown  in 
at  the  Hydrographical  office,  Admiralty,  in  1832,  is  less  tbi 
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average  reach  of  8ix  of  their  best  lights  (Needles,  Beachy  Head,  Lundy,  &c.)  is  twenty- 
eight  miles  and  a  half. 

In  comparison  with  the  progress  of  improvement  in  the  old  world,  our  march  in  this, 
as  in  almost  every  other  useful  establishment,  has  been  extremely  rapid.  In  the  com- 
paratively short  period  of  fifty  years,  we  have  built  276  lighthouses  and  boats.  Since 
1812,  the  useful  effect  of  our  lights  has  been  nearly  doubled,  and  the  consumption  of 
oil  lessened  by  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  For  centuries  before  our  existence  as  a  nation, 
l^ugland  and  France  had  been  commercial  nations  ;  but,  up  to  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  no  improvement  had  been  made  in  the  quality  of  their  lights.  About  that 
period  oil  was  substituted  for  coal.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1812,  we  had  forty  light- 
houses fitted  up  with  patent-lamps  and  parabolic  reflectors.  At  that  time,  both  England 
and  France  had  not  ten  houses  thus  fitted  up. 

It  is  believed  that,  when  the  improvements  now  in  progress  shall  have  been  efTected 
(ill  connexion  with  a  proposed  change  in  the  mode  of  inspection)  our  system  will  be 
more  efficient,  useful,  and  economical  than  that  of  any  other  nation. 

Forty-four  collectors  act  as  superintendents  of  the  lights  in  their  respective  districts. 
By  the  act  of  May  7,  1822,  their  maximum  compensation  per  annum  is  400  dollars. 
Some  four  or  f\ve  receive  that  amount;  the  others  receive  from  100  dollars  to 200  dollars 
each,  per  annum.  These  superintendents  are  required  to  visit  the  lighthouses  but  once 
each  year.  Captain  Howland,  who  is  in  the  employ  of  the  department,  also  visits  theui 
once  in  each  year,  and  makes  reports  of  their  condition,  &c.,  to  the  fifth  auditor. 

Mode  of  Contracting  for  Building^  Apparatus,  and  Oi7.— Since  1816,  all  the  light- 
houses and  light-boats  have  been  built  by  contract,  invited  by  notice  in  the  public  prints. 
The  contracts  invariably  have  been  given  to  the  lowest  bidder,  having  the  ability  to 
guarantee  its  performance.  A  suitable  practical  mechanic  is  employed  to  oversee  the 
work  constantly.  Nothing  is  paid  or  advanced  to  the  contractor  until  he  obtains  the 
certificate  of  the  overseer,  that  the  contract  has  been  faithfully  performed.  In  like 
manner,  proposals  for  fitting  up  the  lighthouses  with  lamps,  reflectors,  &c.,  are  invited, 
and  the  contracts  given  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

By  this  mode  competition  is  elicited,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  economy 
most  efiectually  promoted.  No  losses  can  occur,  as  no  advances  are  made  until  the 
completion  of  the  work. 

Ill  the  same  way  all  the  oil  is  procured.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  contractor  to  fur- 
nish the  best  quality ;  for  if  found  bad,  he  not  only  gets  no  pay  for  it,  but  is  bound  to 
take  it  back,  and  substitute  the  best  quality.  Actual  experiment  by  burning  is  the  only 
true  test  of  the  quality  of  oil.  The  oleometer  will  not  prove  it.  The  practice  now 
adopted  of  taking  samples  from  each  cask  and  submitting  them  to  the  test  of  the  lamp, 
cannot  but  insure  the  best  quality.  That  oil  congeals  in  cold  weather  is  no  proof  of  its 
badness.  Oil  pressed  in  winter,  when  the  thermometer  is  at  a  given  degree,  will  con- 
geal whenever  the  thermometer  falls  below  that  degree.  A  stove  and  oil  heater  are  the 
only  remedies. 

A  vessel  in  the  employ  of  the  department  is  constantly  engaged  in  visiting  the  light- 
houses, supplying  them  with  oil  and  other  necessary  supplies  and  having  on  board  a 
mechanic  to  make  all  proper  repairs  to  the  lighting  apparatus.  Captain  Howland,  in 
1840,  1841,  on  board  this  vessel,  visited  155  lighthouses,  from  Maine  to  the  Sabine» 
and  put  them  in  repair.  As  a  proof  that  the  oil  furnished  by  the  contractors  is  good, 
be  found  but  9OO  gallons  of  oil  in  all  of  them  bad,  and  much  of  this  was  mere 
settlings. 

It  has  been  objected  by  some  who  arraign  the  department  for  want  of  economy, 
that  the  average  consumption  of  oil  in  our  lighthouses  is  less  than  that  consumed  in  the 
British  houses.  This  is  no  doubt  true.  But  the  committee  do  not  perceive  the  justice 
and  consistency  of  the  rebuke,  especially  as  it  appears  that  our  lights  are  more  efficient 
than  those  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  said  that  the  average  annual  consumption  of  oil  per 
lamp  in  England  is  forty-three  gallons.  From  the  accounts  given  by  Captain  Howland 
it  does  not  exceed  thirty  gallons  per  lamp:  showing  an  economy  in  the  use  of  oil  of 
more  than  forty-three  per  cent  over  the  British  lights* 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statement,  that  the  average  expense  of  the  BritLeX^ 
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floating  lights  for  1838  was  7660  dollars,  and  that  the  average 
floating  lights,  which,  in  general,  are  larger  than  the  British,  is 
it  is  asserted  in  the  reports*  ''  that  the  American  floating  lights  i 
purpose  than  the  British,  and  that  the  lights  are  seen  (whilst 
theirs  to  be  seen  about  nine  miles  only)  from  tea  to  fifteen  mile 
drawings  of  both  nations,  which  is  in  the  light  department  office, 
of  the  superior  excellence  of  the  American  plan." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


CURRENCY  AND  BANKING  INSTITUTIONS  Of  THE  UMTEI 


If  the  rise  and  fatal  consequences  of  the  Mississippi 
of  the  South  Sea  delusion  in  England^  afford  lessons  of  ii 
would  act  wisely  as  individuals^  or  to  those  who  may  be  < 
tive  projects,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  intrusted  wit! 
legislative,  affairs  of  a  nation,  we  may  assuredly  refer  to  th 
and  Banking"  in  America,  for  facts  which  ought  to  teach  ^ 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Currency  and  Banks 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  facts,  to  the  opinions  of  leac 
Congress,  and  to  statistical  tables ;  and,  we  shall  refraii 
speculative  theory  for  improving  the  American  system, 
currency  and  banking :  leaving  the  history  of  facts,  and  of 
instruction. 

As  early  in  colonial  history  as  1690,  a  paper  currenc 
the  designation  of  bills  of  credit.  For  the  redemption  of  I 
which  issued  them  pledged  their  property  and  revenues. 
cient,  or,  at  least,  plausible,  security  for  maintaining  the  st 
those  paper  bills  were  first  exchanged.  They  might  v 
Paper  Currency  of  Expediency.  Their  nativity  occurred 
was  believed,  the  most  reUgious  of  the  colonies — Massa< 
was,  at  the  same  time,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  most 

A  maritime  expedition  was  sent,  in  1690,  from  New  E 
attended,  comparatively  to  the  resources  of  the  colony,  w 
This  expedition  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Wra 
of  thirty-four  vessels,  and  about  7000  men.  The  armam 
safety,  and  attempted  to  bombard  that  fortress.  After  twc 
the  New  England  forces  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  ii 
and  sailed  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  Eight  of  the  prin< 
board,  perished  in  the  Gulf.    Montreal  was  at  the  sai 
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attacked  by  land ;  but  this  design  was  frustrated  by  the  defection  of  the  Iroquois 
nations.* 

To  discharge  the  liabilities  to  which  the  colonial  admunstration  was  pledged, 
for  paying  the  expense  of  this  disastrous  crusade — for  it  partook  of  the  latter 
character — bills  of  credit  were  used  by  Massachusetts.  The  other  colonies  soon 
followed  this  very  convenient  example.  Whenever  an  emergency  arose,  no  ex- 
pedient could  have  been  more,  readily,  suitable  to  those  who  did  not  reflect  on 
future  exigencies. 

The  bills  of  credit,  however,  notwithstanding  the  colonial  pledges,  soon  depre- 
ciated, and  gave  birth  to  that  pernicious  variety  of  currencies,  that  is  to  say, — the 
differences  between  specie  and  paper  values,  which  has  not  yet  disappeared  in 
America.  At  first  they  depreciated,  so  far  only  as  to  constitute  a  legalised  tender 
for  the  payment  of  taxes  and  debts  in  New  England,  at  the  rates  of  six  shillings 
paper  for  a  Spanish  silver  dollar ;  in  New  York,  at  eight  shillings ;  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  for  a  silver  dollar.  But  the  depreciation 
did  not  halt  at  these  rates,  especially  in  New  England  and  Carolina. 

In  1745,  another  expedition  of  a  semi-crusade  character,!  was  fitted  out  in 
Massachusetts  against  Louisburg.  It  was  successful  in  capturing  that  fortress; 
but  the  expense  demanded  a  fresh  issue  of  from  2,000,000/.  to  3,000,000/.  in 
bills  of  credit,  which  were  declared  lawful  money y  and  Mr.  Pitkin  states  the  de- 
preciation in  1748  as  follows,  viz. : — 100/.  sterling  in  specie,  or  a  bill  on  London, 
was  equivalent  in  value  to  lawful  paper  money  of  New  England  1100/.,  of  New 
York  190/.,  of  East  Jersey  190/.,  of  West  Jersey  180/.,  of  Pennsylvania  180/.,  of 
Maryland  200/.,  of  Virginia  125/.,  of  North  Carolina  1000/.,  of  South  Caro- 
lina 7oo/.t 

Great  Britain  soon  afterwards  ceded  Louisburg  to  France,  greatly  to  the 
mortification,  but  certainly  to  the  advantage,  of  Massachusetts :  for  the  latter 
received  from  the  British  treasury  about  183,000/.,  on  account  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Louisburg  expedition ;  and  with  this  sum  compounded  for  the  redemption 
of  paper  bills.  The  composition  was  under  two  shillings  in  the  pound  sterling  : 
{ox  fifty  shillings  in  la^^^ul  paper  money,  one  ounce  of  specie  money  was  given. 

The  war  of  American  independence,  like  all  modern  wars,  rendered  indis- 
pensable the  borrowing  of  money,  and  the  issuing  of  paper  bills  of  credit.  Bills 
of  credit  were  issued  by  Congress  in  1775  to  the  amount  of  3,000,000  dollars; 
Urge  sums  were  added  afterwards,  and  Mr.  Pitkin  observes, — **  A  depreciation 
in  value  was  the  natural  consequence,  although  Congress  made  them  a  tender, 
in  payment  of  all  private  debts,  and  declared  a  refusal  to  receive  them  to  be  an 
extinguishment  of  the  debt  itself.    This  depreciation  began  to  be  seriously  felt, 

*  Macsresor^s  British  America,  vol.  ii.,  p.  140.    Second  Edition. 

t  Sec  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  434. 

X  See  alto  Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  vol.  ii.,  page  436,  ct  scq. 
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early  in  the  year  1777;  and  increased  with  the  increase  i 
1779,  these  issues  amounted  to  160,000,000  dollars;  w 
that,  on  no  account,  should  they  ever  exceed  200,000,000 
amount  were  issued,  before  the  close  of  that  year;  a  sum 
redemption  at  par,  and  in  the  course  of  the  years  17 
entirely  stopped  circulation.  Nor  has  any  part  of  thei 
except  at  one  hundred  for  one,  under  the  funding  syste 
the  present  national  government. 

'•  Soon  after  the  death  of  continental  money,  at  th 
Morris,  superintendent  of  finance.  Congress  established 
name  of,  '  The  President  and  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
institution  went  into  successful  operation  in  Decembe 
of  only  400,000  dollars,  and  under  the  management  of  it 
associated  with  him,  contributed,  as  far  as  its  limited 
relieve  the  financial  distress  of  the  country  at  that  period 

The  Bank  of  North  America  was  not  a  chartered  I 
under  an  ordinance,  agreeably  to  the  articles  of  confedc 
too  limited ;  and,  although  managed  with  judicious  wisd< 
Mr.  Morris,  it  was  unable  to  provide  a  circulating  med 
public.  The  war,  during  its  continuance,  had  annihilat 
America,  by  preventing  the  importation  of  money,  w 
brought  into  the  country,  and  by  suppressing  also  the  inte 
which  would  have  produced  much  [the  same  effects  as  1 
Trade  languished  after  the  war  ceased,  as  the  products 
market,  and  consequently  commerce,  are  never  suddenly 

Several  of  the  states  resorted  again  to  the  colonial  exp 
credit,  and  of  framing  tender  laws.  Under  the  latter, 
sometimes  made  a  tender  for  the  payment  of  individual 
property  being  decided  by  appraisers. 

On  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  Sfa 
of  credit  was  aboUshed.  Gold  and  silver  were,  alone, 
tender,  either  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  or  of  personal  d 
prudent, — but  it  was  embarrassing,  when  it  was  ascertain 
medium  there  existed  in  specie  only  the  savings  of  thri 
individuals,  who  would  not  consider  it  wise,  under  8 
stances,  to  risk  the  fruits  of  non-expensive  habits^  and  of 
more  than  t?,000,000  dollars  constituted  the  banking 
United  Republic.  This  capital  was  invested  in  the  bank 
bank  of  New  York,  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  and,  the  ba 
the  city  of  Boston.  It  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
emergency.    Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  high  authorit] 
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treasury  in  1790.  He  boldly  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank, 
under  charter,  to  be  granted  in  accordance  with  an  act  to  be  passed  by  Congress 
for  the  purpose.  Washington  was  president.  Both  Jefferson  and  Maddison 
were,  on  constitutional  grounds,  strongly  opposed  to  the  projected  institution. 
The  power  of  calling  into  action  the  necessary  and  proper  means  of  regulating 
the  currency,  undoubtedly  vested  in  Congress  by  the  constitution,  was  argued  by 
the  supporters  of  the  national  banks^  as  including  the  constitutional  right  to  pass 
the  law.  Jefferson,  Maddison,  and  others,  who  opposed  the  measure,  contended 
that  the  meaning  was  restricted  to  those  means  being  absolutely  necessary. 

It  was  opposed  chiefly,  on  the  ground  that  the  government  was  restricted  to 
the  exercise  only  of  those  powers  literally  specified  in  the  constitution ;  that  the 
power  to  incorporate  a  bank  was  not  specified  as  one  of  them ;  and  '^  that  the 
power  given  to  Congress  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  to  execute  the  specified 
powers  must  be  confined  to  all  the  necessary  means  to  accomplish  the  ends  inci- 
dent to  the  nature  of  the  specified  powers.  Upon  the  other  side  it  was  con- 
tended that  incidental, as  well  as  specified,  powers  belonged  to  the  government; 
that  where  general  objects  were  stated  as  witliin  the  province  of  the  government, 
all  the  usual  means  necessary  to  accomplish  those  objects  were  incidental  to 
them ;  and  that  a  bank  was  a  well-known,  and  usual,  instrument  for  accomplish- 
ing the  objects  specified  by  the  constitution."  It  was  further  maintained,  that 
the  power  to  incorporate  banking  institutions  of  any  kind  whatever  was  not  among 
the  enumerated  powers,  and  that,  "  to  go  beyond  the  specified  powers,  prescribed 
by  the  constitution,  was  to  take  possession  of  a  broad,  undefined,  and  dangerous 
field  of  jurisdiction."  The  bank  bill,  however,  was  passed  by  the  two  houses  of 
Congress,  probably  as  much  through  the  emergent  necessity  of  regulating  the 
currency,  as  from  an  absolute  conviction  of  the  constitutional  right  of  Congress 
to  pass  a  law  for  granting  a  charter  of  incorporation ;  but  certainly  not,  until  after 
its  constitutional  principle  was  argued  with  extraordinary  ability  in  both  houses. 
*^It  was  also  discussed  on  its  constitutional  grounds,  with  great  and  con- 
flicting ability  in  the  cabinet.  The  secretary  of  state  and  the  attorney-general 
considered  that  Congress  had  transcended  its  powers;  but  a  contrary  opinion 
was  maintained  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  After  profound  and  able 
debates  by  his  cabinet,  the  question  was  referred  to  President  Washington,  and 
he  gave  it  as  his  deliberate  conviction  that  the  power  was  invested  in  the  go- 
Terhment  by  the  constitution  to  incorporate  a  bank,  and  in  conformity  therewith 
the  bank  was  established."* 

It  was  not,  however,  until  February,  1 794  that  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
in  its  corporate  form,  began  its  operations.  The  capital  of  the  bank  was  above 
ten  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  eight  millions  were  to  be  subscribed  by  indi- 

•  Kent's  CommeDtaries,  vol.  i.»  p.  251. 
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viduals,  and  two  millions  by  the  United  States.  Two 
subscribed  by  individuals  were  to  be  paid  in  specie,  ai 
cent  stock  of  the  United  States.  The  charter  of  the  I 
4th  of  March,  1811 :  during  which  period  no  other  natic 
bUshed.  This  institution  was  certainly  beneficial  to  th< 
to  its  stock-holders ;  for  it  paid  them  an  annual  dividend 

As  the  charter  of  the  bank  would  expire  in  Februj 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  on  the  3rd  day  of  March,  180J 
renewal  of  the  charter. 

The  general  condition  of  the  bank  was  stated  by  M 
as  follows : — 

Cr.  I.  Debts  due  to  the  bank —  d 

1.  Six  per  cent  stock,  remaining  part  of  the 

original  subscription  .         .         •     2,^ 

2.  Loans  to  individuals,  consisting  chiefly  of 

discounted  notes,  at  sixty  days    .         .   lo,( 

3.  Due  by  banks  incorporated  by  the  States        C 

11.  Specie  in  the  vaults 

in.  Coit  of  lots  of  ground  and  buildings  erected     . 

Total,  Cr.  . 
Dr   I.  Capital  stock  of  the  bank            .         .         .   10,C 
11.  Moneys  deposited  by  government  and  by  in- 
dividuals ..«•...     8,£ 
III.  Bank  notes  in  circulation            .         .         .     4,5 
Total,  Dr.     .         .      

Leaving  a  balance  for  contingencies  of    • 

The  secretary  contended  that  this  statement  proved  t 

"  had  been  wisely  and  skilfully  managed.*" 

Mr.  Gallatin  proposed  that,  on  the  renewal  of  the  cl 

ultimately  be  increased  to  30,000,000  dollars. 

The  report  was  laid  before  the  senate,  and  Congr 

Various  plans  were  brought  forward  the  following  yei 

advocates,  for  establishing  a  national  bank  in  the  citj 

charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  was  allowed  to  ( 

is  alleged,  as  much  as  patriotism,  prevented  its  renewal. 

**  The  influence  of  state  banks  was  also  brought  to  bear  oi 
before  Congress;  and,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  number 
time  increased  to  nearly  ninety,  located  in  most  of  the  states, 
forty  millions,  their  influence  could  have  had  no  inconsiderable 
of  views  and  interest  against  the  bank,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
be  suffered  to  expire."  * 

*  Mr.  Crawford,  of  the  senate,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  t 
tic  Dresses  in  these  great  states  (referring  to  the  states  opposed  to  tl 
twelve  months  past,  teemed  with  the  most  scurrilous  abuse  against 
who  has  dared  to  utter  a  syllable,  in  favour  of  a  renewal  of  the  bani 
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War  followed^  and  the  state  banks  furnished  to  the  government  the  greater 
part  of  its  loans,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war,  and^  at  the  same  time^  aided  in 
the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  revenue.  Increased  issues  of  paper,  and 
the  depression  of  commerce,  occasioned  the  banks  south  of  New  England  to 
suspend  payment  in  specie.  Depreciation  followed,  and  the  government  raised 
loans,  for  carrying  on  the  war,  upon  the  most  disadvantageous  terms. 

During  the  session  of  Congress  of  September,  1814,  Mr.  Dallas,  then  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  submitted  a  plan  for  a  national  bank.  He  contended  that 
its  direct  tendency  would  be  to  restore  and  continue  an  uniform  national  cur- 
rency :  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  object  could  not  be  effected  by  the 
state  banks.  The  nation  had  been  labouring  under  the  evils  of  a  disordered  cur- 
rency, and  Congress,  it  was  believed,  felt  disposed  to  organise  an  institution  that 
might,  if  possible,  afford  relief,  and  establish  the  credit  of  the  country  upon  a 
solid  foundation. 

Mr.  Dallas,  secretary  to  the  treasury,  brought  forward  in  the  session 
which  met  in  September,  1814,  a  scheme  for  a  national  bank,  with  a  capital 
of  50,000,000  dollars,  divided  into  100,000  shares  of  500  dollars  each ;  three- 
fifths  of  the  capital,  30,000,000  dollars,  to  be  subscribed  by  corporations  or,  by 
individuals,  and  two-fifths,  20,000,000  dollars,  by  the  United  States.  Of  the 
subscriptions  by  corporations  or  individuals,  one-fifth,  or  6,000,000  dollars,  to 
be  paid  in  specie,  and  four-fifths,  or  24,000,000  dollars,  either  in  specie  or  siz 
per  cent  stock,  issued  since  the  declaration  of  war,  and  in  treasury  notes,  in  the 
proportion  of  one-fifth  of  the  latter,  and  three-fifths  of  the  former.  The  sub- 
scription of  the  United  States  to  be  paid  in  six  per  cent  stock ;  the  treasury 
notes  subscribed  might  be  paid  in  public  six  per  cent  stock ;  and  no  part  of 
the  public  stock,  which  constituted  a  portion  of  the  capital,  was  to  be  sold,  during 
the  then  existing  war,  nor  at  any  subsequent  time,  for  less  than  par ;  nor,  at 
any  time,  to  an  amount  exceeding  one  moiety,  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 
The  bank  was  to  be  bound  to  lend  to  the  United  States  treasury  30,000,000 
dollars,  at  six  per  cent  interest. — Pitkin. 

A  bill  was  afterwards  submitted  to  the  house,  nearly  in  accordance  with  the 
above  plan. 

Differences  of  opinion,  however,  were  soon  manifested,  as  to  some  of  the 
principles  on  which  such  a  bank  would  be  established.  These  differences  in- 
Tolved  the  amount  of  capital,  and  whether  it  should  chiefly  consist  of  six  per 
cent  public  stock,  then  issued,  or  of  treasury  notes  to  be  issued;  whether  the 
United  States  treasury  should  hold  stock  in  it,  and  have  a  direction  in  its  manage- 
ment; whether  the  bank  should  be  bound  to  lend  the  government  30,000,000 

dam  to  give  his  opinion  in  Tavour  of  the  renewal  of  the  cliarter,  is  instantly  charged  witli  being 
bribed  by  the  agents  of  the  bank— with  being  corrupt— widi  harinff  traropled  upon  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people— with  having  sold  the  sovereisnty  of  the  United  States  to  fbrei^  <9k^V 
talista— with  being  guilty  of  peijuiy.  bybafing  tiolated  tiM  constitution.* 
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dollars  when  required,  and  be  prohibited  from  selling 
continuance  of  the  war ;  and  whether  it  should  have  p< 
payments. 

Mr.  Calhoun  proposed  "  that  the  capital  should  consi 
specie,  and  44,000,000  dollars  in  treasury  notes,  to  bi 
which  might  be  paid  in  six  per  cent  stock,  and  sold  at  t 
that  the  United  States  should  not  be  a  stockholder,  or 
management  of  the  institution ;  that  it  should  not  be  boi 
government,  nor  have  power  to  suspend  specie  payment 
and  division,  the  bill  was  amended  so  as  to  embrace  tl 
Mr.  Calhoun ;  and  the  capital  was  reduced  to  30,(XX),00< 
amended  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  the  treasury 
a  majority  of  the  house,  and  was  negatived. 

^'Soon  after  this,  a  bill  for  a  national  bank,  in  accordance 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was  passed  by  the  senate,  and 
bill  contained  a  clause  empowering  the  bank  to  suspend  speci 
the  war,  or  one  year  after,  there  should  be  such  a  demand  for 
duce  a  reasonable  and  probable  belief  that  it  was  intended 
endanger  the  specie  capital  of  the  bank,  and  of  the  country  ;  c 
from  circulation,  so  as  to  embarrass,  obstruct,  and  discredit 
of  the  people  and  the  government,  as  well  as  the  bank  itself ; 
consequence  of  a  wilful  accumulation  of  bills  of  the  bank,  wii 
ing  the  credit  of  the  institution.  The  president  of  the  United 
to  direct  the  bank  to  resume,  or  continue  to  suspend  specie  p 
expedient.*' — Pitkin. 

The  details  of  this  bill  again  became  subjects  of  seri 

and  every  attempt  to  amend  the  bill,  so  as  to  make  it  a 

unsuccessful. 

On  the  third  reading,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Webstei 
a  select  committee,  with  special  instructions,  to  amend  it  b 
25,000,000  dollars,  by  striking  out  the  provisions  allowing  tl 
payments,  making  it  obligatory  on  the  bank  to  lend  money  tc 
hibiting  it  from  selling  its  stock  during  the  war."  In  suf 
Webster  pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  bill,  as  it  came  froi 
eifects  it  must  necessarily  have  on  the  credit  and  currency  c 
force  of  argument,  and  with  not  a  little  sarcastic  severity.  **  1 
said  Mr.  Webster,  *'  can  only  be  made  by  an  immediate  issu 
If  these  bills  should  return,  the  bank  will  not  be  able  to  pay  tl 
to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  power  is  given  to  the  directors, 
their  own  discretion,  the  payment  of  their  notes,  until  the  pre: 
shall  otherwise  order.  The  president  will  give  no  such  order 
e;overnment  will  compel  it  to  draw  on  the  bank  till  the  bank 
Itself.  Indeed,  whatever  orders  may  be  given  or  withheld,  it 
for  the  bank  to  pay  its  notes.  No  such  thing  is  expected  i 
issues  will  be  dishonoured  on  its  return,  and  yet  it  will  conti 
so  long  as  the  government  can  apply  it,  in  any  degree,  to  its  ] 

''  What  sort  of  an  institution  is  this  T  Mr.  Webster  ask 
bank  than  a  department  of  government.  It  will  be  properl; 
ment.  lu  capital  is  government  debts ;  the  amount  of  its  imi 
ment  necessities;  governmeDt,  in  effect,  absolves  itself  from 
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and,  by  way  of  compensation,  absolves  the  bank  from  its  own  contracts  with  others. 
Thi9,  indeed,  is  a  wonderful  scheme  of  finance.  The  government  is  to  grow  rich,  be- 
cause it  is  to  borrow  without  obligation  of  repaying  ;  and  is  to  borrow  of  a  bank,  which 
issues  paper,  without  liability  to  redeem  it.  If  this  bank,  like  other  institutions  which 
dull  and  plodding  common  sense  has  created,  were  to  pay  its  debts,  it  must  have  some 
limits  to  its  issues  of  paper  ;  therefore,  there  would  be  a  point  beyond  which  it  could  not 
make  loans  to  government.  This  would  fall  short  of  the  wishes  of  the  contrivers  of  this 
system.  They  provide  for  an  unlimited  issue  of  paper  in  entire  exemption  from  pay- 
ment. They  found  the  bank,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  discredit  of  government,  and 
then  hope  to  enrich  government  out  of  the  insolvency  of  their  bank.  With  them,  poverty 
itself  is  the  main  source  of  supply,  and  bankruptcy  a  mine  of  inexhaustible  treasure. 
They  rely,  not  in  the  ability  of  the  bank,  but  in  its  beggary  ;  not  in  gold  and  silver  col- 
lected in  its  vaults,  to  pay  its  debts  and  fulfil  its  promises,  but  in  its  locks  and  bars, 
provided  by  statute,  to  fasten  its  doors  against  the  solicitations  and  clamours  of  im- 
portunate creditors.  Such  an  institution,  they  flatter  themselves,  will  not  only  be  able 
to  sustain  itself,  but  buoy  up  the  sinking  credit  of  the  government.  A  bank,  which  does 
not  pay,  is  to  guarantee  the  engagements  of  a  government  which  does  not  pay  I  John 
Doe  is  to  become  security  for  Richard  Roe.  Thus,  the  empty  vaults  of  the  treasury  are 
to  be  filled  from  the  equally  empty  vaults  of  the  bank  ;  and  the  ins:enious  invention  of  a 
partnership  of  imolvents^  is  to  restore  and  re-establish  the  credit  of  both." 

The  house  divided,  and  the  votes  were  eighty-one  in  the  aflirmative  and  eighty  in 
the  negative.  The  speaker,  being  opposed  to  the  bill,  g^ve  his  vote  in  the  negative : 
the  votes  being  equal,  the  bill  was  lost. 

The  bill  was  reconsidered  the  next  day,  and  referred  to  a  select  committee,  who  soon 
after  reported  the  same,  with  amendmenU,  reducing  the  capital  to  30,000,000  dollars,  to 
consist  of  5,000,000  dollars  in  specie,  15,000,000  dollars  in  treasury  notes,  and 
10,000,000  dollars  in  stock  of  the  United  States,  issued  since  the  declaration  of  war, 
with  a  reservation  of  a  right  in  the  United  States  to  subscribe  an  additional  5,000,000 
dollars,  payable  in  four  per  cent  stock.  Other  amendments  were  also  proposed  by  the 
committee,  particularly  by  striking  out  the  clauses  relating  to  a  compulsory  loan,  and 
the  power  of  suspending  specie  payments.  These  amendments  were  substantially  agreed 
to  in  the  house,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  large  majority,  120  to  37;  and  was  finally 
concurred  in  by  the  senate. 

This  bill  was  returned  by  the  president,  with  his  objections,  not  founded  upon  the 
question  of  constitutional  power — a  question  which  the  president  expressly  waived,  as 
bcingyw/Zy  settled;  but  because,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  not  calculated  **  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  reviving  public  credit,  of  providing  a  national  medium  of  circulation,  and  of 
aiding  the  treasury,  by  facilitating  the  indispensable  anticipations  of  the  revenue,  and  by 
afibrding  to  the  public  more  durable  loans."  The  bill,  not  being  repassed  by  two-thirds 
of  the  senate  to  which  it  was  returned,  did  not  become  a  law.*     A  national  bank,  how- 

•  In  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  carrj'ing  on  the  war,  Mr.  Jefferson  recommended  the  issue, 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  of '200,000,000  dollars  of  paper  money !  Mr.  Wharton,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  an  ably  written  article  on  "  Banking,**  observes  : — "  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
not  adopted,  but  the  principles  involved  in  his  scheme,  namely,  to  carry  on  the  war  without  dis- 
turbing the  popularity  of  the  administration,  by  the  imposition  of  direct  taxes — were  attempted  to 
be  put  in  operation  by  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  national  bank.  *  A  bill/  says  Mr.  C*ouge, 
in  nis  excellent  work^  *  A  History  of  Paper  Money  and  Hanking  ;'  *  was  got  up  in  the  senate  to 
establish  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  50,000,000  dollars,  of  which  5,0(K),000  dollars  were  to  be  paid  in 
coin,  15,000,000  dollars  in  six  percent  stock,  20,000,000  dollars  in  treasur}-  notes,  and  10,000,000 
dollars  to  be  subscribed  by  government.  In  one  paragraph,  it  was  declared  *  the  said  corporation 
•hall  be  bound  to  lend  the  government,  reimbursable  at  their  pleasure,  30,000,000  dollars  :*  and 
in  another  paragraph,  it  was  expressly  provided,  that  *  until  the  first  Monday  in  April,  1816,  it 
•hall  not  be  obligatory  on  said  corporation  to  pay  its  notes  in  specie.'  Authority  was  also 
given  to  Congress  to  authorise,  in  certain  contingencies,  '  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  for 
•iich  time  or  times  as  they  mav  deem  proper.* 

Thu  bill,  it  was  observed,  **  which  would  liave  done  honour  to  the  repudiating  legislation  of 
Mississippi,  or  to  the  non-paving  state  of  Pennsylvania,"  was  passed,  on  the  Idth  of  July,  IA15« 
ID  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  by  a  vote  of  eighteen  to  sixteen. 
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ever,  seemed  the  only  resource  left  to  restore  public  credit,  s 
prosecute  the  war ;  the  senate,  therefore,  immediately  passes 

**  This  scheme  of  paying  the  debts  and  the  current  expenditures 
means  of  taxation,  but  by  incurring  new  liabilities— founded  as  it  i 
currency  and  banking,  and  still  more  unsound  principles  of  morab — 
by  Mr.  Webster,  at  that  day  if  not  a  leading  member  of  Congress,  c 
of  them  : — 

**  From  this  miserably  conceived,  but  plausible  and  popular  sch 
alike  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  currency,  of  banking,  and  finance 
mon  sense,  and  the  dictates  of  common  honesty,  so  happily  exposec 
ui)d  reprobation  of  the  world ;  the  country  was  only  saved  by  the 
with  Great  Britain,  while  the  bill  was  on  its  passage  through 
gress.  *  In  the  timclv  arrival  of  that  intelligence,*  says  Mr.  Gouge, 
very  of  the  country  from  the  curse  of  a  national  paper  currency.  If 
tlcmen  of  his  cabinet,  had  been  allowed  to  take  their  own  way,  we 
bank  with  a  paper  capital  of  oO,000,000  dollars,  issuing  notes— redee 

"  The  unsound  and  immoral  principles  embraced  in  this  plan  of 
administration  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  while  .Mr.  Dallas  was  nt  the  li 
wholly  ignorant,  as  his  writings  and  his  conduct  have  shown,  of  th 
finance  ;  or  careless,  if  not  thus  ignorant  of  the  mischievous  conseque 
lar  to  those  on  which  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  acted,  at  ihe  gr 
payments  in  that  state,  in  \f<Q9,  The  banks  of  Pennsiylvania  were  i 
the  legislature,  to  continue  in  a  state  of  suspension,  and,  by  so  doing 
on  the  condition  that  the  state,  which  was  deeply  in  debt  and  in  discrc 
of  defrauding  the  shareholders  of  the  banks,  by  exchanging  its  almost 
debt,  for  the  paper  issues  of  those  banks  ;  for  bank  notes  which,  thou; 
depreciated,  could  be  forced,  as  good  money,  on  the  creditors  of  th 
other  states. 

"  In  such  a  dishonest  and  foolish  copartnership,  both  partie 
banks  have  lost  nearly  all  their  capitals,  wliile  the  debt  of  the  stati 
sion  of  18:39,  from  about  .30,000,000  dollars  to  upwards  of  40,000,00 
mulatingat  a  rate  wliicli  will  double  its  present  amount  in  less  than  t( 

"  So  in  respect  to  the  operative  Lffl-<-ts  of  the  financial  principle 
IMr.  Madi.'Xin  and  his  cabinet.  If  it  liad  prevailed,  and  ihc  war  exp< 
few  years  more,  on  the  war  scale  of  expmst^s  ;  the  national  debt,  at  t 
stead  of  being  1  :K>.000,OUO  dollars,  would  have  been  rive  limes,  and  p( 
It  would,  in  any  event,  have  required  such  a  burdensome  rate  of  tax 
rect,  as  this  nation  have  no  practical  knowledge  of.  and  wiiicli  migl 
repudicition — or,  at  any  rate,  the  doctrine  of  nonpayment  of  debt — 
Congress  and  out  of  Con;;rcss,  as  both  of  ilieni  now  are  in  some  five  ( 
confederation. 

"  Of  the  debt  incurred  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  full  om 
our  paper  currency.  From  its  great  depreciation,  the  government 
portion  of  its  revenue,  the  taxes  and  duties  having  been  paid,  as  tl 
cases,  in  the  cheapest  circulating  medium,  namely,  in  those  bank-nol 
ciatcd  in  value.  Secondly,  their  borrowings  upon  issues  of  stock  C( 
were  received  in  the  most  depreciated  notes  in  circulation,  while  th 
was,  afler  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  paid  in  a  sound  and  honest  cur 
value. 

"  But  enormous  as  have  been  the  direct  and  immediate  expenses 
and  of  this  country,  considering  their  short  duration — the  indirect,  c< 
consequences,  connected  with  wars  and  consequent  upon  them — have 
burdensome ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  political  and  moral  evils,  infin 
virtue  and  liappiness  of  mankind,  than  can  arise  from  any  amount  of  ] 
have  ever  occasioned. 

*'  Of  the  economical  effects  of  the  wars  referred  to,  between  all  o 
competitors — in  which  this  nation  only  pariicipaied  for  a  short  tin 
consumption  of  one  of  our  greatest  staples,  cotton — we  shall,  in  the 
facts  that  will  demonstrate  the  truth  of  our  assertion — a  truth  whicl 
tained,  admitted,  believed,  and  felt— and  what  is  that  truth  ?  Why,  tl 
universal  interests  of  this  nation,  and  of  other  nations— limited  even 
deration  of  pecuniar)'  thrift — mean  in  comparison  with  other  and  hi 
promoted  by  a  continuance  of  peace  ;  of  peace  not  merely  between 
tries— but  a  peace  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.** —Letters  to  C 
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ance  with  the  views  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury ;  and  which  was  sent  to  the  house 
on  the  I3th  of  February,  1815,  and  would,  according  to  Mr.  Pitkin,  have  then  passed, 
but  for  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  peace  with  England.  '*  At  the  very  moment  when  the 
question  was  to  be  taken  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  the  mail  arrived  from  New  York, 
bringing  a  letter  to  one  of  the  members,  put  in  as  the  mail  was  closing,  informing  him 
that  a  rumour  had  just  reached  the  city  of  a  vessel's  being  at  the  Hook^  bringing  news 
of  peace.  The  house,  apprised  of  this,  immediately  adjourned  without  taking  the 
question  ;  and  the  next  day  the  news  being  confirmed,  the  bill  itself,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Lowndes,  was  postponed  indefinitely  ;  and  the  subject  of  a  bank  was  no  further  agitated 
during  the  remaining  short  period  of  the  session." — Pitkin. 

Mr.  Wharton,  of  Pennsylvania,  author  of  several  articles  on  commercial 
legislation,  observes  with  reference  to  the  chartering  (in  1816),  of  the  new  bank 
of  the  United  States — 

"  Congress  met  on  the  4th  of  December,  1815,  and  while,  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  the  relief  to  be  experienced  from  legislation  was  rated  at  the  highest  pitch,  the 
legislature  itself  entered  into  the  field  with  an  ardour  and  enthusiasm  unprecedented 
since  the  formation  of  the  government.  The  return  of  peace  had  produced  a  buoyancy 
in  the  hearts  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  which  is  only  to  be  compared  with  that 
experienced  by  a  crowd  of  boys,  who,  on  a  bright  March  morning,  throw  open  the  win- 
dows of  their  school-room,  and  discover  that  the  frost  has  already  begun  to  loosen  its 
nets  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Men  looked  northwards,  and  southwards,  and  west- 
wards, at  the  great  and  fertile  tracts  which  had  just  been  reclaimed  from  the  hazards  of 
border  war  ;  and,  as  the  want  of  the  ancient  mechanist  had  been  once  supplied — as  a  base 
had  been  discovered  on  which  should  rest  the  lever  by  which  a  world  could  be  moved,  the 
only  thing  remaining  was,  that  the  lever  itself  should  be  constructed.  The  capitol  was 
looked  up  to  PS  the  necessary  shop  from  whence  the  machinery  should  issue.  By  Con- 
gress a  bank  must  be  chartered,  whose  influence  should  counteract  the  costiveness  which 
had  impeded  the  monetary  circulation.  To  Congress  was  committed  the  task  of  re- 
moving, on  the  one  hand,  the  national  debt,  and  of  cancelling,  on  the  other,  the  existing 
taxes.  Through  Congress,  not  only  the  desolation  which  had  followed  a  protracted  war 
was  to  be  remedied,  but  fresh  and  permanent  springs  of  prosperity  were  to  be  opened. 
That  wise  and  equal  trust  in  personal  industry  and  personal  honesty,  by  which  alone 
permanent  prosperity  can  be  insured,  was  forgotten,  and  the  people  rushed  to  the  legis- 
lature for  the  production  of  a  panacea  which  should  restore  the  drooping  energies  of  the 
land  and  multiply  its  resources. 

"  The  lone  and  bearin*;:  of  the  new  Congress  was  calculated  to  promote  the  popular 
expectation.  The  old  lines  of  party  demarcation  vanished,  and  each  interest,  no  longer 
checked  by  past  professions  or  personal  experience,  was  willing  to  enter  with  the  fullest 
enthusiasm  into  the  new  plans  of  national  aggrandisement.  The  old  party  leaders  had 
retired  from  the  stage,  and  in  their  place  was  found  a  generation  who  had  known  them 
not.  There  were  but  few  members  of  either  house  who  could  date  their  legislative  his- 
tory to  the  days  of  the  first  president,  and  aniong  them  Mr.  Rufus  King,  in  the  senate, 
and  Mr.  Randolph,  in  the  house,  were  the  only  men  whose  parliamentary  abilities 
equalled  their  parliamentary  experience.  The  demolition  of  the  federal  party  during 
Mr.  Jefleison's  administration,  and  the  war  enthusiasm  under  Mr.  Madison,  had  gone  a 
great  way  to  destroy,  in  the  minds  of  the  statesmen  who  then  rose  into  action,  those 
restraints  which  party  discipline  or  hereditary  prejudice  might  have  created.  When  we 
look  over  the  votes  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  congresses,  we  are  surprised  to  find 
that  the  old  party  landmarks  are  reversed,  and  that  the  nominal  federalists  are  discovered 
battling  against  measures  once  deemed  instinct  with  federalism,  while  the  nominal  demo- 
crats give  their  earnest  support  to  plans  at  which  the  father  of  democracy  shuddered. 
There  was,  in  fact,  a  broad  and  defined  boundary  line  between  the  statesmen  of  the  re- 
volutionary war,  and  those  of  the  war  of  1812.  Ordinarily,  the  texture  of  the  legislature 
preserves  an  aspect  of  uniformity  from  session  to  session,  from  the  fact  that  though  changes 
take  place,  they  take  place  gradually,  and  that  though  new  members  inu«l.  vw^<c:.<q:»»x^^ 
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arise,  they  appear,  like  fresh  strands  wo?en  into  a  rope  at  intei 
serve  unbroken  the  continuity  of  the  series.     But,  at  the  time 
received   an  instalment  of  young  legislators,  all  of  them  aboi 
of  them  endowed  with  great  ability.*' 

On  the  6th  of  December,  1816,  a  motion  was  mad 

so  much  of  the  president's  message  as  related  to  a  unifoi 

referred  to  a  select  committee;  and  it  was  ordered  thai 

Carolina,  Mr.  Macon,  of  North  Carolina    (who  soon  af 

senate)   Mr.  Pleasants,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Hopkinson,  of  Pc 

son,  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Pick* 

be  the  said  committee.     To  their  charge  was  committc 

from  Mr.  Madison's  message  : — 

**  The  arrangements  of  the  finances,  with  a  view  to  the  rec€ 
permanent  peace  establishment,  will  necessarily  enter  into  the 
during  the  present  session.  It  is  true,  that  the  improved  cond 
will  not  only  afford  the  means  of  maintaining  the  faith  of  the  gc 
inviolate,  and  of  prosecuting  successfully  the  measures  of  l\ 
will  also  justify  an  immediate  alleviation  of  the  burdens  impose 
war.  It  is,  however,  essential  to  every  modification  of  the  fin 
a  uniform  national  currency  should  be  restored  to  thccommun 
precious  metals  will,  it  is  believed,  be  a  temporary  evil;  but, 
rendered  the  general  medium  of  exchange,  it  devolves  on  the  m 
vide  a  substitute,  which  shall  equally  engage  the  confidence  at 
of  the  citizens  throughout  the  union.  If  the  operation  of  th 
duce  this  result,  the  probable  operation  of  a  national  bank  wil 
if  neither  of  these  expedients  be  deemed  effectual,  it  may  beco 
the  terms  upon  which  the  notes  of  the  government  (no  longer  r 
of  credit)  shall  be  issued,  upon  motives  of  general  policy, 
circulation." 

On  December  25,  1815,  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  chairman  < 

received  from  the  secretary  a  letter  both  long  and  elabon 

for  a  national  bank,  which  was  reported  without  amendr 

of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

1.  T/i€  charter  of  the  bank. —  I.  To  continue  twenty-one  ; 

2.  To  be  exclusive. 

II.   The  capital  of  the  bank.—}.  To  be  35,000,000  doUan 

2.  To  be  augmented  by  Congress  to  50,000,000  dollars, 
be  distributed  among  the  several  states. 

3.  To   be   divided  into  350,000  shares   of  100  dollars 
35,000,000  dollars;  and  to  be  subscribed — 

By  the  United  States,  one-fiflh,  or  70,000  shares 

By  corporations  and  individuals,  four-fifths,  or  280,000  sb 

Total 

4.  To  be  compounded  of  public  debt,  and  of  gold  and  silvi 
of  corporations  and  individuals,  in  the  proportions — 

Of  funded  debt,  three-fourths,  equal  to         .       .         . 
Of  gold  and  silver,  one-fourth,  equal  to  .         .  < 

Total  .... 
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The  subscriptions  of  6  per  cent  stock  to  be  at  par. 

The  subscriptions  of  3  per  cent  stock  to  be  at  56  per  cent. 

The  subscriptions  of  7  per  cent  stock  to  be  at  106.51  percent. 

5.  The  subscriptions  in  public  debt  may  be  discharged  at  pleasure  by  the  govern- 
ment, at  the  rate  at  which  it  is  subscribed. 

6.  The  subscriptions  of  corporations  or  individuals  to  be  payable  by  instalment?. 
(1.)  Specie,  at  subscribing —  dollars. 

On  each  share,  5  dollars 1 ,400,000 

At  six  months,  5  dollars 1,400,000 

At  twelve  months,  5  dollars 1,400,000 

At  eighteen  months,  10  dollars 2,800,000 

Total 7,000,000 

(2.)  Public  debt,  at  subscribing — 

Each  share,  25  dollars 7,000,000 

At  six  months,  25  dollars 7,000,000 

At  twelve  month?,  25  dollars 7,000,000 

Total 21,000,000 

7.  The  subscriptions  of  the  United  States  to  be  paid  in  instalments,  not  extending 
beyond  a  period  of  seven  years  ;  the  first  instalment  to  be  pai.l  at  the  time  of  subscribing, 
and  the  payments  to  be  made  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government,  either  in  gold  and 
silver ;  or  in  6  per  cent  stock,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government ;  or  in 
treasury  notes,  not  fundable  nor  bearing  interest,  nor  payable  at  a  particular  time ;  but 
receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  bank,  with  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  bank  to  re-issue 
the  treasury  notes  so  paid,  from  time  to  time,  until  they  are  discharged  by  payments  to 
the  government. 

8.  The  bank  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sell  the  stock  portion  of  its  capital,  to  an  amount 

not  exceeding ,  in  any  one  year;  but,  if  the  sales  are  intended  to  be  effected  in  the 

United  States,  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  that  the  com- 
missioneis  of  the  sinking  fund  maj,  if  they  please,  become  the  purchasers  at  the  market 
price,  not  exceeding  par. 

III.  The  government  of  the  bank.—  \.  The  bank  shall  be  established  at  Philadelphia, 
with  power  to  erect  branches,  or  to  employ  state  banks  as  branches,  elsewhere. 

2.  There  shall  be  twenty-five  directors  for  the  bank  at  Philadelphia,  and  thirteen 
directors  for  each  of  the  branches,  where  branches  are  erected,  with  the  usual  description 
and  number  of  officers. 

3.  The  president  of  the  United  States,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
shall  annually  appoint  6ve  as  the  directors  of  the  bank  at  Philadelphia. 

4.  The  qualified  stockholders  shall  annually  elect  twenty  of  the  directors  of  the  bank 
at  Philadelphia,  but  a  portion  of  the  directors  shall  be  changed  at  every  annual  election, 
upon  the  principle  of  rotation. 

5.  The  directors  of  the  bank  at  Philadelphia  shall,  annually,  at  their  first  meeting 
after  their  election,  choose  one  of  the  five  directors  appointed  by  the  president  and  senate 
of  the  United  States  to  be  president  of  the  bank  ;  and  the  president  of  the  bank  shall 
always  be  re-eligible  if  re*appointed. 

6.  The  directors  of  the  bank  at  Philadelphia  shall  annually  appoint  thirteen  directors 
for  each  of  the  branches,  where  branches  are  erected,  and  shall  transmit  a  list  of  the 
persons  appointed  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

7.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  with  the  approbation  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  shall  annually  designate,  from  the  list  of  the  branch  directors,  the  person  to  be 
the  president  of  the  respective  branches. 

8.  None  but  resident  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  directors  of  the  bank  or  its 
branches. 

9.  The  stockholders  may  vote  for  directors  in  person  or  by  proxy ;  but  no  stock- 
lioUer,  who  is  not  resident  within  the  United  States  at  die  time  or  «lex:.\3«ycL^  i^iis^  h^^X^^ 
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proxy  ;  nor  shall  any  one  vote  as  proxy  a  greater  number 
entitled  to  vole  in  his  own  right,  according  to  a  scale  of  votii 
number  of  shares  which  the  voters  respectively  hold. 

10.  The  bank  and  its  several  branches,  or  the  state  bai 
shall  furnish  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  departmer 
officers,  in  such  form  and  at  such  periods  as  shall  be  required. 

IV.  The  privileges  and  duties  of  the  bank. — 1.  The  bank  i 
leges,  and  be  subject  to  the  usual  restrictions  of  a  body  corpc 
for  such  purposes,  and  the  forgery  of  its  uotes  shall  be  made  | 

2.  The  notes  of  the  bank  shall  be  receivable  in  all  payme 
unless  Congress  shall  hereafter  otherwise  provide  by  law. 

3.  The  bank  and  its  branches,  and  state  banks  employed  \ 
necessary  aid  and  facility  to  the  treasury  for  transferring  the 
place,  and  for  making  payments  to  the  public  creditors,  with 
or  claiming  allowances  on  account  of  differences  of  exchange, 

V.  The  organisation  and  operation  of  the  batik, — 1.  Subsi 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  at  as  few  places  as  shall  be  dc 
The  commissioners  may  be  named  in  the  act,  or  appointed  by 

2.  The  bank  to  be  organised,  and  commence  its  operation: 
sum  of  1,400,000  dollars  has  been  actually  received  from  il 
silver. 

3.  The  bank  shall  not  at  any  time  suspend  its  specie  paym 
be  previously  authorised  by  Congress,  if  in  session,  or  by  th 
States,  if  Congress  be  not  in  session.  In  the  latter  case  the 
six  weeks  after  the  meeting  of  Congress,  and  no  longer,  unless 

VI.  The  bonus  for  the  charter  of  the  bank. — ^The  subscrib 
the  government  for  its  charter.  Estimating  the  profits  of  th 
advance  in  the  value  of  its  stock  and  the  result  of  its  business 
seven  per  cent,  a  bonus  of  1,500,000,  payable  in  equal  insta 
four  years  after  the  bank  commences  its  operations,  might,  u 
considered  as  about  four  per  cent  upon  its  capital,  and  wou 
premium. 

On  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  tlie  chairman  of  the  bank  committee,  d 
senting  the  charter  to  the  house,  and  supporting  it  after  it  was 
though  not  much  beyond  thirty  years  of  age,  had  been  presen 
part  in  the  house  during  the  two  preceding  sessions ;  and  from 
uess,  his  freedom  from  those  points  of  offence  which  so  often  d 
parliamentary  leader,  he  had  been  selected  by  the  administra 
on  the  bank  question,  but  upon  most  of  the  remaining  points 
Congress  was  directed. 

There  were  objections  to  the  bill  urged,  at  the  time,  with  | 
tained  that  the  establishment  of  the  bank  would  in  no  degree  fa 
posing  that  the  paper  of  any  one  particular  bank,  state,  or 
below  par,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  purchase  exchange  c 
deducible,  from  actual  calculation,  that  to  buy  at  once  a  draft 
would  cost  no  more  than  to  exchange  the  depreciated  paper  in 
institution.     In  either  case  the  fifteen  per  cent  depreciation  v 
since  the  bank  did  not  lessen  the  difficulty^  the  argument  in 
change  operations,  was  of  no  value." 

It  was  agreed  also,  «*  that  great  danger  would  accrue  i 
sibility  of  both  president  and  directors.  Great  sums  of 
ebb  and  flow  through  their  hands,  and  it  was  to  be  feared 
which  in  the  strain  of  mercantile  vicissitudes  were  presented,  f 
abused.  It  was  suggested  that  the  directors  should  be  salaried 
but  so  anxious  was  the  house  to  pass  a  bill  which  would  be  ac 
holders,  that  the  proposition  found  little  support.  As  the  d 
e?er  the  doubts  felt  by  a  few  at  first  began  to  be  more  gea 
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Inr^e  minority  whicii  was  found  against  tlie  bill  on  its  pussagc,  exhibited  the  great 
reluctance  of  even  the  administration  members  to  adopt  in  full  the  administration  scheme. 

•*  It  was  argued,  in  the  third  place,  that  all  that  the  country  wanted  was  to  be  left 
alone,  antl  that  it  was  most  unwise  to  fasten  upon  her,  for  twenty-five  years,  a  measure 
which  was  meant,  and  constructed  to  meet,  a  temporary  enicrgcncy.  The  great  ex- 
ertions which  the  war  had  induced,  had  been  succeeded  by  a  stale  of  lassitude  and 
exhaustion  ;  but  was  it  just  to  suppose  that  sucli  a  state  would  continue,  and  to  frame  a 
system  of  stimulauts,  which  mu&t  be  used  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  the  future? 
If  the  country  wants  to  be  iified  u}>,  apply  the  proper  machinery  for  the  purpose;  but  do 
not,  after  she  is  once  upri;j:ht,  subject  her  to  a  continual  upward  strain.  In  the  words  of 
Mr.  llopkinson,  *  In  this  young  nation,  with  its  vast  resources  and  solid  wealth,  the 
remedies  would  come  of  themselves,  in  a  great  degree,  if  we  have  patience  to  wait  for 
them.'  The  best  policy,  in  such  a  case,  is  to  let  alone  ;  to  legislate,  at  all  events,  for 
the  present  and  not  for  the  future,  and  to  trust  much  more  to  the  active  and  permanent 
exertions  of  the  people  themselves,  than  to  the  insubstantial  labours  of  their  legis- 
lature." 

On  the  appearance  of  the  bill  in  the  house,  it  was  saluted  by  a  series  of  amendments, 
the  most  of  which  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  bill  was  finally  carried,  and  the  charter 
signed  by  the  president  on  the  lOlh  of  April,  1816. 

The  bank  of  the  United  States  did  not  immediately  commence  business.  It 
was  considered  necessary  first  to  provide  for  tlie  disordered  state  of  the  currency, 
and  against  future  depreciations.  A  special  agent  was  sent  to  Europe  to  con- 
tract for  specie,  7,311,750  dollars  value  of  which  was,  between  July,  1817,  and 
December,  1818,  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  tlie  national 
bank,  at  an  expense  of  525,277  dollars.     Mr.  Pitkin  observes  that — 

"In  addition  to  this  expense,  during  the  year  1817 — 18,  a  scheme  of  stock-jobbing 
was  devised  and  carried  on  in  the  shares  of  the  bank,  highly  injurious  to  the  bank  itself, 
as  well  as  the  public,  in  which  some  of  the  director?,  and  even  some  of  those  ap- 
pointed by  the  government,  were  conccrnc«I.  • 

"  In  this  scheme,  a  large  amount  of  the  money  cT  the  bank  was  used,  being  loaned 
to  those  concerned  in  it,  on  pledges  of  the  very  stock  purchase  I  v.iih  the  loan,  at  12.5 
dollars  per  share.  In  consequence  of  thest;  proflig.ite  S[)ecnlation^,  i!je  price  (if  shares, 
about  the  1st  of  September,  1817,  rose  to  15(U,  dollar.-.  The  bubblo,  however,  at  last 
burst,  and,  in  December,  IS  18,  the  prict?  fell  to  1 10  dollar?  j^cr  share. 

**  In  consequence  of  this  misman.JUiMncnt,  the  b;ink  lost  between  two  and  three 
millions  of  dollars ;  the  loss  at  the  oHice  at  Baltimore  alone,  araounu-d  to  1,671,221 
dollars  ;  and  the  bank  was  unable  for  a  loii;:^  tin.o  to  niivke  dividends. 

**  On  a  change  in  its  direction  and  presidency,  the  b.i  .k  j;r;ul»jally  recovered  from  its 
losses,  and  has  since  been  mana^^td  in  a  manner,  not  only  hij,hly  beneficial  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  greatly  conducive  to  the  interest  of  tie  community  at  large.  In  the  course  of 
sixteen  years,  this  institution  has  collected  and  received  in  its  vaults  public  money,  to 
the  amount  (<f  from  thrci'  to  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  and  this  vast  amount  it 
has  disbursed  and  distributed  through  the  Tniied  States,  in  the  payment,  not  only  of  the 
various  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government,  but  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  and  the  numerous  government  pensions,  &c. ;  and  this  has  been  done  without 
ibe  loss  or  expense  of  a  single  dollar  to  the  government.  It  has  also  aided  the  govern- 
ment by  temporary  loans  ;  and  in  this  way,  in  one  instance,  saved  the  public  credit.  A 
large  instalment,  being  the  balance  of  the  Louisiana  debt,  became  due  on  the  21st  of 
October,  1820,  and  was  previously  advertised  to  be  paid  on  that  day;  hut^  in  consequet^e 
of  an  unexpected  defnlratinn  in  the  receipts  of  the  revenncy  the  fnnds  of  the  govvnimoit 
were  insufficient  to  meet  so  lartje  a  pnijmrnL  In  this  sitnafion^  the  treosnn/  department 
made  appiieotion  t(»  the  hank,  statiny  that  it  *  had  not  the  means  of  pat/in  r/  the  hn/anee,*  itt 
the  time  sprri/ird^  and  refpastiinj  it  fn  *  ndrancv  thf  onmiiHt  to  the  hnfr/t  tw  of  f/tt  stm-h^  *  *  ^ 
thtir  atj*  ntsy  in  st/rh  a  m tinner  u.<  tit  save  the  public  credit,  ami  to  MUisJy  tW  \»*AA*  *"* 
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Tlie  hank  immedUUefy  complied  with  this  request^  andmade  s 
the  credit  of  the  public  treasury. 

"That  this  institution,  with  its  twenty-five  branches  loca 
union,  has,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  essentially  contributed  to  ad 
their  present  prosperous  condition,  no  one  acquainted  with  i 
entertain  a  doubt.  It  has  afforded  aid,  either  directly  or  indi 
manufacturer,  and  the  agriculturalist;  and  thereby contribi 
the  internal  as  well  as  external  resources  of  the  country.  C 
which  it  was  established,  and  which  is  of  common  benefit,  hai 
rendered  and  continued  the  currency  as  uniform  as  any  corrc 
be.  The  aids  it  has  afforded  the  merchant  and  the  manufact 
nishing  facilities  for  foreign  and  domestic  remittances,  are 
known  to  be  here  noticed.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that 
nished  the  East  India  and  China  merchant  with  a  credit  in 
him  the  necessity  of  carrying  so  much  specie  to  those  distai 
has  been  thereby  relieved  from  embarrassments,  sometimes  c 
mand  of  millions  of  dollars  for  exportation  to  those  countries. 

"  In  the  message  of  President  Jackson  to  Congress,  in  D 
the  national  bank,  the  message  declared^  that  *  both  the  eonsi 
of  the  law  creating  this  bank  are  well  questioned  by  a  large  p< 
and  it  must  be  admitted  by  all,'  the  message  added, '  that  it 
establishing  a  uniform  and  sound  currency*  This  declarati< 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  had  made  themselves  acquainted  wit 
banking  operations,  and,  particularly,  with  the  effects  produ 
on  the  currency  of  the  United  States." 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  appoin 
report  on  this  communication,  and  they  expressed  opi 
sition  to  those  of  the  president. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1833,  the  directors  of  the  1 
vered  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means^  a  statei 
which  exhibited 

Claims  against  the  Bavk. 

The  notes  in  circulation 

The  deposits,  public  and  private 

The  debt  to  the  holders  of  the  funded  debt  of  the  United  8 
principal  and  interest 

Total 

Its  Resources. 

Specie 

Notes  of  state  banks 

Balances  due  by  state  banks 

Funds  in  Europe,  and  foreign  bills  of  exchange 

Real  estate 

Debts  due  by  individuals  on  notes  discounted  . 

»              f»            on  dom.  bills  of  exchange     . 
Mortgages,  &c 

ToUl 

Claims  as  above  deducted 

And  there  remained,  according  to  this  estimate,  a  surplus  of 
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This  statement  being  considered  highly  satisfactory,  the  funds  of  individuals 

as  well  as  of  the  government,  continued  to  be  intrusted  to  the  national  bankj 

and  the  price  of  its  stock  was  a  proof  of  the  confidence  in  itM  condition  and 

management*     In  loans  and  discounts^  by  the  actual  distribution  and  application 

of  its  c4ipital,  the  southern  and  western  states,  that  is,  tlie  states  south  and  west 

of  Ph Had el[> ilia,  had  received  an  amount  exceeding  43|0O0,O()O  dollars,  in  May 

1832^  which  were  then  in  circulation.     In  the  states  bordering  upon  the  Mis- 

Bippi  and  its  valleys  and  streams, it  had  exceeded  30,000,000  dollarsp  of  which, 

KinetceTi  or  twenty  were  In  discounting  promissory  notes,  and  the  remainder  was 

composed  of  discounts  of  bills  of  exchange,  foreign  and  domestic.^     President 

Jackson,  in  his  message,  December,  1832,  not  only  called  in  question  the  consti* 

iationality  and  expediency  of  the  bank,  but  also  its  solvency.     In  1833,  the  trea^ 

^ury  withdrew  from  the  bank  8,000,000  dollars,  within  a  fraction.     The  national 

ik  and  the  state  banks  curtailed,  at  the  same  time,  the  amount  of  credit  upon 

^tuch  the  business  of  the  country  was  carried  on*     Property  declined  in  value. 

enumerable  failures  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  bank  accommoda*: 

ans.     Those  which  stood,  maintained  their  credit  only  by  enormous  sacrifices..  i 

Public  works  and  private  enterprises  were  arrested.     The  means  of  labour  were 

It  off  from  those  who  most  required  it,  and  a  general  pecuniary  distress  seemed'] 

pervade  the  country. 

''  \V\wn  it  was  finally  settled/' obsenres  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  an  article  on  banking  in  the 
'te«  ( 1 844 )j  '*  ibal  no  re-charter  of  the  national  bank  was  to  be  obtnined,  a  plan 
led  to  combine  the  adrantsg^es  of  the  longestabUahed  correspondence,  name* 
Bii  michinery  of  the  former  bank»  by  incorporating  its  stock  with  anew  institution,  under 
?  name  of  *  The  PresuJrnt,  Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
Pennsylvania/  which  was  chartered  on  the  !8th  of  February,  1836,  by  the  legisla» 
lire  of  ihat  »tate.  The  transfer  of  the  funds  of  the  old  institutron  was  made  into  the  ' 
oew  aiate  bank,t  More  than  Hfleen  per  cent  wns  restored  to  the  government,  beyond 
'  i  subscript iot)«  at  the  period  of  the  transfer;  and  three  and  a  half  per  cent  had  been 
ud  to  the  treasury  every  six  months,  for  a  long  course  of  years*  In  consequence 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  new  state  institution,  the  stockhuldert  were 
content  to  subscribe  anew  in  the  state  bank  ;  and  it  it  alleged  that  all  of  them  mi^ht,  at  I 
1iii  juncture,  have  received  their  investments  back,  not  only  at  par^  bnt  with  a  large 
Hvnnee.  This  the  government  actually  did  ;  and  no  power  was  possessed  by  the  go- 
v»  (hat  was  not  equally  enjoyed  by  every  individual.     Indeed,  it  was  alleged  by 

A;  tas  Diddle  (who  had  held  the  administration  of  the  afTdirfi  of  the  6tate   bank, 

as  hti  had  done  that  of  the  national  bank),  as  recently  as  April,   1841 «   that  the  slate 


•  Pitkinf**  Statistics— Webster's  Speechrsi  vol*  il,  p»  100. 

t  Mr.  PiLkios  observes  ;  **  The  removal  of  the  public  deposits^  from  the  main  of  the  bsid 

l^fbt  Uititecl  Scales,  produeed  a  cencml  distrust  and  want  of  confidence,  not  only  in  the  mon^y^ 

'    erns  of  the  banks,  but  of  indivitluals ;  «ud  for  a  time  oecmsioned  sucb  ;»  d^  nin_u'mtnt  of  thu 

iiJ  their  infinite  mmificaliona,  as  to  cauw 

country*     Tu  a  superficial  observer,  the  cau>;'  . 

tJu*  I  ittxi  i  iKit  iKi,  tu  tht^!»f  wlio  had  observed  timibr  ctfect*.  t^vrn  from  »hj^ittcr  <*ttu»v«,  in  coat- 
mercin^t  ronntrtM,  iwhrre  credit  wtia  tht  hn^v<  nf  ttn'tr  var^r'im  monryrd  operations* 

"  f^  '"llor  of  il  ruyal  mandate,  removed   the 

iildit  i- raiiitJ  ol^  '.  tfwt  it  would  have  prodwot^ 

la  that  cyuntry»siicU  a,  dUuuii,  jwrnc,  aud  pctuu  it  had  never  %>*^^**'^^ 
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institution  was  prosperous  down  to  the  end  of  his  administrat 
downfall  of  the  state  institution,  however,  soon  occurred, 
large  circle  of  stockholders  who  had  intrusted  their  funds 
entering  into  a  consideration  of  the  particular  causes  of  that 
that  the  period  in  which  it  occurred  was  a  crisis  bringing  disc 
of  the  stocks  throughout  the  country  ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
which  had  not  acted  upon  the  national  bank.  From  March, 
stock  of  the  state  bank  declined  from  116  to  seventeen  per 
considerable  part  upon  those  who  had  been  the  original  stock 
United  States,  from  whicli  this  wa>  croatuil.  But  that  new  ii 
the  broad  foundation  cf  uiitionvl  aid  ;  it  was  not  bnckcd  by 
had  a  more  local  and  a  [laiTOw  basis,  and  it  is  boiievcd  by  i 
minds,  that  the  facta  to  whicli  we  have  alluded,  wcm  aii-ong 
downfall." 

AVc  do  not  propose  here  to  enter  into  u  oi.scussioi 

that  have  been  iirL;(^d   on  the   one  side  an;l  the  other 

bank.     Since  the  expiration  of  the  last  national  bank,  i 

which  passed  h^jtli  h(uv-cs  of  Congress,  vrr.s  vetoed  by 

another  bank  bill,  n:is  od  l)y  botli  liouscs,  was  presentci 

sidcnt  Tyler.     Tlir  «;uv?sti')r..  however,  of  a  national  1: 

l)cen  tlie  source  of  ni'.rc  pnrty  discussion,  of  Ifitc   yeai 

regard  to  the  ircneral   principles  wh.ich   should  rcirulat 

paper,  ^Ir.  AVc1)ster,  in  June,  18-14,  in  a  speech  deliver 

the  following  opinions: — 

"There  are  dangers  and  evils,  as  well  as  benefits  and 
circidalion  of  coin  and  paper  which  now  exists  among  us.  ' 
will  continue,  so(;ms  certain.  That  far  the  ^rreater  part  will  c 
shall  come  anolhrr  day  of  disaster  to  the  banks,  scorns  ce: 
culation,  in  its  present  state,  while  the  banks  which  issue  pa 
issue  it  in  excess,  is  convenient,  and  as  beneficial  as  any  lo 
be  also  admitted.  But  neither  of  these  things  is  more  certa 
round  the  system,  calling  for  care  and  discretion,  oversight 
government,  or  in  the  absence  of  the  exercise  of  any  power 
the  banks  themselves,  and  from  the  community.  I  have 
opinion  that  this  guardianship  aufl  supcriiwen-ience  of  ihe  c 
stitutional,  appropiiato,  aiid  lu'ocssary  cxeici?=::s  of  the  authoi 
ment.  But  that  p;iint  1  do  nul  now  propose  to  argue,  or  to  i 
what  I  consi  ler  the  dangi-r  lo  be,  and  whcnco  it  arise?,  lo  th( 
not  be  led  tf)  foriict  ih'^  existence  of  tl.;^  da:rj;er,  .dthou-li 
moment,  standiiig  in  an  up;  Liiliii.j  ultiunle  befori-  us. 

*•  Gold  a'.id  siU\r  are  iho  nnivcrjid  statidiud  of  v^hie, 
among  all  civilised  n.il::i:>.  A'l  V:.2  coin  in  tlie  v.orld  beio 
nations  in  the  w(.rld,  ei'ch  liiwiiiji-  !;'iT:j;alIy  ::  sljaro  of  it,  pro 
business  and  uso.  h'  b.lls  uf  exi.ha!j.:o  we;e  u;ikno\vn,  :l\cn  i 
from  couiitry  to  con;iti\,  in  (.iiicr  to  piy  dcu:.->  and  >etl}e 
trade  should  have  creatid  .>ueh  l.'altisice,  on  the  one  side 
universal  solv.nt  of  eojnmercid  bcdances,  the  gcneiwl  pavrr 
square  accnurjts,  ari^in.r  (icin  \\io  intrn"hai-..:t;  of  coinniouii 
becomes  debt'  i  lo  ;.'ro(!u'X'  i'l^po-.trfl,  cjIi.  must  pa\  llic  dill 
throw  a  credit  over  im;v;i»,  i:';'\  r  :u\r.=i  to  a;.: just  the  acc«>nnl 
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"  But  in  the  intercourse  of  nations,  there  are  things  which  affect  the  siniph'city  of 
this  proceeding,  and  render  it  a  little  more  complicated,  without  changing  its  nature. 
The  use  of  bills  of  exchange  is  universal.  Bills  of  exchange  prevent,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  in  a  settled  state  of  trade,  the  actual  transmission  of  coin  from  country  to  country. 
They  run  the  round  of  the  whole  mercantile  world,  bringing  nations  to  a  settlement,  each 
one  with  all  the  rest,  one  paying  its  debts  to  another,  by  drawing  on  its  funds  in  the 
hands  of  a  third,  and  leaving  coin  to  be  called  for,  only  where  balances  of  debt  are 
considerable,  or  appear  to  be  accumulating  at  some  one  point.  London  may  be 
rrgarded  as  the  centre  of  exchanges  for  Europe,  and  the  city  of  New  York,  for  this 
country ;  Paris,  Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam  being  auxiliaries  to  London ;  and  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  auxiliaries  to  New  York. 

"The  state  of  exchange,  then,  at  any  time,  between  New  York  and  London,  shows 
substantially  the  state  of  trade,  in  the  aggregate,  between  this  country  and  Europe,  and 
the  balances  actually  existing,  or  soon  to  arise,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Specu- 
lations founded  on  calculations  respecting  future  events,  such  as  the  probable  amount  of 
the  staple  articles,  for  the  year,  or  the  results  of  manufacturing  industry,  the  probable 
rise  or  fall  of  prices,  and  other  such  things,  affect,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  actual  rate  at 
which  bills  of  exchange  arc  bought  and  sold,  and  thus  qualify  that  which  would  other- 
wise be  the  mere  result  of  facts,  with  more  or  less  of  the  influence  of  opinion.  Still,  the 
general  and  the  safe  index  of  the  state  of  trade  is  the  state  of  the  exchanges. 

"  To  an  accurate  understanding  of  the  subject,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  nominal  exchanj;e  between  the  United  States  and  England  does  not  cor- 
respond vviih  the  real  commercial  exchange ;  by  reason  of  the  difference  which  the  laws 
of  the  two  countries  have  established  in  regard  to  the  value  of  gold,  and  of  the  incorrect 
estimate,  usually  made  here,  in  the  business  of  exchange,  of  the  value  of  the  pound 
sterling.  In  exchange  the  pound  sterling  is  received  at  4  dollars,  44  cents;  its  real 
Vtdne  may  be  ])ut  at  4  dollars  80  cents,  and  so  the  laws  of  Congress  regard  it.  This 
difference  amounts  to  eight  per  cent.  Sj  that  when  a  bill  of  exchange  is  bought  in  New 
York,  payable  in  London,  in  sterling  money,  if  the  premium  given  for  it  do  not  exceed 
eight  per  cent,  it  is  really  purchased  at  about  par ;  and  in  this  state  of  exchanges  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  export  of  specie. 

"  Gold  and  silver,  as  1  have  already  said,  constitute  the  standard  of  value,  and 
medium  of  payment  among  nations.  The  same  is  true,  in  effect,  in  domestic  trade,  and 
am(ing  individuals.  But  here  comes  in  the  modern  use  of  bank  paper  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  gold  and  silver,  which  supplies  the  place  of  coin,  and  almost  supersedes  it 
in  domestic  transactions.  Most  commercial  countries  authorise  the  circulation  of  paper, 
and  this  circulation  is  greater  or  less,  according  to  circumstances,  and  to  the  habits  of 
the  people.     In  the  L^nitcd  States  and  England  it  is  large,  in  France  it  is  less, 

**  1  am  not  now  speaking  of  government  securities,  irredeemable  treasury  notes,  or 
any  tiling  ol  that  kin'.l  ;  I  am  spcakini;-  of  hank  notes,  promising  payment  in  specie  on 
deinaui'!,  and  circula»ing  as  cash.  In  the  United  State-^  such  bank  notes  arc  issued  by 
many  Itundrcd  difiorcni  banks.  They  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  as  money,  and  little 
gold  and  silvtr  is  si'on  in  the  daily  hn«iness  uf  life.  This  st.ite  of  thiUj^s  is  convenient, 
so  far  as  local  ciroiilaiicns  are  concerned,  aiid  wlrle  tiio  um;  of  papor  is  restraimd  within 
just  limits.  But  tlien  cmies  the  question,  what  are  the  just  limits,  and  who  is  to  pre- 
serve tiiein  ?  \V!j;\i  is  l!io  standard  bv  which  wo  are  to  di-tiilo  the  (juostiuu  of  excess,  or 
no  excess  '   ar.d  who  i-^  lo  support  the  slandard  ^ 

'*  Is  tluic-.'or  i^  ilh  u'  n<>t,  n\  n\.\\  tlicrc  l';',(.r  canii')i  tluMO  vwr  he,  excels,  so  long  as 
the  banks  are  ahic  to  redeem  then-  papt r  ^  What  do  we  mean  by  c.xce.}.-,  or  over  issues, 
or  injudicious  •<upi'ral)iin(Luice  of  paper  i 

*'  Tu  (Uisn-rr  thistfp.esfions^  irr  niust  n  mntibcr  that  the  fritr  opi  ration  ofhftnk  paper 
is  of  a    n prrscniatirc   tfutractvi'.      It   rrprvsf nts  cain.      But  this   rcprvscntativt\   like 
other  rtjtn:Kcnfatires,  sometimes  forgets  its  cimstiturniSy  and  sets  itself  up  to  he  somebody 
or  iomethitig ;  trhett  ffit^lf  it  is  nohodi/^  and  nothing.     The  one  dollar  hill  whicK  n^^ 
have- ill  y  111  p  'n.  I  i>  :i-.  !m  tti.i  than  blank  paper,  except  so  far  a?  you  have  conli'^^*^-^^^-'^ 
th.it  It  will,  will  ntvi  I  yni  wi>li,  lirin  *  a  iJ«;llar  into  yoi;r  hands.  .     .^ 

'*  A  bank  notct  pi(»fcssing  lu  u  present  coin,  and  being  a  Uvivi  \t\\>i'eLSv.v\V;5\\^  ^ - 
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respectable  part  in  the  drama  of  commercial  aifaira  ;  but  wli 
offers  itself  in  an  independent  character,  it  only  *  presenti 
The  security  of  paper,  first  against  the  insolvency  of  banks, 
general  evil  of  over-issues  and  inflated  circulation,  consist 
direct  relation  between  the  amount  of  paper  and  the  gold  an 
I  do  not,  of  course,  say  a  relation  of  equality,  but  a  just  re 
In  other  words,  1  mean  to  say  that  when  the  course  of  trad< 
country,  then  the  amount  of  circulating  paper  should  be  pro] 

'<  Bank  notes  will  not  pay  foreign  debts.  Strangers  will 
of  coin.  They  cannot  judge  of  bis  credentials,  and,  therefoi 
the  constituent  itself.  Here,  I  think,  lies  one  of  the  grea 
issues  of  paper.  Then  trade  is  such  that  balances  are  rising 
exportation  of  specie  commences.  There  are  those  who  alvi 
of  the  paper  circulation  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  to  kec] 
ment  of  paper  issues  under  such  circumstances^  is  the  first 
mercial  distress  and  revulsion.  The  country  is  full  of  er 
more.  Almost  every  man  is  active,  while,  at  the  same  time 
capital  is  less  abundant  than  in  older  countries. 

"  These  circumstances  keep  up  a  demand  for  loans  ai 
times  of  activity ;  and  although  it  is  doubtless  true  that  a 
paper  circulation  may,  to  some  extent,  act  as  expansion  of 
useful  in  a  new  country,  yet  men  are  too  apt  to  delude  th< 
paper  is  currency. 

'*  But  I  am  now  considering  mainly,  paper  currency  at 
upon  importations,  and  other  branches  of  foreign  trade,  and 
discounts. 

"  An  opinion  has  prevailed,  in  England,  and  I  suppose  i 
in  banks  to  discount  every  good  bill  of  exchange  or  promis8< 
is  business  paper,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  if  it  has  been  giv 
buying  and  selling.     This  has  been,  heretofore,  the  rule  with  t 

"  Now,  if  by  this,  no  more  were  meant  than  it  might  be  s 
so  far  as  its  own  interests  are  concerned,  to  discount  all  such  \ 
be  admitted.  Business  paper,  generally  spcdking,  may  be  re 
that  all  good  business  paper  may  be  discounted  by  banks,  anc 
notes,  without  danger  of  injury  to  the  public  from  an  excess  ii 
proposition  which  I  do  not  admit,  and  which  1  think  of  dangi 
suaded  that  enlightened  bank  directors,  disposed  to  regard  tl 
the  interests  of  their  own  stockholders,  can  never  act  on  such 

'^  It  is  a  fundamental  error;  and  in  a  country  so  full  of  e 
posed  to  activity  as  ours,  its  practical  tendency  is  to  stimulate  bi 
prices  unnaturally,  to  cause  overtrading,  over  production,  \ 
partmentsof  business.  It  swells  the  amount  of  paper  bejon< 
and  exposes  the  country  to  sudden  revulsions.  While  specie 
abroad,  it  is  the  eflfect  of  this  shallow  and  short-sighted  polic 
culation  at  home.  How  can  such  a  course  of  things  ten 
distress  ? 

''  Wc  are  now  just  recovering  from  a  deep  and  long-t 
branches  of  business  give  evidence  of  revival  and  of  healthy  i 
we  shall  not  be  content  to  make  haste  slowly  ;  that  a  spirit 
out  of  our  state  of  prosperity  when  it  shall  become  flushed, 
will  be  issued  to  excess,  prices  become  extravagant,  and  the 
us  before  we  are  aware.  All  this  may  not  happen ;  but  th' 
not  happen  lies  in  this,  viz. : — that  bank  issues  be  kept  with 
reference  to  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver, 

"  Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  supposed  case.  So] 
the  banks  of  New  York  to  be  five  millions.  Suppose  them 
three  millions  for  one,  that  is  to  say,  fifteen  millions.  1  do  u 
a  just  proportion,  but  it  may  be  assumed,  for  illustration. 
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holders  of  one  of  these  fifteen  millions  demand  specie  for  i».  Tor 
rieen  millions  of  paper  remain  resting  on  a  basis  of  four  millions. 
If  A  second  million  of  tpccie  be  called  for^  then  thirteen  millions  of  pa|)er  rest  on  three 
millions  of  specie,  and  so  on.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  i(  such  a  process  as  Ihiif  beg im*, 
ind  threatens  to  go  on  rapidly  without  contraction,  general  distress^  and  perhnps  ex* 
pfoiions  cif  the  banks  themselves,  would  be  the  inevitable  and  immediate  consequences. 

**  This  catastrophe,  and  the  teudencv  of  thin^  toward  it,  is  to  be  gu<irded  agaiuiKt 
bj  just  restraints  upon  the  amount  of  discounts,  by  waiting  the  course  of  trade,  and 
Ooserving  continually  the  index  of  exchange.  It  is  not  sufficient  guard  to  look  at  the 
•tipposed  responsibility  of  paper  ofiered  for  discounts,  or  to  inquire  whether  it  arose  in 
any  case  from  real  transactions  of  sale  and  purchases.  If  the  exchanges  indicate  that 
exportation  of  specie  may  be  apprehended^  more  caution  is  necessary  ;  and  when  ex- 
portation ordinarily  commences,  it  should  be  met  by  an  immediate  and  corresfmnding 
diminution  of  the  paper  circulation.  This  will  slacken  that  exportation,  check  it,  and 
finally  stop  iL  The  process  may  he  inconvenient  for  the  moment.  It  may  more  ur  lest 
-s  prices,  and  dash  men*s  hopes  a  little.  But  it  is  infinitely  better  to  meet  the 
I  rence  by  its  proper  remedy  in  the  beginning,  than  to  attempt  to  hold  up  against 
the  natural  cours4^  of  things,  to  maintain  trade  in  an  artificial  and  forced  state^  tending 
every  day  to  a  final,  ruinous,  and  overwhelming  fall  of  prices,  and  to  a  general  proa- 
tration  of  credit. 

**  That  which  every  branch  of  industry  in  this  country  most  needs,  is  reasonable  and 
steady,  not  extravagant  or  fluctuating  prices;  sudden  cnangcs  deprive  men  of  employ- 
ment, and  distress  families, 

**  Steady  occupation,  with  reasonable  gain,  constant  marketSf  with  fair  prices,  with 
no  apprehen^tion  of  sudden  change^  and  the  security  which  a  man  feels  that  that  is 
monry  which  he  has  taken  for  money,  freedom  from  alarm  and  panic,  and  no  fear  of 
disci aer  or  violence  ;  these  things  compose  the  elements  of  general  and  enduring  pros* 
penty  among  the  industrious  and  producing  classes  of  the  community. 

''  In  the  present  state  of  things,  tn  the  absence  of  all  oversight  by  government,  the 
continuance  of  the  public  prosperity  very  much  depends  on  the  banks  themselves.  Sub- 
ject to  no  control  but  their  own  discretion,  they  ought  to  feel  responsible  for  the  exercise 
of  that  discretion. 

''  The  great  cities  near  to  us,  and  other  great  cities,  the  sources  of  a  great  proportioii 
of  bank  paper,  are  jointly  called  on  to  guard  the  country  against  such  evils  as  it  has 
already  more  than  once  experienced. 

**  There  ought  to  be  an  understanding  among  the  leading  institutions,  and  a  just  dis- 
position to  discountenance  everywhere  either  extravagant  lending  or  extravagant  borrow- 
nig,  I  do  not  presume  to  admonish  the  banks;  but  t  hope  they  will  receive  these 
Mggestions  as  made  in  a  friendly  spirit.  If  discretion  and  candour  in  this  respect  be 
not  exercised  r  our  present  state  of  health  will  itself  bring  on  disease;  our  very  prosperity 
will  plunge  us  in  disorder.  We  are  well  instructed  by  experience — let  us  not  be  lost  to 
eiperieoce.  Let  not  all  the  good,  all  the  comforts,  all  the  blessings,  which  now  seem  in 
prospect  for  all  classes,  be  blighted,  ruined,  and  destroyed,  by  running  into  dang< 
^  "  ivoid*     The  rocks  before  us  are  all  visible-^all  high  out  of  water,     The^ 

1  up,  covered  with  the  fragments  of  the  awful  wrecks  and  ruin  of  oti 

iuuieii.     Let  us  avoid  them*     Let  the  master,  and  the  pilots,  and  the  helmsman,  and  all 
the  crew,  be  wide  awake*  and  give  ihu  breakers  a  good  berth." 

Tuo  prominent  parlies  have  arisen  in  the  countrvi  the  one  advoc-iting  the  charter 
a  bank,  on  ihi!  ground  that  such  an  institution  is  constitutional  and  expedient,  and  th 
other  opposing  it  upon  opposite  grounds.    If  we  trace  the  political  liistory  of  the  nation 
lunl«  of  the  country  back  to  the  eaily  conlrover^ics  which  have  arisen  upon  the  sulijc< 
!ubii*hnicnt,  we  find  that  the  discussions  have  not  always  been  made  strictly  part 
T^-  »  ink  of  1791,  as  has  been  seen,  was  c?)tablifihed  under  the  auspice*  c 

tun,  and  wai  at  that  time  deemed  by  him  com>tilutionaL     The  ^»5vnx^^ 
"  the  bank  bill  of  1811,  appears  to  have  been  founded  iv*  Vw^ksx 


>cy,  and  the  bill  uf  1816  was  passed  into  a  law  with  h' 
me  vtioes  or  itomc  oi  his  succeasors  seeoted  to  have  be^vv  Vk^cu^^  m^^^  \^^ 
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expediency  and    unconstitutionality.     It  would    seem    that 
Supreme  Court  has  fully  set  at  rest  the  constitutionality  of 
expedicucy,  uf  course,   must   depend   upon   various  conside 
structure  and  operations. 

During  the  existence  of  the  charter  of  the  late  ban 
banks  multiplied  in  the  respective  states  with  reckless 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
existed,  and  their  aggr..*gate  capital  amounted  to  no  nior 
about  4o(J  nOi)/.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1811,  their  r 
eighty-eightj  vritli  i\n  a'j:G:regate  capital,  re«il  or  fictitiou 
Between  the  1st  of  January,  1811,  to  1S15,  120  new  st 
a  presumed  capital  of  40,000,000  dollars.  The  secret 
Crawford,  estimated  the  paper  circulation  of  the  countr 
at  99,000,000  dollars,  and  the  specie  circulation  at  11 
the  whole  1 10,000,000  dollars.  Loans  to  the  governme 
of  the  banks  of  the  middle  states  during  the  war ;  and 
the  most  part,  in  bills,  the  issues  must,  through  that  me 
increased.  The  pressure  before  September,  1814,  cause 
the  payment  of  specie  for  their  bills. 

The  rapid  depreciation  of  their  bills  was  the  natural 
of  the  bank  of  Baltimore  were  at  a  discount  of  twent 
banks  of  the  city  of  New  York,  of  ten  per  cent ;  and  in 
year,  the  discounts  at  lialtiniore  were  twenty  per  cent, 
per  cent.  In  consequence,  the  revenue  was  paid  in  bil 
loans  could  only  with  difficulty  be  procured  by  the  gene 
in  February,  1815,  restored  confidence  in  the  state  b 
resume  specie  payments.  The  depreciation  of  their  bil 
due  to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  due  for  th 
portations  after  the  peace,  could  only  be  paid  in  those 
and  silver,  it  is  true,  constituted  the  only  legal  tender  of 
ter  of  the  first  bank  expired ;  yet  necessity  compelled  tl 
creditors  to  receive  depreciated  bills  in  the  absence  of  i 
sequence  of  this  disordered  state  of  the  currency,  it  w 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  make  payments  in  the  vari 
States  ;  and  efforts  were  accordingly  made  to  unite  the 
specie  payments,  but  without  success.  The  bills  re'ceiv 
in  payment  of  the  revenue,  were  of  unequal  value.  \ 
bank  was  re-established  in  1816,  measures  were  adoptei 
in  the  new  legal  currency  of  the  union ;  Congress  instn 
treasury  to  receive  nothing  in  payment  but  the  legal  cui 
or  notes  of  the  national  bank,  or  notes  of  banks  that  ^ 

*   M'Culloch  r.  State  of  Mnrvlaml,  4  WlieaU 
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mand.  In  1817,  an  arrangement  was  agreed  upon  between  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  and  the  state  banks  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Virginia,  which  enabled  those  banks  to  resume  cash  payments. 

From  1811  to  1830,  no  less  than  165  state  banks,  possessing  an  aggregate 
capital  of  about  30,000,000  dollars,  either  failed  or  discontinued  their  business ; 
those  failures  occurring  in  nearly  every  state  and  territory  of  the  union.  The 
treasury  had  about  1,400,000  dollars  deposited  within  their  vaults:  the  greater 
portion  of  which  it  lost ;  while  the  loss  to  individuals  was  that  of  many  millions, 
— ^the  bulk  of  which  fell  upon  widows  and  orphans,  whose  property  had  been  in- 
trusted to  those  banks.  These  failures  arose  in  some  cases  from  the  multiplica- 
tion of  banks  in  places  where  they  were  not  required  ;  from  injudicious  discounts 
and  over  issues  ;  from  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  banking,  and  the  nature  and 
operation  of  banking  institutions ;  and,  in  some  cases,  from  a  desire  of  gain,  at 
the  expense  of  individuals  and  of  the  public. 

In  a  recent  letter  written  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  on  the  subject 
of  banks  and  the  currency,  and  in  which  he  proposes  the  creation  of  a  state  bank 
of  issues,  and  the  restriction  of  private  banks  to  circulation,  discounts,  and  de- 
posits, addressed  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  that  gentleman 
observes : — 

'<  In  the  project  I  am  about  to  suggest,  there  will,  perhaps,  be  found  no  other  re- 
commendation than  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  ultra  speculations  of  an  exclusive  metal- 
lic currency  with  one  of  a  representative  character,  based  on  absolute  responsibility, 
convertible  into  specie. 

*<  It  may  be  asked  why  any  effort  should  be  made,  at  the  outset  of  an  experiment 
(the  new  banking  law  of  New  York),  the  advantages  or  defects  of  which  could  not  have 
had  an  opportunity  for  development,  that  a  project,  essentially  changing  the  whole  sys- 
tem, should  be  brought  forward.  F,  however,  contend,  inasmuch  as  the  general  banking 
law  is  only  on  trial,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  have  in  view  some  substitute  in  the 
event  of  a  failure,  and  not  be  taken  entirely  by  surprise  at  the  moment  of  embarrassment. 
In  the  present  experiment,  there  is  nothing  of  real  novelty,  except  it  be  the  extraordinary 
fact,  that  government  has  relinquished  the  control  over  one  of  the  most  delicate  attributes 
of  sovereignty, — the  power  to  create  money,  and  that,  to  an  unlimited  extent. 

••  The  door  has  been  thrown  wide  open  for  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency ;  the  old 
system  and  the  new  are  in  full  operation,  each  dependant  on  the  other  for  permanent 
existence,  while,  in  fact,  in  their  action,  the  several  banks  are  heterogeneous,  antas:onist, 
independent.  There  are  no  two  institutions  having  a  common  interest,  and  none  go- 
venied  with  reference  to  the  public  welfare.  The  polar  star  of  each  is  profit ;  this  is  the 
guide,  aim,  and  object  of  private  bankinj^,  and  the  legitimate  pursuit,  when  restricted  to 
honourable  and  honest  operations.  It  is,  nevertheless,  equally  correct,  that,  while  these 
associations  ought  to  be  unlimited  in  the  use  of  their  capital,  and  its  intelligent  employ- 
nent,  they  should  never  be  intrusted  with  a  power  which,  if  abused,  may  shake  the  na- 
tional prosperity  to  its  foundation.  Is  not  the  reason  as  powerful  now  as  at  the  recent 
crisis  it  was  represented  to  be,  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  embarrassment  resulting 
in  a  suspension  of  specie  payments,  was  the  existence  of  an  inconsiderate  multitude  of 
currency  purveyortf  If  so,  what  is  to  be  the  influence  of  our  general  banking  system  ? 
Does  it  tend  to  curtail  or  to  expand  the  difficulty ;  or,  has  it,  by  some  new  light,  been 
discovered  that  the  paper  medium  is  more  stable  in  proportion  to  the  sources  oC  w^  ^^^^- 
tibn  ?  There  is  now  no  check  to  the  creation  of  these  money  mints ;  any  body  "e^^^  ^^^^^ 
body,  with  or  without  character,  has  a  right  to  enter  the  fair  field  of  com^etivVow.  ^ 
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amount  of  corporate  bank  capital  has  no  limits,  and  for  the  wa 
rency  will  prove  equally  redundant.  The  whole  wealth  of  the 
genuity,  contrivance,  and  chicanery,  will  soon  be  monopolism 
money  creating  concerns;  every  species  of  disguise  will  be  r 
less  contemptible  than  the  miserable  trick  of  that  respectable 
and  Hudson,  of  issuing  notes  payable  on  demand,  six  mont 
conspicuous  letters,  the  residue  scarcely  legible,  a  fraud  witlu 
than  the  gratification  of  a  successful  imposition  on  the  unwar\ 

'*  It  is  not  in  the  state  of  New  York  alone  that  the  fascinat 
is  to  be  experimentally  essayed  ;  the  speculative  example  has 
the  anomalous  absurdity  of  unrestrained  paper  issues  is  presc 
giving  full  efioct  to  the  scheme  will  be  as  varied  as  the  c 
fancies  shall  dictate. 

•*  Entertaining  these  views,  I  am  induced  to  suggest  a  | 
our  banking  system,  which,  although  radical,  as  it  curtails  the 
the  banks,  is  nevertheless  essentially  established  on  the  know 
that  have  heretofore,  in  a  different  shape,  proved  so  successf 
gress  of  our  great  national  prosperity.  The  project  I  propt 
and  discard,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  prudence,  a  feeblei 
has,  unfortunately,  in  some  measure  become  identified  with  o' 
fiscal  economy.  In  my  estimation,  it  would  be  absolutely  i 
nicious,  altogether  to  repudiate  a  paper  currency,  if  such  a  ni 
is,  notwithstanding,  imperatively  important  that  the  public  slu 
government  of  this  subject.  The  superintendence  of  a  power 
consequence  to  the  integrity,  stability,  and  permanent  intere 
money  making,  ou^ht  not,  in  the  very  nature  of  its  operatior 
in  the  exclusive  hands  of  individuals.  The  value  of  no  man' 
of  a  community,  should  ever  be  placed  at  the  capricious  w 
speculation.  To  effect  a  permanent  change,  the  private  banl 
of  their  improvident  and  unconstitutional  powers,  before  the  p 
into  any  iiitellij;:ent  knowledge  of  its  pecuniary  responsibilities 

'*  In  order  to  effect  this  object y  and  at  the  same  time  pf 
fiscal  operations,  the  Ivtjislature  ought  to  establish  a  state  b 
taneoHsly  convert  the  private  banking  associations  into  siwp 
count,  ajid  deposit. 

**  In  refening  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasi 
will  be  found  that  there  were  in  1830  about  3*20  banks,  wi 
145,192,263  dollars,  with  a  circulation  of  61,324,000  dollars 
were  increased  to  973  banks,  with  the  immense  capital  of  324, 
a  pi  per  circulation  of  185,782,506  dollars  ;  to  which  the  sta! 
one  year,  under  the  general  banking  system,  prospectively  ad< 
dollars  of  capital. 

'*  If  we  compare  our  copdillon  with  that  of  Great  Britain, 
most  extraordinary  contradiction.  The  national  debt  of  tha 
is  eighteen  times  larger  than  the  entire  public  indebtedness  of  tl 
official  statements,  the  amount  of  our  public  stocks,  exclusive 
treasury  notes  of  the  federal  government,  are  estimated  at 
the  sum  due  by  Great  Britain  is  about  3,600,000,000  dollars ; 
paper  circulation  does  not  exceed  140,000,000  dollars,  while 
more  than  190,000,000  dollars.  What  must  be  the  conclu 
Does  it  not  exhibit  an  inconsistency  fatal  to  the  permaner 
solution  of  the  enigma  resolves  itself  into  the  fact,  that  in  pi 
capital,  we  expand  an  artificial  currency  without  increasing 
tion  of  the  public. 

"  In  the  event  of  a  renewed  embarrassment^  it  it  to  he  hi 
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pursued  by  the  banks  in  the  spring  of  1 837  may  not  be  re-enacted.  The  commercial 
community  will  not  again  submit  to  be  annihilated;  there  will  be  no  discrimination 
between  banks  and  merchants,  the  whole  will  be  involved  in  a  common  chaosJ* 

Mr.  Henry  Lee,  of  Boston,  in  his  forthcoming  work,  "  Letters  to  Cotton 

Manufacturers"  (parts  of  which  he  has  kindly  forwarded  to  us),  exposes,  with 

great  boldness  and  ability,  the  banking  systems  on  which  the  majority  of  tlie 

banks  of  the  United  States  were  conducted.     He  contends  that  they  have  been 

founded  and  conducted  on  much  the  same  principles  as  those  inculcated  and 

acted  upon  by  Mr.  Law,  in  France. 

"The  banking  and  currency  hallucination/*  says  Mr.  Lee,  "which  extended 
through  all  the  states  at  the  period  in  question,  was  hardly  less  general,  though  perhaps 
much  less  violent,  than  the  illusions  which  prevailed  on  the  same  subjects  in  France, 
during  the  banking  operations  of  John  Law,  spreading  as  they  did  to  England  and 
Holland,  where  they  produced  effects  similar  to  those  experienced  in  the  former 
country.  In  this  country,  the  effects  of  managing  the  currency  on  principles  similar  to 
those  of  Mr.  Law  did  not' exhibit  themselves  so  suddenly,  and  in  such  a  destructive,  such 
a  terrific  form,  as  they  did  in  France,  but,  from  their  more  frequent  recurrence,  and 
much  longer  duration,  the  practical  operation  of  those  principles  has  been  infinitely 
more  disastrous  in  their  moral  as  well  as  economical  consequences  to  the  people  of  these 
states,  than  were  produced  in  France  and  the  neighbouring  nations  by  the  operation  of 
the  schemes  of  Mr.  Law.  Nor  have  there  been  in  this  country,  as  there  was  in  France, 
any  compensating  effects  experienced  from  the  dreadful  evils  we  have  endured  by  a 
renunciation  of  the  unsound,  impracticable,  and  dishonest  principles  of  currency  and 
banking  which  have  led  to  all  our  monetary  embarrassments,  difficulties,  sufferings,  and 
immoralities. 

"  In  France,  the  historical  record  of  the  ruinous  effects  of  Mr.  Law's  Mississippi 
scheme,  and  of  his  bank  projects  and  bank  bubbles,  and  the  later  and  fresher  remi- 
niscence of  the  revolutionary  assignats^  have  taught  that  intelligent  nation  valuable 
lessons  on  the  subjects  of  banking,  currency,  and  financiering,  from  which  they  have 
profited  by  the  establishment  of  a  permanently  sound  and  practicable  system.  To  the 
issue  of  those  assignats  the  nation  was  driven,  as  it  were,  by  the  outbreak  of  a  terrible 
revolution,  the  reaction  of  centuries  of  bad  government,  and  whose  convulsive  and 
frensied  movements  threw  into  a  state  of  disorder  and  mismanagement,  which  continued 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  all  the  functions  and  powers  of  government  under  the 
various  forms  it  assumed.  In  that  difficult  and  distressing  emergency,  the  French 
government  resorted  for  relief  to  the  use  of  an  unlimited  issue  of  paper  money,  which 
was  forced,  in  its  various  stages  of  depreciation  or  worthlessness,  upon  the  people  of 
that  country  by  the  severest  enactments  of  government.  The  people  of  this  country,  in 
their  national  capacity,  resorted  to  similar  expedients  for  relief,  or  for  salvation  in  the 
difficult  and  trying  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed  at  various  periods  of  our 
revolutionary  struggles  for  national  independence. 

••  No  such  apology  as  we  have  suggested  in  favour  of  the  French  nation  in  the  issue 
of  their  assignats^  could  be  offered  in  alleviation  of  the  criminal  conduct  of  Mr.  Law  and 
the  government  of  France  who  encouraged  his  scheme,  and  co-operated  with  him  in 
promoting  its  success.  The  basis  of  Mr.  Law*8  project  for  creating  wealth  was  coii- 
^dence — not  confidence  resting  on  a  just  and  solid  foundation — but  having  for  its  sole 
support  a  fraudulent  reliance  on  the  gross  ignorance  or  the  blind  credulity  of  one 
portion  of  the  nation  who  were  to  be  its  victims,  and  the  base  unprincipled  cupidity  of 
a  smaller  but  more  intelligent  portion,  who  expected  to  profit  by  it.  The  means  by 
which  this  stupendous  fraud  was  practised  upon  the  country,  independently  of  the 
ignorance  and  credulity  of  one  part  of  the  nation,  and  the  dishonesty  of  another  \f^vsc«^^ 
of  it,  were  derived  from  the  unjust  and  arbitrary  acts  and  decrees  of  the  go'*««^^'«^'^'^'^- 
But,  although  the  government,  aided  by  speculators,  gamblers,  sharpers,  ruined  o^.w^v^R^'^'* 
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and  other  venal  and  unprincipled  men,  who  expected  to  | 
financial  disorders  caused  by  Mr.  Law's  nefarious  contrivan 
it  was  beyond  their  ability  to  prevent  its  explosion,  or  to  ss 
spread  over  the  whole  country,  many  of  those  persons  v 
instrumental  in  its  inflation. 

•*  The  proposed  purposes  of  Mr.  Law's  plan  of  financierin 
enable  the  government  to  pay  its  debts  without  taxing  the  peupl 
man  in  France  to  augment  his  property  to  any  wished-for  ex 
unlimited  issues  of  paper  money,  by  multiplying  ihesiffns  of  w 
as  equivalent  to  a  corresponding  augmentation  of  wealth — to 
the  thing  itself, — the  shadow  of  a  substance  as  the  substance  i 
by  increasing  those  xiyns  of  wealth,  in  the  form  of  paper  mo 
existing  amount,  or  in  any  other  given  ratio,  the  wealth  of  ( 
in  a  corresponding  degree.  Having  given  these  fallacies  tlu 
minds  of  the  people  of  France,  an  appearance  which  they  st 
the  great  mass  of  the  American  nation,*  there  was  no  fu 
plishnicntof  the  designs  of  Mr.  Law,  and  of  the  government 
with,  and  in  support  of,  the  designs  of  that  unprincipled,  or 

"The  system  of  banking  and  currency  on  which  we  ha\ 
acting,  is  based,  in  a  considerable  degree,  on  the  erroneous 
operations  of  Mr.  Law.  It  is  true  that,  theoretically,  there 
similar  abuse  of  the  money-making  power ;  but,  practically 
benefit  to  the  country.  The  revulsions  in  business,  resulting 
overflowing  or  of  an  insuflicient  currency,  have  become  in< 
more  violent,  more  ruinous,  and  more  enduring  in  their  consec 
our  banking  capital,  and  extended  the  number  of  our  creato 
circulating  medium  of  the  country. 

"The  managers  of  the  banks,  then,  if  they  have  learned 
it  has  only  been  evinced,  tirst,  in  their  increased  boldness  of 
wider  dep.irture  than  formerly  from  the  true  principles  of  bar 


•  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his  **  Considerations  on  the  Currency  and  ] 
1831,  makes  the  following  remarks  upon  the  erroneous  notions  the 
ture,  uses,  and  effects  of  paper  money.  *'  Some  persons  are  yet  foi 
contend  for  issues  of  paper  money  to  an  indefniite  amount,  will 
principle,  that  the  demand  is  for  value,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  i 
beyofiil  certain  limits,  without  producing  a  corresponding  depreciat 
to  that  principle  is  sufficient  to  dissipate  the  singular  illusion  ui 
vanced. 

*'  Afler  having  tried  to  discover  what  was  meant  by  those  who  ] 
excessive  issues  of  paper  monev,  we  have  found  nothing  but  i 
assertions  on  which  the  famous  i^w  attempted  to  build  the  stupe 
name,  and  desolated  France  in  the  year  1720.  He  asserted,  tirst, 
the  representative  or  the  sign  of  wealth  ;  secondly,  that  paper  mij 
precious  metals  ;  thirdlv,  that  by  doublinsr  or  trebling  the  amount  o 
would  be  increased  to  that  amount ;  fourthly,  that  such  increase  of 
rate  of  interest,  and  thereby  promote  industry.  It  is  hardly  necessai 
are  a  series  of  errors.  The  precious  metals  are  not  merely  the  sig 
they  have  an  intrinsic  value,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  their  prod 
other  uses  than  currency,  and  are,  therefore,  wealth  itself.  It  is  i 
and  comparatively  sUibIc  value,  tliat  they  liavc  become  the  stands 
commodity,  or,  according  to  Law's  vocabulary,  the  representative 
quantity  of  those  signs  is  necessary  for  a  circulating  medium  ;  but  t 
more  to  the  wealth  of  any  country  than  the  intrinsic  value  of  tlmt  < 

The  mistaken  views  in  reference  to  the  qualities  and  uses  of  paf 
commenting  in  la^l,  have  been  signally  manifested,  since  that  p< 
901  banks  that  were  at  one  time  in  operation. 
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the  evils  have  come  u^)on  the  country  which  always  flow  from  the  mismanagement  of  a 
currency,  in  the  increased  dexterity  that  has  been  shown  by  those  gentlemen  in  not  only 
escaping  the  blame  justly  imputable  to  their  ignorance  or  their  imprudence,  but  of 
diverting  public  attention  and  public  dissatisfaction  from  consequences  wholly  due  to 
their  acts,  and  to  the  principles  on  which  they  act,  to  the  agency  of  other  causes  having, 
10  reality,  little  or  no  connexion  with  the  operations  and  the  results  of  banking. 

**  In  these  remarks  upon  banks,  we  refer  generally  to  the  conduct  of  the  eight  or  ten 
thousand  manufacturers  and  managers  of  the  currency  of  the  country.  That  there  are 
some  honourable  exceptions  we  cheerfully  and  gladly  admit;  but  they  are  too  few  in 
number,  and  too  divergent  in  their  princi|)les  and  practices  of  banking  from  the  popular 
notions  current  in  this  quarter,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  country,  to  exercise  any  bene- 
ficial power  or  influence  over  the  general  banking  concerns  of  the  nation. 

'^  The  loss  of  a  considerable  portion,  if  not  the  entire  capital  of  a  bank  managed  on 
the  principles  of  banking  current  among  us  is,  sooner  or  later,  one  of  the  natural  con- 
sequences flowing  from  the  operations  of  tliese  principles.  If,  in  the  midst  of  the 
frequent  and  violent  revulsions  in  trade,  with  which  the  country  is  periodically  aflBicted, 
and  which  we  shall  continue  to  experience  on  the  present  system  of  banking,  the  capital 
of  a  bank  is  unimpaired  and  productive,  it  must  be  owing,  either  to  fortunate  accidents, 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  governed  by  men  who,  in 
spite  of  their  bad  principles — we  use  the  term  in  an  economical  sense — have  exercised  a 
degree  of  prudence  and  skill,  which  have  counterbalanced  the  usual  and  natural  effects 
of  the  unsound  und  pernicious  system  on  which  their  concerns  are  conducted. 

'*  The  popular  notions  of  banking,  then,  generally  entertained  throughout  the  country, 
are  in  accordance  with  those  acted  upon  in  France  by  John  Law  ;  namely,  that,  by 
augmenting  the  money  of  a  country,  you  increase  the  wealth  of  a  bank. 

^'  In  Pliiladelphid,  on  the  occasion  of  a  third  suspension  of  the  banks  of  that  city, 
within  the  space  of  a  few  years,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  ^friends  of  equal  rights^" 
at  which,  among  other  proceedings,  the  following  propositions,  relative  to  the  rights  of 
property  were  advocated,  and  unanimously  adopted  : — 

**  *  llesolved, — that  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  commonwealth  are  fully  com- 
petent to  support  the  institutions  of  the  state  created  for  banking  purposes  in  a  liberal 
and  proper  exercise  of  their  appropriate  functions;  and  one  of  the  chief  of  those 
functions  is  to  furnish  a  circulating  medium  resting  upon  the  confldence  of  the  com- 
munity, as  much  as  upon  the  specie  in  the  vaults  and  other  assets  of  the  banks  for  its 
use;  and  that  all  legislation  calculated  to  strengthen  and  support  such  institutions  in 
that  particular,  shall  have  our  co-operation  and  confidence. 

'*  '  Resolved, —that  in  order  to  enable  the  banks  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia 
to  be  of  service  to  the  community  in  the  present  crisis,  we  would  resj)ectfully  recommend 
to  the  legislature  a  repeal  of  those  provisions  of  the  existing  laws,  by  which  their  charters 
may  be  forfeited,  or  other  penalties  imposed  for  the  non-payment  of  their  notes  and 
obligations  in  specie,'  &c. 

**  Thus  the  banks  of  that  city  and  state,  having  suspended  specie  payments — although 
in  a  better  condition,  according  to  their  own  statements,  than  the  banks  of  New  York  city 
(which  maintained  specie  payments) — for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  their  creditors — they  were  supported  in  this  act  by  the  *  Friends  of  Equal 
Rights,"  And  uhat  was  the  object  of  the  friends  of  equal  rights?  Why,  first,  to 
applaud  and  sanction  an  act  of  folly  and  injustice  ;  secondly,  to  require  of  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  that  they  should,  in  their  sacred  character  as  legislators,  sanction  and 
legalise  the  impolitic  and  dishonest  act,  and  thus  protect  them  against  the  just  demands 
of  those  persons  who  had,  on  the  faith  reposed  in  the  honour  atid  honesty  of  the  banks, 
and  in  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  trusted  to  their  paper  promises,  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  laws  of  that  state. 

*^  The  moral  character  of  this  proceeding,  however  low  it  may  appear  to  men  of  sound 
and  honest  views  of  banking,  and  who  hare  been  taught  to  respect  the  rights  of  t;^roi^^ti.«\^ 
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was  about  on  a  level  with  similar  proceedings  in  most  of  the 
opinions  generally  current  throughout  the  country  in  respect  t 
of  banks,  and  of  legislators  by  whose  acts  banks  were  brough 

"  These  resolutions  of  the  '  Friends  of  Equal  Rights,'  as  tl 
themselves,  were  assigned  to  a  committee  of  gentlemen,  one  < 
of  the  city,  and  another  a  judge  of  one  of  the  courts  of  law 
presented  to  tl»e  legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 

**  That  enlij^htened  and  honest  assembly,  in  pursuance  of  t 
of  Equal  Rights,*  and  in  conformity  with  petitions  from  o 
similar  regard  for  equal  rights,  shaped  their  measures  in  aci 
made  upon  them;  and  what  has  been  the  result  of  ^bankin 
petitioners  recommended?  and  considering  it  as  a  *  substitt 
and  the  other  ordinary  assets  of  a  bank  V  This  is  a  question 
correct  answer,  by  reference  to  notorious  and  indisputable 
adduced. 

**  A  reference,  then,  to  authentic  statements  of  the  marke 
sixteen  banks  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  published  in  its 
exhibits  the  following  facts: — 

"  <  On  the  14th  of  August,  1838,  after  the  return  of  most  ( 
to  specie  payments,  the  shares  of  the  sixteen  banks  were  wc 
in  a  sound  currency.  63,565,430  dollars.  In  about  twelve  n 
sunk  to  15,065,910  dollars.  In  January,  1842,  they  had  fj 
allowing  the  shares  of  the  United  States  Bank  to  be  wort 
sequently  they  sank  to  a  still  lower  sum.' 

"  This  enormous  destruction  of  bank  capital  is,  however, 
list  of  pecuniary  losses  which  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  h 
indirectly,  from  the  workings  of  a  bad  system  of  banking  s 
siderable  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  United  States  bank  W£ 
the  union  and  in  foreign  countries. 

'^  If,  then,  it  were  possible  to  obtain  all  the  data  on  whi 
the  pecuniary  loss  of  capital — by  what  are  termed  internal 
double  the  expense  which  they  ought  to  have  cost,  and,  i 
cannot  become  productive  for  a  hmg  period — and  which  wei 
and  some  of  them  ori'^inated  by  bank  management.  If  to  t 
misdirection  of  capital,  he  added  the  loss  of  bank  capital,  and 
for  the  injury  sustained  by  all  branches  of  industry,  it  migl 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  is,  at  this  day,  at  least  I00,000,( 

♦  On  tlie  influence  of  party  feeling  and  party  interests  upon 
banking,  Mr.  Nathan  Appleton,  in  his  work  on  the  currency,  make 

"  Unfortunately  the  subject  (currency  and  banking)  has  been  coi 
of  the  day.  Nothing  can  be  more  unfavourable  to  the  developi 
political  economy,  than  such  a  connexion.  A  good  deal  which  is 
truth,  has  been  put  forward  by  political  partisans  on  cither  side. 

"  The  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  national  bank,  has  been  s 
the  political  parties  into  which  tlie  country  has  been  divided,  that 
own  merits,  without  reference  to  its  political  bearing,  may  be  coi 
Yet  it  involves  questions  of  political  economy  of  the  most  difficu 
can  be  little  and  imperfectly  understood  by  the  masses  of  the  cc 
made  this  question  the  symbol  of  party.  Tlie  consequence  has  beei 
mercantile  business  of  the  country  has  been  agitated,  and  sometim 
of  banking  operations  with  the  struggles  of  party." 

In  Mr.  Gallatin*s  last  pamphlet  there  is  the  following  reference 

"  The  fault,  or  error,  originated  with  the  people  themselves,  Tl 
attempted  to  ascribe  their  disasters  altogether  to  legislative  acts ;  I 
or  to  other  collateral  causes,  which  have,  indeed,  aggravated  the  e 
which  have  been  exaggerated." 
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would  have  been  under  the  action  of  a  sound  and   fteady  system  of  banking  and 
currency." 

Mr.  Lee,  in  exposing  the  reckless  banking  operations  in  the  United  States, 

makes  the  following  observations : — 

"It  was  about  1832  or  1833,  that  banks  began  to  be  multiplied,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  a  currency  for  the  country,  or  of  safely  and  profitably  loaning  the  funds 
intrusted  to  them  by  the  stockholders,  but  to  enable,  in  most  cases,  their  managers,  who 
either  had  no  capital  of  their  own,  or  an  insufficiency  of  it,  to  get  possession  of  the  capi- 
tals of  the  stockholders.  They  succeeded  in  their  efforts,  and  what  have  been  the 
consequences  as  respects  the  shareholders  in  the  704  to  the  901  banks  that  were  in 
operation  from  1835  to  1840?  Why,  of  the  ajrgresaie  amount  of  capitals  which  extended 
at  one  period  to  358,442,692  dollars,  not  200,000,000  dollars  now  remain,  taking;  the 
shares  of  the  banks  still  in  existence  at  par.  But  would  such  an  estimate  be  a  correct 
one?  Why,  even  in  the  city  and  state  of  New  York,  where  banks,  according  to  Mr. 
Gallatin's  late  pamphlet,  have  been  managed  as  well  as  in  any  of  the  states,  and  far 
better  than  in  most  of  them,  something  like  a  third  of  the  bank  capital  has  been  sunk  ; 
nor  are  there  many  banks  in  the  city  or  in  the  state  of  New  York,  whose  shares  will  bring 
par;  while  in  a  large  majority  of  them,  they  will  not  average  75 cents  per  100.  The 
banks  in  New  England,  as  we  apprehend,  have  not  met  with  much  better  success,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  current  prices  of  their  shares,  and  still  more  clearly  by  the  actual  results 
of  their  operations,  whenever  the  stockholders  have  examined  into  them. 

*'  The  direct  loss,  however,  of  more  than  200,000,000  dollars  by  banking,  and 
perhaps  50,000,000  dollars  in  addition,  from  depreciation,  or  from  the  entire  valueless 
condition  of  the  immense  amount  of  false  and  fraudulent  issues  of  those  banks — fraudu- 
lent, because  in  many  cases  based  on  nothing  but  the  false  promises  borne  on  the  face  of 
them — is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  destructive  effects  of  free  and  unlimited  bank* 
ing,  and  the  free  and  reckless  system  of  trusting,  upon  all  the  great  branches  of  industry, 
and  more  especially  upon  the  manufacturing  interests  of  New  England,  exposed  as  they 
are  from  the  manner  in  which  weconduc:our  sales — to  the  worst  consequences  resulting 
from  the  action  of  a  vicious  system  of  banking,  and  its  concomitant,  an  equally  vicious 
system  of  trusting. 

*'  A  currency  always  tending  to  redundancy,  and  usually  in  that  condition  or  in  its 
opposite  one — that  of  insufficiency — united  with  a  long-credit  system,  both  at  the  banks 
and  l>etwecn  individuals,  as  has  been  the  case  in  this  country  —must  necessarily  produce 
ibose  sudden  and  extreme  variations  in  the  value  of  money,  with  all  their  direct  and 
collateral  evils — which  have  proved  so  injurious  to  the  whole  country,  and  so  utterly 
ruinous  to  the  most  active  and  useful  portion  of  it — whose  stability  and  success  depend 
almost  entirely  on  the  maintenance  of  an  unfluctuating,  permanent  measure  of  value — 
the  most  important  function  of  money — the  currency  of  a  country." 

••  For  the  past  twelve  months  there  have  been  but  few  failures  in  Boston,  and  busi- 
ness has  been  in  a  safe  if  not  very  prosperous  condition  ;  and,  consequently,  the  banks 
ought  to  have  done  a  fair  if  not  a  prosperous  business.  The  returns,  however,  to  the 
legislature,  down  to  October,  1842,  show  an  average  dividend  of  only  4  52-100  per 
cent  per  annum.  But  even  a  portion  of  that  dividend,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  low 
prices  of  the  stocks  of  some  of  the  banks,  may  have  been  made  from  the  capitals  of  some 
of  the  weak  banks.  And  what  are  the  future  hopes  of  the  stockholders  founded  upon — 
when  the  loans  are  now  made  at  four  or  five  per  cent  per  annum,  on  capitals  subject  to 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  per  cent  charges,  superadded  to  bad  debts,  which  they  can  hardly 
eipect  to  escape  when  the  next  revulsion  arrives.** — Letter  to  Cotton  Manufacturers, 

Tlie   following  remarks  are  extracted  from  a  communication  of  a  gentleman  who 
ooce  enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of  popularity  in  this  community,  among  its  most  influential 
members,  than  any  man  in  the  country,  on  account  of  his  skill  in  banking,  borrowing, 
loaning,  and  regulating  the  currency — and,  perhaps,  continues  to  do  so^  %\\v<:.^\iL\^v^v^' 
cipietof  banking  are  generally  acted  upon  among  us.     We  mean  Mr.  l?X0w5s%.'^^>^^^^^ 
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who,  in  his  letters  and  other  public  communications,  of  the 
ment  in  his  banking  concern?,  and  in  the  affairs  of  the  bus 
the  Interference  and  hostility  of  the  executive,  sustained  bj 
Mr.  Biddle  imputes  the  necessity  imposed  upon  the  ban! 
ment?.  Mr.  Biddle,  after  enumerating  what  he  considers  so 
the  suspension,  adds  : — 

*'  Lastly  and  mainly,  the  alarm  about  bank-notes,  pro 
has  been  deeply  spread  through  the  country,  till  what  w; 
has  settled  into  an  implacable  hostility.  No  man,  I  think, 
that  the  executive  of  the  United  States  seeks  to  maintain  h 
lar  passion  against  the  credit  system — and  that  the  whole 
is  employed  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  distrust  ; 

"  I  go  further.     There  is  an  outcry  abroad,  raised   by 
against  the  banks  in  the  United  States.     Until  it  wasdisturl 
banking  system  of  the  United  States  was  at  least  as  good  as  t 
country. 

"  Now,  supposing  it  true  that  men  have  bought  much 
president  to  dictate  to  the  citizens  of  this  country,  whether 
too  much  broadcloth?     They  might  be  permitted  to  know 
concerns  quite  as  well  as  he  does,  leaving  the  evil,  if  it  be  on 
excess,  &c. 

"  These  troiihlos,"  continues  Mr.  Biddle,  "  may  not,  however, 
from  them  two  great  lessons.  The  first  is,  that  we  can  have  no  | 
while  the  public  revenue  is  separated  from  the  business  of  the  cour 
ignorant  politicians,  with  no  guides  but  their  passions  and  interest 
specie  order  is  the  revenue  of  the  president  upon  Congress  for  p 
have  less  doubt  that  the  dispersion  of  the  revenue  among  a  multitu 
obscure  aspiring-^  of  some  treasury  Caesar. 

"  The  other  lesson  is— one  a  thousand  times  repeated  and  a  th< 
trust  all  demagogues  of  all  parlies  who  profess  exclusive  love  for  w 
the  last  six  years,  the  country  lias  been  nearly  convulsed  by  eflrt)rts 
of  all  classes  of  citizens — to  make  the  labourer  regard  his  employer 
poor  against  the  rich.  These  trasiiy  declaimers  have  ended  by  brii 
tion  where  its  whole  industry  is  subject^  far  more  than  it  ever  wz 
large  capitalists — and  where  every  step  tends  inevitably  to  make 
poorer.' 

Mr.  Lee  observes,  *'  By  such  representations  as  r.re  here  ma 
United  Statts  Hank,  the  political  party,  who  were  deiirous  of  ove 
order  that  their  leaders  minht  occupy  the  places  that  were  then  filled 
to  believe  that  the  monetary  troubles,  which  began  to  be  seriously  i 
whollv  by  the  action  of  tlic' government. 

"  In  respect  to  what  Mr.  Biddle  has  said  about  *the  demagogues 
haps,  a  large  majority  of  the  men  in  power,  and  possibly  a  still  lai 
seeking  to  displace  them  for  the  sake  ofobtaining  their  offices,  few  p 
test  the  correctness  of  his  description  of  their  conduct  and  motive 
own  observations  of  passing  events,  and  of  the  sentiments  and  acts 
may  be  placed,  one  might  conceive,  on  the  judgment  of  a  man  of  >J 
servation,  and  whose  experience  in  public  concerns  may  have  fur 
opportunities  of  verifying  the  truth  of  his  remarks. 

"  Although  one  might  be  ready  to  fall  in  with  Mr.  Biddle*s  opi 
'  distrusting  demagogues  of  all  parties,  and  rash  and  ignorant  politi< 
own  passions  and  interests,*  yet  that  gentleman  cannot  be  considen 
tion  of  opinions  upon  the  causes  which  led  to  the  suspension  of 
and  1841,  succeeded  that  event.  In  commenting  upon  the  ill  e 
spirit,  and  party  venality,  upon  the  general  interests  of  the  nation 
an  impartiaiitv  common  to  every  independent  and  reflecting  citizei 
and  honour  of  his  country,  and  who  participated  with  tliat  eentle 
and  indignation  which  he' has  expressed  at  the  meanness  and  imn 
men  who  are  ready  to  desert  or  to  sacrifice  the  great  interests  i 
guardianship,  to  their  own  party  and  personal  views,  whenever  the; 
in  opposition  to  each  other. 
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'*  Hie  following  extract  from  a  communication  of  an  experienced  statesman,  who  has  evinced 
more  than  common  courage  in  the  promulgation  of  wholesome  but  unpalatable  truths  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  rulers  over  the  people,  expresses  opinions,  coincident  in  some  degree  with  those  put 
forth  by  Mr.  Diddle,  in  reference  to  the  motives  and  conduct  o( ftartt/ politicians —r  description  of 
persons  comprising,  we  suppose,  very  nearly  the  whole  of  that  class  of  patriotic  citizens  who  are 
now  in  power,  or  who  have  been  in  power,  in  the  latter  stages  of  our  history,  or  who  are  likely 
henceforth  to  be  iu  power;  judging  upon  the  principles  acicd  uj)ony  although  not  professed^  by 
most  of  the  prominent  candidates  for  public  favour : — 

"  •  As  our  views  of  expedient  action  for  the  future  mi^jht  (says  Mr.  John  Q.  Adams  in  a  letter 
to  a  correspondent)  in  a  great  degree  depend  upon  the  conchisions  to  which  we  liave  come  upon 
the  past,  it  is  impossible  that  the  measures  which  I  should  deem  the  only  effective  remedies  for 
our  complaints,  should  be  areeptal)le  to  tlic  ruling  powers"  or  the  country.  I  am,  and  during  a 
grcnt  part  of  my  life  have  beiMi,  in  a  minority.  It  is  the  business  of  a  majority  to  prepare  and 
accomplish  measures.  It  is  too  much  tiie  practice  of  minorities  to  expend  all  tlieir  energies  upon 
devices  to  defeat  the  measures  of  the  majority.  The  (fucstion  of  right  and  wrongs  ^ojar  at  wy  fjr/it- 
rience  ffoeSf  is  of  use  to  vither  party  onfyjbr  the  purpose  of  making  profvision*,* 

"  'I'hese  are  the  reflections  of  a  nmn  of  great  abilities  and  of  careful  observation,  who,  for  up- 
wards of  half  a  century,  has  been  constantly  engniied  in  the  most  important  public  employments 
that  were  within  the  gift  of  his  own  state  and  of  the  nation.  Tlu'se  opinions  are,  no  doubt,  in 
accordance  witli  those  held  by  other  intelligent  and  experienced  persons,  though,  unfortunately  for 
the  good  of  the  country,  and  equally  so  for  the  reputation  of  public  men,  they  are  too  seldom  mani- 
fested by  those  who,  from  the  statums  they  occupy,  are  bound  to  proclaim  to  the  nation  the  defi- 
ciencies, delinquencies,  and  corruption  of  their  rulers. 

"  Having  given  .Mr.  Adams's  views  of  the  principle  which  governs  the  conduct  of  profc*ssing 
patriots  and  party  politicians,  we  subjoin  one  other  extract  from  the  same  communication,  con- 
veying some  of  his  notions  and  fei-lings,  in  respect  t»>  the  conductors  of  banks,  who,  by  their  impni- 
dence,  their  ignorance,  or  their  want  of  integrity,  bring  the  institutions  under  their  control  into  a 
prtrdicninent  wliieh  renders  it  necessary  or  expedient  for  tlu*m  to  violate  their  duty  to  the  country 
OS  administrators  of  the  currency,  although  conferred  upon  them  as  a  valuable  privilege,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  break  the  laws  of'^the  land,  infringe  the  rights  of  property,  and  furnish  nn  example 
to  the  country  more  depreciating  in  its  effects  to  the  standard  of  morals,  tlian  the  act  of  suspension 
was  to  the  currency  of  the  countr}'.  '  The  worst  ()art  of  a  suspension  (observes  Mr.  Appleton  in 
his  pamphlet)  is  its  moral  effect  on  the  community'  That  is  an  assertion  the  truth  of  which, 
after  the  experience  the  public  have  had,  few  persons  will  call  in  ({uestion. 

**  We  are  now  (says  Mr  Adams,  in  referring  to  the  suspension  of  I8;37),  in  the  midst  of  a  na- 
tional bankruptcy,  occasiontnl  by  the  insolvency  of  multitudes  of  individuals.  We  are  told  tliat 
all  the  l)anks  in  the  United  States  luive  suspended  specie  payments — and  what  is  the  suspension  of 
specie  {Kiyments,  hut  setting  the  laws  of  property  at  defiance  ?  If  the  president  and  directors  of  a 
bank  have  issued  a  million  of  bills  promising  to  pay  five  dollars  to  the  holder  of  each  and  ever}-  one 
of  them,  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  is,  by  one  act,  the  breach  of  one  million  of  promises. 
Wliat  is  this  but  fraud  upon  every  holder  of  their  bills?  And  what  difference  between  the  presi- 
dent and  directors  of  such  a  bank',  and  the  skilful  arti>t  who  engraves  a  bank  hill,  tlie  fac-simileof 
Che  bill  signed  by  the  president  and  dir(-<*tors,  and  sa\es  them  the  trouble  of  signing  it,  by  doing  it 
for  them  ?  The'only  difference  that  1  can  see  in  the  two  operations  is,  that  the  artist  gives  evidence 
of  superior  skill  and  superior  modesty.  It  retpiires  more  talent  to  sign  another  man's  name  than  one*s 
own.  and  the  counterfeiter  does,  at  lea>t,  his  work  in  the  dark,  while  the  suspenders  of  specie  pay- 
mcnrs  brazen  it  in  the  face  of  day,  and  laugh  at  the  dupes  and  victims  who  have  put  faith  in  their 
promises.** 

In  reference  to  some  of  the  remedies  which  had  been  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming 
the  effects  of  the  suspension,  and  n^storing  the  currency  to  its  natural  and  sound  condition, 
Mr.  Adams  makes  the  following  remarks  :  — 

'•  I  thought  of  this,  as  1  thought  of  the  dry  dock,  gun-boat,  restrictive,  and  anti-navy  system 
of  Mr  Jelterson.  It  co>t  the  countr}'  a  terrible  war  to  be  dclivertHl  of  tliat,  but  the  nation  was 
effectually  cured  of  its  hydrophobia.  The  war  (1814)  was  a  dnistic-purge,  but  it  effretually 
worked  its  cure.  I  fear  that  our  pr(>sent  bankruptcy  will  need  a  more  violent  cure  of  alteratives, 
but  the  cure  will  c<Mne  when  the  people  are  prepared  to  receive  it.  They  are  certainly  not  so 
now;  they  will  mi^t  probably  not  be  so  during  the  remainder  of  my  term  of  life.  I  liopevou 
will  live  to  witness  and  enjoy  the  convalescence." 

Mr.  I-.ee  oh'servt's :— "  Now,  as  to  the  suspension  of  the  banks,  it  was  contended  by  the 
BWiiagerH  of  tlii*m,  that  such  an  act  was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  tlie  business  community,  and 
the  stockholders  o(  the  banks ;  and  liad  it  been  otherwise,  that  their  condition  was  such  as  tc^ 
render  it  inevitable.     We  admit  the  truth  of  these  allegations,  and  find  no  fault  V\>y\^^  ^\x^ssx«c^ 
of  those  establishments  for  liaving  yielded  to  the  force  of  circumstances  whicV\,»x\>»NsA^'»a»'«^'^ 
were,  they  lud  no  power  of  resisting.  ..  i^j^j^q 

**  But  the  question  arises,  how  came  the  hanks  in  a  condition  ^V\ki\\  xe^^^^^^  ^nv^ 
VOL.  II.  7  A 
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their  duties  to  their  creditors,  to  their  stockholders,  and  to  th 
unavoidahle  measure?  The  answer  is  an  obvious  one.  Beca 
banks,  for  the  gratification  of  their  own  purposes,  and  alike  rej 
of  their  constituents,  and  of  a  just  sense  of  their  obUgations 
wantonly,  or  dishonestly — to  conduct  their  affairs  in  disregard 
ciples  of  currency,  credit,  and  banking,  which  ouglit  always 
important  trust  which  they  liad  assumed.     And  what  was  that  1 

'*  But  it  is  oftcns  aid,  in  exculpation  of  the  directors  of  bank: 
that,  as  they  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services,  it  wonl 
strict  account  for  their  mismanagement.  The  want  of  comp 
cause  for  the  refusal  of  a  trust,  but  will  not  be  admitted  as  a  v; 
a  trust  when  once  accepted. 

"  But,  the  office  of  bank  director  has  not  usually  been  press 
in  that  capacity.  It  is  a  situation  desired  by  men  of  influence 
banks  (says  Mr.  Appleton)  are  selected  from  those  of  tlie  1 
community.'  In  this  view  of  the  case,  the  directorsiiip  of  a  I 
judgment  and  honesty  of  an  individual,  which  is  a  sufficient  c 
have  held  that  important,  responsible,  and  useful  station — and 
have  received  or  desired — for  services  ably  and  faithfully  perfor 

"  The  office  of  bank  director  has  been  eagerly  soiigiit  for,  a 
who,  destitute  wholly  of  property,  or  having  an  insufficiency  of 
schemes,  were  desirous  of  gaining  the  control  of  the  capital  c 
having  for  the  managers  of  banks  men  so  circumstanced,  and  wl 
property  intrusted  to  them  for  safe  investments,  for  the  prosi 
throw  upon  the  stockholders  whatever  losses  might  be  incurred 
into  tl'.eir  own  pockets.  It  is  obvious,  that  a  copartnership,  \ 
while  the  other  party  bears  all  the  losses,  must  always  termin: 
the  lending  party. 

"  Now,  if  there  are  persons  who  distrust  the  correctness  of  ^ 
the  abuse  of  confidence  and  power  of  a  portion  of  the  directors 
flowing  therefrom  to  their  constituents,  we  would  refer  them  V 
gating  committees,  who,  for  the  past  thirty  years,  have  been  em] 
tion  and  management  of  banks.  Such  an  inquiry'  would  show 
bank  capital  may  be  traced  to  loans  made  to  directors,  and  to  1 
improper  and  insufficient  securities — upon  lands,  houses,  ships, 
kinds  of  property,  or  titles  to  property,  whicii  are  crnerally 
money  pressure,  when  tlic  wants  of  a  bank  require  tlieir  imme( 
condly,  upon  ncconiniodaiion  notes  or  acceptances — resting  on  no 
borrowing  parties.  Notes  created  and  tendered  to  a  bunk — nc 
Att««r«/)ff/»er,  of  anticipating  the  receipt  of  capital  already  in  e: 
taining  possession  of  the  capital  of  the  bank  proprietors  upon 
not  upon  capital  passing  between  buyers  and  sellers,  but  on  pi 
and  endorsers  ; — this  fictitious  paper  is  seldom  resorted  to  exce] 
out  capita],  or  having  some  capital  has,  in  his  operatiot-s,  gone 
credit,  everywhere  but  in  the  bank  where,  from  his  official  inf] 
borrow  without  securities  or  without  credit. 

"  We  will  not  go  the  length  of  maintaining  that  loaning  tin 
sits  of  a  bank,  on  the  two  classes  of  notes  and  securities  referred 
and  the  public,  because  the  usages  of  banks,  under  the  directior 
integrity,  have  given  a  sanction  to  the  practice.  Nevertheless, 
posed  to  all  sound  and  safe  principles  of  banking — and  the  ill 
exercise,  in  this  country,  from  the  origin  of  the  banking  systei 
soundness  and  its  insecurity. 

"  It  is  no  justification  to  say,  and  to  prove  that  accommoda 
founded  on  business  transactions.  It  is  admitted,  that  on  our 
individuals  whose  single  promises  miglit,  and  for  a  long  period  < 
secure  ;  whose  promissory  notes,  witliout  an  endorser,  would  coi 
stocks  in  the  union — and  more  than  the  United  States  stoci 
months.  The  objection,  however,  to  discounting  on  paper  of 
come  by  showing  its  solidity  in  particular  cases — although,  we 
stances  would  it  be  creditable  to  men  in  such  high  credit  as  we  I 
notes  of  that  cliaracter,  since  it  would  be  wholly  unnecessary  as 
at  the  same  time  it  would  be  requiring  a  bank  to  violate  a  soun 
property— which  it  is  important  to  property  men  to  niaintain-in 

*•  The  objection,  then,  to  the  practice  in  question,  lies  in  the 
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one  whicii,  if  disregarded  in  one  instance,  would  be  likely  to  be  infringed  in  anotber  ease ;  or  else 
bring  upon  an  institution  the  cliarge  and  the  odium  of  injustice  or  partiality.  If  mere  safety  in 
particular  cases  of  individuals  were  to  furnish  a  rule  of  action,  why  not  loan  upon  mere  verbal  pro- 
mises of  highly  responsible  persons  ?  It  would  not  be  from  an  apprehension  of  insecurity,  since,  in 
all  the  great  Atlantic  commercial  cities,  there  are  numerous  individuals,  whose  verbal  promises, 
rtHTorded  in  a  memorandum  book  at  the  bank,  would  command  more  money,  at  a  given  term  of 
credit,  than  many  of  tiie  notes  of  directors  of  banks— which  pass  freely  at  their  own  boards — al- 
though they  should  be  covered  with  endorsers  of  the  quality  of  the  promissors.  No  intelligent 
man  will  dispute  tlie  correctness  of  tliat  assertion  ;  yet  it  would  be  inexpedient  and  improper  for 
a  bank  to  invest  its  capital  and  its  credit,  or  any  portion  of  them,  in  such  recorded  promises, 
although  it  would  not  oe  worth  one-tenth  part  of  the  sum  to  guarantee  their  payment,  whicli 
would  be  demanded  to  guarantee  millions  of  business  paper,  or  one-thousandth  part  of  the  pre- 
mium which  a  prudent  and  intelligent  person  would  renuire  to  insure  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
accommodation  paper  discounted  at  most  of  the  banks  througli  the  union  between  1893  and 
1842." 

**  Matters,"  says  Mr.  Lee,  **  are  differently  managed  in  the  banking  institutions  of 
this  country  from  what  they  appear  to  have  been  in  the  Bank  of  England.  The  directors 
of  many  of  tke  banks  in  the  United  States  have  been  deeply  concerned  in  speculations 
in  tbc  shares  of  the  banks  under  their  control,  and  in  many  cases  without  having  been 
possessed  of  sufficient  capital,  or  any  capital  of  their  own,  to  sustain  the  losses  which 
may  have  resulted  from  those  stock  operations,  or  from  any  other  transactions  carried 
on  with  the  money  borrowed  from  banks  upon  insufficient  or  worthless  securities.* 

"  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  managers  of  banks  seek  the  office  for  the  sake  of  being 
in  a  position  where  they  can  borrow  more  money,  and  on  more  favourable  terms,  than  they 

*  The  president  of  the  late  United  States  Bank,  Mr.  Nicholas  Diddle,  in  a  communication 
before  the  public,  makes  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  Banks  are  often  directed,"  sap  this  experienced  banker,  **  by  needy  persons,  who  borrow  too 
much,  or  by  sanguine  persons  anxious  only  to  increase  the  profits,  without  much  pecuniary  interest 
or  personal  responsibility  in  their  administration.  The  constant  tendency  of  banks,  therefore,  is 
to  lend  toit  much,  and  to  put  too  many  notes  in  circulation.  Now,  the  addition  of  many  notes, 
even  while  they  arc  as  good  as  coin,  by  being  always  exchangeable  for  coin,  may  be  injurious,  be- 
cause the  increase  of  the  mixed  mass  of  money  generally  occasions  a  rise  in  the  price  of  all  com- 
modities. 

*'  If  a  bank  lends  its  money  on  mortgages  or  stocks,  for  long  terms,  and  to  persons  careless  of 
protests,  it  incurs  this  great  risk,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  its  notes  are  payable  on  demand,  while,  on 
the  other,  its  debts  cannot  be  called  in  without  great  delay — a  delay  fatal  to  its  credit  and  charac- 
ter. This  is  the  general  error  of  banks,  who  do  not  always  discriminate  between  two  things  essen- 
tially distinct  in  banking,  a  debt  ultimately  secure,  and  a  debt  certainly  payable.  But  a  well  ma- 
naged bank  has  its  funds  mainly  in  short  loam  to  persons  in  business — the  result  of  business  tramac" 
tiouf — payable  on  a  day  named,  which  the  |)arties  are  able  to  pay,  at  any  sacrifice,  in  order  to  escape  * 

mercantile  dishonour.  Such  a  bank  has  its  funds,  therefore,  constantly  repaid  into  it,  and  is  able 
to  say,  whether  it  will,  or  will  not  l^nd  them  out  again. 

"  Banks  are  the  guardians  of  the  currency,  the  depositories  of  the  coin^and  every  feeling 
which  can  appeal  to  their  own  honour,  as  well  as  to  their  public  duty,  should  urge  them  to  main- 
tain their  cn'dit  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  profits.  To  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  such  considera- 
tions specially  apply  ;  but  as  that  institution  has  set  the  example  of  the  restriction,  it  forms  natu- 
rally the  principal  subject  of  reproach  among  those  who  complain." 

Again — after  describing  the  process  of  correcting,  through  the  operations  of  the  banks,  the  evil 
tendencies  and  eflocts  of  a  redundcnt  currency,  Mr.  I3iddle  adds : — 

**  Such  is  the  circle  which  a  mixed  currency  is  always  describing.  Like  the  power  of  steam,  it 
is  eminently  useful  in  prudent  hands,  bui  of  tremendous  hazard  when  not  controlled :  and  the  practical 
wisdom  in  managing  it  lies  in  seizing  the  proper  moment  to  expand  and  contract  it — taking  care,  in 
working  with  such  explosive  materials,  whenever  there  is  doubt,  to  incline  to  the  side  of  safety. 
Ttiesc  simple  elements  explain  the  present  situation  of  the  country.  Its  disorder  is  over-trading, 
brought  tm  by  orer-banking.    The  remedy  is  to  trade  less  and  to  bank  less." 

"  How  much  cause  has  the  country  to  regret,  that  a  man  whose  theoretical  views  of  banking  w«'*^^ 
so  correct,  did  not  always  adhere  to  them  in  tlie  management  of  the  institution  under  his  direc^^^^^<c^ 
and  control?  Mr.  Biddic  refers  to  the  complaints  against  the  restrictive  me8&>xi«i> ^^^  ^^'^'«jcvN^  -*«=* 
the  United  States,  coming,  no  doubt,  from  the  local  banks,  wliose  operations  ^ovW^ak^^^"^*^^   ^X^*= 
strained— and  he  justifies  the  course  the  United  States  Bank  had  taken.     No'^  ,\tw\^«t«c»R»'^J«^ 
retomt  of  that  bank,  we  find  the  following  fiicts : — 
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Otherwise  would  be  able  to  do,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a 
dating  their  friends  and  dependents.     This,  in   a  country 
worth  two  or  three  per  cent  per  annum  beyond  the  bank  rate 
a  much  higher  rate,  is  a  strong  inducement  for  men  transa 
small  capital,  and  in  numerous  instances  merely  on  credit, 


BANK    RETURNS. 


Loans 

CircuUtion. 
Deposits  . . . 
Cuin 


33 

9 
14 


**  The  currency  of  the  country,  including  the  issues  of  the  Unit 
exceeded  55,000,000  dollars  of  bank-notes — and  the  deposits  may  1 
50,000,000  dollars:  There  are  no  returns  published  for  that  year, 
posits,  by  Mr.  Gallatin's  estimates,  amounted,  in  18<K),  to  only  11£ 
IS — since  the  currency  of  tlie  country  was  not  in  a  state  of  expansio 
not  exceed  100,000,000  dollars,  or  105,000,000  dollars. 

"  Now,  if  the  currency  could  have  been  maintained  at  the  poin 
Biddle  thought  it  expedient  to  exercise  his  restraining  power  ove 
would  liavc  been  saved  from  the  immense  injury-,  suffering,  and  d'u 
subsequent  over-issues  and  long  loans  of  the  banks. 

"  But,  did  the  suhseciuent  conduct  of  Mr.  Biddle  evince  an  adh 
and  the  prudent  course  which  he  had,  in  the  communication  referre 
to  others,  intrusted— as  he  well  remarks— with  the  guardianship  of 
the  returns  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  furnishes  a  reply  to  tl 

"  The  liabilities  and  loans  of  the  United  States  Bank,  in  1828, 
the  letter  from  which  extracts  have  been  made,  and  which  has  alwa; 
have  already  been  stated.  The  hank  at  that  period*  and  for  two  yc 
the  returns,  to  have  been  carrying  out  the  views  presented  to  the  j 
tion  upon  currency  and  banking.  The  returns  after  that  time  she 
tension  of  operations,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figures  : — 
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Lo«a« 

Circulatioa. 
Deposits.... 
Coin 


1830 


d-.llars. 
40.Rr>3.A05 
12.W4.H5 
lti,04.S.780 
7,W»8.076 


1B31 


dollnr*. 
4 1.0  ^.O."*? 
1(;.23 1.267 
17.21*7.041 
I0,H()K,04U 


"  If  the  returns  of  1828,  when  Mr.  Biddle  wrote  his  essay,  be  cor 
result  will  show,  in  a  striking  manner,  how  entirely  all  prudent  con 
or  disregarded  by  the  conductors  of  the  bank : — 
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IR3S 


fjoans 

Circulation., 
Deposits.... 
Coins 


dollars. 
33,641.905 
tJ.W5.C7r 
14,947^10 
«,  170.04  5 


"  The  United  States  Bank,  the  great  regulator  of  the  currency  an 
to  the  statements  and  reasonings  of  the  advocates  of  our  monetary 
by  the  state  of  New  York,  the  returns  of  whose  banks  stood  as  follow 


BANK    RETURNS. 


J<iniiary  I,  18S0. 


I.nans 

CircuUtion . 
Depusiu.... 
Coin. 


dollsrs. 
20,370,003 

7J«.M).«3« 
I0..154.M)0 

I,5G0.291 


"  The  banks  in  most  of  the  states  made  corresponding  movemeDl 
the  banks,  exhibiting  the  following  results,  show  the  extravagant, 
banks,  during  which  period  prices  of  every  commodity  rose ;  first,  £ 
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ippointmcntof  a  bank  director;  and  that  being  once  effected,  the  situation  may  gene- 
ully  be  held  as  long  as  will  suit  ihe  purposes  of  the  elected,  or  as  the  bank  may  happen 
o  continue  in  existence.  In  cases  where  persons  who  are  desirous  of  borrowing  largely 
ail  of  being  elected  into  an  establishment  already  existing,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them 

0  found  banks,  in  which  they  contrive  to  have  the  command  of  the  elections,  and  when 
)ncc  incorporated  they  sell  out  their  own  shares  iu  the  corporation,  purchased  with  bor- 
owed  money,  and  thus  accomplish  the  object  they  have  in  view,  namely,  to  get  the 
control  of  the  capital  of  the  stockholders,  who  may  have  subscribed  for  shares  with  an 
ntention  of  holding  them  as  a  permanent  investment.  Even  in  bank.«  established  on 
t)etter  principles,  •  the  direction/  says  Mr.  Gallatin,  *  must  necessarily  be  placed  in  the 
lands  of  a  few  men,  who  have  comparatively  but  little  interest  in  the  bank.  Most  of 
:hem  are  selected  amongst  men  in  active  business,  in  order  that  they  may  judge  of  the 
(olidity  of  the  paper  offered  for  discount ;  and  as  they  are  not  paid,  it  is  impossible  to 
expect  that  they  should  attend  without  deriving  some  compensation  for  the  sacriGce  of 

1  portion  of  their  precious  time.  This  may  consist  in  part  of  the  discounts  they  obtain 
^or  thetnselves,  which  may  always  be  kept  within  reas^mable  bounds.  But  the  power 
ind  consideration  attached  to  the  office,  can  only  be  obtained  by  granting  favours ; 
tvhilst,  on  the  contrary,  refusal  renders  the  directors  unpopular.  To  this  may  be  added 
a  want  of  moral  responsibility.' 

''Take  the  opinion  of  another  writer  upon  banking,  Mr.  Nathan  Appleton. — From 
Dne  of  his  pamphlets,  we  extract  the  following  passage :  '  It  has  not  been  uncommon  for 

ation  of  money  as  compared  with  exchangeable  commodities ;  secondly,  in  consequence  of  a  spl- 
it of  speculation  and  gambling,  which  will  generally,  if  not  always,  follow  and  accompany  such  an 
.'xpaiision  of  credit  and  currency  : — 


BANK    RBTURNS. 


Bank  liabilitiea . 

lo«D» , 

CapiUl , 

Com 


1830 


1897 


dollars. 

dolUra. 

110,883.496 

S76.5!»S,«75 

300,491.214 

ftlM15,7mi 

145,l<».3fi8 

»0,77S.OO| 

W.114.917 

37,915,310 

"  Of  this  immense  amount  of  loans,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  facts  which  have  been 
t)rotight  to  light  by  developments  of  the  affairs  of  banks,  tliat  by  far  the  largest  proportion  were 
made  to  men  of  bold  enterprise,  or,  more  commonly,  to  reckless  speculators  and  unprincipled 
gamblers,  who  were  trading,  not  upon  capital,  nor  upon  credit  to  which  they  w^re  entitled,  bul 
jpon  the  ignorance,  credulity,  or  upon  the  fraudulent  compliances  of  unfaithful  and  dishonest  ma- 
nagers of  iKinks.  Tlic  largest  portion  of  the  unbankable,  doubtful,  and  worthless  securities  which 
ihe  banks  discounted  at  tlic  period  referred  to,  were  probably  for  the  account  of  the  officers  and 
Jirectors  of  banks,  and  their  relations,  friends,  and  associates. 

**  Of  the  two  classes  of  favoured  !>orrowers  of  bank  capital  and  bank  credit,  a  very  large  majority 
tiavc  failed  of  success,  or  were  utterly  ruined  ;  and  the  bank  stockholders,  who  liadf  furnished  them 
the  means  of  doing  business,  were,  of  course,  sufferers  to  the  extent  of  the  support  given  them. 
Such  has  been  tlie  manner  in  which  tlie  capitals  of  banks,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  liave  been  dis- 
posed of.  Nor  is  there  any  reason,  suggesting  itself  to  our  mind,  why  they  should  not  hereafter 
pumue  a  similar  course,  so  long  as  the  proprietors  of  bank  capitals  confide  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  them  to  persons  who.  from  the  position  they  arc  placed  in,  have  an  interest,  to  thus  mis- 
manage them,  too  powerful,  judging  from  the  past  conduct  of  bank  directors,  to  be  restrained  and 
)ver-ruled  by  considerations  of  duty  to  their  constituents,  the  corporators,  or,  to  the  public,  who 
liavc  an  interest  in  the  safety  and  solvency  of  banks  as  holders  of  their  paper  issues. 

**  *  Banks,'  as  Mr.  Gallatin  has  told  us,  and  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  'are  governed  rather 
by  borrowers  tlian  lenders  ;*  and,  as  we  will  add,  the  principal  borrowers  of  banks,  especially  in  a 
money  pressure,  are  the  directors  of  banks  and  their  relatives,  friends,  and  dependants.  '  It  is 
believed,  that  in  all  cases,*  says  Mr.  Natlmn  Appleton,  '  of  bank  failures  in  Massachusetts,  the 


bility  in  the  administration.    The  constant  tendency  of  banks,  therefore,  is  ViVxAxsaK^  \b>xOc%»  ^ 
to  put  too  many  notes  in  circulation.'    This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Nicholas  ^\^^^^  vci^Nx>2^  ^ 
ricooe  of  bad  banking  luis  been  large  enough  to  enable  him  to  form  a  cott^^X  \a^^^^^^  ^ 
point  in  question. 


^^^ 
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banks  to  have  been  gotten  up,  with  a  view  to  furnish  funds  for 
private  use  of  the  principal  stockholders  ;  or  the  same  objec 
complished  by  buying  up  a  majority  of  the  stock,  so  as  to  contn 

♦  "  Tliat  there  is  a  considerable  ainouiit  of  banking  capital,  belongii 
wc  know  to  he  the  case,  and  if,  we  would  ask,  if  any  one  can  doubt  tha 
their  contidencc  in  those  institutions?  It  is  true,  however,  that  tho< 
directors  of  banks,  or  who  have  been  so  much  in  the  current  of  busin 
tlie  principles  on  whicli  they  arc  conducted,  avoid  bank  stocks  as  ur 
nient  of  property.  If  they  depart  from  tliat  rule,  occasionally,  it  is  b 
arises  from  ihe  difficulty,  of  finding  any  better  mode  of  investing  tru: 
straints  legally  iniposccf  on  guardians,  executors,  and  trustees,  as  to  th< 
property  intrusted  to  them  shall  be  loaned  or  invested.  But,  under 
imagine  that  the  prudent  and  foreseeing  capitalists  shun  investments 
would  be  dissatisfied  with  a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  but  because  t 
capital.  *  It  is  a  well  known  fact,'  says  Mr.  Appleton,  '  that  the  n 
capitalists  avoid  bank  stock  as  an  unprofitable  invi'stment ;  they  cai 
An  examination  of  the  lists  of  stockholders  in  the  large  banks  will  sh 
tion  of  the  stock  is  the  property  of  minors,  widows,  single  women,  an 
societies,  a  class  of  persons  and  institutions  entitled  to  the  especial  pi 
ment,  rather  than  to  be  made  to  support  the  burdens  which  properly  b( 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.' 

*•  These  remarks  were  made  in  1831,  since  which  period  the  stock 
much  larger  sum,  by  the  mismanagement  and  the  misconduct  of  ban 
banking  capital  of  the  country,  as  it  stood  by  the  returns  coming  d( 
18:30.  What  may  remain  of  tlie  wasted  and  impaired  capitals  of  the 
certainty.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  conceive,  that  a  considerable 
stocks,  lands,  mortgages,  accommodation  notes,  and  other  uncertain  s 
realisation,  and  in  a  money  pressure  (which,  as  the  bank  managers  are 
or  later  overtake  them),  are  likely  to  become  greatly  depreciated  or  ut 

"The  highest  return  of  bank  capital  gave  the  enormous  sum  of  Soi 
at  the  close  of  1839.  Now,  as  there  had  been  a  great  number  of  b 
time,  the  stockholders  could  hardly  have  failed  losing  some  30,000,00 
lars,  between  1833  and  1839,  by  outright  and  ascertained  bankniptciei 

**  \V  hat  may  now  be  the  actual  value  of  the  bank  capital  of  the  co 
ascertaining  from  any  official  statements  before  the  public  ;  but  from 
returns  as  have  been  made  and  published,  we  should  venture  to  say,  t 
1st  of  January,  1843,  at  the  time  the  currency  was  in  a  sound  state,  ; 
and  gambling'in  stocks  had  not  been  revived,  did  not  exceed  2(X),00( 
dollars. 

"  If  this  he  a  correct  view  of  the  matter,  or  one  approaching  to  con 
the  proprietors  of  bank  stock  have  lost  by  bad  banking,  between  IG 
amount  of  from  103,000,000  dollars  to  198,000,000  dollars. 

"The  author  of  this  pamphlet,  Mr  Isaac  Bronson,  pointed  out 
ments  in  which  the  whole  country  was  involved.    Some  of  his  remarl 
ready  been  cited,  to  which  the  following  are  added  :— 

"  Just  anterior  to  the  prostration  of  business  our  manufactures  anc 
tended,  and  conducted  mainh/  on  credit.  Individuals  and  companies,  fi 
often  found  to  employ  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands.  These  borroi 
the  immense  amount  of  paper  currency  furnished  by  the  banks  which 
United  States.  The  banks  on  the  one  hand  and  the  men  of  business 
for  their  respective  interests  to  employ  the  greatest  possible  amount  oi 
fits  of  the  banks  were  proportional  to  their  discounts,  and  these  w 
paper,  it  is  very  obvious,  that  there  would  be  a  constant  tendency  to 
strained  by  nothing  but  the  nc»cessity  of  redemption.  But  unless  an  a 
quiring  remittances  to  foreign  countries,  or  some  other  exigency  on 
business,  should  create  a  demand  for  specie,  none  would  be  exacted, 
venient  currency,  would  be  preferred  in  the  common  exchanges  of  tn 
would  repose  in  the  banks. 

**  In  referring  to  the  abandonment  of  the  principles  laid  down  bv  Mr 
of  the  bank  over  which  he  presided,  we  are  far  from  ascribing  to  the  cc 
imprudent  or  culpable  it  may  justly  be  deemed,  that  extreme  degree  of 
given  it,  by  many  of  the  local  banks,  and  party  politicians—  io  both  cas 
thai  iu:>titution. 
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It  is  obvious  that  banks  so  situated,  furnish  a  very  unsafe  circulating  medium,  since  the 
solvency  of  the  bank  depends  on  the  success  and  solvency  of  the  principal  stockholders, 
who,  in  such  cases  are  usually  the  directors.  It  is  believed,  in  all  cases  of  bank 
failures,  in  Massachusetts,  the  failure  of  the  principal  stockholders  and  directors  has 
accompanied  or  preceded  the  failure  of  a  bank.  The  great  point,  therefore,  to  be 
guarded  against,  is  the  liability  of  banks  to  fall  into  few  hands,  to  be  used  for  their 
private  speculations.' 

*'  Mr.  Gallatin  says,  '  Of  all  the  causes,  however,  which  contribute  to  an  improper 
extent  of  discounts,  the  most  general  and  efficient,  the  most  prolific  source  of  the  errors 
of  bank  directors,  is  the  natural  sympathy  which  they  feel  for  men  who  are  engaged  in 
similar  pursuits  to  thiir  own.  It  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  affirmed,  that  banks,  though 
money  lenders,  are,  in  fact,  governed  rather  by  the  borrowers  than  by  the  lenders.'* 

'*  But  we  have  no  belief  that  Mr.  Riddle,  whatever  may  have  been  his  disposition  and  his  wishes, 
could,  with  the  exercise  of  his  admitted  talents,  and  his  skill  in  banking,  have  prevented  the  901 
local  banks  from  extending  themselves,  sooner  or  later,  and  to  a  degree  which  must,  in  spite  of  the 
controlling  power  of  the  United  States  Bank,  have  brought  the  country  to  a  suspension  of 
payments. 

"  All  the  banks  in  the  country  were  in  favour  of  free  issues,  long  credits,  and  free  trustings, 
upon  every  species  of  security  ;  and,  above  all,  in  favour  of  hicli  prices.  The  business  commu- 
nity concurred  with  the  banks,  and  the  whole  country  was  deluded  with  the  notions  of  John  Law  ; 
tliat  an  advance  in  prices,  from  an  increase  of  money,  is  equivalent  to  an  augmentation  of  wealth 
corresponding  to  such  an  augmentation  of  price.  From  that  delusion  the  country  could  only  have 
been  awakened  by  the  re-action  of  the  system,  which  we  first  experienced  in  18.37.  Even  with  all 
the  suffering  accompanying  and  following  that  event,  the  nation  at  large  liave  gained  but  little  in- 
sight into  the  true  causes  of  our  troubles. 

'*  The  nation  was  persuaded  by  party  men,  and  by  the  managers  of  banks,  who  had  an  interest 
in  misleading  them,  or  were,  perliaps,  in  many  instances,  themselves  misled  by  their  own  ignorance, 
to  believe  that  what  was  caused  by  an  overflow  of  currency,  and  an  extravagant  extension  of  the 
credit  system,  was  the  eflect  of  the  political  measures  of  the  government.  They  were  further  per- 
suaded, tliat  the  only  remedies  for  the  pecuniary  evils  under  which  the  country  was  labouring 
were,  firi«t,  to  remove  the  men  in  power,  and  fill  the  \'acated  places  by  persons  who  were  in  pursuit 
of  official  power  and  public  support ;  secondly,  to  re-estnblish  the  credit  of  the  901  banks— a 
consideml)le  portion  of  which  were  then,  as  events  have  since  shown,  in  a  state  of  insolvency : 
and,  hv  further  emissions  of  paper  money,  raise  the  fallen  prices  of  commodities  to  the  rates  they 
bore  from  1834  to  1837,  when  the  currency  was  in  excess,  and  constantly  in  a  state  of  ex- 
pansion. 

'*  The  remedies  which  had  been  recommended  for  the  cure  of  our  difficulties  were  adopted.  The 
credit  of  the  suspended  and  the  ruined  hanks  was  restored.  The  country  was  hlessed  with  in- 
creased issues  of  money,  and  with  a  transference  of  political  power  to  other  hands,  followed,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  by  further  revulsions  and  suspensions.  It  was,  however,  not  till  the 
final  suspension  of  1841,  that  the  conductors  of  banks  would  admit,  or  the  deluded  public  believe, 
that  the  primary  and  operative  causc*s  of  the  pecuniary  difficulties  and  sufferings  of  the  nation, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  midst  of  abundant  crops  and  all  other  means  and  signs  of  increasing  wealth, 
might  be  traced  to  the  receding  movements  of  an  exuberant  currency  ;  and  the  contraction  of  an 
extravagant  and  unwiiulesome  system  of  hank  credits  and  mercantile  trustings,  created  and  sup- 
ported by  the  same  class  of  persons  who  cause<l  an  extension  of  the  bank  machinery,  and  for 
similar  purposes— namely,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  public, 
for  the  promotion  of  their  own  pecuniar)'  purposes ;  and  from  similar  motives,  will  the  same  sys- 
tem be  upheld  and  supported  by  that  description  of  persons,  so  long  as  it  will  be  endured  by  the 
count  rj'." —  Jitter  to  Coil  on  Manufacturers, 

•  "  If  Mr.  Biddio  had  acted  upon  those  sound  and  conservative  notions  which  have  been  pro- 
mulgated by  Mr.  Gallatin,  Mr.  (louge,  Mr.  C.  C.  Biddle,  and  hy  himself,  to  some  extent,  in  the  early 
stages  of  his  career,  he  would  have  been  cried  down  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  as  a 
cold-hearted  thcorut—a  visionary  drramrr,  who,  Imvin^  the  power  to  make  money  plenty— credit  a 
substitute  for  capital— and  bold  enterprise  and  inconsiderate  rashness  to  stand  in  the  place  of  pru- 
dent foresight  and  honest  industry; — he  would,  we  repeat,  have  rendered  himself  odious  to  men  of 
all  classes  and  parties,  and  especially  to  nearly  all  the  conductors  of  the  local  banks — as  a  '^^^^^ 
possessed  of  the  power  of  enriching  every  body,  and  yet  withholding  its  exercise  to  gratify  ^  ^ 
theoretical  notions  of  a  philosopher.  ^^«!^v. 

••  Tliere  was  a  time  when  Mr.  Biddle  acted,  according  to  the  views  of  "WVt.  ^liS^aSLvew,^*^'^  ^.-c^ 
prudence  an*l  judgment,  but  he  was  never  less  popular  among  men  of  te^>aKO«fe  ««^^^'^"^^  %^> 
•ml  in  banking  than  while  so  conducting  his  concerns.    Such  was,  a]so^t.\\e  Kft^\^%^'^^^^^^ 
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"  Now,  the  gentlemen  whom  we  have  cited  are  not  unfriendly  to  banks  nor  can  they 
have  any  motives  to  put  them  to  a  disadvantage  with  the  public  by  a  misrepresentatiou 
of  facts.  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  common  with  the  best  writers  on  currency,  is,  to  be  $iin\ 
what  he  himself,  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Robert  Walsh,  calls  an  *  uIlra-bvllioH- 
isi  ;*  but  believing  that  the  nation  are  not  yet  ready  for  a  currency  in  that  state  of 
perfection,  he  has  made  great  efforts  to  correct  the  evils  of  the  present  system.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  the  excellent  advice  he  has  given,  and  the  sound  principles  he  has  laid 
down  in  his  pamphlets,  have  not  been  followed.  Nevertheless,  his  labours  through  the 
press,  and  his  personal  influence  and  authority  over  the  intelligent  merchants  of  Ncw 
York  city,  where  he  resides,  have  not  been  wholly  lost.     Mr.  Gallatin,  as  is  well  known, 

predecessor,  Mr.  Lancdon  Chcves.  lie  restored  the  bank  from  a  state  of  confusion  and  discredit. 
to  a  high  degree  of  credit ;  but  having  done  that  service,  he  was  complained  of  as  too  illiberal.  t>» 
unenterprising,  too  conservative  in  his  loans  and  issues,  for  the  support  and  extension  of  the  stv2t 
interests  of  the  country.  This  gentleman,  whose  conduct,  while  presiding  over  the  concern!!  of  th« 
bank,  merited  the  highest  praise  which  lias  been  bestowed  upon  it,  was  by  no  means  pr>puAir;  sad 
although  a  man  of  too  higli  a  sense  of  character  to  be  driven  from  his  post  by  such  a  consideradon. 
he  resigned  iiis  ufTice  after  fuur  years'  service,  from  disgust  at  the  inability,  or  the  disinclination,  of 
the  stockholders  and  the  public,  to  give  him  that  support  which  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
persevere  in  the  prudent,  salutary,  and  honest  course  he  had  constantly  pursued  during  his  pre- 
sidency. 

"  Mr.  Cheves,  in  the  management  of  the  important  trust  confided  to  him,  evinced  the  saineiod<> 
pendence  of  mind,  and  the  same  integrity  of  principle,  that  he  had  shown  as  a  legislator,  vliile  a 
member  of  Congress,  at  an  eventful  period  of  our  history  ;  and  though  he  may,  in  both  instancw, 
liavc  parted  with  some  portion  of  his  popularity,  he  gained— what  to  men  of  elevated,  just,  andee- 
nerous  views,  is  of  infinitely  more  value — an  uicreasc  of  reputation.  *  Under  the  admioisiratioo 
of  Mr.  Cheves,*  says  Mr.  Appleton,  *  by  whose  energy  the  United  States  I^nk  was  barely  saifd 
from  stopping  payment,  the  currency  was  restored  to  its  true  character,  by  a  rigid  system  of  cc* 
traction,  but  accompanied  with  intense  public  suffering;  which  was,  indeed,  unavoidable,  but  made 
the  bank  and  Mr.  Cheves  exceedingly  unpopular  in  extensive  portions  of  the  country*.  It  ns 
during  this  period  that  many  of  the  states  attempted  to  expel  the  bank  from  operating  within  tbea, 
by  taxing  the  branches,  ancl  by  other  modes  of  coercion.' 

**  In  wliat  a  striking  and  melancholy  contrast  does  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Cheves  appear—under 
strong  temptations,  as  a  public  man — to  thatof  multitudes  of  ambitious,  but  low-mindedaodrrnal 
demagogues,  with  which  the  nation  has  been,  and  still  is,  afflicted?  Some  of  whom,  althou^iin 
posse:isiou  or  in  pursuit  of  the  highest  class  of^  offices  in  the  country,  traverse  the  most  sacred  prin- 
ciples, under  the  slightest  temptations,  and  with  as  much  facility,  and  as  little  sensibilitv  to  slamf. 
as  is  evinced  in  the  indecent  and  mercenary  gyrations  of  the  most  shameless  of  the  public  per- 
formers. 

"  The  condemnation,  on  the  part  of  political  partisans,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  United  State 
Hank,  with  whom  it  mostly  originated,  was^wgnci— because,  at  the  moment  they  were  contendii? 
against  it,  many  of  the  leading  persons  among  them  were  the  managers  of  the  local  banks  iluit  were 
conducted  on  the  most  imprudent  and  dishonest  principles,  resulting  in  an  entire  loss  of  tlie  capi- 
tals of  some  of  them,  as  well  as  a  heavy  loss  to  depositors  and  bill  holders.  This  was  emineothr 
the  case  in  regard  to  some  of  the  l)anks  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  as  the  stockholders,  biH-hoUkn* 
and  depositors  can  unhappily  testify. 

'*  Again,  as  respects  the  policy  of  having  a  national  bank  ;  there  was,  to  all  appeoraocfs,  oo 
sincere  opposition  to  the  pi incipie  involved  in  the  existence  of  such  an  institution,  as  tl<al  agent  of 
the  government,  and  as  a  conservator  of  the  general  currency  of  the  country .*• 

Kven  President  Jackson,  with  all  the  hostile  feelings  which  he  has  evinced  against  the  late 
United  States  Rank,  was  not  opposed — to  a  bank.  In  his  message,  vetoing  a  renewal  of  tlicdytf^ 
ter  of  that  establishment,  he  thus  expresses  himself: — 

"  That  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  competent  to  all  the  duties  which  may  be  required  bj  ibe 
government,  might  be  so  organised  as  not  to  infringe  on  our  delegated  powers,  or  the  resetwd 
rights  of  the  states,  /  do  not  entertain  a  doubt.  Had  the  executive  been  called  upon  to  furo^die 
project  of  such  an  institution,  the  duty  would  have  been  cheerfully  performed.  In  the  absence  c^ 
such  a  call,  it  is  obviously  proper  that  he  should  confine  himself  to  pointing  out  those  promineot 
features  in  the  act  pr^ented,  which,  in  his  opinion,  make  it  incompatible  with  tlie  constitutioa  Mad 
sound  policy." 

That  a  large  majority  of  the  leading  partisans  of  both  political  parties  were,  alio,  in  &TOiir  of  i 
national  t>auk,  was  shown  to  be  the  fact,  by  the  large  majorities  in  Congress  which,  in  the  fas 
of  the  strong  objections  of  the  executive,  and  in  spite  of  his  popularity,  voted  for  a  Rocwal  of  ihi 
charter. 
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acted  a  conspicuous  and  efficient  part,  in  hastening  tlie  p^eneral  resumption  of  cash 
payments  in  1838,  in  which  the  city  of  New  York  took  the  lead. 

<'  The  suspension  took  place  in  New  York,  May  10th,  1837;  and  the  resumption 
was  effected  in  that  city,  and  in  the  New  England  States,  early  in  May,  1838,  and  in 
most  of  the  other  states  in  the  three  following  months. 

Statement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Banks  of  the  Union,  according  to  Returns  dated 

May,  1837  and  1838. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Mar,  1837. 

May,  IA38. 

R&nk  loAiis    •••••••>■•••■  •••.«•••*•••• 

dollan. 
321.331.a04 
HO,41fi.0H7 
10!I,I&S,88I 

doUan. 
470,164.934 
IM.149,905 

8^«0M37 

Ditto  circulation 

Ditto  dep<Mita 

*'  Here  is  a  very  slight  reduction  in  loans  and  liabilities,  as  compared  with  the  returns 
of  1837.  If  we  are  guided  by  Mr.  Gallatin's  estimates  of  a  sufficiency  of  bank  paper, 
there  should  have  been  a  curtailment  of  upwards  of  forty  per  cent  in  the  bank  issues  to 
place  the  currency  of  the  country  in  a  natural,  and,  to  borrow  his  phraseology,   in  a 

•  HEALTHY  SITUATION.* 

**  The  following  extract  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  exhibits  his  views  of  the  de- 
structive consequences  of  an  ill-regulated  and  depreciated  currency  upon  the  interests  of 
the  labouring  classes,  and  especially  of  that  portion  of  them  who  have  liltle  else  to  rely 
upon  than  their  daily  wages.  '  The  currency  of  the  country,'  says  Mr.  Webster,  *  is  at 
ail  times  a  most  important  political  object.  A  sound  currency  is  an  essential  and  indis- 
pensable security  for  the  fruits  of  industry  and  honest  enterprise.  Every  man  of  pro- 
perty or  industry,  every  man  who  desires  to  preserve  what  he  honestly  possesses,  or  to 
obtain  what  he  can  honestly  earn,  has  a  direct  interest  in  maintaining  a  safe  circulating 
medium  ;  such  a  medium  as  shall  be  a  real  and  substantial  representative  of  property, 
not  liable  to  vibrate  with  opinions,  not  subject  to  be  blown  up  and  blown  down  by  the 
breath  of  speculation,  but  made  stable  and  secure  by  its  immediate  relation  to  that  which 
the  whole  world  regards  as  of  permanent  value.  A  disordered  currency  is  one  of  the 
greatest  political  evils.  It  undermines  the  virtues  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  social 
system,  and  encourages  propensities  destructive  of  happiness.  It  wars  against  industry, 
friif^ality,  and  economy ;  and  it  fosters  the  evil  spirit  of  extravagance  and  speculation. 
Of  all  fhe  contrivances  for  cheating  the  labouring  classes  of  mankind^  none  has  been 
more  effectual  than  that  which  deludes  them  with  paper  money.  This  is  the  most 
efiectual  of  inventions  to  fertilise  the  rich  man's  field  by  the  sweat  of  the  poor  man's 
brow.  Ordinary  tyranny,  oppression,  excessive  taxation,  these  bear  lightly  on  the  hap- 
piness of  the  mass  of  the  community,  compared  with  fraudulent  currencies,  and  the 
robberies  committed  by  depreciated  paper.  Our  own  history  has  recorded,  for  our  in- 
struction, enough,  and  more  than  enou«;h,  of  the  demoralising  tendency,  the  injustice, 
and  the  intolerable  oppression,  on  the  virtuous  and  well-disposed,  of  a  degraded  paper 
currency,  authorised  by  law,  or  in  any  way  countenanced  by  government.'  " 

Mr.  Lcc  very  forcibly  exposes  a  fallacious  argument  in  favour  of  the  existing 

monetary  system  of  the  United  States,  and  says — 

''  It  may  seem  superfluous  to  add,  that  down  to  this  period  of  time,  notwithstanding 
what  has  happened  in  reference  to  our  pecuniary  difficulties,  the  public  have  been  satis- 
fied of  its  soundness  and  its  sufficiency — or  they  would  not  have  continued  to  endure 
the  system. 

••  77<iw  country  has  prospered  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  country, 

**  Tlic  currency  consists  almost  entirely  of  paper  promises,  created  without  limits  by 
banks,  and  administered  by  banks,  without  control,  or  without  accountability; — there- 
fore the  monetary  system  on  which  the  country  has  acted,  and  is  now  acting,  is  the 
eamse  of  Us  unexampled  jMrosperity. 

"This  is  the  reasoning  procett  by  which  the  country — by  which  a  nation  of 
18,000,000  of  people  claiming  more  than  a  common  share  of  ^ti^t^V  ^v\>ah^>R(^  ^^^ 
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knowledge — have  been  persuaded — perhaps,  we  may  rather  say,  led — not  only  to  tole- 
rate and  endure,  but  to  support  and  encoura^  a  system  which,  whatever  appearances 
may  indicate  to  the  contrary,  has  been  productive  of  an  enormous  amount  of  pecuniary 
and  moral  evil. 

**  That  the  country  has  prospered — and  that  banks  and  paper  promises  have  existed 
— are  truths  too  evident  to  be  denied  ;  but  the  admission  of  the  truth  of  these  assertions 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  inference  drawn  from  that  admis- 
sion. 

*'  That  the  premises  of  these  reasoners  are  true,  it  is  admitted,  but  to  establish  their 
conclusions  upon  a  sure  foundation,  it  must  be  shown  that  what  they  term  mifff,  isaoj 
thins:  more  than  a  mere  coincidence.  This,  so  far  as  we  have  in  remembrance  the  essays 
of  the  most  ingenious  advocates  of  the  system,  has  never  been  attempted.  They  have  re- 
lied on  the  '  argumenUim  adignorantiam*  and  the  * argumentum  ad populumS 

"  The  inconciusiveness  of  the  reasonings  on  the  subjects  of  banking  and  carrencf 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  case  where  its  fallacioosnas 
and  absurdity  will  be  nade  manifest  to  the  most  uninformed  and  the  most  unreflectia; 
mind. 

"  The  lands  bordering  on  the  river  Nile,  in  Egypt,  are  remarkable  for  their  fertility. 

"  The  pyramids  are  near  the  bank^  of  the  Nile;  consequently,  the  pyramids  ajv £(f 
cause  of  Uie  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  lands  on  the  borders  of  that  river, 

'*  Here  is  an  instance  where  the  facts  are  so  notorious,  or  so  accessible —riiiDelyt 
that  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  land  in  question  arises — not  from  the  presence  of 
the  pyramids,  but  from  the  oveiflowing  of  the  Nile — that  no  one  could  be  deceived,  or 
long  remain  ignorant  of  the  true  cause  of  that  fertility  ;  consequently,  the  falsity  of  tbe 
reasoning  which  attributes  the  quality  of  the  soil  to  another  cause,  is  instantly  perceived 
and  refuted. 

*'  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  supposed  power  of  the  reasoning  faculties  over  tk 
opinions  of  men,  is  there  any  one  who  will  doubt,  after  what  has  been  seen  in  thiscooo- 
try,  that  Mehemet  Ali,  if  he  were  to  summon  his  followers  to  a  caucus,  conventioo,  or 
to  a  mass  meeting ; — is  there,  we  repeat,  any  doubt  that  this  friend  of  the  people,  vith 
his  priests  and  politicians,  if  he  had  any  point  to  carry,  favourable  to  his  ovn  riews, 
and  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  that  he  could  demonstrate  to  their  minds 
the  unreasonableness  of  attributing  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  to  the  effects  of  ib^ 
river  inundations?  Is  there  any  doubt — on  the  supposition  that  the  leading  politiciui 
and  statesmen  of  Egypt  are  as  remarkable  for  their  extensive  knowledge  and  their  gre>t 
logical  powers,  as  have  been  evinced  by  many  of  our  great  men,  on  the  qoesliooi  of 
political  economy — that  the  people  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  drain  oflf  or  fill  uptbe 
Nile — and  to  cover  the  country  with  pyramids,  in  order  that  the  whole  land  might  enjoy 
the  fertalising  effects  which  they  had  shown  to  have  been  caused  by  the  pyrtwi 
already  existing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nile?" 

To  the  absolute  measures  of  President  Jackson,  for  they  were  as  much  so  isif 
the  spirit  of  Napoleon  had  directed  them,  has  been  imputed  the  ruin  of  the  binl 
of  the  United  States.  The  prestige  which  it  possessed  in  public  opinion  as  Ae 
deposit  bank  of  the  United  States  revenue,  vanished  immediately  after  the  pffft- 
dent  tranferred  those  deposits  to  the  respective  state  banks.  But  its  dovn&D 
could  not  be  prevented,  even  by  the  most  skilful  management  of  the  ooit 
influential,  as  well  as  most  able  of  those  who  wielded  the  prevailing  banking  pria- 
ciples  of  the  United  States.     Mr.  Lee,  speaking  of  this  remarkable  man^  aqi:^ 

"  Perhaps  the  most  influential  person  in  the  United  States  upon  the  sulyect  of  balk- 
ing is  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle;  and  though,  from  circumstances  not  necessary  to  del4 
some  of  the  influence  and  authority  formerly  exercised  by  him  over  the  pnblic  miBd  a^ 
be  diminished,  yet  the  banking  principles  on  which  he  acted  are  still  those  wUck  m 
acted  upon  through  iVie  couutrj-^^Qi,  ^  ii^Vn:)^  V^Cove  said,  could  that  | 
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retained  his  station  at  the  head  of  the  United  States  Bank,  had  he  conducted  its  concerns 
on  what  might  justly  be  considered  safe  and  sound  principles  of  banking. 

*'  If  the  results  of  the  operations  of  the  United  States  Bank  have  been  disastrous,  so 
have  been  those  of  multitudes  of  smaller  institutions  which  have  not  had  so  many  obsta- 
cles to  overcome  and  so  many  causes  of  embarrassment  as  a  bank  with  an  unwieldy  capi- 
tal and  numerous  branches — many  of  which  were  beyond  the  control  of  the  parent  bank. 
If  the  nation  had  been  so  unwise  as  to  have  established  a  third  bank,  with  the  enormous 
capital  assigned  to  it  in  some  of  the  schemes  before  the  public,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  coun- 
try would  have  escaped  from  the  evil  effects  which  must  always  flow  from  such  an  insti- 
tution, without  much  more  ruinous  consequences  than  have  been  experienced  from  the 
mismanagement  of  the  late  United  States  Bank. 

^'In  referring  to  Mr.  N.  Biddle's  communications  we  go  to  the  highest  authority  in 
the  nation  in  support  of  the  popular  system  of  banking;  and  it  is  on  his  statements  and 
reasons  in  defence  of  that  system,  that  the  prominent  party  men  have  leaned  for  their 
facts  and  arguments.  This  will  readily  be  perceived  to  be  the  case  on  comparing  their 
essays  and  speeches  with  his  various  writings  upon  the  subject,  except  in  some  instances, 
where  Mr.  Biddle  maintained  doctrines  in  opposition  to  those  which  he  has  of  late  years 
advocated." 

In  a  communication  dated  Aprils  1838^  Mr.  Biddle  enumerated  among  other 

causes  of  the  suspension,  and  it  is  the  first  which  he  put  forward: — "The 

issuing  of  the  specie  circular,  which  forbade  the  receipt  of  any  thing  but  gold 

and  silver  at  the  land  offices/' — In  several  of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Webster, 

the  specie  circular  and  its  effects  upon  the  currency,  is  the  most  prominent 

topic.     In  a  debate  upon  a  motion  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  to  rescind 

the  treasury  order,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1836,  Mr.  Webster,  in  referring  to 

the  effects  of  that  measure  in  preventing  a  flow  of  coin  from  the  states  where  the 

proceeds  of  the  lands  were  received,  made  the  following  remarks ; — 

"  The  agricultural  state  of  Indiana,  for  example,  is  full  of  specie ;  the  highly  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  state  of  Massachusetts  is  severely  drained.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  money  in  Massachusetts  cannot  be  used.  It  is  waiting  for  the  new  year.  The  mo- 
ment the  treasury  grasp  is  let  loose  from  it,  it  will  turn  again  to  the  great  marts  of 
business;  that  is  to  say,  the  restoration  of  the  natural  state  of  things  will  begin  to  cor- 
rect the  evil  of  arbitrary  and  artijicial  financial  arrangements.  The  money  will  go 
back  to  the  places  where  it  is  wanted,**  &c.  &c. 

Mr.    Lee  denies  that  the    specie  circular  had  any  such  effects,    and  says 

that— 

'^  Tlie  state  of  Indiana  is  one  in  which  the  land  sales  were  made  to  the  largest  extent 
-—and  on  that  account  it  was  probably  selected  by  Mr.  Webster  as  containing  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  that  immense  amount  of  coin  of  which  the  Atlantic  states  had  been 
deprived  by  the  specie  circular.  That  document  was  issued  on  the  1 1th  of  July,  1836, 
and  was  to  take  ciFect  on  the  15th  of  August,  succeeding — and  consequently  it  had  only 
been  in  operation  about  four  months,  during  which  time  the  coin  must  have  been  accu- 
mulating from  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales.  The  question  now  is  as  to  the  amount  of 
coin  on  deposit  for  the  account  of  the  government  in  the  state  in  question.  To  ascertain 
that  fact,  there  are  no  documents  to  which  we  can  refer ;  but  by  an  official  statement 
we  find  that  the  whole  amount  of  coin  in  the  banks  of  Indiana,  in  November,  1836,  was 
1,204,737  dollars.  There  are  no  other  returns  till  May,  1 837,  when  the  amount  was  reduced 
lpl96,187  dollars.  Here,  then,  is  the  immense  amount  of  treasure,  on  the  sup- 
position  that  the  whole  of  it  belonged  to  the  government,  from  which  such  groat 
relief  was  counted  on  bv  Mr.  Webster,  had  it  not  l^en  retained  in  Indiana  by  the  specie 
circular.  But  how  coul(i  even  this  insignificant  sum  be  spared  from  the  ba.i\k%Q»^  Vcv^v^w^> 
or  be  obtained  from  them,  when  their  liabilities  amounXftd  XA^^HQ^f)^  ^^Vc^xO:^ 
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Mr.  Lee  then  describes  the  condition  of  the  banks  c 
gan,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Florida,  and  then  conclu 

<'  From  banks  in  such  a  condition,  it  would  have  been  ii 
drawn  much  of  their  exhausted  supply  of  coin  without  causing 
Indeed,  the  universal  suspension  of  1 837  commenced  in  th 
New  Orleans  suspended  previously  to  those  of  the  city  of  1 
much  stronger  condition  than  the  New  York  banks. 

''  The  banks  of  Louisiana,  all  of  which  are  situated  in 
liabilities,  in  May,  1837,  to  the  amount  of  16,739,689  dollar 
amounting  to  2,327,851  dollars.  The  returns  from  the  banks 
at  the  end  of  May,  1837,  show  deposits  of  coin  to  the  amou 
sustain  their  liabilities  of  38,862,551  dollars.  But  the  supe 
the  New  Orleans  banks,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  8t< 
strikingly  evinced  by  a  reference  to  the  following  stateme 
months  anterior  to  the  suspension  of  cash  payments: — 


BANK    RETURNS. 


Bank  capital.. 
Circulatioo  . . . 

DepoMiu 

Coin 

Loans. 


New  York. 
January  1,  1x37. 


dollam. 
37.ini,4C3 
!(4.10(SUOO 
30,HN3.179 

G..'iA7,020 
7D.3I.1,18H 


''  If  the  banks  of  New  Orleans,  which  were  in  a  much  str 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  official  returns,  than  those  of  New 
the  pressure  upon  them,  with  2,327,851  dollars  of  specie  in 
be  expected  that  the  banks  in  the  inland  states,  to  which  we  h 
in  no  better  condition  than  the  New  Orleans  banks,  could  ^ 
for  all,  or  for  any  considerable  portion,  of  their  deposits  of  tre 

"  The  desperate  condition  of  the  banks  of  the  four  princif 
Atlantic,  which  we  have  supposed  may  have  been  reinforce 
whole  amount  of  coin  in  the  states  and  territories,  where  i 
collected,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement.  The  rei 
banks  come  down  to  October,  1836,  and  of  the  other  banks  X\ 


PLACES. 

Loana. 

CircQiatioD. 

Deposits. 

MaMachugetti 

MarvUnd 

dollars. 
,VJ^13,17I 
I4/JKfi,4M7 
79,31 3,  IHR 
101,1»M,<KM 

dollars. 
10.892,249 
3,3in.<C» 
S4.108,«00 
23,24'i,062 

dollars. 
8.784,516 
4,H40.477 
39.Sh3.l79 
I5,»4.6.*>0 

Jiew  York 

Pmnvylrania 

Total 

S52.03H..''>m         1           <»,<H3,1GG         i           50.742,823 

<<  Here  is  an  official  statement  showing  the  condition  ol 
formerly  were  considered  as  being  conducted  with  more  skill,  | 
any  of  the  numerous  institutions  in  the  country,  and,  perhaps 
banks  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  that  was  a  correct  opinion, 
delphia,  save  the  United  States  Bank,  were  in  no  worse  a  s 
other  cities  we  have  named,  till  after  the  suspension  of  181 
barrassed  by  a  connexion  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  St 
Pennsylvania,  which  has  proved  ruinous  to  their  sharehold< 
apprehend  that  the  banks  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  going  I 
were  managed  with  rather  more  prudence  than  those  of  ai 
We  believe  an  investigation  into  the  comparative  banking  i 
country,  will  show  the  correctness  of  that  assertion.  As  a  coi 
be  a  fact,  we  should  venture  to  say,  that  in  no  city  of  the  ur 
actions  of  business  beeu  conducted  with  more  industry,  caul 
and  with  better  tc&u\Is,  e^^vaW^  vc^  \\&  ^\^'^  vcX'^^ti^scuiun 
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The  bankruptcies  have  been  few  in  comparison  with  those  in  most  of  the  great  marts  of 
trade,  and  especially  among  that  portion  of  its  community  who  are  engaged  in  the  regular 
and  staple  branches  of  industry.  The  losses  by  failures,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from 
long  personal  experience,  and,  still  more,  from  inquiries  among  persons  having  ample 
means  of  judging,  to  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  New  England,  on  whose 
account  an  immense  amount  is  annually  sold  in  Philadelphia,  are  smaller,  in  proportion 
to  that  amount,  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  union,  not  even  excepting  the  capital  of 
Massachusetts.** — Letters  to  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

In  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  United  States  Bank,  in  regulating  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country,  it  has  been  generally  admitted  that  its  affairs  were  often 
far  less  discreetly  managed  than  were  those  of  many  local  banks.  Mr,  Appleton 
says : — 

'*  The  great  and  difficult  problem  in  a  currency  of  bank  paper,  is  the  prevention  of 
those  fluctuations  to  which  experience  shows  such  a  currency  is  liable,  in  a  far  greater 
degree  than  a  currency  composed  wholly  of  the  precious  metals."  **  Severe  revulsions," 
the  same  writer  observes,  *<  took  place  in  1826,  1829,  and  1832,  in  which  the  Dank  of 
the  United  States  took  its  full  share  in  the  expansions  which  preceded  them." 

Mr.  Lee  remarks — 

"  The  removal  of  the  public  deposits  from  the  United  States  Bank  to  the  local  banks 
was  the  reason  assigned  for  the  extremely  severe  pressure  in  the  money  market,  which 
existed  between  the  autumn  of  1833  and  the  summer  of  1834.  The  removal  of  10,000,000 
dollars  of  the  public  deposits,  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  United  States  Bank  should 
contract  her  loans  and  liabilities,  but  such  an  operation,  performed  as  it  was,  or  which 
it  mi^ht  have  been,  upon  the  previous  notice  given  of  such  an  intended  transfer  of  the 
public  funds,  would  not  have  caused  any  great  inconvenience  to  the  trading  community, 
had  not  the  United  States  Bank  been  placed  in  an  insecure  position  by  her  previous 
over-issues  and  excessive  loans.  This  assertion,  namely,  excessive  issues  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  does  not  rest  upon  conjecture,  but  on  the  official  returns  of  that  institution, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement : — 


RETl'RNS. 

lut  of  January,  1K31.  <  lut  of  Jannair.  1H3S. 

lat  of  Jannarj.  1433. 

Ut  of  January,  1H3I. 

dollan. 
44,CK«,0r>7 
I6,t5l.2fi7 
17;tU7^1 

10.HOH,(>40 

dollara. 
<H;,i93,707 
21.333.714 
22.761. 4i4 

7.ow,0!a 

dollara. 
«1.0(».\9I3 
17J4IM17 
30.347,749 

8.9.M,H47 

dollar*. 
54,911,4(11 
1»,20*.S79 

I0,H3-S33.^ 

Depotfiu 

Coin 

10/)3I,2V 

*'  The  sudden  and  enormous  extension  of  the  liabilities  and  loans  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  to  the  extent  of  6fty  per  cent  on  its  loans  and  thirty-three  per  cent  on  its  liabilities, 
within  the  period  of  one  year,  and,  as  may  be  seen  by  returns  of  the  local  banks,  a  somewhat, 
though  a  less  extravagant,  enhancement  of  their  loans  and  liabilities — placed  the  cur- 
rency in  such  an  inflated  condition  as  to  have  afforded  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  revul- 
sion of  1834.  It  is  true,  the  removal  of  the  dopos'ts  hastened  the  measure  of  contraction 
which  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  pressure  of  1834.  If,  however,  the  deposits  had 
not  been  removed,  either  the  contraction  must  soon  have  been  made,  or,  by  further  issues 
of  paf)er,  such  a  measure  would  have  been  found  unavoidable  at  a  subsequent  period  ; 
or,  if  otherwise,  the  universal  bankruptcy  of  the  batiks  which  occurred  in  1837,  would 
have  happened  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period. 

**  But  the  statement  we  have  furnished  of  the  imprudent  conduct  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  while,  according  to  the  views  commonly  taken  of  the  matter,  that  insti- 
tution was  regulatinir  the  currency  and  the  exchanges  of  the  country  ;  the  facts,  we  say, 
which  have  been  adduced,  discreditable  as  they  arc  to  the  managers  of  a  bank  on  which 
the  country  relied  lor  its  restraining  power  and  its  conservative  principles — as  respected 
the  local  l>aiiks — do  not  reveal  the  full  extent  of  the  folly  and  the  imprudence  of  which 
that  institution  was  guilty. 

"  Tlic  lieffulaior,  indeed,  so  far  from  pcrforiuing  the  office  o(  regulalxiuj  >^si.  vsvox^- 
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roents  of  these  banks,  was,  in  truth,  a  great  and  efficient  dia 
more  especially  of  the  banks  of  New  York  and  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia. 

"  I  am  aware,"  says  Mr.  Van  Buren,  *•  it  has  been  urg« 
operations  of  the  local  banks),  may  be  best  attained  and  exer 
bank.  The  history  of  the  late  national  bank,  through  all 
was  not  so.  On  the  contrary,  it  may,  after  a  careful  consi 
I  think,  safely  stated,  that  at  every  period  of  banking  excess 
1817,  and  1818,  in  182  ^  in  1831,  and  in  1834,  its  vast  e: 
tressing  contractions,  led  to  those  of  the  state  institutions.  Il 
tides  of  the  banking  system,  but  seldom  allayed  or  safely 
periods  only  was  a  salutary  control  exercised,  but  an  ea; 
exhibited  for  profit  in  the  6rst  place  ;  and,  if  afterwards  its  nr 
other  institutions,  it  was  because  its  own  safety  compelled  it 
differ  from  them  in  principle  or  in  form ;  its  measures  eman: 
gain  ;  it  felt  the  same  temptation  to  over-issues ;  it  suffered  f 
to  avert,  those  inevitable  laws  of  trade,  by  which  it  was  itself; 
and  at  least,  on  one  occasion,  at  an  early  day,  it  was  saved  < 
tions  from  the  same  fate  that  attended  the  weakest  institutior 
In  1837  it  failed,  equally  with  others,  in  redeeming  its  m 
allowed  by  its  charter  for  that  purpose  had  not  expired,  a  larg 
to  the  present  time  outstanding.  It  is  true,  that  having  so  va 
ened  by  the  use  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  government,  it  ] 
while  it  was  itself,  by  that  circumstance,  freed  from  the  conti 
its  paramount  object  and  inducement  were  left  the  same — to  i 
holders — not  to  regulate  the  currency  of  the  country.  N( 
advised,  been  found  to  be  greatly  otherwise  elsewhere.  The 
the  Bank  of  England  has  not  prevented  excessive  fluctuatioi: 
proved  unable  to  keep  off  a  suspension  of  specie  payments 
quarter  of  a  century." — Message,  1839. 

*'  Can  any  person  having  a  common  acquaintance  with  th 
banking,  be  at  a  loss  for  a  reason  why  there  should  have  bei 
market  arising  out  of  such  an  enormous  expansion  of  the  I 
great  institution,  whenever  it  became  necessary  for  its  safety 
loans  and  liabilities  ?  The  imprudent  conduct  of  this  leadin 
corresponding  over-banking  in  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  loca 
efficient  cause,  then,  of  the  pressure  of  1833  and  1834, 
expansion  of  the  loans  and  liabilities  of  the  United  States 
generally  throughout  the  country,  which  rendered  necessary 
on  the  part  of  those  banks  to  save  them  from  a  suspension  of 

*•  The  removal  of  the  deposits,  had  the  Bank  of  the  Unit 
and  safe  condition,  would  not  have  disturbed  the  operations  o 
inconvenient  degree,  nor  have  placed  the  whole  commercia 
which  embarrassed  or  ruined  an  immense  number  of  them  ; 
eflfect  on  the  general  monetary  concerns  of  the  country  threw 
actions  of  the  nation  into  a  state  of  confusion  and  disorder  1 
injurious  consequences. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  these  facts,  which,  h 
generally  known  to  the  public,  the  monetary  difficulties  ai 
period  were  attributed  by  politicians,  and  generally  by  tl 
wholly  to  a  transfer  of  about  10,000,000  dollars  from  the  Uni 
the  local  banks  in  the  places  where  that  institution  had  its  br 

•*  But  now  that  the  facts  are  before  the  public — facts  tak 
of  the  United  States  Bank,  which  show  its  perilous  conditioi 
period  of  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits— with  such  evid 
and  imprudence  of  \\\aV  \v\sV\VwV\ow,  vt  must^  we  conceive,  bi 
iiiiud,  that  the  main,  v\\e  tiStcUNe  C'd\i%fc  ^"l  ^^ew^  mwi^vw^j  ^\A 
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existed  between  the  autumn  of  1833  and  the  summer  of  1834,  may  be  traced  to  the  gross 
mismanagement  of  that  establishment." — Letters  to  Cotton  Manufacturers, 

Mr.  Lee,  in  remarking   on  Mr.  Appleton's    ^^  Remarks    on    Currency  and 

Banking,"  says, — 

*<  Mr.  Appleton,  ivho,  although  a  party  man,  in  the  proper  and  best  sense  of  that 
term,  is  not  the  slave  of  a  party,  nor  the  tool  of  the  leaders  of  a  party,  has  argued  the 
subjects  of  banking  and  currency  upon  their  own  worth,  is  among  that,  perhaps  for- 
tunately small  body  of  persons  who  are  pretty  generally  denounced  by  the  true,  well- 
drilled  party  men,  for  what  they  term  a  pertinaciom  adherence  to  sound  doctrines  and 
an  honest  policy,  although  convinced  that  they  are  not  in  unison  with  the  current 
opinions  of  their  political  associates  and  personal  friends ;  nor,  what  is  of  infinitely  more 
importance,  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  their  party. 

"  In  some  countries  where  the  •  march  of  mind,'  and  the  march  of  morals,  has  not 
been  so  rapid  as  in  this  enlightened  and  '  go  ahead'  federal  republic,  such  evidences  of 
intellectual  independence  and  moral  rectitude  would  be  pardoned  if  not  praised  ;  but  in  a 
free,  democratic  country,  whose  citizens  boast  of  a  degree  of  liberty,  and  a  species  of  liberty, 
heretofore  unknown,  nothing  can  be  more  unpopular  than  such  a  violation  of  party  disci- 
pline, as  is  implied  in  the  assertion  of  an  opinion  which  runs  counter  to  that  of  the  party  to 
whom  one  belongs.  Such  a  mutinous  proceeding  is  especially  offensive,  if  the  delinquent 
should  be  thought  to  be  indued  with  an  unusual  share  of  moral  and  intellectual  discernment, 
that  would  enable  him  quickly  to  distinguish,  in  difficult  cases,  truth  from  falsehood, 
and  consequently  who  ought,  upon  party  principles,  to  give  the  first  example  of  party 
patriotism,  by  making  the  former  subservient  to  the  latter,  whenever  the  interests  of 
party,  or  of  the  party  idols  of  the  people,  shall  appear  to  require  such  a  patriotic  sacri- 
fice of  principle. 

''  *  Another  argument  most  dwelt  on  (observes  Mr.  Appleton)  in  favour  of  a  large 
national  bank,  is  its  necessity  to  equalise  the  exchanges.  There  is  not  much  in  this. 
There  is  no  difficulty  with  the  exchanges  where  the  banks  pay  specie.  There  lies  the 
whole  difficulty.  Let  that  be  reformed,  and  there  will  be  no  complaint  on  that  score. 
The  exchanges  soon  regulate  themselves  where  the  currency  is  uniform,  as  is  the  legal 
currency  of  the  United  States.  A  large  bank,  with  many  branches,  can  manage  the 
exchanges  with  more  profit  to  itself,  perhaps,  than  the  local  banks  can  do.  The  late 
United  States  Bank  took  care  to  charge  the  highest  rates  of  exchange  which  the  alter- 
native of  transporting  specie  would  admit.  For  several  years  the  exchange  at  New  Or- 
leans on  northern  bills  was  kept  so  high  that  considerable  shipments  of  specie  were 
made  from  Boston  and  New  York  for  the  purchase  of  cotton  !' 

**  When  these  remarks  of  Mr.  Appleton*8  were  written,  the  currencies  of  the  whole 
country  out  of  New  York  and  New  England,  were  in  a  depreciated  condition, — and  the 
nation  was  told,  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  those  instructive  orations,  de- 
livered in  Congres><,  in  caucuses,  and  conventions,  upon  the  currency  question,  that 
neither  the  currencies  could  be  raised  to  their  proper  value,  nor  the  exchanges  brought 
to  a  par  level,  without  the  aid  of  a  national  bank — a  central  bank,  which  was  to  '  regu- 
late the  exchanges' — and  how  was  it  to  be  done  ?  Why,  by  substituting  acts  of  legis- 
lation, founded  on  the  wisdom  of  Congress ,  for  the  laws  of  trade — laws  emanating  from 
a  source  for  which  legislators,  as  might  seem  from  their  sentiments,  have  usually  shown 
rery  little  reverence,  and  still  less  practical  regard,  in  their  legislative  acts,  upon  the 
presumption  that  they  are  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  trade,  and  all  other  laws, 
to  which  reflecting  and  honest  men  hold  themselves  accountable  in  the  formation  of 
those  opinions  and  resolutions  on  which  the  actions  of  reasonable  and  reasoning  l)eing^ 
•re  founded. 

**  In  spite  of  the  predictions  of  politicians  and  of  bank  managers,  who,  in  most  cases, 
concurred  with  them,  or  appeared  to  concur  with  them,  the  exchanges  came  round, 
nunely,  came  into  their  natural  staie^  at  Mr.  Appleton  told  hit  readers  they  would  do 
as  toon  as  cash  payments  were  returned." 

Upon  the  same  point,  Mr.  Gallatin^  in  the  '*  Report  oftbft  \Si&(yci^^\fiw\ssi^Xftft? 
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of  which  he  was  the  author^  published  March  18,  1834,  makes  the  following 
remarks : — 

'*  The  threat  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  and  especially  the  actual  removal,  created 
apprehensions  of  danger,  immediately  to  the  bank  itself,  and  more  remotely  to  all  ibe 
moneyed  institutions  and  concerns  of  the  country.  Retrenchment  at  all,  and  rigonw 
enforcements  of  its  claims  at  some  points,  were  presumed  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
safety  of  the  bank ;  and  the  extent  being  conjectural,  was  exaggerated  by  timid  capi- 
talists, who,  as  a  class,  are  more  fearful  than  men  of  less  wealth.  Men  saw  that  the  ^^ 
lations  between  the  government  and  the  bank  were  henceforth  to  be  hostile ;  that  b^ 
twecn  it  and  the  selected  banks  they  were  to  be  those  of  mistrust,  and  that  without  i 
national  bank  the  stability  and  safety  of  the  whole  monetary  system  of  the  country  vwld 
be  endangered.  This  was  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  our  government  of  a  direct 
interference  of  the  president  with  one  of  its  officers,  in  the  performance  of  the  dutis 
which  by  law  devolved  exclusively  on  that  officer.  It  was  the  more  dangerous,  asbein^ 
in  defiance  of  a  solemn  vote  of  the  late  Congress  at  their  last  session  :  and  as  if  with  the 
intention  to  forestall  the  opinion  of  that  which  must  meet  within  sixty  days  after  the  in- 
terference was  made,  and  as  if  to  encroach  on  its  legitimate  rights." 

'<Ifthe  facts  which  have  been  disclosed  to  the  public,  relative  to  the  operaiioosot 
that  institution,  had  been  before  Mr.  Gallatin  when  he  drew  up  the  report  of  1834,  lie 
would,  we  conceive,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  enormous  extensioo  of  the 
loans  and  liabilities  of  the  bank  must  have  soon  forced  upon  it  a  large  reduction  of  them, 
even  if  the  deposits  had  not  been  removed.  Or,  if  such  a  reduction  had  been  protnrttd* 
the  only  efiect  would  have  been  a  general  suspension  in  anticipation  of  that  which 
actually  occurred  in  May,  1837,  in  which  the  United  States  Bank  would  have  led  the 
way.  It  is  admitted,  that  under  Mr.  Cheves' administration  the  bank  was  in  a  sooihI 
and  safe  position,  and  one  from  which  she  never  should  have  materially  departed,  if  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  bank  to  be  in  a  condition  to  prevent  the  over  action  of  the  loci! 
banks,  and  such  always  has  been  the  professed  purpose  of  that  institution. 

"  Here  is  a  comparison  between  the  average  returns  of  the  bank  for  the  year?  JS20, 
1821,  1822,  and  1823,  the  period  of  Mr.  Cheves' presidency  ;  and  the  years  1832  aod 
1833,  the  period  preceding  the  monetary  and  commercial  pressure  that  commenced  to- 
wards the  close  of  1833,  and  continued  till  the  summer  of  1834: — 


DESCRIPTION. 


Loana 

Circulation.. 
Deposits.... 
Com 


Average  Return*, 
1820  to  1823. 


dollar*. 
40,032,037 
4.525,343 
7AI0,t93 
6,05.\4ir 


Axenge  Retams, 
1832  to  1833. 


dollars. 
63,994,8 10 
]9.4.M,971 
«I,V4.59I 


''The  loans  in  1830  were  52,274,095  dollars;  the  circulation  12,924,145 dolbn, 
and  the  deposits  16,045,782  dollars. 

'*  It  was  this  departure  from  all  sound  principles  of  action,  which  occasioned  tlie 
transference  of  10,000,000  dollars  of  deposits  from  the  central  bank  to  the  local  btfks» 
to  be  so  oppressive  in  its  efifects  upon  the  business  concerns  of  the  country.  It  was  tbs 
a  like  extension  of  its  loans  and  issues  in  1836  which,  in  connexion  with  the  like  orer- 
action  of  the  local  banks,  led  to  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  ia  1837.  In  1836,  tk 
loans  of  the  United  States  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  35,000,000  dollars,  amouotcd  to 
59,232,445  dollars,  and  the  circulation  to  the  enormous  amount  of  23,075,422  doOtfik 
being  more  than  five  times  as  large  as  the  average  amount  of  its  issues  during  Mr.Cherei' 
administration.  The  same  year,  1836,  the  banks  of  the  six  New  England  States,  M 
an  aggregate  capital  of  59,471,991  dollars,  had  in  circulation  21,811,762  doUais,  ail 
yet  her  currency  was  in  a  redundant  state,  although,  from  the  g^reat  money  capital  of 
this  section,  and  the  nature  of  its  employments,  a  larger  amount  of  correocy  is  icqdn' 
to  circulate  its  products,  in  proportion  to  its  populationy  than  iu  any  other  sectioo  of  Ae 
union/' 
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Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his  publication  of  1841,  says : — 

^'  It  would  be  idle  to  inquire  whether,  if  the  charter  of  that  institution  (the  United 
States  Bank)  had  been  renewed,  and  if  it  had  been  the  sole  place  of  deposit  of  the 
40,000,000  dollars  of  public  moneys,  the  suspension  might  have  been  prevented.  That 
would  have  depended  entirely  on  the  manner  in  which  the  bank  might  have  been  admi- 
nistered. 

'*  That  institution  had  ceased  to  be  a  regulator  of  the  currency  as  early  as  the  years 
1832,  1833,  when  its  discounts  and  other  investments  were  increased  from  55,000,000  dol- 
lars to  65,000,000  dollars,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  rate  of  eighty-five  per  cent  beyond  its 
capital;  whilst  those  of  the  sound  banks  of  our  great  commercial  cities  did  not  exceed 
the  rate  of  sixty  per  cent  beyond  their  capital.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether 
this  expansion  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  course  of  trade ;  whether  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  was  in  any  degree  influenced  by  considerations  connected  with  its  own 
existence ;  or  whether  the  machinery  carried  away  the  directors  instead  of  being  governed 
by  them.  It  is  obvious,  that  it  is  only  by  keeping  its  discounts  at  a  lower  rate  than 
those  of  the  state  banks,  that  these  can  be  debtors;  and  that  it  is  only  by  enforcing 
the  payment  of  the  balances  that  it  can  keep  them  within  bounds,  and  thus  regulate  the 
currency.  A  contrary  course  will  induce  the  state  banks  to  enlarge  their  own  discount^t 
and  will  engender  excessive  issues,  followed  by  necessary  contractions  and  unavoidable 
distress." 

''The  United  States  Bank  had  not  only  ceased,  in  1832  and  1833,  to  be  a  re- 
gulator of  the  general  currency  of  the  country,  as  indicated  by  her  excessive  issues 
and  excessive  loans,  but  the  affairs  of  that  institution  were,  through  most  of  its  ca- 
reer, conducted  with  less  prudence  than  those  of  the  leading  banks  in  the  commercial 
cities.  The  existence  of  that  bank  was  prejudicial  in  its  effects,  upon  the  currencies  of  all 
the  Atlantic  states,  and  especially  upon  the  currency  of  Pennsylvania,  most  of  which 
emanated  from  the  banks  of  Philadelphia.  It  threw  the  business  of  the  banks  of  that 
city  into  disorder,  prior  to  the  suspension  of  1837,  by  encouraging  an  undue  extension  of 
their  liabilities.  It  induced  them,  subsequently  to  that  event,  to  encourage  a  continuance 
of  the  suspension  of  1837,  to  suspend  again  in  1839,  and  to  aid  the  United  States  Bank 
in  its  endeavours  to  constrain  the  banks  of  New  York  to  join  in  that  second  act  of  sus- 
pension. 

**  To  the  banks  of  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  to  the  general  business  concerns  of  that 
city,  the  late  United  States  Bank,  both  in  the  early  stages  of  its  history  as  well  as  in  its 
latter  days,  has  been  a  source  of  immense  injury.  '  Philadelphia,'  says  Mr.  Gallatin,  in 
his  last  work ;  *  had  a  sound  capital,  greater  in  proportion  to  its  commerce  than  that  of 
New  York,  or  of  almost  any  other  city  in  the  union ;  its  banks  proper  were  sound  and 
cautiously  administered  ;  not  one  of  them  had  ever  failed.  But  they  have  for  several 
years  been  pressed  by  two  great  evils — the  United  States  Bank  and  the  state  legislature. 
They  have  at  last  got  rid  of  the  first  burden,  from  which  they  ought  to  have  detached 
themselves  long  ago.* 

'*  It  is  true  that  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  got  rid  of  the  United  States  Bank, 
whose  operations,  directly  or  indirectly,  have  been  the  main  source  of  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments and  losses  to  which  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
have  been  subjected,  beyond  those  which,  under  the  vicious  system  of  banking  and  cur- 
rency on  which  the  country  is  acting,  must  have  otherwise  fallen  to  her  share.  The  Penn- 
•ylvanians  have  got  rid  of  what  Mr.  Gallatin  has  termed  a  *  public  nuisance^  with  refer- 
ence to  the  results  of  its  operations — ^but  it  is  to  be  feared  they  have  not  yet  repudiated 
the  unsound  principles  of  banking  and  currency  which,  in  compliance  with  the  prevailing 
popular  notions  upon  these  subjects,  were  carried  out  to  their  fullest  extent  by  the  ma- 
ntgers  of  the  United  States  Bank,  and  by  all  the  other  banks  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  to 
be  apprehended,  we  repeat,  that  the  same  erroneous  views  of  currency  and  banking, 
which  led  to  the  late  ruinous  results  of  their  imprudent  and  dishonest  banking,  as  well  as 
those  which  were  endured  from  similar  causes  by  the  banking  operations  of  1814  to  1820, 
•re  still  in  existence,  among  that  class  of  influential  and  kadmg  persons  who^  Uo^^h^x 
ignorant  upon  subjects  of  currency  and  banking,  they  may  aipi^eM  \o\*fe  v^  ^^  \«f$\-v8w* 
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formeil,  continue  to  lead  the  public  mind  on  those  importan' 
sioii  we  have  been  led  by  numerous  resolutions  passed  at  po 
management  of  influential  party  leaders*  and  by  the  almost  t 
ness  community,  as  far  as  it  has  found  expression  through 
press,  which,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  every  section 
been  at  all  times,  as  it  now  is,  strongly  in  favour  of  the  pop 
and  banking  on  which  the  whole  nation,  for  the  past  thirty  yc 

*'  It  has  often  been  said,  and  constantly  reiterated,  by  t 
bank,  and  the  apologists  of  the  late  United  States  Bank,  t1 
from  the  government  which  led  to  its  subsequent  errors.  So 
weight  due  to  such  an  assertion,  we  conceive  that  the  disjun 
government,  which  took  place  prior  to  the  expiration  of  its  i 
extremely  favourable  to  its  safe  and  independent  action. 
Pennsylvania,  it  was  under  no  obligations  to  maintain  its  nu 
respect  to  many  of  them,  must  have  been  a  source  of  great  e 
bank.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  they  were  difficult  of  c< 
made  were,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  bank,  as  well  as  in  its  h 
of  a  character  inferior  in  safety  to  those  on  which  banks  ust 
Atlantic  cities — and  their  losses  were,  therefore,  much  greatei 

'*  It  was  alleged  by  the  partisans  and  advocates  of  the  bar 
agent  of  the  government  would  curtail  its  means  of  loaning  a 
deny  that  such  must  be  the  consequence  of  the  withdrawal 
such  a  change  in  its  circumstances  did  not  furnish  any  reas 
wise  course  of  action,  on  the  part  of  its  conductors,  nor  decre 
its  issues  and  its  loans  on  a  safe  and  prosperous  footing, 
condition,  '  its  loans  and  its  profits/  as  Mr.  Gallatin  has  sa 
tration,  should  have  been  reduced  to  the  amount  correspondii 

*•  Again,  it  was  said  and  repeated  in  thousands  of  speechi 
munication  \iith  the  public,  that  as  the  credit  of  the  bank  res 
the  government,  the  character  of  its  circulation  would  beco 
lose  its  '  natiojial  odour*  as  the  phrase  ran — its  shares  de 
quently  it  would  be  rendered  powerless,  as  a  regulator  of  the 
manager  of  the  exchanges. 

'*  That  the  credit  of  the  bank  was  not  injuriously  affecl 
prices  at  which  iis  stock  was  sold  after  the  re-charter.  The 
were  eagerly  purchased  by  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  at  a 
ar.d  upwards.  They  continued  to  maintain  their  value  till  ]^ 
the  bank,  March,  1839,  at  which  time  they  were  currer 
New  York  stock  markets  at  116.  That  high  rate  was  pre 
eight  per  cent  dividends,  from  which  it  was  naturally  inferi 
were  in  a  safe  and  prosperous  condition.  The  shares  contini 
long  after  the  expiration  of  its  first  charter,  nor  were  the  iss 
slightest  degree  of  discredit  in  consequence  of  a  dissolution  c 
neral  government.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that 
States  Bank  and  its  most  intelligent  directors  entertained, 
favourable  an  opinion  of  the  advantages  and  of  the  prospect 
had  previously  entertained  while  acting  under  a  government  < 

Such  were  the  circumstances  which  deceived  the  forei^ 
others,  and  which  made  them  continue  their  shares  or  stoc 
they  had  held  in  the  bank  under  its  old  charter.  Its  credit  w 
deceptive  principles,  and  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  al 
bona  fide  assets  and  capital,  would  have  exhibited  its  unsoii 
wards  ascertained  that  its  business  was  conducted  with  unpai 

"  The  loans  of  the  United  States  Bank  were  principally  i 
country  where  it  is  difficult  to  find  securities  upon  which  a  b 
tal,  can  lend  with  safety.  Even  the  first  Uoited  Sutet  B 
J 0,000,000  dollars,  with  but  few  braQcbet,  and  those  und< 
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experienced,  prudent,  and  skilful  persons  than  had  charge  of  the  branches  of  the  late 
United  States  Bank  anywhere,  save  in  a  few  of  the  Atlantic  cities.  Even  that  well-go- 
verned institution,  which  had  only  the  competition  of  some  thirty  to  fifly  local  banks,  that 
were  conducted  with  as  much  prudence,  and  integrity,  and  success,  as  the  national  bank, 
suffered  severe  losses  in  some  of  its  branches,  and  it  could  not  have  prospered  had  not 
those  losses  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  extraordinary  gains  in  other  places. 
But  that  bank  was  managed  on  principles  very  different  from  those  acted  upon  by  Mr. 
Biddle,  or  by  any  other  persons  in  charge  of  the  late  United  States  Bank,  except  Mr. 
Cheeves,  and  he  became  unpopular  because  he  acted  upon  conservative  principles. 

«'  The  late  United  States  Bank,  as  the  disclosures  of  its  conduct  and  of  its  fate 
have  most  clearly  shown,  owes  its  ruin,  not  to  the  violation  of  its  charter  by  the  govern- 
ment, nor  to  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits,  nor  the  issue  of  the  specie  circular,  nor 
to  the  political  hostility  of  party  men.  The  primary  and  operating  causes  of  the  mis- 
takes, misdemeanours,  misfortunes,  losses,  and  the  final  destruction  of  that  establishment, 
may  all  be  traced  to  a  violation  of  those  sound,  prudent,  and  honest  principles  of  bank- 
ing, currency,  and  credit,  through  almost  every  stage  of  its  existence,  which  ought  to 
have  governed  the  feelings,  opinions,  and  conduct  of  its  administrators/' 

**  In  a  country  where,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  paper  currency  of  so  low  a 
denomination  as  one  dollar,  there  never  can  be  any  considerable  amount  of  specie 
in  circulation ;  and  where  also  their  reserves  of  coin,  when  the  banks  are  in  their 
ordinary  condition,  do  not  exceed  one-sixth  or  one- seventh  the  amount  of  their  liabilities. 
It  follows,  we  repeat,  that  the  only  security  against  sudden  commercial  pressures  of  a 
ruinous  severity,  succeeded  by  revulsions  and  bank  suspensions,  is  for  the  issuers  and 
managers  of  the  currency  to  keep  down  its  circulation  to  a  level  with  the  sound  curren- 
cies of  those  countries  with  whom  we  have  commercial  interchanges. 

"  To  revert  to  what  Mr.  Gallatin  has  alleged  against  the  United  States  Bank,  for  its 
share  in  producing  the  suspension  of  October,  1839;  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  her 
operations  were  more  instrumental  than  those  of  the  local  banks,  but  we  have  shown  that 
the  New  England  and  New  York  banks  were  culpable,  and  so  were  the  banks  in  all  the 
states.  There  was  an  universal  disregard  to  all  considerations  of  prudence  on  the  part  of 
the  managers  of  banks,  as  regarded  the  safety  and  interests  of  the  shareholders,  and  of 
the  public  as  recipients  and  holders  of  their  issues,  and  of  the  business  community  gene- 
rally as  interested  in  having  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  maintained  in  that 
stable  and  sound  condition  so  essential  to  their  prosperity. 

''  '  On  the  1st  of  April,  1839,  the  foreign  debt  of  the  bank,'  says  Mr.  Gallatin, 
*  amounted  to  12,800,000  dollars,  and  the  various  stocks  owned  by  it  to  near  23,000,000 
dollars,  of  which  6,300,000  dollars,  consisting  principally  of  Mississippi  and  Michigan 
sU)cks,  and  previously  contracted  for,  were  not  yet  entered  on  the  ledger.  Its  credit 
had,  indeed,  been  artificially  sustained;  and  its  stock  was  selling  at  a  considerable  ad- 
vance. It  was,  nevertheless,  on  the  verge  of  destruction.  In  August  of  the  same  year, 
it  was  compelled  to  issue  post  notes,  which  soon  fell  to  a  discount  of  more  than  one  per 
cent  a  month.  In  September  the  bank  drew  largely  on  Europe  without  funds,  and 
partly  without  advice.  In  order,  if  possible,  to  provide  funds  for  that  object,  and  also, 
as  has  been  acknowledged,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  banks  of  New  York,  payment 
of  the  bills  thus  sold  in  that  city  was  suddenly  required  in  specie,  and  the  amount  shipped 
to  Europe.  The  attempt  was  a  failure  in  both  respects : — the  banks  stood,  and  the  bills 
were  dishonoured.  On  the  9th  of  October,  the  United  States  Bank  suspended  its  pay- 
ments, and  it  is  not  improper  to  observe,  that  a  fortnight  later  another  attempt  was  made 
under  its  auspice?,  by  the  debtor-interest  of  New  York,  to  compel  the  banks  to  expand 
their  discounts,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  another  general  suspension.  The  banks,  as 
night  well  be  expected,  unanimously  refused  to  yield.' 

^  In  the  criminations  and  recriminations,  amung  the  parties  connected  with  that  ill- 
managed  and  ill-fated  institution,  the  facts---discreditable  as  they  are  to  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  act  alleged  against  the  bank  by  Mr.  Gallatin — are  admitted  to  have  been 
correctly  stated.  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cowperthwaite,  cashier  of  the  bank,  to  Mr.  N.  Bid- 
dltf  its  former  president,  there  is  the  following  passage  :— 

**  *  After  the  feverish  excitement  consequent  on  this  too  speedy  effort  to  return  to  cash 
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payments  (in  1838)  had  in  a  goo  J  degree  subsided,  another  c 
was  feared  that  the  banks  generally  would  be  obliged  again 
happily  too  soon  to  be  realised,  for  the  storm  was  then  ready  t< 
ing  its  full  force  at  once,  it  was  deemed  best  to  make  it  fall  f 
York.  To  effect  this  purpose  large  means  were  necessary, 
was  had  to  the  sale  of  foreign  exchange.  The  state  of  the  a< 
agents  abroad,  did  not  warrant  any  larger  drafts  upon  them 
Hottinguer  in  Paris.  This  difficulty,  however,  it  was  thou 
shipping  the  coin  to  be  drawn  from  the  New  York  banks  im 
Accordingly  large  masses  of  exchange,  particularly  bills  on 
great  demand,  were  sent  to  New  York  to  be  sold  without  lie 
signed  in  blank,  and  so  sent  to  New  York,  and  although 
warded,  it  was  soon  exhausted,  and  application  was  made 
house  in  New  York,  for  a  further  supply,  who  drew  a  co 
The  proceeds  of  these  immense  sales  of  exchange  created  y 
the  New  York  banks,  which  after  all  signally  failed  in  p 
effect.' 

"  In  Mr.  Biddle*s  comments  on  Mr.  C.'s  communicatior 
nious  plan  of  regulating  the  currency  and  the  exchanges : — 

** '  Here,  then,  is  revealed  the  real  and  secret  causes  of 
Now,  without  meaning  to  say  a  single  word  about  the  object 
intending  the  slightest  censure  of  any  one,  it  is  impossible  i 
cumstance,  the  solution  of  many  difficulties  of  the  bank.  ' 
suddenly  draws  an  immense  amount  of  bills  on  Messrs.  Hott 
out  having  a  dollar  of  funds  in  their  hands — without  having 
dollar — without  a  line  of  explanation  as  to  the  nature  and 
drafts— and  without  even  the  usual  commercial  notice  that 
Messrs.  Hottinguer  and  Company  could  not,  as  prudent  mei 
these  bills  ;  and  thus  the  bank,  in  the  very  fulness  of  its  ere 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  The  talents  of  Mr.  Jaudon  repaii 
disaster/  &c. 

"  What  was  the  *  disaster  referred  to  by  Mr.  Diddle,  tci 
tending  to  censure,  in  Uie  slightest  degree,  any  one  concerned 
it?  Why,  according  to  his  own  statement,  and  the  confession 
the  cause  of  that  disaster,  as  it  is  termed,  was  the  failure,  ii 
money  by  dishonest  expedients,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
were  struggling  against  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  par 
dcncc  and  misconduct  of  the  United  States  Bank,  that  t 
gagements  to  the  public,  as  holders  of  their  bills ;  and  what,  1 
more  important,  in  order  to  prevent  the  monetary  concerns  o 
land,  comprising,  as  those  sections  probably  do,  nearly  one-1 
country,  from  falling  into  the  ruinous  and  hopeless  condition 
pecuniary  concerns  of  all  the  other  states  of  the  union. 

^'  Another  disastrous  event,  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  ex 
Bank,  was  the  Jirst  resumption  of  specie  payments.  This 
New  England,  in  May,  1838,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  and  moi 
gust,  1838.  Mr.  Cowperthwaite,  in  explaining  to  Mr.  Bidd 
— which,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1839,  when  the  latter  gent 
strong  and  prosperous* — should,  in  less  than  two  years  afl< 
capital  of  35,000,000  dollars— its  reserve  fund  of  4,421,289  d 
dollars  or  more  in  the  form  of  unredeemed  circulation  and  d 
over-advances  in  Europe  on  depreciated  or  worthless  securiti 
Mr.  Dunlap,  says,  '  The  utter  prostration  of  the  Bank  of 
I  confess,  my  comprehension  !  1  may,  however,  point  out  soi 
judgment,  have  mainly  contributed  to  bring  about  its  paii 
tion.  The  6rst  cause/  he  continues,  '  may  be  traced  to  i 
mature  resumption  ol  c-d&V\  ^^^isie.\i\&>  ^Vvftt  \Vw^^\ikt.  ^uspeu&ic 
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Notwithstanding  the  ruin  which  the  &ilare  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
extended  over  the  country,  and  the  suspension  or  bankruptcy  of  banks  in  each 
state,  a  desire  was  soon  after  manifested  for  establishing  a  national  bank.  On  this 
subject,  Mr.  Lee  remarks  : — ^^  That  hanks  as  they  have  been  managed — have  been 
among  the  retarding,  and  are  not  to  be  reckoned  amofig  the  accelerating,  causes  of  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  the  countrif.  That  reasonable  proofs  are  found  in  treatises 
and  essays  of  our  own  writers,  that  the  currencjf  as  it  has  been  managed  by  the 
banks  the  last  thirty  years,  has  cost  the  country  more  money  than  the  whole  peace 
expenditure  of  f  he  government  tpould  probably  have  amounted  to,  under  a  metallic 
currency,  or  a  mixed  currency,  so  managed  as  to  be  subject  to  no  greater  fluctuations 
than  are  incident  to  a  metallic  currency.^* 

The  chartering  of  a  national  bank  soon  became  a  great  party  question. 

Mr.  Webster  in  a  speech  made  to  his  fellow -townsmen  in  Boston,  admitted  that 
a  bank  founded  upon  the  principles  of  the  former  one,  was  unattainable  and  inexpe- 
dient. '<  A  bank  (said  Mr.  Webster)  founded  on  private  subscriptions,  is  out  of  the 
question.  That  is  an  obsolete  idea,  and  people  who  are  working  for  power  to  make 
a  bank  of  the  United  States,  may  as  well  postpone  all  attempts  to  benefit  the  country 
— to  the  coming  of  the  Jews." 

*'  It  was,  however,"  says  Mr.  Lee,  **  under  pledges  of  establishing  a  bank,  that  the 
party  to  which  Mr.  Tyler  belonged  came  into  power  ;  and  he  was,  as  has  been  main- 
tained, as  strongly  committed  in  favour  of  such  an  institution,  as  any  of  tlieir  political 
leaders. 

*'  The  establishment  of  a  national  bank  was,  during  the  canvass  for  the  presidency, 
held  up  by  the  contending  party  which  prevailed,  as  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  and  the  obtainment  of  a  charter  for  one,  was  considered  as  one  of  the 
expected  benefits  that  would  ensue  from  a  change  of  administration.  Such  an  institu- 
tion was  not  only  called  for  by  the  party  in  power;  but  was  pretty  universally  wished  for 
by  the  mass  of  the  people  in  all  quarters,  although  many  of  the  party  leaders  affected 
to  be  opposed  to  a  bank,  and  some  of  them  were  sincerely  so,  in  both  the  great  divisions 
of  parties. 

"  The  scheme  of  a  bank  presented  to  congress  by  Mr.  Clay,  would,  in  fact,  whatever 
might  be  the  intentions  of  its  projector,  have  been  a  political  bank,  with  the  means  of 
extending  those  corrupting  influences  over  public  men,  which  are  already  too  abounding 
for  the  slight  resistance  likely  to  be  made  to  temptations  held  out  to  armies  of  patriotic 
persons,  who,  fancying  they  were  born  to  be  supported  by  the  nation,  would  think  it 
was  unjust  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  carry  off  a  targe  portion  of  the  50,000,000  dollars, 
eapitalt  in  exchange  for  their  accommodation  notes.  Such  an  ordinary  banking  incident 
would,  however,  have  been  but  a  slight  evil  in  comparison  with  the  effect  of  its  operations 
in  aiding,  as  did  the  late  United  States  bank,  the  local  banks  to  extend  their  loans  and 
issues. 

**  An  inflation  of  currency  would  have  raised  the  prices  of  goods ;  this  would  have 
led  to  over-importations^  and  to  diminished  exportations.  The  result  of  that  state  of 
things  would  have  been  another  commercial  and  monetary  pressure  -^caused  by  a  demand 
for  the  coin  of  the  banks ^  to  pay  up  a  baluhce  against  us  for  an  excess  of  importations. 
The  banks  would  have  paid  out  part  of  their  coin,  but  as  that  could  not  have  been  done 
without  breaking  down  prices — aud  consequently  embarrassing  all  the  debtor  part  of  the 
community,  and  ruining  a  large  portion  of  them  ;  why,  in  such  an  emergency,  the  banks 
would  have  been  called  upon  to  suspend. 

"  From  1833  to  1837,  the  currency  of  the  country,  as  we  have  before  shown,  was  in 
a  constant  state  of  cx[>ansion.  It  was,  also,  always  in  excess,  as  compared  with  the  cur- 
rencies of  other  countries.  So  long  as  this  progress  of  augmentation  continued,  all  who 
bought  aud  sold  hud  an  opportunity  of  increasing  their  nomioal  we^lvAx^  w  vkw<^h — ^^x'ii. 
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money  value  of  their  property,  because  the  prices  of  commoi 
or  less  degree,  though  not  id  proportion,  as  we  have  before  r 
increase  of  the  currency. 

"  So  long  as  this  unnatural  abundance  of  money  (cu 
comitant,  an  abundant  credit,  continued,  prices  of  every  comi 
rison  with  the  prices  of  the  same  commodities  prior  to  the  c 
This  increase  of  prices  of  commodities,  as  far  it  arose  froi 
was  not  an  augmentation  of  value,** 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Lee,  for  there  cannot  be  a  grei 
founding  price  with  value. 

One  of  the  great  moral  evils  which  Mr.  Lee  expose 
the  executive  power  of  the  United  States,  is  what  is  ten 
cipU  of  the  executivCy^  the  proper  designation  should 
ciPLB  OP  Anarchical  Dbmaoogism^  namely,  the  remc 
president,  of  all  men  from  offices,  of  every  grade,  wl 
predecessor ;  such  removal  having  no  justification  but  i 
on  political  questions.  This  extends  to  banking  quest 
when  such  become  party  questions.  In  exposing  this  i 
and  intelligent  administration,  we  cannot  do  so  more  cc 
ducing  the  opinions  of  American  citizens.     Mr.  Lee  ren 

"  Now,  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  information  derii 
every  one,  such  a  principle,  such  a  democratic  principle^  as  ; 
political  leaders,  and  which  the  present  chief  magistrate  is  act 
theoretic  principles  of  which  the  right  to  exercise  is  claimed,  t 
GOVERNMENTS — but  is  nowhcre  carried  into  such  frequent  s 
democratic  Republic.  In  Turkey  such  a  *  democratic prin 
upon,  with  such  frequency  as  among  us.  In  Austria,  half  of  \f 
in  the  support  of  armies  and  of  a  military  and  civil  police,  fc 
command  of  the  monarch,  it  is  not,  we  apprehend,  the  pra 
carry  the  *  democratic  principle*  to  the  extent  which  is  now  d 
of  this  Republic,  and  which  has  also  been  done  by  some  of 
soldiers  themselves  mig:ht  revolt  at  what,  in  unfree  countr 
too  arbitrary^  and  too  destructive  of  the  stability  and  happit 
form  of  government  but  a  repttblican  government, 

*'  In  France  and  Great  Britain,  whose  monarchical  gove 
ened  and  free  country^  hold  in  such  slight  political  estimation^  t 
rence,  the  democratic  principle  of  proscribing  and  punishing 
carried  into  such  extensive  operation  as  it  is  deemed  right 
which  it  is  now  deemed  expedient  to  do,  would  be  denounced 
and  reflecting  persons  of  all  parties.  The  exercise  of  such  c 
principle  would,  in  those  two  nations,  unsettle  and  over 
popular  administrations  that  ever  held  the  reins  of  power.  L 
power  claimed  by  our  democratic  rulers^  and  exercised  by  < 
most  effective  causes  of  the  overthrow  of  the  French  monarch 
lutions  which  have  occurred  in  our  parent  country.  And  as 
are  not,  as  yet,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  less  jealous  of  those  rights  whic 
were  meant  to  be  secured  to  us,  by  our  constitution,  than  the  st 
land,  there  must  come  a  time  when  we  shall  show  as  great  a  d 
ciple  of  despotism  as  is  now  shown  by  these  nations;  or^faXHx 
a  more  just  appreciation  of  our  rights  and  our  duties  Utann 
state  of  political  degradation  and  moral  weakness  which  ndg 
us  to  maintain  the  institutions  under  which  we  now  live, 
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ami  purlit/.     ft  would  luirdlt/  rttpiire  a  gtircestnon  of  many  adminhtmiitms^ 

nrtl  ht/  i/tr  priritipltn  o/i  which  the  rauntri/  hmf  f/rrn  rtdrd  nf  late  i/rttrJt,  mid  U  still 

wmled,  to  plunge  this  too  eximded  a  leiifftie    of  nations^  poorly  qualified^  as  some  of  them 

appear  io  he,  for  free  iiutitutioiis^  into  a  slate  of  demoralization  and  disorganization  that 

would  pr  ore  fatal  to  the  amttHuanre  of  the   union  ^ — that  would  prove  faialy  not  only  to 

ih*f   existrf»ce  of  tk€  union,  but  also  to  those  prineiples  of  politienl  morality  and  of 

civil  government,  on    which  this  ill*  y over ned  confederacy  must  hereafter  rely  for  its 

moral  reyrneration,   and  it,<  political  re-oryanization^    when    it  shall  he   resolved  into 

iti  several  constituent  parts ^  in  its  rapid  advancement  to  that  state  of  ignorance,  corrup* 

l»a»*  alirnafi/m,  dusunion,  and  political  destruction   to  which,   if  we   may  rely   on    tlif 

itachings  of  history  and  ff  erpcrience,  e\CTy  nalion  is  doomed  when,  fm  a  long:  period  of 

fimr,  »t  iuis  Keen  not  under  the  government  of  men  desirous  of  pnunoting  the  prosf>crity 

find  welf^ire  of  their  constituents,  but  under  the  donii  nation  of  n  fact  ion ,  whose  personui  < 

and  {private  interests  are  incompatible  with  the  safety,  honour,  and  happiness  of 

iHintry. 

lr»  Greot  Britain  and  France,  a  change  of  ministry  involves  only  a  change  of  the 
of  the  departments  and  their  chief  secretarie«i.  If  the  principle  of  removing  the 
numrrousi  suhofdinnte^i  were  acted  upon,  those  nations,  wealthy  and  powerful  as  they  are, 
could  not  have  sustained  their  political  greatness  and  independence,  through  the  severe 
trials  to  which  they  so  often  have  been  exposed.  Erperience  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  civil  stations^  i*  cu  essential  as  it  is  in  the  performance  of  miittary  duties.  Now 
whatchiince  would  there  be  of  succeeding  with  an  aruiy.  however  numerous  it  nii;:ht  be, 
if  the  principal  officers  were  changed  every  year  or  two,  and  with  them  a  considerable 
number  of  the  subalterns  and  a  poition  of  the  rank  and  file,  and  raw  recruits  and  untaught-] 
add  inexperienced  officers  enlisted  as  substitutes  ? 

'*  Look  Qt  the  moral  eHeet  of  such  a  dlsorganixtng  and  cruel  principle-^cruel  aa 
respects  the  objects  of  such  unjust  treatment*     If  a  due  and  faithful  performance  of  offi*. 
etal  dutte<i  is   no  security   against   politicdl   proscriptjon  and  removal  from  ofHce»  what ' 
inducement  can   men  of  ability  and  character  huve  to  seek  or  to  accept  public  employ* 
ment  ?  or,  if  engaged  in   that  service*  to  put   forth  their  utmost  ability  and  exertions  ta 
serve  tht'ir  country  ?     And  what    fnut   Itcen   the  effect  of  this  demoralizing  principle  fi 
ff7*^A   the  history  ff  the  past  ttcrrity  years  exhibitSy  in   the  fiscal  branch   of  the  fmblin 
',  u  degree  tf  corruption  and  dishonesty^  which ^  considertng  the  circumstances  ofth^l 
..!ry  and  the  small  amount  of  pecuniary  responsibility  resting  upon  the  revenue   offi-^ 
cm— in  comparison  with  what  erists  in  some  other  countries ^ijt  without  example  in  any 
*''ff-f invented  natian.     It  amounts  to  a  very  large  per  ventage  on  the  gross  receipts  of* 
(ion,  and  it  is  an  item  of  the  public  burdens  which  is  rapidly  ificretmny.     In  case 
ar,  when  it  might  be  necessary  to  raise  three  or  four  times  as  much  money  as  ijj 
tndrr  a  peace  establishment,   the  plumhT  of  the  public  ret^vnue  would,  of  itself^ 

i  on  the  country^  andt^^r        "     /'    '  ^re  a  natiottal  bank  to  aid  by  it$ 

its  corrupting  power t  t  and  unprincipled  men  who^   in 

I      i«i  ,0  ji  ,  *;v;^'y*wry»   are  as  actit^e  and  dtjcttruus  tn  preying  upon  their  counfri/^  as  the^J 
I      ffrr  f*i  Mirriftg  up  fecHngs  of  hostility    against  fr*r*^g»  f*otions  wtth  a  ritic  of  producing 
r  The   Florida  war  cost    the    country    -  '<^1  or    40,(KX),tKJ(>  dollarf|,| 

I  I  fmrJl  proportion  of  which  nent  to  the  t^  who  defended  ihttt  territory  , 

^mii  v^hilc  the  balance  leaked  out  of  the  pubhc  purse,  aud  was  drained  off  in 

^Bt<^  ,  or  in  some  unlawful  direction, 

I  "  Wdl  any  rctlcctinv;  man  advocate  a  tnoney-coining  machine*  under  whatever  plau- 

r     R^ihTr*  name  it  may  l>c  disguised,  whether  a  ^  national  bank,*  ■  '  fiscal  agent,*  or  an  'ex- 
H!f,*  either  to  be  under  the  direct  ciintrol  of  the  government,  or  only  connected  and 
-'^  by  it?  Are  there  not,  as  the  government  is  now  admintstere<l,  and  an  it  hai^  i 
can,  been  administered,  too  many  sources  of  corruption  available  to  a  largM 
rMi»  vj  jmblic  men,  without  adding  to  tlieir  numl»er? 

**  The  object  of  a  national  bank,  as  far  a»  the  governtnent  has  any  connexion  with  if, 
IS  to  W  Me.  to  increu'  Itlic  receipts  without  hju  ^        i  tietr  popularity  by  taxa«J 

1400— to  burrow  the  pet ,  cy  to  pay  ibc  dcbli  of  :  ,  tc — the  result  of  which/ 
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according  to  the  financial  measures  of  the  present  adrainistn 
debt  by  the  creation  of  a  still  larger  one. 

"  Or,  if  the  *  exchequer  plan*  of  President  Tyler  had  b 
the  effect  would  have  been  to  throw  upon  the  country  a  lar] 
paper  money,  beginning  with  10,000,000,  and  by  an  eztensic 
which  may  be  deemed  desirable  by  this  administration  or 
tion." — Letter  to  Cotton  Manufacturers, 

President  Tyler  in  his  messages,  declares : 

'<  <  It  has  now  become  obvious  to  all,  then,  that  the  gover 
means  for  supplying  its  wants,  and  it  is  consoling  to  know  tl 
ther  adequate  for  the  object.  The  exchequer,  if  adopted, 
about  this  result.  Upon  what  I  regard  as  a  well-founded  sup 
be  readily  sought  for  by  the  public  creditors,  and  that  the  is 
reach  the  maximum  of  15,000,000  dollars,  it  is  obvious  tht 
thereby  be  added  to  the  available  means  of  the  treasury  with< 

"  If  it  were  the  object  of  the  *  exchequer  plan'  to  keep  the  li 
as  it  would  appear  to  be  the  case,  then  there  would  be  an  ac 
lars  to  the  public  revenue  derived  from  this  issue  of  10,00 
or  what  may  be  better  understood  by  the  term  of '  continenti 

Upon  the  tendency  and  object  of  this  financial  sche 

Fillmore,  the  chairman  of  ways  and  means,  said  in  n 

"  exchequer  plan :" — 

<<  As  a  bank,  then,  what  are  to  be  its  probable  effects  upo 
try?  So  far  as  it  shall  furnish  a  paper  circulation  of  equal  vj 
would  be  beneficial.  But,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  past  ex 
done  to  any  great  extent,  and  would  not  be  maintained  for  a 

♦  The  first  Essay,  by  Mr.  Middlcton,  was  published  under  tl 
"  The  Government  and  the  Currency."     Tlie  following  is  a  para] 

"  We  have  briefly  indicated  the  leading  topics  considered  in  this 
subject  of  the  currency  is  now  so  hopelessly  overwhelmed  by  the  ca 
politics,  tliat  calm  and  temperate  writing,  like  this  of  Mr.  Kliddlet 
fixing  tiie  public  attention.  Still,  the  work  will  do  good.  It  is  wric 
and  elegant  style ;  the  arrangement  of  topics  is  excellent ;  the  stat 
conscientiously  made  ;  and  no  trace  of  the  rampant  party  spirit,  wl 
a  dreadful  and  alarming  extent,  on  all  questions  of  national  pol 
The  object  aimed  at  by  Mr.  Middleton,  namely,  *  to  combine,  as  fai 
advantages  of  the  metallic  witli  tliose  of  the  bank-note  system,'  i 
died  by  tlie  public  men  of  all  parties ;  but  the  demago^es  have  se 
own  purposes,  and  the  minds  of  the  people  are  filled  with  ignorano 
they  are  scarcely  capable  of  acting  without  manifesting  an  insane  vi 
terests  are  sacrificed.* " — I^orth  American  Review, 

"  After  what  we  have  now  said,  we  think  it  must  appear  tliat  w 
ing,  as  we  did  in  tl>e  former  part  of  this  essay,  that  the  only  portion  c 
exchange,  which  recpiired  legislative  interference  and  regulation,  w; 
bills  and  notes  of  banks  of  issue.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  tJ 
ence  between  the  notes  of  a  bank  and  those  of  a  merclumt  or  tra 
notes  of  a  bank  are  payable  at  an  indefinite  period ;  while  those  of 
constitute  mercantile  paper)  are  payable  at  a  period  fixed  and  cer 
too,  to  show  that  this  difference  between  mercantile  and  bank  papi 
and  leads  to  important  differences  in  the  effects  produced  by  tliese  t 
lefl  unrestrained  by  legislative  regulation ;  that  while  private,  or  n 
cessity  which  exists  for  its  payment  at  a  given  and  fixed  period,  ke[ 
able  limits,  bank  paper,  on  the  contrary,  is  tempted  constantly  to 
not  being  payable  at  any  definite  and  fixed  period,  no  such  restrain^ 
such  paper,  prompted  by  the  desire  of  gain,  naturally  seek  to  idcn 
and  to  keep  it  firom  returning  upon  them  for  redemption  for  the  1 
vemment  and  the  Currency, 
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llinent  CNinlitiifr«  m  all  ajes  and  conntrief,  lias  prorcfl  ii  failure.     ^'         :    v^-  thei 
;ef>tion  to  this  nilc%     To  prove  this  we  need  not  resort  to  ihes  a  ;   Fri 

or  the  imperial  biink  of  Russia,  with  its  pnper  nibtes,  or  even  iho  fur*r»uuto  k\ 

of  AmslcrciaiTi,  which  was  under  the  charg^e  of  the  ;j:ovcruors  of  the  city,  am  1  i 

by  the  crlircns,  and  for  whose  tidelily  the  city  itself  wna  liable,  AN  lhes<*»  Hi  diHcrent 
timei  and  under  ditlerent  circuniMance?,  had  «  common  end.  The  nsaigniU**,  thoiij^ 
basted  upon  the  avails  of  large  estates  which  had  been  confiscated,  nnd  miide  a  le^al  ten- 
der by  severe  penalties,  gradually  sunk  in  the  market,  in  conserjuenre  of  excessive  issues, 
until  they  became  worthless.  A  ximilar  fate  attended  the  paper  rubles  of  Russia;  nnd 
the*  governors  of  the  Bank  of  Amslcrtlam,  in  violation  of  thetr  otliciitl  duty  and  solrma 
oaths,  secretly  withdrew  the  specie  ihiit  had  been  deposited  in  its  vaults;  and  this  fraud 
v,n^  not  discovered  for  forty  or  fifty  years.  But  the  attempts  in  our  own  country,  by 
ihllrrent  states,  to  establish  banks  owned  by  the  stateic,  have  been  equally  unfortunate. 
Ft*w,  if  any,  have  maintained  their  credit,  and  the  committee  believe  that  there  is  st 
inherent  and  insurmountable  ditiiculty  in  government  Imnkintj^  that  cannot  be  overcome 
or  obviated. 

"  In  the  first  placf,  the  various  ofHcers  and  agents  which  wonid  be  selected  to  lake 
ch:ir£;e  of  such  an  i  «,  are  not  likely  to  have  the  rerjuisitc  financial  skill,  even  if 

IIh'V  %houlil  have  tli  le  m^ral  honesty.      The  if  will  br  srh'eftd  from  purtif  nnd  po* 

litii  ttl  cfmsidi'mthnjt,  ThuM  it  ever  has  LffHy  and  thus  it  rvrr  will  he.  But,  even  if  the 
had  tlic  skill,  they  would  not  feel  that  solicitude  which  self-interest  alone  can  creute|^ 
and  which  is  indispensable  to  the  successful  nianageinent  of  a  b^ink.  But,  amonj 
ftuch  a itents  appointed  from  such  motives,  there  will  be  many  whose  moral  integrity  can* 
not  lie  safety  trusted.  Wt  have  depl&rahle  n*idtncr  of  this  in  thr  numerous  drjaulfi^r 
io  ikf  government^  and  the  sea  reel  if  hss  numerous  insiances  of  hank  officers  acting  una. , 
ike  immediate  et^e  of  those  intertsted^  who  hate  emln*Z2led  the  funds  which  the^  were  paid 
to  guard, 

**  But  even  if  these  diflicuUies  could  be  overcome,  there  is  still  another  which  admits 
of  no  rcmrdv,  and  against  which  you  can  provide  no  security  :  and  that  is  the  if-  f 

inertase  in  the  issues  of  sue h  paper  btf  legislativt'  anthoritg.      It  matters  md  that  t\ 

'his  art — thr  next  (  h- it ;  antl^  haetag  the  poierr^  tf  tint 

/  hr  a  drjicirncg  i/i  <rd.      All  expcrieticc  lends  to  ihi^  in 

suit.     It  was  so  111  Fuiiutj.      k  wdi  so  m   Russia.     It  was  so  in  this  countr 
Revolution,  when  continental  money  was  pouted  out  until  it  became  worthies 
was  so  during  the  last  war^   when   treasurg  notes  were  iHcreaxcd  until  they  wrr 
7  or  twefitgftre  fn-r  rent  Mow  the  pfir  value  of  non'Spfvie  paging  hanks  :  and,  t 
'  a  few  months  after  this  exchequer  plan  was  first  recommended  to  Congress,  in  a 
t^ profound  fn'aee^  treasurg  notes  were  issued  until  theg  fell  Jivr  per  cent  beUne  ^mr^ 
It*  eretlit  of  the  treasurg  was^  at  lust,  onlg  saved  hg  promising  to  pag  six  per  cent  in* 
"•  *hes€  notes  sttni^annuaUg ^  which  Cfmverted  them  at  ofwvfrom  eurrencg,  receivable 
fues^  into  a  species  of  sttM-k  for  investment.     Even   we  could  not  sill  a  stx  per 
€^ni  rttM  /i,  having  twrntg  years  to  run,  without  a  discount  to  meet  these  notes  i  and  had 
ikey  hern  issued  under  this  exchetfuer^  the  result  must  hfjve  been  the  same.     All  these  facis 
Mod  to  but  fusion,,  and  that  seems  irresistible  *  which  is^  that  the  governw  V 

HOf  tomg*'  '  intf,  but  that  that  should  be  Irft  to  private  ctiTfmrations  or  rr 

which  mag  bi  i  ''  rr strained  in  thrir  issues  bg  pmf'  '  i 

iAey  mag  be  mt.  iblr  to  the  courts.     Certainly  li  I 

c^  v^ues,  or  insure  prompt  redemption  ;  and  cvi^u  this  hiks  nui  aiviikyh  titfecl^^d 

11  i  " 

ITius  much  Mr,  FiUmoTe  has  alleged  against  the  scheme  of  President  Tyler, 
opon  its  economical  defects.  Of  its  corrupting  tendency  he  makes  the  following 
jittt  and  forcible  observations : — 

*'lf  if  were  possible  to  have  nuch  an  institulron  withmit  lnerea»tn«^  eiteruttre  power 
or  ■  ''^nta 

ai^'  _     ,  .  .   '  »ty, 

vcit*<  iu  7  If 
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uncoDtaminated  with  political  and  parti&aD  biaSy  it  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  reoderiag 
some  service  both  to  the  business  wants  of  the  country  and  the  Bnancial  embarraisments 
of  the  treasury.  But  to  hope  for  this  is  to  expect  a  change  in  human  nature  itself,  and  ia 
the  ordinary  motives  that  govern  the  conduct  of  men,  and  especially  political  men,  litde 
less  than  miraculous.  Our  institutions  are  bcued  upon  no  such  theory  of  huwuin  per- 
fectibiUty,  They  contemplate  the  possibility  of  error  and  vice  in  those  who  are  intrusted 
with  power,  and  therefore  guard  the  trust  by  every  limitation,  as  to  time  and  amount,  not 
incompatible  with  the  object  to  be  obtained. 

<<  Suppose  the  exchequer  a^ent  dishonest;  suppose  him  a  warm  political  partisan ? 
might  not  these  favours  be  dealt  out  to  political  friends,  and  denied  to  political  enemies  ? 
Or  suppose  money  is  wanted  to  corrupt  the  fountains  of  elective  power,  or  carry  some  great 
political  contest ;  how  easy  would  it  be  for  a  dishonest  and  pliant  exchequer  agent  to 
buy  the  drafts  of  some  irresponsible  political  friend,  and  thereby  pour  out  the  natiooal 
treasury  for  the  basest  purposes  ;  and  yet,  when  called  to  an  account,  he  has  committed 
no  crime — he  has  merely  misjudged  by  purchasing  a  draft  not  accepted,  the  drawer  of 
which  has  proved  irresponsible." 

*'  Mr.  Tyler  previously,"  says  Mr.  Lee,  ''  vetoed  a  plan  of  a  national  bank  founded 
on  principles  much  more  practicable,  and  fraught  uith  inGniteless  danger  to  the  cause  of 
sound  currency  and  sound  morals  than  this  plan  of  raising  money  by  other  means  than 
taxation, 

^'  But  it  is  said  that,  sustained  by  government  credit,  there  would  be  no  danger  tiiat 
this  government  paper  would  become  depreciated.  Now,  is  it  true  that  there  is  tacha 
high  degree  of  confidence  in  public  credit?  Have  we  not  seen  treasury  notes  selling  below 
par,  when  money  was  superabundant?  Is  it  already  forgotten  that  within  a  year  tbe go- 
vernment six  per  cents  have  been  offered  on  every  exchange  in  Europe  at  par,  and  re- 
fused at  that  high  rate  of  interest,  when  the  three  and  a  haljf  per  cent  stocks  of  Hambarg 
were  eajjeriy  sought  after  at  par?  While  the  three  per  cents  of  Great  Britain,  owing 
3,800,000,000  dollars,  would  command  more  money  than  our  six  per  cents  ?  This  is  not 
all :  were  not  those  six  per  cents,  which  had  been  rejected  by  every  banker  and  stock 
dealer  in  Europe,  sold  in  this  country  on  lower  terms  than  money  could  be  bonovedoa 
the  notes  of  hand  of  hundreds  of  individuals?  Perhaps  we  might  say  some  thousands  of 
individual!:,  in  the  great  commercial  cities,  where  for  twelve  or  eighteen  months  there  his 
been  a  superabundance  of  disposable  capital  in  exchange  for  which  its  possessors  nere in 
pursuit  of  safe  investments  ? 

'Mt  is  true  that  the  government  six  per  cents  which  were  disposed  of  at  somethiag 
under  their  par  value,  have  since  advanced  to  twelve  per  cent  beyond  par;  but  this  has 
arisen,  not  from  a  firm  reliance  on  government  credit,  but  from  an  extraordinary  abao- 
dancc  of  money  accompanied  by  speculative  operations,  which  have  carried  up  state 
stocks  from  fifteen  to  fifty  per  cent  above  the  prices  they  bore  twelve  months  ago,  nhile 
at  the  same  time  the  notes  of  individuals,  bearing  interest  of  from  three  to  four  per  cent 
per  annum,  are  selling  at  par.  In  other  words,  there  are  now,  as  twelve  months  ago, 
thousands  of  men  in  private  life,  who  can  borrow  money  on  considerably  lower  terms  than 
the  government. 

"  Ff  the  financial  and  fiscal  concerns  of  the  nation  had  been  managed  with  any  tole- 
rable degree  of  skill  and  prudence,  and  there  was  a  reasonable  degree  of  confidence  io 
the  capacity  and  good  faith  ofthe  existing  administration,  a  government  loan,  bearing  as 
interest  of  four  per  cent,  would  have  commanded  as  much,  if  not  more  monev,  than  vas 
realised  tor  the  last  loans,  though  disposed  of  when  money  was  so  abundant  that  mercas- 
tile  securities  were  in  demand  at  lower  rates  of  interest  than  have  been  current  among  vt 
for  many  years  ;  while  in  the  great  money  marts  of  £urope,  borrowings  could  be  efidid 
on  business  paper,  of  a  fair  character,  at  from  two  to  three  per  cent  per  anonm,  and  it 
some  periods  on  still  lower  terms. 

"  Tliese  facts,  which  few  persons  can  be  ignorant  of,  although  they  may  be  nnnindM 

of  them,  show  what  a  low  degree  of  credit  the  public  securities  enfoy  at  home  and  afan«L 

Some  of  the  causes  of  this  discredit  have  been  referred  to  in  rariout  passages  of  ihoe 

letters.     Superadded  to  these  causes,  may  be  reckoned  the  propositioo  advanced  bjtte 

executive,  of  raising,  b^  nvean^ol  "nWxVk^v^^Vvuw.dto  term  *Am  cmAmmt/  wfaitew 
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c  wants  mdy  require,  beyond  ihe  existing:  amount  of  rcvenj 
fictetU  as  it  is,  and  os  it  has  been  for  some  pa^t  veari;,  hy  an  (ssftr  of 
money*' 

VVcJiavc  not  adduced  these  remarks  for  tiie  pur]i<jst?  of  proposing  ci  systec 

of  bmiking,  but  to  exliibit  the  evils  of  fallacious  currencies^  and  to  show  what  1 

been  done,  and  what  exists— what  has  been,  and  what  is  proposed  as  retnedies 

for  these  evils,  regarding  tlic  currency  of  the  United  States*    The  following  are 

extracts  from  a  recent  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  banking  and  currenc 

in  tbe  United  States,  of  which  Mr.  Gushing  was  chairman. 

"  The  Gonitilution  of  the  United  States  empowers  Congress  '  to  lay  and  collect  taxe^i, 
duties,  imptisl*,  and  exeiiea,  to  pay  the  debrs,  and  f»rovide  for  the  common  defence  and 
genetcd  wclfiire  cf  the  United  Stales/  it  beini^  requisiite  that  *  all  such  duties,  imposts 
and  excises  shall  be  unilorm  thiougbuut  the  United  States/  And  it  recognises  the  exist 
fiicc  of '  tbe  tren^iiry  of  ilje  United  Slates/  But  it  does  not  prescribe  the  organisatioa 
of  ihat  tir  li  the  mode  in  which  Us  ptrmnnH  sliall  be  constituted  or  it 

business  n  i-e  than   as  it  provider  that  the  presidenr,    with  the  nd vie 

iind  couseut  uf  the  senate,  tthall  appiiint  the  ptlncipal  officers  of  the  United  States.  But 
the  constitution  further  provides  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all  bws 
•  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution"  ail  other  powers  vested  by  i I  in  the 
feder^d  RoverumcnL  And  under  these  constitutional  provisions  is  the  Irt-auiury  of  the 
United  Stales  to  be  organised  by  legisUtion,  and  its  concerns  conducted ;  the  president 
being  empovrered  and  enjoined  *  to  take  care  tbnt  the  Uws  be  faithfully  executed.* 

••  Trrasurtf  J ) impart tnent, — By  the  act  to  c^ilablish  tlvc  treasury  deparlmeut,  passed 
oo  ihe  2od  of  Septi^mber,  1789,  it  was  provided  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
to  receive  and  keep  the  moneys  of  the  Unitod  State?*,  and  todiiiburse  the  same,  upoa 
warranta  drawn  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury;  but  the  plan  and  mode  of  so  keeping 
the  moneys  of  the  United  States  were  not  speciHcally  presLribed,  unlimited  scipe  i  ' 
choice  being  left  to  tiie  treasurer  in  this  respect,  subject  always  to  the  authority  of  thi 
president  to  see  to  thf*  due  execution  of  the  laws,  and  in  his  executive  capacity  to  gua 
lite  interests  rd  the  nl. 

"  Biink  o/t/te  (  wffjr*— Under  these  provisions  of  law,  the  fiscal  opemlions 

of  rlic  federal  guvcninienl,  as  now  constituted,  commenced,  and  so  proceeded,  until  the 
25lli  of  February,  1791,  when  ihe  Bank  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  proposal 
of  ihc  secretary  of  the  treasury,  vras  incorporated  for  a  f>eriod  of  twenty  years. 

••This  bank  answered  imniedialely  three  purposes  of  the  government,  namely, — L 
Of  its  capttal  of  10,000,000  dollars,  three-fourthi  were  composed  of  funded  debt ;  'iL  II 
wa%  made  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  United  States;  IIL  Its  nutes  bccatnc  a  legalised  cur* 
rency,  being;  declared  teccivable  in  all  payments  at  the  treasury » 

*•  And  the  system  of  the  government  was  completed  by  the  act  of  the  2Dd  of  Aprll^ 
17029  establishing  u  rniot^  and  regulating  the  coins  of  the  United  States  upon  the  baaii 
of  ihe  dollar  unit,  previously  prescribed  by  the  continental  Congress. 

**Oii  the  expiration  of  it*  charier,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  deemed  necessar 
f,f  ir  fuitht*r,   cither  as  to  the  means  of  coH*  <  the  mode  or 

1^  cys;  but  this   was  left  to   stand  on  the  veiled  in  ihc 

tr.  i-ii(     ,  liy  lUv  act  ol  1789,  to  receive  and  keep  the  nit>  is, 

•■  M    III  while,  the  nunibcr  of  bunk  si,  inrnrporjiii^rl  by  '  « creased, 

_viou»  to  or  ai  this  time,  to  oise  A«r?'  !    m    181:^  siUmu  / 

^   rated,  iriM  an  mjtjrt^fOc  titpitah  "^  -  of  upwanh  of 

itoUarti  and  the  business  of  the  lrca»Mry  wa^  *  ^ 

«.iiK  ii.,.rTt.     Jn  the  progreu  qf  dir  tear  with  (itinf  [uifant^  _      .^  . 

I  md,  &mtd  to  pu^  win  for  thrir  bUU  (in    1814),  as  the  United  Stales  Biinkj 
.11   ...K.ki.t^     Im.w    rt..nr*,  if  it  had  coDtiueed  to  exist,  as  ihc  suspension 
^  made  by  them  to  liie  s^veniment ;  bul^  noiwUlv* 
rvz  nir  nunncuirui  u*im\  "i   vi-irtr  bills,  ihey  coalinucd,  Ctiam \W tv«««B*iv|  ^^  ^^2^- 
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case,  to  be  received  and  paid  in  the  business  of  the  treasury,  though  gold  and  sUvtr  eou 
was  at  this  time,  by  express  enactment^  the  anfy  legal  currency  of  the  United  States. 

*'  Under  this  condition  of  thinp^s,  the  act  of  the  lOlh  of  April,  1816,  was  passed, 
establishing  the  second  Bank  of  the  United  Stales. 

•*  The  prime  inducement  to  the  establishment  of  this  corporation,  as  stated  by  the 
president  (Mr.  Madison),  in  the  message  recommending  it,  was  to  restore  to  the  c^tnomi- 
nity  '  a  uniform  national  currency;'  to  provide  a  *  substitute*  for  coin,  •  which  migiit 
engage  the  confidence  and  accommodate  the  wants  of  the  citizens  throughout  the  unioD/ 
until  the  time  when  the  precious  metals  could  again  be  rendered  '  the  general  medium 
of  exchange.' 

'*  The  president,  in  his  message,  indicated  three  means  of  providing  a  *  comnioo 
(paper)  medium  of  circulation,'  viz  : — 1.  By  the  bills  of  the  state  banks  ;  2.  By  a  national 
bank ;  and,  3.  By  •  the  notes  of  the  government.' 

*•  The  newly  chartered  bank,  then,  like  its  predecessor,  furnished  a  paper  currencj 
declared  by  law  to  be  receivable  in  all  payments  at  the  treasury ;  it  was  made  the  6icai 
agent  and  the  depository  of  the  treasury ;  and  it  absorbed  in  its  capital  a  portion  of  the 
public  debt;  since,  of  the  35,000,000  dollars  constituting  its  stock,  only  7,000,000  dol- 
lars were  required  to  be  in  specie,  the  remaining  21,000,000  dollars  of*private  subscnp- 
tion  being  authorised  to  be  received  in  stock,  as  also  the  7,000,000  dollars  to  be  sab- 
scribed  by  the  government. 

"  In  further  regulation  of  the  currency,  at  the  same  session  of  Congress,  by  ao  act  to 
the  form  of  a  resolution,  passed  on  the  30th  of  April,  1816,  it  was  provided  that  all 
duties^  taxes,  debts,  or  sums  of  money,  accruing  or  becoming  payable  to  the  United 
States,  shall  be  collected  and  paid  in  nothing  but  the  legal  currency  of  the  United  States, 
or  treasury  notes,  or  notes  of  the  United  States  Bank,  or  the  notes  of  banks  payable  and 
paid  on  demand  in  the  legal  currency  of  the  United  States. 

**  And  by  the  combined  action  of  the  government,  the  United  States  Bank,  and  other 
causes,  the  bank  currency  of  the  country  was  brought  back  to  a  specie  standard. 

*'  On  the  expiration  of  the  legal  term  of  the  charter  of  this  bank,  in  1836  (a  biiifor 
its  rechartering  having  been  vetoed  by  President  Jackson,  and  the  public  deposits  with* 
drawn  from  it),  the  business  of  the  treasury  was  again  transferred  to  the  banks  of  the 
several  states,  and  transacted  by  them,  at  first,  under  the  general  authority  of  the  act 
establisliing  the  treasury  department,  and  afterwards  according  to  the  more  specific 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  the  23rd  of  June,  1836,  to  regulate  the  deposits 
of  the  public  money. 

"  Under  the  new  system,  the  public  revenue  on  hand  was  deposited  in  selected  banh, 
with  various  regulations  of  security  ;  the  public  funds  were  transferred  by  their  agencj: 
their  notes  were  received  and  paid  out  in  the  dealings  of  the  treasury ;  and  they  weie 
relied  on  to  conduct  the  exchanges  of  the  country,  and  furnish  its  paper  cnrrency. 

''  At  this  period  (1836),  the  number  of  banks  chartered  by  the  several  states  kid 
greatly  increased,  many  being  created  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  supplying  the  aotici- 
pated  vacuum  in  business  by  reason  of  the  refusal  of  a  new  charter  to  the  United  States 
Bank  ;  the  total  number  of  banks  in  operation  in  the  United  States  being  sue  hMMdrtd 
and  seven tt/'SiXf  with  a  eafUtla  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  mUlimis  ^ 
dollars.  This  amount  of  capital  was  greatly  beyond  the  real  wants  of  the  countrf : 
much  of  it  was  fictitious ;  the  business  was  altogether  overdone  ;  excessive  bank  issues  ai 
overtrading  followed  hand  in  hand;  and  at  length  (in  1837),  the  whole  machinery  fM 
into  pieces,  and  a  general  suspension  of  cash  payments  by  all  the  banks  in  the  Umtd 
States  occurred, 

'*  The  president  (Mr.  Van  Buren),  considering  the  incorporation  of  a  national  btak 
unconstitutional,  and  if  constitutional,  yet  unwise,  and  deeming  the  continued  oseoftk 
state  banks  either  impracticable  or  inexpedient,  recommended  a  radical  change  in  thi 
fiscal  operations  of  the  federal  government,  which  (with  some  modification  of  the  origiiil 
plan),  became  the  law  of  the  land  on  the  4th  of  July,  1840,  by  the  passage  of  tbeacC 
to  provide  for  the  collection,  safe-keeping,  transfer,  and  disboneoieiit  of  the  piUc 
money. 

'<  The  principle  of  this  plan  was  the  ultimate  total  separation  of  the  fixfanl  | 
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Tuefit  frtim  nit  deperi  i  bantct  and  bank  pnpcr  in  the  business  oflhe  treasury.    Tl)<l| 

trrnsiirer  of  tKo  Uii  sand  various  ofTiccr*  of  the  government  under  him,  werit^ 

required  tn  keep  (he  public  moneys  in  the  vaults  of  the  government,  ;ind  perform  all  cho 
duties  of  tranxfer  as  well  as  deposit^  and  provision  was  made  for  exacting  immi::dia(ely 
one*iburtb  of  all  public  dues  to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  and  for  the  addition  of  oiie*^^ 
fourth  to  ihnt  requisition  yearly  ;  so  that,  on  and  after  the  expiration  of  three  yeart 
nil  payments  to  the  government  should  be  made  In  gold  and  mIvcf  only,  as  the  sole  and 
ftxdu»ive  legal  currency  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  act  continued  in  force  only  one  year,  being  repealed  by  the  act  of  1841,  which 
Ihrrw  back  the  business  of  the  treasury  on  the  provi^ious  of  the  resolution  of  1816,  and 
the  original  act  establisfiing  the  treasury  department,  where  it  now  stands* 

••  And  thus,  by  the  vicisi^itudes  of  opinion  and  of  party,  and  the  successive  rejection  of 
plan  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  that  of  deposit  in  state  banks,  and  of  the 
dependent  treasury,  Congress  is  invited  and   required  to  examine  the  whole  subject 
ticw,  free  from  alt  impediments  of  exi?itifig  law,  and   to  settle  it  on  the  principles  of^ 
tice  and  general  expediency,  and  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution." 

The  comraittcc  then   report  on  the  public  revenue,  the  rnottey  tttandard,  or 

measure  of  value,  on  fmnk  pajier^  and  on  government  bills  ofcrediL 

On  the  subject  of  public  revenue,  the  committee  judiciously  obserres — 

Ofihe  Public  Ervenue. — Every  wise  government,  whatever  may  be  the  source  or 

nure  of  its  power,  will,  of  course,  in  the  solution  of  this  problem,  ami  to  reconcile  its 

mttrests  with  those  of  tlie  community  it  gtsverns.     If  it  be  a  constitutional  govern* 

Ell,  established  and  existing  only  by  the  consent  of  the  governed,   its  functions  nre 

Dthing  but  a  high   trust,  to  be   exercised  for  their  advantage.     If  it  be  a  despuiio 

^vernuient,  holding  its  power  by  force  or  prescription,  still  its  own  greatness  is  inse* 

Ay  connected  with  the  welfare  and   prosperity  of  those  whom  it  rules,  and  the 

QtnTits  own  pecuniary  resources  def>eiuis  upon  tlieirs." 

On  the  Monrt/  Stantlard,  or  Jfrcufwrr  of  Value,  the  committee  report — **  Whatever 
arse  of  policy  government  may  choose  to  adopt  in  these  respects,  it  must,  of  necessity, 
1  the  indis;>en$able  condition  precedent  of  any  regular  sysitem  ol  fiscal  measures,  fix  a 
oney  standard,  or  measure  ot  value,  for  the  regulation  of  all  dealings  between  itself 
and  the  community,  unless  it  receive  every  thing  in  kind,  and  pay  out  the  same.  Even 
■*  it  mutit  have  some  sort  of  measure  of  *alue,  otherwise  all  taxation  will  be  arbitrary, 
mI,  and  oppressive.  It  is  convenient  that  the  standard  of  value  between  itself  and  ! 
^c  cumm unity  shall,  if  possible,  be  the  same  as  that  between  the  individuals  of  the 
fimuriity  ihemstlves  in  llteir  own  mutual  dealings.  It  i»,  moreover,  in  other  relations, 
•  proper  function  of  government,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  for   the  prevention  of  dis* 

rl**^.  i^nd  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  between  man  and  man,  to  prescribe  the  measure 
he  value  of  property,  the  exchange  of  commodities,  and  the  ooltection  of  debts  • 
«'  ^ulaled.     Unless  there  be  such  a  fixed  standard  of  value,  the  property  and  ' 

of  all  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  government  and  of  individuals.     Hence  the  uni- 
iLise,  by  all  civilised  jiovernments,  of  the  power  to  coin  money^  and  assigu  to  it 
lAisnddrd  denomination  of  value. 

If  it  wer*'  rH.v.;i,i*»  tri  illk.-.vv^r  nr  ilpvt«is  i»nv  fiikhii* anrc  Of  thing,  of  the  Same  ««• 
an^fvn^le  tpif  fshnbkt  gafe,  portable,  iter* 

'  '  etfntenirm,  ,n*fvft,iii,  p y  i,,,  ,.-,.h^  .  >.  „,>  /»  rr,  „„r  r  iiine  nor  man  vould  act  io 

iiff  mjurif  or  abuse ^  thai  wmdd  be  the  if  /  tfland^mL* 


•  In  til*  Revermd  Mr.  Fflt*«  reer^nt  "  Hwtory  f*f  the  Early  Currency  of  MaoaiehiwettJ  *  ww^ 

are  ittlbrmrd  tiiAt '' '[^  Mniiarcii  for  thr  i                                   and'^ 

>  ioiiM*  pnrmhh*  n  -  anr  ^^n4  fnth*                                      rv  «r»l 

il.i-            '  "  ■"    .       ■ 
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<<  The  use  of  the  precious  metalsy  in  this  way,  resulted  fr 
to  that  use ;  and  governments  only  added  the  legal  rate  of  \ 

It  is  quite  a  remarkable  fact,  that  our  ancestors  should  find  amo 
medium  which  could  be  adapted  to  their  own  purposes,  and  be  u 
transactions.  The  manufacture  and  use  of  wampum-peage,  orshel 
the  Pequots  and  Narragansetts,  and  given  them  an  ascendency  over 
was  always  convertible  into  peltry  with  the  natives  at  definite  rat 
specie  in  fixedness  of  value,  our  fathers  gladly  availed  themselves  of 
stitute.  Wampum  and  beaver,  with  articles  before  enumerated, 
currency  of  the  first  thirty  years.  In  these  were  a  great  proporti< 
largest  part  being  in  grain,  so  that  the  public  treasury  resembles 
Egypt,  being  filled  with  corn  instead  of  money.  The  salaries  of  r 
manner,  having  just  a  little  silver  added  to  buv  such  clothing  anc 
ported  from  the  old  country.  The  deputy  to  the  general  court  wa 
the  town  magistrate  and  the  surveyor  of  lands  were  satbfied  with  [ 
tributions  to  college,  when  made  in  UHtmpum-peage,  were  purclu 
amounts  not  exceeding  twenty-five  pounds  at  one  time.  In  1644, 
stow  a  peck  of  corn,  or  twelve-pence  in  money  for  the  maintenance 
"  The  stated  prices  of  the  products  of  the  earth  varied  less  in  a 
expected.     They  were  as  follows  : — 


YEARS. 

Wheat. 

Bariey. 

Pew. 

I6« 

IS47 

1648 

1649 

I6M 

lOM 

IHfiS 

1670 

16*0 

l«90 

M.  4, 
4    0 

4  6 

5  0 
5    0 
5    f 

4  6 

5  f 
A    0 
5    0 
5    0 

3  6 

4  0 

"  Cattle  also  were  taken  in  payment,  both  of  the  public  and  prii 

**  The  office  of  collector  was,  at  that  time,  no  sinecure,  he  beinj 
tion  of  these  cumbrous  treasures  from  the  various  towns  to  the  pla 
money  had  often  to  go  back  in  the  way  of  expenditure  to  the  very  \ 
taken,  it  finally  occurred  to  some  sagacious  persons,  that,  in  many 
convenient  in  the  treasury  as  the  actual  presence  of  grain  o 
were,  therefore,  multiplied  about  the  country.  The  constables  o 
of  the  portions  collected  in  their  districts;  and  warrants  were  dra 
bursements. 

*'  In  1652,  the  colony  made  a  great  stride  in  finance  by  tlie  esta 
markable  act  of  sovereignty  was  defended  by  the  plea  of  necessity,  a 
years,  under  the  constant  frowns  and  even  prohibitions  of  the  Brit 
embarrassments  and  difficulties  that  attended  the  old  system  led  to  a 
a  more  convenient  medium,  and  great  pains  were  taken  to  enlarge  tl 
were  enacted  against  its  transportation,  involving  no  less  than  a 
whole  estate,  and  searchers  were  appointed  in  every  port  of  entry. 

"  The  Dutch  coins,  ducatoons,  guilders,  and  half  guilders,  nx-d< 
numbers  obtained  from  the  Hollanders,  at  New  York.  But  tlic 
favourable  to  an  increase  of  specie,  was  the  opportunity  that  occi 
bullion  from  the  buccaneers  who  were  disposed  to  bnng  their  ] 
colony. 

'*  The  mint  being  established,  the  famous  pine>tree  coins  were  i 
a  shilling  less  valuable  than  tlie  English  coins,  to  keep  them  in  the 
ence  in  exdiange  between  our  coin  and  that  of  Eneland,  amounted 
old  currency,  however,  was  by  no  means  superseded,  and  country  pi 
found  their  way  to  the  public  treasury.  It  was  found  expedient,  no^ 
wink  at  the  assumption  of  a  coining  power,  by  occasional  presents, 
this  way,  always  pressed  for  a  sufficient  circulating  medium  to  suppi 
when  a  corporation  for  issuing  bills  in  the  nature  of  a  banking  uu 
obBCuriCy  rests  over  this  ^nod  Cor  want  of  records,  the  public  pa 
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Bcato  of  purity  aiid  denomioaUon,  for  convenience  iu  courjlingi  anU  in  passing  from 
liond  to  hand* 

*•  Moreover,  the  pretiaus  meiaU,  ibough  of  less  bulk  iu  projiortlou  to  their  valtte  than 
mo»t  other  cociimoditie!!,  yet  cannot  be  tran?parted  from  place  to  place  witlioul  ca^t  and 
rink.     And  to  releafte  individuals  and  governments  fruin  the  incuuvenietices  fttlending 
Ihe  continual    perftonul    cu»tody  and   handlltiisr,    and  the  unnecessary  transportation  of' 
apecie  from  one  place  to  another,  hills  of  rxchange,  bnnks,  and  other  estn'  '^  for 

dealfni:  h^  bill*  and  monri/  and  receiving  money  in  deposit,  and  for  llie  ii  it  of 

c  I  und  other  accounis  by  bank  credits,  checks,   and  bills^  canjc  into  ti»e,  and 

bf  ed  ingredients  tn  uU  the  monetary  operations  ty(  the  modern  civilised  world, 

•*  lint  the  precious  meluls  themselves,  in  addition  to  their  uses  for  coin,  are  likewise, 
whether  coined  or  uncoined,  a  commodity,  or  article  for  productiout  consumption,  and 
iMrchandise.     Themselves  are  a  part  of  that  general  property  of  the  community^  of  all  ] 
tU^  r,..*t  of  which  they  arc  the  measure  i  and  they  areof  actual  value,  different  in  fb'T^r^r't 
■',  according  to  the  contingencies  of  government  or  ^commerce.     Tiieir  o 
nUiy  is  subject  to  be  diminished  by  casual  destruction  or  abaorption  in  the  an^  u/ 
inufacture,  or  to  be  cfimini&hed  or  augmented  by  the  greater  or  less  number  or  produc* 
ivrness  of  mines,  tind  thus  (heir  ag<^re^ate  value  relatively  to  other  commodities  is  liablo 
lo  perpetual  change.     The  inHuence  of  these  f^icts  upon  pricey  upon  public  aSaira^  and^ 
upon  commerce,  is  visible  in  all  the  dnunrial  history  of  mcnlern  times. 

Besides  whicli,  coin  is  subject  to  drbtiscment^  or  to  be  m^de  a  legal  tender  at  a  rate 

iing  its  actual  value,  by  the  arbitrary  act  of  the  government  which  controls  fti 

^  and  prescribes  its  legul  value.     In  times  when  the  uses  of  a  paper  currency,  and 

^public  stocks^  were  not  understood  or  not  practised,  and  communities  had  not  begun 

I  reiorl  to  a  paper  symbol  or  nominal  representative  of  money  capable  of  being  fabri- 

|lted  at  will,  the  adulteration  of  coin  instead  of  it  was,  it  is  well  known,  tiie  frequent 

Epedientof  public  necessity  or  public  cupidity  to  obtain  relief  from  some  pressing  pecu«- 

iry  embarransntent* 

*^  Biik  uf  ejTchan^^  it  ta  obvious,  though  perrormtng  the  functions  of  a  medium  of  , 

Like  money,  are  not  money.     They  are,  for  the  most  part,  and  in  their  proper 
,  only  the  representatives  uf  tlie  money  or  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise  on  which 
ey  are  drawn:  and  in  this  respect  they  are  nf  such  universally  admitted   utility  as  to 
odor  rertaiti  t'  Hiued  employment  in  tlie  busineis  of  society. 

••  JSanA  CTf  ^  or  bills,  though  they  also  [perform  some  of  the  functions  of 

E>fiey,  and  cuui&LituU'  u  circulating  currency »  arc  not  inouey.  They  are  nothing  but 
omisee  or  orders  for  the  ^mymeni  of  money  according  to  their  tenor.  And  whiht  pap^r, 
laally,  and  truly  r  on  demand,  isnot  moucy,  still  less  is  ihat  i 

sense  money  ulu  i^edly  or  not,  is  yet  in  point  of  fact  not  reu 

leotn  on  demand/' 

On  bank  paper,  the  committee  report : — 

••  Bfiid  pfipcr,  if  it  stand  on  a  '^olid  specie  basis,  has  ctreulstmrt  by  rr^fon  of  its  con* 
tice,  and  its  Infing  thei  rred  to  the  coin  itself.     Tti  nee  may  con. 

:  to  exist  so  as  to  have  tl  i>r  keeping  suspended  in  Ci<  a  all  tirnes  a 

ain  quantity  of  the  paper,  and  to  free  the  bank  from  the  necessity  of  retaining  always 
^nd  an  amount  of  specie  p<]ua1  to  the  amount  of  paper  issued.     And  thus  u  cheap 
lium  of  circulation  is  supptiei)  in  plaoe  of  a  dear  onCi     And  if  the  redemption  af  ii$ 
Is  he  continually  enforced^  and  the  prudence  of  its  conduct  iHctssantlt^  tested  rtnd  secured^ 
$ic  operation  is  n  useful  one  to  the  community  as  well  as  a  projitahle  one  to  t/ie  bank. 

**  Hint  in  this  way  the  bank  acfptires  the  faculty^  not  indeed  of  creating  ralue^  but  qf 
^Mff  ai  will  thiii  which  commands  valus,     Ji  is  tempted  by  the  cti^ndify  of  yain  to  rjy 

wtthoul  the  preservation  of  copies  lierv.    This  liatik  dtd  not  survive  th©  rrvolntion  of 

In  lil^7,  a  puhHe  demand  on  Uinfrham  was  paid  in  milk  paUi,    The  mint  hod  bcNEn  siin>eoded 
r|l|B«dmtiitttniti        '^  *     «  rni  not  reotfwed     *  ^  * '    'ircsssiun  of  WlUbm  and  Mary. 

; partly  oirtnq  ^f  th»  coin,  wl  rieers  of  the  Ijoadoo  mint  had  J 

lobe  twenty-twu  »ihi  «»  i»ai«  ^'ut  vnmt  lighter  Uiai*  i>'*  ■^^■KH«>hr 
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pand  its  issues.  The  redeemabUity  in  coin  set  forth  on  the  face  cf  its  paper  comes  Co  ie  a 
fiction  or  a  falsehood.  If  the  government  of  the  country  see  fit  to  permit  this  operatim  to 
go  on,  or  the  people  inadvertently  acquiesce  in  it,  the  gradual  expansion  qf  the  curme$ 
stimulates  to  an  artificial  excitement  in  business;  property  rises  in  nominal  raiue;  ku 
quichly  exchanged  for  that  which  has  no  intrinsic  value;  and  even/  thing  wears  the  atped 
of  high  prosperity,  until  the  bubble  of  inflated  paper  circulation  bursts^  throwing  aR  At 
currency  into  confusion,  suddenly  reducing  prices ,  arresting  business^  and  filling  the  tosh 
munity  with  bankruptcy  and  distress.^ 

These  latter  remarks  illustrate  forcibly  the  cause  of  the  fulure  of  Amciion 

banks.     On  government  bills  of  credit,  the  committee  report  : — 

"  Government  Bills  of  Credit. — ^To  issue  paper  having  currency  as  money,  is  in  £Kt 
to  borrow  money,  and  command  commercial  values  at  wilL  Why,  then,  should  iDdiii- 
duals  or  corporations  have  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  this  wealth-creating  power?  VIit 
should  not  government  itself  participate  in  it,  or  take  it  to  itself  ?  It  has  done  so.  ^ 
the  issue  of  bills  of  credit  or  assignats,  it  has,  under  the  pressure  of  waraodfoRi^ 
invasion,  absorbed  all  the  labour  and  property  of  the  community  for  public  uses. 

*'  There  is  no  difference  in  principle  between  bilU  not  redeemable  in  specie,  issued bf 
the  government  for  circulation  as  currency,  and  similar  bills  issued  in  the  same  wajbr 
corporations  or  by  individuals,  except  that  govertwient  may  have  the  power  to  wiakeAen 
a  forced  legal  tender.  Nor  is  it  material,  if  they  be  not  actually  redeemable  is  ipecie 
whether  they  be  issued  on  faith  and  credit  only,  like  the  common  promissory  notes  of  in- 
dividuals, or  whether  they  be  nominally  secured  by  the  pledge  of  lands  or  eflTeots  set  apvt 
for  their  redemption.  In  either  case,  such  bills  constitute  an  act  of  borrowing,  ootu 
emission  of  money.  In  both  cases  the  course  of  things  is  the  same,  whether  they  be  tsnd 
on  public  or  private  responsibility.  They  continue  to  have  currency  as  money,  loloi; 
My  from  ignorance,  inadvertence,  or  necessity,  men  voluntarily  receive  them.  But,  oadff 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  possible,  and  when  such  bills  are  issued  npoo  tk 
highest  conceivable  credit,  and  though  governments  inculcate,  and  communuies  beiierf. 
that  the  bills  are  equal  in  value  to  coin,  still  they  speedily  be°:in  to  undergo  a  §ndul 
depreciation,  indicated  in  the  rise  of  the  comparative  price  of  the  precious  metak  Aod, 
in  general,  of  all  such  issues  the  fate  is  the  same,  a  depreciation  in  value  to  agititeror 
less  extent,  sometimes  absolutely  to  nothing,  having  the  effect  to  impose  and  levyituoa  i 
the  community,  to  abstract  from  it  property  or  labour  without  compensation,  netrijlo  | 
the  total  amount  of  such  depreciation.  i 

**  Governmejit,  in  wielding  the  physical  force  of  the  nation,  has  the  right  to  take  tk     I 
property  or  the  labour  of  ijidividuals  for  the  salvation  of  all,  and  the  question  efthefim     \ 
of  taxation  in  which  this  shall  be  done,  whether  by  the  forced  course  cfa  paper  eurrrmyt 
or  otherwise,  may  be  reduced  to  a  mere  problem  of  expediency  or  practicability,    5w;« 
every  such  operation,  the  premises  are  a  case  of  overwhelming  public  necessity. 

"  But  there  can  be  no  such  considerations  to  justify  got^ernments  in  allowing  pfi'^ 
individuals  or  corporations  to  issue  irredeemable  bills  to  circulate  as  money ^  and  tkmlf 
extort  a  tax  from  the  community,  for  the  purposes  of  mere  private  gain.  It  is  conceded 
that  individuals  ought  not  to  adulterate  the  coin,  or  falsify  its  denomination ;  for  wtiA 
reason  the  coin  is  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  the  public  authority.  The  reaioii  ti 
greater  for  subjectmg  the  issues  of  paper  currency  to  public  authority,  because  tlie  ei- 
tent  of  the  possible  evil  is  greater,  and  the  nature  of  the  effect  on  private  rights  sod  in- 
terests is  in  both  cases  substantially  the  same. 

"  In  addition  to  which,  of  all  these  diverse  forms  of  paper  currency  not  redeemM  ■ 
specie  on  demand,  the  inherent  and  (so  far  as  yet  shown)  the  incurable  vice  is  a  toABtf 
to  excess  of  issues,  a  fatal  facility  in  the  creation  of  what  is  called  and  received  asmm^ 
which  seems  to  afford  all  but  irresistible  temptation  to  the  cupidity  cf  individuals  etd^f 
governments.  This  is  apparent  in  regard  to  all  paper  currency ^  of  whatever  detcfiflit^ 
and  wheresoever  it  originates,  which  does  not  undertahe  to  be  redeemable  in  coin. 

"  For,  be  it  still  remembered,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  and  moslei[ 
writers,  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency  is  not  the  creation  tf  wumeyi    and  it  ii 
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perfect  when  no  more  than  equal  in  amount  in  a  given  country  to  what  the  currency  of 
that  country  would  be  if  it  consisted  only  of  gold  and  silver. 

"  Governments  have  generally  seen  that  the  faculty  of  issuing  a  paper  to  circulate  as 
money  should  not  be  conceded  to  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  trade ;  for  if  it  were, 
issuing  bills  at  discretion,  they  might  engross  directly  an  indefinite  amount  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  community.  Accordingly,  the  privilege  has  usually  been  granted  only  to 
persons  or  companies  engaged  in  the  business  of  lending  money.  But  the  persons  con- 
stituting the  company,  or  controlling  its  affairs,  may  themselves  be  borrowers  ;  and  then 
the  restriction  becomes  a  nugatory  one :  for  in  that  case  they  create  a  currency  to  use  it 
ID  trade  themselves;  which  is  not  the  least  frequent  cause  of  excessive  bank  issues,  and 
has  led  to  the  opinion,  entertained  now  by  many,  that  inasmuch  as  the  business  of  trad- 
ing and  of  issuing  a  paper  currency  should  be  separated,  for  the  same  reason  that  of 
lending  money,  and  of  issuing  a  paper  currency  ought  not  to  be  intrusted  to  the  same 
hands. 

"  In  case,  however,  the  government  itself  be  a  borrower,  and  does  not  choose  to  issue 
a  paper  of  its  own  to  circulate  as  money,  it  may,  and  often  does,  attain  the  same  end  by 
the  establishment  of  a  bank  of  issues,  for  the  very  purpose  of  arranging  its  debts  or  anti- 
cipating its  revenues.  Hence  the  origin,  in  many  cases,  of  the  direct  association  between 
governments  and  banks. 

''So  that  in  all  communities,  and  in  every  form  in  which  currency  exists,  whether  as 
coined  money  or  as  a  paper  representative  of  it,  and  ishether  this  be  issued  by  banks 
or  by  public  authority  directly,  the  question  of  the  currency  of  the  country  and  that  of  its 
fiscal  affairs  are  inseparable  fact?. 

"  Our  ])oUtical  institntums  are  the  work  of  compact  and  consent.  To  the  federal 
government  belongs  all  such  legislative  and  administrative  power^  and  such  only,  as  the 
constitution  defines ;  all  functions  of  government  not  thereby  granted  to  the  union,  remain" 
ing  to  the  separate  states  or  to  the  f}eople  thereof  and  the  states  themselves  jfossessing 
many  of  the  substantive  powers  of  jmlitical  sovereignty, 

"  Among  the  substantive  powers  of  political  sovereignty  exercised  (whether  rightfully 
or  not)  by  each  of  the  states,  is  that  of  authorising  and  regulating,  by  means  of  chartered 
instruments  of  their  own,  the  issue  of  bank  paper  to  circulate  as  currency, 

«*  The  faculty  of  issuing  paper  to  circulate  as  currency,  is  no  more  a  necessary  incident 
of  the  faculty  to  receive  money  in  deposit,  and  to  loan  it  in  the  discount  of  notes  and  pur- 
chase of  bills,  than  it  is  a  necessary  incident  of  the  faculty  to  buy  and  sell  merchandise.  A 
bank  having  authority  to  issue  bills,  after  purchasing  bills  with  (that  is,  loaning  out)  the 
whole  of  its  capital,  proceeds  to  purchase  other  bills  with  its  own  promises  to  pay.  Thus  it 
doe$  more  business  than  if  rigidly  confined  to  its  capital  it  could,  and  makes  an  interest  on  its 
own  credit  or  promises,  as  well  as  on  its  capital.  The  real  operation  would  be  the  same 
tfa  merchant  had  the  same  authority.  Yet,  by  the  practice  in  the  United  States  (not  so 
generally  in  other  countries),  the  two  faculties  of  loaning  money  and  of  issuing  a  currency 
are  conjoined  in  the  banks  of  the  states, 

**  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  bills  so  issued  by  the  banks  of  the  states,  and  con- 
tHiuting  a  currency,  are  not  bills  of  credit  within  the  meaning  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
constitution, 

**  State  Bills  of  Credit, — Historically,  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  expression  *  bills 
of  credit' applied,  in  all  the  period  anterior  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  to  these 
bills  of  banks.  There  were  two  forms  of  bills  of  credit,  recognised  in  legislation, 
speech,  and  written,  namely,  •  government  bills  of  credit,'  and  *  bank  bills  of  credit.' 

•*  it  seems  difficult  to  eonceive  how  these  ttco  species  of  the  same  generic  thing  came 
to  be  considered  so  far  different  as  that  one  should  be  cofutitutional  and  the  other  not. 
To  be  a  legal  tender  is  not  of  the  essence  of  either ;  that  is,  each  had  been  issued  exten- 
sively without  being  declared  a  legal  tender  ;  and  in  all  other  respects  they  are  in  effect 
and  wdschief  the  same;  tending  in  the  same  way  to  excess,  alike  tisurping  the  place  of 
moneys  producing  the  tame  disorders  in  the  currency,  and  having  the  same  deleterious 
influence  over  the  relations  of  labour  and  property. 

**  And  it  would  seem  to  be  a  strange  anomaly  of  the  fundamental  law,  or,  if  nov. 
moomsly,  then  oversight,  to  provide  that  a  state  shall  not  issue  bills  of  credit  by  vV\^ 
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instrumentality  of  a  legal  person  called  its  *  treasurer,*  bu 
person  called  its  *  bank  ;'  in  other  words,  that  it  cannot,  i 
derivative  source  of  the  issue  of  bills  of  credit. 

"  Nor  does  it  vary  the  principle,  to  enact  that  the  bank 
whole,  of  incorporated  private  stock.  This  appears  by  the 
Most  of  the  banks  in  the  United  States,  south  of  New  Yo 
bills  in  cash,  a  large  part  of  them  having  failed  to  make  any 
space  of  more  than  four  vears.  Their  bills  are  an  irredeen 
their  continued  irredeemabilitf/  has  been  legalised  by  state  legi 
as  the  means  of  procuring  to  the  use  of  the  state  governmei 
with  which  to  dtfray  the  charges  of  the  state,  instead  of  levy 
for  that  purpose.  The  state  cannot  issue  bills  of  credit  by  i 
does  by  its  banks;  which  is  one  great  cause  of  the  existing  disi 
United  States, 

"  Thus,  of  the  sovereign  function  to  make  issue,  and  regUi 
the  state  governments  (whether  by  usurpation  or  constituti 
result),  possess  a  part  in  common  with  the  federal  governme 

"  And  this  is  the  radical  difficulty  in  the  whole  matter  c 
states  have  the  power  so  to  issue  bank  bills  of  credit,  then  th 
(by  any  direct  legislation)  prevent  their  issue,  and  of  cc 
legislation)  apply  a  cure  to  the  inherent  chronic  disease  of  i 
United  States.     Whether  it  may  administer  any  indirect  ren 

On  the  power  and  duty  of  the  federal  government  i 

"  It  is  of  the  power  and  duty  of  the  federal  government, 
for  itself  a  safe  and  suitable  fiscal  agent  to  receive,  keep,  and 
This  it  does  under  the  tax  power  and  other  powers  of  the  co 

"  The  federal  government  has,  in  the  second  place,  unc 
the  constitution,  certain  powers  to  exert  and  duties  to  discha 
of  the  United  States. 

"If  the  duty  of  the  federal  government  consisted  only 
necessary  for  itself  in  a  6scal  point  of  view,  and  stopped  t 
more  easily  answered.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commi 
Miould  consider,  not  only  what  is  for  the  convenience  of 
what  is  for  the  convenience  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 

"  It  cannot  assume  and  pay  that  great  mass  of  individua 
of  the  United  States,  which  now  weighs  them  down,  and  ii 
present  condition  ;  debts  contracted  when  the  currency  was 
a  factitiously  lar^e  or  wholly  unreal  value,  and  the  possessic 
owing  to  their  present  depreciated  value,  affords  to  him  no  a 
What  alone  Congress  can  directly  do  in  this  respect  it  has  dor 
rupt  law,  which,  whether  rightful  or  not  in  its  provisions,  yet 
to  settle  these  debts  with  such  means  of  payment  as  he  posj 
far  as  this  indebtedness  is  a  general  evil  affecting  the  whole  c 
must  minister  to  himself.'  The  remedy,  and  the  only  ren 
and  prudence,  and  a  return  to  proper  principles  of  trad 
toith  the  immense  and  various  productive  resources  of  the  < 
energy  of  its  people,  with  no  extraneous  catise  of  war  or  th 
them^  the  speedy  return  to  our  accustomed  prosperity  is  as  cei 
affairs  can  be. 

"  It  cannot,  by  any  direct  legislation,  prevent  unwise  exi 
amount  overtrading,  speculation,  the  excessive  importation  i 
luxuries,  and  the  consequent  excess  of  imports  over  exporti 
to  pay  foreign  balances.  What  alone  it  can  do  in  this  respc 
example  of  integrity  and  frugality  in  its  own  affairs,  is  to 
taxation  and  6nance»  so  as  at  any  rate  not  to  iniure  the 
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couutry,  and,  if  it  may,  incidentally  to  foster  it  impartially  in  all  its  forms,  and  do  equal 
justice  to  the  rights  and  interests  alike  of  all  parts  of  the  union. 

*'  It  cannot  assume  and  pay  the  debts  which  the  individual  states  have  contracted  on 
their  own  account.  All  that  in  this  relation  it  can  assume  to  do  it  has  (whether  right- 
fully or  not)  done,  by  ceding  to  the  states  the  annual  nett  proceeds  of  the  public  lands. 
For  the  rest,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  are  also  the  people  of  the  states,  have 
the  remedy  for  this  evil  in  their  own  hands,  by  the  better  regulation  of  their  own 
finances,  and  the  imposition  of  taxes  to  pay  the  interest  of  their  public  debts. 

*'  It  cannot  command  and  compel  the  state  legislatures  to  cease  to  authorise  the 
suspension  of  cash  payments  by  their  banks,  nor  prevent  those  banks  from  issuing  bills 
of  credit  to  accommoJate  the  present  wants,  and  postpone  the  final  pay  day  of  indivi- 
dual debtors  or  of  the  states.  It  cannot,  by  its  own  direct  act,  retire  from  circulation 
their  depreciated  bills,  the  currency  of  which  is  the  greatest  evil  of  the  times.  But  it 
ean  act  on  the  subject-matter  by  t/ie  refusal  to  receive  or  use  any  t/iing  but  coin  or  equivalent 
pajper  in  its  awn  dealings^  and  if  it  receive  bank  bills,  by  exacting  payment  of  them  at 
frcipietU  specified  periods.  And  in  the  opinion  of  many,  who  are  conversant  with  the 
subject,  and  whose  experience  and  judgment  are  entitled  to  consideration,  it  can,  to 
some  degree,  remedy  the  disorders  of  the  currency,  by  applying  to  legal  or  artificial  per- 
sons  the  same  laws  for  the  immediate  distribution  of  their  assets  and  discharge  of  their 
debts,  which  apply  to  natural  persons. 

"  It  cannot  give  to  the  country  a  paper  currency  in  the  bills  of  an  incorporated  joint- 
stock  bank  of  private  stockholders ;  for  the  constitutional  opinitms  of  the  president,  and 
of  a  cotisidirrable  jxtrt  of  the  me/nbers  of  the  two  houses,  and  of  the  people  at  large,  consti- 
iute  at  present  an  insuperable  impediment  to  the  incorporation  of  a  national  bank  ;  and 
if  it  could  be  incorporated^  it  would  be  impossible,  and  if  possible,  would  aggravate  rather 
than  lighten  existing  evils,  to  collect  the  stock  of  such  an  institution.  It  can,  however, 
provide  a  national  pajfer  currency  of  adetptate  quantity,  and  of  better  quality,  by  other 
means. 

'*  It  cannot  equalise  the  exchanges  throughout  the  country,  so  long  as  the  currency 
of  most  parts  of  it  consists  of  irredeemable  bank  bills  in  various  degrees  and  stages  of 
depreciation,  and  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  is  transacted  in  one  part  of  the 
country  by  means  of  specie  values  ;  and  in  another  by  paper  values.  Most  of  the  exist- 
ing rate  of  exchange  between  different  parts  of  the  country,  is  not  the  difference  in  price 
between  legal  coin  in  one  place  and  legal  coin  in  another,  or  of  the  cost  of  transporting 
it  to  settle  balances,  but  the  difference  between  the  price  of  the  coin  currency  and  of 
the  paper  currency  at  the  same  place.  This  Congress  cannot  prevent.  But  it  may  pro- 
vide a  safe  and  economical  medium  of  exchanges,  correspondent  to  the  true  value  of 
eschange  as  regulated  by  the  course  of  business,  according  to  supply  and  demand,  in  a 
specie  medium  of  payment. 

**  It  cannot^  by  any  act  of  its  own  whatever,  proceed  immediately  to  fill  the  channels 
qfeomfnerce  with  a  jMijter  currency  equal  in  rate  of  value  to  gold  and  silver,  neither  by 
meafu  of  a  national  bank  nor  by  any  other  instrumentality  whatever.  For  the  same 
reason  that,  in  the  market  of  a  depreciated  paper  currency,  coin  cannot  be  kept  in  circu- 
lation, but  becomes  at  once  an  article  of  merchandise,  and  is  bought  up  as  such,  and 
disappears,  just  so  will  it  always  be  with  a  specie  value  paper  currency  alongside  of  a 
depreciated  paper  currency.  Until  state  governments  cease  to  authorise  or  sanction  the 
USH€  ofirretleemable  bank  f taper  in  a  given  community,  that  community  cannot  have  any 
better  currency.  But  the  federal  government  can  adopt  the  means  to  furnish  a  paper 
currency  of  par  value,  to  be  ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  depreciated  paper  currency, 
so  soon  as  that  shall  be  driven  or  withdrawn  from  circulation  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
state  governments,  or  by  the  indirect  action  of  the  federal  government." 

The  foregoing  extracts  from  the  report  are  remarkably  illustrative  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States  ;  the  committee  then  report  in  detail  the  various  pro- 
posals made  as  to  the  course  which  Congress  should  adopt.     On  this  subject. 
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essays,  reports,  letters,  and  schemes,  have  been  printed 

library. 

From  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  1816,  in  ( 
ment  of  the  lale  United  States  Bank, — a  measure  to  which  li^ 
of  the  federal  members  of  Congress,  and  a  majority  of  tht 
and  middle  states,  was  opposed, — we  find  the  following  remj 

'<  It  was  a  mistaken  idea  that  we  were  about  to  reform  tli 
tion  had  a  belter  currency  than  the  United  States ; — then 
guarded  its  currency  with  more  care ;  for  the  fraraers  of  the 
enacted  the  early  statutes  on  this  subject,  were  hard  mon( 
therefore  duly  appreciated,  the  eyils  of  a  paper  medium 
guarded  the  currency  of  the  United  States  from  debasemen 
United  States  was  gold  and  silver ;  this  was  a  subject  in  n 
run  into  no  folly." 

'*  The  establishment  of  a  national  bank  not  being,  in  his 
he  proceeded  to  examine  what  was,  &c. 

"  The  banks  not  emanating  from  Congress,  what  engin 
modifying  the  existing  evil  ?     Their  only  legitimate  power, 
paper  of  such  banks  as  do  not  pay  specie,  from  being  rec 
With  a  receipt  of  forty  millions  a  year,  if  the  government  w 
interests  of  the  people,  they  could  control  the  evil,  and  it 
effort.     They  should  have  made  it  long  ago,  and  they  oughl 

In  a  subsequent  speech  he  says, 

**  As  to  any  power  of  compulsion  to  be  exercised  over  t 
subject  to  the  direct  control  of  the  general  government  ] 
which  created  them  to  decide  whether  they  have  acted  accoi 
not,  what  shall  be  the  remedy  for  their  irregularities.  But 
tinned  to  receive  deposits  of  public  money  government  had 
would  conduct  their  concerns  according  to  the  safe  and 
should  properly  govern  such  institutions.  It  is  bound  also 
people  on  a  uniform  system.  These  rights  and  these  duties 
rendered  to  the  accommodation  of  any  particular  purpose. 

"  The  only  power  which  the  general  government  possess* 
the  states  banks,  is  to  refuse  their  notes  in  the  receipts  of  1 
can  exercise  now,  or  at  least  it  can  provide  now  for  exercisi 
cause  the  currency  of  some  part  of  the  country  is  yet  sound, 

**  In  a  country  so  commercial  as  ours,"  says  Mr.  Van  B 
*<  banks  in  some  form  will  probably  always  exist;  but  this  s 
incumbent  on  us,  notwithstanding  the  discouragement  of  the 
tive  stations,  to  mitigate  the  evils  they  produce,  &c. 

'*  Institutions  so  framed  have  existed,  and  still  exist  else 
intercourse  all  necessary  facilities,  without  inflating  or  d< 
stimulating  speculation.  Thus  accomplishing  their  legitimat 
surest  guarantee  for  their  protection  and  encouragement  in 
nity.     Among  a  people  so  just  as  ours  the  same  results  cou 
course.     The  direct  supervision  of  the  banks,  belongs,  fror 
ment,  to  the  states  who  authorise   them.     It   is  to  their 
must  mainly  look  for  action  on  that  subject.     But  as  the  co 
ment,  in  the  management  of  its  revenue,  has  also  a  power 
influence  upon  them,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  see  that  a  pre 
While  the  keeping  of  the  public  revenue  in  a  separate  and 
collecting  it  in  gold  and  silver,  will  have  a  salutary  influe 
credit  with  which  all  banks  are  connected,  and  thus  aid  tfa 
managed,  it  will  at  the  same  time  seriously  check  such 
lyithholdinc  the  meaws  ot  exVc%N^<^^x\^^  ^^vtt\SAd  b^  the  pi 
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tbem  from  excessive  issaes  of  notes  which  they  would  be  continually  called  upon  to 
redeem. 

'*  Yet  the  commerce  and  currency  of  the  country  are  suffering  evils  from  the  operations 
of  the  state  banks,  which  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  By  their  means  we 
have  been  flooded  with  a  depreciated  paper,  which  it  was  evidently  the  design  of  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  to  prevent,  when  they  required  Ck)ngress  to  '  coin  money  and 
regulate  the  value  of  foreign  coins,'  and  when  they  forbade  the  states  *  to  coin  money, 
emit  bills  of  credit,  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,'  or 
*  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.'  If  they  did  not  guard  more  ex- 
plicitly against  the  present  state  of  things,  it  was  because  they  could  not  have  anticipated 
that  the  few  banks  then  existing  were  to  swell  to  an  extent  which  would  expel  to  so  great 
a  degree  the  p[old  and  silver,  for  which  they  had  provided,  from  the  channels  of  circula- 
tion, and  fill  them  with  a  currency  that  defeats  the  object  they  had  in  view.  The  remedy 
for  this  must  chiefly  rest  with  the  states  from  whose  legislation  it  has  sprung.  No  good 
that  might  accrue  in  a  particular  case  from  the  exercise  of  powers  not  obviously  con- 
ferred on  the  general  government,  would  authorise  its  interference,  or  justify  a  course 
that  might,  in  the  slightest  degree,  increase,  at  the  expense  of  the  states,  the  power 
of  the  federal  authorities — nor  do  I  doubt  that  the  states  will  apply  the  remedy.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  events  have  appealed  to  them  too  strongly  to  be  disregarded.  They 
have  seen  that  the  constitution^  though  theoretically  adhered  to,  is  subverted  in  practice  ; 
that  while  on  the  statute  books  there  is  no  legal  tender  but  gold  and  silccr,  no  law  impair^ 
ing  the  obligations  of  contracts,  yet  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  privileges  conferred  on 
banking  corporations  have  made  their  notes  the  cttrreticy  of  the  countn/ ;  t/iat  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  by  these  notes  are  violated  under  the  impulses  of  interest  or  convenience : 
and  that  the  number  and  power  of  the  persons  connected  with  these  corporations,  or 
placed  under  their  influence,  give  them  a  fearful  weight  when  their  interest  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  and  laws.  To  the  people  it  is  immaterial  whether 
these  results  are  produced  by  open  violations  of  the  latter,  or  by  the  workings  of  a  sys- 
tem of  which  the  result  is  the  same.  An  inflexible  execution  even  of  the  existing  statutes 
of  most  of  the  states,  would  redress  many  evils  now  endured — would  effectually  show  the 
banks  the  dj^ngcrs  of  mismanagement,  which  impunity  encourages  them  to  repeat — and 
would  teach  ail  corporations  the  useful  lesson  that  they  are  the  subjects  of  the  law  and 
the  servants  of  the  people.  What  i»  still  wanting  to  effect  these  objects  must  be 
sought  in  additional  legislation ;  or,  if  that  he  inadequate,  in  such  further  constitutional 
graiits  or  restrictions  as  may  bring  us  back  into  the  path  from  which  we  have  so  widely 
wandered. 

**  But  let  it  be  indelibly  engraved  on  our  minds  that  relief  is  not  to  be  found  in  ex* 
pedients.  Indebtedness  cannot  be  lessened  by  borrowing  more  money,  or  by  changing 
the  form  of  the  debt.  The  balance  of  trade  is  not  to  be  turned  in  our  favour  by 
creating  new  demands  upon  us  from  abroad.  Our  currency  cannot  be  improved  by  the 
creation  I'f  new  hanks,  or  more  issues  from  those  which  now  exist.  Although  these 
devices  sometimes  appear  to  give  temporary  relief,  they  almost  invariably  aggravate  the 
evil  in  the  end.  It  is  only  by  retrenchment  and  reform,  by  curtailing  public  and  private 
expenditures,  by  paying  our  debts,  and  by  reforming  our  banking  system,  that  we  are 
to  expect  effectual  relief,  security  for  the  future,  and  an  enduring  prosperity.  In 
shaping  the  institutions  and  policy  of  the  government  so  as  to  promote,  as  far  as  it 
can  with  its  limited  powers,  these  important  ends,  you  may  rely  on  my  most  cordial  co« 
operat  ion . " — Message,  1 839. 

"The  consideration  that  a  large  public  debt  affords  an  apology,  and  produces,  in 
tome  degree,  a  necessity  also,  for  resorting  to  a  system  and  extent  of  taxation  which  is 
not  only  oppressive  throughout,  but  likewise  so  opt  to  lead,  in  the  end,  to  the  commis- 
sion of  that  most  odious  of  all  offences  against  the  principles  of  republican  government 
—the  prostitution  of  political  power,  conferred  for  the  general  benefit,  to  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  particular  classes,  and  the  gratification  of  individual  cupidity — is  alone  suffi- 
cient, independently  of  the  weighty  objections  which  have  already  been  urged,  to 
render  its  creation  and  existence  the  sources  of  bitter  and  unappeasable  dl«(tfvi4'' — 
Message,  1840. 
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*'  It  was  not  designed  by  ihe  constttution  that  the  goirei 
nsanagemein  of  domestic  or  foreign  exchanges.  It  h  mdee 
Jaw  the  commerce  between  the  states,  to  provide  a  general  sti 
of  exchange,  in  pcoUl  and  silver ;  but  it  is  not  its  province 
transfer  of  their  funds,  otherwise  tbiin  through  the  facUities 
department.  Asjusily  might  it  be  called  on  to  provide  for 
merchandise.  These  are  operations  ot  trade.  They  ou^ht 
who  are  interested  in  them,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  inc 
pursuits  are  encountered  by  other  classes  of  citizens/' — Mess* 

In  respect  to  the  controlling  power  of  a  bank  foundec 

late  United  States  Bankj  over  the  local  currencies  of  th 

to  prevent  or  to  diminish  fluctuationa  in  the  rates  of  en. 

serves  in  **  Suggestions  on  Banks  and  Currency/'  pubJ 

"  The  only  way  in  which  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  can  p 
is  by  keeping  its  own  loans  and  discounts  within  narrow  boun 
a  regular  payment  of  the  balances  due  to  it  by  the  state  bai 
attained  without  Its  aid,  in  places  where  the  local  banks  will,  { 
check  each  other  and  regulate  themselves.  Where  this  doe* 
ence  of  the  national  bank  is  of  great  impDrtance  and  highly 
Is  practically  diflfieuk  and  generally  unpopular;  though  it  m 
able  if  ihe  hank  was  fartidden,  to  us^  t^pubUs  deponis^  beyi 
own  beneHt/^ 

Mr.  Lee  observes  i — 

"  That  a  central  bank  wkh  a  large  capital,  might  be  useful  i 
and  over-loans  of  the  local  banks^  we  have  never  doubted,  p 
under  the  government  of  persons  who  had  the  skill,  the  h< 
manage  it  upon  strict  conservative  principles — somewhat  oi 
France.  Such  an  institution  would  not  answer  the  purpose 
those  influential  persons  have  in  view,  who  are  the  most  t 
however,  its  founders  and  promoters  were  sincerely  desirous  i 
strict  and  honest  banking  principles^  they  would  not  be  enooi 
nation  J  nor  even  by  the  persons  who  should  be  appointed  by 
or  more  commonly  those  self-appointed  persons — who,  upor 
our  banks  are  organised,  have  an  interest  adverse  to  the  inlei 
stockholders,  and  to  the  public  as  recipients  of  their  paper  isi 

**  'There  were   periods,  when  the  late   United  States 
skill  and  prudence.      It  was  enabled  by  its  moderate  issue 
paratlve  strength,  to  check  the  over- loans  and  over- issues 
however,   extremely   unpopular    while  thus   exercising  its 
other  banks*      The  severe  contractionj    Mr,    Appieton  has 
passages  extracted  from  his  pamphlet,  which  was  forced  upc 
United  States  Bank  kept  its  issues  and  loans  within  those  p 
it  should  never  have  strayed,    in   order   to   accomplish   a 
bank  exceedingly  unpopular,  and  inducE>d  many  of  the  state 
from  operating  within  them  by  tixiug  the  branches,  and  by  < 
annoyance/  *' 

We  do  not  find  any  grave,  intelligent,  and  thinkinj 

that  the  banking  system,  or  rather  banking  practice, 

caused  the  most  extensive  and  often  ruinous  spectdal 

said  purchases  of  lands  (See  Public   Latids  hereafter 

public  works  and  companies,  of  loss  to  cotton  planters 
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manufacturers, — to  the  holders  of  bank  stock, — and  to  the  general  credit  of  the 
United  States. 

But  still  we  do  not  find  that  any  remedy  is  practicable,  while  that  great  moral 
and  political  rottenness  of  the  United  States  exists,  and  predominates,  in  all  parts 
of  that  great  republic :  that  is  speaking,  and  voting,  and  acting,  not  for  im- 
parting truth,  wisdom,  or  usefulness,  but  for  acquiring,  and  maintaining  popu- 
larity. 

The  moral  and  political  rottenness  is  forcibly  described  by  Mr.  Lee,  after  com- 
menting upon  the  following  passage  by  Dr.  Macvicar,  lecturer  on  political  eco- 
nomy in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in  his  letter  entitled  "  Hints  on  Banking." 

'*  I  fully  agree  with  you  (says  Dr.  Macvicar),  that  there  is  no  subject  which  comes 
before  our  legislature,  in  which  the  people  at  large  have  so  deep  an  interest.  Other  laws 
touch  but  a  |)ortion  of  society,  and,  in  general,  that  portion  only  which  is  interested  in 
their  enactment,  and  aware  of  their  operation.  Banking  laws,  on  the  contrary,  operate 
upon  all ; — through  the  medium  of  the  currency  every  mans  interest  is  affected^  and  that 
in  a  manner  so  imperceptible^  and  yet  so  certain,  that  though  he  feel  the  evil  he 
cannot  foresee  it ;  and  even  if  he  could  foresee  i/,  he  could  not  avoid  it.  The  currency, 
in  short,  bcin^  as  it  were,  the  life  blood  of  society,  which  circulating  throu<;h  every  limb 
and  member,  carries  disease  or  soundness  to  its  smallest  and  cxtremest  points." 

Again — **  Were  the  abuses  of  banking  confined  to  what  may  be  termed  its  commer- 
cial evils,  and  iu  paper  never  passed  out  of  the  circulation  of  commerce,  the  remedy 
would  be  as  simple  as  it  would  be  efficacious,  viz.  : — to  cut  off  all  restrictions,  and  to 
leave  the  business  of  banking  to  be  regulated  by  the  necessary  laws  of  credit. 

"  But  the  money  of  banks  is  not  confined  to  the  transactions  of  merchants;  it  is 
issued  of  such  denominations  that  it  passes  into  the  ordinary  exchanges  of  society,  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  take  it  not  as  a  promissory  note,  but  as  an  equivalent  of  value. 
It  becomes,  in  short,  the  siibstitute  for  the  coin  of  the  country,  which  it  drives  out  by 
its  superior  cheapness,  and  in  this  point  of  view  is  liable  to  a  new  train  of  evils. 

*'  It  is  in  this  point  of  view,  alone,  that  it  requires  the  interference  of  the  legisla- 
ture, who,  as  the  guardians  of  the  coin  of  the  country,  acquire  the  ri«;hc  to  regulate  its 
substitutes.  It  becomes  them,  therefore,  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  tnany  and  igno^ 
rantf  by  thus  far  limiting  the  natural  freedom  of  banking  as  to  prevent  the  currency 
being  displaced  by  worthless  paper.*' 

''These  are  the  views  of  a  learned  and  disinterested  teacher  of  the  important  science 
of  political  economy — uninfluenced  by  any  other  consideration  than  a  laudable  desire 
to  inculcate  truths  of  the  greatest  im()ortance  to  his  foUow-citizens.  The  opinions  here 
expressed,  in  respect  to  the  influetice  and  effects  of  a  trell  or  ill-constructed  currency^ 
or  a  Will  or  ill- managed* banking  system,  upon  the  welfare  of  society  generally,  will 
meet  the  coMcurrenee  of  every  person  if  common  understanding,  and  common  re/lection^ 
who  is  possessed  of  an  ordifiary  degree  of  information  ujwn  the  nature^  functions,  and 
uses  if  money.  Usioktunatelv  hie  numbers,  as  has  befoue  been  remarked,  who 
COME  wrriiiN  THAT  description  ok  persons,  even  among  the  best  educated  and 
Mosr  influkntial  poutioks  of  society,  are  but  few.  Of  the  correctness  of  that 
assertion,  few  persons,  we  i:nagine,  will  doubt,  who  have  read  with  attention  any  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  spieches  of  prominent  and  influential  persons,  together  with  the 
most  popular  periodicals  and  public  journals,  wherein  the  subjects  in  question  have  been 
discussed ;  or  who  have  mingled  much  with  the  classes  to  whom  we  refer,  and  at 
nomeDts,  when  the  banking,  currency,  and  credit  system  of  the  country,  was  the  theme 
of  conversation. 

<'  They  must  have  found,  generally  ipeaking,  such  an  entire  absence,  in  the  minds  of 
ihe  persons  in  question^  of  the  most  elemeniary  tnUhs  of  economical  tcieneey  or  what  is 
worse — iO  many  baneful  prejudices  and  erroneous  motions  worked  inio  iheir  beliefs  b^  ihA 
tpeeckes  of  popular  poUtidam^  io  whom  ihe  majoriiy  of  men  Cook  jVyr  UgKi  onad  ^n^AatMA 
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in  all  such  matters — as  to  have  rendered  a  discussion  of  those  topics  difficult,  wnjolii^ar- 
tory  and  unprofitable, 

*^  In  the  more  public  situations  than  the  limited  circles  in  which  most  men  move,  tkt 
effect  of  controverting^  or  even  of  doubting,  the  soundness  of  the  popular  nations  enttr' 
tained  upon  the  subject  of  hanking,  has  been,  even  among  persons  of  kind  feeliiis:^  is 
bring  suspicion  and  odium  on  those  who  were  considered  as  obstinately  and  pervervdj 
maintaining  opinions  extremely  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  society— of  supporting 
opinions  correct  enough  in  theory/,  but  practically  unsound — and  mischievous,  if  carried 
out  to  their  consequence?.  An  individual  holding  such  heretical  views  of  currency  aad 
banking  was  denounced,  as  *  anti-banh,*  viz. — as  being  influenced  by  hostile  fcsliatj 
towards  the  directors  of  banks  rather  than  the  system  on  which  banks  are  conducted,  g: 
to  some  other  motive  equally  derog^atory  to  the  character  and  disgusting  to  the  fediap 
of  the  advocate  of  a  sound  and  honest  currency. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  tlje  opposition  to  the  system  of  a  fluctuating  and  fraud^u 
paper  currency,  came  from  a  person  known  to  be  desirous  of  entering  upon  public  life. 
or  was  already  engaged  in  the  public  service,  it  has  commonly  proved  injurious,  if  no: 
fatal,  to  his  wishes.  It  was  not  necessary  to  answer,  to  deny,  or  to  disprove  ihesocad- 
ness  of  his  opinions,  but  merely  to  hold  him  np  as  a  *  hard  money  aristocrats^  or  i 
*  hard  money  democrat^'  and  both  parties  would  indignantly  excommunicate  faun. 
If  this  did  not  answer  the  intended  object,  the  finishing  stroke  was  given  to  hiipopu* 
larity,  and  to  his  character,  in  the  estimation  of  over-zealous  deluded  party  men— bv 
adding  to  the  terms  of  reprobation,  usually  bestowed  upon  dissenters,  that  of  •  nwJifc/!' 
— and  whether  the  unlucky  dissenter  was  radically  right  or  radically  ttrong  b  M 
views,  according  to  the  standard  of  common  sense  and  common  honesty,  it  was  sufficw: 
for  the  purposes  of  his  opponents —  that  he  was  a  ^radical.* 

'*  Now,  although  reasoninjr  upon  general  principles,  owe  might  imagine^  that  in  aco^^ 
try  praised  for  thv freedom  of  its  institutions — if  for  iwthing  else  — a/iy  person  of  a  majdi 
independent  mind,  and  who  was  in  circumstances  above  the  condition  of  a  common  pan- 
per — 2could  deride  and  despise  such  a  feeble  attempt  to  hamper  /lis  understandijuj,  ond 
to  abridge  the  frvednm  of  opinion — yet  such  a  conclusion  tcould  pretty  generally  be  con- 
demned as  a  false  one. 

**  It  would  be  deemed  a  false  conclusion,  because  it  would  be  unwise  to  do.  (^r  omi 
to  do,  any  act  that  might  impair  the  popularity  of  a  citizen.      One  of  the  peculiar,  if  act 

one  of  the  fortunate,  characteristics  of  this  great  and   enlightened  nation,  is l:iat  ant 

or  every  individual  in  it,  endowed  with  a  common  share  of  physical  and  intellectual 
power,  and  a  common  share  of  sanity,  or  possibly  without  a  common  share  of  ibii 
mental  quality,  may  reasonably  ho))e,  if  in  accordance  with  his  inclinations,  to  be  nifed 
to  some  important  or  high  station.  For  instance — lobe  {ijudye^  a  governor,  sl gfMfraL 
or  commodore — or,  if  less  ambitious,  tnember  of  tfie  national  or  a  state  legislature  ororihfi 
common  council,  or  of  the  board  of  selectmen.  But  if  no  rcom  in  that  direction,  then  to 
be  president  of  a  bank,  bridge,  railroad,  or  canal  company^  or  some  other  of  the  thoustuA 
of  corporations.  At  any  rate,  as  a  never  failing,  unexhaustetl  recourse  for  the  grjlifici- 
tion  of  the  ardent  and  lofty  aspirings  of  public  spirited  men,  he  might  hope  to  presA 
over  some  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  caucusses  and  conventions  and  mass  meetings,  vhidi 
are  annually  assembled  in  all  parts  of  the  union,  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  people^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  equally  important  purpose  of  promoting  the  dinmtertstd 
views  of  their  patriotic  leaders.  Or,  if  the  expectant  of  public  and  political  office  aod 
honours,  should  be  so  singularly  unfortunate  as  to  be  disappointed  of  anv  of  theie 
appointments,  he  may  be  induced,  by   his  friends  and  followers,  to  yield  a  reructsntuid 

patriotic   consent  to   become   a candidate   for  the   presidency    of  the   unioo;  » 

office  which,  it  would  appear,  from  the  characters  and  qualities  of  some  of  the  patnodle 
persons  who  have  generously  offered  to  accept  that  station,  is  fit  far  any  one  vko  is  ft 
for  nothing  else, 

"  But  to  insure  any  thing  like  a  certainty  of  attaining  one  of  these  offices— «feo  that 
of  the  presidency — it  is  expedient  and  necessary  that  those  who  aim  at  their  attainneil, 
should  acquire  and  retain — ^not  refutation  nor  character — those  not  beine  geaeitilj 
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deemed  indispensable  qualifications  for  oi^ce— hut  populariiy.  Now  popularity  is  one 
of  those  political  virtues  which  cannot  be  attained^  or  if  attained,  may  not  long  be  pre- 
served by  a  public  man  who  unwisely  and  perversely  undertakes  to  maintain  an  inde- 
pendence of  mind,  and  an  tfidiepfiu£^tctf<2^a<?tioit.  In  the  un-free,  slavish^  aristocratic 
countries  of  the  oldworldy  there  muy  be  a  different  meaning  attached  to  the  term/reedom^ 
but  in  a  nation  blessed  with  free  institutions—freedom  of  opinion  consists  in  the  submis^ 
sion  of  ones  inidlectual  independence  to  the  will  and  wishes  of  others. 

'*  In  respect  to  the  obnoxious  and  vituperative  terms  which  have  been  applied  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  those  persons  unpopular  who  have  impugned  or  called  in  question 
the  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  our  system  of  currency,  credit,  and  banking, 
has  been  conducted — the  odium  brought  upon  the  persons  in  question,  however  despi- 
cable, have  been  the  means  employed  to  accomplish  that  purpose — has  had  the  effect  to 
lessen  or  to  destroy  the  influence  and  power  of  some  of  the  ablest  men  engaged  in 
political  life.  No  doubt,  too,  from  that  cause,  many  competent  and  independent  men 
have  been  prevented  from  entering  upon  a  public  career,  who  had  the  disposition  and  the 
ability  to  render  important  services  to  their  fellow -citizens,  and  more  especially  in  every 
thing  relating  to  banhs,  banhing^  and  currency — subjects  on  which  most  of  our  legislators 
are  but  indifferently  informed, 

"  In  this  state  (Massachussets)  where  there  is  not  an  unusual  degree  of  intolerance 
felt  towards  men  of  independent  minds  and  independent  characters,  several  of  the  most 
intelligent,  efficient,  and  high-minded  members  of  the  legislature  have  been  rendered  too 
unpopular  to  be  renominated,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  their  most  intelligent 
constituents,  because  they  freely,  forcibly,  ably,  and  honestly,  expressed  opinions,  in  or 
out  of  the  legislature,  upon  banking,  currency,  and  credit,  that  were  at  variance  with  the 
popular  notions  of  the  day." — Mr.  Lees  Letters  to  Cotton  3Ianufacturers, 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Forward,  secretary  to  the  treasury,  on  the  presentation 

of  Mr.  Tyler's  National  Exchequer  Plan,  embraces  one  of  the  most  desperate 

expedients  for  a  government,  or,  a  country : — 

"  Debts  due  to  government  are  now  paid  in  specie,  or  in  the  notes  of  specie  paying 
banks.  Let  us  suppose  that  some  exigency  should  come  suddenly  upon',  the  country, 
requiring  the  immediate  assessment  of  heavy  taxes,  and  that  the  same  exigency  should 
compel  all  the  slate  bank%  to  suspend  specie  payments.  In  such  a  posture  of  affairs 
how  could  taxes  be  paid  ?  Of  specie  there  would  be  little  to  be  had  ;  of  the  bills  of 
specie  paying  banks  none.  Government  would  be  driven  by  absolute  necessity  to  the 
use  of  paper  resting  on  its  own  credit,  and  created  for  the  occasion.  It  would  have  no 
other  resource.  All  must  see  how  vastly  useful  the  system  now  proposed  would  be  upon 
the  happening  of  such  an  emergency.  The  exchequer  would  Le  found  in  operation,  and 
in  possession  of  a  certain  quantity  of  specie ;  its  notes  would  become  familiar  to  the 
public ;  it  would  have,  in  addition  to  its  specie  and  its  own  established  character,  the 
amount  of  revenue,  whatever  that  amount  might  be,  to  sustain  its  circulation.'' 

Mr.  Gouge  observes,  many  years  before,  and  at  a  period  when  there  was  no 
moneyed  crisis  in  the  United  States : — 

*'  No  instance  is  on  record  of  a  nation's  having  arrived  at  great  wealth  without  the 
use  of  gold  and  silver  money.  Nor  is  there,  on  the  other  hand,  any  instance  of  a 
nation's  endeavouring  to  supplant  this  natural  money,  by  the  use  of  paper  money,  with* 
out  involving  itself  in  distress  and  embarrassment. 

'*  Government  issues  of  paper  would  be  incentives  to  extravagance  in  public  ex- 
penditures, in  even  the  best  of  times  ;  would  prevent  the  placing  of  the  fiscal  concerns 
of  the  country  on  a  proper  basis,  and  would  cause  various  evils.  Nor  is  a  system  of 
banking  in  which  the  government  should  deal  in  exchanges,  after  the  manner  of  the 
present  bank  of  ihe  United  States,  at  all  desirable.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  in  a  man 
to  wish  his  flour  transferred  from  Pittsburg  to  Charleston  by  the  public  officers,  as  to 
wish  bis  money  transferred  through  such  a  medium  from  St.  Louis  to  Philadel^bLv«..    '^^ 

vou  II.  7  p 
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manage  its  own  fiscal  concerns,  and  to  manage  them  well,  inas 
of  any  government.  The  financial  operations  of  the  United  i 
be  strictly  limited  to  the  collection,  safe-keeping,  and  disbun 
and  the  transferring  of  them  from  the  places  where  they  are  cc 
they  are  disbursed.  Further  than  this,  government  should  1 
banking  and  brokerage  than  it  has  with  baking  or  tailoring.*' 

As  bearing  on  the  currency  question,  the  following 

Vethake's  "  The  Principles  of  Political  Economy:" — 

"  Another  method  by  which  the  government  can  profit  dire 
gains  of  bankin^^,  is,  as  has  sometimes  been  done,  to  assume 
banker.  The  directors  of  a  bank  will,  in  such  case,  be  publi 
legislature,  or  by  some  authority  emanating  from  the  legislatu 
of  these  institutions  may  be  appropriated  to  meet  the  varioi 
treasury.  This  system  of  banking  is  especially  objectionable 
great  liability  to  the  being  perverted  to  party-political,  or  still 

"  In  order  to  prevent  the  monetary  system  of  a  country  fi 
government,   as  a  political  instrument,  to  enable  it  to  main 
gitiroate  opposition  of  public  opinion,  it  is  in  a  high  degree 
should  be  as  little  under  its  control  as  is  practicable,  consU 
rests." 

Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  whose  upright  mind  ranks 

ton,  among  the  men  of  whom  America  may,  witii  justi 

be  proud,  has  recorded  the  following  opinion,  whicli 

they  bear  any  love  for  their  country,  would  act  wisel; 

gulating  maxim  in  fiscal  legislation : — 

"  The  emitting  of  paper  money  is  wisely  prohibited  to  ll 
the  spirit  of  the  prohibition  oujrht  not  to  be  disregarded  by  the 
Though  paper  emissions,  under  a  general  authority,  might 
applicable,  and  be  free  from  some  disadvantages  which  are  appl 
by  the  states,  separately,  yet  they  are  of  a  nature  so  liable  t 
be  affirmed,  so  certain  of  being  abused — that  the  wisdom  of 
in  never  trusting  itself  with  the  use  of  so  seducing  and  dai 
times  of  tranquillity  it  mi^ht  have  no  ill  consequences;  it 
arranged  in  a  way  to  be  productive  of  good  ;  but  in  great  and 
almost  a  moral  certainty  of  its  being  mischievous.'* 

In  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Webster,  while  a  memb 
upon  a  bill  to  incorporate  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  d: 
from  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  an  exchequer,  bu 
most  important  principles  of  that  bill,  we  find  the  follow! 
purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  establish  a  bank  whose  capital 
coin  and  partly  of  government  stocks  and  treasury  noi 
proposed  exchequer  was  to  consist  of  coin  and  treasury  ] 

'*  I  am  sure,  sir,  that  the  advantages  which  would  at  pre 
are  greatly  overrated.  To  look  to  a  bank  as  a  source  capat 
circulating  medium  to  the  country, but  also  of  supplying  the  v 
on  the  war,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  withou 
much  more  than  will  ever  be  obtained.  Such  high  wrought 
appointment.  The  means  of  supporting  an  expensive  war 
acquisition.  Banks  are  not  revenue.  They  cannot  supply  if 
Acfiilies   to   its  co\\eeV.\Qi\  ^wd  d\%lcibution.     They   may    f 
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temporary  loans  to  government,  in  anticipation  of  its  taxes,  and  render  important 
assistance,  in  divers  ways,  to  the  general  operations  of  finance.  The^  are  useful  to  the 
state  in  their  proper  place  and  sphere,  but  they  are  not  sources  of  national  income. 

'*  The  fountains  of  revenue  must  be  sunk  deeper.  The  credit  and  circulation  of  bank 
paper  are  the  effects,  rather  than  the  causes,  of  a  profitable  commerce,  and  a  well  ordered 
system  of  finance.  They  are  the  props  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity,  not  the 
foundations  of  them.  Whoever  shall  attempt  to  restore  the  fallen  credit  of  this  country, 
by  the  creating  of  new  banks,  merely  that  they  may  create  new  paper,  and  that  govern- 
ment may  have  a  chance  of  borrowing  where  it  has  not  borrowed  before,  will  find  himself 
miserably  deceived.  It  is  under  the  influence  of  no  such  vain  hopes,  that  I  yield  my 
assent  to  the  establishment  of  a  bank,  on  sound  and  proper  principles." 

The  following  statement  and  tables  (which  exhibit  a  condensed  historical 
view  of  the  American  currency  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century)^  were  pre- 
pared by  Mn  Gouge,  editor  of  the  "Journal  of  Banking,'^  author  of  "A  Short 
History  of  Paper  Money  and  Banking,"  and  formerly  of  the  United  States 
treasury  department : — 

"  On  the  dOth  of  August,  1814,  the  Philadelphia  banks  suspended  specie  payments  for 
the  Jirst  time,  and  the  other  banks  in  the  middle  and  southern  states  within  a  week  or 
two  of  that  date.  The  New  Orleans  banks  had  suspended  payment  in  the  April  previous; 
but  the  banks  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio  continued  to  pay  specie  till  about  the  1st  of 
January,  1815;  and  the  only  bank  then  in  Tennessee  did  not  suspend  payment  till  July 
or  August,  1816.  Through  the  whole  of  this,  the /irst  general  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments, the  banks  of  New  England  continued  to  pay  specie,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
banks  in  Maine  that  stopped  payment  early  in  1814. 

*^  During  the  first  suspension  of  specie  payments,  the  notes  of  non-specie- paying  banks 
were  received  in  payment  of  public  dues. 

''  On  the  1st  of  January,  1817,  the  bank  of  the  United  States  commenced  operations 
at  Philadelphia.  Of  the  effect  it  had  in  '<  regulating  the  currency,"  the  reader  can  judge 
for  himself.  The  table  gives  the  prices  of  western  and  southern  bank  notes  at  Philadel* 
phia,  in  that  and  each  subsequent  year. 

'*  On  the  21st  of  February,  1817,  the  United  States  government  refused  any  longer  to 
receive  the  notes  of  non-specie-paying  banks  in  payment  of  public  dues. 

'*  In  1824,  the  system  known  as  the  Suffolk  Bank  system  was  adopted  in  New  England. 
The  reader,  on  scanning  the  table,  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  uniformity  of  value 
which  the  notes  of  the  many  hundred  banks  of  the  eastern  states  have  since  maintained, 
and  this  whether  the  banks  have  sustained  or  suspended  specie  payments. 

"  On  the  1 1th  of  May,  1 837,  the  New  York  and  Natchez  banks  suspended  specie  pay- 
ments ;  and  as  fast  as  the  news  spread  from  these  two  cities,  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 
the  other  banks  suspended  also.  In  this,  the  second  general  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments, the  banks  of  New  England  were  included. 

••  In  one  year  afterwards,  or  in  May,  1838,  the  New  York  banks  resumed  specie  pay- 
ments, and  their  conduct  was  immediately  followed  by  the  banks  of  New  England. 
These  banks  have  since  (with  the  exception  of  the  banks  of  Rhode  Island)  steadily  main- 
tained specie  payments. 

'^  In  August,  1838,  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  professed  to  resume  specie  payments  ; 
and  by  the  1st  of  January,  1839,  there  was  at  least  a  nominal  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments throughout  the  union. 

'*  In  a  little  more  than  a  year,  or  on  the  Olh  of  October,  1 839,  the  banks  of  Philadelphia 
suspended  specie  payments  for  the  third  time,  and  their  example  was  quickly  imitated 
by  all  the  banks  to  the  south  and  west,  and  also  by  the  banks  of  West  Jersey  and  Rhode 
Island.  The  bank  of  Missouri  did  not,  indeed,  suspend  payment  on  its  own  notes;  but 
as  it  traded  on  the  notes  of  other  western  banks,  it  became  an  issuer  of  inconvertible 
paper.  The  banks  of  Rhode  Island  soon  resumed  specie  payments.  The  banks  of 
South  Carolina  resumed  specie  payments  in  June  or  July,  1840.    All  the  othec  U«s\k.<k  v^ 
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the  south  and  west  of  New  York  (with  the  exception  of  the  1 
others  scattered  in  different  places)  continued  to  refuse  payr 
"January  15th,  1841,  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  resi 
sustained  them  for  about  twenty  days,  or  until  the  4th  of  F< 
fourth  time,  suspended  specie  payments;  until  the  1 8th  an< 

A  Table  showing  the  highest  and  lowest  Prices  (compar 
Philadelphia,  in  each  Year,  from  October  3 1st,  1814,  t< 

[In  \h\m  table,  p  •tanda  for  premium ;  d  for  discoimt ;  a  if  an  ablirei 


BANKS. 


1814 


1816 


5  a  17  p. 


par  a  6  p.    i  3  a  9^  p. 


MaiM I 

New  Hampshire ..  : 

Vennont | 

Boston para*20p.  ,  7  a  35  p. 

Other  MaaMcboMtts 

Rhode  Island '  I 

Connecticat \ 

New  York  city par  a  3  p. 

New  York  country i 

Philadelphia standard.       stsndard.     ,  standard. 

Other  Pennsylvania 7|  d.  3  a  10  d.         4|  a  14  d. 

New  Jersey I  ..  i  psra5d. 

DeUware Ia4d.  2  a  6  d.        .3a9d. 

Baltimore 3  a  5  d.  SaO|d.      !  9|  a  7  d. 

Other  Maryland 3  s  10  d. 

District  of  ColumbU '  4al0d. 

Virginia '  5  a  10  d.      >  par  a  S  d.       p«ra6p. 

Virginia,  Western ! 

North  Carolina !  5  a  10  d.      |2|p.a8d.      para  6  p. 

Sovth  Carolina 5  a  10  d.  3  a  8  p. 

Georgia 9  a  10  d. 


Louisiana 

Mississippi I 

Ttenessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 5a7|d. 

Michigan 

United  Sutes  Branch  Bauk 

Notes 

American  silTfr 7  a  la   p. 


I 


3  a  10  d. 


I  6  a  lOd. 
.  6  a  13  d. 


1817         i 


3d. a  4  p. 


per  a  Si  p. 

3d. 

standard, 
par  a  9  d. 
par. 

par  a  lo  d. 
par  a  44  d. 
3  a  10  d. 
par  a  0  d. 
1  p.  a  t  d. 

1  p.aSd. 
8  4.  a  4  p 
I  d. 


9a6d. 
4|  a  6  d. 
4  a  15d. 


\ 


a  a  17  p.         7  a  17  p.      |  par  a  5  p.    i 
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BANKS. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vennont 

Boston 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  I»land 

Connecticut 

New  York  city 

New  York  country... 

PhiladelphU 

Other  Pennsylrania. 

New  Jeney 

I>elaware 

Baltimore 

Other  Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . , 

Virginia 

Virginia.  Wentem.... 

North  Carolina 

Booth  Carolina 


Georgia. 
Florida. . 


Alabama., 


Mississippi . 


Kentucky . . . . 

Missouri 

nUnois 


Ohio 

Miehigan 

I/aiCod  States  Branch  Bank 


1833 


1  aSd. 
3d. 

I  a3d. 
I  a2d. 
2d. 

i  a  3d. 
pi»r. 
I  a  Gd. 
standard, 
par  a  3  d. 
p*r. 
par. 

I  a'3d. 

f  aid. 
3  a  H  d. 
a  a  4|  d. 
f  a3d. 
Iia5d. 


3Ad. 

30  a  50  d. 


4al0d.         10  d. 
2  a  3  d.  3d. 

3d.  3d. 


I  i  a  3  d. 
I  3d. 
;  1  a  I|  d. 
;  par. 
!  1  a5d. 
I  standard. 

par  a  3  d. 

par  aid. 
I  par. 
I  iafd. 

1  a  Ud. 

ialld. 

1  a  3d. 

5d. 

n  a  Ui  d. 

1  a  .'S  d. 

3}  a9d. 


1  a  ad. 
3d. 

la  l|d. 
par. 
I  a3d. 
standard, 
par  a  5  d. 
par  a  1|  d. 
par  aid. 

1  ali  d. 
I  a  IH* 
fa  3d. 
5d. 

3  a  md. 
3  a  .s  d. 
3  a  13  d. 


I|a8d.        Sa7d. 


38  a  34  d. 
43  a  73  d. 


35  d. 

rod. 


I 


10  d. 
li  a  3  d. 
3a3d. 

1  a3d. 

1|  a  a  d. 

1  a  I|d. 
i  par. 
I  I  d. 

>  standard, 
i  par  a  li  d. 
I  par. 
I  par. 
I  k  d. 

;  '«»• 

I  1  a  II  d. 
iafd. 
4  a5d. 
3|aMd. 
I  a  3d. 
3|  a  3  d. 


3a  7d. 


sod. 

&5a7f  d. 


5al2|d.     '.'iaRd.  3  a  6  d.  A  a  6  d. 

I  a  3d.  \  a  1  4.  V %  \ H.        \  rar. 
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BANKS. 


Maina 

N«w  Haapaihlre . 

Ymrmtumt 

BfaMackoaetta.. .. 


Coaoecticat . 

New  York  city 

N«w  York  oooBtry.. 

Philadelphia 

Other  Pemuylrania. 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 

Baliiiiiore 

Other  Maryland 

District  of  GolambU. 

Vlrfiola 

Virfinls,  Western... 

North  Carolina 

South  CaroUaa 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alsbaaa 

Loaisiana 

MiaaisMppi 

Teooesaee 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Illinois 

Indiaon 

Ohio 

Michigan 


1838 


UaSd. 
laSd. 
laSd. 
la  2d. 
la  Sd. 
1  aid. 
p»r. 

standard. 
par  a  1  d. 
par  a  1|  d. 
para  1  d. 

rir  a  4  d. 
*Ud. 
laid. 
1  a  U  d. 
31  a  4  d. 
4  a  m  d. 

1  a  31  d. 

2  a  4d. 

20  a  23  d. 
4a6d. 
6a  7  d. 
Oa  lOd. 
25  a  33  d. 


31  a  4  d. 
3d. 


1829 


laUd. 
laid. 
1  a  1  d. 
laid. 

1  aid. 
la  ijd. 
p«r. 

Uafld. 
standard, 
par  aid. 
par  a  2d. 

laid, 
laid, 
{aid. 
3  a  31  d. 
21  a  31  d. 
11  a  2d. 

2  a  21  d. 

10  a  15  d. 
4a  Ad. 
5a6d. 
6  a  lOd. 
23  a  33  d. 


21  a  31  d. 
3d. 


I  a  11  d. 

1  a  ll  d. 
I  1  s  l{  d. 
1  l*lfd. 

1  a  U  d. 

1  a  11  d. 

IfiS. 

;  standard. 
I  par  a  1  d. 

par  a  11  d. 

par  aid. 

i»id. 

1  to  Id. 

2  a  21  d. 
11  a  21  d. 

I  a  1|  d. 

II  a  2|  d. 

10  a  13  d. 

4d. 

5d. 

71  d. 

26  a  35  d. 


21  a  3  d. 
2  a  Sd. 


1831 


laid. 
l»f  d 

I  a|d. 
laid. 

!:|S: 

far  a  1  d. 
a  1  d. 
•tsndsrd. 
par  a  2  d. 
par  a  1  d. 
par  aid. 
par  a  {  d. 
laid. 

I  al  d. 

II  d. 
Ia2d. 
iaSd. 

I  a  3d. 
lOd. 

5  a  15  d. 
3  a3d. 
A  d. 

A  a  7f  d. 
20a33d. 

no  sales. 
1IO  sales, 
lis  3  d. 

II  a  2d. 


1832 


laid, 
fal  d. 
{aid. 
laid, 
laid, 
laid, 
par  aid. 

I  a  tl  d. 
standard. 
par  a  lid. 
para  Id. 
par  aid. 
par  a  i  d. 
laid. 
i»fd. 
laid. 
11a  21  d. 
11a  2d. 

II  a  2d. 
21  a  10  d. 
10  d. 
Ad. 

4  a  Ad. 
Ad. 
Ad. 

20  a  25  d. 
no  salen. 
no  sales, 
no  sales. 
Ila  3d. 
lid. 


1883 


iald. 
al  d. 
al  d. 
a  I  d. 
laid, 
lal  d. 

Jar  a  1  d. 
a  lid. 
sratidsrd. 
p«r  a  3  d. 
parat  d. 

rr  a  1  d. 
aid. 
1  a  II  d. 
laid. 

I  a  11  d. 
U  aSd. 

II  a  3d. 
U  a  3  d. 
31  a  JO  d. 
10  a20d. 

4  alOd. 
3a5d. 

5  a  A  d. 
3a  Ad. 
3a2A  d. 
no  sales. 
no  sales, 
no  sales. 
Ua4d. 
11a  2d. 


18M 


1  a  lid. 
1  a  lid. 
1  a  11  d. 
I  a  ll  d. 
1  a  lid. 
1  d. 

par  a  Id. 
laSd. 
standard, 
par  a  1|  d. 
par  aid. 

ftf  a  1  d. 
d. 
Hat  d. 
1  a  Sd. 
laSd. 
llalld. 

1  aSd. 
2a7d. 
4a7d. 
no  sales. 

7  a  10  d. 
Ad. 

8  a  10  4. 
Ad. 

2  a  Ad. 


Ad. 

2a4d. 
A  a  Sid. 
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19^ 

1836 

1817 

1838 

IS» 

I»40 

^       liii 

Mslne....... 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

1  d. 

Id. 

Id. 

par  a  1  d. 

Id, 

tlandard. 

par  a  2d. 

^ar  a  1  d. 

par  aid. 

laid. 

laid, 

1  A  I  d. 

laid. 

1  a  td. 

3d. 

Id. 

3  a  3  d. 
ba  sales. 

4  aftd. 
3|ata. 

4  a  Ad. 

If  aid. 

ntisalea. 
4d. 

5  a  4  d.        1 
21  a  3  d.      , 

Id,              1 

laid. 

a  1  d. 

a  1  d. 

aid, 

aid. 

aid. 
par  aid. 
1  a  Jld. 
itantLud. 
par  all  d. 
par  a  1  d. 
pir  a  1  d. 

*4d. 

aid. 

a  Id* 
i>a]|d. 
Ila  5.14, 
vaSd. 
2a3d, 
3  a  3  d. 
DO  KaJ#s. 
Sard. 

na«d, 

3  a  G  d, 
3a&d, 
laid, 
no  salca. 
3  4  fld^ 

SaSld, 

3  a  3d. 
3a3d. 

1  *  ' 

a  1 

a  ) 

a  i 

lal 

1  as 

d. 

d. 
d. 
d. 
d, 

^d. 

pvaSld. 

par  a  2|  d^ 
par  a  2|  d. 
p4ra  aid. 
par  a  2|  d, 
par  a  l|  d. 
par  a  3  p. 
par  a  3  p. 
sDilislani. 
psr  a  3  d, 
par  a  214. 

Pa'lld. 

a  3  J. 

la  ad. 

1  a  N  d. 
1  «  4  d. 

3a3U. 
21  a  10  d. 
lalOd. 
fio  ulrs, 
31  a  20  d, 
21  a  laid. 
71  a  30  d. 
A  a  M  d, 
2i  a  ^  d. 
4  a  LOd. 
Sla7d. 
t  a  7  d, 
a  aG|  d. 
\  a  2'i  d. 
3aep. 

f  d.  a  a  p. 

1  d.  a  J  p. 
1  d   a  3  p. 
1  d.  a  7  p. 
1  d,  a  fi  p. 
1  d.  a  li  p. 
l»«ra  13  p. 
id,  a  10 p. 
^tandiiPd. 
par  a  3  d. 
i  d.  aSp. 
par. 

par  a  11  4. 
laid, 
para  lid. 
Ia4d. 
11.  Ad. 

1  »(Sd. 
1*74. 
II  a  L(»  d. 
no  sales.     1 
3  a  lid. 
par  a  7  d. 
.^a  l!»il. 
14  13  4. 

?.vr- 

2  agd. 
A  a  10  d. 
p.^al4p. 

a|  a  3  p. 

a  a  A  p. 
3  a3p« 
tadp. 

2  a  1}  p. 

2  a  Gp. 

aj  »  7  p 

I  a  A  p. 
standard. 
par  aid. 
pur  a  3  p. 
par. 

para  [p. 
pur  m  1  4. 
i  p,  a  J  d. 
pjT  >  a  d. 

3  a  3d. 

|a3d. 
irt.  alp. 

II  Hsod. 
no  sales. 
3  a  10  d. 
lp,al<J4. 
U  a  m  d, 
H  a  10  d. 
3a9d. 

A  add. 
>afld, 
3  a  0  d. 
3iaAd. 
10 a  ltd,    ' 
afaTp. 

4.  a  3  p. 
d.  a  Ap. 
d.  a  Ap. 
A  d.  a  &  p. 
d.  a  A  p. 
d,  a  3  p. 
1  :  d.  a  Gp. 

New  HaispAhire., ,.,.,,,. 

W  assflphtiattts 

nikode  Ulaad... », 

Ctfti'n^iiruF ,.. , ...... 

Na*  York  eily.... ........: 

para  l|d. 
pir  a  3|  d. 
Piandard. 
p^r  a  3  d. 
pur  aid. 
par  aid, 
1  a  1  d, 
par  a  2  d. 
par  a  31  d. 
laid, 

2|aVd. 

iJaliM. 
3  a  ltd, 
na  s«leL 
A  a  13  d. 
Aal^d, 
daVffld. 
S*  J5d. 
2|  a  §  d. 
uu  asle*. 
3a8d. 
3  a  ttd. 

New  Ytvk  country....... 

FhiiadirJphfa. 

1  fld.  a  ep. 

aUtidard. 

Oilier  P«ti  ii»fttaaia ...... 

Naw  Jervey.  ,..<...«....,. 

Dwlawire. .........   ...... 

Midtiwv ».,,.,,.., 

,  para  Id. 
Hd.  SAlp. 
par. 

'  par. 

0«ker  Mar^ttttd........,, 

p^r  a  5  d. 

Diii!tk!t  of  Oilurabii. ..... 

Vlffinta ......>,.... 

i  par  a  1  d, 
1   par  a  3d, 

VifffiDia,  Wrstera........ 

N«fth  Ckrtilias ...«», 

laid. 
laid. 

South  Carotina. .,..,.,.,.. 

3  p.  a  Id. 

Geoiwi^^^ ,^_   _  ^^^, 

1  a40d. 

Florida..., , 

r&d. 

A1ai«Hn.. ,.     .,,  ,,,,    . 

Aa  lOd. 

laGd, 

Mtesifslppl,.. 

10  a  SO  d. 

Tvfiiipafre,  ............ ..« 

KeiiiM<:ky  ..,«,,.,..,,.•., 
MUMvarl.., 

«  4  13  d. 

4a7d. 

3a7d. 

Itkitele. 

U  a  B  d, 
ij  a  10  d« 
Sit  l.'Sd, 
l«ali4. 

fftifiuia                       .    ^  i. 

OMe... 

MieWgiin 

AMMvrieaD  tklvvff..... ... .. 

Isffl 

3d. 
lap. 
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The  following  table  of  suspensions  is  abstracted  i 
of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  dated  January 


STATES 
AND   TERRITORIES. 

Whole  num- 
ber of  Banks. 

Number  of 
Banks    which 

entirely    in 
1839. 

Number  of 

Banka     which 

suspended    in 

part. 

N 

Bai 

no 

Maine 

68 
28 
21 

131 
63 
30 

198 
32 

'S 

34 
G 
25 
10 
14 
40 
8 
19 

14 

7 

.J 

2 

9 
5 

3 

y, 

ia 

4 

17 
40 

9 
30 

5 
20 

I 

IH 
2 
19 

il 

5 
15 

9 

15 
2 

8 

4 

14 

1 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont   

Jiaasachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

NewYork 

New  Jersey.*.-. 

PfifinsjWania  .«.....•?*.< 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

North  Cart>Iina 

South  Carx}lina  .  ^  ........ . 

Georgia 

Alabama 

li^nisiana  ....,..,..  r   ,. . 

llisaiasiDDl 

wia»wM|>|«. 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Michigan 

Arkanaas 

TiRRITORlBS. 

Florida 

Wisconsin 

Total,  including  branches.. 
Number  of  branches. . . .  . 

959 
109 

1 

343 

«      1 

Total,  without  branches.  ! 

H«>              ! 

*  One  not  in  operation,  and  one  broken,  dtc. 


t  Two  p 


STATEBfENT  of  Piices  of  Shares  in  the  Banks  of  the  City  < 

Periods  in  1838,  1841,  and  18 


BANKS. 

Capital. 

Par 

value  of 
Shares. 

Prices  of 

Shares 

14    Aug. 

1838. 

Shares    14th 
Aug.  1838. 

Pri 

SI 

27 

11 

United  States  Bank 

Bank  of  North  America  .... 

Bank  of  Pennsylvania 

Farmers'  and  Mechanics'. .. 
Philadelphia 

dollars. 

35,000,000 

1,000,000 

2,500,000 

1,250.000 

1,800,000 

1,000,000 

1,400,000 

350,000 

1,000,000 

250,000 

250,000 

600,000 

5.000,000 

600,000 

401.300 

250,000 

100 
400 
400 
50 
100 
50 
35 
35 
50 
60 
50 
50 
60 
50 
50 
60 

123 
408 
500 
02 
108 
03 
54 
68 
60 
60 
75 
75 
53 

J?* 

56 

dnllara. 

43,050.000 

1,020,000 

3,12\000 

l,5.'i0.000 

1,944.000 

1,<GO.OOO 

2,160.000 

480.000 

1,000,000 

300.000 

375,000 

750.000 

6,300,000 

535,000 

441,430 

275,000 

3 

9 

Commerdsl 

Mechsnica' 

Northern  Liberties 

Schuylkill 

Southwark 

Kensington 

Penn  Township 

Girard 

Western   

Manofactnrers'&  Mechanics' 
Novamnnsinir.  ...■..>■ 

Sixteen  Bsnlu.... 

52,451,300 

.. 

.. 

63,565,430 

'*  In  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama 
in  the  union,  the  aggregate  amount  of  bank  capital,  acco 
was  84,1 12,504  dollars.  There  are  no  returns  of  the  pres 
those  States,  published  by  the  treasury  department,  as  in  p 
statements  as  have  bccu  ^\i\>\\%\ve^^  \\.>«^>Mv^^^t  that 
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capital  in  these  three  states  is  now  something  less  than  23,000,000  dollars.  This  is  its 
nominal  value,  but  from  the  quality  of  the  securities  in  which  it  is  invested,  the  proprietors 
of  the  shares  might  not  be  able  to  realise  more  than  half  the  sum  stated  were  the  con- 
cerns of  these  banks  brought  to  a  settlement.  In  the  states  of  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Arkansas  and  in  the  Florida  territory,  the  banking  results  descend  still  nearer  to  the 
point  of  annihilation  than  in  the  instances  just  cited. 

*^  A  reference  to  the  return  of  the  aggregate  bank  capital  of  the  country  affords  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  enormous  extent  of  the  losses  from  banking  to  which  the  shareholders 
have  been  subjected.  At  the  close  of  1839,  the  entire  bank  capital  was  358,442,692 
dollars.  Since  that  period,  and  down  to  this  time  (November,  1843),  considerable  sums 
have  been  withdrawn  by  the  closing  up  of  concerns  which  had  not  lost  all  their  capital. 
On  the  other  hand,  much  larger  additions  have  been  made  by  the  creation  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  new  banks ;  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  state  of  New  York  than  elsewhere, 
•ince,  under  what  is  termed  the  ^  free  banking  system,'  every  itidividual  who  has  any  pra^ 
perty  can  become  a  money  coiner  hy  pledging  it  to  the  state  goventment,  andy  consequendy^ 
every  individual  is  strongly  tempted  to  become  a  creator  of  paper  money  for  the  chance  of 
gaining  a  profit  on  the  amount  which  can  be  kept  in  circulation. 

Free  Banking  System  of  New  York. — "  It  is  impossible  that  a  system  of  banking 
like  the  one  now  in  operation  in  New  York,  which  holds  out  such  strong  inducements  to 
over-issuing  and  over-loaning,  should  not,  sooner  or  later,  be  productive  of  injurious 
consequences  to  the  community  generally,  and  especially  so  to  the  trading  portion  of  it. 
Under  the  free  banking  laws  of  that  state,  the  comptroller  is  required  to  deliver  bank- 
notes to  any  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  being  thrown  into  circulation  to  any  extent 
which  may  be  asked  for  upon  a  corresponding  amount  of  state  stocks  or  mortgages  being 
deposited  with  him  as  security  for  redemption. 

'*  lu  the  enactment  of  this  law,  '  the  only  object,*  says  Mr.  Gallatin,  '  which  seems 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  is  not  the  danger  of  suspension,  but  the 
ultimate  redemption  of  the  notes  put  in  circulation.'  That  object  has  not,  however,  al- 
ways, nor  generally,  been  accomplished.  In  the  numerous  instances  of  failures  of  the 
free  banks,  the  securities  deposited  for  the  redemption  of  their  issues  have  been  found 
insufficient  for  that  purpose.  This  has  been  one  source  of  loss  to  the  bill-holders,  while 
the  long  period  usually  required  for  the  conversion  of  real  estate  and  stocks  into  money 
is  another  source  of  injury,  since  most  of  the  persons  in  whose  hands  the  issues  of  faileci 
banks  usually  remain  are  constrained,  by  their  urgent  wants,  to  sell  them  at  a  great  loss 
to  those  who  have  the  means  of  purchasing  them  on  speculation. 

''  One  of  the  reasons  urged  in  favour  of  permitting  every  individual  in  a  state  to  be- 
come an  issuer  of  paper  money  was  the  superior  safety  of  slate  stocks  and  mortgages,  as  a 
basis  on  which  to  found  a  paper  circulation.  In  respect  to  state  stocks,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  great  mass  which  have  been  issued  are  considerably  below  par,  and  no 
inconsiderable  portion  have  fallen  fifty  per  cent  below  the  par  rate,  and  from  thence  to 
nearly  the  point  of  annihilation ;  while  the  solid  ones  are  all  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
are  not  inclined  to  part  with  them  on  any  terms  to  free  bankers. 

**  A  reliance  on  a  steady  and  permanent  value  of  real  estate  has  proved  to  have  been 
equally  unsafe.  Take,  for  instance,  real  property  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  is  the 
most  wealthy  one  in  the  country,  and  has  made  the  greatest  advancement  in  business  and 
population,  and,  consequently,  it  might  reasonably  be  concluded,  that  real  estate  would 
there  maintain  its  value  if  anywhere.  A  reference  to  the  official  returns  of  the  assessed 
Tftlueof  real  estate  in  the  city  of  New  York,  gives  the  following  results: — 


YEARS. 

DolUr*. 

1833... 

148,733.415 
S3J.74a,303 
lPrl,n^434 
17O,40!)/>4S 

1835 

1930 

IH39 

IS« 

««  In  1836,  the  population  was  estimated  at  about  280,000,000  ;  in  1840,  it  was,  by 
ftDenameration,  found  to  be  312,710,000;  and,  in  1842,  it  was  estimated  at  3SQ{^<^<^$^^^. 
There  had  been  erected,  between  the  years  1836  and  V%4d>  tot  >\i^  ^<(i^^m\cvt^^>AQ;^  ^V 
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this  additional  population,  a  suitable  number  of  dwellings,  \ 
ings,  and,  generally  speaking,  of  a  quality  superior  to  any 
viously  existed.  There  should,  then,  be  added  to  the  valui 
cent,  that  being  the  ratio  of  increase  of  population.  Accoi 
turn  of  real  estate  in  New  York  city,  in  1842,  should  have  b 
twenty-Bve  per  cent  superadded  for  an  increase  since  183d 
292,177,879  dollars. 

<<Tiie  actual  decline,  then,  in  the  value  of  real  estate  in 
1842  is  ll/>.688,837  dollars,  being  the  difference  between  w 
in  1842,  and  what  they  would  have  been,  had  the  prices  ol 
may,  perhaps,  be  imagined  that  the  valuation  in  1842  wi 
quence  of  the  depression  in  business  and  other  causes  of 
might  be  some  reason  for  such  a  conjecture,  were  not  the  < 
by  a  subsequent  decline  in  prices  of  real  estate,  as  will  be 
when  they  are  laid  before  the  public."* 

•  Table  of  Prices  and  Currency,  to  show  the  relative  Circulatir 

prepared  by  Mr.  Tilden. 


YEARS. 

Baak  CirJ  ^i^"' 
cuUUon.  1  3^^^, 

Oat*  per 
Bu»hel. 

Beef  per 
BarrvL 

January  Ip 
I83fi......... 

dollaia.   idlr.   ctn. 
103.GOT,495      5     M 
HO.301,038      7     60 
M9.I»\H90,   10     H7 
116.138,910      8     Ji 
n.%170^5      9     W) 
106.968.572:     6    00 

Jlr.  cu.jdlr.  cts.  dlr.  cts. 
1     00        0    74        0    75 

ct«, 

40 

61 

67 

5* 

62 

36 

dlr.  ct».  t 
9    25 

1U6 

1  45 

2  06 
1     9.S 
1     75 

1      IH 

0  90        1     13 

1  07   1     1     20 
0    84         1     15 
0    B3        i     15 

0    75        0    67 

9    75 

I8»7 

1838 

IS    00 
14     12 

lug 

15     HT 

1840 

12    «5 

"  By  subsequent  contractions  of  the  currency,  and,  for  a  short  1 
level,  prices  of  some  of  the  above  articles  were  reduced  consideral 
quotations.  It  is  not  contended  by  Mr.  Tilden,  that  there  were  i 
raise  and  to  lower  prices  besides  the  variations  in  the  Iwnk  loans  ai 
fluctuations  in  the  supply  of  some  of  tiic  commodities  as  compj 
greater  than  in  former  years,  when  prices,  instead  of  fluctuating  uf 
and  100  per  cent,  did  not  var}-  more  tlian  twenty  or  twcnty-tive  pci 

"  It  appears  by  the  table,  that  flour  rose  from  five  dollars  fifty 
at  New  York,  in  1835 —  to  ten  dollars  eighty-seven  cents,  the  pi 
scended,  at  the  close  of  1839,  to  six  dollars  per  barrel.  It  lias  sub 
lower  price.  In  an  equal  number  of  years  immediately  precedin 
1834,  prices  varied  only  from  four  dollars  eighty-three  cents  to  fi^ 
barrel;  the  fluctuations  in  the  former  case  extending  to  ninety-flv 
latter  to  eighteen  per  cent.  The  excessive  enlargement  of  currei 
mous  alternations  in  its  amount,  and  in  the  amount  of  bank  loans,  a 

'*  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  former  period,  1830  to  1834,  the 
remarked,  was  in  as  sound  a  state,  according  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Gi 
upon  the  principles  on  which  the  currency  system  is  founded,  and  t 
naged.  Tlie  bank  circulation,  from  1830  to  18.34,  did  not  exceed  94 
75,666,986  dollars,  and  the  loans,  3*24, 11 9,499  dollars. 

•*  It  has  been  contended  by  those  who  deny  that  the  currency'  w, 
cess,  timt  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  flour  was  attributable  to  bad  seas 
tent— but  as  there  was  but  one  unusually  bad  season  from  1835  to  1 
alternations  in  prices  cannot  be  accounted  for  from  that  cause. 

"  Again,  as  a  proof  of  the  scarcity  of  bread  stuflTs,  the  fact  that 
has  been  strongly  dwelt  upon,  and  been  pretty  generally  deemed 

Sosition  taken  by  those  who  maintain,  in  common  with  Mr.  Tilden 
uctuations  in  prices  was  to  be  found  in  the  variations  of  curren< 
system  of  trusting  which  prevailed  during  the  period  in  question. 

**  It  is  true,  then,  that  during  the  years  when  wheat  and  other  | 
were  at  the  highest  prices,  we  imported  to  the  extent  of  several  mil 
came,  too,  from  countries  in  which  the  cost  of  production  is  usual 
from  countries  wbere  pnce%  axe  ^XxaonX  %.V«ia^«  in  advance  of  our  pi 
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**  The  number  of  bankg,  however,  which  have  been  governed  by  men  who  have  had 
the  firmness  of  principle  to  resist  temptations  laid  open  to  them  by  the  false  position  in 
which  they  are  placed,  as  trustees  of  property  of  which  they  are  likely  to  become  the 
princippl  borrowers  ;  the  number  of  banks  which,  under  the  management  of  such  men, 
have  been  conducted  with  a  prudent  and  honest  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  stock- 
holders, are  few  in  comparison  with  those  which  have  been  deeply  injured  or  utterly 
ruined  by  the  imprudence  or  misconduct  of  their  managers.  *  It  is  believed,'  says  Mr. 
Nathan  Appleton,  *  that  in  all  cases  of  bank  failures  in  Massachusetts,  the  failure  of  the 
principal  stockholders  and  directors  has  accompanied,  or  preceded,  the  failure  of  the 
bank.  The  great  point,  therefore,  to  be  guarded  against  is,  the  liability  of  banks  to  fali 
into  few  hands  to  be  used  for  their  private  speculations.'  This  sound  advice  from  one 
familiar  with  the  art  of  banking,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  banking,  was  given  in  1831. 
It  was,  like  many  other  wise  suggestions  from  the  same  source,  disregarded  by  the  share- 
holders  of  banks. 

"  In  some  other  parts  of  the  country,  entire  capitals  have  been  sunk  in  gambling  ope- 
rations of  the  directors  of  banks  and  their  associates,  who  were  interested  with  them;  and 
the  instances  are  not  rare,  where  the  assets  of  a  bank  proved  to  be  insufficient  to  redeem  its 
circulation ;  while  in  other  cases,  the  depositors,  bill-holders,  and  proprietors,  were  all 
stripped  of  their  property.  There  were  banks  in  this  state  (Massachusetts),  and  some  of  them 
under  the  management  of  individuals  who  clamoured  loudly  against  all  banks  as  ^aristO' 
crftfic  monojH)lieSy*  whose  assets  would  not  redeem  their  circulation  and  their  deposits. 
In  these  instances,  the  losses  fell  with  the  greatest  weight  upon  the  most  helpless  and 
poorest  members  of  society.  And  such  has  generally  been  the  case  with  ruined  banks,  of 
whose  impending  fate  the  managers  and  their  friends,  and  others  who  can  obtain  access  to 
correct  sources  of  information,  have  had  such  early  warnings  as  to  induce  them  to  sell  out 
their  shares  before  they  fell  into  discredit,  and  the  buyers,  as  one  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect, have  generally  been  among  that  class  of  the  community  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred. 

**  In  truth,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  losses  upon  banking  fall  mainly 
on  the  most  helpless  portion  of  the  community,  while  the  benefits  which  may  be  supposed 
to  arise  from  the  use  of  bank  capitals  are  chiefly  shared  among  the  most  shrewd,  enter- 
prising, and  intelligent  classes  of  society. 

'<  The  shares  in  the  United  States  Bank  were,  more  than  in  most  instances,  held  by 
persons  of  large  capitals  as  permanent  investments,  and  by  others  who  dealt  in  them  on 
speculation.  Still,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  its  capital,  at  the  period  of  its  ruin,  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  persons  referred  to.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Dunlap,  its  president,  in  a 
memorial  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  thus  alludes  to  this  portion  of  its  stockholders. 
*  They  are  widows,  orphan  children,  persons  retiretl  from  business  and  active  life,  and 
not  capitalists  only  ;  and  all  of  them  have  been  and  arc  sufferers  against  their  will,  with- 
out their  personal  agency,  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  redress  by  themselves.' 

country  hns  been  in  its  natural  and  sound  condition,  namely,  on  a  level  with  the  currencies  of  the 
countries  from  whence  those  imports  were  made. 

**  It  was  not,  however,  because  of  an  insufficiency  of  food  of  home  production  that  the  foreign 
articles  were  imported.  They  were  forced  upon  us  by  an  artiiicial  rise  of  prices,  originating  in, 
and  prom(ite<l  by,  over-is<ui*s  of  currency  and  credit,  accompanied,  as  usual,  by  a  spirit  of  specula- 
tion, which  was  more  strongly  directed  to  transactions  in  provisions  than  to  dealings  in  other  pro- 
duett  of  industry  ;  and  more  especially  were  the  articles  of  bc<-f,  pork,  and  flour,  the  favourite  ob- 
jects of  the  gamblers,  and  the  bimks  in  the  middle  and  western  states  which  afforded  them  tbe  means 
of  elevating  and  sustaining  their  prices. 

**  The  importation  of  provisions  mode  a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  who  over- 
looked or  were  ignorant  of  the  eflect  of  a  redundant  currency,  and  of  the  speculative  movements 
•upcriuduced  l>y  it  on  prices.  They  naturally  regarded  it  as  an  evidence  that  the  rise  of  prices  was 
caused  wholly  l>y  a  deficient  domestic  supply.  If  they  had  looked  into  the  custom-house  returns 
they  would  have  seen,  that  a  large  amount  of  other  articles ;  of  which,  as  of  provisions,  we  had  an 
abundance,  and  even  a  superfluity,  were  also  imported,  and,  in  many  instances,  were  re-exported. 
There  was  not,  in  point  of  fact,  anv  insufficiency  of  home-produced  grain,  or  provisions  of  any 
kind,  during  the  years  in  which  we  imported  these  articles.  Tliis  will  be  made  manifest  beyond  all 
contradiction  or  disbelief." 

VOL.  II.  7  « 
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"  Before  the  final  bankruptcy  of  this  institution,  a  larg 
speculators  and  by  wealthy  individuals  who  had  the  means 
and  prospects,  were  sold  out  by  their  proprietors,  and  proba 
persons  of  smaller  means,  ana,  consequently,  the  stockhol 
career,  have  become  more  numerous  than  at  any  earlier  peri 
lished  in  1840,  it  appears  that  there  were — 

dollars. 

1S57  peisoiu  boldinf  stock  oT  the  valM  of         IM  i 

1577       „  „  „  „  «,000  ( 

614         „  H  »  »  !•.«»  ' 

30       ^  «  M  »  50,«00and 

**  From  the  comparatively  few  heavy  shareholders,  it  ma 
the  largest  portion  of  the  sufferers  by  the  ruin  of  the  United 
narrow,  or  in  very  moderate  pecuniary  circumstances.     In 
the  following  statement: — 

Tbe  number  of  ahareo  held  by  femalea 

n  tt  ,»  ezeeuton  and  gnardiana 

,t  „  „  tnuteea 

„  „  „  benerolent  InstiCadons  . 

'^  These  unfortunate  persons  not  only  lost  the  par  value 
bable  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  shares  were  purch 
twenty-five  per  cent ;  and,  in  some  instances,  as  high  as  fo 
prices  were  obtainable  within  a  short  period  of  the  origin  of 
gravation  of  the  feelings  of  the  sufierer,  there  can  hardly  be 
of  shares  were  purchased  at  par  and  upwards  after  its  capiU 
rities  which,  to  a  great  extent,  were  of  little  or  do  value,  ai 
worth  of  the  shares,  when  purchased,  was  not  equal  to  half  t! 
a  still  larger  amount  was  purchased  somewhat  under  par,  v 
ous  condition.  Such  will  generally  be  the  case  with  ruine 
manage  them  and  others  acquainted  with  the  facts  necessa 
will  sell  out  their  shares,  and  they  will  generally  fall  into  th 
gent  and  most  helpless  portion  of  the  community,  they  bei 
into  purchases  of  stocks  at  the  declining  prices  usually  attei 
an  unthrifty  or  a  ruined  corporation. 

**  An  official  statement,  emanating  from  the  banks  in  : 
United  States  Bank,  shows  that  a  still  greater  proportion  < 
small  proprietors,  and  by  charitable  institutions,  by  femalec 
latter  institution.     The  returns  of  shareholders  in  1840  sho^ 

dollar*. 
0327  pemons  holding  stock  of  Uie  ralae  of        100 
2831       „  ^  «  H  SOO 

1461       „«..».  I'OO 

**  The  balance  of  their  shares  were  owned  in  sums  of  4(1 
those  larger  proprietors  were  probably,  as  in  case  of  the  Uni 
SODS  retired  from  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  and  who,  conse 
and  to  the  entire  ruin  of  many  of  them,  had  confided  their  pr 
agents  who,  as  events  have  shown,  were  utterly  unworthy  of 

**  The  number  of  shares  in  these  institutions  held  by 

Females 

Kjiecutors.  guardiansp  and  trustees 

Officers  of  benevolent  Institutions 

'<  It  is  probable  that  a  great  portion  of  the  remaining  a 
owned  by  a^ed  and  retired  persons,  or  by  others  who  had  n 
to  manage  their  property,  and,  therefore,  were  willing  to  ] 
in  the  best  events,  the  income  would  be  below  the  ordinarjf 
compensation  for  a  rate  of  interest  restrained  by  an  impolil 
market  value  of  money,  they  expected  safety^  but  they  fall 
long  run,  as  respecu  most  of  tbe  banks,  while  banks  adhei 
rhey  are  based  atid  adm\u\&UT^^r 
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BoeTOH  Bank  Dividends. 


BANKS. 


Atlulle. 


C«>1ii«i1iUb  . 


I^lolw... 

Onulte  ....... 

H&IIllltjOQ    ..!..< 

lilfrrcb«iiti\... 

Kortii...... 

SI1043  mmd  Lealkvr 


Gm^ilBL 


OctOIlK,  Ifttl* 


]lli)dnd.  Aaoiinl, 


OCn.OOi 


lU.OM 


J 


1      n 
s      „ 

1    .* 


itt^oik 

TrcinoBi ., 

Tnulcrs' ....... 

Wubinc^on  * ,  * 

Tout 

IKrl^cQ^.^pr.  IMS 

IserMw.  


»m,000  13  per  fit. 

i,ooi,oto  aj   „ 

»t^o«  I  »     ,. 

i^iooiooo  i  4     ^ 


it.wa 

SI.OW 

3«.0M 

Mjtm 


watM  I 


SI'!"' 


n^lMW 


13^700 


47l,t^ 


Anm  ita. 


AphiL,  IftHi 


Dirldnul.    AuApftl,    DltMendJ  Aiii«iuit. 


ilporet. 

*  . 
1     ,. 

*  t. 

TdlLpLili, 
J    perct. 

t      ,i 

I      „ 

n  » 

1         m 

t    peret 


dellm. 


16400 
70,000 

1IMI30 
M,000 

».")»« 
7,300 


»S^7* 


^ 


pare*. 


!*  " 

t  z 

i  « 

*  M 

1  ., 

u  » 


dcillin. 


11,600 
11,000 


10,000 
13^00 

&;uo 
m*o« 

J  0.000 
io,ooa 


4^500 

«o,ooo 
»a.ooo 

13^000 

15^000 
It,  BOO 

Sfi.'tOO 

i9;sao 

A,000 
IQ^Oit 

nj9$ 


IM,*Ot 


OoTOiu,   1S44. 


DitifkAid,    Araou&t. 


I   per  cl. 


3      » 

a     ^ 
*    « 


13,000 

it,eo» 

B,Q0O 

a3,o«o 

11,300 
13,000 
3,t! 


13^000 
11,  AGO 


ISjOOO 
ItpOOO 
4^000 

lO^Oift 

11,000 


This  gives  six  dividends  on  a  capital  of  IT^OOOiOOO  dollars,  as  follows ; 

dollars.  dollars. 

April,  1842       ....     442,900  October,  1843  ....  417,000 

October,  1842       ....     471,150  April,  1844          ....  426,300 

April,  1843       ....     481,475  October,  1844                    .         .  480,000 

This  is  the  largest  October  dividend,  and  shows  considerable  improvement  in  the  profits 
of  the  banks  during  the  past  summer.  Notwithstanding  the  low  rate  of  money,  as  com- 
pared with  1843,  there  is  an  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent  in  the  profits,  which  probably 
arose  from  an  extension  of  credits  in  that  proportion.  Neither  banks  nor  stocks,  how* 
ever,  seem  to  command  confidence,  as  a  means  of  investment.  The  experience  of  past 
years  has  been  such,  as  to  prevent  much  disposition  to  put  money  in  banking  concerns, 

<*  From  the  remarks  of  Mr.  William  C.  Bryant  we  extract  the  following  passages. 
They  were  written  antecedent  to  the  suspension  of  1837,  and  are  in  correspondence 
with  the  views  maintained  by  him  at  a  still  earlier  period,  and  before  there  were  any 
sif^ns  of  a  revulsion.  They  indicate  the  opinions  of  one  familiar  with  the  true  principles 
of  currency  and  banking,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  results  of  our  system 
of  banking ;  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  foresee  and  predict  the  ill  consequences  which 
must  ultimately  flow  from  a  violation  of  those  principles. 

"  <  One  of  the  most  curious  circumstances,'  says  he,  *  connected  with  the  universal 
rage  for  speculation,  is  the  exceeding  gullibility  of  the  people.  No  scheme  seems  to  be 
too  vast  to  stagger  their  credulity.  The  most  impracticable  plans  are  received  as  easy  of 
accomplishment,  and  the  most  stupendous  projects  are  entered  upon  with  undoubting 
confidence,  as  if  they  were  '  trifles  light  as  air.'  The  thought  obtrudes  itself,  apparently, 
into  no  man's  mind,  that  there  is  a  stopping-place,  where  all  this  rapid  motion 
must  cease ;  that  the  machine,  urged  to  too  great  velocity,  will  at  last  fall  to  pieces. 
No  one  seems  to  anticipate  that  there  must  come  a  time  when  the  towering  fabric  which 
speculation  is  building  up,  grown  too  huge  for  its  foundation,  will  topple  on  the  heads 
of  its  projectors,  and  bury  them  in  its  ruins.  Every  one  acts  as  if  there  were  no  fear 
that  the  explosion  would  take  place,  while  he  is  in  danger.  Each  one  stretches  out  his 
hand  to  grasp  his  share  of  the  gambler's  spoils*  without  any  idea  that,  like  fairy  money, 
it  may  turn  to  worthless  rubbbh  in  bis  bands.    A  general  infatuatioa  \k3ul  ^vir^  ^^ 
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minds  of  the  community,  and  each  one  grows  wilder  in  his  lunacy  from  tistenin^io 
the  raving^s  of  those  around  him, 

"  *  In  the  meanwhile,  the  speculators  would,  indeed,  seem  to  have  discovered  tin 
Midas  art.  Their  touch  turns  every  thing  to  gold.  They  are  all  getting  rich.  Oee 
buys  the  refusal  of  a  farm  for  a  vast  deal  more  than  it  is  intrinsically  worth.  He  sells  ii 
to  another  for  a  large  advance  before  the  term  of  payment  has  arrived.  The  second 
sells  it  to  a  third,  the  third  to  a  fourth  ;  and,  in  this  way,  it  probably  passes  through  t 
dozen  hands,  before  the  first  instalment  of  the  original  price  is  paid.  Each  succe^iie 
purchaser  fancies  himself  rich,  and  the  one  into  whose  possession  the  property  fdlls  htf 
has  magnificent  plans  in  pros^ject,  and  thinks  that  he  is  the  richest  of  all.  But  pav^ar 
must  come,  and  come  ere  long,  we  fear,  to  many  an  unprepared  speculator,  and  ruddy 
wake  him  from  his  dream  of  fancied  wealth. 

"  *  The  vast  and  sudden  increase  which  the  paper  circulation  of  this  country  has  under- 
gone within  the  last  eighteen  months  (from  103,692,495  dollars  to  1 40,000,000  doUars)i 
is  the  cause  of  the  feverish  thirst  of  riches  which  the  community  now  exhibits  ;  and  vhil- 
ever  shall  check  that  circulation,  and  turn  it  back  upon  the  banks,  will  arrest  the  diieise. 
but  arrest  it  with  a  violence  that  to  many  will  prove  fatal,  and  give  a  fearful  shock  toilL 
Paper  money  is,  to  the  people  of  this  country,  *  the  insane  root  that  takes  the  reason  pri- 
soner ;'  and  they  can  be  restored  to  sanity  only  by  withholding  such  stimulating  and  dan- 
gerous aliment.  As  it  now  is,  their  appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  The  demaodfor 
money  increases  with  each  succeeding  day  ;  and  every  new  loan  of  bank  credit  butgires 
rise  to  new  projects  of  speculation,  each  wilder  and  more  chimerical  than  the  last. 

"  *  The  eflect  of  this  pervading  spirit  of  S|)eculation  (or  spirit  of  gambling  of  the  boA 
desperate  character,  as  it  might  more  properly  be  called),  on  the  m  >ral3  of  the  comma- 
nity,  is  dreadful.  Its  direct  and  manifest  tendency  is  to  blunt  men*s  mordl  percef»tloDS. 
and  accustom  them,  by  decrees,  to  acts  and  devices  of  traffic  which  an  honest,  uasophis- 
ticatcd  mind  would  shrink  from  with  horror,  as  frauds  of  the  most  fljgitious  dye.  It  creitcs 
a  distaste  for  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  industry  ;  it  disinclines  the  mind  from  the  gradual 
accumulation  in  some  regular  vocation,  and  kindles  an  intense  desire,  like  that  expressed 
in  the  prayer  of  Ortogrul  of  Basra,  *  Let  mc  suddenly  grow  rich  !'  To  this  gamblia^' spirit 
of  the  day  we  may  directly  trace  the  most  of  those  prodigious  frauds,  the  discovery  of 
which  has  recently  startled  the  public  mind.  '  Startled  the  public  mind,*  did  ve  say? 
The  phrase  is  wrong.  The  public  were  not  startled.  They  heard  the  stories  w.ih  the 
most  stoical  indifference;  and  if  any  exclamations  were  uttered,  they  con%*eved  rather  i 
sentiment  of  commiseration  for  the  criminals,  than  one  of  detestation  for  their  stupenJous 
crimes. 

"  *  But  the  day  of  the  madness  of  speculation  is  drawing  to  a  close.  The  time  mu'4 
come,  nor  can  it  be  remote,  when  some  financial  or  commercial  revulsion  will  throw  bvk 
the  stream  of  paper  circulation  to  its  source,  and  many  a  goodly  vessel,  which  had  \ea- 
tured  too  boldly  on  the  current,  will  be  left,  by  its  reflux,  stranded  on  its  shores.  Circum- 
stances may  yet  defer  the  evil  day  for  a  while,  but  it  cannot  be  far  off.  A  failure  of  the 
cotton  crop,  or  any  one  of  the  thousand  contingencies  to  which  trade  is  perpetually  liable, 
will  give  a  shock  to  the  widely  expanded  currency  of  the  country,  which  will  be  feh  with 
ruinous  force  through  every  vein  and  artery  of  business.  Woe  unto  them  in  that  dn 
who  do  not  now  take  timely  caution.  Their  cities,  and  towns,  and  villages,  which  they  no* 
are  so  fertile  in  planting,  as  if  they  thought  men  might  be  multiplied  as  rapidiv  as 'paper 
money,  will  remain  untenanted  and  desolate  memorials  of  their  madness,  and  the  voice  of 
sorrow  and  mourning,  instead  of  the  din  of  our  present  unreal  prosperity  will  be  heard 
through  the  land.'" 

How  very  applicable  are  these  remarks  to  the  railway  plague  of  1845,  m  Eng- 

land.     Mr.  Lee,  in  alluding  to  paper  securities,  says  : — 

**  Of  the  description  of  securities  referred  to,  and  for  the  most  part  created  by  om 
class  of  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  possession,  through  banks  or  by  someotbff 
contrivances,  of  the  property  of  other  persons,  there  must  have  been,  at  one  period— »J 
from  1834  to  1841 — some  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  in  existence  witlim  the  cob* 
pass  of  those  few  yeaiB — ^iVve  uXxato^va  ^Si^^v^^^  >«V!lv(i\\  vas  to  injure  all  the  banks— to  m 
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a  majority  of  them — and  finally  to  transfer  from  the  most  industrious,  prudent,  economi* 
caly  useful,  and  productive  classes  of  the  nation,  a  considerable  portion  of  their  estates,  to 
the  most  imprudent,  reckless,  and  unprincipled  portion  of  it. 

'^  Of  the  various  classes  of  citizens  who  have  suffered  from  this  vicious  system  of  banking 
and  gambling — the  cotton  planters,  probably,  come  in  for  the  largest  share  of  the  losses — 
unless  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  maybe  considered  as  having  the  unfortunate  pre-emi* 
nence  in  that  respect.  First,  in  the  enhanced  prices  paid  for  their  raw  material  and  for  their 
labour — consequent  upon  a  superfluous  and  fluctuating  currency.  Secondly,  in  the 
amount  of  bad  debts  on  the  sales  of  their  manufactured  goods.  Thirdly,  in  the  delusive 
appearances  of  prosperity  occasioned  by  a  redundant  currency — causing  artificially  high 
prices  for  goods,  and  leading  to  the  establishment  of  more  manufacturing  concerns  than 
the  real  wants  of  the  country  required — and  more  than  would  have  been  established 
under  the  more  natural  and  healthy  operation  of  a  sound  and  honest  currency.  The 
high  profits  gained  by  manufacturers,  at  periods  when  prices  were  unduly  enhanced  by 
the  action  of  an  expanding  and  expanded  currency — together  wiih  an  unnatural  demand 
for  goods  beyond  the  paying  ability  of  consumers — induced  by  the  improvident  and  too 
extended  trustings  of  the  sellers  of  manufactures. 

"  The  evils  we  have  described  are  the  natural,  if  not  the  inevitable,  fruits  of  a  vicious 
system  of  currency  ; — of  a  currency  issued  by  900  banks,  created  and  regulated,  if  regu- 
lated at  all,  by  thirty  states  and  territories,  managed  by  9000  directors,  who  have  the 
power,  and  who  exercise  it  too,  of  expanding  and  contracting  the  circulating  medium  at 
any  moment  and  to  any  extent,  they  may  deem  expedient,  and,  consequently,  of  causing 
great  variations  in  the  prices  of  commodities.  The  etfect  of  their  operations  lead 
to  dangerous  speculations,  and  imprudent  and  dishonest  transactions,  and  producing 
what  are  termed  good  times.  The  reaction,  however,  must  come.  Then  come  the  fall  of 
prices,  stagnation,  depression,  discredit,  despair,  followed  by  commercial  and  monetary 
convulsions  and  revulsions;  suspensions  of  individual  payments,  failures  and  repudiation; 
sometimes  ending,  as  in  1814,  and  more  recently  in  1837,  in  the  failure  of  all  the  banks ; 
— of  those  institutions  which  are  allowed  the  privilege,  or  it  is  taken  by  them,  of  circulat- 
ing 1 50,000,000  dollars  of  paper  notes  on  a  reserve  of  coin  not  usually  exceeding  30,000,000 
dollars  or  40,000,000  dollars^  with  an  engagement,  on  their  part,  to  maintain  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country  in  a  stable  and  sound  condition  " 

Banks  of  New  Orleans. 
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The  capital  of  all  the  banks  in  New  Orleans  was,  in  1830,  4,665,980  dollars. 
This  was  increased  to  39,943,832  dollars  in  December,  1837,  a  period  of  seven  years. 
This  capital  was  held  or  procured  as  follows  : 

dollars. 

Procured  in  Europe,  nottly  oo  the  credit  of  the  strnto 20.73A. 

other  Unked  States 


or  held  In  L<mieian«  . 


6,M5.7I0 
12,373^1  a 


ToUl  capital  paid  up S9,Ma,S» 

"TIlis  capital  was  subsequently  increased  to  4i|7]  1,214  dollars.      Tl\&  vck^\^^aF^ 
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of  banking  facilities  at  this  rapid  rate  was  evidently  in 
of  the  city,  which  in  the  same  period  had  increased  fi 
credits  constantly  accumulating,  sought  other  than 
employment,  at  the  same  time  that  they  greatly  facilitat 
means  of  operating  in  cotton — the  principal  article  of  ex 
market  for  that  article  became  altogether  speculative  undc 
and,  by  a  singular  inversion  of  things,  the  rate  at  the  sa 
would  always  be  higher  in  New  Orleans,  the  point  of  pui 
principal  market  of  consumption.  If,  through  over-prodi 
affairs  abroad,  the  market  was  checked,  a  long  chain  of 
lowed,  which  made  its  evil  influence  felt  throughout  the  ui 
Avhere  the  sterling  bills  were  mostly  negotiated.  The  fai 
disastrous.  The  two  outer  columns  of  the  rate  of  specie  a 
indicate  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  through  all  the  f 
place  in  October,  1839.  Under  the  present  law,  the  ban 
vaults  one  dollar  for  every  three  dollars  of  their  bills  in  ci 
the  real  estate  banks,  which  are  allowed  ninety  days.  \ 
the  remarkable  manner  in  which  capital  has  been  drawn 
and  been  sunk  by  the  inherent  vices  of  the  system.  In 
same  general  features  have  and  do  exist.  All  that  capit; 
citement  of  the  years  subsequent  to  1832,  was  drawn  ir 
speculation  in  raising  prices  and  creating  an  extraordinary 
general  fall  of  property,  ceased  to  exist,  leaving,  howevc 
necessary  for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  quantity  < 
change  of  commodities  may  be  illustrated  by  the  compai 
ton  and  flour,  which  are  the  most  valuable,  for  the  yean 
the  average  market  value  for  each  year.  The  average  cr 
years,  has  been  515,280,000  pounds,  and  of  flour  20,0( 
tnercial  Chronicle. 

Onio  Banks,  September,  18^ 


BANKS. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

! 

'  Circt 

Bank  of  Zanetrille 

in,4uo 

I1».H«H 

Ul.WO 

947,471 

IKi  U()7 

50.fM4 

S3,67ft 

170,.M4 

341,202 

178,897 
152, lOT 
139,1G9 

2.784 

61,427 

122.211 

10.730 

13,099 

4.337 
30,332 
21,951 

63,447 

68,822 
9397 

II 

Muiikirieiini .•.T...t..-- 

Ohio  Life  and  Tni»t. ................. 

Franir  lin  Rank.  Cincinnati 

Columbian  Bank.  Nurth  Utbon 

Dayton  Bank 

Bank  of  Mount  Plt-aaant 

f 

Western  Kcacnre  Bank 

<f 

■      11- 

Farmers'    and     Mechanica'    Bank    of 
SteubenTiUe 

i« 

Franklin  PftnV,  ColumbM*  , -  .. 

IH 

Bank  of  Gcansa  •■*■.•■■• •..  •• 

Ij 

Total 

V  12,91 5 

174.401 
406^92 
87.%07S 
347,394 
438,8^6 
133,579 
313.304 
189.129 

401.487 

49.017 
62,052 
.S3,424 
35.117 
58.865 
20,434 
42.215 
44.071 

0Oi 

Bank  of  Sandosky 

16! 

17' 

Lafayette  Bank  of  Cincinnati 

Bank  of  Maaailinn x .  x ....... . 

* 
174 

Clinton  Bank.  Columbus 

lt< 

Bank  of  Xenia 

6' 

»        Circlerille 

10i 

,.        Norwalk 

\          2- 

Total 

2.778,258 
1,512,915 

375,095 
401,487 

1.101 

6e 

To  expire 

Grand  Total... 

5.291.173 

770.582 

1     1,77 

According  to  this  return,   ihe  banking  of  Ohio,  ir 
highest  point  of  inflation,  January,  1836,  will  present  th 
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Banks. 


IS36. 
1S43.. 


numbor. 


Loana. 


Oerrcuc. 


dollars. 


Spede. 


dollara. 
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Number  of  Banks,  and  their  aggregate  Capital,  in  each  State,  at  Uiree  Periods. 


1830                         1                        1839 

1643 

BANKS. 

Nember 
of  Banks. 

Capital. 

Nnnher 
of  Banks. 

CapiUL 

Number 
of  Banks. 

Capital. 

IfaiM 

18 

18 

10 

66 

47 

31 

37 

18 

33 

1 

5 

13 

0 

4 

dnIUra. 
3.050,000 
1,791.670 
433.635 

30.430.000 
6.118.397 
4.485.177 

30.083.353 
3.017.009 

14.610,333 

35.000.000 

830.000 

6.850.495 

3.875.704 

5,571,100 

48 
38 

19 

118 

63 

31 

159 

38 

48 

1 

8 

81 

6 

6 

dollara. 
4.671.600 
3,939.506 
1.335.530 

M.485,600 
9.963.969 
8,806.304 

53.038,781 
3.833.607 

34.886,405 

35.000.000 
881.518 

10.536.494 
1.706.074 

11.304.060 

37 
37 
7 

108 
03 
31 

131 
35 
35 

3 
11 
6 
6 

dollars. 
3,935,000 
3.847.508 
597.810 
83.631.000 
9  883  550 

New  HftBiMliire 

VOTaont  .r 

llMMCllUMttS    

BlMd«  laland 

8.560.598 
43.019.577 

3.470.000 
18,704.330 

881,518 
6350.000 
1.745.156 
10,130,000 

New  York 

New  Jvnmj 

PettiMvlTanU*    

United  Stmtee 

Delaware 

Maryland* 

Dfaicrkc  o#  ColmnbU 

ViiYiow 

*  Seren. 


CoMFABATivx  view  of  the  Condition  of  all  Banks  in  the  United  States,  near  the  Com- 
mencement of  each  Year,  from  1834  to  1840,  inclusive. 

Tlie  whole  number  of  banks  in  tbe  eoontry  at  tbe  present  time,  is  901,  including  170  branehes.  In  the  colonui  ibr 
1840,  of  the  anneaed  ubie,  •ixty.one  banks  and  fortv  branches  are  estimated,  for  lack  of  fresh  returns.  In  1884,  5,  6» 
•ad  7.  more  or  less  banks  or  branches  were  esiiaaated  for  the  same  reason.  For  1836  and  1839,  the  returns  appear  te 
be  complete.  The  estimated  banks  for  1840  are  about  one-ninth  of  the  whole  number,  and  comprise  about  one-tenth 
e#  the  banking  capitaL  The  ? ariation  from  fact  cannot  be  material  i  as  the  eslimatea  are  based  upon  the  retuma  «f 
the  pre?  ious  year. 


BANKS. 


1834 


Whole  number  of  Banks 
md  Branches  in   opera- 


Capital  paid  in 

Loans  and  discounts  ... 

Stocks 

Real  estates 

Other  inrestmenU 

Due  from  other  banks. 
Notes  of  other  banks  on 

hand 

Specie  funds 

Specie 

Circulation 

Deposits 

Dne  other  banks 

Other  liabUities 

Afgregateof  bank  accounts 
Ditto  of  inrestmenU  sup. 

posed  to  yield  income... 
Kzcesa  ef  such  ditto  be. 

yond  amount  of  capital 

paid  in 

Afsregate  of  deposits  and 

cueulation 

Ditto  of  deposits,  drcula- 

tieo,   and  sums  due  by; 

other  banks 

D«».  ef  specie,  specie  funds.j 

notes  of  other  banks,  and 

earns  due  by  other  banks' 
Bftcees  of  immediate  lia-: 

biliiles   over  immediate' 


IWal  of  means  of  all  kinds 

Total  liabilities,  exdusire 

e#  those  to  stockholders.. 

Ditto  of  the  banks  to  one 


Ditia  to  an,  eicept  other j 

banks  and  stockholders. . 

N«trirealatioo I 


506 

dollara. 

300.005.944 

834.1 10.499 

6.113.100 

10,850.090 

1.738.547 

37.830.645 

33.154.919 
16^1.753 

04*.839,570 
75.666,086 
36.603,303 

616,074.441 

343,606.331 

143.800.387 
170.500.556 

197.106.849 

76.136.317 

130^3.583 
418.933,646 

197.106.849 

76,066,857 

131.131.9n 
73.664^1 


1635 


1836 


704 

dollara. 

331.350.337 

865,168334 

9.310.579 

11.140.167 

4,643.334 

40.064,036 

31  086,301 
3,061.819 
43,937.635' 
103.602.495 
83.061 .3(», 
36.073,578 
19.330,475 
074.643.887  1 
I 


713 

dollars. 

351.875.393 

457.506.080 

Ilp709  8l0 

14.104,375 

0.075.336 

51.876.955 

83,115.138 
4.800.076 

40,010,594 
140.301.038 
115.104' 

50  403.369 

35.009,334 
,305379.136 


1887 


300.156304  493.865,000 

156.906367  341,406.708 

I 

186,778.860  35\40»,478 

I 

335,746^8  805307.847 

106,169.783  136311,763 


117376,655 
498336367 

M53663I8' 

100.143.917j 

144338306; 
§3306,194! 


176.996,084 
683.196,763 

881307,061 

1343M>463 

161304,718 
116.163300 


786 
dollara. 

300.n339I 
535.115,703 
13.407.113 
10.064.451 
10,433380 
50,663.910 

86.533,537 
5366300 
37315340 
140.185390 
137397.185 
63  491.118 
36.560.3!<e 
1373.836,745 

567.010395 


376,836.804 
376.563375 

339.004,193 

139,479,377 

199.584,010 
706390,173 

875,564.483 

158,618.555 

818,143364 
H3,6M86t 


1888 


1839 


839 
dellan. 
817.636,778 
485.631.687 
88306.604 
10.075.731 
34,104.117 
58,195,153 

34364.357 
904,006 
85.184.113 
116.138.910 
84.691,184 
61.015,693 
60395,679 
1.331.535310 

561,760319 


843,106.361 
300.830.094 

361345,686 

119,347,416 

143,598.356 
704358377 

831318.365 

144.175,001 

100335.778 
91,174,698] 


837.183311 
493.378,015 
86,138,464 
16307333 
36.353348 
53396357 

37,373366 
3,618367 
45,133373 
135.170,995 
90340.146 
f:3,l  35306 
63346348 
1,371308,531 

578366359 


846,384,047 
385.411,141 

378346,649 

139,016368 

149330,086 
703383.133 

841,493397 

183306381 

388397389 
107.796339 


1840 


dollara. 

858.441391 
468396318 
48311,750 
89,181.910 
34393,560 
41,140,164 

30,797301 
3.6333/4 
33.105,156 
100.968373 
75396357 
44,159315 
43.t75.l88 
1366,393,790 

559,063.771 


100,640360 
183,665,439 

33633^044 

06,667.105 

136.157.989 
657.749.677 

370,1003ir 

106.097391 

170.I00316 
86.1 70.667 
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Return  of  Banks  Dearest  to  Januarv. 


BANKS. 


Georgia 

New  OrWan* 

South  Carolioa , 

Ohio 

Indiana 

llliiioi* 

Virffinia 

Maine 

New  York  

MaMarhuMetU. , 

Connecticnt 

Pennsylvania , 

New  Jeney 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Bank  of  Mobile 

Bank  of  MiMOurl.... 
Bank  of  Kentucky  . . 


Increase  . 


Janaary.  1841. 

jKDumrj,  1M4. 

Circulation. 

Deposits.      ' 

Specie. 

Circalation. 

»p»^ 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dolUm. 

MlBlt. 

S,.'il8,K22 

I.9HG,4IS 

1,300.694 

3,672,470 

1.416.194 

l.54Vm 

6.443.785 

3,094.730 

3,162,243 

1.416.934 

5.564.0M 

7.-»:ijM 

3,004,514 

1,712.745 

1.608.537 

1.902.064 

1.072,339 

7f»jm 

3,584341 

I,93M,68t 

1.052,767 

9,234.420 

602  J77 

TTUM 

X,Hfl5.568 

472,748 

1.076,551 

2,115J«5 

S00.148 

MUM 

3,105,415 

109.545 

529,M0 

none. 

fl.Mr.2,4«5 

2,754,630 

f.318.791 

4.875.939 

S3743«» 

9vltt43l 

1,754.390 

733,8m 

269.792 

1.606,663 

7.997.498 

mim 

15,235.05(1 

17,053,279 

5.429.629 

16,335,401 

99,096.413 

10.M&MI 

9.112.882 

7.257.410 

2.991.804 

0.219.967 

10.913387 

7JMIS 

2,721.721 

8,873,927 

454.296 

3,628.509 

6.292.938 

vi,m 

7,»H0.I20 

5.340.200 

2.100.000 

6.022,268 

0.794,S71 

6><tl3l 

2,099,009 

1,074.843 

436.049 

1.578,63* 

1.190.880 

IliJll 

2.529,843 

3,136.970 

1,556.026 

1,647.539 

3,6519.973 

3J1U0 

121.975 

653,386 

245.629 

557.239 

963.933 

1.45UB 

.16,073 

061.569 

303.048 

124.031 

5M.911 

6UJ9 

347.530 

332,009 

509,527 

l,('73.09O 

1.990.589 

l,JOMir 

1.918,161 

394.5<W 

481.530 

1.796.300 

675,137 

m.m 

74,332,«J50 

57,081,393 

25.826,547 

44,806,414 

B8.S03.S3I 

A^wjat 

74.339,055 

57.081.393 

95.8IUI7 

31.929,238 

1 

2i.o)ua 

99.596.636 

We  have  under  the  head  of  New  York  given  statistics  of  the  bank  of  thai 

state  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1843.    The  following  statements  and  ttbki 

include  all  the  statistical  information  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  obtain, 

down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1845. 

*'  The  state  of  the  currency  throughout  the  union,  as  a  great  whole,  has  been  in  a  moct 
unusually  contracted  state.  Of  the  banks  in  eighteen  states,  reported  nearest  to  Januirr, 
1844,  the  results  were  as  follows  : — 

dollars. 

Circulation 50.328,5A7 

Capital l4X.OfNJ.4»)0 

Notes  on  band 10,737,224 

"  Of  the  amount  of  notes  on  hand,  a  portion  were  checks  and  cash  items.  The 
nett  circulation  was  about  41,000,000  dollars,  or  near  3,000,000  dollars  less  than  tbc 
specie  on  hand — a  most  extraordinary  position  of  affairs,  and  eminently  indicative  of  tlw 
blight  which  in  the  past  few  years,  has  overtaken  paper  credits." — Hunt's  Commercid 
Review. 

Banks  of  New  York. 


Nftt  circalation S9.€>:JfO 

Spet-io UjfS^^ 

Loans IsajVilM 


DESCRIPTION. 

November,  1844. 

August,  1844. 

NoTember.  1844. 

Pebroary,  184A. 

May.  IMk. 

Loans..  .*• 

dollars. 

61,514.129 
1I,502,7M9 
17,213,101 
273H.IG0 

dollars. 
71.643,929 
10,191,974 
18,091.304 
28,757,112 

dollars. 
73.0;»l,78rt 
8.96H.092 
20.152,219 
30,301.622 

dollan. 
70,883^7§ 
fi39a.SM 
18.5IMM 
8537A.M6 

daUva. 
MlUN 

Specie 

Cirrulation 

Deposits    

».msm 

*'  From  May  to  August  is  usually  the  season  when  travellers  and  traders  coming  U 
New  York  for'  pleasure,  or  to  buy  goods,  or  pay  old  debts,  bring  with  thera  laip 
amounts  of  money.  It  is  also  the  season  when  the  supply  of  foreign  bills  being  tiie 
least,  an  export  of  coin  springs  up  to  supply  the  deficit.  This  year,  however,  notvilk* 
standing  the  payment  of  2,500,000  dollars  New  York  state  stock,  due  July  lit,  wd 
the  resumption  of  the  Pennsylvania  dividends,  the  remittances  are  much  less  than  iHt 
year.  This  arises  from  diminished  imports,  and  from  a  better  price  obtained  abioal 
for  cotton  sold,  as  well  as  for  increasing  quantities  of  general  farm  produce  sold  in  t^f 
land,  under  the  modified  tariff  of  that  country.** — Hunfs  Commercial  Chromide* 

Rates  of  sterling  bills  on  London,  and  of  sight  checks  on  New  York^  vtt 
the  receipts  of  specie,  and  specie  in  the  hanks  of  New  Orleans  daring  tbe  fol- 
lowing periods  o!  \844  «LTvdL\%\5\— 
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DATES. 


1M4 

June  1 

July  I 

Attxiut  1  . . . . 
September  1 . 
October  1.... 
November  1. 
December  1... 


ISAh 
Jaanary  1  . 
February  ... 
March 

}i*y 

June  4 


Scrrline. 


per  cent. 
7$        to 


8 


3 


New  York  Checki. 

per  cent. 

'i 

— 

to 

Ipr. 

— 

,, 

pr. 

— 

»• 

pr. 

10 

« 

9» 

pr. 

0 

— 

„ 

pr. 

0 

k 

„ 

9i 

« 

»• 

0 

i 

-db. 

9 

,, 

Idis. 

0 

I 

,^ 

Idb. 

8} 

|di«. 

H 

„ 

*pr. 

Received  Specie. 


dollars. 

7A57.M5 

7.670.703 

7^77.«I3 

7,737.323 

40.G01 

301,405 

3<M».19& 


0M.723 

»06,1<I1 

1.319.136 

3,040.5M 

2.148,tfl8 


Specie  in  Bank. 


dollars. 
0,)43,40S 
8,224,992 


7,927.«4« 
8,.'i82.98l 
8,009,663 


7.6104MO 
7.174,766 
7.334.402 
7.136.609 
6,831,1(» 


*' From  June,  1843,  to  June,  1 844,  the  rate  for  sterling  evinced  violent  fluctuations,  as 
well  as  the  rate  for  New  York  checks.  The  demand  at  New  Orleans  for  eastern  funds 
usually  raises  the  rate  to  a  premium  as  early  as  May  1st ;  at  which  period,  in  1344, 
they  were  at  1  per  cent  premium.  This  year,  on  the  1st  of  June,  they  had  only 
attained  ^  per  cent  premium.  The  receipts  of  specie  al  New  Orleans  are  also  much  less, 
resulting:  in  a  decline  of  the  amount  held  by  the  banks  of  that  city.  The  course  of 
trade  between  the  western  country  and  New  York  usually  turns  upon  New  Orleans. 
The  west  buys  its  goods  and  merchandise  of  the  northern  and  eastern  Atlantic  cities, 
and  sells  its  produce  to  a  great  extent  in  New  Orleans.  The  demand  for  northern  funds, 
at  New  Orleans,  is  therefore  pioportioned  to  the  extent  of  purchases,  as  compared  with 
sales.  When  the  purchases  exceed  the  sales,  specie  usually  leaves  the  banks  of  the 
states  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  descends  the  river  to  New  Orleans,  for  investment 
in  bills.  This  demand  for  bills  has,  in  1845,  been  less  than  during  the  two  previous 
years;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  specie  of  the  New  Orleans  banks  has  decreased,  and 
spread  through  the  western  states  in  general  circulation,  improving  the  state  of  currencVy 
and  promoting  the  soundness  of  the  western  trade.  The  west  has  been  a  good  deal  m 
want  of  a  circulating  medium  ;  and  that  circumstance  has  opened  the  door  to  the  cir- 
culation of  considerable  quantities  of  irregular  paper.  Of  this  description  were  the 
issues  of  some  of  the  Michigan  banks,  particularly  the  bankrupt  St.  Clair  bank.  In 
Chicago,  Illinois,  there  is  a  large  circulation  of  what  purports  to  be  checks  or  certificates 
of  deposit  upon  Wisconsin  insurance  companies.  In  Ohio,  the  want  of  a  suflicient 
supply  of  currency  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  the  last  session  of  the  legislature 
of  that  state.  A  suflicient  number  of  banks,  under  the  state  bank  feature,  have  been 
organised,  to  constitute  the  state  bank;  and  the  governor  has  issued  his  proclamation 
to  the  eflect  that  some  concerns,  having  complied  with  the  free  banking  portion  of  the 
law,  are  authorised  to  commence  business  as  independent  banks.  The  probability  is, 
that  new  banks  will  multiply  under  the  loose  provisions  for  the  state  bank,  until  a  dis- 
astrous reverse  overtakes  the  whole.  That  branch  of  the  law  offers  greater  inducements 
to  irregular  banking  than  does  the  other  branch  of  the  same  law.  This  latter  is  a  copy 
of  the  New  York  fiee  banking  law  ;  in  relation  to  which,  a  most  startling  decision  has 
been  made  in  the  Supreme  Couit  of  New  York,  by  Judge  Dronson,  to  the  effect  that 
the  law  authorising  them  is  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  institutions  organised  under 
it  have  no  legal  existence.  The  conclusion  of  the  decision  of  the  learned  judge  is  as 
follows  : — 

•• '  We  are  then  brought  to  the  following  results,  all  founded — not  upon  mere  dicla — 
but  upon  the  express  adjudication  of  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors  : — 1.  It  is  the 
business  and  duty  of  the  court  to  examine  and  decide  whether  any  law  falling  within  the 
two-thirds  clause  of  the  constitution  received  the  requisite  number  of  votes  to  give  it  vali- 
dity. If  it  did  not,  the  supposed  law  is  utterly  void.  2.  Associations  formed  under  the 
general  banking  law  are  corporations ; — and  3.  The  constitution  extends  to  all  corpora- 
tions. The  conclusion  is  obvious.  Having  examined  and  ascertained  that  the  general 
banking  law  did  not  have  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  either  house,  it 
follows  that,  to  far  as  it  authorised  the  forming  corporations  or  associations,  it  is  utterly 
void;  and  the  banking  companies  which  have  been  organised  under  it  have  no  lesg,^ 
existence.' 


VOL.  J  I. 
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"  This  decision,  should  it  be  sustained,  involves  the  most 
in  order  to  estimate  which,  we  annex  the  following  table  : 

Banks  of  New  York,  distinguishing  the  Free  1 


DESCRIPTION. 


Lrans 

RealMUte 

Bond*  

Stock* 

Bank  fund 

BxpeoMS  and  over-drafts 

Specie 

Cash  items 

Bank-notes 

Doe  banks 


Total  resoarces. 


Corporate  '■ 
Banks.    I 


05 

Free 

Banks. 


I 
I 
Total,  148. 


DESCRIPTION. 


dollars.   |  dollars.   :    dnIUni. 

57,285.100    16,6*20,740   73,905,900  Capital 

3,517,714         440,189     3^57,903.  Profits 

1.285,203      2,134,421      4«419»(»3  CircaUtion 

4,170,935!     6,602,743    10,773,6781  Due  sUtes. 

331.105  I       311,105' Dae  canal  fund. 

548,709         191,280        730369  Depontors 

6  978,055      1,190,037     8,968,002  Individaals 

4.5II.3I6      1,536.212'    0,047,528  Banks 

1,971,208,  533399,    l,505,037,Unit«d8utea  ... 

7.173,523      1,693,990'     8,777,513  Other  itenu 


-I 


87.762,928-  31,043,421  1 10,407.348'.    Total  liabnitiee  . 


<<  The  interest  involved  in  these  existing  banks,  is,  it  appea 
or  rather  more  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  whole  banki 
addition  to  which,  there  are  some  12,000,000  dollars  involve 
tion  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  &c.  This  is  the  second  serious 
out  of  the  loose,  not  to  say  careless,  manner  in  which  the  state 
in  the  formation  of  laws,  affecting  in  their  operation  the  b 
the  state.  The  state  constitution  provides  a  vote  of  two-third 
to  each  branch  of  the  legislature  shall  be  required  to  any  fa 
altering,  or  renewing  any  body,  politic  or  corporate,  or  for 
money  to  a  local  or  private  purpose.  Notwithstanding  these  | 
dollars  were  given  to  railroads  on  a  majority  vote^  and  a 
banks  have  been  organised  with  reference  to  some  paper,  as  i 
vote.  And  these  great  interests  are  now  declared  null  and 
adherence  to  the  organic  law  of  the  state." 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  SAVINGS*  BANK  OF  N! 

"  According  to  an  official  copy  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Ann 
of  the  Bank  of  Savings,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  1843, 
March  8,  1844,  it  appears  that  the  trustees  have  received  fr 
1st  of  January  to  31st  of  December,  1843,  the  sum  of  1,157, 
nature  of  drafts  paid  was  148,814  dollars,  and  the  amoi 
dollars. 

*•  The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  persons  from  v 
and  the  amount  deposited ;  the  number  of  drafts  drawn  i 
amount  paid  out,  in  each  month  of  the  year,  commencing 
December,  1843: 

"  The  following  table  presents  a  general  view  of  the 
mencement  of  its  charter,  in  July,  1819,  to  January,  1844:- 

Receipts. 


July,  1819,  to  Jaly,  1824,  5    years,  firom  29.437  depositors 

,.       1824.  to  Jan.    1830,  J^  „  00.820 

Jan.    1830.         .,        1835,  5  „  82,535 

„      1835,         „        1840,  5  „  92,382 

365,174 

„  16,469  „ 

.,  18,928  •, 

„  15,351  „ 

»  18.479 

Uk            „          S34.40S 
Dednctamoimt  paid  to  946,910  drafts 


M4 

1840, 

J, 

1841.  1 

1841, 

fi 

1842,  1 

1842, 

n 

1843,  1 

IS43, 

n 

1844,  1 

Add  interest,  up  to  and  including  January  diTidendi  IS44 . 
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''The  foreign,  as  well  as  the  domestic  exchanges,  have  during  the  past  year,  1844-5, 
evinced  a  remarkable  steadiness  ;  causing  them  to  assimilate,  in  a  very  great  degree,  to 
the  state  of  the  exchanges  between  the  nations  of  Europe.  As  an  evidence  of  this  great 
regularity  in  price,  we  may  take  a  table  of  the  prices  of  bills  on  England  at  New  Or- 
leans,  checks  on  New  York,  and  the  rate  of  sterling  at  New  York,  at  corresponding 
periods  throughout  the  year  ; — also,  the  quantity  of  cotton  and  tobacco  exported  from 
New  Orleans,  from  the  1st  of  September,  when  the  cotton  year  commences,  to  the  close 
of  each  month,  as  follows  : — 

Comparative  Rates  of  Sterling,  at  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 


DATS. 


I 


1844 

Xi:'.:;;-..: 

^  July  I 

Attfvtt  I 

.Svptember  1... 
'October  I 

Norember  1.. ., 
1..,. 


Jannary  1. 
Fel>raary.. 
March.... 

■••y 

June  4 

July  1 


COTTON.     TOBACCO. 


001  »l 
746,0X4 
84S,004 
861,030 
895,375 

74.780 
99,009 


278,440 
427.49& 
533,839 

77^474 
899,765 
950,113 


tiogalieada. 

S7.633 
38^4 
56,941 
03,155 
8l,S40 
t.036 
4,S94 
4,991 


8,190 
11.281 
I5,4«3 
27,596 
84,801 
44,168 


NEW    ORLEANS. 


•terUuf. 
8    to    81  pr. 

8    H      8} 

H„  10 

8    M     9 
S    ,»      » 

s4  »t    94 


SI::  3 


ClwclM  OB  Nei 

York. 

Itoipr. 


hi 

I:; 

id"- 


ling  I 
York. 

SI::  3 

H   n     10 


10 


'*  Cotton  and  tobacco  form  the  basis  of  two- thirds  of  the  foreign  bills  with  which  the 
markets  are  supplied.  Therefore,  that  the  quantity  of  these  bills  offering  must  be  the 
greatest  at  those  seasons  when  the  cotton  goes  forward  most  freely — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
month  of  December,  when  200,000  bales  of  cotton,  worth  6,000,000dollar8,  went  forward, 
the  supply  of  bills  must  have  been  very  much  greater  than  in  the  month  of  June,  wjiea 
50,000  bales,  worth  1,500,000  dollars  only,  went  forward.  Most  of  these  bills  are 
sent  to  New  York  for  negotiation  ;  and,  by  that  means,  become  the  basis  on  which  the  do- 
mestic exchanges  turn,  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  In  the  winter  months,  therefore, 
when  the  largest  supply  of  foreign  bills  on  southern  account  is  selling  in  New  York,  the 
greatest  supply  of  drafts  on  New  York  is  created,  and  the  rate  falls  to  a  discount  in  the 
southern  cities,  in  the  spring  months,  when  southern  dealers  are  coming  north,  and 
payments  mature  for  goods  purchased  north  and  east,  on  southern  and  western  account, 
a  demand  springs  up  for  northern  funds,  which  raises  the  rate  to  a  premium,  as  observed 
in  the  table.  It  is  very  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  irregularity  in  the 
supply  of  bills,  the  price  has  maintained  ^  uniformity  which,  perhaps,  the  exchanges  of 
this  country  never  before  exhibited,  for  so  great  a  length  of  time.  Two  important  in- 
fluences have  gradually  come  into  operation,  to  effect  this  result  One  is  the  long  con^ 
iinued  abundance  of  money  in  England,  and  its  comparative  cheapness,  compared 
with  the  rates  obtainable  for  its  use  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  facility  of 
its  transfer,  by  means  of  steam  navigation  ;  and  also  the  increase  of  exchange  opera- 
tions with  the  continent,  by  means  of  which,  arbitrations  can  be  made  to  better  advan- 
tage, in  some  cases,  indirectly,  than  directly — thus  affording  a  check  upon  too  exorbi- 
tant a  demand  upon  any  one  point  ;  as,  for  instance,  knowing  the  price  of  continental 
bills  in  London,  which  are  sold  for  cash.  It  is  easily  ascertainable  which  will  be  the 
best  remittance  to  London,  a  sterling  bill,  or  a  bill  on  any  of  the  continental  cities — 
say  Hamburg.  The  price  of  Hamburg  bills  in  London  being  mks.  13.9^  shillings 
per  l/.,then  the  difference  will  be  as  follows  : — 


15.000  mark*  banco  aoM  in  London,  at  mka.  13. 9i  ah.. 
Lcaa  brokeraie,  1-10  percent 

Proceotlain  London , 

Remitted  la  atorling 

Leatlntereat,  OOdaya. 


£ 

1103 

I 


II 

I 


£i\\\  12 
9    5 


1102    0    10 


1102    6     10 


£1111  1S«.  Irf.  at  4.79.  orior.77.  CO 
15,000  banco  morks  coot,  at  35^. 


1  In  New  York  . 
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'<  Thus  a  premium  equal  to  7.77  per  cent  on  sterling,  is  equal  to  35i  for  marks  baDco. 
An  advance  of  sterling  to  8  per  cent  would,  therefore,  make  the  marks  (remaining  tbe 
same)  the  best  remittance  to  London ;  and,  as  the  exports  of  produce  to  the  coDtineDt 
are  largely  on  the  increase,  the  material  for  these  arbitrations  is  greatly  increasing.  Iti£ 
also  the  case,  that  the  leading  London  houses  are  largely  connected  on  this  side  of  the 
water;  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  exchanges  afford  far  too  profitable  a  means  of  employ- 
ing money,  to  allow  them  to  take  place  to  such  extent  as  formerly.  The  true  par  <f 
exchange  between  New  York  arid  London^  is  about  9  J  nominal  premium.  It  requirei 
however,  an  advance  to  near  10 J,  before  gold  can  be  shi[>ped  to  advantas^e.  Wben, 
therefore,  bills  are  scarce,  and  command  ten  per  cent,  at  a  time  when  money  is  worth  two 
per  cent  in  London,  and  six  per  cent  in  New  York,  it  is  evident  that  considerable  profit 
is  realised  by  selling  at  ten  percent;  employing  the  money  here  to  belter  advaota^ 
than  it  can  be  employed  in  Europe,  and  replacing  the  bills  when  the  crops  comeforwud, 
at  a  difference,  perhaps,  of  one  percent.  These  are  powerful  influences  in  preseriio?a 
steadiness  of  exchange,  and  are  the  reverse  of  that  system  formerly  practised  by  banks 
at  the  south.  Those  concerns  bought  bills  when  they  were  cheap,  and  held  ihemwiibsui 
interest,  to  sell  when  they  advanced.  Hence,  unless  they  g;ot  a  price  equal  to  the  accu- 
mulated interest,  with  a  profit  added,  they  lost  money.  Under  such  a  system,  tbe  fluc- 
tuations in  bills,  and  the  margin  between  the  north  and  south,  were  necessarily  <^reaKr 
than  when  individual  capital  is  applied,  as  now,  to  their  regulation. 

"The  fiscal  year,  for  the  federal  government,  closed  on  the  30th  of  June,  1845,  lod 
the  revenues  are  about  5,000,000  dollars  less  than  the  estimates.  This  has  ari>eDfn» 
the  diminished  imports;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  have  resulted  from  the  fact  that  tbe 
imports  of  last  year  were  in  excess  of  the  country,  at  a  time  when  the  low  prices  of  pro- 
duce necessarily  compelled  an  economy  in  purchases  of  consumable  goods,  beyouJ  lU 
which  is  usually  observed  when  the  profits  of  planting  and  farming,  arising  out  of  hi^h 
moneyed  prices  for  produce,  are  large.  Among  the  population  of  the  United  States 
perhaps,  to  a  degree  greater  than  in  any  other  country,  the  enterprise  of  the  people  keopi 
pace  with  their  means;  and  the  general  trade  of  the  country  fluctuates,  in  a  rapid  aoJ 
marked  manner,  with  the  temporary  prosperity  of  the  leading  interests. 

**  The  bulk  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  derive  their  means  from  the  sale  of 
tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  and  farm  produce  ;  all  of  which  depend  for  their  price  upjnt'uc 
state  of  the  foreign  markets,  where  the  largest  proportion  of  the  surplus  is  consumei 
The  tariff  of  1842  was  looked  upon,  by  very  many  of  the  friends  of  protection,  as  loo 
ultra  in  its  nature  to  be  permanent ;  and,  as  such,  did  not  meet  their  entire  approba- 
tion. 

**  In  a  popular  government  like  our  own,  there  is  always  a  diversity  of  interests,  aod  a 
variety  of  views  in  relation  lo  the  utility  of  leading  measures.  In  most  cases,  there  are 
real  benefits  derivable  from  legislation  on  commercial  subjects,  by  one  class  of  citizeu, 
to  the  positive  injury  of  some  other  class  or  classes.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  i 
legislation,  in  which  stability  is  of  greater  importance,  than  that  of  the  tariflT.  lacos- 
structing  a  tariff,  therefore,  which  shall  serve  the  interests  of  all  classes,  and  of  tbe 
country  at  large,  permanency  is  the  quality  which  is  most  to  be  desired.  It  matters  br 
less,  in  the  long  run,  how  high  or  how  low  may  be  the  average  per  cent  payable  od  in* 
ported  goods,  provided  that  rate  is  enduring.  All  classes,  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  Btf 
subject  to  change,  will  accommodate  themselves  to  its  practical  operation,  and  tbe  bmi- 
ness  of  the  country  progress  steadily. 

*^  On  the  other  hand,  a  state  of  uncertainty  paralyses  the  enterprise  of  citizens,  sUg^ 
nates  capital,  and  imparts  a  sluggish  movement  to  trade,  which  is  not  slow  to  erioct 
Itself  in  decreased  employment,  and  reduced  wages  to  the  working  many.  Hence  iti^ 
that  the  benefits  expected  from  any  commercial  measure,  of  a  radical  character,  rardy, 
if  ever,  flow  fiom  it.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  advantages  offered  to  the  empiovBeaS 
of  capital,  in  any  particular  branch  of  industry,  if  the  constant  fear  han<^  ow  tk 
capitalist  that  those  advantages  may  be,  after  he  has  embarked  his  capita?,  suddeafr 
withdrawn,  before  he  can  reap  the  expected  profits,  or  even  be  remunerated  forliisofli- 
lay.  In  such  a  slale  o^  wwe^\\aAwt.^ ,  he  chooses  rather  to  employ  his  funds  lempoiartlT. 
even  at  a  less  prohl,  uuvW  v\\^Im\.>5l\^\\^\^^  ^i>a\.  Tsv^xt^^^^v^VskVkv*^,    This  is  more  particdaii; 
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true  in  relation  to  tliose  benefits  which  flow  incidentally  from  legislative  action,  than 
in  those  which  take  the  form  of  a  special  charter,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ohio  bank  law. 
Notwithstanding  that  law  was  strictly  a  party  measure,  and  a  strong  opposing  party 
threatened  repeal  as  soon  as  it  became  a  law,  yet  numerous  banks  have  been  started 
under  it;  because  those  banks,  thus  started,  will  have  a  legal  existence  up  to  the  period 
designated  by  the  law  under  which  they  were  authorised,  notwithstanding  that  the 
repeal  of  that  law  may  take  place,  and  prevent  any  new  institutions  from  being 
formed. 

''The  stagnation  of  trade,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  as  incident  upon  a  renewed 
discussion  of  the  tariff  question,  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  will  doubtless  have 
a  marked  influence  upon  the  business  of  the  coming  fall.  There  seems  to  be  an  at- 
tempt making  to  continue  the  employment  of  banks  in  some  sort,  as  is  now  the  case 
under  the  act  of  June  17,  1844;  under  which  the  banks  give  a  required  security,  and 
from  them  the  United  States  deposits  cannot  be  removed  without  sutBcient  cause  as- 
signed by  the  secretary,  or  on  their  failing  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  in  relation  to 
security. 

**lt  has  been  the  experience  of  the  English  government  and  people  (and,  in  matters 
of  finance  theirs  are  operations  of  a  magnitude  sufllicient  to  form  a  guide  for  the  com- 
mercial world),  that  the  mere  power  of  expansion  in  banking  institutions,  even  when  the 
ultimate  payment  of  every  individual  bill  is  in  nowise  jeopardised,  has  an  influence  dele- 
terious to  commercid  and  national  interests;  and,  acting  upon  that  experience,  the 
government  has  positively  restricted  the  banks  of  the  whole  kingdom  from  exceeding  a 
certain  amount  of  paper  issues.  It  is  not  that  there  is  danger  that  the  Bank  of  England 
will  fail,  and  not  be  able  to  pay  its  notes,  that  government  has  positively  restricted  its 
credit  issues  to  a  point  as  low  as  14,000,000/.,  or  6,000,000/.  l^low  its  usual  actual 
bsues;  and  has  prohibited,  hereafter,  the  creation,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  of 
any  bank  of  issue  whatever.  It  is  because  the  object  to  be  obtained  is  a  steadiness  of 
the  currency,  and  a  uniformity  of  its  action  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  all  the 
channels  of  business.  The  power  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  volnmc  of  the  ctir- 
rency  at  >ull,  is  the  power  of  altering  the  value  of  all  properly  and  of  all  prices,  as  well 
as  of  raising  prices  in  one  branch  of  trade,  and  of  lowering  them  in  another,  by  with- 
drawing funds  from  one  quarter,  and  putting  them  out  in  another.  This  involves  an 
aggregate  loss  to  the  community  of  far  greater  magnitude  than  that  incurred  by  the  oc- 
casional failure  of  an  is'^lated  bank,  in  the  payment  of  its  notes.  Hence,  although  the 
Bank  of  En^^land  continues  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  deposits  of  the  government,  as 
those  de)X)sits  are  payable  promptly  out  again,  for  government  uses,  a  small  portion  of 
them,  only,  can  be  re-loaned  by  the  bank.  It  has  no  power  of  multiplying  them  by  the 
issues  of  its  own  notes,  in  a  proportion  greater  than  the  sum  of  thcde{)Osits  it  holds.  In 
the  United  States,  if  the  banks  were  banks  of  discount  and  deposit,  only,  the  use  of 
them  by  the  government,  as  depositories,  would  not  involve  any  serious  changes  in  the 
channels  of  employment,  for  any  considerable  sums  of  money.  As  the  case  stands, 
however,  the  receipt  of  the  public  money  gives  to  the  government  bank  the  means  l)y 
which  it  extracts  specie  from  the  debtor  institutions.  It  then  has  it  in  its  power  to  mul- 
tiply that  specie  by  three,  in  its  loan  transactions.  Thus,  extensive  curtailments  take 
place  within  the  circle  of  the  debtor  banks,  and  an  equally  large  expansion  around  the 
government  depository.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  disturb  the  channels  in  which  the 
capital  of  the  country  is  usually  employed  ;  and  by  so  doing,  to  produce  great  evils. 
In  general  estimation,  the  eflect  of  making  the  public  dues  payable  in  specie,  only,  is 
to  produce  a  decline  in  general  prices.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  legitimate  effect  of  such  a 
measure,  if  put  in  operation  at  a  time  when  a  level  of  prices  exists,  and  which  has  re- 
sulted from  a  superabundance  of  credits,  based  upon  the  specie  called  into  action  by 
the  government  demands.  Such  cannot,  however,  bo  the  eflect  when  prices  are  low, 
mud  are  uninfluenceil  by  the  presence  of  any  considerable  portion  of  outstanding 
credits. 

"  In  England,  and  on  the  continent*  the  consumption  of  raw  produce  of  all  kinds, 
is  vastly  in  excess  of  what  has  been  the  case  for  a  series  of  years;  and  although  the 
crops  arc  so  prolific  as  to  afford  unusual  supplies,  there  are  iadicvit.vQv\\  v^^  '^\\^\\vL\\v^ 
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prices,  consequent  upon  increased  consumption.  This  lattei 
the  present  policy  of  the  British  government  is  avowedly  de 
recent  announcement  of  the  premier  was  to  the  effect  that  it 
pectation.  The  enhanced  consumption  of  raw  produce  in  Ei 
rences,  best  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Uniu 
the  over-supplied  markets  here  that  surplus,  during  the  prese 
rise  healthy.  Ii  is  obviously  the  case,  that  the  wealth  of 
quantity  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  and  of  industry,  thai 
That  government,  therefore,  confers  the  greatest  bene6ts  u 
the  labour  uf  each  individual  to  procure  for  him  the  great 
and  comforts." — Hun€s  Commercial  Chronicle. 


TUB  SUFFOLK  BANK^  BOSTON 

The  system  of  this  bank,  which  has  a  capital  of  1^ 
half  of  an  association  of  banks  in  Boston,  to  receive 
New  England  states,  which  shall  deposit  in  specie  in  tl 
sum  on  which  no  interest  shall  be  allowed^  and  before 
days'  notice  shall  be  given.  Its  purpose  is^  in  fact^  to  a 
negotiate  at  Boston  the  bills  of  the  several  New  Englai 
arise  from  the  use  of  the  deposits, — while  other  banks  ] 


Prices  of  Stocb 

\  ia  the  New  York  Mt 

Rate. 

1844 

STATES. 

January. 

Jane. 

8 

U  nited  S*at^ 

6'a 
h 
7 
6 

5 
7 
5 
6 
7 
6 
6 
& 
ft 
6 
5 

1862 
18&3 
1848-49 

1861 
1855 
1860 
I8.S7 
1870 
1856 

106 

lOlI 

101 

110 

99 

96 
104} 
lOli 

too 

80 
65 
401 
87 

f\ 

72 

113 
lOS 
106} 

isi 

1004 
101 

'S 

102 
101 
102 

49 

60 
80 
48 

Ditto 

New  York    

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

New  York  dtv 

Ditto 

Ohio 

Ditto 

Kentucky  •.• tt..-TT.... 

TenneMeo  t*«.«.4***. ..*■••• 

Alabama 

PennvrlTinia  ..........*.... 

lUinoit 

Indiana 

Harlem  Railroad 

Mohawk  ditto 

Lone  island  ditto. 

Stomogtoo 

N.  and  Wor.  ditto 

Erie  ditto 

''  There  is  a  marked  depression  in  prices,  it  appears, 
which  is  more  remarkable  in  stocks  of  the  character  of  Unite 
New  York  city  and  state.  It  is  observable,  however,  that  th< 
States  stocks  are  dividend  off.  This  price  for  United  States  si 
five  per  cent  for  the  money.  A  new  loan  of  400,000  dollars  I 
the  state  of  New  York,  under  the  law  for  preserving  the  si 
yields  five  and  three-quarters  per  cent.  The  loan  is  a  six  per 
deemable  in  1852,  and  was  taken  at  102  dollars  and  25  cenl 
dollars  and  30  cents  for  225,000  dollars  ;  and  103  dollars  aa 
The  old  stocks  of  the  same  time  and  tenor,  are  selling  id  the  i 
mium.  The  foUowm^  table  shows  the  whole  amount  of  the 
New  York,  and  l\\e  leTm%oTwVviV^^v\v^^\.Hi^.%caatracted  : 
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I88US8  of  New  York  State  Stock. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Date  fd  iMaea. 


Jan. 
Feb. 


Sept. 
Oct. 


Not. 


1«17 
1818 
1819 
1819 
1810 
1890 
1810 
1811 
1811 
1811 
1811 
1811 
1813 
183S 
1814 
1814 
181S 


1816 
1818 
1819 
1830 
1631 
1831 
1833 
1833 
1833 
1834 
1836 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1838 
1838 
1838 
1830 
1839 
1839 
1839 
1840 
10 10 
1040 
1810 
1040 
1840 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1841 


M«y. 


8^ 


1841 
1»U 
lOU 
1843 
1844 
1844 
184.% 
1845 
1845 


Rrdvemable. 


1837 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1837 
July,  1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1846 


1846 
1844 
IMO 
ltM9 
1850 
1890 
1850 
1850 
1045 
1850 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1855 
1830 
1850 
I860 
1800 
I860 
1056 
1850 
1855 
1850 
I860 
1850 
1854 
1858 
1898 
18M 
I860 
1853 
I860 
1860 
1860 
1858 
1860 
1058 
1851 
1800 
1860 


iftia^ 

1860 
1060 
1800 

loot 

1061 
185t 
1851 
1852 


Oni»d  toul  lasvM 

RcdtOBvd  to  July  1,  1845 

H*9  ywt  rttto  iobc,  Jaif,  IMi . 


Termfl. 


p»r. 

4.41  pr. 

1|  ft  1,68  pr. 

par. 

pftr. 

1  prvm. 

7|  ft  8  pr. 

0  ft  6,03  pr. 
135  pr. 
7.10  pr. 
1,54  dia. 
7^1  pr. 

1  ft  6,50  dia. 
5,36  pr. 

I  ft  9.96  pr. 
par. 
pftr. 


0  pr. 
pftr.  a  1.15  pr. 

par. 

10,30  a  11  pr. 

15,10  pr. 

niVpr. 

13.31  pr. 

I  a  3  pr. 

7.10pr. 

1  a  6,01  pr. 

5  ft  7,91  pr. 

pftr. 

par. 

8,  15  a  II,  18  pr. 

par. 

1-5  ft  I  pr. 

3  pr. 

pftr. 

Pftr. 

Pftr. 

9  ft  18|  dia. 

9  dia. 
9  a  151  dk. 

9  dia. 

5|  dia. 

9  a  I5i'dy. 

15!^. 

Mr. 
151  dia. 

par. 

par. 


6  40  pr. 
6,65  pr. 
Mi  pr, 

t,ffpr. 
3.15  pr. 
«.Mpr. 


Rateorin, 


ft*a 
6'a 
6*a 
6*a 
6*a 
6*a 
5*a 
6^a 
6*a 
5'a 
6*a 
5'a 
6'a 
5's 
ft'a 
Oa 


5'a 
5*a 

5'« 
5'a 
5*a 
5*« 
5'a 
5'a 
5*a 
5'a 
5'a 
5*a 
5'a 
5*a 
5'a 
5'a 
5^a 
5'a 
5*a 
5'a 
5'a 
5*a 
5'a 
5*a 
5*a 
6'j 
5'a 
6'« 
5'« 
5'« 
5'a 
6'a 
5'a 
6*a 
5'a 
O'a 
5'a 
5'a 
6'a 
6'a 


6*a 
6'a 
0'« 

5*9 

ra 

6*a 
6*a 

6'a 


Amount. 


doUara. 
100,000 
100,000 
375.000 
l.\000 
130,000 
300,000 


1.000.000 
000,000 
150,000 
100,000 
300,000 
850,000 
800,000 

1.118,171 
450,000 
170.000 

7.739,771 
817.000 
150.000 
110.000 
87.000 
150.000 
140.163 


«3,737 

100.000 

•0.000 

900.000 

675.000 

515,909 

69,030 

316,147 

151,090 

1,978.516 

SI  .474 

91,531 

1,000,000 

13.300 

3,000,000 

108,558 

15.000 

10,000 

800.000 

1,115,519 

150,000 

556,379 

15,000 

10.000 

300  000 

114.991 

83.601 

26.706 

10.000 

36.379 

50.000 

8,5A0 

10,000 

21.183386 
S347.1« 
310.000 
150.000 
150,000 
55^•00 
100.000 
215.000 
5.000 
170,000 

7JI7.€H 
lt.7W,3i4 


**  This  i«  the  direct  debt  of  the  itate.  There  are,  id  addition,  some  5,500,000  dol- 
lar! New  Yo(k  stock  issued  in  railroad  and  canal  compaDies,  some  of  which  the  stale  is 
Binady  burdened  with.  It  will  be  ob«enred  that  the  terms  on  which  Nevr  York  bai  been 
ttUe  to  borrow  money,  hare  raried  greatly  during  the  twenty-ei^ht  ^esx^^vec^^^^^x^L 
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became  a  borrower.  In  the  years  1830 — 1833,  slie  obtained 
per  cent  premium  for  regular  issues  of  five  per  cent  stock,  twe 
an  enormous  price  for  slocks,  in  Uiis  country,  naturally  let 
ture  ;  and,  like  ail  other  business,  it  was  overdone.  Since  tl 
230,000,000  dollars  of  public  stock,  state  and  city,  has  taken 
stances,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  price  of  stocks  would  ru 
taken  into  account,  that  prices  of  all  commodities  are  low,  pro 
the  number  of  enterprises  demanding  extraordinary  capital  fe 
would  naturally  follow  that  money  would  seek  stocks  for  in 
than  in  those  years,  when  a  speculative  feeling,  pervading  al 
a  demand  for  capital,  even  in  the  smallest  channels  of  busine 
operations,  apart  from  the  regular  business  of  the  operator, 
speculation  in  the  New  England  states  has  gone  on  to  a  su 
nothing  in  it  of  that  wildncss  that  marked  bank  speculation: 
all,  the  amount  of  capital  to  be  expended  in  the  projected  rs 
land  states  is  small,  compared  to  the  actual  wealth  of  that 
object  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  the  sources  whence  i 
roads  projected,  are  nearly  all  well  located.  It  is  true  that, 
are  laid  out ;  but  they  are  in  sections  of  the  country  dense! 
porlant  interests.  The  legislature  of  Connecticut  has  gra 
portant  link  in  connecting  the  great  New  England  web  of  r 
York.  We  allude  to  the  Hartford  and  Danbury  railroad  ru 
ford,  to  strike  the  New  York  line  at  or  near  the  boundary  < 
counties.  The  capital  is  fixed  at  2,000,000  dollars.  T\u 
and  most  wealthy  manufacturing  towns  of  Connecticut,  fornii 
lem,  the  means  of  communication  between  New  York  city  ai 
This,  with  the  Erie  and  Harlem  roads,  will  require  10,000; 
and  the  eastern  roads  may  require  15,000,000  dollars,  in  u 
that  Boston  will  require  for  hei  water-works.  The  whole  n 
30,000,000  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  two  or  three  years.  1 
operation  far  different  in  its  results  from  that  of  investing  la 
with  the  credits  of  those  concerns,  are  loaned  out  to  specu 
undertakings,  that  leave  no  valuable  equivalent  for  the  oul 
this  country,  the  construction  of  a  railroad  establishes  a 
must  constantly  be  enhanced,  as  the  country  progresses  in  ji 


A  Table  exhibiting  the  Value  of  the  Notes  of  the  Several 
as  compared  with  the  Notes  of  the  City  Banks  of  New 
culated  as  the  Par  Standard  of  the  Currency  in  August, 


New  York  City  Bank* par 

Clinton  Bank,  New  York  City...  1  dia 
CoinnierLial    Bank,  New   Yoik. 

City i  dia 

Agricaltural  Bank  of  Herkinicr 

!^8dU 
Albany  City  Bank,  under  100  dra 

5-8  dia 
Albany  ExchanffeBank,  Albany.,  par 

Amenta  Bank.  LeedaTille .V8  dia 

Atlantic  Bank,  Brooklyn par 

BallaCon  Spa  Bank,  Ballaten  Spa 

3.8  dia 
Bank  of  Albany,  under  50  dra  3-H  dia 

Bank  of  Albion,  Albion 5-8  dia 

Bank  of  Attica,  Bufiwlo ff^  dia 

Bank  of  Auburn,  Auburn****  0-8  dia 
Bank  of  Brockport.  Brockport.  S5  dia 

Bank  of  BuflUo,  Buffalo 5-8  dia 

Bank   of   Central    New    York, 

,  ttica 5-8  dia 

Bank  of  Chenango.  Norwirh. .  3-8  dia 

Bank  of  Coming,  Corbing 5^  dia 

Bank  of  Danaville,  Uvincalon 
•ud  Co b-%&\a 


Bank  rf  Geneaee,  Bataria 5-8  diw 

Bank  of  Geneva,  Geneva 5-8  dia 

Bank  of  lUiaca,  Itbaca 5-8  dia 

Bank  of  Kindt-rliook,  Kinder  hook.,  par 
Bank  of  Lauainburg,  ^Lanain- 

burg: 5-8  dia 

Bank  of  Lowvilie,  Lowrille. . .  5-8  dia 

Bank  of  Lyona.  Lyoni 1  dia 

Bank  of  Monme,  Rocheater. . .  &-8  dia 

Bank  of  Newbnn?.  Newbury par 

Bank  of  New-Kochelle,  Nev- 

Kocbelle 5-8  dia 

Bank  of  Orange  County.  Goabcn 

»-8dis 

Bank  of  Orleana,  Albion 5-8  dia 

Bank  of  Owego,  Owego 5«8  dia 

Bank  of  Poughkeepaie.  Pough- 

keepaie par 

Bank  of  Rochester,  Rocheater 

S-8dia 

Bank  of  Rome,  Rmne A-8  dia 

Bankof8aUna,SaliDa 8-8  dia 

Bank  of  SiWerCreek.ChaUnqne 

Co S.8dk 

^vdX  «1  &v^^u«i  Syracuse. .  5-8  dia 


CURRKNTY  AND  UANKINO. 


iir.i 


rUntoo  Co.  Bank,  PlatUburc. ..   I  dia 
Conum*rcial  Bankuf  Albany..  fM)  dia 
Conimf  rciiil  Bank  i>f  Buffalo. ...   1  dia  | 
Conimrn-ial  Bank  of  <)«w«>go...  I  din 
ConiDercial  Bank  uf  Rrtclu  ater  5-H  din 

Comnierr.i4l  Bank  of  Tmy 3^  dia 

Delaware  Bank,  Delhi 5-8  dia 

Dro^era*  Bauk.  Olean 5>S  dia 

DutcbraaCu  B^rk.  Polieepaie...  par 
Ka«fx  County  Bank,  KtH*«e\il)e  S>8<Ma 

Bxchange  Bank  of  Buffalo 6-8  dia 

Ezchnnge  Bank  orUenea«e,AI«x 

5>8dia 
Kxchangc  Bank  at  Lockport..  .V8  dia 

Parmera'  Bank  at  Malone V8  db 

Farucra*  Bank  of  Amaterdam  5.H  dia 
Farmera*  Bank  ofthe  €ity  of  Troy  par 
Fbmm'Bank  of  0<-n«Ta,  Genera 

5.8  dia 

Fannrm'  Bank  of  HndMua par 

FarnMrra*  Bank  of   Orange  Co. 

Warwick .V8  dia 

Farnera  Bank  of  Orleana^Gainea 

5.8  dia 
FannerM*  Bank  of  Penn  Van ..  S-h  dia 
Parmera*  and    DioTtra*   Batik, 

Buffalo V8db 

Farmera'    and   Drorer**    Bank, 

BoMera par 

Farmera*    and     Manufacturera' 

Bank,  Poughkrepaio par 

Farmer*'  and  Ifrchanics*  Bank 

Ofneaee,  Batavia 5-8  dia 

Farmer*'  and  Mechanira'  Bauk 

of  Ogdenvburir,  Ogdenaburg  b-%  dia 
Farmer**  and  Mecbauica'  Bank 

of  RocbeHter &.8dia 

Fort  Plain  Biiok,  Fort  Plain..  ft4»dia 
Geiiraee  County  Babk,  Leroy  5-8  dia 
HaoBilton  Bank,  Madivon  Co..  10  dia 
Herkimer  County  Bank,  Little 

Falla ft.8dU 

Highland  Bank,  New buifr par 

Howard  Truat  and  Banking  Co. 

.  Troy Z^iiM 

Hudaon  Rirer  Bank.  Hudson....  par 
Jamoa' Bank,  Saratoga  Co....  ft^dia 
JefferaonC«iunty  Bank.Watertown 

3^  dia 
KiBgaton  Bank,  Kiogaton,  I' later 


Co. 


par 

Lewta   County  Bank,    Martina- 

burgh 88dia 

UTioitrtoo  County  Bank,  (^ene- 

. -^ 5-8  dia 

Lockport  Bank  and  Truat  Co., 

Lockport 5-8  dia 

Long  lalaud  Bank,  Brooklyn....  par 

Latker  H'rigbt'a  Bank,  Oawego 

_,  5-8  dia 

MadiaonCounty  Bank.Caainovia 

-^       ^  5.8  dif 

If aanfacturera'  Bank,  I'luter. .  5-8  di« 

Mcckanioa'  and  Fariurra*  Bank, 

Albany,  under  50  dra 3-8  «iia 

MOTOinOlc  Bauk  of  .'^chenectady 

—      .  «-«dU 

MoichanU*  Bank,  Buffalo 5.8  dia 

MOTchanta*  Bank  at  Canandaigna 

^      ^  5.«dia 

Morcbanti*  and  Farmera*  Bank. 

ItkMui. .V8dia 

■•rcknnta'  and  Parmer**  Bank, 

Pliteam  Co 5-8dia 

■•rchanti'and  Mecbanica'  Bank 

of  Troy 3-8  dia 

MMiloCnwn  Bank,  Orange  Co.  3-8  dia 
IMMwk  Bank,  8cbene<-tady,.  3-8  dia 
MolUwk Valley  Bank.M.ViUage 
^  5-8  db 

MMtfoMery     County      Bank. 

iokaaCown 5^  db 

|>«w  Tnrk  Bute  Bank,  Albany  54  dia 
Mcv  York  Stock  Bauk.  Durham 

0|itewhvfh    Bank.   Ogdono. 


Bwk,  BnfllUo 
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and    C«jinpany'a 

k> Mdia 


Onondaga  County  Bank,  S>ra- 

cuae r>-H  di* 

OncMa  Bank,  Utica .V^  di« 

Ontario  Bunk.  Cauandagiia...  5>H  di* 
Ontario  Bank  (Branch)  pay  at 

Utica .VS  d.a 

0«wego  Rank,  Owrgo 15  di* 

Otaego  County   Bank,  Cooper* 

town 5-S  dia 

Palm>ra  Bank,  Wa^neCo.  ••  5-8  di* 

Putchin  Bank,  Buffalo 5-8  db 

Pine  Plaina  Bank,  Dutchea*  Co. 

5-8  di* 

Powell  Bank,  Newburg par 

Pratuulle  Bank.  PratUTille par 

Rocheater  City  Bauk,  Rochester 

5-H  dis 
Sacket**  Harbour  Bank,   S4C. 

ken'a  Harbour 5-8  dii 

Saratoga  Couuty  Bank,  Water- 
ford  3-8  db 

Schenectady    Bank.    Schenec- 

tady 3-8  db 

Seneca  Co.  Bank,  Waterloo...  5-8  db 
State  Bank  of  New  York,  Buf- 

falo 75  db 

St* ten  Island  B^nk,  Port  Rich. 

mond 50  dis 

Stuben  County  Bauk,  Bath  ...  5-8  db 
St.    Lawrence   Bank,    Ogsdcn- 

bnrg 70  db 

Suff«U  County  Bank,  hag  Har- 
bour  5-8  dia 

Tanncra*  Bank,  Catitk ill par 

Tvmpkin**  Coonty  Bauk,  Itltaca 

5-8  db 

Troy  City  Bank,  Troy 3-8  dia 

Vbter  County  Bank, Kingston  ...  par 
I  nadiUa  Baak,  Otaego  Co....  5-8  dix 
Warren  County  Bank,  Johns- 

borg 5-8  dia 

>  Waahlngton  County  Bank,  Union 

Vilbge 5-8  dia 

Waterrleit Bank,  WeatTroy...  1  db 
Westcheater     Connty     Bank. 

Peekskin par 

White's  Baok,  Bnllklo 5-8  db 

White  Plaina  Bank,  Westches- 
ter Co 5-8  db 

Wooater  Sherman'a  Baok,  U  a- 

tertown 5-8  db 

Tatea  County  Bank,  Penn  Yan 

5.»  db 

MAINE. 
Agricultural  Bank,  Brewer  ....  —  db 
Bangor  Commercial  Bank,  Bangor 

-db 

Bank  of  Old  Town,  Orono fraud 

Hank  of  Portland,  Portland...  —  db 
B^nk  of  Weatbrook,  Weatbrook   3  db 

Calab  Bank.  Calab 10  db 

Central  Bank.  llalloweU 5  db 

Citiiens*  Bank.  Augusta fraud 

City  Bauk,  Portland —  db 

Kacbange  Bank,  Portland  ....  —  db 
Frankfort  Bank,  Frankfort  ....  fraud 
Georgia  Lumber  Co.,  Portland,  broken 

Globe  Bank,  Bangor fraud 

Lafayette  Bank,  Bangor —  dia 

Maine  Bank,  Portland —dis 

Mercantile  Bank,  Bangor 5  dis 

Neguemkeag  Bank —  dia 

Oxford  Bank,  Fryboorg fraud 

St,  Croix  Bank.  Calab —  db 

Union  Band,  Brunawick -   db 

Waahington  Coonty  Bank,  Calab  db 
Other  Banka  in  the  State....  3-8  db 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
Claremoot  Bank.  Claremont ...  6  db 

Conoord  Bank,  Coooord 6  db 

Grafton  Bank,  HaTorhill 10  db 

Othor  Banka  In  tho  Sute  ..  ..  1-4  db 

VERMONT. 
Bank  of  Boanlngton,  Bomiagtoa 

-dia 
Btmk  of  St  Albaaa,  St.  AlhuM..  l  db 


7i 


Bauk  i.f  Windsor,  Windsor....  —  di* 

RaM.-x  Bank,  Guildhall —  db 

Other  Banka  in  the  State 1-4  dia 

MASSACHUSR1TS. 

American  Bank,  Biat-m —  db 

Aniherst  Baok,  An>hef*t —  di* 

Chel*ca  B^nk,  CbeUea —  di* 

Cuhannet  Bank,  Taunton   ....  —  db 

Commercial  Bauk,  Bo*ti<n —  di'4 

Commonwealth  Bank,  Boston. broken 

Franklin  Bank,  Boston broken 

Fulton  Bauk,  Boaton broken 

Hancock  Bank.  Boaton brokdii 

Lafayette  Bank,  Boston broken 

Middlesex  Bank,  Cambridge. . .  5  di* 
Newburyport  Bank,  Newbury- 

port —  di* 

Norfolk  Bank,  Roxbury brr>ken 

Phoenix  Bank,  Cbarlmtown  . .  50  di* 
Other  Banka  in  the  State  ...  1-4  dia 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Preeman*a  Bank,  Bristol   5  dia 

Pascoag  Bank,   Paacoag  Village 

10  dia 
ProTidence  County  Baok,  Smith. 

field 5  dia 

Rhode  I  aland  Agricultural  Bank, 

Johnston 10  db 

Other  Banka  in  the  Sute 1-4  db 

I  CONNECTICUT. 

I  Bridgeport  Bank,  Bridgeport.  1-4  dia 

!  City  Bank.  Nowhaven 1-4  dui 

'  Connecticut  Bank,  Bridgeport  1-4  db 
I  Connecticut     River     Banking 

C«impany 1-4  dis 

I  Danbury  B.ink,  Danbury 1-4  dia 

i  East  Haddam  Baok.  Haddam.  1-4  dia 
Exchange  Bank,  H<irtford....  1-4  di* 
Fairfield  Co.  Bank,  Norwalk..  1-4  db 
Farmers*  and  Merhanica'Baok  1-4  dia 

Hartford  Bauk,  Hartford 1-4  dia 

HouaatonicR.R.CovBridgeport  1-4  dis 
Jewett  City  Bank,  Jewett  City  1-4  dia 
Mechanics'  Bank,  Newbaren.  1-4  dia 
Merchants*  Bank,  Norwich...  1-4  dis 
Meriden     Bank,  5   doUara  acd 

orer par 

Middlesex  Co.  Bank.  Middle- 
town 1-4  db 

Middletown  Bank.Middletown  1-4  db 

Myatic  Bank,  Myatic 1-4  db 

New  Haven  County  Bank,  New 

Haven 1-4  db 

New  Haven  Bank,  New  Haven  1-4  dia 
New  London  Bank,  New  Lon- 
don    1-4  di* 

Norwich  B^nk.  Norwich 1-4  dia 

Phfltmix  Bank.  Hartford 1-4  db 

Qninebaugh  Bank,  Norwich . .  1-4  dia 
Stooington  Bank,  Stonington . .  1-4  db 

Stamford  Bank,  Stamford 1-4  db 

Tliamea  Bank,  Norwich 1-4  db 

Thompaon  Bank,  Thompaon  . .  1-4  db 
Tolland  Co.  Bank,  Tolland....  5-8  dia 

Union  Bank,  New  London 1-4  dia 

Wbatling  Bank,  New  London.  1.5  dia 
Windham  Bank,  Windham  ..  l-4db 
Windham  Co.  Bank,  Brooklyn  1-4  d'a 

NEW  JERSEY. 
Belvidere  Bank,  under  10  dirs  3-8  dia 
Barlington  Co.  Bank,  Medford  1-t  db 
Cumberland  Bank  oC  New  Jer. 

aey,Bridceton 1.2db 

Commercial  Bank,    Perth  Am- 

boy,  under  10  dollara 1-t  db 

Farmera'  Bank  of  New  Jersey, 

Mount  Holly l-«db 

Farmers*  and  Merchauta'  Bank, 

Middletown,   Point,    under  5 

dollara l-«db 

Farmera'  and  Mechanics'  Bank, 

Rah  way,  under  10  dolhira. . .  3-8  dis 
Farmeri'  and  Mechanics'  Bank, 

Now  Bmnawick —  db 

(4C«atl^'«aA^ 
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Maniifactnreri'    Bank,    Belle- 

Tille broken 

Mechanics'  and  M anaftictoren' 

Bank  at  Trenton 1-S  dis 

Mechanic*'  Bank  of  Burlington  1-S  dii 
Mechanics'Bank,Newark»  under 

^dollars 3-8  dia 

Monmouth  Bank  Freehold  . . .  .broken 
Morria  Canal  and  Banking  Com- 
pany, J<>ney  City no  sale 

Morria  County  Bk..underlO  dra.  3-8  dii 

Moant  Holly  Bank 1-9  dia 

MewarkBank  and  Ina.  Co.,under 

6dollara 3-8  dia 

Newhope  Drlaware  Bridge  Co.  1  dia 
Orange  Bank,  Orange,  under  5 

dollAra 3-8  dit 

Princeton  Bank,  Princeton.. ..  1-S  dia 
PeopIe*a  Bank  of  Patenon ....  3-8  dia 
Plaiofifid  Bank,  Plainfield  ...   1-3 dis 

Salem  Banking  Co.  Salem 1-2  dia 

State   Bank  at  Morria.  under  10 

dollara 3-8  dia 

State  Bank  at  New  Bran^wick 

under  5  dollara 3-8  dii 

Sute  Bank  at  Blizabeth  under 

b  duUara 3-8  dia 

State  Bank  at  Camden 1-2  dia 

Stati*  Bank  at  Newark,  under  5 

dollara 3-8  dii 

Sn«aea  Bank,  Newtown,  under 

10  dollara 3-8  dia 

Trenton  Banking  Co.,  Trenton, 

under  5  dollara 1-2  dia 

Union  Bank,  Dorer 3-8  dia 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia  City  Banka 1-4  dia 

Girard  Bank,  Philadelphia. ...  2  dia 
United  Statea  Bk.,  Philadelphia  30  dia 

Bank  of  Chambenburg I  |  dia 

Bank  of  Cheater  County. .  i  to  3-8  dia 
Bank  of  Delaware  County  {  to  3-8  dis 
Bank  of  Germantown  ....  ^  to  3-8  dia 

Bank  ofGettyaburg 1|  dia 

Bank  of  Lowiatown,  Lewiatown    2  dia 
Bank   of   MiddJetown,    Middle- 
town 1|  dia 

Bank    of   Montgomery   County 

i  to  3-8  dia 
Bank  of  Northumberland  ....  3-8  dia 
Bank  of  Pittaburg,  Pittabnrg. . .  1^  dia 
Bank  itt  Suaquehannah  County 

30  to  40  dia 
Berks  County  Bank,   Reading  —  dia 

Carliale  Bank,  Carliale I^  dia 

Columbia  Bank  and  Bridge  Co., 

Columbia    1-4  dia 

Doyleatown  Bank,  Doyleatown 

i  to  3-8  dia 

Eaaton  Bank,  Eaaton   par 

Erie  Bank,  Rrie 2^  dU 

Exchange  Bank,  Pittaburg J  dii 

Exchange  Bank  (Branch),  Hol- 

Usilayaburg 1    dia 

Farmera'  Bk.  of  Bucka  Co.  |  to  3-8  dia 
Farmera*  and  Drorera'  Bank...  l|dia 
Farmera*  Bank  of  lAncaater. ..  1-4  dia 
Farmers'  Bank  of  Reading. ...  1-4  dia 
Franklin  Bank,  Wa«hiagton  ...  2  din 
Harriaburg  Bank,  Harriaburg..  I|dia 
Honesditle  B^nk,  Honeadale  }  to  1  dis 
LancaKtfr  Co.  Bank.  Lancaater  1-2  dia 
Lancaster  Bank.  I/ancaster..  ..   1-4 dia 

Lebanon  Bank,  Lebitnon 1  dii 

Lehigh  Coal  and  NaT.  C  >.'«  Scrip  40  dia 
Lumbermau'a  Bank,  Warren...  —  dia 
Merchants'  and  Manufacturers' 

Bank,  Pittaburg 1  dia 

Miners^  Bank  of  PottKville 1|  dis 

Monoogahela  Bank,  Brownsrille  2  dia 

Northampton  Bank broken 

Pittsbarg  City  Scrip,  Pittsburg.  10  dis 

Relief  fJbtes ^  dis 

Towanda  Bank,  Towanda I  dia 

Wyoming  Bank,  Wilkeabarre...  9  dia 
West  Branch  Bank.Williamsport  2  dis 
York  Bank,  York fTT  ||  " 


DELAWARE. 
All  Banks  in  this  8ute,5  dollara 

and  over M  dis 

All  Banks  in  this  State,  under  5 

dollars 3^  dis 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore  City  Banka 1-9  dia 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Co. 

Baltimore 10  dis 

Bank  of  Salisbury,  Saliaburr.. . .  3  dis 
Bank    of  Westminster,    Weat- 

minater I|  dis 

Commercial  Bank,  Millingtnn..  — dis 
Cumberland  Bank  of  All«*gliany.  9  dis 
Farmers'    Bank    of    Maryland, 

Annapolia 1  dis 

Farmera'  and  Mechanica'  Bank, 

Frederick I  dis 

Farmers*  and    Miliars'    Bank, 

Hagers'own — dis 

Frederick  County  Bank,  Frede- 

rick l|dis 

Hageratown  Bank,  Hsgerstown  1|  dis 
Mineral  Bank,  Cumberland  ....  2  dis 
Paupaco  Bank,  Ellicofs  Mills.  1|  dia 
(Vashiogton  County  Bank,  Wil- 

lianisport 1|  dis 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Bank  of  the  Metropolia,  Waah- 

ington S-4  die  j 

Bank  of  Potomac,  Alexandria.  3-4  dis 
Bank    of   Waahington,    Waah-  | 

ington..  : 3-4 dia  | 

Farmera'  Bank  of  Alexandria,  j 

Alexandria. 3-4  dis  I 

Farmera'  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  I 

Geo^g^town   3-4dis| 

Patriotic  Bank  of  Wa^ihiugton .  8-4  dis 
Uuiun    Bank    of    Georgetown, 
Georgetown ,.  3-4  dia 

VIRGINIA. 

Bank  of  Virginia  and  Branches.  Il  dis 

Bank  of  the  Valley  and 
Branches I^  dis 

Exchange  Bank  of  Virginia, 
Norfolk li  dis 

Farming  Bank  of  Virginia  and 
Branches 1^  dis 

Merchanta'  and  Mechanica' 
Bank.  Wheeling 2  dia 

Nurth  Weatem  Bank  of  Vir- 
ginia, Wheeling 2  dis 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Bank  of  the  Sute  of  North  Ca- 
rolina and  Branches. 

Bsbk  of  Cape  Fear,  Wilming- 
ton   

Merchanta'  Bank,  Newbem... 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston  City  Banks 

Charleaton  Rail  Road,  Charles- 

ton 

South  Western  Rail  Road  Co., 

Charleston 

South  Western  Rati  Road  Co., 

pay  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 
Other  Banka  in  the  State 


If  dia 

dia 
dis 


11  dia 


I^dis 

10  dis 

4  dis 

3  dis 
Ik  dis 


II 


If  dis 
10  dia 


GEORGIA. 

Augusta  City  Banks 

Sarsnnah  City  Banks 

Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  Branches 

Central  Bank,  MUledgerille... 

Central  Rail  Road  and  Bank- 
ing Co.,  Saraunah iodic 

Other  aound  Banks  in  the 
State If  dte 

FLORIDA. 
Bank  of  Florida,  Apalachioola..  —  dia 
Bank  of  JacksonTiue,  Jackson* 
▼ilia —dia 
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CANADA,  ftc 
Bwik  Briciali  North  America, 

Qnebrc S|  4b 

BMik  BrilUh  North  America, 

N.  B 1  dit 

Bank  BritUh  North  America, 

N.  8 5  Au 


Bank  Bridah  North  America, 
N.  F.. 


adk 


Bank  of  Upper  Canada. 4  dU 

Commercial    Bank    of    Upper 

Canada 3  dia 

Gore  Bank.  Hamilton 3  dia 

Montreal  Banka If  to  3  di«  i 


Niafara  Stupencion  Bridge  ...  —  dia 
Quebec  Bank,  Quebec 8  dia 

WISCONSIN  TERRITORY. 
Wiaoonain      Inaurance      Co/a 
Checka «  db 


Lp.gal  Rates  of  Interest  in  the  diflferent  States  and  Territories. 


STATES. 

Maine , 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut. 

New  York  

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia  

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina  

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi    

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Michigan 

Arkansas 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Wisconsin 

Iowa  


a4TE  OF   INTSRBST. 


PDNXSHMBNT   OF   OSORT. 


6  per  cent 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

7  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

7  per  cent 

8  per cent 

ditto 
ditto 

5  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

7  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

ditto 

8  per  cent 

7  per  cent 

ditto 


Forfeit  of  tlie  debt  or  claim. 

Forfeit  of  three  times  the  amount  unlawfully  taken. 

Recover}'  in  an  action,  with  costs. 

Forfeit  of  three-fold  the  usury. 

Forfeit  of  the  iisurv  and  interest  on  the  debt. 

Forfeit  of  the  whole  debt. 

Usurious  contracts  void. 

Forfeit  of  the  whole  debt 
Ditto        ditto. 
Ditto        ditto. 

On  tobacco  contracts,  eiglit  per  cent     Usurious  con- 
tracts void. 

Forfeit  double  the  usury  taken. 

Contracts  for  usuiy  void,  forfeit  double  the  usury. 

Forfeit  of  interest,  and  premium  taken,  with  costs  to 
debtor. 

Forfeit  of  three  times  the  usury,  and  contract  void. 

Forfeit  of  interest  and  usury. 

By  contract  as  higli  as  ten  per  cent    Usury  recover- 
able in  action  of  debt 

Bank  interest,  six  per  cent ;  conventional,  as  high  as 
ten  per  cent ;  beyond,  contract  void. 

Usurious  contracts  void. 

Usury  may  be  recovered,  with  costs. 

Usurious  contracts  void. 

On  written  agreement  may  so  as  high  as  ten  per  cent ; 
penalty  of  usury,  a  fine  of  double  the  excess. 

Three-fold  amount  of  the  whole  interest. 

By  agreement  as  high  as  ten  per  cent.    If  beyond,  for- 
feit of  whole  interest  due,  and  of  the  uury  taken. 

Forfeit  of  the  usury  taken,  and  one-fourth  the  debt. 

By  agreement,  any  rate  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent. 
Amount  of  usury  recoverable,  but  contracts  void. 

Usurious  contracts  void.  . 

Forfeit  of  interest  and  excess,  in  case  of  usury. 

By  agreement  not  exceeding  twelve  per  cent.     Forfeit 
treble  the  excess. 

By  agreement  as  high  as  twelve  per  cent     Forfeit 
treble  the  excess. 


•«*  On  debts  or  judgments  in   favour  of  the  United  States,  interest  is  computed  at  the 
nte  of  six  per  cent  per  annum. 

DAM  AG  F^  ON  PROTESTED  BILI-S  OF  EXCHANGE.* 

The  laws  and  usages  of  the  states  vary  essentially  on  the  subject  of  damages  on  protested  bills, 
loiome  cases,  the  regulations  of  states  approximate  to  each  other,  while  in  others,  they  are  widely 
diferent.  In  some  cases,  the  law  or  rule  is  unlike,  but  the  result  is  nearly  similar ;  while,  between 
other  states,  the  result  varies  from  four  and  a  half  to  fifteen  per  cent. 

In  MassachuseiU,  the  usage  was  to  recover  the  amount  of  the  protested  bill  at  the  par  of  ex- 
dumge^  and  interest  as  in  England,  from  the  time  pa3rment  of  the  dishonoured  bill  was  demanded 


Chiefly  from  the  fourth  edition  of  Cliancellor  Rent's  Commentaries. 


IIGI 


AMERICA. 


(ifthe  draweis  and  the  cliargcs  of  the  protest,  and  ten  per  cent  danu 
change.  But  tliis  rule  lias  been  cbaneed  by  statute,  in  1825,  1835, 
indorsed  in  that  state,  and  payable  without  the  limits  of  the  United 
non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  are  now  settled  at  the  current  rate 
Hve  per  cent  damages  ;  and,  if  the  bill  be  drawn  upon  any  place  be 
twenty  per  cent  damages.  The  rate  of  damages  in  Massachusetts, 
the  state,  and  drawn  or  indorsed  within  the  state,  and  duly  protest 
piiymcnt,  is  two  per  cent  in  addition  to  tlie  contents  of  the  bill,  wil 
in  any  other  New  England  state,  or  New  York  ;  and  three  per  c 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland ;  and  four  per  cent,  if  p 
Columbia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  or  Georgia ;  and  five  p 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  territories  thereof. 

Maine. — Payable  out  of  the  state,  and  in  New  Hampshire,  '^ 
Island,  Connecticut,  or  New  York,  three  per  cent  j  in  New  Jersey, 
land,  Virginia,  or  District  of  Columbia,  five  per  cent ;  in  Nortl: 
(jeorgia,  six  per  cent ;  at  any  other  place  in  the  United  States  o 
any  place  out  of  the  United  States  or  territories,  ten  per  cent ;  p 
li^ss  than  seventy-five  miles  distance,  in  sums  of  100  dollars  and  ovc 

AVm;  Hanipuhirc. — [In  this  state  there  is  no  statute  regulati 
practice  has  been  to  charge  the  rate  of  damages  existing  at  the  poii 

Vermont, — [No  statute  regulation.     The  practice  has  been  simi 

Rhode  Fsiand.^VsiyMc  without  the  United  States,  ten  percen 
and  out  of  Rhode  Island,  live  per  cent. 

Connccticid, — The  rule  of  damages  on  bills  returned  proteste 
New  York,  is  two  per  cent  upon  the  principal  sum  specified  in  the 
niont,  Maine,  Massiichusctts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York  (city  of  I 
sey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  or  territory  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Ohio,  or  Greorgia,  five  per  cent ; 
States,  eight  percent  upon  such  principal  sum,  and  to  be  in  lieu  c 
and  without  any  reference  to  the  rate  of  exchange. 

New  York. — The  rate  of  damages  on  bills  drawn  and  payable 
other  parts  of  North  America,  was,  in  1819,  regulated  in  New  Yc 
fixed  at  five,  or  seven  and  a  half,  or  ten  per  cent,  according  to  the  di 
on  which  the  bill  was  drawn.  I3ut,  by  the  new  revised  statutes,  w 
1st  of  January,  ]8;3(),  the  damages  on  bills,  foreign  and  inland,  w< 
extensive  regulation.  They  provide,  that,  upon  bills  drawn  or  nc 
any  person,  at  any  place  within  the  six  states  east  of  New  York,  c 
Ohio,  Delaware,  Marj-land,  Virginia,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
paid,  upon  the  usual  protect  for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  t 
cliaser  thereof,  or  of  some  interest  therein,  for  a  valuable  considerati 
the  principal  sum  specified  in  the  bill;  and  upon  any  person  at  i 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  Tenness( 
person  in  any  other  state  or  territorj*  of  the  United  States,  or  at  ai: 
this  continent,  and  north  of  the  ecpiator,  or  in  any  British  or  fore 
dies,  or  elsewhere  in  the  Western  Atlantic  ocean,  or  in  Europe,  ten 
be  in  lieu  of  interest,  charges  of  protest,  and  all  other  charges  incui 
of,  giving  notice  of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment.  But  the  h( 
and  recover  interest  upon  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  principal  si 
damages,  from  the  time  of  notice  of  the  protest  for  non-accepiai 
protest  for  non-payment.  If  the  contents  of  the  bill  be  expressed 
United  States,  tne  amount  due  thereon,  and  the  damages  allowed 
ascertained  and  determined,  without  reference  to  the  rateof  excha] 
f*nd  the  place  on  which  the  bill  is  drawn.  But.  if  the  contents  of 
ney  of  account,  or  currency  of  any  foreign  country,  then  the  amoun 
i*«  to  be  ascertained  and  determined  by  the  rate  of  exchange,  or  the 
at  the  time  of  the  demand  of  payment. 

New  Jersetf. —  [There  are  no  statute  regulations  on  this  subject 

In  Pennxt/fpania,  the  rule,  for  a  century  past,  was  twenty  per 
change;  but  by  statute,  in  1821,  five  percent  damages  were  allo^ 
person  in  any  other  of  the  United  States,  except  Louisiana;  if  on 
North  America,  except  the  north-west  coast  and  Mexico,  ten  pcr< 
Main,  or  the  islands  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  fifteen  per  cent;  and 
bills  on  Europe,  and  twenty-five  per  cent  upon  other  foreign  bill; 
liir  prot(»st.  and  l\\e  amowul  o^  vW  VvW  \%  \cn  bo  ascertained  and 
cliango 
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Delaware, — Payable  at  any  place  within  the  United  States,  or  territories,  out  of  Delaware,  five 
per  cent ;  at  any  place  in  Europe,  twenty  per  cent. 

In  Marylandy  the  rule,  by  statute,  is  payable  without  the  state,  and  at  any  place  in  the  United 
States,  or  territories  tliereof,  eight  per  cent ;  in  any  foreign  country,  fifteen  per  cent.  And  the 
amount  of  the  bill  ascertained  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange,  or  the  rate  requisite  to  purchase  a 
good  bill  of  the  same  time  of  payment,  upon  the  same  place. 

Virgima. — Payable  out  of  the  state,  at  any  place  within  the  United  States,  or  territories,  three 
per  cent ;  in  any  foreign  country,  fifteen  per  cent. 

In  North  Carolinaj  by  statute,  in  1828,  damages  on  protested  bills,  drawn  or  indorsed  in  that 
state,  and  payable  in  any  otlier  part  of  tlie  United  States,  except  Louisiana,  are  six  per  cent ;  pay- 
able in  any  other  part  of  North  America,  except  the  West  India  islands,  ten  per  cent ;  payable  in 
South  America,  ttie  African  islands,  or  Europe,  fifteen  per  cent ;  and  payable  elsewhere,  twenty 
per  cent. 

South  Carolina. — Payable  within  the  United  States,  at  any  place  out  of  South  Carolina,  ten  per 
cent  ^  in  any  other  part  of  North  America,  or  the  West  India  islands,  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent ; 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  fifteen  per  cent. 

Georgia, — The  damages  in  Georgia,  by  statute,  in  1827,  on  bills  drawn  on  a  person  in  another 
state,  and  protested  for  non-payment,  are  five  per  cent ;  and  on  foreign  bills,  protested  for  non- 
payment, are  ten  per  cent,  together  with  the  usual  expenses  and  interest,  and  Uie  principal  to  be 
settled  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange. 

Alabama. — Tiie  damages  on  bills,  drawn  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  on  any  person  resident  within 
the  state,  are  ten  per  cent ;  and  on  any  person  out  of  it,  and  within  the  United  States,  are  fifteen 
percent ;  and  on  persons  out  of  the  United  States,  twenty  per  cent  on  the  sum  drawn  for,  toge- 
ther witli  incidental  charges  and  interest. 

In  Louisiana,  in  1838,  the  rate  of  damages,  upon  the  protest  for  non-acceptance  or  non-pay- 
ment of  bilk  of  exchange,  drawn  on,  and  payable  in  foreign  countries,  was  declared  by  statute  to 
be  ten  per  cent ;  and  in  any  other  state  in  the  United  States,  five  per  cent,  together  with  interest 
on  the  aggregate  amount  of  principal  and  damages.  On  protested  bills,  drawn  and  payable  within 
-  the  Uuited  States,  tlie  damages  include  all  charges,  such  as  premiums,  and  expenses,  and  interest 
on  those  damages,  but  notliing  for  the  difference  of  exchange. 

In  Mitsitsippiy  tlie  damages  on  inland  bills,  protested  for  non-payment,  are  five  per  cent ;  if 
drawn  on  any  person  resident  out  of  tlie  United  States,  ten  per  cent. 

Tlie  damages  in  Tennessee,  by  statute,  in  1830,  on  protested  bills,  over  and  above  tlie  principal 
sum,  and  charges  of  protest,  and  interest  on  the  principiBd  sum,  damages,  and  charge  of  protest  from 
the  time  of  notice,  are  three  per  cent  on  the  principal  sum,  if  the  bill  be  drawn  upon  an^  person 
in  the  United  States  ;  and  fifteen  per  cent,  if  upon  any  person  in  any  other  place  or  state  in  North 
America,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  in  tlie  West  Indies  ;  and  twenty  per  cent,  if  upon 
a  person  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  These  damages  are  in  lieu  of  interest  and  all  other 
charges,  except  tlie  cliarges  of  protest,  to  the  time  of  notice  of  the  protest,  and  demand  of  pay- 
ment. 

Kentucky. — On  foreign  bills,  ten  per  cent,  damages  are  allowed.  On  inland  bills,  damages  are 
governed  by  the  law  of  the  place. 

Ohio. — 'Pnyable  at  any  place  without  the  United  States,  twelve  per  cent ;  within  the  United 
States,  at  any  place  out  of  Ohio,  six  per  cent. 

//uiiaHa.^Payable  at  any  place  without  the  United  States,  ten  per  cent ;  at  any  place  within 
the  United  States,  out  of  Indiana,  five  per  cent.  Drawer  or  indorser  not  liable  for  damages,  if 
paid  at  maturity,  with  costs. 

Illinois, — Payable  at  any  place  without  the  United  States,  ten  per  cent ;  at  any  point  within 
the  United  States,  and  out  of  Illinois,  five  per  cent. 

Missouri. —  Paj*able  at  any  place  witliin  the  state,  four  per  cent ;  out  of  the  state,  and  within 
the  United  States,  ten  per  cent ;  at  any  place  out  of  the  United  States,  or  territories,  twenty  per 
cent. 

Michigan. — [No  statute  regulation  lias  as  yet  been  adopted  in  tliis  state.] 

Arkansas. — Payable  at  any  place  witliin  the  state,  two  per  cent ;  in  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  or  at  any  place  on  the  Ohio 
nver,  four  per  cent ;  in  any  other  place  in  the  United  States,  or  territories,  five  per  cent ;  at  any 
place  out  of  the  United  States,  ten  per  cent ;  together  with  costs  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten 
per  cent  per  annum. 

Florida.—Samc  as  the  state  of  Alabama. 

Hucon^in. — Payable  at  any  place  witliout  the  United  States,  twenty  per  cent;  out  of  the  terri* 
tory,  adjoining  the'same  within  the  United  States,  five  per  cent ;  in  the  United  States,  not  adjoin- 
ing tlic  territor}*,  ten  percent. 

iouus. — Tlio  same  as  in  the  territory  of  WiscoM.Hin 

Diszrict  o/*('oi»iMAin.— |The  rotes  established  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  are  cliarged  on  protested 
liilU  in  the  district.' 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

MONEYS,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES,  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  decimal  system  was  adopted  by  Congress  in  the  subdivision  of  moneys 
but  not  as  respects  weights  and  measures. 

The  power  of  regulating  the  standard  of  the  latter  was  vested  in  the  feden 
government,  which  acted  upon  this  authority,  first,  in  regard  to  the  costom-boos 
duties,  and  afterwards  generally;  but  not  until  it  was  found  that  the  weighti 
and  measures  of  Massachusetts  had  become  inaccurate^  and  that  the  wdghti 
and  measures  differed  in  one  state  from  those  of  another. 

In  I836y  a  law  was  passed  for  regulating  the  weights  and  measures  ot  tk 
union.  This  law  directed  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  construct  and  8!i|qjlj 
standards  of  weights,  of  length,  and  of  capacity  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
executives  of  the  different  states  of  the  union,  the  governors  of  territories,  mi 
the  custom-houses. 

The  report  of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  upon  weights  and  measures  intk 
year  1821,  was  acted  upon,  in  most  of  its  details,  as  much  as  if  the  law  had  ben 
passed  at  the  time  the  report  was  made.  Mr.  Adams  gave  the  preference  to  tie 
standards  of  Great  Britain  over  those  of  France,  from  the  circumstance  tint 
they  were  generally  in  use  in  the  United  States,  and  on  the  ground  that  a  grot 
change  in  weights  and  measures  similar  to  that  introduced  in  France,  of  tbe 
same  decimal  principle,  would  have  been  attended  with  great  embarrassment 

The  troy  weight  of  England  was  adopted  for  weighing  bullion. 

The  avoirdupois  weight  of  England  for  weighing  all  other  articles  bought  or 
sold  by  weight. 

The  British  and  the  American  statute  acre,  square  yard^  square  foot,  and  indi 
are  the  same. 

The  linear  measures  of  England,  that  is  the  mile,  yard^  foot,  and  indi,  tie 
the  same  in  America. 

England  has,  however,  altered  her  corn  and  liquid  measures,  while  Americi 
retains  the  old  English  wine  gallon  for  liquids,  and  the  Winchester  bushd  fo 
com,  &c. 

Moneys. — It  is  remarkable  that  computations  in  old  depredated  carrendes 
should  have,  in  ordinary  transactions,  continued  to  prevail.  The  dollar  in  Ae 
Massachusetts  states  has  been  long  valued  at  six  shillings ;  in  New  York  9Bfi 
North  Carolina  at  eight  shillings,  varying  also  in  almost  every  other  state.  1^ 
legal  moneys  are,  however,  gold  eagles,  silver  dollars,  and  copper  cents.  (&f  ilW 
o/*  Unilcd  Slates  hereafter.)     Coins  of  foreign  countries,  many  of  them  oM  uA 
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much  worn,  are  found  in  most  towns.  Into  New  Orleans^  Mexican^  South 
American y  and  Spanish  dollars,  and  Spanish  Mexican  and  South  American  gold 
have  always  flown  in.  This  has  been  the  case  in  regard  to  many  other  towns. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  exchanges  with  foreign  countries 
fluctuate.     The  following  tables  will  show  the  valuations  and  exchanges. 

MONEY  TABLES. 

A  Table  of  Gold  Coins,  the  exact  Weight,  the  Assay,  and  the  present  Value  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  Gold  Coin  Bill  passed  by  Congress  during  their  session  in 
1833-4. 


NAMES. 


Unitid  Statu. 
Bagle,  coined  before  JnW 

31,1834 

Ditto,  coined  after  iulj 

31.  1834 

9hurm  io  proportien. 

PORBIGN  GOLD. 

AoeTBIA. 

Sovvenin 

Double  ducat 

Hongarian  ditto 

Dacat 


D«cal.. 


AoosauBo. 


Batabu. 

Caiollo 

Max  d*or,  or  M axindlian. 

Docat. 

Pialole 


Weifht 


Bbbmb. 

Ducat 

DittOk   doable  la  nropor- 

Uoa 
PieCele 


Bbasil. 


Dittn.  half  In  proportioa 

Dobraoo 

Dobra 

Moidore 

Ditto,  balf  in  proportion 
GrMado 


Bbunswick. 

le 

Ditto,  doable  in  proper. 

Docat 

Carl  d'or,  before  1808  ... . 
Ditto,  doable  la  propor* 

tioa 
Dit8o.alooe  1803 

Badbn. 


Dacot. 


dw.    gr. 

11      6 
\  10    18 


3  14 

4  It 

•    H 

3      0 


I  38 

4  31 

18  00 

34  It 

18      6 

6  33 

0  10| 
4  314 

4   ^ 

1  M* 


A«ay. 


33    0 

ftltftl 
\14    UJ 


31  3_ 

33  3* 

S3  34 

33  t 


S3  If 

18  t 

18  If 

f^i 

t3  If 

31  34 

31  Sf 

S3  0 

33  0 

SS  0 

31  31 

31  Si 

S3  0| 

31  si 

31  li 

M  tt 


Value. 


10    66 
10      • 


3  38 

4  59 
3  89 

5  39 


4  9S 

3  31 

3  S7 

8  07 


NAMES. 


Ducat.. 
Pistole. 


Basil. 


BOUOONA. 

Pbtele 

Ditto.  1803 

Ditto,  half,  Ac,  la  propor- 
tion 
Sequlo,  before  1760.... 

Ditto,  since  1700 

Scodo 


COUMMB. 


Ducat. 

COLVMBIA,    CbNTBAL 
AmBBICA,      CBILI,       AMD 

Pbbd. 
Doablooaa 


I  97 
4  54 
17      «    4 


Dbmhabk. 
Dttcat.  cnrreat.... 

Ditto,  apecle 

CbriatUad'or .... 


33  7t 

17  30 

6  5S 

0  03 

4  M 


3    33 

3    97 


3    03 
S      S 


Kast  Ihdibb. 
Rupee.  BoBkbay,  1818... 

Ditto,  Madraa,  1818 

Pasoda,  star 

'lohor  alcca  of  Beof  aL . . 

Bmolamd. 

*Oulaea 

Ditto,  half  la  proportioa 

tSovereiffa 

Serea  ahillinf  piece  ... . 


Pbahcb. 

Doable  Lonia,  oolaed  be- 
fore 1780 

Loola,  ditto. 

Doable  Louia,  oolaed  ainoe 
1780 

Looia,  ditto 

Doable    Napoleon,  or  40 


Weight. 


dw.   fr. 

3  4* 

4  S3 


t     fraaca. 


Napoleoa,  or  SO  fraaca. 
Same  aa  the  aew  Loola 


,ii 


17      9 


3  0 
t      6f 

4  7 


7  11 

7  IS 
t      4f 

7  S3 


ft      3i 

1     19 


10  11 
5      H 

9  SO 

4  33 


Aaaay. 


SS    0 

tl  II 


31     34 

tl     34 


33    t 
33    3 


30    3 


tl    04 

33    3 
tl     3 


tt  04 

SS  0 

19  0 

33  31 


tl    3 

31     3 

31    34 


Value. 


d.    c.  m. 


7    3 
OS    8 


33    8 

30    0 


3    SI     8 
S    35    0 

15    80    4 


t    SS    7 


15    53    0 


81     6 

36    7 

3    1 


87    5 
00    8 


16 


70    3 
85    1 


Oaiaeoa,  whea  receired  la  tkia  eoaatrj,  are  ahaeaC  larBtiably  cue  grala  Ugiit,  Bad,  therefore,  the  real  ralae  of 

ia  ft  doUan  74  ceata. 
t  A  •OTcreiffo,  whea  rccelred  fnm  the  Mlat,  weiaha  ft  dwt.  34  graiaa,  but  alae-tcatha  of  theae  btoacht  to  thla 
' '^  —  -^        -       .   Borefeifa  la  4  doIUra  89  eaata;  ef 


a  ouiian  /g  cvniB. 

i  aoTcreiffo,  whea  rccelred  fnm  the  Mlat,  weifha  ft  dwt.  34  graiaa,  but  aiaeH 
'  do  aot  weMi  anire  thmn  ft  dwt.  34  graiaa.  The  aTcrage  Talue  ef  each  aoren 
theae  which  areof  fuU  weight  aia  worth  the  price  ahero  •talod.-JVfv  York  Jfci 
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AMERICA. 
MoNKY  T/\  n\j^— continued. 


Sof  eretgna  compared  with  a  Draft  on 
London  at  60  days'  aighr. 

Quotationsof  London  Exchange, reduci 
by  the  Ch&niliers  of  Comi 

Price  of 

SoTereig^a 

Equal  to  a  Rnnittance  in 

in  the  United 

Pounds  Sterling. 

States. 

d.'Uan. 

per  rent  or  dollara. 

per  cent  eqaal  to  dollars., dollars  equal 

4  80 

108^ 

4  81.6 

PAa. 

4  44.4 

4  46 

4  81 

108.58 

4  82.6 

lOOi 

4  46.6 

4  48 

4  ffi 

108.80 

4  836 

101 

4  48.9 

4  50 

4  83 

100.03 

4  84.6 

1011 

4  51.1 

4  52 

4  84 

109  25 

4  85.6 

102 

4  533 

4  54 

4  8Ji 

109.48 

4  86  6 

102i 

4  53.6       >         4  56 

4  86 

109.70 

4  876 

103 

4  57.8                4  58 

4  87 

109.93 

4  88.9 

103| 

4  60.0       j         4  60 

4  88 

110.15 

4  89.6 

IM 

4  62.2                4  62 

4  89 

110  38 

4  90.6 

1044 

4  64.4                4  64 

4  PO 

110.60 

4  01.6 

105 

4  66.7                4  66 

4  01 

110.83 

4  92.6 

1054 

4  68.9                4  68 

4  03 

111.06 

4  93.6 

106 

4  71.1       !         4  70 

4  03 

111.28 

4  04.6 

1064 

4  72.2       ,         4  71 

4  04 

111.51 

4  95.6 

1064 

4  733                4  72 

4  93 

11173 

4  96.6 

1061 

4  74.4       1         4  71 

4  96 

111.96 

4  976 

107 

4  75.6               4  74 

4  97 

112.H 

4  9«.6 

1074 

4  76.7                4  75 

4  08 

112.41 

4  99.6 

1074 

4  n.8      :        4  76 

4  90 

112.03 

5  00.6 

1074 

4  78.9       ;         4  77 

6  00 

112.86 

5  01.6 

108 

4  80.0       1         4  78 

6  01 

113.09 

5  02.6 

1084 

4  81.1        ,         4  79 

5  02 

113.31 

5  03.6 

ii;^ 

4  82.2                4  80 

5  03 

113.54 

5  04.6 

4  83.3       1         4  81 

5  Of 

113.76 

5  05.6 

109 

4  84.4       1         4  82 

S  05 

113.90 

5  06.6 

1094 

4  85.6 

4  83 

5  06 

114.21 

5  07.6 

1094 

4  86.7 

4  84 

5  07 

114.44 

5  08.6 

109f 

4  87.8 

4  85 

5  06 

114.66 

5  09.6 

110 

4  88.9 

4  86 

5  09 

114.89 

5  10.6 

1104 

4  90.0 

4  87 

5  10 

115.11 

5  11.6 

1104 

4  91.1 

4  88 

6  1S| 

115.68 

5  14.1 

UOf 

4  92.2 

4  89 

6  15 

116.24 

5  16.6 

111 

4  93.3 

4  90 

5  17i 

116.81 

5  19.1 

1114 

4  95.6 

4  92 

5  20 

117.37 

5  21.6 

112 

4  97.8 

4  94 

6  i^ 

117.93 

5  24.1 

1124 

5  00.0 

4  96 

5«5 

118.50 

5  26.7 

113 

5  02.2 

4  98 

5S74 

119.06 

5  20  2 

1134 

5  04.4 

5  00 

5  80* 

119.62 

5  31.7 

114 

5  06.7 

5  024 

5  324 

120.19 

5  34.2 

1144 

5  08.9 

6  OS 

5  85' 

120.75 

5  36.7 

115 

5  11.1 

5  074 

ft  371 

121.31 

5  39.2 

1154 

5  13.3 

5  10 

ft  40 

121.88 

5  41.7 

116 

5  15.6 

5   124 

To  reduce  DoUart  to  Pounds  Sterling.— Fnm  one-fonrtb  of  the  nombc 

fourth,  and  tl 

be  remainder  will  be  pounds,  and  the  decimals  of  a  pound. 

Example. 

—Required  t 
One-foarth 

he  f  alue  444 

44  doUars  in 

pounds  sterling. 

equal  to  111 

T\ 

10  per  cent 

equal  to    11 

11 

Ao/#.^Tlie  ralue  of 


£100.00  Answer. 
British  sUver  shilling  in  the  United  States  is  22  oeni 


The  following  foreign  coins,  when  of  the  requirec 
in  the  United  States,  at  the  following  rates : — 

Gold  Coins. 


1 1  TboM  of  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  and  Bra^  of  12  canU  ftneness,  at .. 

2  MThoM  of  France,  9-10  fine 

•  I  Those  of  Spain,  Mexioo,  and  Columbia,  of  the  finenaas  of  10  carats  »  T«l 


Silver  Coins. 


Dollars  of  Mexico,  Pern,  Chili,  and  Central  America,  and  those  restampc 
415  grains,  and  of  the  finenees  of  10  ounces  15  pennyweighta  of 
pound ,,,, ,^, ^ ••..,, 

Pi?e-fnnc  pieoea  of  VT«aM>e,  oi  ^bn  fomikeu  uC  10  oinioea  16  pesnywcic 
and  wcigning  SMgraHui , » 


MONEYS,  WEIGHTS^  AND  MEASURES. 
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Pro  forma  accounts  of  shipments  of  Mexican  dollars  to  France  and  England, 
calculated  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Ents,  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  and  Trust 
Company : — 

Pro  forma  Account  of  a  Shipment  of  Mexican  dollars  from  New  York  to  London. 


M,OM  doUara  porchaaed  «t  If  per  Mot  | 

Co»t  of  4  b«n«ls»  paekiog  eliarg«>,  otftage,  ftc  . 

Intorance,  at  I  par  oeot,  on  M,S50  doHan Itl  75 

Pohey 1  Sft 


Total  coat  in  Naw  York . 


TiM  aama  tO,0Ot  dallara«  wetghing  17,31t  onncea,  and  fold  at  Am.  lOi^L  paronnce.. 

£    9.  H, 

Ckargea— Freight  par  packet,  i  par  cant 10    8    4 

Primage,  5  prr  cent 10    5 

Leading  charges,  poatagaa,  ae. 169 

Brokerage,  i  per  eent 5    4  10 

,iperoent 10  19    « 


Net 


Add  tntereat  of  about  45  days,  at  4  per  cent,  ontil  the  draft  drawn  agalnat  the 
ahlpBcnt  bccooiea  dae ■ 


Total  , 


dnllars. 

80,350  00 

10  7ft 


its  00 
M.46S  75 


^9    4, 

4,104  13  10 


38    8  10 


4,156    5    0 
M  1ft    7 


4.177    f    7 


This  amount,  drawn  at  60  days'  sight,  to  realise  the  above  20,463  dollars,  75 
cents  the  rate  of  exchange  would  have  to  be  110  23-100  per  cent;  which  shows 
that  the  shipment  would  not  be  profitable,  imless  at  least  110^  per  cent  could  be 
obtained  for  the  draft.  Without  commission  in  London,  the  rate  would  be 
109.67.6,  or  about  55-100  less. 

The  following  is  a  table  by  which  the  rate  of  exchange  may  be  ascertained^ 
at  any  given  price  for  silver,  in  London : 

EXCHANGE  TABLES. 

Exchange  tables  between  London  and  the  United  States,  and  remittances  to 

London  from  Paris,  Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam^  calculated  at  various  rates  from 

minimum  to  maximum  of  exchange. 

Paris  Remittances  to  London  for  Negotiation,  compared  with  a  Direct  Remittance  at 
Sixty  Days'  Sight,  exclusive  of  Commission. 


PARIS  DRAFTS 

•OLD  AT 

LONDON. 


W9MS 

franoi. 
S5.M 
15.35 
t5.30 
S5.S5 
15.40 
15.45 
15^ 
15.55 
1501 
15.65 
15.70 
15.75 
15.50 


IJNITBD  STATES  QUOTATION  OP  PARIS  AT  SIXTY  DATS*  SIGHT. 


frmnct. 
4.80 


frase*. 

4.81i 


firmnes. 
4.85 


fnuics. 

4.871 


francs. 

4.90 


franca. 
4.9t| 


francs. 
4.95 


francs. 
4.W» 


15.90 
15.95 
MOO 
liu»5 

It-IO 
lt.15 

VOL.  ii. 


doUam. 
5  SI. I 
5  S1.1 
5  t%.% 
5  M.S 
5  95.1 
5  2fi.5 
5  27.5 
5  M.4 
5  S0.4 
5  50.5 
5  31.5 
5  31.5 
5  53.6 
5  54.6 
5  55.6 
5  36.7 
5  177 

5  at.7 

5  JM 
5  6t.i 

5  4l.i 


dollars. 
5  18.4 

5  19.5 

6  20.5 
5  21.5 
5  St.6 

5  13.6 

6  24.6 
5  25.6 
5  96.7 
5  17.7 
5  26.7 
5  29.8 
5  30.8 
5  51.8 
5  318 
5  53.9 
5  54.1 
5  55.9 

tf  JS.0 


doUarfi. 
5  15.8 
5  16.8 
5  17.8 
5  15.8 
5  19.9 
5  10.0 
5  11.1 
5  21.9 
5  24.0 
5  15.6 
5  26.0 
5  17.0 
5  280 
5  19.1 
5  SO.I 
5  51.1 
AMI 
5  851 
5S«.t 
SS5.t 
SSS.t 


TO  A  DEArr 
dollars. 

5  15.1 

5  14.1 

A  15.1 

5  16.1 

5  17.1 

5  18.1 

5  19.1 

5  10.5 

5  21.5 

5  11.5 

5  13.5 

5  14.5 

5  15.5 

5  16.4 

5  27.4 

9  18.4 

5  19.4 

A  58.4 

ftSlA 

ft  SIS 


ON   LONDON  AT 


doIUrs. 

dollars. 

6  18.5 

5  07.0 

5  11.5 

5  08.9 

5  12.5 

5  09.9 

5  15.5 

5  10.9 

5  14  6 

5  12.0 

5  15.6 

5  15.0 

5  164 

h  14.0 

5  17.6 

5  15.0 

5  18.6 

6  16.0 

5  19.6 

5  17.0 

5  20.6 

5  18.0 

5  11.6 

5  19.0 

5i*.r 

5  10.0 

5  15.7 

5  11.0 

5  147 

5  11.0 

5  15.7 

5tt.O 

5  16.7 

5  14.0 

*tt.t 

\     bV^^ 

dolUrs. 
5  05.4 
A  064 
5  07.4 
5  08.4 
5  00.4 
5  10.4 
5  11.4 
5  12.4 
A  13.4 
5  14.4 
5  15.4 
5  1G.4 
5  17.4 
5  18.4 
5  19.4 
5  10.4 


*tt.t    \    b«^^   \   \iet.K  \ 
\     SlftJS    \    *«A     \   \^-\ 


7k 
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AMERICA. 


Paris  Remittances  to  London — cofUmued. 


PARIS  DRAPrS 

UNITED  SrATKS  QUOTATION  OP  PARIS  AT  SIXTY  DAYS'  SIGHT. 

•OLD    AT 

1 

LONDON. 

francs. 

francs. 

francs. 

franes.          francs. 

francs. 

flranca.         frwK* 

5.00 

5.02* 

5.05 

5.071              5.10 

5.121 

5.15       j      5.17) 

PBK^ 

EQUAL  TO  A   OAAFT   OK   LOMOOM   AT 

francs. 

dollara. 

dolUra. 

dollara.     ,    dolUra.         doOars.         doUan. 

1     doOan.    •    MIa 

2&.20 

5  00  J 

1     4  97.8 

4  95.3      ;      4  92.9            4  M.3             4  M.l 

1       4  85.7           4 114 

25.25 

5  01.3 

>      4  08.9 

4  06.3 

4  91.9            4  01.0             4  8ft.l 

1       4  88.7           4  HJ 

25.30 

5  02.3 

,      4  99.8 

4  97J 

4  04.9            4  02.4             4  9t.« 

4  87.7           4  MJ 

25.35 

5  03.3 

5  00.8 

4  08.3 

4  95.8            4  93.4            4  9L« 

4  088           4MJ 

25.40 

5  04.3 

'      5  01.8 

4  99.3 

4  96.8            4  94.4             4  92.0 

4  69.8           4  171 

25.45 

5  05.3 

,      5  02.8 

5  00  J 

4  97.8            4  9S.4            4  92.9 

4  908           4  lif 

25.50 

5  06.3 

1      5  03.7 

5  01.2 

4  98.8             4  96  J      •      4  91.9 

4  913           4  *9 1 

25.55 

5  07.3 

,      5  04.7 

5  02.2 

'      4  99.8            4  97  J      '      4  94.9 

4  92.5           4  » I 

25.60 

5  08.2 

5  05.7 

5  03.2 

5  00.7             4  98.1            4  96.9 

'       4  91.4           4  »l  9 

25.65 

5  09.2 

1      5  06.7 

5  04.2 

5  01.7      i      4  99.2            4-96.8 

1      4  94.4           4  KJ 

25.70 

5  10.2 

1      5  07.7 

5  05.2 

5  02.7             5  00.2             4  97.8 

4  95.4           4  At 

25.75 

5  11.2 

1    5  oe.7 

5  06.2 

5  03.7      1      5  01.2      •      4  98j8 

4  98.1           4«i 

25.80 

5  12.2 

!      5  09.7 

5  07.1 

5  04.6             5  02.2             4  99.7 

4  97-1     ,     4  Hi 

25.85 

5  13.2 

1      5  10.7 

5  08.1 

5  05.6            5  03.1             •  fOCr 

4  98J           4  tf .« 

2590 

5  14.2 

5  11.6 

5  09.1 

5  06.6            5  04.1             f  01.7 

4  99.2      ,     4  >t« 

25.95 

5  15.2 

1      5  12.6 

5  10.1 

5  06.6            5  05.1             5  02^ 

6  08.2           4  r  » 

26.00 

5  16.2 

5  13.6 

5  11.1 

A  06.6             5  06.1              5  03.tf 

5  01.1            4  9i7 

26.05 

6  17.2 

5  14.6 

5  12.1 

5  09.5            6  07.0             5  04.6 

5  02.1           1  »7 

26.10 

5  18.2 

5  15.6 

5  13.0      ;      5  10.5            5  06.0             5  05.5 

6  81.1            »  Wi 

26.15 

5  10.2 

5  16  6 

5  14.0            5  11.5            5  09.0             5  06..S 

6  04.0           5  01 J 

26.20 

5  20.2 

5  17.6 

5  15.0            5  12.5             5   10.0             5  07.5 

1       6  85.0           1  Of 

PARIS  DRAFTS 

UNITED  STATES  QUOTATION  OP  PARIS  AT  SIXTY  DAYS'  SIGHT. 

•OLD  AT 

LONDON. 

francs. 

'      francs. 

francs.          francs. 

francs.          francs. 

•     frnMS. 

frWA 

520 

522i 

5.25        1       5.27^ 

5.10               6.384 

1        *^ 

VCk 

p>r£ 

KQDAL  TO   A    DIAPT  ON   LONDOM   AT 

franca. 

dollars. 

doUara.        doUara.        dollara. 

dollara.    1    dollars. 

doUan.       Mh» 

25.20 

4  81.1 

4  78.8     i       4  76.5           4  74.2 

4  72.0           4  69.S 

4  67.6          4fc« 

25.25 

4  82.0 

4  79.7     1      4  77.4           4  75.2 

4  72.9    1      4  70.7 

4  68.5           4  HI 

25.30 

4  83.0 

4  80.7            4  78.4            4  76.1 

4  78.8     '      4  71.8 

4  69.4      !     4  <:J 

25.35 

4  83.9 

4  81.6     1       4  79.8           4  77.0 

4  74.8     ;      4  72.6 

4  70.4           4  «U 

25.40 

4  84.9 

4  82.6     !       4  80.3            4  78.0 

4  75.7     '       4  73-8 

4  71 J          4«a 

25.45 

4  85.8 

4  83.5     1       4  81.2            4  78.0 

4  76.7           4  71.4 

4  72-2      .      4  Jt.0 

25.50 

4  80.8 

4  84.5     1       4  82.2            4  79.9 

4  77.6            4  75.4 

4  73-1      :     4TM 

25.55 

4  H7.7 

4  85.4     ;       4  83.1            4  80.8 

4  78.5            4  76J 

4  74.1            4  71 J 

25.60 

4  R8.7 

4  86.4     1       4  84.0           4  81.7 

4  79.5            4  77.2 

4  75.0           4  Til 

25.65 

4  Kt«.6 

4  87.3            4  85.0           4  82.7 

4  80.4            4  78.2 

4  75  9        4  n: 

25.70 

4  90.6 

4  88.3     1       4  85.9            4  83.6 

4  81.3           4  79.1 

4  76.8            4  :4i 

25.75 

4  01.5 

4  89.2            4  86.9            4  84.6 

4  82.3           4  80.0 

4  77.8           4  ni 

25.80 

4  92.5 

4  00.2     i       4  87.8     •       4  85.5 

4  83.2           4  81.0 

4  78.7      1      4  r«J 

25.85 

4  03.5 

4  Pl.l     !       4  88.8     :       4  86.4 

4  84.2     •       4  81.9 

4  79.6      '     4  7X4 

25.90 

4  94.4 

4  92.1            4  80.7            4  87.4 

4  85.1     ,       4  82.8 

4  68.6           4  >J 

25.U5 

4  95.4 

4  93.0            4  90.7            4  88.3 

4  86  0     '       4  83.7 

4  813      ■      4  :tJ 

20.00 

4  96.3 

4  94.0            4  01.6            4  69.3 

4  87.0            4  84.7 

4  82  4            4  »J 

26.05 

4  97  3 

4  94.0     1       4  02.5     |       4  00.2 

4  87.9     1       4  85.0 

4  813            4  81.1 

26.10 

4  98.2 

4  95.9     •       4  93.5           4  91.2 

4  88.8           4  86.5 

4  84.3            4  81* 

26.15 

4  90.2 

4  96.8     1       4  94.4           4  92.1 

4  89.6           4  87.5 

4  86.2      1     4  tt5 

26.20 

5  00.1 

4  97.8     1       4  95.4            4  93.0 

4  00.7            4  88.4 

4  86.1       .      4IU_ 

UNITED  STATES  QUOTATION  OP  PARIS  AT  SIXTY  D 

AYS*  SIGHT. 

PARIS  DRAFTS    | 

•OLD   AT                1 

fraiics. 

1 
francs.          francs. 

1                        ! 
francs.          frane*.     '      franc*. 

Cranes.        fi»a 

LONDON. 

5.40 

5.42*       1        5.45 

5.471       1        5.50                5.811 

555        1      *Ji| 

PIKi^ 

BQDAL  TO  A   DIAPT  ON   LOMOOK   AT 

frmnc*. 

dollara. 

dollara.    1    dollara. 

d.4Iars. 

dollara. 

doUan. 

dollara.    1    dsiM 

25.20 

4  63.2      1 

4  61.1            4  59.0 

4  56.0 

4  54.8 

4  52.8 

4  50.7 

44U 

25.25 

4  64.2 

4  62.0 

4  59.0 

4  57^ 

4  56J 

4  61.7       1 

4  &1.6 

44U 

25.30 

4  6&1 

4  62.9 

4  60.8 

4  58.7 

4  56.6 

4  64.6      1 

4  593 

4»5 

25,35 

4  66.0 

4  63.8 

4  61.7 

4  50.6 

4  67.5 

455.5      I 

4  5S.4 

4H4 

25.40 

4  60JI 

4  64.8      1      4  62.6 

4  60.6 

4  58.4 

4  56.4 

4  513 

4«J 

25.45 

4  67.8 

4  65.7 

4  63.6 

4  61.4 

4  59.1 

4  57a 

4  68l2 

48U 

25.50 

4  68.8 

4  60.6 

464J 

4  62J 

4  00.8 

4  58Ji 

4  66.1 

4*U 

25.55 

4  60.7 

4  67.5 

4  6S.4 

4  61.2 

4  61.1 

4  59.0 

4  578 

4itJ 

25.60 

4  70.6 

4  60.4 

4  66  J 

4  64.1 

4  81.0 

4  69.9 

4  673 

4iU 

25.05 

4  71.5 

4  69JI 

4  67.2 

4  66.1 

481.9 

488JI 

4583 

4fU 

25.70 

4  72.4 

4  70  J 

4  68.1 

4  69.0 

46M 

4  8L7 

459.7 

4«3 

26.75 

4  7S.S 

4  71.2 

4  69.0 

4  60.9 

4  64.7 

4884 

4883 

45U 

25.80 

4  74.3 

4  72.1 

4  60.9 

4  67.8 

46S.8 

4  C1.8      t 

4  813 

4aM 

S5.85 

*15.1 

^     \  71.0      '      4  70.8 

4  68.7 

4  68.8 

48C4      t 

4613     1    «iU 

S5.90 

4  1ft.\ 

\      \1\.*     \     ^IVI     V    A«9.6 

4878 

868.S      1 

46M          8«; 

25.95 

\    sn.^ 

\    4ni.%    \   4T1A  \  Kn%A  \  vfaA   y 

.     8«JI 

8  644          8iM 

y.oo 

M.05 
t6.lO 
15.15 

\      KTIA 

\     \1V1    \    Kn^A  \    ^>VA  \  ^^^\  v^v   ^ 

.    4«S         ##f 

\    4n.» 

\       4  1«A 

\    \  T^A  \  V-Xa  \    Kt*?i  \   v^^^  \  v^ 

v^T" 

S6.99 

MONEYS,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 
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HAMfiimo  Remittanoei  to  LoEdoa  for  NegotUtioiL^  compared  widi  a  direct  Remittatice  at 
»ijE^  Days'  Sight,  eitdnsive  of  Commiation.  ^ 


HAMBURG 
DRAPT8 

•OLD  AT 

LON  DON. 


!I!L9     h  sM,    B, 

U.i| 

l».7 

13.71 

13,8 

U,H| 

13.9 

13.91 

13.ID 

13. 10} 

ISJJ 

13,1% 
11.13 
I3J3| 
IJ.U 
I3JI| 

13AH 
II.M 


DDtlTKO  »TATK»  1|trOTATtPN  OW  HiUfiVRO  PKR  BANCO  HARK. 


141 

34| 

etnli. 

•^^  ' 

i5| 

«5| 

3fi 

m 

IQOAL  TO  A  OmArr  OM  LOMDOV  AT 


4  S«.B 
4  M.I 
4  iO.f 
4  il.t 

4  m^ 

4  £3.4 
4«4,ft 

4  ia.3 
■1  «o.s 
4  «7.r 

4  09,7 

4  mM 
4  7«.e 

4  7>.l 
4  T3.0 
4  Til 
4  TA  1 
4  Tti,l 
i  T7.1 
4  7».4 

4  nji 


4  fil.4 
lfft.4 
4  63,3 
4  Mjf 

4  e&.T 

4  €ea 
4  ^.i 

4  «M,9 
4  Tii.t 
4  Til 
4  Til 
4  73,1 
4  74,3 
4  7A.4 
4  7ti-& 
4  rTJ 
4  7ri,0 
4  T9.T 
4  M.» 
4  B|.» 
4  A9.9 


4  MT 
4  «^ft 

4  fiT.II 

4  to-i 

4  TO  I 
4  TM 
4  7t  3 
4  73  4 

4  74^^^ 
4  734 
4  76.» 

4  ns 

4  70 
4  79.» 
4  ftUO 
4  H3.I 

4  Ma 

4  §4.1 

4  «e.a 

4  i«.4 


4  IM,« 
4«94 
4  Td.t 
4  f  1,3 
4  71.4 
4  T3.5 
4  74J 
4  73J 
4  Tl-i 
4  7T,i 
4  T8J9 
4  W,0 
4  Sl.t 

4  n.f 

4  AIJ 

4  A4,4 

4  m.h 

4  me 

4  tT.7 

I  «ft.« 
4  W,» 


4  71.3 
4  71.4 
4  71^ 
4  I4w0 
4  7^7 
4  T9.S 
4  7T.9 
4  79vt 

4  eu,i 

4  Sl.l 

4  ii^ 

4  9MA 

4  Ha 

4  1I3.S 
4  H&T 
4  «7.i 

4  m.9 

4  MLt 
4  91J 
4  M.f 

4  pa.1 


4  ?«.6 

4  75*7 

4  76^0 

4  71^0 

4  79.1 

4  ID.S 

4  81.3 

4  31.4 

4  saj 

4  N.fi 

4  MJ 

4  MH 

4  ft7.!l 

4  n.i 
I  vol 

4  »1J 
4  01,4 

4  n,i 

4  01^ 
4  §4.7 

4  mM 


4  7a.o 

4  7B.1 

4  m.i 

4  81.3 

4  et.4 

4  83  A 
4  44.7 

4  iS.» 

4  OT.y 

4  iS.8 
4  89.4 
4  9©  J 
4  91.4 
4  94.a 
4  93.6 
4  W.T 
4  9&^ 
4»fi,9 

4  gi.i 

4f»3 
^  00.3 


doHan. 
4  B1.3 
4  81  4 

4  ftl.S 
4  84,7 

4  i5.ii 
4  »€.t 

4  ea.o 

4  80.1 
4  PBlI 
4  SI  4 

4  nA 

4  93.7 
4  »4H 
4  9A.9 
4  97.8 
4  9S.t 
4  9913 

0  l».4 
«  0L3 

1  81.7 


HAMBURG 
DRAFTS 

SULU  AT 

LONDON. 


Mftt.  ft  IB.    ■. 


UNITED  STATBS  QUUTAT  ON  OP  HAMBURG  PER  BANCO  MARK. 


1^ 


IT 


»l 


m 


i3.a 

13.fi| 

ii.r 

13.8 
13.84 

u.» 

1310 
13.181 
13.11 
13.111 

Jiat 

IJ,IH 

13.11 

l3.Li| 

I»,I4 

13.14 

I3J3 

11.1^ 

t4.00 


4ft4.8 
4  3J.T 
4  1I&9 
4  8il.S 
4  i».| 
4  9*J 
4  91.4 
4  99.3 
4  93.T 
4  »4.8 
4  W.t 
4  97.1 
4  98.3 
4  99^ 
3  0i,4 

r^  ot.fi 
ft  ti.? 

»  t3.A 

3  03.8 
a  08.1 
3  87.1 


4  ffT.f 
4  I9.i 
4  M.I 
4  91^ 
4  9L> 
4  «l.t 
4f4a 
4  93J 
4  97.0 
4  93.1 

4  9»l3 
3  003 
3  Ol.ft 
i  81.7 
a  tOJt 

5  03.8 
3  O&l 
3  87.3 
3  »fi.4 

htmM 

3  (0,7 


IQOAL 

4  9t  J 
4  «i.4 
4  93^3 
4  94.7 
4  9iJI 
4  97.0 
4  9«.l 
4  99J 
3  08.4 
&  01.0 
3  01.7 
i  t3J» 
8  03.0 
3  88.9 
b  8T.3 

&cn.8 

3  09.4 
3  lOi 
3  11.9 
3  lt.1 
3  I4t       i 


TO  A  DRAfT  OM  LONDON  AT 


I 


4  H.6 
4  93.7 
4  90.9 
4  94.0 
4  99kl 
3  08.3 
3  8U 
3  01*41 
3  03JI 
3  83.8 
3  8&1 
3  0T.3 
3  88.4 
ft  W.« 
3  10.7 
3  11,9 
A  13.0 
3  14.1 
3  13.4 
3  I&3 
$  IT.T 


4  97.U 

4  90.0 
3  00.9 
A  01.4 
3  81.3 
3  83<T 
3  84  9 
A  8fi.8 
3  07.1 
A  88.3 
3  09.3 
3  10.7 

5  ii.i 

A  13.0 
3  141 
A  13-3 
3  1&3 

a  17.7 

A  ]».$ 
3  »-& 
Atl.l 


3  OM 
3  Ot.4 

A  (n.3 

A  047 
3  09.9 
A  47.1 
3  0K,1 
3  09.4 
3  18,£ 
5  11.7 
3  11.9 
A  14.1 
3  13.3 
3  18,4 
A  17,0 
3  18.8 
A  19.8 
3  91.1 
A  19.3 
3  il.4 
A  14.0 


3  044 

A  Ok? 
A  8«,9 
3  08.1 
i  89l1 
3  ]0l4 
3  lE.O 
3  118 
3  14  0 
3  13.1 
9  )€S 
3  IT.A 
3  18.7 
3  19.4 

3  tiJ 

3  t*,3 
A  13.4 

3  14.0 
3  13.7 
3  MA 
3  19.1 


3  ll;3 
3  IM 
3  11.8 
A  I4A 
3  10.0 
A  174 
3  IM 
A  19.3 
3  10.7 
3  11.0 
h  U.t 
3  14.1 
A  %Al3 
A  M.7 
3  17.9 
A  19.1 

a  w.« 

3  114 
3  31  7 
ft  11.9 

atftjo 


Amsterdam  Retnittaoces  to  Loadon  for  NegotiRtlon,  emnp«7«d  fnth 
at  gjJEty  Days'  Bight,  exclusive  of  CommiiMoii* 


a  direct  Hemittaiwe 


AMST  RR  D a  M 
DR  APT8 

•OLD  AT 

LONDON.        I 


11.16 

11. U 

II. H 

11.19 

13.00 

11.004 

11.01 

11.811 

19.01 

iium 

11.83 
11.834 
11.01 
11.841 
11.83 

i£Sr 
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AMERICA. 


Amsterdam  Remittanoes  to  Lonckm—i 


AMSTERDAM 

UNITED  STATES  QUOTATION  OP  AMS 

DRAFTS 

■OLD  AT 

LONDON. 

cents. 

cents. 

cents. 

cents. 

cents 

41 

41* 

411 

«* 

41 

BttOALTO  A   DBAFT  OJI   UO 

FU>BI1IS  Ml  STITBIS. 

doUars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollar*,    i    dollui 

11.10 

4  80.1 

4  83.1 

4  86.1 

4  89.0      !     4  91.C 

11.17 

4  81.1 

4  85.2 

4  88J 

4  01.1      •     4  Ml 

11.18 

4  84.3 

4  87.3 

4  90.1 

4  03.1      ,      4  96.1 

11.19 

4  86.4 

4  89.3 

491.3 

4  95.3      !      4  96.1 

11.00 

4  88.4 

4  914 

4  943 

4  97.3      1      5  OtJ 

1«00| 

4  89.4 

4  M.4 

4  95.4 

4  98.4      1      5  OU 

11.01 

4  90.4 

4  93.4 

4  96.4 

4  99.4      ,      5  01.4 

11011 

4  91.4 

4  94.4 

4  97  4 

5  00.4             5  03.4 

ISO! 

4  91.5 

4  95.5 

4  98.5 

5  01.5      1      5  04J 

11.021 

4  93  5 

4  96.5 

4  90.5 

5  01.5            6  052 

11.03 

4  94.5 

4  97.5 

S  00.5 

9  03.5            5  06.< 

11031 

4  955 

4  98.5 

S  01.5 

5  04.6      •      S  9rA 

11.04 

4  96.5 

4  99.6 

5  01.6 

5  05.6 

5  06.< 

11.04i 

4  97.5 

S  00.6 

5  03.6 

5  06.7 

5  091 

11.05 

4  96.6 

S  01.6 

5  04.6 

5  07.7 

5  lai 

I1.05A 

4  99.6 

S  02.6 

S  05.7 

5  06.7 

5  IK 

11.06 

5  00.6 

S  03.7 

5  06.7 

5  09.8 

5  11  C 

liooft 

5  01.6 

S  04.7 

6  07.7 

5  10.8            5  ISJ 

11.07 

5  02.6 

5  05.7 

6  08.8 

5  11.8      !      5  I4J 

11.071 

5  03.7 

S  06.7 

S  00.8 

5  11.0            6  I5i 

11.06 

5047 

A  07.7 

S  10.8      I      5  I4J»      1      5  17^ 

Table  showing  the  Rate  of  Exchange  realised  hy  a  Sfa 
United  States,  or  other  IX>llany  from  New  Yo 


London  jnioe  per 


PREMIUM    ON   DOLLARS    II 


Pence. 


per.     1 1 
109.51 
10918  t 
109.04 
108.80  : 
108  57 
108.34 
108.10 
107.87   1 
I   107.64  . 
107.41 
107.18 
106.95  I 
106  73 


ct. 
110.06 
109.8« 
100.50 
100.35 
109.11 
108.88 
106.64 
108.41 
106. 18 
107.95 
107.72 
107.49 
107.16 


peret. 

Up.ct 

110.61 

111.10 

110.37 

110.91 

110.13 

110.68 

109.89 

110.44 

109.65 

110.10 

100.41 

109.96 

109.18 

100.71 

108  95 

109.49 

108.71 

100.25 

106.48 

100.02 

106.15 

100.79 

108.02 

108.56 

107.79 

108.33 

Iperct 
111.70 
111.46  1 
111.21  I 
110.98 
110.74  i 
110.50 
110.10 
110.03  ! 
109.79  I 
109.56  < 
109.31  i 
109.00  ! 
106.8G 


Mp.ct. 
111.15 
111  01 
111.77 
111.52 
111.18 
III  04 
110.80 
110.57 
110  33 
110.09 
109.86 
103  62 
I09.S9 


IPW" 
111. 
111. 
111. 
112- 
111. 
HI. 
HI. 
111. 

no. 

110. 
110. 
110. 
109. 


Exmmple.—UfXMCMn  doUara costing  1^  percent  preBiam,  mnd  sold 
•B  esduuige  of  409.96. 

Tbe  Intermediate  prices  fir  dollars  are  found  by  taken  the  diflbrence  as  foUi 
Dollars,  at  14  per  cent,  and  56  pence Ipere 


One  half  of  this,  or  17|,  add^  to  100165,  eqoal  to  'lisiit. 
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Pbo  posma  Account  of  a  Shipment  of  Mexican  Dollars  from  New  York  to  Paris. 


M.«M  Sonar*,  poffcbaMd  at  If  per  cent  prmnium 

OMCor4  bftrrdt,  packiog  chariev,  lie 

,  Sollars. 

iDMruiee,  at  |  per  eent,  en  KUM loi  15 

'•'^cy I  S3 

Tiital  eo«t  in  New  York 

TlMMaMl0,t00SellunaolSinParlaatS.14frmBoa  , 

«^  ...  -  fraoea. 

CbargeataHavrt^Importdoty  aadperaita u  40 

„  Cartage,  cooperage,  poatafea,  Sec M  10 

doUara* 

M  Freight,  i  per  eeat  oa  10,000  dollara M 

..  Primage,  10  per  cent 5 

69 

*    «  ^    «^  ..                            At5.25frwic* too  75 

Ckargeain  Paria— Freight 114  ftO 

H                Tiewiog  and  deUverteg 650 

„                Brokeragr, I  per  cent in  50 

,.               OwnrniMiee,  \  per  cent SM 

Net  MWO^CilA.  <Ma^ 

Add  intereetof  about  45  daja.  at  4  per  oent,\mtli*UM*di«ft*dnwn'VgaiiMVt^ 
nt  beeoneadne 

Total , 


dollars. 

550  80 

10  75 


108  00 
M,46S  75 

franra. 
106300  00 


1,109  70 

106,600  85 

688  45 

100,818  70 


This  amount,  drawn  so  as  to  realise  the  above  20^463  dollars  75  cents,  the  rate 
of  exchange  would  have  to  be  5.19;  which  shows  that,  unless  this  rate  could  be 
obtained  for  the  draft,  the  shipment  would  not  answer.  Without  commission  in 
Fbiis,  the  result  would  be  5.21.6,  or  half  per  cent  more.  The  steamers  charge 
three-eighths  per  cent  fireigbt,  but  the  additional  expense  is  nearly  compensated 
by  the  interest  of  about  15  days*  thereby  gained. 

Tablb  showing  the  Rate  of  Exchange  on  Paris,  realised  by  a  Shipment  of  Spanish, 
Mexican,  or  other  Dollars,  from  New  York  to  Paris. 


Pasia  price  par 


fmnca. 


PRBMIUM    ON    DOLLARS    IN    NBW   YORK. 


5.84.8 

5.86.1 

6.28.1 
6.80.1 
6.88.1 
6.84.1 
5.86.1 
SJ8.0 


Iperet.  I  perot. 
6.81.6       6.19.0 


6.80.9 
6.88-9 
6.84  9 

6.86.8 
6  86.8 

6.80.8 
6  88.7 

,    6.14.7 

idO !    5.48.0,    5.89.8    i    6.8«.7 

US 6.44.0       6.41.8    I    6.86.6 

§JOl I.O  1.0  1.0 


6.88.6 

5.85J 

a.«7J 

6.t9J 

6^1.4 
I  6.J3.4 
>    5J6.4 


6.40.0  '    6.37.4 


Up.ct. 
6.16.4 
6.18.4 
6  80.8 
6.18.8 
6.84.8 
6.86.8 
6J8.I 
6J0.I 
6.88.1 
6.S4J 
6J6.0 
1.0 


8perct, 
6.13.9 
6.15w6 
6.17.6 
6.19.7 
6.81.7 
6.836 
6.85.6 
6.876 
6.80.6 
6.81.4 
6.8SJ 
1.0 


»p.  rt 
6.11.4 
6.11.8 
6.16J 
6.17.8 
6.19.1 
6.81.1 
6.88.0 
6.84.9 
8.86.9 
6.86  8 
6.10.7 
1.0 


)8peret. 

j  6.a8  9 
6.10.6 

I  6.18.8 
6.14.7 
5.16.6 
6.18.5 

>  5.80  5 

I  6.88-4 

6.84.3 

6.86.8 

6.86  8 

1.0 


l|p.ct. 

4peret. 

4*p.«t. 

6.06.4 

6.04.0 

6.01  6 

6.06.4 

605.9 

6.63.5 

o.iai 

6U)74 

6.05.4 

6.188 

6.0017 

64^7.8 

A.14.1 

5.11.6 

8.09.8 

6  16  0 

8.135 

6.11.1 

6  17.9 

6.15.4 

6.18.6 

6.19.9 

6.17.1 

6.U.0 

6.81.8 

6.10.8 

6.16  6 

6.83.7 

6.81.1 

6.18.7 

6.86.6 

6.88.0 

6104 

10 

1.0 

1.0 

.'Opivee. 

4  09.8 
IjOl.l 
.^.08.8 
6044 
&06.8 
6.06.7 
5-16.6 
6.18.4 
6  14.3 

5  16.8 
1.18.1 

0.9 
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The  following  is  aa  aooocmt  of  sorereigtis,  as  m  rea 


tttn  acnm^tgui,  lieiight  in  Ne«  Yorfc^  at  I  SO  dollv* 
Pkckibg  ibipptuf ,  billi  «f  ladiDc^  Ate . « * « -*.*,<.«« 


T«lsl  cart  In  K«w  Tad(  - 


Frei^btr  I  per  eeat ;  pnmiigir^  5  per  ceet^. 
l-uidiD^  cb.arfBPr  pofltagei,  Ac. . ..  ^ «.-...  ■ 


Frseeedj  ... 


4.929  t5  dallsin  wfiuld  bu^  s  biU  at  1  lo.eft  per  cent  for. . 
Leu  0  4»Y»'  inter«?^t, lit  &  per  etfot ,,.,....*. 


Nff  comiiii«iEiiiD  i>  paj^lf  f»r  is  Indndid  in  tlii*  cftlettlaiioa. 

The  following'  statement  ehows  the  equivalent  of  a  bill  at  dil 

New  York  : — - 


Prvott  of  a«»t«reisDfl  in  Umriiei  Stet» 
Eqaal  to  >  btU  at  per  pent * .  *  .  * 


doQan. 

4  82 

106.80 


4  SS 

100,03 


dollart, 

4  U 

1*9.13 


dollan. 

4  Ha 

1 09.4a 
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The  earliest  metallic  cuirency  of  each  colony  con 
of  the  mother  country.  In  Massachusetts,  however 
settlements),  specie  wai  so  scarce^  that  for  many  yea: 
taites^  and  to  carry  on  internal  trade,  by  transferring  at 
and  the  products  of  the  soil.*  Various  considerationj 
venience  and  uncertainty  of  such  a  medium,  induced 
in  1652,  to  establish  a  mint.  The  law  enacted  for  that 
coinage  of  shillings,  sixpences,  and  threepences,  to  be 
silver  (925  thousandths),  and  by  a  reduction  of  weighi 
shilling  of  less  valew  than  the  English  coyne/^f  Thi: 
with  much  opposition  from  the  British  crown,  whose 
to  haye  been  invaded  by  its  operations ;  but  it  continu 
thirty  years,  during  which  time  a  considerable  amount  c 
coins  are  now  extremely  scarce,  and  indeed  are  not  1 


See  Felt's  "  Historical  Account  of  the  Massachusetts  Currer 
much  if)  Merest  log  and  valuable  information. 

f  The  miot  indenture,  or  contract,  required  iKat  the  shilling  si 
and  the  smaller  pieces  in  proportion.  As  the  English  shilling  of  1 
grains^  there  appears  an  unaccountable  xniscmlculatiou*  An  abat 
would  have  made  seventy-seven  grains  and  a  half. 
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cabinets  of  the  curious.  The  shilling  only  of  this  mint  is  known;  the  best 
specimens  of  which,  at  this  day,  weigh  from  sixty-four  to  sixty-seven  grains,  and 
by  a  recent  assay  is  proved  to  be  926  thousandths  fine ;  the  intrinsic  value,  there- 
fore, was  about  sixteen  cents  and  two-thirds.  They  are  a  rude  kind  of  coinage,  very 
thin,  and  of  various  diameters ;  and  there  is  some  variety  in  the  impressions  ;  but 
the  date  of  1652  appears  on  all  of  them.  The  device  of  a  pute-iree  on  one  side,  has 
given  to  the  series  the  common  designation  of  the  ^^  pine-tree  coinage/'  They 
were  taken  in  England  at  a  discount  of  one-fourth  of  their  colonial  value. 

In  Maryland,  silver  and  copper  coins  were  issued  in  1662.  These  pieces 
were  to  be  equivalent  to  the  British,  but  in  reality  were  not  much  heavier  than 
the  shillings  coined  at  Boston. 

These  were  the  only  silver  moneys  coined  previous  to  the  American  revolu- 
tion. There  were  various  pieces  of  copper  coined  at  different  periods  ;  as,  in 
1694,  the  halfpenny  for  the  Carolinas,  a  twopenny- piece  and  penny  in  1723, 
another  penny  in  1733,  and  a  halfpenny  for  Virginia  in  1773.  After  the  revolu- 
tion, and  before  the  establishment  of  the  national  mint,  there  were  various  issues 
of  silver  and  copper,  by  states,  and  by  individuals. 

As  the  population  and  trade  of  the  colonies  increased,  foreign  gold  and  silver 
coins  found  their  way  into  the  country,  and  became  a  part  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium. These  were  chiefly  the  guinea,  the  joe  and  half-joe,  the  doubloon  and 
pistole,  in  gold ;  the  dollar,  the  pistareen,  and  the  British  shilling  and  sixpence, 
in  silver.  French  crowns  were  not  known  until  the  revolution,  when  they  be- 
came common.  Of  the  specie  currency,  the  Spanish  American  dollar,  formed 
the  chief  circulation,  and  it  became  the  effective  standard,  or  unit,  of  the  money  of 
the  republic. 

The  pound  of  the  colonies  was  at  first  the  same  as  the  pound  sterling  of  Eng- 
land, being  simply  a  money  of  account.  This  rate,  in  process  of  time,  became 
greatly  altered,  in  consequence  of  excessive  issues  of  paper  by  the  colonial  autho- 
rities ;  but,  as  these  issues  were  greater  in  some  of  the  colonies  than  in  others, 
the  proportion  was  both  unequal  and  complicated.  The  following  were  the  rates 
of  the  colonial  pounds,  in  sterling  pounds  and  Spanish  dollars,  after  the  reve- 
lation : — 


N  A  M  BS. 


•teriing. . 
4ollar... 


N«wBd«Ub4mmI 
VlftnUL 

New  York 
and  North  Carolina. 

Middle  StaCM.      !*^^<£:;^'*^ 

£    $.    d, 

1       6      8 
0      6      0 

£    #.     d. 
i     16      <| 
0      8      0 

£    s.     d. 
1     13      4 
0      7      6 

£     $.     d. 
I      0      86.9 
8      4      8 

When  peace  was  concluded.  Congress  directed  the  financier  of  the  confedera- 
tion, Robert  Morris,  to  lay  before  them  his  views  upon  the  subject  of  coins  and 
Gurreney.  The  report  was  presented  early  in  17B2,  and  is  stated  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son to  have  been  the  work  of  the  assistant  financier,  Gk>uvemeur  Morris. 
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He  first  laboured  to  harmonise  the  moneys  of  all  th( 
one-thousand  four  hundred  and  fortieth  part  of  a  do 
mon  divisor  for  the  various  currencies.  Starting  with 
proposed  the  following  table  of  moneys  :— 

Ten  units  to  be  equal  to  one  peony. 

Ten  pence  one  bilL 

Ten  bills  one  dollar  (about  two-thirds  of  the  Spani 

Ten  dollars  one  crown  J* 

The  report  contains  this  observation :  ^  Althougl 
sary,  yet  it  is  very  desirable^  that  money  should  be  ii 
because^  by  that  means^  all  calculations  of  interest,  es 
like,  are  rendered  much  more  simple  and  accurate,  ani 
power  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.'* 

The  subject  was  discussed  repeatedly  in  Congress 
taken  until  1784,  when  Mr.  Je£ferson,  on  behalf  of 
the  purpose,  brought  in  a  report,  disagreeing  with  tl 
as  to  the  decimal  system.  The  following  remarks  o 
*^  The  most  easy  ratio  of  multiplication  and  divisic 
one  knows  the  facility  of  decimal  arithmetic.  £^ 
when  learning  money  arithmetic,  he  used  to  be 
farthings,  taking  out  the  fours,  and  carrying  then 
taking  out  the  twelves,  and  carrying  them  on ;  addii 
the  twenties,  and  carrying  them  on  ;  but  when  he  c 
he  had  only  tens  to  carry  forward,  it  was  easy  ai 
bulk  of  mankind  are  schoolboys  through  life, 
where  we  are  free  to  choose  between  easy  and  difficul 
most  rational  to  choose  the  easy.  The  financier,  the 
proposes  that  our  coins  should  be  in  decimal  proporti* 

He  disapproved  of  the  unit  of  Mr.  Morris^  first,  oi 
sise :  ^  A  horse  or  bullock  of  eighty  dollars'  value  wov 
figures,  to  wit,  115,200  units;"  secondly,  because  of  i 
in  value  with  any  known  coins.  In  heu  of  this  the  Sj 
as  being  of  convenient  size,  capable  of  easy  actual  di 
minds  of  the  people.  It  was  added  that  the  course  of 
us  more  of  this  than  of  any  other  foreign  coin ;  and  1 
ready  as  much  referred  to  as  a  measure  of  value,  as 
pounds.     Upon  this  basis  it  was  proposed  to  strike  fo 

*  This  last  coin  was  to  be  of  gold.     He  apologised  for  intro 
country  where  tliat  emblem  had  lost  &vour,  by  stating  that  his 
the  representation  of  an  Indian,  with  a  bow  in  his  left  hand,  and  t 
his  right  foot  on  a  crown.— i^parv(*#  Li^  ofGawfermeMr  Monu^  i.  \ 
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A  golden  piece  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars. 

A  dollar  in  silver. 

A  tenth  of  a  dollar^  also  in  silver. 

A  hundredth  of  a  dollar^  in  copper. 

The  assistant  financier  conceded  something  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  views,  but 
adhered  to  the  main  principles  of  his  own  scheme.  But  Congress^  in  1785, 
adopted  Mr.  Jefferson's  report,  and  in  the  following  year  made  legal  provision  for 
a  coinage  upon  that  basis.* 

All  these  proceedings  were,  of  course,  under  the  Confederation ,  which  lasted 
from  1778  to  1787-  An  article  in  that  compact  provided  as  follows:  "The 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right 
and  power  of  regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  their  own  authority, 
or  by  that  of  the  respective  states.''  Some  of  the  states  issued  copper  coins 
during  that  period.  How  long  they  continued  current  cannot  be  stated  ;  but  at 
this  day  those  of  them  that  remain  are  in  the  custody  of  coin-collectors.  The 
cent  of  Massachusetts  varies  in  weight  from  148  to  164  grains  ;  the  New  Jersey 
piece,  128  to  154  grains;  the  Connecticut  coin  is  the  most  irregular,  varying 
from  96  to  144  grains.  The  Vermont  cent,  of  1786,  weighs  about  110  grains. 
There  are  also  other  varieties,  particularly  the  **  Nova  Constellatio,"  of  thirteen 
stars,  and  another  piece  with  the  same  significant  number  of  rings,  conjoined, 
both  of  which  were  coined  in  Massachusetts.f 

The  constitution  of  1787  vested  the  right  of  coinage  solely  in  the  general 
government.  The  establishment  of  a  mint  was,  however,  still  delayed.  In  the 
report  on  moneys,  weights,  and  measures,  made  to  Congress,  in  1790,  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  then  secretary  of  state,  it  was  remarked :  "  The  experiment  made  by 
Congress,  in  1786,  by  declaring  that  there  should  be  one  money  of  account  and 
payment  through  the  United  States,  and  that  its  parts  and  multiples  should  be 
in  a  decimal  ratio,  has  obtained  such  general  approbation,  both  at  home  and 

•  The  interest  taken  in  this  subject  by  General  Washington,  and  his  approval  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
■OD*8  plan,  appear  by  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Grayson,  member  of  Congress : — 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  several  articles  of  inteUigonce  contained  in  your  letter,  and  for  the  pro- 
positions respecting  a  coinage  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ;  a  measure  which,  in  my  opinion,  has 
become  indispensably  necesi^ary.  Mr.  Jefferson^s  ideas  upon  this  subject  are  plain  and  simple  ; 
well  adapted,  1  think,  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  he  has  exemplified  it  by  the  plan.  Without  a 
coinage,  or  unless  some  stop  can  be  put  to  the  cutting  and  clipping  of  money,  our  dollars,  pista- 
reens,  &c.,  will  be  converted,  as  Teague  says,  into  Jive  quarters  ;  and  a  man  must  travel  with  a 
pair  of  scales  in  his  pocket,  or  run  the  risk  of  receiving  gold  at  one-fourth  less  by  weight  than  it 
oounts."     {IVritings  of  W'ashingion,  edited  by  Sparks,  ix.  125.) 

Ttie  illustrious  lather  of  his  countr}*  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  national  coinage.  Tlie  mint 
was  repeatedly  noticed  in  his  messages  to  Congress.  (See  Sparks,  xii.  25,  82,  53,  03.)  It  was 
his  practice,  whiUt  president,  to  visit  the  institution  frequently  ;  the  seat  of  government  being 
then  at  Philadelphia. 

f  In  this  pkce  it  may  be  prop^r  to  notice  a  coinage  of  silver,  bearing  the  name  of  "  J.  Clialmers, 
Annapolis,**  and  dated  1783.  Tlic  specimens  reserved  in  the  collection  at  the  mint,  are  a  shilling, 
sixpence,  and  threepence,  weighing  57, 27,  and  ten  grains  respectively  ;  of  course  very  carelessly 
proportioned. 
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abroad^  that  nothing  seems  wanting  but  the  actual 
cordant  pounds,  shilling,  pence,  and  farthings  of  tt 
establish  in  their  stead  the  new  denominations/^ 

On  the  2nd  of  Aprils  17^^^  &  code  of  laws  was  ena 
and  regulation  of  the  mint,  under  which,  with  slighl 
was  executed  for  forty-two  years. 

The  denominations  of  coin,  with  their  rates,  were  8 

Gold.  The  eagle  of  ten  dollars,  to  weigh  270  gra 
proportion ;  all  of  the  fineness  of  22  carats,  or  917  tho 

Silver.  The  dollar  of  100  cents,  to  weigh  41( 
tenth  or  dime,  and  twentieth  or  half-dime,  in  proportio 
parts  in  1664,*  or  892*4  thousandths. 

Copper.    The  cent,  to  weigh  264  grains ;  the  hal 

Since  the  act  of  1792,  the  following  alterations  i 
made : — 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1793,  the  weight  of  th 
grains ;  the  half  cent  in  proportion.f 

January  26th,  1796.  President  Washington  issu 
had  been  empowered  to  do  by  law,)  that,  "  on  accoui 
copper,  and  the  expence  of  coinage,"  the  cent  would 
168  grains,  and  the  half-cent  in  proportion.  The  c 
mained  at  this  standard. 

June  28th,  1834.  An  act  was  passed,  changing  t 
the  gold  coins,  and  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  a 
alterations,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  estinr 
fifteen  times  as  much  as  silver,  which  was  the  origin  a 
at  the  market  value  ;  which,  although  always  fiuctuati 
one,  upon  a  general  average.  The  effect  of  the  legal 
the  coinage  of  gold,  and  to  restrain  its  circulation ;  b( 
the  coin  was  immediately  exported  to  Europe,  in  the 
quickly  wrought  into  other  shapes. 

In  June,  1834,  the  weight  of  the  eagle  was  reducec 
parts  in  proportion),  of  which  232  grains  must  be  fine 

*  Tliis  was  an  aritlimetical  nicety,  deduced  from  a  wciglit  of  416  , 
be  fine  metal;  this  being  considered  the  average  contents  of  a  Spanisl 
erroneous,  and  makes  our  dollar  of  a  little  less  value  ;  the  effect 
our  national  coinage,  as  the  difference,  though  not  appreciable  in 
siderable  gain  upon  recoinage  in  large  sums.  See  letter  of  Dr.  & 
to  a  select  committee  of  Congress,  in  1832. 

f  The  mint  was  not  fully  in  opeiation  until  January,  1795. 
engaged  in  experimenting;  hence  the  variety  of  specimens,  in  si 
date,  which  are  now  so  much  in  request  among  the  virtuosi.     1 
Washington  cent. 
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ftl  carats  214  car.  grains,  or  899^ftfiy.  This  was  an  increase  of  S^fxfs  per  cent  on 
the  former  value  of  gold.    The  silver  coinage  was  not  changed. 

The  standard  of  nine-tenths  fine,  as  adopted  in  France  and  some  other  coun- 
tries, was  obviously  the  most  simple,  and  upon  every  consideration,  the  most 
suitable.  To  bring  the  silver  coins  to  that  proportion,  without  changing  the 
amount  of  fine  silver  in  them,  it  was  only  necessary  to  put  less  copper,  by  three 
grains  and  a  half,  in  the  dollar,  reducing  its  weight  to  412^  grains.  The  weight 
of  the  gold  was  not  to  be  changed,  but  the  fineness  increased  about  three-fourths 
of  one-thousandth,  a  difference  far  within  the  scope  of  the  legal  allowance,  and 
hardly  appreciable.  These  proportions  were  incorporated  in  a  consolidated  code 
of  Mint  Laws,  enacted  by  Congress,  in  January,  1837-  By  that  act,  the  eagle  is 
to  be  900-thousandths  fine,  and  to  weigh  258  grains ;  the  half  and  quarter  in 
proportion ;  and  the  dollar,  at  the  same  fineness,  to  weigh  41 2^  grains  ;  the  parts 
in  proportion .•  The  allowed  deviation  in  fineness,  for  gold,  is  from  898  to  902 ; 
for  silver,  89?  to  903.t 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  various  standards,  of  the  gold  and 
silver  coins  : — 


DATE, 

GOLD      BAOLR. 

SILVER     DOLLAR. 

WeifhC. 

FtiMDeM.        {         Weight. 

FineneM. 

Act  nf  Aoril  1.  17OT 

gnins. 

016.7                         416 

9M                                          A14.A 

801.4 

Aft  of  Jun#  9M    IAi4 

At^Ml  l^mumry    IM    IfOT 

000 

Until  the  year  1835,  there  was  but  one  mint,  which  was  established  at  Phila- 
delphia. In  that  year  three  branches  of  the  mint  were  created  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. Two  of  these,  for  the  coinage  of  gold  only,  were  to  be  situated  at  the 
towns  of  Charlotte,  in  North  Carolina,  and  Dahlonega,  in  Georgia — central 
points  of  the  gold  mining  region;  The  third  branch  was  for  both  gold  and  silver, 
at  New  Orleans,  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  south-west.  These  three 
institutions,  which,  in  the  view  of  the  law  are  not  distinct  mints,  but  rather 
branches  of  the  mint,  are  respectively  managed  by  superintendents,  who  are 
under  the  control  of  the  director  of  the  chief  mint.  The  branches  went  into 
operation  in  the  year  1838.  Their  coinage  is  uniform  with  that  of  the  establish- 
ment at  Philadelphia,  being  systematically  tested  there  for  approval. 

The  whole  mint  establishment,  thus  constituted,  is  itself  a  branch  of  the  trea- 
sury department  of  the  general  government,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury. 

The  whole  coinage  of  the  United  States,  during  the  year  1843,  amounts  to 

*  The  rflatiYe  vmlue,  therefore, of  oilfer  to  gold,  is  15.9884  to  I. 

t  The  practical  ItmiU  here,  are,  for  f(old,  899  to  901 ;  tilfer  898  to  902. 
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within  a  small  fraction  of  129000,000  dollars,  and  exceeds,  by  more  tban  one4d( 
that  of  any  former  year.  Of  this  coinage,  more  than  8,000,000  dollars  is  in  gold; 
showing  a  greater  proportion  to  silver  than  has  heretofore  been  presented. 

The  branch  mints  at  Charlotte  and  Dahlonega,  have  each  coined  nearly  doohk 
the  amount  which  they  have  reached  in  any  former  year,  and  the  New  Oiktiii 
mint  nearly  quadruple. 

The  production  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  United  States,  as  indicated  bj  tk 
amount  sent  to  the  mints,  exceeds  that  of  any  former  year. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  mint  of  the  Unitel 
States  and  branches,  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1843  : — 

Deposits  of  Gold. 


MINTS. 


United  States 

Coins, 
Old  Standard. 


Foreign  Coins. 


United  States 
Bullion. 


Foreign  BnlUon. 


Total 


Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

Dahlonega,  Geoi^ia 

New  Orleans 

PhUadelpbia. 


dollars. 


1.257 
26.9M 


dollars. 


a,«l,96S 
3^8.033 


dollars. 
272,064 
570.OSO 
«2,ft7a 
180,728 


Total. 


28,251 


0,030,594 


1,045,445 


dollars. 


33,199 
SSI.4S3 


3S4.65I 


d«lbn. 

3.I1RJK 
4.1f7JC 


mmlm: 


Deposits  of  Silver,  and  Total  of  Grold  and  SilTer. 


SILVER. 


MINTS. 


I  Foreign  Coins.  ;  Foreign  Bullion.    ^"gSlufi?*** 


TOTAU 


Total  GsUi 
Silver. 


Charlotte,  North  Carolina.. 

Dahlonega,  Georgia 

New  Orleans 

Philadelphia 


dollars. 


ToUl. 


,  I         1.350,G21 

2,101,198 


dolUrs. 


24.699 
ft47,902 


dollars. 


dollars. 


1,384,390 
2.357.AM 


3,460,819 


3,741,150 


4.51JJ1'' 
^469.3; 


H,»31J»I 


Gold  Coined. 


MINTS.                  ,             Eagles.                   Half  Eagles. 

Qiurter  Eagles. 

V«Iar. 

plecef.            1            pieces. 
Charlotte.  North  Carolina ....               .              44,353 

¥lAlilan*»a   Ceniwift ....                   1                  08.452 

piece*. 

26,09d 

38,209 

368,001 

100,546 

»7,0I»  M 

4.«aioio  * 

New  Orleans 175,165            |              101,075 

Philadelphia 75,402            1             01i;»5 

Total '               150.614              1               865.085 

330358 

8,103,^7   M 

Silver  Coined. 

MINTS. 

Dollars. 

HalfDoUars. 

Quarter 
Dollars. 

Dimes. 

Half  DiBCA. 

Vakils 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina.. 

Sfw'^.^r^:::::::: 

pieces. 
165.100 

pieces. 

2,268^)00 
3»844.000 

pieces. 

968.000 

6•^eoo 

pieeen. 

pi«M. 

1.165M 

imm 

T.UI 

165.100 

6,111,000 

M13,600 

tjnmMo 

l.lCSjMO 

1   unai. 

UINT  OF  THF.  UNITED  STATES. 
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Deposits  of  Gold  at  the  United  States  Mint  from  United  States  Mines. 

PERIOD. 

Virrlois. 

North 
Carolina. 

,                        1 
Ca^Una.    \    Georgia. 

Tennessee. 

Alabama. 

Various 
soniLcs. 

Total  at 
U.  8.  Mint. 

1914 

dollam 

"iioo 

14.000 
10.000 
85.000 
104,000 
69,000 

dollars. 

5,000 

17,000 

90,000 

91300 

46,000 

134,000 

lOLOOO 

194.000 

458,000 

475,000 

dollars. 

10,000 

13,000 

45300 

66.000 

88,000 

43.400 

55300 

90,400 

1J300 

6300 

5319 

8.440 

113 

dollars. 

9'll.000 

170.000 

140300 

110300 

415.000 

319,000 

101.400 

83,000 

30300 

90300 

91,118 

189.796 

lfiA.«7A 

dollars. 
•  ••• 

V.MO 
1,000 
7.000 
3300 
100 
300 

V3OO 

300 

104 

1311 

1,788 

dollars, 
"soo 

4,431 
1363 
5.579 
4,780 

dollars. 
V300 

liioo 
ioo 

liJW 

415 

dollars. 
9300 

1815*. .. ..  t,  .T 

17.000 

1890 

10.000 

lfS7 

11300 

I3f§ 

40  000 

|§t9 

140.000 

IBIO... 

406,000 

im 

590.000 

I§lf 

678,000 

1513 

868  000 

IBS4 

808,000 
698300 
467,000 
189,000 

IIH5 

00,400             103,500 
01,000             148,100 
59.100             110.000 
55.000              06.000 
57  GOO              A^L^no 

IBSQ 

1887 

1838 

171,700 

1810 

138,  MO 

1810 

88305 
15,730 
49,163 
48.148 

36304 
76,431 
61.099 
69373 

176,760 
948378 

1841 

1841 

973387 
180,7M 

1818 

5,099       !          56319 

Total.... 

604341    i     9,939.737 

800.881            1,998,004 

18384 

17,159      1       27.538       ;  63163» 

Deposits  of  Gold  at  the  Branch  Mints  from  United  States  Mines. 

YEARS. 

Branch  Mint  at 

Charlotte.  North 

CaroUna. 

Branch  Mint  at 
Georgia. 

Branch  Mint  at 

New  Orleans. 

Total  at  tho 
Branch  Mints. 

the  United  Stirtao. 
Geld. 

1888 

dollars. 
137.000 
196336 
194.736 
199.847 
174.508 
971364 

dollar*. 
135,700 
113.035 
111358 
101374 
313379 
570.080 

dollsrs. 

700 
6.869 
1.839 

I3I6 
5330 
11373 

dollars. 
103,400 
146.740 
149,410 
193.63Q 
903310 
864.717 

dollars. 
435.100 

1889..  ......T..r....    .T 

385.340 

1848 

436.185 

1841 

949,117 

1841 

777,097 

|8tt 

1/M5,445 

Total  

954.981 

1,496.019 

40.485 

9391,499 

8,611,184 

Amount  of  Gold  Coined  Annually. 


MINTS  AND  PERIODS. 

Em1«. 

Hsif  Bacles. 

Qoartvr  Eagles. 

Total  or   Gold. 

Nomber. 

Value. 

Charlotte,  N.  C.-I838 

1839 

„                1840 

:                1841 

1641 

1843 

pieces. 

pieces. 
ri,HKO 
83.107 
18.904 
91.467 
17.480 
44353 

pieces. 

7394 
18.173 
19.834 
10.181 
8.648 
16.090 

pieres. 
W,7W 
41.G40 
31.898 
81,748 
30,199 
70.449 

dollars. 
84.165 
169,767 
117359 
133,038 
199.009 
987.009 

T&Ud.,,., 

148.047 

83330 

139.567 

953.039 

DohloiMffa,Ga.-183S 

!                1*39 

1840 

;                 1841 

1M3 

1843 

•••• 

80383 

18339 
II3O6 
80.499 
90.600 
90301 

Vi674 
3,533 
4.164 
4.6U 

80,909 

10383 
38.613 
16.498 
34.699 
04351 
134361 

Illllf 

T^tal 

.... 

150378 

6331i 

313,109 

1.410,410 

Now  Orle«BS-1838 

1839 

^               1810 

:        IMJ 

IMt 

IM* 

1300 
17.400 
I79,ltl 

30.400 

8390 

16,400 

701,079 

9306 
10300 

7300 

I93i0 

8SMM 

9396 

90,600 

18,180 

68300 

044389 

llill 

TMal 

M93Si 

16S3S9 

480.778 

791.089 

3308.690 

Sna  of  totals 

10930 

999349 

876310 

I3W.W 

•371,145 

1182  AMERICA. 

The  following  Statement  exhibits  the  Amount  of  Silver  c 


MINTS  AMD  PERIODS. 

Half  Dollan. 

Quarter 
Dollar*. 

Dimea. 

Half 

New  0rleaaa~l838 

1839 

„            1840 

1841 

1M2 

1843 

pieces. 

I'lKooo 

853,100 

401,000 

957.000 

2.208,000 

piece.. 

425i00 
4A2.000 
760,000 
968,000 

pieces. 

403,430 
1.291,600 
1.175.000 
2,007,500 
2,020,000 

1.M1,000 

pi 

1^ 

81 
3J 

Total 

4,507,100 

2,014.200 

7,046,580              3,n 

It  would  seem^  from  the  official  report  of  Mr.  Pal 
silver  has  ever  been  made  at  the  other  branch  mints. 

The  foUowing  table  shows  the  total  number  of  pieces,  and 

at  the  several  branch  mints  : 


YEARS. 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

DAHLONBGA.  OBOR6 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Pieces. 

Value 

IgSg 

number. 
20.780 
41.640 
31,828 
31.748 
36,122 
70,449 

dollars. 
64.165 
102.767 
127.055 
133,038 
159,005 
287,005 

Imiii 

dollan 
lOt.91 

Ig39 

128  88 

IMO 

123,31 
162,88 
309.61 
582,78 

|g41 

1942 

Ig43 

ToUl 

232,507           i           953.035          1          313.195          '         1.410.42 

Statement  of  the  Deposits  for  Coinage,  and  Coinage  at  t 
and  its  Branches,  in  the  Year  ISA 


DEPOSITS. 

Value. 

1                C  0  I  N  A  O  1 

Gold. 
Prom  mines  in  the  United  States 

dollan. 

967,200 

32,872 

4.263,640 

119,417 

Gold. 
Eacles 

Coins  of  the  United  Sutes,  old  standard 

HiUf  eagles 

Poreiffn  coins 

Poteifn  bullion  

Coma. 
Cents.... 

Total  of  gold 

5,883,129 

80,647 

84,176 

2,100,519 

2.275,492 
7/MJ6.621 

SiLTII. 

SiLTia. 
Dollan 

PoKigBootns 

HalfdoOan 

Onaftftr  dollars. ......... 

Total  of  silver 

Total 

Half  dimes 

Total  Talm 

MINT  OF  iH£  UNITED  STATES. 
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CoiNAOB  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  in  the  Several  Years  from  its  Establishment^ 
in  I792»  and  Including  the  Coinage  of  the  Branch  Mints  from  the  Commencement 
of  their  Operations,  in  1838. 


YEARS. 


ouLa 


ValM. 


SILVER. 


Valae. 


COPPER. 


Value. 


WHOLB   COINAGE. 


PtocM. 


Valve. 


1793) 

17M>. 

179ft  J 

1796... 

1797... 

179S... 

1799..- 


IMI.. 
1809.. 
1803.. 

1804.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 
1807.. 
1806.. 
1809. • 
l!)IO., 
1811.. 
1813.. 
IHI3.. 
1814.. 
1815.. 
181fi.. 
1817. • 
1818.. 
1819.. 
1830.. 
1881.. 
1833.. 
1833.. 
1834.. 
1835- . 
1830.. 
1837.. 
1H3H.. 
1839.. 
1830.. 
1831.. 
1833.. 
IH33.. 
1834.. 
1833.. 
1836.. 
1H37.. 
1838.. 
1831). . 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1M43.. 
1843.. 
1844.. 


doUan  da. 

71.465  00 

103,727  M 

103.433  30 

303.610  00 

913,385  00 

817.700  00 

433.570  00 

433.310  00 

3A8.377  60 

958.643  SO 

170.367  50 

834..V)5  00 

437.496  00 

384.006  00 

100.376  00 

501.436  00 

497.005  00 

300.136  00 

477.140  00 

77,370  00 

8,175  00 


342,940  00 

358,616  00 

1,319.030  00 

189.335  on 

88.080  00 

73.435  00 

93,300  00 

166.SK.%  no 

92.3  4:>  00 

131..sr>6  00 

14U.I46  00 

S9^717 

643.105 

7I4.«7'»  00 

798.435  00 

978.550  00 

3,954.370  00 

3,lNi.l75  00 

4.135.700  00 

1.I48..105  00 

1.800,595  00 

l.355.rtM5 

l.»J75.30'J 

1.09l.ril»7 

1,H34,I70 

8.H»H,797 


50 
00 


50 
50 
60 
.V) 


5,.t38,330  00 


dollart  eta. 

870.683  80 

79,0n  50 

13,591  45 

330,391  00 

433,515  00 

334,396  00 

74,768  00 

58,343  00 

87,118  00 

100,340  50 

149,388  60 

471,319  00 

697,448  75 

684,300  00 

707.376  00 

638.773  50 

008,340  00 

814,039  68 

630.961  50 

661. 6M7  50 

17.308  00 

38.-676  75 

607.783  50 

1.070,454  60 

1,140.000  00 

501,080  70 

835.763  45 

806.806  50 

895.660  00 

1J53,477  00 

1. 6^.683  00 

3,003.0M)  00 

3,8(19.300  00 

1,.675.600  00 

1.994,578  00 

3,49.6,400  00 

3,176,000  00 

3,579,000  00 

3,7.69.000  00 

3,4l.\n03  00 

3.443,nr»3  00 

3,«w;.ino  00 

3.006.010  00 

3.333.343  00 
3.IH9.296 
1.720.703 
1.132.1*60 
3,333.7.8 
3,H3t.750 

3.23.\S60  00 


00 
00 


no 

00 


Toul... 


4^l,563.'JlH 


64.630,334  90 


dolUra  eta. 

II473  00 

10,334  40 

9,610  34 

9.797  00 

9,106  66 

39,379  40 

13,638  37 

84,433  83 

35,303  03 

13,844  94 

13.483  48 
5,360  00 
9,653  91 

18,090  00 

8.001  53 

16.660  00 

3,495  96 

18,755  00 

4,180  00 

8,678  30 

98,300*  83 

39.484  00 
31,070  00 
96.710  00 
44,075  50 

3.H90  00 

90.783  89 

13.630  00 

14.036  00 
10,344  35 
33,577  S3 
36.630  34 
16.580  00 
17.115  00 
33,603  60 
33.630  00 
3H.lhO  00 
19.151  00 
39.4H0  00 
33.100  00 
.V»,.'M3  00 
03.703  00 
31.386  61 

34.037  00 
15.973  07 
33J»33  90 
34,3M3  30 
33.9H7  S3 


13M,490 

1.819,870 

1.095,165 

1,368,341 

1.865,681 

8.337,979 

1,571,390 

8.61\800 

3,780.H30 

3,046.839 

8.360.361 

1315,400 

3,731J(45 

9,93.\888 

3,861,834 

3,056,418 

1,649.670 

3,761.646 

1,7.65,331 

1,833,859 

60.867 

3,888.135 

6,163.967 

5^537.084 

5,074.733 

6.493,509 

8,139,349 

8,813,788 

3,166.445 

4,786,894 

5,178,760 

5,774.434 

P.097.845 

6.196.853 

7.074.501 

8,367, 1  Ul 

11.793.384 

9.13M,387 

10.307,790 

ll.i»7.tf43 

15.996.343 

13,719.333 

13,010,731 

15.7H0.3ll 

11,811.694 

10A5H,340 

8,811,968 

1 1.74.1.153 

14.0I0..>3 

9.0."  1.834 


doUara  eta. 

438,541  80 

199,199  40 

133,524  39 

545,098  00 

645306  68 

571,335  40 

510.956  37 

516,875  88 

870.698  53 

871,837  04 

833,339  48 

801,084  00 

1.044..'»95  96 

963.0.65  00 

884.753  63 

1.1.65.868  60 

1,108,740  05 

1,115.319  50 

1.103,371  50 

642,.635  80 

80,483  00 

66,785  57 

647.3ri7  60 

1>I5,064  50 

1.435.335  00 

1,864,786  30 

1,018,077  45 

915..'i09  89 

967.975  00 

1.856.397  00 

1,735,894  00 

9,110,679  35 

8,094,843  88 

1.74I.38I  91 

3.306.875  60 

8,165,630  00 

8,933.473  00 

3,401.055  00 

3.765,710  00 

7.388,433  00 

5.66H.667  00 

7.704,900  00 

3.309,898  00 

4,306,540  00 

3,.W6.467  61 

3,436,633  60 

3.340,331  17 

4,100.7.'i4  40 

lliH;7.830  70 

7,487,767  53 


1,003,608    48 


393,399.9a6 


110,177.761     88 


Rowan  Gold  Mines. — It  is  stated  in  the  Salisburj/  Watchman^  **  that  there  is 
in  Rowan  county.  North  Carolina,  the  richest  gold  mine  that  has  yet  been  disco- 
vered in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  small  vein,  from  four  to  twelve  inches  wide ; 
many  bushels  of  the  material  taken  from  it,  have  overgone  200  dollars  to  the 
bushel,  and  some  as  high  as  500  dollars.''  It  is  also  stated  in  the  Mecklen- 
burg Jeff'ersoniany  ^'that  11,876  dwts.  of  gold  had  been  taken  from  it  by  seven 
bands  about  a  month  since.  As  might  be  expected,  in  so  small  a  vein,  the  water 
soon  became  unmanageable,  and  they  began  again  at  the  surface,  and  struck  a 
vein  parallel  to  the  first,  and  nearly  as  rich  as  that.  These  veins,  as  also  all 
those  in  that  region,  are  believed  to  increase  in  richness  and  size  as  they  descend. 
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Thece  are  six  or  eight  other  mines  in  the  same  r^onj 
and  diflferent  in  many  particulars  from  the  other  vein  r 
Georgia  Gold  Mines. — Extract  from  a  letter  firom 
member  of  Congress  from  that  state. 

**  Mr.  Calhoun's  mine  is  still  doing  wonders ;  it  is  the 
teen   days   from    the   time    the   mine  was  opened,  and  ei 
amount  deposited  and  assayed  at  the  mint  is  6027  dollars 
last  week,  after  burning  oflf  the  quicksilver,  and  deposited 
269-^Vtt-  ounces,  or  5387  dwts.  before  melting. 

**  A  mine  was  discovered  in  Cherokee  about  two  months 
as  I  am  informed  by  several  persons,  is  one  pound  of  gold  pc 

Daily  Product  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  ! 


DATES. 


MftySO. 
May  31. 
Jane  1.. 
Jane  9. 
Jane  3.. 


ToUl. 


*'  The  Augusta  (Georgia)  Constitutionalist  says,  '  It  is  v 
nega  branch  mint  has  not  discontinued,  as  was  proposed 
increasing  in  importance  by  the  recent  discovery  of  more  pr 

Silver  Mines  in  North  Carolina, — ^The  Washingt< 
incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  N 
1839,  with  a  capital  of  500,000  dollars,  divided  into  s 
The  charter  privileges  extend  to  a  period  of  fifty  yeai 
situated  in  Davidson  county.  North  Carolina,  ten  mile 

The  estate  in  which  the  mining  establishment  is  sit 
sixty  buildings  have  been  erected,  contains  466  acres, 
pany  in  1840,  for  479,500  dollars. 

In  the  descriptive  portion  of  the  report  of  1842,  it ; 
feet  level,  the  yield  of  the  ore,  when  dressed,  was  ab( 
and  from  twenty  to  120  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  ( 
silver  varied  from  one  dollar  eighty  cents,  to  two  dolls 
its  price  being  enhanced  by  the  large  proportion  of  g 
with  it  at  this  depth. 

At  the  sixty-feet  level,  the  ore  increased  in  richnesi 
value.  At  its  best  points,  it  yielded  as  much  as  500< 
general  average  is  stated  to  be  126  ounces  of  silver  t 
the  sulphuret  of  lead,  or  galena,  was  first  met  with,  in 
bulk  of  the  ore  continued  similar  to  the  forty-feet  level, 
with  the  exception  of  the  proportion  of  gold,  which  \ 
was  recovered  again  at  the  160-feet  level. 
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Arriving  at  the  100-feet  level,  the  galena  predominated ;  but^  in  other  respects, 
the  mine  presented  the  same  aspect  as  at  the  60  feet,  increasing  in  regularity. 

At  the  160-feet  level,  the  vein  is  nearly  all  sulphuret,  as  regards  the  lead,  and 
the  area  is  enlarged.  It  was  estimated,  that  this  argentiferous  ore,  locally  termed 
'^  the  black  ore,''  produced  on  an  average  from  eighty- seven  dollars  fifty  cents  to 
100  doUars  per  ton,  in  equal  proportions  as  to  value  of  the  lead  and  the  silver, 
after  deducting  the  expenses  of  smelting.  It  was  at  this  level  that  some  masses 
of  rich  blue  galena  were  met  with,  worth  at  the  rate  of  1000  dollars  per  ton. 

The  Washington  mine  is  situated  about  eighty  miles  from  Raleigh,  the  capital 
of  the  state,  and  the  present  terminus  of  the  great  chain  of  railroad  from  the 
north.  It  is  also  100  miles  from  Fayetteville,  the  head  of  sloop  navigation  on 
Fear  river.  Tlie  cost  of  transportation  from  the  mine  to  Philadelphia,  has  been 
generally  eighty-five  cents  per  100  lbs.,  and  has  not  exceeded  one  dollar. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  mining  operations  up  to  November  1, 1842, 
a  period  of  twenty-seven  months,  the  actual  product  was  2661  pigs  of  argenti- 
ferous lead,  yielding  silver  and  gold  to  the  amount  of  13,288  dollars  68  cents, 
this  being  the  net  value,  after  deducting  the  charges  of  the  United  States  mint 
for  separating  the  gold  from  the  silver,  and  alloy  requisite  to  reduce  it  to  the 
standard  of  coinage. 

The  litharge  necessarily  made  in  obtaining  these  results,  netted  the  value 
of  5499  dollars  11  cents,  forming  an  aggregate  value  of  18,787  dollars  79  cents 
The  period  embraced  by  this  return  was  one  of  heavy  expense  in  erecting  build- 
ings and  machinery,  in  sinking  the  engine  shaft,  in  carrying  forward  the  cross- 
cut, in  expensive  explorations,  and  in  much  costly  work,  at  a  total  outlay  of 
29,824  dollars  84  cents. 

The  new  board  of  superintendents  obtained  possession  on  the  13th  of  October, 
1843,  and  this  statement  includes  from  that  time  up  to  the  1st  instant,  during 
which  time  the  produce  of  the  mine  has  been  in  all  40,379  dollars  47  cents, 
via.: — 


Amount  of  silver  received 

lead         ,,.... 

scorieB     ,,  ... 

silver  in  port      .... 

lead         „     . 

litharge  ,, 

metal  and  scoriee  in  transmission 


doUan 

cents. 

30,902 

70 

3,589 

27 

2,550 

76 

1,478 

65 

630 

18 

75 

00 

1,152 

91 

40,379      47* 


*  Report  on  the  Washington  Silver  Mine  of  Davidson  County,  North  Carolina.  By  Richard 
C.  Taylor.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  assavs  of  the  ores,  returns  of  silver  and  gold  produced, 
and  statements  of  the  aftairsof  tiie  Washington  Mining  Company. 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  COINS 

The  following  report  has  been  submitted  to  Cc 
director  of  the  mint,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution 
tatives.  It  exhibits  the  fineness  and  value  by  weight 
silver  coins. 


Gold  Coins. 

COUNTRIES. 

Fineness  in 
thousandths. 

Value  per 
dwt. 

COUNT 

Great  BriUin,  •OTereiipi 

France,    pieces   of    40    aad    20 
francs 

915.5 

89». 
8G6. 
KG6. 
868. 
868. 
870. 
858. 

871. 

cents. 
94.02 

n.M 

80  51 
89.51 
80.71 
89.71 
89.08 
88.68 

00.08 

Bolivia,  doubloon 
Central  America, 

La  Plata, 

Portugal,  johano< 

„         crown 

and  hi 

Brasll,   piece   of 

1838 

Spain,  doubloon  and  parts 

Mexico,               ..                 

Poni.                   „                 

Chill,                   „                 

Columbia,  doubloons  of  Bogota.. 

M                  M             Popayan 

New  Grenada,  doubloons,  1837- 

IM8 

Silver  Coins. 

COUNTRIES. 

Value  per 
ounce. 

COU  N' 

Spain,  dollar  of  the  Peninsula.. 

„       pillar   dollar  of  Spanish 

America 

900. 

806. 

909. 
900. 

897. 

cent*. 
110.36 

116.10 

117.53 
110.36 

115  97 

Peru  and  North 

doUar 

Chili  dollar 

Prance,    crown   (ceased    to   be 
coined  in  1793) 

Central  Americi 

Brasil,  leatampi 

reis 

France,  fiTe-franc  piece 

Mexico,  arerage  of  various  mints, 
and  in  the  proportion  usually 
presented  here 

The  value  of  the  gold  coins^  as  ascertained  by  a} 
less  than  the  legal  value  as  established  by  the  act 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  schedule  : 


COUNTRIES. 

Value  by 
assay. 

Value  by 
law. 

COUNT 

Gold  coins  of  Great  Britain 

„            Portugal 

cents. 
94.8 
94.8 
94.8 
03.1 

cents. 
94.63 
94.46 
94.46 
02.0S 

Great  Coins  of  Si 

„           Brazil 

Coll 

Prance 

'*  The  general  over-valuation  of  foreign  gold  coins  (si 
two  circumstances  ;  the  first  is,  that  the  coins  in  questic 
legal  standard  ;  an  assumption  not  confirmed  by  our  i 
fineness  of  the  coins  of  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  and  B 
(corresponding  to  916  1-3  thousandths),  whereas  our  fi 
91.5  1-2,  and  the  two  last  but  914  thousandths.  A  seco 
originates  from  the  fact,  that  by  the  law  of  January  18, 
coins  was  raised  from  8^9.225  thousandths  to  900,  while  ' 
80  that  the  pure  gold  in  our  coins  is  held  at  a  somewht 
change  of  standard  than  it  was  before.  A  correspon 
called  for  in  the  legal  value  given  to  the  pure  gold  in  foi 
been  made. 

"  The  act  o(  3uv\e  *l%,  \%'i\,  \^  \V\ewfore  erroneous  an 
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greater  value  upon  foreign  gold  coins  than  upon  our  own,  and  thus  misleads  the  public, 
and  prevents  recoinage.  It  is  unnecessary,  because  the  mints  of  the  United  States  are 
abundantly  sufficient  for  all  the  gold  coinage  required  for  circulation  ;  and  it  is  incon- 
venient, because  the  foreign  coins  which  it  makes  a  legal  tender  do  not  correspond  in 
value  and  denomination  with  our  money  of  account.  I  would  therefore  beg  leave,  most 
respectfully,  to  recommend  that  the  act  in  question  be  repealed. 

"The  Act  of  June  26,  1834,  making  Spanish  American  dollars  a  legal  currency  at  100 
cents  each,  and  French  five-franc  pieces  at  93  cents  each,  does  not  lead  to  any  injustice 
that  ]  am  aware  of.'' 

COST  OF  COINAGE  AT  THE  UNITED  STATES  MINT  AND  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Particulars  of  the  cost  of  coinage  at  the  several  mints  of  the  United  States, 
from  a  report  laid  before  Congress,  March  31,  1842: — 

The  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  at  the  New  Orleans  branch  mint  was,  for  1838,  15 
dollars  40  cents;  for  1839,  2  dollars  99  cents;  for  1840,  I  dollar  .50  cenU ;  and  for 
1841,  1  dollar  41  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  at  the  Charlotte  branch  mint  was,  for  1838,  72 
dollars  18  cents  ;  for  1839,  35  dollars  30 cents;  for  1840,  37  dollars  70  cenU;  and  for 
1841,  37  dollars  79  cenU. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  at  the  Dahlonega  branch  mint  was,  for  1838,  67 
dollars  4  cents;  for  1839,  42  dollars  62  cents  ;  for  1840,  43  dollars  51  cents ;  and  for 
1841,28  dollars  50  cents. 

The  actual  cost  of  coining  100  dollars*  worth  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  was  for  1838, 
1  dollar 52  cents  ;  for  1839,  2  dollars  7  cents;  for  1840,  2  dollars  48  cenU  ;  and  for 
1841,4  dollars  34  cents;  the  average  of  the  four  years  being  2  dollars  23  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  dollars*  worth  at  the  New  Orleans  branch  mint  was,  for 
1838  154  dollars  6cenU  ;  for  1839,  19  dollars  72  cenU  ;  for  1840,  5  dollars  68  cents ; 
and  for  1841,  K  dollars  12  cents  ;  the  average  for  the  last  two  years — the  6rst  two  not 
being  a  fair  criterion  of  the  average  cost,  being  6  dollars  68  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  dollars'  worth  at  the  Charlotte  branch  mint  was,  for  1836, 
17  dollars  82  cents  ;  for  1839,  9  dollars  3  cents  ;  for  1840,  9  dollars  44  cents  ;  and  for 
1841,  9  dollars 2  cents;  the  average  of  the  four  years  being  10  dollars  59  cents,  and 
that  of  the  last  three  years  9  dollars  15  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  dollars'  worth  at  the  Dahlonega  branch  mint  was,  for  1838, 
12  dollars  43  cents  ;  for  1839,  10  dollars,  78  cenU  ;  for  1840,  9  dollars  32  cents ;  and 
for  1841,  6  dollars  6  cents  ;  the  average  of  the  four  years  being  9  dollars  47  cents. 

The  actual  cost  of  coining  100  dollars*  worth  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  was,  for 
1838,  1  dollar  52  cents  ;  for  1839,  2  dollars  7  cents  ;  for  1840,2  dollars  48  cents  ;  and 
for  1841,4  dollars  34  cents  ;  the  average  of  the  four  years  being  2  dollars  23  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  dollars*  worth  at  the  New  Orleans  branch  mint  was,  for  1838, 
154  dollars  6  cents;  for  1839,  19  dollars  72  cents;  for  1840,  5  dollars  68  cents;  and 
for  1841,  8  dollars  12  cents.  The  first  of  these  should  be  excluded,  and  perhaps  the 
second,  as  any  foundation  for  a  judgment  respecting  this  mint.  The  average  for  the  last 
two  years  was  6  dollars  68  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  dollars*  worth  at  the  Charlotte  branch  mint  was,  for  1838, 
17  dollars  82  cents  ;  for  1839,  9  dollars  3  cents ;  for  1840, 9  dollars  44  cents  ;  and  for 
1841,  9 dollars  2  cents;  the  average  of  the  four  years  being  10  dollars  59  cents,  and 
that  of  the  last  three  years  9  dollars  15  cents. 

Tlie  cost  of  coining  100  dollars*  worth  at  the  Dahlonega  branch  mint  was,  for  1838, 
12  dollars  43  cents  ;  for  1839,  10  dollars  78  cents  ;  for  1840,  9  dollars  32  cents  ;  and  for 
1841 , 6  dollars  6  cents ;  the  average  of  the  four  years  being  9  dollars  47  cents ;  and  that 
of  the  last  three  8  dollars  49  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  of  coin  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  was,  in  1838, 39  cents ; 
for  1839, 67  cents  ;  for  1840,  79  rents  ;  and  for  184 1,  1  dollar  12  cenU  ;  the  average  for 
the  four  years  being  64  cents. 
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The  cost  of  coiDiDg  100  pieces  at  the  New  Orleani 
15  dollars  40  cenU  ;  for  1839, 2  dollars  99  cents;  for  184 
1841, 1  dollar  41  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  at  the  Charlotte  branch  n 
18  cents;  for  1839,  35  dollars  30  cents;  for  1840,  37  dol 
37  dollars  79  cenU. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  at  the  Dahlooega  1 
67  dollars  4  cents  ;  for  1839,  42  dollars  62  cenU  ;  for  1& 
for  1841,  28  dollars  50  cents. 

Value  of  Specie  and  Bullion,  Imported  and  Exported  Ai 

IMPORTED. 


YEARS, 

BULLION. 

8  P 

Gold.           1          Silver. 

Gold. 

1821 

dollars. 

11.941 
151,020 
116,194 

91,049 

69,650 
110,638 
115,267 
166,191 
102,021 

48,267 
293,605 
655,457 
1,913,137 
536.549 
230.694 

86.540 
273.127 
137,749 

56,365 
212,096 

dolUn. 

84,890 
411,444 
230,771 
319,451 
368397 
462,087 

465,063 
837,107 
1,049,343 
686,283 
736,711 
297340 
314^17 
76^283 
318330 
594,291 
392,843 
149,080 
469,434 
274,225 
38.458 
243.993 

dollan. 

1822 

1823 

1824 

34354 

1825 

878,257 

1826 

402340 

1827 

1319399 

1828 

738370 

1820 

706,428 

1830 

705379 

1831 

705,838 

1832 

614365 

1833 

663,585 

1834 

3372307 

1835 

1369,730 

1836 

5,31B,725 

1837 

1395,265 

1838 

11,444,189 

1378,010 

3312,030 

1,131,700 

700,929 

1839 

1840 

1841    

1842 

1843,0mthB.endingJune 
1844 

173M.470 

1845 

EXPO 

R    T    B    D. 

YEARS, 

fiDdiDQE  Sop- 
tersberSO, 

BULLION. 

g  1^  e  c  1  E. 

t 

Gold. 

5ilT«r. 

Gold. 

ftfUtr. 

1821........ 

li». 

1823 

1824  .-,.... 

1825... 

1826. ..\.>.. 

%m 

1828. 

1S20.*...... 

1%30 

liai... 

18)2 

1833 

1834 

IMS ,., 

u««.. 

1R38........ 

1839. 

Ui9 ,. 

1841 

1842........ 

1843 

IM4........ 

IfllJ.. ...... 

ddL&Tn. 
90 

I3.fir^ 

25,270 

io,tia7 

W,fi90 
7.IU5 

numi 

25.777 
101303 

1M.086 

''■tail 

dcillpn. 

18,248 
l.80<» 

10,841^ 

23390 

3,23it 

4^5S* 

24,1M 

2fl53l7 

i'iii 

2300 
83-lft 
4T.GH9 
63^01] 

1 

doElan. 

434.553 
8^.304 
928384 
9aU02 
474376 
89n.36a 
*130,FlftO 
49.%Bafl 
a3ifl,999 
e3S379 
■J7^9« 

132«A>] 
740,203 

t.8[43*0 

1,468300 
677,*ST 

1.114,001 

\ 

doll  An. 

io.4n3e9 

10,78i33» 

73U352 
83711334       1 
33tM«S 

6^139,155 
6305304 
3,136341 

3.a51,4l7 
J. 72^1 90 
1363,907 
5,122393 

2.7.'>&PI4 

3,9*18,035 
4,665^52 

2308.7*3 
^313.»*3 

d 

ID, 

^ 
7t 
8, 
4, 

«» 

7, 

1. 

2, 
1. 
5. 
3. 

4, 
3, 

T, 
& 
3 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  public  lands^  or  lands  not  belonging  to  individuals  or  to  corporate 
»odies^  were^  and  continue  to  be,  held,  at  least  administratively,  and  for  sale,  as 
he  property  of  the  federal  government ;  but  under  certain  stipulations  as  bear- 
ng  on  the  rights  of  the  respective  states,  or  territories,  within  which  these  lands 
ire  situated. 

The  lands  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi,  were,  at  the  close  of  the  revolution, 
laimed  by  the  several  states  on  the  tenure  of  original  colonial  charters,  which, 
Ithough  general  in  their  terms,  extended  from  sea  to  sea.  At  that  period,  the 
var  had  impoverished  the  coffers,  increased  the  liabilities,  and  diminished  the 
esources  of  the  United  States  treasury,  and  recommendations  were  accordingly 
nade  to  the  several  states,  to  cede  their  titles  to  the  western  lands  in  order  to 
id  in  the  payment  of  the  national  debt.  In  accordance  with  this  recommenda- 
ion,  several  of  the  states  ceded  their  titles  to  the  lands  claimed  under  their 
>riginal  patents. 

'*  The  tracts,  thus  ceded,  embrace  three  separate  territories.  One  of  those  territories, 
tomprising  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  a  tract  extending 
lorth  of  the  river  Ohio  and  west  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  reaching  northward  to  the 
lorthern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  was  originally 
:lainicd  by  Virginia ;  a  state  that  was  in  the  possession  of  Vincennes  and  Kaskaskias, 
laving  defended  those  places  during  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Claims  to  the  same  ter- 
itory,  were  urged  by  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  York,  which,  together  with 
i^irginia,  ceded  to  the  union  their  rights  to  this  tract  Georgia  ceded  to  the  union  its 
;]aims  to  lands  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  the  states  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi.* 
Vorth  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  ceded  their  claims  to  land  lying  within  the  state  of 
rcnnessee.^t 

The  first  tract  was  denominated  the  north-western  territory.     For  the  govem- 

nent  of  this  territory,  an  ordinance  was  framed  in  17B7*     'The  boundaries  of  the 

(tates  within  the  limits  of  the  territory,  were  fixed  by  the  fifth  article  of  the 

)rdinance :  that  instrument  providing,  at  the  same  time,  ^'  that  there  should  be 

brmed  therein  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five  states."    The  ordinance 

leclarcs  that ''  the  legislatures  of  those  districts,  or  new  states,  shall  never  inter- 

ere  with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil  by  the  United  States  in  Congress 

*  Report  of  the  Hon.  William  Cost  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  on  the  public  lands,  made  in  the 
iousc  ot  Representatives,  Marcli  2,  1843. 

f  Tlic  tract  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Connecticut  reserve,  was 
'xccpted  from  the  cession  by  Connecticut.  Tliis  b  now  the  basis  of  the  Connecticut  school 
iind. 
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assembled,  nor  with  any  regulations  Congress  may  find  necessary  for  secorin 
the  title  in  such  soil  to  the  bonajide  purchasers  ;'**  and,  also,  that  "  no  tax  sha 
be  imposed  on  lands,  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  that,  in  no  cas 
non-residents  should  be  taxed  higher  than  residents/*  Upon  the  same  subjee 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  expressly  provides,  that  Congress  shi 
have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respec 
ing  the  territory  or  other  public  property  of  the  United  States.  The  ordiiian 
also  prescribes,  ^^  that,  when  the  several  territories  shall  have  attained  a  certa 
amount  of  population,  they  shall  be  admitted  into  the  union  upon  an  equal  foe 
ing  with  the  original  states/* 

Louisiana  was  purchased  from  France  in  1803.  From  the  valuable  object! 
be  attained  by  the  possession  of  the  control  of  the  entire  navigation  of  the  Mi 
sissippi,  although  without  any  clear  constitutional  authority,  the  sum  of  15,000^ 
dollars  was  paid. 

The  territory  of  Florida  was  purchased  the  22nd  day  of  February,  1819,  b 
treaty  concluded  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

Statebcent  respecting  the  Lands  acquired  by  the  United  States  of  North  America,  on^ 
Deeds  of  Cession,  from  the  States,  and  from  Foreign  Nations. 

Territory  Nortliwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  East  of  the  Mississippi  river ^  ceded  hj  A 

States. 


STATES. 

Acquired. 

Sold.          1         Unsold. 

Indian  Title. 

HeUbyUiM 

Ohio* 

acres. 
17,733^1 
21,309,669 
33.941.902 
42,173,032 
47,241,600 

acres. 
13,144,013 
13,788.665 
11,468  .'V27 
9.199,492 
1,994,147 

acres. 

1,063,750 

5,481.480 

19,894.086 

31,198.652 

43,217,807 

acres. 
17.733341 
n,300;SG9 
3^941,902 
31,118,392 
29.863,925 

acRiL 

Indiana. 

niiooU 

Micbtno 

11.UM* 

1T,J77^* 

Wisconsin '. 

Ag:i?regate 

165,402/)44 

49,594,844 

100,855,784 

136,967.729 

2a.4H«> 

*  These  quantities  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  are   exclusiTe  of   the  Virginia  military   district,  conOuhiing  snM 
acres  ;  and  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve,  containing  3,3<V6,921  acres  in  the  former  atate,  and  the  i 
150,000  acres  in  the  latter,  to  Clarke  and  his  associates,  which  were  reaerred  hy  the  deeds  of  oeeaion 


Territory  North  of  Thirty  one  Degrees  North  Latitude,  and  East  of  the 

river  J  ceded  by  the  States. 

Mississiffi 

STATES. 

Acquired. 

Sold. 

Unsold. 

Indian  Title 
Eztinpiishcd. 

Heidb;ti«H 

Alabwna 

Mississippi 

acres. 
32,742,080 
28,327,050 

acres. 
10,364,608 
9,333,446 

acres. 
20,306,929 
11,369,830 

acres. 
32,742.W0 
28,527,050 

am 

Aggregate 

01,269,130 

19,898.054* 

31,676,759 

61,269,130 

*  The  quantities  put  down  as  sold  in  the  states  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  (north  of  the  SIst  degree  s# 
are  czcIntiTe  of  the  lands  ceded  by  the  Chickssaw  Indians,  to  be  sold  for  their  benefit.  The  area  ef  this 
as  follows:— 

In  Mississippi 6,S8a,906 

In  Alabama 434,569 

Area  of  Chickasaw  nation 6,718.585 


Of  which  there  remains  unsold— 

In  Missisnippi 

In  Alabama 


Quantity  unsold. 


913,517 
218,198 

i,iaa,05ft 


*  Ordinance  of  \7^1,  nf  vV\ti  ^w^itivm^utnf  the  territory  north-west  of  the  mcr 
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Territory  ceded  by  France  and  Spain. 


STATES,    ftc. 

Ceded.         1           Sold. 

Unaold. 

Indian  Title 
Extinfuiahed. 

Held  by  Indiana. 

Miaaaari 

Arkanaaa 

Looiaiaoa 

MiMiaaippi* 

AlalMunaf 

Florida 

lowat 

acretf. 
42,8M.087 
31.468,911 
20,437.050 
2,M7,I84 
1,250,140 
36,755,340 
846,295,680$ 

acrea. 

7,976,020 

2,022.414 

2,028,702 

38,378 

155,232 

•55,104 

1.194.910 

acrea. 

32.021.530 

26,278.241 

16.399.170 

2,438,251 

1.008,038 

34,332,055 

629,425,037 

acrea. 
42,854.es7 
31,468,911 
20,437,050 

2,M7.1S4 

1,250.140 
86,755340 

7,062,831 

acrea. 
706,017,160 

981,018,607       1         !,i,769,760 

805,559,222 

142.405.756 

706,917.109 

Grand  ToUl 

1,208.289.781                85,262,658 

038.091.705 

340,042,617 

735,351,484 

•  South  of  Slat  degrf  e  of  Utitude.  f  South  of  31at  degree  of  latitode. 

I  Including  the  whole  north- weatcm  territory  to  the  PaciAe  ocean,  and  the  landa  west  of  the  atatea  of  M iaaoori  and 
Arkatitaa. 

»»  Thia  quantity  of  840,205480  acrea  indudea  the  quantity  of  132.299,680  acrea,  aouth  of  the  La  Platte  riTer  aet  apart 
F  5^'?°*^'  ^^^  ^®  emigrant  Indiana.    Alao,  the  7,082,831  acrei,   in  the  territory  of  Iowa  proper,  ceded  to  the 

NoTB.— In  the  foregoing  taUea,  the  ftrat  colomn  containa  the  quantity  of  land  embraced  in  the  ceaaion  ;  the  aecond 
the  quantity  of  land  aold  to  September  30,  1841  ;  the  third,  the  qnanuty  of  land  remaining  unaold;  the  fourth  the 
quantity  of  land  to  which  the  Indian  title  ia  extinguiahed }  the  fifth,  the  quantity  of  land  to  which  the  Indian  title  la 
vaextinguiahed.  The  quantitiea  of  land  pat  down  in  the  aeveral  sUtea  and  territoriea,  except  Ohio  and  Indiana,  aa 
remaining  unaold,  were  neceaaarily  made  up,  in  a  great  meaaure,  by  eatimatea,  aa  followa  t— From  the  estimated  area 
or  the  atate,  the  quantity  aold,  and  otherwiae  diapoaed  of,  waa  deducted,  and  the  remainder  treated  aa  land  remaining 
to  DO  aold. 


By  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes,  large  tracts  of  their  territories  have  been 
ceded  to  the  United  States.  In  respect  to  the  Aborigines  on  their  lands,  a 
writer  in  the  Mechanics'  Magazine  remarks — 

*'  Upon  their  own  soil  and  among  themselves,  so  far  as  their  rights  of  person  are 
concerned,  the  governments  of  those  tribes  are  considered  independent  governments. 
It  is  true,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  assumed  the  right  of  purchasing 
their  land  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  purchaser;  but  the  territory  of  the  Indians  has 
never  been  offered  for  sale,  by  this  country,  without  a  fair  and  full  purchase  of  their 
title.  The  Hrst  treaty  made  with  them  by  us,  was  that  of  Greenville,  in  1796;  and  as  it 
may  be  considered  a  model  of  subsequent  treaties,  and  may  exhibit  the  tone  of  our 
policy  regarding  them,  we  would  designate  its  general  terms.  By  this  treaty,  perpetual 
peace  is  established  ;  the  Indians  acknowledge  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
onion,  and  engage  to  sell  their  lands  to  them  only.  Certain  regulations,  to  be  preserved 
between  the  two  parties  to  the  treaty,  are  embodied  ;  and,  in  return,  the  United  States 
engage  to  protect  the  Indians,  to  pay  them  in  goods  to  a  certain  amount,  and  to  make 
them  certain  annual  stipulated  payments.  The  relation  of  the  government  to  the  Indian 
tribes  within  our  borders,  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  guardian  to  a  ward,  and  we  trust  that 
our  intercourse  with  them  will  ever  be  charged  with  such  responsibilities  and  duties." 

Upon  the  public  domains  which  formerly  belonged  to  England,  France^  and 
Spain,  various  claims  have  been  made  by  individuals  to  tracts,  either  by  virtue 
of  occupancy,  or  under  the  title  of  grants,  made  by  those  governments,  before 
the  lands  were  ceded  to  the  United  States.  In  order  to  adjust  those  claims,  or 
rights,  commissioners  have  been  appointed  by  several  acts  of  Congress  to  exa- 
mine the  validity  of  those  titles  or  claims,  to  decide  upon  them,  or  to  report 
the  facts  upon  which  they  are  founded,  to  Congress.  Titles  derived  from  legiti- 
mate authority,  have  been  confirmed;  and  claims  have  also  been  confirmed  upon 
grounds  of  equity,  although  the  legal  titles  had  not  been  perfect.*     In  I787>  one 

*  Reports  of  those  Land  Bonrds  are  included  in  the  American  State  Papers. 
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million  and  a  half  of  acres  was  sold  to  the  Ohio  company^  by  wbich  the  stile  of 
Ohio  was  first  colonised.  Two  years  afterward,  a  contract  was  made  with  Mr- 
John  Cleves  Symmes^  for  the  purchase  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  acres  between 
the  Great  and  Little  Miami;  but  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  payment 
of  the  purchase  money,  the  jiatent  conveyed  a  much  smaller  tract. 

The  first  act  of  Congress  for  the  sale  of  public  lands  limited  the  sale  to  tndi 
of  not  less  than  four  thousand  acres  each.  This  plan  might  have  been  c(mf^ 
nienty  but  it  was  eminently  fiavourable  to  land  jobbing,  by  confining  the  pur- 
chase to  a  few  rich  persons,  while  those  with  small  means  were  excluded  from 
making  such  purchases  from  the  government,  and  consequently  obliged  to  pqf 
high  prices  to  the  jobbers.  In  July,  17M>  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  secreCarr 
of  the  treasury,  brought  forward  a  scheme  for  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  vHaA 
provided — 

"  That  the  tracts  set  apart  to  each  settler,  should  not  exceed  100  acres  ;  thai  tk 
prices  of  the  land  sold  under  special  contract,  should  be  thirty  cents  per  acre,  ptnbfe 
in  gold  or  silver,  or  in  public  securities,  computing  those  bearing  an  interest  of  siipcf 
cent  per  annum,  the  same  as  gold  and  silver,  and  those  bearing  a  future  or  less  interotil 
a  proportionate  value.  In  every  instance  of  credit  it  was  required,  that  one  quarter 
should  be  paid  down,  and  independent  security  be  given  for  the  residue,  and  that  d 
surveys  of  the  land  should  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser." 

Another  law  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1800^  which  facilitated  the  sale  of  the 
public  lands,  and  a  report  was  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  35ni 
of  January,  1804,  recommending  *^  a  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  tracts  ofiieicd 
for  sale. 

The  minimum  price  for  the  public  land,  previous  to  the  year  1800,  was  two 
dollars  per  acre,  one-fourth  of  which  was  required  to  be  made  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase,  and  the  remainder  in  three  annual  instalments^  a  discount  of  eight  per 
cent  being  allowed  if  the  purchaser  paid  in  advance.  Jobbers  continued  to  par- 
chase  land  extensively.  Many  of  those  jobbers,  speculating  on  credit,  wen 
ruined.  They  were  aided  by  the  banks  to  an  extent  that  was^  among  other 
causes,  fatal  both  to  the  jobbers  and  to  the  banks. 

The  system  now  adopted  for  the  survey,  sale,  and  distribution  of  the  pnUic 
land  appears,  from  the  report  of  the  commission  of  the  general  land  o£Soe,  to 
combine  many  facilities  to  purchasers  and  settlers.  The  tracts  ordered  to  be 
brought  into  market  are  first  surveyed  and  divided  into  townships  of  six  voSk^ 
square,  and  subdivided  into  sections  of  one  square  mile,  each  containing  0 
hundred  and  forty  acres.  The  lines  are  run  parallel  to  the  cardinal  points,  and 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  excepting  where  they  are  formed  by  an  Indiao 
boundary  line,  or  the  course  of  a  stream.  The  sections  are  subdivided  into 
quarter,  half-quarter,  and  quarter-quarter  sections,  the  first  containing  one  hnn- 
dred  and  sixty  acres,  the  second  eighty,  and  the  third  forty ;  their  dimenaiotf 
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being  accurately  ascertained  by  fixed  rules  wbich  are  prescribed  by  law.  The 
sorvey  is  performed  by  two  principal  surveyors^  by  whom  their  deputies  are 
appointed^  all  being  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land 
ofiicey  in  Washington.  The  townships  are  ranged  and  numbered,  and  the  sec- 
tions in  each  township  are  also  numbered  from  one  to  thirty-six.  The  parallels 
of  surveys  are  based  upon  a  series  of  true  meridian  lines.  One  principal  meridian 
line  b  in  Ohio,  the  second  in  Indiana,  the  third  in  Illinois,  and  the  rest  in  other 
states,  each  constituting  the  parallel  of  a  series  of  surveys,  which  divides  the 
whole  territory  into  squares,  defined  with  accuracy  in  parallel  ranges,  by 
''  blazing''  the  trees,  a  process  that  is  performed  by  cutting  with  a  hatchet 
the  bark  and  a  little  of  the  wood  from  the  sides  of  their  trunks.  The  precision 
of  these  modes  of  survey  prevents  disputes  regarding  boundary  lines. 

When  the  lands  are  surveyed,  a  land  ofiice  is  established  in  each  district,  and 
on  the  day  named  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a  public  sale  of  land 
takes  place,  the  whole  being  offered  in  the  market  to  the  highest  bidder,  above 
the  fixed  minimum  price  of  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre.  The  tracts  re- 
maining unsold,  are  then  offered  to  the  public  at  private  sale,  and  may  be  pur- 
chased at  the  land  offices  at  the  minimum  price.  One  section  in  each  township 
that  is,  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  land,  is  reserved,  perpetually^  to  maintain  com- 
mon schools  within  the  township.  One  entire  township,  comprising  23,040 
acres  is  also  reserved  in  each  state  and  territory,  for  the  maintenance  cf  higher 
seminaries  of  education.  Five  per  cent  are  reserved  on  the  amount  of  sales  in 
each  state,  three-fifths  of  which  are  required  to  be  expended  by  Congress  in  the 
making  of  roads  through  the  state,  and  two-fifths  for  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge.     AU  salt  springs  and  lead  mines  are  reserved  to  the  government. 

In  each  district,  the  duties  of  the  land  office  are  performed  by  a  register  and 
receiver ;  the  register  sells  the  land,  and  the  receiver  collects  the  payments. 
Each  uf  these  officers  keeps  his  own  records,  performing  his  functions  inde- 
pendent of  the  other,  and  holding  separate  responsibilities.  They  are  each  re- 
quired to  keep  separate  accounts,  to  make  periodical  reports  to  the  general 
land  office  at  Washington,  the  one  of  sales,  and  the  other  of  receipts :  each  officer 
being  considered  as  a  check  upon  the  other.  AU  tracts  are  so  marked  and 
numbered  upon  the  books  of  the  land  offices,  that  a  purchaser  may  select  a  tract 
the  register  and  receiver  having  only  to  receive  the  money  and  give  the  vouchers 
for  a  title.  EUich  purchaser  is  then  granted  an  original  patent  from  the  govern- 
ment^ as  the  most  perfect  title  to  the  soil. 
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QuANTiTT  of  Land  granted  to  eadi  of  the  States  and  Temtotieey  and  the 
which  granted^up  to  February  7,  1839. 


STATES  AND  TBRRI- 
TORIES. 


Collect 
Ac. 


PaUle 
Buildiagt. 


BmeiwiTe  of 


Ohio 

liMlii 

lIKnoM.... 

MiMoori... 

Alabama  . . 

MtMlMippi 

Loniaiaoa  . 

Miehipai.. 

Arkaosa*.. 

Florida.... 

Wiaconaln. 

Iowa 

Total 


09,190 
46.089 
46,08» 


46.500 
40.000 
46,080 
46/)80 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 


l.ft50.M7 

434.in 


400.000 


ni^m 


S,fi«0 
1,S00 
1,449 
1.0S0 
1.180 

laioo 

10.600 
1.118 


SS/MO 

i2i.e» 

4tf.08t 
13.040 


46,880 

46,880 


I.I4S,M7 

5M,90I 

650.S69 

9€JB09 

47 1, ram 
47.ae8 


loo; 

ltl,7«0 

47.100 

117,190 


196J4S 


i<»«r 

UOJB 


NUO 


530,400 


1.SS&.7II 


319,6t9 


3^1,110 


9^^00.187    !  Itl^MH 


Statement  of  the  Qnantity  of  P^ihHc  Land,  in  eadi  State  and  Territofy,  io  a  Ttik 
obtained  from  the  General  Land  0£Bce. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

Extended  Area. 

IndlaB  Title  Bxtin. 
gvished. 

BaMbyl 

QnaadtySvwjrf 

•eree. 

aerea. 

went. 

Ohio 

i5.80i.sn* 

15J61,503« 

•  • .. 

Indiana 

lS,4ll,fUH 

13.411,431« 

... 

njMMt 

Michigan 

38,486.194 

38,416.194t 

liJTKM 

llIiift«.U 

36.135,100 

35^l39ilb9 

MiMnari 

43,109.018 

43,160.818 

nMtsn 

Arkamat ...  •■ t.. 

31.011,563 
18,197,681 

31,911,563 

ifiit<.iii 

LoabUna 

18.197,601 

.. . 

Miiaif aiDDi ......... 

30,153.004 

IuKbIS 

31,4994^1 

31,480,871 

Florida  Territorv 

34,423,055 

34,413,055 

WiMonaia  Territory 

47,175,191 

10kl4S,49tt 

it,oa 

IJM$ 

Iowa  territory  (part  oeded) 

16,913.071 

16.913.071t 

%,mm 

Uaoeded    territory   eaat   of   the 

aiaoappi    rirer,    and    aonth    ot 

forty  .nine  degrvea  UHtnde 

478449,708 

478,M9,708 

Uoeeded   territory    weal   of  the 

118,536,310 

118^36,380 

Total 

1.084,064,903$ 

367.947,165 

716,117318 

tnjmjm 

NoTi.— The  ftrat  column  embraoea  the  eatimated  qoantity  of  land  in  each  atate  and  tenllwy ;  the  ««■<,*• 
quantity  of  nabUc  land  in  each  aute  and  territory  to  which  the  Indian  title  baa  been  exting«Uhed,  «p  ta  UmA  U 
1843 ;  the  third,  the  quantity  of  public  land  in  each  atote  and  territory  to  which  thm  Indian  title  hM  bam  ■*- 
tinfiiiahed,  up  to  March  1,  1843 ;  the  fourth,  the  quantity  of  land  anrreyed. 

*  Include  rraeoations  in  the  deeds  of  ceaaion  from  the  aUtea  to  the  United  States,  aa  fblleva :— 

Virginia  military,  in  Ohio 3,709348  acrea. 

Connectcut reserve,  in  Ohio S3K.91I      » 

Clark'a  reaerve,  In  Indiana 


Total 7316J79  acraa. 

t  Include  Chippewa  ceasioD  of  4th  of  October,  juat  ratlied  aafoaowa:— 

In  Miehifan 7,000,000  acraa. 

In  Wiaoonain 6,000.000     - 

t  Includea  the  10300,000  acrea  oeded  by  the  Sac  and  Fox  treaty,  of  October  11,  180,  J«at  tatiaod. 
RxcInaiTe  of  the  131395300  acree  aet  apart  for  emigrant  Indiana,  weat  of  the  atatca  off  MiMoari 


andAriiaML 
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Tablb. 


STATES    AND   TBRRIT0RIB8. 


Acres. 


ACMS. 


Ohio, 
li 


ppl. 


TdTKory*  • 


TOTffftBry  (thopwtMdcd)  .... 

imd  territory  east  of  RoBky  moootaiu,  wootof  tbo 


I  riTcr,  aad  •ooth  ot  49  decrwM  of  latUado. . 
Uaoodod  "totiitoiy  weot  of  Rocky  moontaios,  and  aontli  ol 
IdogreoBof  latitodo , 


tl8AM.8M 


lS,9ieiOB7 

8,W1.ISI 

78,tM« 
«Mtl,18S 


S18»fta8,tt0^ 


107.98t 
MMOi 


enjomfim 


Total. 


su4iBjm 


611,418,687 


7l4,0lfl»49> 


Nora.— Hm  Am  ooloaui  onibraeea  tho  qoaatity  of  land  mMsrroycd ;  tho  sooond,  thoquaadty  anaarToyod  in  < 
•wvoyor-fOBcral's  dktricc ;  the  third,  tho  qaandty  not  iodudod  ia  any  land  dirtrkt. 
*  Are  both  eaeloaive  of  private  claiaM  and  old  onr?oyo  to  ho  rotracod. 


QUANTITIES,  SURVEYS,  SALES,    RESERVATIONS,  &C.,  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS 

DURING  THE  YEAR  1842. 


Estimated  quantity  of  land  yet  to  be  sold,  in- 
cluding the  u  needed  territory  south  of  lati-  dollars.         cents.                 acres. 
tude49deg 1,084,064^3 

Deduct  reservations          ...  7,526,779 

Leaving 1>076,53S,214 

Value,  at  1  dollar  25  cenu  per  acre  .             .       1,345,672,767  50 
Of  the  above  quantity  the  Indian  title  is  ex- 
tinguished to 367,947,165 

Unextinguished        ....  .  716,117,828 

Surveyed 272,646,356 

Uosurveyed 811,418,637 

dollars.       cents. 
Of  the  public  lands  there  have  been   sold 

107,796,536  acres,  bringing       .         .         .  170,940,942  62 

Paid  for  Indian  title,  Florida  and  Louisiana 

purchase,  including  interest  .     .  68,524,991  32 

Paid  for  surveying  and  selling,  including  pay 

of  salaries  and  fees  ....  9,966,61014 

78,491,601  46 
Balance,  being  the  net  funds  derived  from  ■ 

the  public  lands 92,449,341   16 

Id  addition  to  lands  sold  there  have  been  granted  for  internal  improvement,  educa- 
tion, military  services,  reservations,  &c.,  33,756,559  acres. 
Of  the  public  lands,  Virginia,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Connec-  acres. 

ticut  ceded 169,609,819 

Georgia  ceded 58,898,522 

North  and  South  Carolina  ceded 26,432,000 

Purchased  of  France  and  Spain 987,852,332 
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Statement  of  Public  Lands  sold,  and  of  Payments  in 

thereof,  in  the  Year  1842. 


STATES  AND  TBRRl- 

Amount  reoeiTedi 
oeipts  and 

TORIB8. 

Acrea. 

Panhaae 
iiooey. 

Caah. 

1 

Ohio 

Number. 
35.715.68 
55.795.31 

487.404.20 

158.330.80 
118,827.24 
43,966.15 
45,300.38 
25,000.10 
24,391.29 
127.895.58 
50,997.72 
^033.11 

din.     eta. 
47,380     75 
60.748     09 
546,834     93 

197.633     72 
148A34      17 
54,958      45 
50.700     44 
31,250     21 
30.489      18 
163,778     90 
64,747      13 
6,916     39 

din.    eta. 

42,776     03 

09,584      13 

462,168     M 

190,424     64 

143.906  10 
53.943      31 
47.973      16 
31.098     63 
29,982     07 

159.907  05 
50.046     68 

4,-^95     59 

Indiaoft ..............  *r 

llUnoia ' 

MiMonri 

Alabaiiia 

MiMlMlDDi 

IxnuMDft    •.•••. 

Ifichifaji 

Arkaniiaa 

WiaoonaiD 

Iowa • 

Florida 

Total 

1.129.S17.58 

1.417,972      00 

1,299,561      98 

_ 

Statement  of  Public  Lands  sold,  and  of  Payments  in 
thereof,  in  the  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  Quarters  ol 


STATES  AND  TERRI. 
TORIES. 


Laoda  sold,  after  dedactiog 
erroneona  antriea. 


Acrea. 


ceipta  and ' 


Purcliaae 
Money. 


Caah. 


Tn 
R 


Ohio 

Indisna 

lUiaoia 

Miaaonri.... 
AUk»ama.... 
MM»U«ippi.. 
Louiaiaoa... 
Michigan... 
Arkan«aa... 
Wiaconaio.. 

lown 

Florida 


number 

9,180  12 

29,279.76 

269,012.14 

282.201.09 

160,290.88 

27,«55.02 

30,488.21 

9,194.80 

36.640.43 

114,029.04 

118,878.  U 

0,177.63 


dollan  eta. 

13,750  28 

36.600  42 

837,393  73 

352.824  19 

200,453  00 

84,578  27 

45,010  20 

11,493  48 

45,851  53 

145,491  18 

148.597  64 

7,722  06 


dollan  eu. 

13/181  53 

85,457  78 

320.621  64 

361.910  44 

195.280  40 

34.164  27 

39.344  56 

11.127  86 

30,757  01 

145.200  01 

145,024  44 

7.047  06 


Total.. 


1.099.987.83 


1.380.426    04 


1.330.810    57  : 


Exhibit  of  the  Quantity  of  Public  Land  sold,  and  the  A 
thereof,  in  each  State  and  Territory,  in  each  Year,  fi 
tember,  1843,  inclusive. ^ 


STATES  AND  TERRI- 
TORIES. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1836 


Quantity. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

lllinoia.  ... 
Miaaouri.... 
Alahama  ... 
Mianiaaippl. 
Lonudana... 
Micfaig4n... 
Arkanaaa... 
Wbf-onain.. 
Florida 


061.435.59 
1,586.904.85 
2.006/129.29 

062.180.47 
1.587.007.87 
2.931.181.15 

325.955.58 
1.817.247.81 

630,027.75 

2I7r^43.91 
48,304.31 


doUan    eta. 

820,224  44 

2.075.571  56 

2.604.608  47 

828.121  81 
1,98.%449 
3.835.625 

407.445  41 

2.27U75  17 

787.927 

310.709  07 
60.455 


1.282391.80 

3.245.344.13 

3.199,706.64 

1.655.687.66 

1.901.409.00 

2.023.709  09 

870.456.06 

4,189,823.12 

963.535.  IS 

640, 133. 73 

87,071.97 


d( 

1,« 

4.< 

V 
S« 

«r 

1. 

5; 


ToUl 12,564.478.85   I  15399.804     11    20.074.870.92  '  25, 
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8TATB8  AND  TBRRI- 

1038 

1839 

1840 

TORIBS. 

QwuititT. 

Vain*. 

QoMtity. 

Value. 

Qoantity. 

Valae. 

OUo 

•erw. 

843,095.87 
608,484.54 

778360.88 
510.184.82 
150.969.13 
271.074.88 
104.178.16 

97383.78 
180,971.63 

87,256.31 
874.605.  §7 

68314.47 

dollftn    ct». 

753.410    87 
987.170    87 
642,087     13 
804,935    06 
830,000    08 
818330    03 
181.929    53 
197,387    40 
109,410     14 
343.064    86 
86,018     10 

fteres. 

848,444.76 

618.748  31 

1.138370.31 

1.038365.83 

121335.81 

17,787.23 

509307.11 

134384.02 

154358.74 

650,722.82 

208.158.31 

66.409.68 

dollon    oli. 

315,559    OS 

778398    OS 

1.445.766    91 

1304,718    60 

152.728    30 

22.284     68 

822,080    45 

175,008    66 

108,710    05 

819.909    90 

373.180    46 

70,660    10 

33.059.43 
118,868.53 
380375.45 
078,400.34 

50,784  58 

10,174.88 
189.828.51 

16,100.81 
110310.37 
117,708  34 
567382.48 

1^001.68 

dolUn   eta. 
41387    47 

lodiano 

148.045    20 

lUlnob 

486.647    33 

MlMoiiri 

716.110     14 

Alabama 

71,010    89 

MiMiMippI 

13.960    90 

LtrntaUoar. 

239384    01 

Mkblnn 

32.631    77 

Arkftnns. 

138,300     14 

WiMoiuin 

159,848    48 

Iowa.  •  .....*.. 

710.089    00 

PlorMa 

38,003    36 

TeUl 

8.414,907.48     1  4305364    04 

4,9763«».87 

6304356    70 

1,236.889.74    i  1,789.637    53 

STATB8  AND  TERRL 
TORIBS. 


Ohio. 

Indiana 

llUnoia 

MiMonri, 

Alabama 

MiaaiaBippi 

Laobiana. 

Mfebiraa 

Arkanaaa 

Wiaeoaaia 

Iowa. 

Florida 

Total 


1841 


QoaoUty. 


acres. 

43.618.71 

93,888.96 

335.553.80 

260,471.91 
50,705.38 
11335.85 
90,111.95 
18,167.69 
54360.75 

101.731.17 
78.673.17 
0388.07 


Value. 


AoUara 
59.589 

117.425 

419,755  30 

330.843  84 

64331  81 

87,044  81 

119,305  05 

11,700  87 

68331  78 

117.446  31 

91.103  39 

7,905  04 


eta. 
00 


1.164,700.11      I  1.4633M    00 


1841 


QoanUty.      |       Valoa. 


acrea. 
35.715.68 
55,795.31 
437304.20 
158330.86 
118317.14 
43,960.15 
45.360.38 
25.500.10 
14391.19 
117395.58 
50397.71 
0.533.11 


dollars  eta. 

47300  75 

69.748  09 

540334  93 

197.633  71 

148.534  17 

54.958  45 

60.700  44 

34,150  11 

30,489  18 

103,778  60 

08,747  13 

6316  30 


1.180317.58     I  1,417378    06 


QwuiUty. 


acre*. 

13,33830 

00.54533 

400.767.53 

436.24118 

178388.01 

34308.06 

101380.10 

12.694  23 

47,613.18 

167.74630 

143375.86 

8318.03 


1,605364.00 


Value. 


dollara  eta. 

10348  31 

08,143  01 

512370  30 

545314  09 

111374  61 

43,133  63 
138,137 

16,114 

59.680  48 

214394  00 

179,219  91 

10,897  34 


73 


1,016,044    30 


Statbmbnt  of  the  annual  receipts  from  the  Land  Officei  into  theTreasury,  on  account 
of  the  Public  Lands  sold,  from  1801  to  the  dOth  of  September,  1843,  inclusive; 
also,  the  moneys  received  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Marshals,  &c., 
on  the  same  account,  and  the  amount  received  for  Lands  sold  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  Land  Offices.* 


YBAR8. 


1881. 
1809., 
1803. 
1804. 
1800. 
1886. 
1807. 
1808. 
1009. 
1810. 
UU. 


dollars  eta. 

108.185  01 

1W,6S8  01 

165,075  69 

497.526  79 

540,193  80 

705,245  73 

406.103  17 

647,930  00 

441.252  33 

096348  82 

1340337  53 


Yean. 


Aaaooat. 


1811.. 
1813.. 
1814.. 
1815.. 
1816.. 
1817.. 
181R.. 
1810.. 
1890.. 
1811.. 
1813.. 


dollafs  cti. 
710.427  78 
835350    14 

1,135371    00 

1387350 
,717385 


OJ 

1,901,210  00 

1.606,504  77 

3,174,422  78 

1,635,871  61 
I3II3OB 
1303301 


Yean. 


1813.. 
1834.. 
1815.. 
1890,. 
1817.. 
1818.. 
1829.. 
1830.. 
1831.. 
1831.. 
04  11833.. 


dollan   eta. 


010,523 

004.418  15 

1310.000  SO 

1393,783  09 

1,497.053  81 

1,018308  75 

1317.175  13 

1339.356  14 

3,210,815  48 

1333.381  03 

3367381  05 


1834.. 
1885.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1843.. 


Received  by  Treaaurer  ot  the  United  States,  Ifsnbala,  Ac. 


4357.000  69 

14,757300  75 

34341370  86 

0,770,030  01 

4.081330  47 

7,076.447  30 

3391,no  10 

1363300  04 

1330,707  08 

1,106,688  33 


113350.157    11 
•44354    14 


113304,111    35 
100,783    59 


Amoant  receired  prior  to  opening  Land  Ofllcea 

Grand  Tutal I     113304394    94 

•  Tbe  aoMunts  here  given  differ  from  those  in  the  preeeding  table,  for  the  respeetiTe  years,  because  all  the  money 
*7ed  for  Uie  land  was  not  at  once  paid  into  the  United  Sutea  Treaaory,  but  the  minor  land  oAoae  were  aeme- 
In  debt  to  the  general  treasury  at  the  dese  of  the  year,  end  mm^ldmn  paid  np  the  debt  of  a  former  year. 
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Shares  of  the  seyeral  States  and  Territories,  under  the  IXstrihution  Act  of  the  4tliof 
Septeraher,  1841,  of  the  Reridue  of  the  net  Proceeds  of  the  Public  Lands  sold  m  the 
hau  Year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1842,  amounting  to  562,144  dollars  18  ceoli. 


STATES  AMD  TBRRITORIBS. 


I 


Maioe 

New  Hampghire.. 


CiMUMOtiCuK..... 

New  Yoiil!V.V. 

New  Jeney 

PeBDaylvanla... 

Delaware 

Marrlaod 

Vir^ia , 

North  Carolioa. . 
Soath  Carolina.. 
Georgia 


MiMlMipili. 

Loeteiana.. 
Tenncaaee.. 
Kentacky . . 
Ohio 


Mkaoori 

Arkanaaa 

Michigan 

Wiaoonain 

Iowa 

Florida 

Diatrict  of  Colunibi« . 


Free  Population. 


Ml,798 

737.flW 
108.8U 
3011390 
191,948 
MS83i7 

vnfin 

7M80 
380,38« 
79t.8l0 
ftOT.eOt 

410,448 

337,S34 

180.440 

18S3M> 

646,151 

507,ft70 

1.519,464 

685.863 

475,853 

335.463 

77.639 

311.307 

80,934 

43,096 

18.760 

39,018 


Total. 


14..576,034 


Slarcs. 


FeS«ni  NuaBbeiv.  !  DieU ilwlite  3 


.... 

Ml^TSS 

1 

184^74 

1 

737,099 

6 

10S3S8 

17 

3103SS 

391.94S 

4 

M38319 

674 

S7a.«36 

64 

1.714.007 

1.60S 

n.»4» 

89.737 

434,IM 

448.887 

i30o;Mt 

145,817 

68M9B 

337,038 

463.MS 

380344 

579314 

853.538 

489,341 

106.311 

tSflMT 

108.4S8 

389.090 

183399 

75S3SS 

181358 

700,935 

3 

1319.4S6 

3 

685,063 

331 

476.061 

58.140 

360,408 

19335 

S9.000 

..  •• 

11M07 

11 

30341 

16 

43.106 

15.717 

44,190 

4.694 

413M 

3^7366 


16309,447 


173M   to 

9335  « 
153V    SB 

3307  31 
163tf  41 
10313  CI 
94374  U 
13310  « 
033U  31 

33H  » 
15J37  M 
S73N  • 
31317  IV 
163H  IS 
tt33S  41 
17413  U 
10.410   » 

33n  31 


94.731   U 
53LU7  m 

u 

n 
n 

m 

7.4M  • 
I3N  41 
1301  • 
1341  IS 
1.40  SI 


303,144   IS 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 


FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  federal  credit  of  the  United  States  has  been  honourably  maintained fron 
the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war  down  to  the  present  period ;  snd 
we  believe  that  nothing  but  the  certain  calamities^  which  would  attend,  and  be 
consequent  to^  a  war,  will  ever  disturb  the  fiaithful  discharge  of  the  fiscal  ofali|^ 
tions  of  the  federal  government. 

In  Europe  a  very  erroneous  estimate,  and  very  unjust  cx>nclo8ion8  have  boa 
entertained,  we  believe  generally  from  ignorance,  by  confounding  the  non-papfl| 
and  repudiating  states,  with  the  revenue,  debt,  and  expeuditore  of  the  fedenl 
government,  and  of  the  states  who  have  honourably,  and  religiously,  disdvoge' 
their  obligations. 

The  revolutionary  war  having  altogether  interrupted  the  exterior  i 
of  the  country,  there  was  no  revenue  raised  during  that  period  by  customs  t 
and  as  Congress  had  not  then  the  power  to  levy  any  general  tax,  loans  and  pqpflr* 
money  became  the  inevitable  expedient. 
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The  following  passages,  which  occur  in  Mr.  Henry  Lee  of  Boston's  Letters 
to  cotton  manufacturers,  are  worthy  of  attention. 

"  War  taxes  and  expenditures — by  decreasing  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  great  mass  of  a  na- 
tion—operate  unfavourably  on  the  consumption  of  commodities. 

"  The  average  annual  expenditure  for  the  army  and  navy  of  Great  Britain,  from  1801  to  1815, 
amounted  to  844,096,092  dollars,  and  in  one  of  tlie  last  years  of  the  war  it  came  up,  including  the 
interest  on  the  war  debt,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  488,558,946  dollars — two-thiros  of  which  was 
expended  for  armies  mostly  engaged  in  fighting  the  battles  of  foreign  nations  in  foreign  lands. 
The  war,  during  ever^  period  of  its  prosecution,  was  termed  a  '  sueceitful,*  a  *  glorioiu  war* — to 
which  the  most  ambitious  portion  of  the  nation  were  reconciled,  by  the  hope  ot  *  national ghry' 
or  of  personal  distinction  ;  while  the  more  unreflecting,  or  the  more  sordid  portion  of  it  were  will- 
ing or  eager  for  its  continuance — upon  tlie  supposition  of  enjoying  a  monopoly  of  the  commerce 
mod  navigation  of  the  world.*  In  the  latter  sentiment,  many  of  the  people  or  thb  country  sym- 
pathised, and  from  similar  motives — till,  at  last,  we  were  drawn  into  its  vortex,  by  a  desire,  on  the 
part  of  the  thoughtless,  or  the  ambitious  portion  of  the  nation,  of  adding,  also,  to  our  fund  of 
naiional  glory --VLud  that,  we  believe,  was  the  only  benefit  which  the  promoters  and  advocates  of 
that  gratuitous  war  ever  pretended  had  been  realised— since  the  questions  of  impressment  and  block- 
ade, which  were  the  ostensible  causes  of  the  war,  were  not  only  left  unsettled,  but  may,  perhaps,  have 
not  even  been  subjects  of  discussion  in  the  negotiations  at  Ghent  for  a  termination  of  tlie  war  ;  a 
war  which  ended,  as  most  wars  have  done,  with  the  accomplishment  of  no  better  purpose  than  the 
gratification  of  the  ambition  of  its  most  zealous  and  leading  fomenters — and  the  gratification  of  the 
passions  of  the  people,  who  were  led  into  a  belief  that  the  war  would  be  productive  of  national 
advantages — superadded  to  the  gratification  of  those  belligerent  feelings  which,  in  this  country,  as 
much,  if  not  more  than  in  most  countries,  are  easily  excited  by  the  popular  favourites  of  the  day. 
CM*  that  portion  of  the  war-party  who  may  have  been  prompted  by  more  patriotic  motives,  and  by 
a  sincere  expectation  of  benefiting  their  country  by  a  war— there  was  an  utter  disappointment  of 
their  wishes  and  expectations— and  such,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been  the  issue  of  the  wars 
in  which  some  of  our  most  popular  and  influential  public  men  appear  to  have  been  desirous, 
judging  by  their  sentiments,  speedies,  and  conduct,  at  various  periods,  of  involving  the  nation. 

*'  A  reflection  made  by  Mr.  John  Q.  Adams  upon  tlie  effects  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  ma 
not  be  considered  as  inappropriate  in  connexion  with  this  subject.  The  ex-president  in  a  commu- 
nication before  the  public,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  some  of  the  schemes  for  improving  the 
currency  that  were  in  agitation  in  1837,  adds ;  '  I  think  of  this  as  I  thought  of  the  dry-dock,  gun- 
boat, restrictive,  anti-navy  mtem  of  Mr.  Jeff*er8on.  It  coii  the  nation  a  terrible  war  to  be  de&vered 
of  thai,  but  the  nation  wot  effectually  cured  of  its  hydrophobia.  The  war  was  a  drtutic  purges  but  ii 
efffdualiy  worked  Us  cwre.' 

"  Well,  most  wars  originate  in  hydrophobia — in  the  wuidnets  of  the  people — to  which  thev  are 
excited  by  their  rulers,  and  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  gratification  of  their  selfishness  and  am- 
bition, and  although  thev  terminate  with  the  application  of  a  '  drastic  purge,*  or  some  still  more 
bitter  curative,  yet  there  is  no  security  asainst  the  returning  madneu  of  the  People — at  least  not  till 
the  great  mass  of  them,  through  all  ranks  of  society,  shall  hecome  more  enlightened,  more  moral, 
more  religious — more  patriotic — more  virtuous — than  they  now  are — or,  according  to  present  ap- 
pearances, are  likely  to  become  in  this  day  and  generation. 

**  The  last  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  of  only  two  and  a  half  years' 
continuance,  and  with  but  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  military  and  naval  power  of  that 
country  brought  into  action — cost  us  upwards  of  100,000,000  dollars.  This  sum  was  not  raised 
by  indirect  taxation  in  the  form  of  duties  on  imported  goods— because  a  war  with  any  great  naval 
power  will  always,  in  this  country,  reduce  that  branch  ot  business  to  a  very  low  point.  In  1812,  we 
imported  77,080,000  dollars.  In  the  subsequent  year  of  the  war,  our  imports  declined  to 
10,005,000  dollars,  and  in  1814,  to  12,965,000  dollars ;  while  our  exports,  in  1814,  sunk  to  the 
insignificant  sum  of  6,927,441  dollars. 

"  There  must  necessarily  be  an  almost  entire  cessation  of  revenue  from  customs  in  a  war  with 
any  great  naval  power,  and  consequently  a  substitution  of  direct  taxes— ^/  as  direct  taxation^  to  any 
considerable  extent,  is  one  of  tho%e  functtont  of  government  which,  in  this  country,  has  never  yet  been 
exercised,  and  when  exercised  to  a  very  Bmited  degree  has  been  resisted  m  some  of  the  states,  andM  «i»- 
psud  in  a  ktiU  greater  number  ofthem^the  only  mode,  then,  of  obtaining  the  increased  amount  ofjnnds 

•  It  is  true  we  prospered  during  that  disastrous  period^not,  however,y9iom  the  effects  of  those 
wars,  but  in  spite  of  them,  Tlie  effWrts  of  those  wars  were,  no  doubt,  injurious  to  us,  though  less  so 
than  if  we  had  been  always  a  party  to  them  ;  but  there  were  other  causes  in  operation,  which  more 
than  coonterbalanced  the  pecuniary  eviU  of  those  wars,  and  we  prospered,  though  in  a  less  d«^3:««^ 
than  we  should  have  done  in  a  time  of  peace. 
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Jot  Ike  prosecution  of  a  Ufar,  teeing  the  disinclination  of  the  nation  to  direci  iaxatiouy  tt  the  bonvwu^§t 
home  or  abroad.  That  mode  of  meeting  even  our  peace  expenditure^  has  been  praciiud  MfNm  tktp^ 
three  or  four  years, 

**  Nor  was  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain  supported  by  meaDS  of  direct  taxes,  for  the  whole 
amount  received  from  that  source  of  supply,  in  1813,  1814,  and  1815,  was  but  4^385,975  doDm- 
and  that,  too,  paid  in  depreciated  currencies  averaging,  perhaps,  a  discount,  on  a  soand  currency, 
of  twenty  per  cent.  In  tnith,  the  entire  war  expenditure  was  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  kn 
and  treasury  notes— constituting  a  debt,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  of  about  1 00,000,000  dollais—si- 
peradded  to  its  preexisting  amount.  These  loans  were  effected  on  such  higli  rates  of  interest,ad 
the  payments  on  their  account  were  in  such  depreciated  currencies,  as  to  have  cost  the  coomiT  a 
least  twenty-five  per  cent  more  tlian  they  received — the  stocks  issued  by  government  having  iab> 
sequently  been  paid  to  their  holders  in  a  sound  and  honest  currency  of  a  full  standard  value.  K^ 
vertheless,  tliere  were  projpositions  before  Congress,  and  before  the  country,  for  issues  of  gofoi- 
mental  paper-money,  which,  liad  they  been  sustained  and  acted  upon,  might  have  reduced  tbenhi 
of  tlie  certificates  of  the  public  debt  to  a  level  with  the  old  *  conHtteniai  mtmeu — and  lad  the  nr 
been  of  much  longer  continuance,  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  such  would  have  been  the  fan 
of  the  national  creditors. 

**  Short  as  the  war  was,  and  inconsiderable  as  were  the  expenses  of  conducting  it,  in  vm^ 
son  with  the  resources  of  tlie  country  ;  the  credit  of  the  government  was  so  bad,  arising  fton  ik 
indisposition  of  the  nation  to  pay  direct  taxes^and  from  a  similar  unwillingness  of  oar  raksto 
hazard  their  popularity  in  recommending  and  levying  of  taxes ;  tliat  before  the  war  was  eoodoM 
the  government  stocks,  bearing  high  rates  of  interest,  were  below  sixty-five  for  100  dollafs,iodw 
further  issues  would  probably  have  sunk  them  to  almost  the  present  level  of  the  stocks  of  soar  df 
the  bankrupt  states." 

The  revenue  of  the  United  States  has,  since  the  war  of  independence,  bea 
chiefly  derived  from  the  duties  upon  articles  of  foreign  produce  and  manob- 
tures,  imported  either  by  American  or  foreign  ships.  Tonnage  duties  have  ib 
been  levied  by  the  customs.  Next  to  the  customs,  the  greatest  source  of  reTenae 
has  been  derived  from  the  sale  of  public  domains.  Internal  or  excise  taxes  bm  I 
occasionally  been  imposed,  but  they  were  universally  considered  obnoxious,  ud 
were  continued  only  for  short  periods.  Before  the  year  1802,  excise  dntiei 
were  imposed  on  manufactured  snuff,  refined  sugar,  sales  at  auction,  licenceito 
retail  wines,  and  distilled  spirits,  stamped  paper,  and  on  carriages  for  the  conTcy- 
ance  of  persons  ;  but  these  were  all  repealed  in  that  year.  During  the  late  wir 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  duties  on  most  of  these  artida 
were  renewed ;  and  duties  were,  also,  imposed  on  various  domestic  manufectmei 
But,  soon  after  the  return  of  peace,  all  these  excise  taxes  were  repealed. 

Some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  revenue  (but  deemed  small  additioos) 
from  the  Post-office,  from  taxes  on  patents,  and  from  dividends  on  bank  stock. 
Direct  taxes  have  been  levied  at  four  different  times  only,  since  the  revolution.  Oi 
the  1st  of  July,  1812,  immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Bd- 
tain,  100  per  cent  was  added  to  all  the  permanent  duties  on  imports,  to  cootiaae 
only  during  the  war ;  but  these  were  afterwards  continued  until  the  2XA  d 
June,  1816. 

The  power  of  a  nation  in  modem  times,  as  all  admit,  depends,  materially,  at 
well  as  politically,  chiefly  on  the  amount  of  unencumbered  revenue  it  can  ni«i 
without  oppression  to  the  people. 

In    financial  legislation    slight  burdens    may  prove  incentives   to  greater 
industry.     Grievous  Ux^\.\o\\,  which  may  be  exacted  and  even  raised  for  a  or 
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tain  not  definable  period,  discourages  public  thrift.  War  and  profligacy  by  in- 
creasing expenditure,  if  that  expenditure  be  greater  than  the  natural  annual 
revenue,  taxes  the  industry  of  the  existing  generation  as  well  as  that  of  one  or 
more  succeeding  generations.  Hence  arise  generally  all  the  perplexities  of 
finance. 

The  extreme  natural  revenue  to  be  derived  from  taxing  a  nation  should  never 
exceed  the  sum  which  can  be  spared  for  paying  the  reasonable  expenses  of  an 
honestly  and  wisely  administered  government, — and  for  defraying  the  expense 
of  defending  the  country  against  aggression^  without  deducting  a  greater  sum  from 
the  general  income  jnelded  by  labour,  than  an  amount  which  leaves  the  full  ave- 
rage means  of  a  wholesome  subsistence,  comfortable  lodging,  and  adequate  clothing 
for  the  population. 

The  extreme  natural  revenue,  and  the  general  wealth  of  the  nation  which 
yields  it,  will  be  greater  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  in 
the  same  ratio  that  the  greater  ingenuity  and  labour,  or  the  greater  ignorance  and 
idleness  of  the  population,  yields  the  greater  or  lesser  amount  in  value  of  com- 
modities. This  amount  again  will  be  regulated  in  the  cost  of  production,  by  the 
prices  of  raw  material  and  food,  and  the  outlay  of  fixed  capital.  The  value  of  the  pro- 
duce of  labour  at  home,  and  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world,  will  dependupon  the 
power  of  selling  and  buying,  and  upon  the  natural  demand  for  consumption.  The 
more  the  interchange  of  the  commodities  of  any  one  place  is  restricted,  or  ob- 
structc'd,  from  die  markets  of  another,  the  more  will  the  quantity  of  those  commo- 
dities, wherever  produced,  be  restricted,  and  obstructed,  in  the  selling,  buying,  and 
consumption.  On  examining  the  various  customs  tariffs  passed  at  different  periods 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  we  are  forced  to  declare,  that  they  exhibit  an 
extraordinary  absence  of  that  wisdom,  sagacity,  and  sound  principles,  which,  in 
other  respects,  distinguish  the  great  legislators  of  America.  On  fiscal,  as  well 
as  commercial  principles,  the  various  American  tariffs  are  only  worthy  of  being 
classed  with  the  illiberal  barbarisms,  and  fallacies,  which  have  disgraced  the  worst 
legislation  of  European  nations.  We  will  endeavour  to  prove  this  under  a  sepa- 
rate head :  and  in  the  mean  time  only  remark,  that  the  only  defence,  a  very  inex- 
cusable one  it  is  true,  that  can  be  made  on  the  part  of  America,  is,  that  the  latter 
followed  the  very  bad  example  persevered  in  by  England. 

The  following  tabular  statements,  compiled  from  oflScial  returns,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  financial  administration  of  the  United  States.^ 

The  following  estimate  was  made  out  by  Mr.  Nourse,  the  registrar  of  the 
treasury,  in  1790. 

*  See  also  the  organisation  of  the  treasury,  under  the  head  of  the  "  Civil  Department  of  Go- 
vernment." 
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'<  General  Abstract  of  the  Annual  Estimates,  and  Abs 
Amount  of  the  Kxpcnditures  and  Advances,  at  the  Treasur 
"  The  estimated  amount  of  the  expenditures  of 

ms}"'"*^*^ ' 

nn       ditto       

1778  ditto  

1779  ditto  

1780  ditto  

1781  ditto  

1788  ditto  

1783  ditto  

To  Not.  Ut,  1784  ditto  

Forming  ao  amoant  total  oi. 

**  The  foregoing  estimates  being  confined  to  actual  trea 
the  debts  of  the  United  States,  which  were  incurred,  at  va 
the  late  war,  and  should  be  taken  into  a  general  Tiew  of  th< 

Amy  debt  npon  oommiMionen'  certificates 

For  aopplie*  famished  by  the  dtiaenx  of  the  sereral  states,  and  foi 

tiflcaiea  were  isnued  by  the  oommissioners 

For  supplies  furnished  in  the  qnarter-mastor,  coonnissary,  hospttj 

and  marine  department 

For  sapplies,  on  aoooants  settled  at  the  trrasary,  and  for  whicli 

were  lasoed  by  the  register 


The  foreign  expenditures,  dril,  military,  naral,  and  contiogenc 
by  oomputation,  to 

The  expenditures  of  the  sereral  stateo,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  establishment  of  peace,  cannot  be  stated  with  any  degree  « 
because  the  accounts  thereof  remain  to  be  settled.  But  as  the  V 
hare  granted  certain  sums  for  the  relief  of  the  sereral  states  I 
by  the  general  goTernment,  therefore,  estimate  the  total  amoun 
sumption • 


Estimated  expense  of  the  Uto  war,  in  specie  < 


"  The  advances  made  from  the  treasury,  were  principa 
continental  money,  and  which  in   a  short  time  depreciate 
given  in  the  foregoing  estimate.     The  advances  made 
States,  in  continental  money,  in  new  and  old  emissions,  are 


OLD  EMISSION, 
dollars.         eta. 

In  1776 20.064/106  G6-00ths 

1777 sMac^'wa  01   do. 

1778 GG,9rA2C9  34  do. 

1779 140,703,856  77  do. 

1780 82,906.320  47  do. 

1781 11,408,09.^  00  do. 


3A7>476,M1     45    do. 


"  In  a  report  made  to  Congress,  by  the  Board  of  Trei 
stated,  that  the  requisitions  upon  the  states,  for  the  paymeni 
debt,  in  the  years  1782,  1784,  1785,  and  1786,  amounts 
lars  27  cents,  and  the  Board  say,  "  it  is  with  regret  we  n 
to  the  31st  of  March  last,  the  aggregate  payments,  on  aoc 
not  appear,  from  any  document  in  the  Treasury  office 

To  exceed  the  sum  of    . 

Leaving  a  balance  of  interest  due  of  no  less  than 
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YEABS. 


LOUISIANA. 


184M.. 
1805.. 
I8t6.. 

IM7.. 
1808.. 
1809.. 
IHIO., 
1811.. 
IKll.. 
1813.. 
1814.. 
1815. , 
1816., 
1817.. 
1818., 
1810.. 


Dati«s  on 
Imports. 


I8tl.. 
1832.. 
18S3.. 
I8t4.. 
1825.. 
1826.. 
1837.. 
1828.. 
1829.. 
18M.. 
1831.. 
1832.. 
1833.. 
1834.. 
1835.. 
1836.. 
1887.. 
1838.. 
1830.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1813.. 


dirr.  cts 

285,720  05' 

435,140  03 

551,321  60 

658,211  15 

171,475  09 

149.118  05 

270,386  38 

10G.U28  63 

165.108  92 

t35M»t  30 

100.435  08 

044.399  45 

1.329,615  76 

1.1<H,2«I  47 

1,58.\247  61 

1143.767  84 

471,173  25 

793,260  52 

849.350  47 

904,456  87 

911.970  66 

1,117,372  35 

945,280  00 

1 ,409.194  06 

1,423.447  24 

1,650,415  54 

2.087,451  43 

2,590.922  48 

1,647,961  42 

1,474.390  27 

1,554.010  45 

2.477.049  71 

2,265,.^91  71 

1.. 126,1*32  07 

l/>39,302  76 

1,562,985  70 

1,174.804  35 

1.003,925  44 

K20,8*t9  86 

2III.8.VJ  24 


Dotit^on 
Tonnage. 


Bxpesaes 
of    CoHecikm. 


dira.  ctB. 

4,124  41 

5,507  26 

7.920  24 

7,626  87 

4.303  23 

3.345  75 

5,430  85 

4,713  98 

3,280  92 

4,355  35 

370  63 

33,«i78  57 

28,882  90 

23.948  56 

24,532  40 

11.876  61 

20.086  6S 

30,798  56 

18.740  69 

11.297  89 

9.429  35 

10.725  14 

12.490  06 

14338  77 

15.774  64 

16,411  63 

18,259  26 

17.828  44 
12.K29  81 
21,!)25  34 
45,608  71 

33.829  24 
15.337  73 
21,7K9  H8 
37.1 12  83 
39,9X9  38 
19.532  69 
24,2K2  04 
12,112  79 

1.280  01 


din.     eta. 

11,794  37 

29.' 80  73 

34.131  41 

33,191  15 

27,805  86 

31,020  45 

17,993  97 

21,457  51 

28,952  64 

19.0OI  21 

14,029  76 

28,450  29 

49,432  79 

57.303  65 

63;t32  60 

69,><20  22 

57,298  70 

57/«89  35 

52,267  81 

40,761  08 

39,250  44 

49,892  02 

53.329  41 

61.720  39 

G.'>.586  95 

8.\345  10 

66,391  89 

76.89'*  66 
91,699 
76.490 
04,651 
104.714 

|0.\392  20 

1(»,70H  23 

95,lrt5  20 

108,285  69 

ll.V)17  52 

96,619  80 

99.755  09 

30.429  63 


ALABAMA. 


Dvtaea  on 
imports. 


din.     cts. 


DatJ 
Toiuwc^. 


•o      I      K»l 


<tf    OsOerM 


14 
14 
36 
70 


S49 
963 
6.576 
103-3 
16,101 
12,756 
17.«»66 
23,304 
7,232 
15.579 
16.398 
38,073 
34.416 
44.710 
57,075 
60,265 

101.112 
93,171 

133AV2 
00,731 
86,083 
57.166 
46,039 
57,493 
92.865 

I3A.840 
67.305 
58.775 
77,398 
91,650 
09,553 
68,044 
60.130 


2« 
26 
43 

12 
30 
08 
69 
38 
83 
h7 

80     i 

29 

Of 

31 

57 

45 

25 

00 

16 

42 

83 


dlr*.   d*. 


119  30 

130  10 

399  45 

259  60 

510  06 

lot  33 

387  06 

O09  67 


676 

35 

615 

18 

833 

88 

701 

05 

1,115 

85 

1.280 

25 

1,403 

00 

I.M39 

22 

1,813 

57 

1,807 

33 

1.300 

20 

I.CM 

21 

1,141 

24 

120 

00 

395 

00 

..  .. 

.  >  >. 

«5I 

82 

540 

56 

lA'H 

85 

401 

79 

3,773 

81 

889 

v 

1,037 

47 

din.     ct» 


dss  m 
urn  » 
i^oo  M 

6.701    ?« 

Tji»  at 

7.43S  « 

7.1*3  « 

l04U  « 

I5.f3»  M 

liJil  » 

17.412  « 

35.r»  i: 
tij^a  74 

2iL3»  « 
24ia3  K 
24,»l  » 

27JJH  » 
24.4*  9 
3S.3I4   4 

S8.IM  « 
UA^  i* 
31.>P»  H 
2S.~*  S 
39,;!ff  t* 
33JM  £ 
3S1W  9 

32.i!a  a 
iw«  * 


Recapitulation. 


8TATRS 
AND     TERRITORIES. 


Maine 

New  Humpfthin; 

Vermont. 

MHS:<arhutetts 

Rhode  UUnd 

Conuerticot 

I  New  York 

New  Jeney 

I*euns>lrania 

I>«laware 

Maryland..... 

District  of  Ciiluntbia . 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

MiH4iiii(ippi 

Louisiana 

Kentucky.. 

Tenuetwee 

Ohio 

lUinoi* 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Plorida 


Duties  on  Imports. 


din.         eU. 

7,931.770  29 

4,K3 1,494  90 

1,797.045  08 

200.250,9.S3  35 

18,077,775  25 

12,086.725  .■»2 

414,580.002  47 

2,714,481  20 

64.R80.079  83 

2,392,.'>43  31 

78.232331  73 

4,115.316  66 

23,377,2«»  79 

6,K|3,.V)4  57 

40,590,151  03 

10,500,424  16 

1,752,752  34 

78,004  53 

42,247,7.16  84 

32,544  00 

34,H06  M8 

47.609  03 

5,849  03 

412,892  68 

52353  29 

802,.'i60  91 


Toial 938,078,496    57 


Duties  on  Ton- 
nage. 


din.  CIS. 

161,291  52 

48.771  49 

258  41 

1,288,837  24J 

101,513  63 

160.515  24 

15,42,563  79 

58,903  344 

584,<»8  85 

38,857  91 

520.800  33| 

60,929  80 

536,584  32 

256,999  .Wi 

6541,408  20 

209,263  70 

27,007  06 

945  08 

664,710  68 

52  31 

96  00 

894  36 

88  75 

3,440  08 

90^378*  03 


7.075,718    7H 


Expenstw  of  Col- 
lection. 


dim.       of*.    I 
1,800.197    30 

.■i50.2f>5  96     ! 

267,854  28     : 

0,324.916  234   . 

1  393.MI9  02| 

1,141,331  244  ) 

10,900,071  954 

294,099  77 

3,613..VJ4  96 

634,.M7  19| 

8,791,413  90| 

42rt,05l  94 

1,750,468  571 

997.163  942 

2,328,3*9  3»*|  I 

I.27ai46  4«|  ' 

537.030  SH 

18,439  76    ; 

8,303,179  80 

0,719  83 

.\965  02 

78,033  71 

1,564  74 

348,237  80 

3,798  90 

618,998  or 


40,435j093    40t 


RK  KNUE  FROM  THE  SALE  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Under  the  bead  of  Public  Lands  of  tbe  United  States,  Tabular  StateoieBl 
of  Revenue  derived  from  Sales  will  be  found. 

Post  Office.  — S^i^i  Vo^v.  OSv^iVi  vA  \i\\\\*A  &^tes  for  Revenue  derived  fa* 
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DIRECT  TAXF^. 

Although  direct  taxes  are  levied  under  laws  passed  by  the  legislatures  of  particular 
states  (which  see),  direct  taxation  has  always  been  considered  odious  when  levied 
by  the  general  government.  The  following  statements  are  chiefly  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Pitkin.  "  By  the  Constitution/'  he  observes,  **  direct  tazes^  when  laid^  are  to 
be  apportioned  among  the  states  in  Uie  same  manner  as  representatives,  including 
three-fifths  of  the  slave  population.  This  part  of  the  Constitution  was  a  com- 
promise between  the  slave-holding  and  non  slave-holding  states ;  the  former, 
agreeing  to  pay  direct  taxes,  according  to  the  ratio  of  their  representation.  Not- 
withstanding this,  four  direct  taxes  only  have  been  laid  from  the  commencement 
of  the  government — the  slave-holding  states,  therefore,  have  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  this  compromise  without  feeling  much  of  its  burdens. 

"The  first  direct  tax  was  imposed  July  14th,  1798,  being  2,000,000  dollars, 
and  was  apportioned  agreeable  to  the  constitution.  It  was  laid  upon  all  dwelling 
houses,  and  lands,  and  on  slaves  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifty,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  viz. : — 

**  Upon  every  dwelling-house,  which,  with  the  out-house9,  appurtenant  thereto,  and 
the  lana  whereon  the  same  was  erected,  not  exceeding  two  acres  shall  not  be  valued  at 
more  than  100  dollars,  and  not  more  500  dollars,  a  sum  equal  to  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent  on  the  amount  of  valuation. 
At  more  than  500  dollars,  and  not  more  than  1,000  dollars,  three  tenths  of  one  per  cent. 

do.       1,000       do.  do.  3,000     do.    four  tenths  of  do. 

do.       3,000       do.  do.  6,000     do.    five  tenths  of  do. 

do.       6,000       do.  do.  10,000     do.    six  tenths  of  do. 

do.     10,000       do.  do.  15,000     do.   seven  tenths  of         do. 

do.     15,000       do.  do.  ^0,000     do.    eight  tenths  of  do. 

do.     30,000       do.  do.  30,000     do.   nine  tenths  of  do. 

And  on  all  dwelling-houses,  valued  at  more  than  30,000  dollars,  one  per  cent. 

'*  Upon  every  slave  enumerated  (and  such  as  *  from  fixed  infirmity  or  bodily  disabi* 
iity  were  incapable  of  labour,*  were  not  to  be  enumerated)  there  was  assessed  fifty  cents. 

*' After  deducting  the  sums  thus  assessed  upon  dwelling-houses  and  slaves,  within  each 
state,  from  the  sum  apportioned  to  such  state,  the  remainder  was  assessed  upon  the  lands 
in  such  state,  according  to  the  valuation  made,  in  pursuance  of  law,  and  at  such  ratio 
per  centum  as  should  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  said  remainder. 

Value. 

''The  number  of  acres  of  land  id  the  United  States,  acres.  dollars. 

then  valued,  was 163,746,688     479,293,263 

**  The  number  of  dwelling-houses  over  100  dollars  was  276,695     140,683,984 

"  Making  for  both 619,977,247 

**Thc  number  of  slaves  enumerated  was  393,219. 

■<  The  proportion  of  the  two  millions  assessed  upon  houses  was         .  471,988 

•'Upon  lands .     1,327,713 

"Upon  slaves 196,609 

"The  second  direct  tax  was  laid  the  2Qd  of  August,  1813,  being  3,000,000  dollars,  and 
apportioned  among  the  states  on  the  census  of  1810;  and  the  sums  thus  appor- 
ed  were  divided  to  each  county  in  the  state. 

"A  difference  in  the  value  of  lands  and  houses  in  different  counties  produced  a  great 
iaequality  in  the  sums  paid  by  individaals  in  the  same  state,  though  yc^v^v^^  <A  \^\A<^ 
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AMERICA. 


valued  alike;  and  showed  the  injustice  of  the  mc 
quota  among  the  several  counties. 

*<  Such  was  the  low  state  of  ihe  public  funds,  at  td 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  imposts,  and  th 
an  act,  passed  on  the  9th  of  January  of  that  year,  Co 
6,000,000  dollars;  and  it  was  laid,  as  the  title  of  the  a 
penses  of  government,  and  maintaining  the  public  cre< 

*'  We  would  here  observe,  that  peace  having  taken 
6,000,000  dollars  tax,  was  repealed  on  the  5th  of  Mai 
dollars  only,  was  laid  for  that  year.** 

Receipts  of  the  Treasurv  of  the  United  States  from 


YEARS. 

Custtmiii. 

lnt«*rnal 
Rcvvniic. 

Direct 
Taztr*. 

Postage. 

Public        * 
Laudn.        , 

dollMrii. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dolUrs. 

1791.... 

4..19.H473 

..   . 

.. .. 

I7W 

3.443,070 

10S.!M2 

1         .. .. 

1793.... 

4,2.'i5.3l»«J 

3J7.7M 

11,120 

1794.... 

4.801. 0..A 

27Mft9 

1 

,         29.478 

1705.... 

5.yt8.4fil 

337,755 

'        22,400 



1790.... 

O.W7.0H7 

473,289 

,        72.IKI9 

4.H36 

1797.... 

7.519,649 

975,491 

1        61,500 

83.540 

I79S.... 

7.100,061 

6*4.357 

39.500 

11.963 

1799.... 

G,r,in,449 

779.136 

.. .. 

41.000 

1800.... 

9,080.9.12 

809,396 

734.223 

78,000 

443  ■ 

ISOl.... 

10.750.77H 

1,048,033 

634^3 

,        79.500 

167,726  I 

18m.... 

l2,43N,23.f 

621.898 

206.505 

1        35.000 

188,028  I 

1803.... 

10.479.417 

215,179 

71,879 

16.427 

165,675  1 

I8f>4.... 

1 1.OltH.MS 

ri0,«Ml 

50,198 

26.500 

,        4S7..V26 

1«05.... 

12,03«,4H7 

21.747 

2i.H83 

■        21,342 

1        5.50,193 

iSOO.... 

l4.(M7,li98 

2n,ioi 

55.703 

41,117 

705,2  5  : 

1H07.... 

15.H4.\52I 

13.051 

34,732 

3.614 

1       466.163  ! 

1808.... 

irH3U3,.'W> 

8,210 

19.159 

647.939  ; 

1809 

7.2«M">.020 

4,044 

7.517 

i       .... 

442,252  ■ 

I«I0 

8..V<;{^-Mm 

7.430 

12,44H 

6%..'>48 

Ihll 

13.313,222 

2,295 

7,«>-.0 

"37 

i,04n.:«37 

ISI2 

M.am.777 

4.9i»3 

8 '.9 

85.039 

710,427       1 

IM3 

13,224. (-.23 

4.755 

3,805 

'        35.000 

83.\655      S 

1814 

.\«9'«.772 

l,0e2,9M 

'     2,219.497 

4.'i.000 

1,135,!»71       a 

1^13 

7.2j*2.1«42 

4.078.059 

2,102,073 

135,000 

l,2KT,;..'i9      a 

181G 

3fi.3»n.874 

.M2 1.788 

4,2.-13,635 

149.787 

1.717,'iS5 

1817 

2ti.2H,-J,34K 

2.b7H.lfiO 

1,H34.I87 

29,371 

1.911 1. 226 

1818 

17,l7li,38S 

95.\279 

264..333 

20.070 

2,600.361 

1819 

20.2H3,fi08 

22«».5!»3 

83,6.^0 

71 

3.274.422 

18W 

1.1.005,812 

l0fl,2fK) 

31,.^S6 

6,465 

'     1.635.87 1 

1<«1 

13.004,447 

60,027 

29.319 

516 

I,2I2.!»66 

IrtM 

17,5S9,7»;i 

07.055 

20.901 

002 

1.803.581 

1823 

19,Ohh,433 

34,212 

10.337 

IIO 

916,523 

1824 

17.878.32.-) 

34.603 

6.201 

984.418 

18*5 

20.098,718 

25,771 

2.330 

'400 

1.21«.«»90 

1820 

23,341.331 

21.589 

6.638 

aoo 

1,303,785 

1827 

19.712.283 

19.885 

2,626 

101 

1,495,M5 

1828 

23.20.^.523 

17,451 

2.218 

20 

1,018.308 

1829 

22.081,965 

14,502 

11335 

80 

1,517.175 

1830 

21,922.391 

12,160 

164W0. 

05 

2,329.356 

1831 

24,221,441    . 

6.933 

10.506 

561 

3.210.815 

1832 

28.405.237 

Receipts  1 

From  1"9 

6,791   = 

244 

2.623.M1 

* 

1  to  1832 

J,  were  as 

~ 

Total 
follow 

1 

Total  I 

RETUR 

NS. 

R 

eceipts. 

RETt 

dl 

rs.       cts. 

Cofitoniii . 

....,    504.9I 

09.067    29 

CitUliat 

Internal  revenue 

22,2 

3.\260    81 

Public  debt  .. 

fllVMnt  tMVAM - 

....'       12.7 

36,888    60 
41,223    61 

Naval  esUblia 

pMtace  .. 

....:    i,o< 

PnbUcUnda 

....!       40.6 

17,250    92 

MlLITART     Ea 

Loanii  and  trwaaury  m 
Di«ideDd«  «Dd  sales  of 

tes  &c. . . .  • 

....|     166,1( 

n.A78    57 

MiUury  serrl 

bank  stock 

and. 

fortiflcatioai 

boom.. 

ll,Oj 

12,500    30 
18.892    33 

mourie*,  on 

MigcellftDpnn* 

....            54' 

Other  pension 
[ndian  depart 

....            ii,n 

T 

Qdii 

....'     844  21 

»,668    43 

Porvtcn  interc 
Miscellaneoiu 

^                 On 

FINANCES  OF  THE    11 NITED  STATES. 
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ExPBKDiTURE  of  the  United  States  from  1791  to  1832. 


V  I  A  H  d. 


110. 

iiit. 


ItftH. 


Mil.. 

ifii.. 

Mil.. 
t»l4.. 
Iil3.. 

mii.. 

HIT.. 
Hl«.. 
Iftl9.. 

mill 

109.. 
liM.'. 

lita.. 
I0t., 


IMK. 


ttai. 


OiTil  Lbt. 

PqblJc 

K«.l 

Dfl4)t. 

meot. 

doiift,.. 

dftUATfu 

dollu*. 

TftMW 

fi,mr:w» 

470 

aw^n 

7.f^/«S 

&] 

»ti,Mi 

a,At9J»05 

1^.4.. 

440.>H« 

5.H0|,3n 

eU4«4i 

ifij.fflsa 

^,0114.  il  I 

4|t.A«l 

4-17.1  *> 

\A3,\Ji4e 

ff4.7M 

*is,a» 

^J1>4.«l 

«M3.e3i 

A*4«l^ 

^9m,fM 

i.a«i^7 

&!n,9a9 

i^m^Tfj 

fl,ftMi,0*!| 

f*«,s»« 

^^WAM^ 

3.44»,TI6 

*f^Mi 

7*l»lp7t7 

i,iii,4ii 

iV^tl 

i.Wi,A(H 

9IM*1 

JftMu 

7.<M.ia9 

].ll»,tM 

«l4/« 

«,I7I.TS7 

i.iwjua 

BJI.VM* 

7^mM9 

iM^^m 

iM.Ut 

tpflM!Ui»4 

\jms*i 

«9JilW4 

OjtfT,T«J 

1.71*.M4 

e»ia67 

lM6a.94ft 

l,»ft4*4>C7 

713.409 

a.493,AU 

a4W>7Jv* 

7oa.!i^ 

d.««^9fM 

VtiS4»t44 

mt^wj 

iiOW^KH 

l,MS.K6  1 

tS^lJI 

4,4^va«i 

i.99«..tes 

TM.M^ 

M«#l.lt3 

6p44a,0M 

9*7.434 

7.WtO.VI3 

7.3ll/it»0 

B.-^.f^I 

!2,e*!J^&1t 

|i,lMJntflOO 

i,ift«,m 

44i,l$7 1,063 

S.p0((,t7i 

994.3Afi 

t^4iMia 

1.3l4#m 

T.i(»,AW 

*i.».*M 

l^SMM 

l.l-ll,tFiO 

7J0t,»aii 

1347^0 

|,V4M10 

ii.fian^4i»4 

i.3»7,WO 

l,Ui,^xi 

►*,i(>T.K*3 

a,5in,*i3 

UWA%1 

T.m«.<»iii 

l.tir4.4M 

l.t^till 

5;m.*>ui 

»;mjj«.'fc 

Um^WR 

I«,.l6»*^i3 

t.!)«4.»K1 

MliJlT 

Ja.rt&w< 

3HN9/ha 

l,SMl,74.'k 

TL<Ml.<l»<J 

4»iiA.;int 

l.fm.l4L 

I»,*W3,«t>* 

i.-Wl^? 

i,iM.49ft 

11,1^.4344 

3,**lll.7»*B 

l^n7.B«%l    iVK!,l»4l7 

a,Mi*,r4ft 

1^79,7^    nVKW.TlH 

x-mKWA 

|^<.7S»    ifipl74JITH 

ijm^i^ 

l,i«iiiTSf 

i7.tM<w©y 

Maa,37* 

HILITARY       S8T1S< 


i^lceii,  iticlad- 
tioiiAp         I 

UlWDtll*  O*^* 

auhoiu,  pen-' 
■kiu,  &c. 


K«>lp33« 

a,479,i>f*J 
1,131  .sa» 

tJ4fi^T 

«64.l>97 
7S4p€»S 

t,94a,4ID 

l,lT*l,0fi7 
t,ia7.B7l 
II^O»,««Xl 

i,aoi,£io 

MI3.«I 

4JM,iCM 

iJ(T7,*l* 
ipMO.Mfi 
4.9«l.rs4 

4^IM1A 
4.990.1141 

<i;,II0^4S4 

S,0I^;.4I99 


AnHtmn. 
ia,A4S 

ta,04i 
t3.4Ta 
iJipMa 

6^4!W 
IM7I 

11 


r234.ti)0 
S0JI«4^ 

ldL«7!^ 
I77*iWfi 
]0f,BU 
ie7,»4 

«74,Mt 

MIVTIM 

3l^7it 

477pO«» 
»7'^,^itr 

4iai!m7 

7^4.l«e 

749.447 

375,144 
e».903 

wo,?** 

1,341,419 


Fijr«Jcs 

llbetrlU- 

ooune. 

dfiUiui. 

dolUni. 

14J33 

in,. Ml 

7»,7eo 

lMp37* 

MO^Oi 

t4jm 

146*403 

]l^J4H 

ffta«<i»& 

ilt,Tl* 

I&4.W9 

ia»,47fl 

0«>.78« 

loa^wio 

4AT,41d 

U9pO(M 

a7t.STi 

i7a.iu 

31S,1SS 

I93.63« 

V9£i.07e 

atSKim 

aaovsa* 

M\ijm 

l,M0,li34 

303^117 

IpNO^A 

379iA^ 

i.riw,nii4 

*M.rto 

1,700.4^1 

44\4S3 

377p*«<i 

4<i4,M€ 

304,1)92 

417.134 

l6MDti 

317.032 

MIJQ7 

315,7*3 

184^904 

437.yl» 

347,7*1 

S09,iia 

«i3,941 

73ft,&40 

inj79 

Lii»a,4-iA 

VJ0J9I 

1,755,731 

3«4.«^ 

1.4t€.9&3 

»il,0»4 

M41,3M 

iit>,4» 

3^VM9 

SlilJIl 

i,(Mo,tn 

i.'iMTt 

1.090.34* 

3(17,1 10 

0O3,7ia 

I04pf»7« 

CI4,9«4 

l<t«,ll« 

«7l,orki 

i^  110^099 

07rt.»4!l 

3i\.fm 

l.Wfi.l3i 

Ut,7l9 

lJl0.7iJ 

«a9,iii 

HlMll 

1^1, >93 

I,tl9*3fi<* 

»07.7ii.5 

14«WW» 

«M,mT 

i*3f3.ea4 

3M,A»4 

l,»l,330 

at%i»i 

M5i;iai 

Total  Bx- 

peoditure 


Bfttii 

Tnn«iry 
i.t  tbe  end 


dotUnt^ 
lpYci7,S3f9 
0*141,366 
T.Ja»,ft7ft 
9.302, 1 S4 

id.43AhftS9 
»,3e7,7TC 

3j8IJv&17 

llf9».71B 

I^ITSJTO 

li,17<MI«4 

ll;3Sa^M3 

ll«^4,«lll 

ll.7f7Jt4 

lMr0.9fil3 

ll,3»,! 

I«.7&l«384 

13^67,110 

iMlfitSHe 

l3^l,flN 

30p)904M 

lSt..%^493 
i#.S44.49!V 
4#.N77.iHCif 

14,D04J^ 
tL.7C3.9M 

n,i»7ajiit 

|.\3U,I7T 

31.MMC3314 
«M,^H3,«I04 
14,l03,a9l» 

tt.r4&,7&4 

*3.4a9,470^ 
14.fH4,lAH 

l{,»<i3,tMi 
>0,(ll«,448 


del  Ian. 

073^0(13 
7il3p44l 

73a,idl 
].i!si4n4 

&iO,44t 

fnep»93 

i^l,0»9 
fil7f4AI 
X.I6l,Hf 
I^ISIMU 
3*a0M»l 


4,Rt3.ftll 

4p037,0Q3 

4.ra8,it3 

0.613,  AM 
9.941  «;«)0 
l,li4II.OA^ 
S,fln.S70 
3.«n,MA 

IJt7J4il 

ia,ioBp39« 

3t.M3,M9 
i4,IM0V4aft 
l,47S^M 
t,D79^90t 
i,l»i,4lJI 
|,64I,A6'1 
4,^37.4ir 
9,4*^.1»»1 
I.040;i97 
9,101  JSM 

A/iniipSed 

^7.'^7«4 
6^014339 

4,40«  914 
1,011,777 


Subsequent  statements  left  a  balance  in  the  treasury  as  follows : 


DAT  B. 


lac  ef  January.  1H33 

BMcipia  during  1MS...« 

Bc«c«pM(r«Niucrd)  IKM 

■xiprnditare  aud  ititerrstcif  dtbt, 

18U 

Ditto  dittn.  IH34 


Balancr. 


dlr«.  cts. 
1,011,777  S5 
3a,(MM,416  S3 
11.791,935  53 

142,A7.!t9ft  49 


DATB. 


dlra.     rtf . 

RecHfts  darinff  1835.. 
57.752,139  35, Ditto,  ditto,  1836 


lal  of  Janutry,  baianco  in  trva-! 

■"nr I 


M,601.981  44;48.H59.SHt  93  Rxpenditure,  1835.. 
I)iUo,lHM.. 


Total. 


I  g,8m.AS8  41' 


I 


Balanee. 


dollars. 


18.17«i.i41 
13.000,n0t 


din.     rta. 


18.430,881  07 
47.091,898  00 


8,891,858  49 
40,176,141  00 


Balance  in  the  treasury,  Ist  of  January,  1837,  44,839,494  dollars  96  cents, 
which,  according  to  various  deductions  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
was  reduced  to  about  42,000,000  dollars,  all  of  which,  except  5,000,000  dollars, 
was  transferred  to  the  several  state  deposit  banks.  The  treasury  having  ceased 
to  make  loans  until  1840,  the  necessity  for  which  was  attributed  by  one  party  to 
the  surplus  being  deposited  in  the  state  banks, 
voi^  II.  7  p 
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AMKiUCA. 


Stati  MF.KT  of  the  Rcccipts  into  the  National  iStatemext  of  the  Rxpemlitnres 
Treasury,  from  Cuntoms,  Internal  Revenue,  United  States,  exclusive  of  Pa 
and  Direct  Taxes,  and  Sales  of  Public  Lands,  on  Account  of  the  Public  Del 
fractions  of  a  dollar  being  excluded.  from  Trust  Funds,  Fractious  ex 


s 

Cii^roma. 

Intfrnal 

and  Direct 

Tazr*. 

SAkMOf 

A«GHFU«1K    OF 
RiCEIPTS. 

Ci^ilLitft, 

Foreign 

Inter- 

Mmt.^r> 

Eacabliab. 

ment. 

ACOBEQAIK 

rE»L<lTl 

Na«al 

H 

Landn  and 
laneoaa. 

In  eat-fa 
Year. 

lo  each     rourae.  & 
period  of    .Miscella- 
Pour          neovii. 
Yearn. 

Kat.>bli«h- 

«-'"•         lo   each    ' 
Year. 

1780-91. 
I71«.... 

dolUn. 

4.300,473 

3,443.071 

doUmn. 
208,043 

doIUn. 

doUara. 

4,390.473 

3.6.'>2.014 

doliara.  I    dollar*. 
1  1,083,401 

8,051,487       «54.257 

dolUrs.    :    doli'arf.    '    dollan. 

835.018                   370         l.9l.=<M9 

1.21S,.'«7    !                  33         l.»77.1i4 

1793.... 
I7U4.... 
17M.... 
1796.... 

4.«:>.\30C 
4.801,0r>3 
3.584,461 
0^*107,088 

7.M9.f,50 
7.106.0C« 
G.eiO.440 
9,080,033 

10,7.V1,770 
1».43«,230 
10.479,418 
ll,n0K,565 

lV>3fl.487 

1&,H45.5W 

337.70fi 
274.000 
337,75.'! 
475,200 

575,491 

644..rS8 

779.130 

l,543/»0 

1,582,377 
828,404 
287,050 
101,139 

43.031 

T.'i.SW 
47,784 
27,370 

"4,830 

83  541 
11,003 

•••i44 

167,720 
188,028 
105,070 
487,587 

540,194 
765.140 
460,103 
647,930 

4,593.012 
.V75,l5ft 
5,026.216 
7.048.114 

8,208.682 
7.702.3K3 
7,380.5d5 
10.624.997 

12«500382 
13,4.S.S32» 
10,931.153 
11,687,231 

13,520,312 
15,^,08.809 
16.3.10,409 
17,038,S59 

22,042.407 

472.4.'i0 

70.\59S 

M67.037 

772.485 

1.240,004 

i.iu,ai8 

1,039^192 
1.137/J13 

1.114.708 
1.4624129 
1.N42.636 
2,191.000 

3,76S..S8'« 
1.891,037 
l,tI97.897 
1.423,2X0 

1,237.628 
1.733..VI0 
2,.S73,0.'i9 
1.474,661 

I.IM.OS.'S 
2,130,837 
1,!W1,693 
1,033.041 

....      '    i,7ri/':'^ 

61.*.9         3JO'.>.M7 
4IO>;2         4'15a.63< 
174.7*4   ■     1.521. bM   1 

17»7.... 

I7ys.... 

1799.... 
IHOO.... 

S3.98.\OI7 

1.38I,34H  \     4.023.223 
1.K58.0H2  ,      0.4*».I«7 
3,44M.710        7.4 J IX'-   : 

1K©2.... 

Irt03.... 
i«04.... 

48..'i75,604 

1.755,477   '  1.111.414  1     M*^\.V'f 
1A38..'W9    ;       913J02        .1.737 '■«• 
944,9.V8    1    l.ll.M3i         4.t«lrt-^ 
1.072,017    1    1.189.(«33  .     4.4^J.*i:^   17 

1805... 
!•»(¥•,..., 
1H«7.... 
IMI8.... 

62.427.449 

911.1.16       1.597.500        CjSt.VA 
1..V40.431        1.040.(U1         O.O'.l.!-. 
1,.VH,61I        1.712.0«^4         4.11*4.372 
3.10ej^S       l.SH|.«H        C;->4JJ.i  si: 

lAOO.... 
IHIO.... 
INII.... 
IRI9.... 

7,2!>0.021 
H.5H3.309 
13.313.223 
8,9iH.778 

13.221.023 
.\«H»S.772 
7.*2h2,«M2 

3«;.3Wi,H75 

11,502 
10,879 
9,902 
5.702 

3,h82,482 
fi.840.733 
0,37h..1»4 

442,^V2 

096,.S49 

1.040.238 

710.428 

7,749,835 
9.200,737 
14,303,423 
9.674.908 

41.087.9G3 

l,21.^804 
I.I0I.145 
1.307,21»l 

1.083,0H8 

3,771.100      2,417.759  '     7,4H,ifft 
2.555/t03       1.6.M.144        5Jll.<.«t 
2.259,747       1. 96.-1.51  W        \5l'S.fW 
12.187,046       3.9.W.363      1 7.''i'.'.4i'..  >"  H 

1813.... 
1814.... 

IMI.% 

18l<;.... 

8.^'S,6.•l5  5    14,008.839 
1.135.971   ;   11,017.22.-, 
I.2K7.959  '    15,411.031 
1.717,98.^      47,103,204 

87.000.;i02 

1.729.43.",    19.906.362   1   6,44fi.W»0      2H.fr.2j>: 
2,20«.02ll     20.H08.360       7.311.791       30.l.:7'l-'; 

2.81W.K7I     i5..l!>4,7no      K,or<i.i»ori     i'\.\>b.\.s:\ 
2.9»9.74i   1 16,475.412       3.91»".2r'»      2.J..i;.<  4«  I  •- 

1817 

IMlM.... 
IHII).... 
iH'iO 

2«.'i<1.34H 
17,l7U;ki5 

2r»,2s:i.wi 

l,-.,005.CI2 

4.5I2,2>*K  '    1,'.»91  220  '  32.7»iO.H#M'                      1  .1.518.9.17 

I.2l9.r,l3   1  2.IMMJ.5<»  i  2l.«K>2,5<i3,                      ,  3,i»35.'*3'.» 

313.244      3.271.123      2:f.K71.27r.                       i  3,rH;7.2I2 

137,847  1   l.r»35,H72  j    irs77W,33l|  94,140,032,  2.ril»2,022 

H.n21.07.'.   i   3.3I4.59'*       |.i.4:.4 -"l 
7,01:1.140       2.95.1.i.'.i5      lJ.H..r-71 
9,3H5.  »2 1       3,s  1 7.»^      l'5..to'-  S7r. 
0.154.518      4.3H7.y.i«      13.134.' J-    >:* 

\w 

1.1.004.447 
17,W9.702 
IH.OHH.4.13 
l7.K78.3i<i 

9s,377 
8K.0I7 
44,.1H0 
40,M-.5 

1.2 124*66  1    11.31.5.7;»0                          2,223.122 

l,'*«3.r»H2  '    19.4S1,1H}|'                         l.WJMKHJ 

9ir,,r,23   1  20,049.5.H(;!                         2.022,(K»4 

98|,41H   '   18,903,«i<iJ)    72.750, <190    7.15.\3U8 

5.181,114   ,  3.319.143      |(»,72JL47.« 
5.fl3.M87      1.124.4.i:.        ««,*27.'« 
5.2.W.295      1.503.7».0        !i.7-»|,l,V. 
.\27U,2.-i5      2.904..W2      15,3.10,145   * .« 

1825.... 
1820.... 
1H27.... 
1H28.... 

20.0;m.714 
23.341.332 
19,7H,2H3 
23,205,524 

22/»l,«.f, 
21.H2'2,39I 
24.224.442 
2M.4lj:i.237 

28.102 
28.228 
22.513 
19,071 

1.216.090  1  21,M2.!KM; 
1  ,.193,785      24.7(a.345 
1.495.04.^      21.2.«n,6ll 
1,018.309      24.243.504 

9l..V*0J06 

2.748^44      5.092.831    ;   3.049,0»*4      11.4I<0.4» 
2.600.178      6,243,230  j   4.218.902      13.m-,2.31^ 
2.314.777      5,675.742      4.163,878      I1.2.H»: 
2.K^0.051      5,701.203      3,918,7*6      \\M^sA\    t-V^ 

18t9..,. 
1830.... 
IK3I....; 
1H32.... 

25  83H      1.517,175      24.224,970 
2«M4I       2.329.3.yJ      24,280.8K'4 
17.410      3.210,815      27,452.0«I7 
18  422  .  2.023,3^1      31,107.040 

107.00.^,004 

3.091.214  i  6.250.5.10      S,3(K.745      i2,r.SI.4-« 
:i.22h,41#*  .  0.752.6iril      3.23>*.429      I3,22HJJ1 
.1,0O4.:{4H      0.043,239      3.Mlxl83      13.va.7.>» 
4..174.84I   ;   74»2.877   ,  34*50.370      10..SU*¥«  M^ 

1R33.... 
1834.... 
IK-TS....; 
I83tf.... 

19.03i.5C)fi 
Ifl.2l4.1»:i7. 
10.391.311 
23,4(10.1*40 

3.153      3.907,682      33,003.,144'                      I  \0.'il.789  1 13,000,1'^      3,901.XW      22.WS'.t:> 
4.216      4.H57.00I      21.076.774,                     :  4.399.779  ,10,001.428      3.950.260      I-,42«.4«; 
11.723      4,757,601       :M.Ha.635;                         3.720.167      9.420.313  '■■  3.804,039      IT.MSJl? 
I,09i>      4,h77,IS0      48.2HH.2 1 ;.  130.531,972    5..l8M.3il     1M60.110  .  ^800.7*13      S9.i>U:MI   <■* 

1«.17.... 
iM38.... 

1830 

1K40.... 

1 

11, 105,970* 
10.153.4.'i5 

23,l.Vi,:i;): 
13.490  j»4 

6.<»fl3  5Ji6      18.029.520                      1  ft.524.253  '  19,417,274  '  O.WS.noo      31.79J>: 
1  3,214,1X4       19..169.039                      '  5.fifl«;.703    19,930,312      5.975,771      31.W*.7'^» 
7.201.118      30.W7.'!n                         4.9iH..'WW    14.268.081       6.««3.c«n3      2.\48i04: 
3.404,350      16,01H,I9|I  84,787,872    S.-ISMTS  ;ll.021,438  .  6.1»l,450      i3J«7.7rt  llt»*^ 

1841*  .. 
l««t   .. 
l>*<3t    .. 
18431    .. 
1814^    .. 

I4.4A1,0^)A 
IM.1 70.721 
13.179.110 
7,040.844 
21^183.570 

1.470,295      ].'i4)32.293!                     I      943.527  '  2.Itt.061         724,262       X«I9.^ 
1,4,34  878  ■    19.611.599                      1  6,«  15.940    13.903.898      0,240..'i03      V>MiMi 
....        ,    l,42(J.029       11.60.M45,                        6,«*6\451  )   8.248.918  =   7.003,674      23.07N04: 
....       1   1,420.029      14,605,145                         2.81? .289  I   4,1583*1      3.«7«,718      W.WIJSI       _ 
2,320.048      28.504,51M|  03.278.800    5.231,747  >   8,231^17      6,«0.<K»|      »M17O.0;4  «liC 

*  From  January  1.  to  Marcb  3.  1R41. 
t  FrvNn  Manb  4.  1841.  to  Marcb  4,  1842. 
t  From  March  4. 1842.  to  January  I.  1843. 
CProm  January  1.  1843.  to  July  1843. 
V   Prom  July  1,  1843,  to  JoDe  30.  1H44. 


FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES. 
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Amount  o\  the  Public  Debt  of  the  United  States  in  each  successive  Year  from  1791 

to  1835. 


Y  R  A  R  S. 


I7t>l... 
1799... 

ino... 

I7!M... 
I7M... 
1796... 
1797... 
1798... 
1799... 

lato... 

IMi... 

IMM... 

iwn... 


Amount  of  Debt 


dollar*  ctfl. 
7^4I»3.476  S3* 
77.«97,9»4  90 
M.3A1,634  04 
78,417.404 
80.747,»17 
SS,7(n,l73 


77 
39 
07 


8'i,O04.479    33 


79.tw,sa9 

78,40H.6fiO 
8!IA>7f>.tt4    35 
83,038.050 
80.7l2.a3« 
77.0M,ri8« 


8fi,417.120    8Ht 
89^12.150    50 


YEARS. 


1806.. 
1807.. 
1808.. 
1809.. 
1810.. 
1811.. 
1813.. 
1813.. 
1814.. 
1815.. 
IKIfi.. 
IM17.. 
1818.. 
1810.. 
1810.. 


Amount  of  Debt. 


dolliin 
75,723.270 
09,218,308 
6.\1M317 
67,023,192 
33.173,217 
48,005,.'S87 
45,200.737 
55jm,8ft7 
81,487.846 
90.833.  MM) 
127334,033 
123,491  4N;5 
103,466  633 
0.%529,648 
91.015,500 


ct«. 
66 
64 
97 
09 
ftl 
76 
00 
57 
24 

74 
16 

83 
28 
15 


Y  B  A  R  8.        Amount  of  Dobt. 


1821., 
1812.. 
1823., 
1814.. 
1825.- 
1836.. 
1817.. 
1818.. 
1829.. 
1830.. 
1831.. 
1831.. 
1838.. 
1834., 
1833.. 


Cts. 
00 


dolUra 
80,987,417 

03,546.676  08| 

90,875,877  It 

90,169.777  77 

88,788,431  71 

8l.0.Vt,0.S9  00 

73,987.357  20 

67,475.043  87 

68.411,413  67 

48,.%80.534  11 

39.082,461  8h 

24;ttl,879  14 

7,001.098  83 

4,722.160  19 
KxUnRuifJHfd. 


•  Kvpenw  of  the  ReToIuUoiuiry  War  (in5-1785).  135.103.703  dolUm.    EmiMiona  of  paper  money   (1770-1781) 

T  17,017  dolUra  15  couia.    l^oana  and  aubaidU-a  trvm  Franco  (1778-1783),  7,96S»B59  dollar*. 
Parcbaae  of  Looiaiana  (1803),  for  15,000,000  doltors. 
Bxpense  of  the  Throe  Year*'  War. 
rorchaae  of  Florida  (1821),  for  5.000,000  dollara. 


Although  the  active  debt  of  the  United  States  was  considered  as  extin- 
guished in  1835^  there  remained  an  unclaimed  old  debt. 

The  payments  on  account  of  the  (old)  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  since  the 
Ist  of  December,  1838,  have  been  as  follows: 

"diral     ci" 


.  On  account  oi  the  principal  and  iuterratof  the  funded 
debtt 

Principal 

Int«»reat 


TOUI. 


Leafing  unclaimed  and  nndiicbaried.. 


Via.: 
Principal.. 
Interert... 


2.  On  account  of  the  unfunded  debt 

LeaTing  the  amount  of  cntMcatea  and  notea  payable  on 
presentation 


Via,: 
CertiAcatan  iaaued  for  claima  during  the  revolutionary  war, 

and regialercd  prior  to  1790 

Traaaury  notea  iaeued  during  the  late  war 

Certiicatea  of  Mi<alaaippi  atock 


dlra.  cu. 


16,652  15 
5.29.^  00 
4.810  09 


90 
02 

13.011    48 
1,000    34 

.... 

I4/>11    81 

61.94 1 
148.560 

311,608    01 

.... 

040     10 

86.267  14 


Debts  of  the  Corporate  Cities  of  the   District  of  Columbia,   assumed  by  the   ITuited 

States,  vis. : 


C  ITl  BS. 

Debta.         * 

AlexanJrla 

dlra.        eta.  . 

1.000,000    00    1 

160.000    00 

■Georgetown • ••... 

260,000    00     1 

Total 

1,500,000    00    1 

70,374    n     ' 
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Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  United  States. 

R  B  C  B  I  P  T  s. 

BXPBN8B8. 

Y  B  A  R  8. 

Ordinmry. 

Total. 

Ordinary. 

I>eM. 

TOTAI. 

Ig40 , 

dollan. 
19.441,646 
17,148,809 
19,602.593 
8.150.270 

dollan. 

5,689.547 
13.201,358 
14,800.000 

5.190.060 

dollan. 

95.032,103 

30,410,167 

34.559^93 

13.941,230 

dollan. 

94,130390 

95,496.996 

95336301 

10.300300 

d«llan. 

4,066313 

6396,074 

A.471.743 

1300300 

1A41...... 

njmmt 

1849. ••... 

1843» 

UAOMM 

«  Sixmontba. 

This  money  has  been  borrowed  in  the  shape  of  treasury-notes  and  stod 
From  18379  up  to  July,  I84I9  treasury-notes,  bearing  mostly  six  per  oa 
interest,  were  the  medium  of  borrowing.  By  the  act  of  1841,  stock,  bearing  n 
more  than  six  percent,  was  authorised.  That  stock  was  negotiated  nearly  1 
follows : 


D  AT  B. 

Interest. 

A^miat. 

September,  1841 

year. 
1844 
1814 
1844 
1859 
1859 

i8.'a 

1861 

rate. 
5  9-ff 

6^ 

6 

€ 
6 
6 
» 

dollan. 

3,913.000 
9,499.000 
1,M7359 
701 .649 
1,190300 
4,863358 
7.000.000 

„        1841..... 

|g41  

9d  quarter,  1849 

3d                  1049 

4th      „          1842 

Ijanaarj,       1843* 

Jane,            1843 

ToUl 

91.079,449 

Of  the  Public  Debt,  December  1,  1842. 


R  B  T  U  R  N  8. 


Of  the  (old)  funded  and  unfunded  debt  payable  on  pre- 
sentation : 

Funded  debt— pnncipal 

„  interest 


Unfunded— certificates  for  claims  during  the  revolutionary 


Treasury  notes  issued  during  the  late  war. 
Certificates  of  Mississippi  stock 


Total 

Debts  of  the  corporate  cities  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
assumed  per  act  of  26th  of  May,  1836  : 

Of  the  city  of  Washington 

„         „       Alexandria.. 

n         >»       Georgetown 


Total. 


Loan  of  the  21st  of  July.  1841,  redeemable  alter  1st  of  Jann 
ary   1844 .•■.«... 

Loan  of  the  15th  of  April,  1842,  redeemable  after  1st  of 
January,  1863 


Treasury  notes  outstanding,  ria. : 

Notes  iMued  under  the  act  of  October  12, 1837. 

May  21,  1838,  and  March  9,  1839 

March  31, 1840 

February  15, 1841 , 

January  31. 1849 

August  31,  1842 , 


Loses,  vis. . 

Under  the  act  of  91st  of  July,  1841.  redeemable  1st  of  January, 


15th  of  April,  1849,  redeemable  1st  of  January,  1803  . 
3d  of  Maroh,  1843,  redeemable  1st  of  July,  1853 


Outstanding  treasury  notes : 

Of  the  seyeral  issues  prior  to  3lst  of  August,  1843 

IftSf**  **"***  *"**  '**^  °"*  ""*"  ***"  act  of  3rd  of  March, 


Total  debt. , 


1849 


dirs. 


59.087    69 
936.918    78 


26.629  44 
4.317  44 
4,320    00 


930,000  00 
29.\000  00 
925,000    00 


5.672,978    88 
3,196,38ft    78 


20.406  07 

35,008  OS 

354,893  39 

3.380.124  03 

5,000339  74 

1.994.054  80 


5,679,970  88 
8.343386  03 
7.000.000    00 


tS3I  7.795    99 
247.500    00 


dlrs.        eta. 


988,306     40 


35.959     97 


393,566     S7 


1,380,0011    00 


8,799,969    00 


*10,OIK^416     17 


SliOlMtt    •! 


4»1«8J9ft    91 


I80 


dbs. 


90M0*  » 

94,214  fl 
4.SI7  «« 
4J10  « 


900,0ie  « 

9io3n  • 


»<>?4tjnt  ii 


*  This  amount  includes  113,031  dollan  06  cents,  cancelled  notes,  in  the  hoMa  of  i 
loest 

t  Thii  inm  iiic\ud«8  0%;VM  dolUta,  iu  \^<a  \k»nAa  ^  ^&M^^nw«B^Ika%^&fcank 
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Statement  of  Duties,  Revenues,  and  Public  Expenditures,  during  the  Calendar  Year  1842, 
and  from  January  1  to  July  1,  1843,  exclusive  of  Trust  Funds. 


DUTIES,  REVENUES,  fcc 


Th«  reoeipea  ioto  tbe  treMory 
were  ee  fellowi : 

Prom  enstonu,  vIb.— 

Darinf  Uie  ir»t  quarter... 
Daring  the  woood  quarter 
During  the  third  quarter.  • 
During  the  fourth  quarter. 


Total  ruatoms 

F>om  iaietof  public  land«.... 
Prom  miaoellant^a*  sources.. . 


Total  receipts,  ezdusire 
of  loans,  &c 


Treaaary  notes  under  act  of 
Pehnury  l^  l»41 

Treasury  notes  under  act  of 
Jaanaryil,  ItMS 

Treasury  notes  under  act  of 
August  31,  1H4S 

Arails  of  loans  of  IMl  and  IMI 

Avails  of  loan  of  March  3,  1SI3 

Total  fhnn  notes  and  loans 
Total  means 


For  184S. 


dollars   cts. 


1.840.711  15 

6,138,390  OS 

6.SHl,0M  18 

3^937,137  81 


18,1874NM    76 

1.333.797    fta 

l!W,*iGO     13 


19.643,006    40 


1,000,306  09 

7.014,644  83 

3.408,534  89 

3,43&,339  87 


14,808,733    04 


Six  Months 
of  1843. 


dollars  cts. 


34H0,804    16 
4,100,030    75 


DUTIES,  REVENUES,  Ac. 


7,040343  91 
897,818  11 
130,063    44 


Foreign  Intercourse — comtim* 
Brought  forward 

To  establish  commercial  rela- 
tions with  China 

Compensation  for  certain  diplo- 
matic serriees 

To  commistioaer  to  Sandwich 
Islands 

Extra    compensation    to   laie 
Smithsonian  agent 


8,065,383    46 


45y350    00 


617.000    00 
4.883,338    30 


Total  foreign  intercourse. 

Mifceliantoms. 

Surveys  of  public  lands 

Support  and   maintenance  of 

hght-houses,  Ac 

Marine  hospital  establishment. 
Public  boildings,  &C.,  in  Wash 

ington......... •••••...••... 

Furniture  of  the  President's 


Support  of  the  penitentiary. , 
6>34,000    00  Sixth  census 


'.Patent  fund. 


34,4S3.703    01 


The  expenditures,  exclusive  of 


xpenditi 
t  funds. 


were,  via.  :— 


CMi  List, 

Legislature 

Executive 

Judiciary 

C.overnments  in  theTerritorieii 
Surveyors  and  their  clerks.. 
Oflieers    of     the    Mint     and 

branches  ..........•••••  a . 

Commissioner   of    the    Publie 

Buildings 

Secretary  io  sign  patents... 


Total  civil  list., 


Forrigm  intercowrte. 

Salaries  of  mlnbters 

Salaries  of  secietaries  of  lega- 
tion  

Salaries  of  chargte  des  affaires 
Salary  of  minister  resident  Io 

Turkey 

Outfits  of  ministers  and  chargio 


Salary  of  dragoman  to  Turkey, 
and  contingencies 

Diplomatic  agents  in  Europe^ 
attending  to  tobacco  interest 

Contingent  expenses  of  all  the 
missions  abroad 

Expenses  incurred  by  the  le- 
gation to  Mexico,  in  relation 


to  prisoners . 
ConUni 


I,«»,5I8  10 

887.015  33 

500,900  87 

141,364  OX 

51.141  46 

44,077  53 

3,000  00 

1,500  00 


S,893,I03    09 


tingrnt  expenses  of  foreign 
Intcrroourse 

Salary  of  the  consuls  at  London 
and  Paris 

Relief  and  protection  of  Ame- 

Cletk-hire,  oaee^rent,  Ac,  to 
Amrrican  consul,  London.... 
Intercourse     with     Bsrbary 


guards,  Ate,  at 
in  Turkish  do 


the 


Expenses  of  the 

under  csnveation  with  Mexico 
Outfit  of  charge  d'aAdrea  to 


CunMfcrwafd. 


6l,01t  05 

16.465  71 

55,369  15 

4.393  00 

45,000 

t,0S5  00 

8,500 

45319  «9 

5,150  00 
35,500 

3,160  66 

58,410  53 

3,444  47 

11A09  00 

3,000  00 

9,117  IS 

3573S4  7? 


F^  18«l. 


dollars   cu. 

357,884    n 


13.479.708    36:  Distribution  sf  the    tales   of 

]    public  lands 

30,545,033    83  To  meet  the  engagements  of 
the  Post.Qf&oo  Department. 
Public  bttildingi  in  Iowa  ter< 

ritory 

Printing,  &o.,  ordered  by  Con- 


335,183  93 
410,898  81 
387,098  04 
70.300  93 
93 


19,050    00 


1,410    44 
730 


1.196,931     07 


33,507  89 

7.850  00 
35,335 

3,706  00 


1,953  55 

33,557  87 

010  75 

8,000  00 

1.007  06 
37,867 

1,400  00 

4,803  87 


Building  custom-houses,  he.. 

Survey  of  the  c«»ast  of  the 
United  States. 

Mint  esublishment 

Two  per  cent  to  the  State  of 
Missisaippi 

Two  per  eent  on  sales  of  public 
lands  in  Alabama 

Relief  of  sundry  individuals.. 

MisoeBaneous  claims  unpro- 
vided for 

Survey  of  the   north  eastern 

boundary  line 

laane  hospital  for  the  District 
ofColumbU 

Bridge    across    Pennsylvania 


Reoaoval  of  the  statue  of  Waah- 


Ington.. 
'nrchase  ( 


Purchase  of  ground  north  e# 

General  Post-Ofioe 

flighting   lamps  on   Pcnasyl- 

vania  arenue 

Auxiliary  watch  in  the  dty  of 

WaeUngtan 

Expenses    incidental    to 

Isane  of  treasury  notes. . . 
Expenses    Incidental    to    the 


Support   of    lunatics    of    the 
i>btrict  of  Celnmbia, 


Three  and  five  per  cents  to 
certain  states 

Relief   of   Um    dtiea   of   the 
District  of  Colmnbia 

DrtNintnres  and  other  charges, 

Additional  compensation  to  col- 
lectors, Ac 

PayiMnt  of  horses,  &c,  lost. . . 

Duties  refunded  under  protest 

Repajrssent  for  landa  em 
oualy  sold 

Dociunentary   history  of   the 
AnMrican  rtvolutien 

To  Maine  and  Massachusetto 
under  treaty  of  Washington 

Saica  of  lands  ceded  by  Ottawa 


148,845    01 


Six  Months 
of  18U. 


dollars  cto. 
143,845    91 

40.000  00 

15.001  49 
8,150  00 
3315  73 


8.»7384    77 1     «M,393    33 


91,664    78 


389,388 
114,771 


164308    56 


lAOO 
10A03 
100,136 
47,330 


435,607 

53,607 

600 

40,533 

109.500 

87,168 
84,783 


144,114    33 


119,307 
407,606 

8,100 
40,901 

8,000 

11,000 

860 

18,MS 

1.100 


75 


33,901  51 

184^8  46 

50,184  5t 

11,698  60 

4,600  00 

16.751  14 

19,935  00 

83,388  79 

31,303  00 

14^400  00 

41.618  00 

3\571  64 

36,300  00 


72,078  n 

904  75 

81,383  05 

7.000  00 

1,500  00 


Carriod  ferwiid., 


3,890 

79 

8,410 

57 

8.095 

19 

i.«l 

04 

4,938 

10 

11340 

7i 

4,000 

00 

500 

00 

70,901 

78 

10.493 

81 

181,714 
375.004 

05 
00 

93300 

60 

00 

18.087 

3335 
188.479 

63 
90 
17 

100338 
38396 
148,478 

85 

69 

78 

16,400 

00 

7,713 

50 

.... 

84,468 

00 

300.000 

00 

30379 

00 

8,401,168 

15 

1,439379 

^ 

(eomUntied) 
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Statement  of  Duties,  Revenues,  and  Public  Ebcpenditore — catUinued, 


DUTIES,  REVENUES.  &c. 


M  iioellaneoas— roii/iJ«if€(/. 

Brought  forward 

Testing   the    electro-maguetic 

telegraphs 

Results  aud  account  of  the  ez< 

floring  ex  pedition , 
other  items  of  a   miscel 
laneous  nature 


For  I84S. 


dollars    cts. 
3,401,103     15 


19,384    99 


Total  miscellaneous 

Under  the    direction  of  the 
War  Department, 

Army  proper 

Military  Academy 

Portificatious,  and  othrr  w»rk8 

of  defence 

Armories,   arsenals,  aud   rou- 

nitioDsof  war 

Harbours, roads, riverM,  &c. . . . 

Surve>s  

LightboosesAc  marine  hospitals 

Pensions 

Indian  department 

Claims  of  the  SUte  of  Virgiuia 
Arming    and    equipping    the 

militia 

Payments  to  militia  and  Tolun-I 

teers 

Meteorological  obser rations  at 

military  posts 

Relief  of  sundry  individuals 

Total  under  direction  of  the 
War  Department.. 


3,420,548    07 


Under  the   direction   of   the 

Naoy  Department. 

Pay  and  subsistence,  including 

medicines,  &c 


Carried  forward.. I  4,048,441     5« 


3,641,778  90 

178,776  05 

958,977  90 

738  979  79 

108,482  34 

37.708  32 

14.804  13 

1,445.919  78 

1,007,008  65 

10,915  53 

911,811  10 

420,837  43 


Six  Montlis 
of  1843. 


dollars   cts. 
1.439,979    41 

8,000    00 

5,000    00 

19,965     12 


1,465,964     53 


1,093,274  73 

63,605  10 

404,063  78 

398,203  94 

104,6lt8  68 

91,479  00 

4.667  01 

836,277  36 

444,565  30 

6,579  50 

84,540  75 

109,649  34 


1,000  00 
59,917  66 

56.753  79 

8,994,507  97 

4,158,384  81 

4,048,441  52 

2,079,546  42 

9,079,540    42 


DUTIES,  R  EVEN  DBS,  ftc. 

Nary  DepartxDent — comtinmeti. 
Brought  forward 

Increase,  repairs,  armuDent 
and  equipment.. 

Contingent  expenaas 

NaTy  3rarda 

Navy  hospitals  and  asylam. . 

Magazines 

Survey  of  the  coast  trmn.  Apa- 
lachicola  bay  to  the  mouth  oi 
the  Mississippi 

Charter  of  steamers  for  the  sor- 
Tey  of  Nantucket  ahoal 

Arranging,  preserTing,  Arc  ooU 
lections  made  by  the  explor- 
ing expeditioo..... ^ 

Erecting  the  statue  of  Wash- 
ington  

Suppression  of  the  slave  trade 

Relief  of  suudry  indiridtiala. . 

Marine  corps 

Pensions  to  invalids,  widows, 
&c 

Survey  of  the  harbour  of 
Memphis,  Teiui( 


Bnildiaik  depot  of  charts 

se  of  Babbitt's  antf-attrition 


Use 

metal 


Total  under  direction  of  the 
Nary  Department  ... 


Public  Debt. 

Paying  the  old  public  debt. . . 

Interest  on  the  loans  of  1841 

1849,  and  1M3 

Redemption  of  Treasury  notes 
Interest  on  Treasury  notes. . 


Total  public  debt 

Total  expenditures 


Por  1842. 


Sit  Msate 

of  l^42. 


d'. liars    cts.;   doOan  csi 
4,016,441     59   9,(i79>t4  tt 


a.114,479  to! 

485,166  64 

S35398 

M,m  27 

619  13 


16,995 

15.106  00 

4,000  60' 

9,584  n 

1.098  79 

377,699  39 


9i6.irt  s 
33a;SftS  Q 
e7.«5  40 
13,tiS  « 


3.9S  SI 


t,m  ri 


9I.4«  N 
111   B 

ijm  m 


8,3t4J»93    70(  3,679,717  B 


5,165 


s,ni  n 


405,804   07)    am»iw  ff 

7.704,074    84^     33t7IS  M 
369,134     78^      I37.49f  « 


8,477,86^    04      86l,«7  ff 


;39.398,96g    54;il,lV9»j9S  » 


REVENUE  AND   EXPENDITURE   FROM  JULY   1,    1843,  TO    MARCH    1,   1844. 


From  a  subsequent  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  made  up  to 
February  29th,  1 844,  we  gather  the  following  particulars : 


The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  July,  1843,  was 

The  receipts  from  that  time  till  99th  Pebmary,  1844,  were 

Prom  Customs 

Lands 

Incidentals 

Loan  of  1843 

Treasury  notes. 


Total 

The  payments  for  the  same  period  have  been 

For  civil  list,  miscellaneous,  and  foreign  intercourse.. 

Military 

Naval 

Reimbursing  treasury  notes 

Interest  on  treasury  notes • 

Interest  on  public  debt 


Bslanoe  in  the  tressury,  1st  March,  1844.. 


dlrs.      eta. 


15,109,688  90 

1,337.059  79 

84,906  63 

70,931  35 

1,910,800  00 


3,530,065  18 

6,174,485  13 

4,703,9&6  13 

0,758,711  49 

547,986  07 

647,434  97 


dlrs.       cts. 
10.434,507    55 


I8»513,MI    09 


38,943,488    57 


19^1.048    03 


3.W7,439    64 
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From  these  data  it  would  appear,  that  the  amount  of  the  national  debt,  in 
eluding  treasury  notes,  as  a  part  of  said  debt,  has  been  reduced  7>778,680  dollars 
14  cents,  between  the  1st  of  July,  1843,  and  the  29th  of  February,  1844.   Thus : 


din.     cu. 
7«.«31    85 

dirt.     cti. 
9,758.711    411 

1,080.011     35 

Amount  receiTod  for  Cr^asnry  notes. 

.... 

7,77M.«0    14 

Abstract  of  the  Appropriation  Bills  passed  at    the  first  Session  of  the  Twenty-eighth 

Cong^ress. 


RXPBN8B8. 


ClTIL  AMD  DlPLTIMATIC  EXPINtKa. 

(For  the  year  roding  June  SOth,  1M&.) 

CoDgrew — pay  of  mnnbera 

,,         incidental  exprasea 

Prefidentof  the  Unitrd  States 

Repahraof  capito),  preaidcnt'a  house,  Ac.. 

Department  of  state 

Treasury  department— pay  of  offtoers 

,,  „  Incidental  ezpensei 

War  department— pay  oflkcers 

,,  „         inddenul  expenses.... 

NsTy  dvpAttment 

Patent  office 

Poat-offlce  department 

8arvevors  and  their  clerks 

I'otted  States  mint  and  hranches 

Ooremmeau  of  the  territories 

Judiciary 

Miscellaneoos 

lifbt-hnose  establishment 

Surreys  of  public  lands. 

Unitrd   StmUf  bank  for   custom-house   i 

Philadelphia 

Intercourse  with  foreign  nations 

for  offices   created    by  act  of  Amgust  96, 

IH42. 

Deficiencies  in  appropriations  for  year  end 

ing  JuneSO,  1H44 


Total  civil  and  diplomatic  eapensea 


Expenses. 


dlrs.    cts. 


351.600  00 
171.610  AO 
15.000  00 
10,097  lA 
48,100  00 
317.400  00 
43,980  00 
98,100  00 
13,70A  00 
7.M.M  SO 
4,300  00 
172.170  00 
69.010  00 
134,010  00 
88,H47  15 
531,419  07 
186,514  33 
397,150  89 
S00,&10  00 

21^000  00 

358.175  74 

50,881  50 

111.176  61  I 


BXPBN8R8. 


Brought  forward . 
Army  appropriation  biU 


Indian  < 


Nary  appropriatioa  . 
department  m 
Pensions  (AcU  Nos.  II  and  35).. 


artment  and  Indian  treaties. 


Post-office  department. 

II  iliury  academy 

Deficiency  in  former  appropriation  for  s«a< 


Improyement  of  certain  harbours  and  riyers 
Building  and  repairing  fortifications .... 
Missouri  horses  lo»t  in  Che  Florida  war.., 
Sales  of  condemned  naral  stores  §ot  naval 

service 

Repairing  the  comt-house  in  Alexandria.. 
Nary  yard  and  depot  at  Memphis  in  Trn< 


To  test  the  submarine  telescope,  and  mark 
the  bouodary  of  Mobile 

improrrmentson  west  shore  of  Lake  Micbi 
gan  (Nos.  37.  36) 

Deficiency  in  naval  appropriations  for  1844 

Improvements  in  Iowa  and  Florida,  and 
HnspiUl  at  Key  West  (Nos.  43  44,  45).... 

Insane  persons  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Private  bills  in  which  sums  are  specified.. 


Total. 


3314,544  45  | 


Bxpenses. 

dlrs.  cts. 
3,914,544  45 
3,371,113  16 
^711,9l4  S3 

971,336  II 
1,048,650  06 
4,536/)06  00 

116,845  56 

40,500  06 
655,000  66 
537,745  00 

34,506  00 

116.91179 

656  06 

100.660  06 

6,006  60 

25,000  00 
531,000  61 

04.560  00 

4,000  00 

S5/»7  36 


11,838,273  16 


Statement   of  Duties,    Revenues,  and   Pahlic   Expenditures,   during  the  Fiscal  Year 
beginning  July  1,  and  ending  June  30,  1844. 


DITIBS,  RRVF.Nl'F.S,  AND  PUBLIC 
EXPRNDITURB8. 


The  receipts  into  the  treasury  were  as  fol- 
lows:- 
Prom  customs,  vis.— 

During  the  first  quarter 

During  the  second  quarter 

During  the  third  quarter 

During  the  fourth  quarter 

Total  customs « 

Prom  sales  of  public  lands 

Prom  miscellaneous  sources 

Total  receipts,  exclusive  of  loans,  &c.. 

Traasnry  notes  under  act  of  January  31, 1841 
Troasory  Loteo  under  act  of  August  31, 1841 
Treasury  notes  under  act  of  March  3, 1H43. 

Avails  of  loans  of  IMl  and  1842 

Avails  of  loan  of  March  3.  1843 

Total  from  notes  and  loans 

Tulal  means 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  July  1, 1843. . 

Grand  total 


Year  ending 


DUTIES.  REVENUES.  AND  PUBLIC      Year  ending  * 
EXPENDITURES.  |  June  30.  1844. 


1300,050 

70,231 

I,8n.l61 


The  expenditures,  exclosivo  of  trust  funds, 
were  as  foUovrs  :— 

ClvU  iAsi, 

Legislature 

Executive 

'Judiciary 

! Governments  in  the  Territories 

'Surve>or8  and  their  clerks , 

lOAcers  of  the  Mint  and  branchea.r 


18.504,518    68 


30,381,700 
16,434,567 


40.8I6;M7    58 


Commissioner  of  the  Public  BnUdlogs.. 
Secretary  to  sign  patents 


Total  civil  Ibt.. 


FareIgH  Jmtercourae, 
Salariea  of  ministers  . 


Salaries  of  secretaries  of  legatioo 

Salaries  of  charges  dos  afalres 

Salary  of  minister  resident  to  Turkey... . 
Outfits  of  ministers  and  chargte  des  aJBTairea 
Salary  of  dragoman  to  Turkey  and  con 

tingvncios 

Cootfa^tent 

abroad 


expenses  of  all  the  missions 


dollars    efs. 


Carrird  forward. 


18 


856374  S4 
840,751 
550,477 

101,736  64 

51,451  18 

47,100  00 

1,000  00 

1366  00 


1,451.891    16 


09366  06 

13,146  60 

46313  36 

8,066  66 

9,666  00 

1350  0 

16327  71 


I 


(c^mimutd) 


169,803 
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Statement  of  Duties,  Revenues,  and  Public  I 


DUTIES,  RBVENUBS,  AND  PUBLIC 
EXPENDITURES. 


Year  ending 
Jnne  30,  1844. 


DUTIES,  RBVBNU 
EXPEND 


Foreign  Intercoune—continMed, 

Broaght  forward 

Exoenufl     incurred    by  the    l^;ation  Co 

Mexico,  in  relation  to  prisoners 

Ctmtingent    expenses   of    foreign    inter 


Expenses  of  forwardiog  the  nudls,  &c , 
between  Chagres  and  Panama 

Salary  of  the  ooosolii  at  London  and  Pari*. 

Relief  and  protection  of  American  seamen 

Clerk-bire,  oAce-rent,  &c.,  to  American 
oonsal,  London 

Interooarae  with  Birfoary  powers 

French  seamen  killed  or  wounded  at 
Toulon 


InterpreterSt  guards.  Sec,  at  the  consulates 
in  Turkish  dominions 

Payments  under  the  ninth  article  of  treaty 
with  Spain 

OntAt  of  charge  d'affaires  to  Denmark  .... 

To  establish  commercial  relations  with 
China 

Compensation  for  certain  diplomatic  ser- 
vices  

To  oommisdoner  to  Sandwich  Islands 

Extra  compensation  to  late  Smithsonian 
agent 


Total  foreign  intercourse. 

AtisceUaneouJt, 
Surreys  of  puUic  lands. 


Support  and  maintenance  of  light-houses. 


Marine  hospital  estsbli»hment 

Public  buildings,  &c.,  in  Washington... 

Furniture  of  the  President*s  house 

Support  of  the  penitentiary 

Sixtn  census 

Patent  fund 

Distribution  of  the  sales  of  public  lands 

Payment  to  Maine  and  Massachusetts  for 
expenses  iucurretl  in  protecting  the  here- 
tofore disputed  territory  on  the  north- 
eastern  frontier  of  the  United  States 

To  meet  the  engagements  of  the  Post-OfBoe 
Department 

Public  buildings  in  Iowa  territory 

Printing,  &r.,  ordered  by  Congress 

Building  custom-houses,  Ac 

Survey  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States.. . . 

Mint  establishment 

Relief  of  sundry  individuals 

Miscellaneous  claims  unprovided  for | 

Survey  of  the  north-eastern  boundary  line 

Insane  hospital  for  the  District  of  Columbia 

RoBOval  of  the  statue  of  Washington 

Auxiliary  watch  in  the  dty  of  Washington 

Expenses  incidental  to  the  isaae  of  trea- 
sury notea 

Expenses  incidental  to  the  titans 

Siipport  of  lunatics  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Three  and  five  per  cents  to  certain  states, 

Two  percent  fund  to  Alabama , 

Two  percent  fund  to  Miadsaippi , 

Relief  of  the  cities  of  the  District  of 
Colombia 

Debentures  and  other  charg«ss 

Additional  oooipensation  to  collectors,  Ac, 

Payment  of  horses,  &c.,  Inst. 

Duties  refunded  under  protest 

Repayment  for  lands  erroneously  sold 

Refunding  purchase-money  for  land  oold 
in  the  Greensbnrg  district,  Louisiana.... 

Doeumentary  histoid  of  the  American  re- 
volution  


Canied  forward M11.7ft3    61 


dollars,    cts. 
169,803    14 


20,064  67 

250  00 

2.000  00 

81,853  74 

2300  00 

6,394  24 

1,000  00 

3,000  00 

1.273  00 


850    00 


295,288    79 


122,388    G2 


302^7 
05,741 
46,146 

540 
12,500 

023 
30,353 
15,301 


206,934  79 


06,305 
05.000 
78375 
138,704 
5,358 
28,500 

2,500 
6,400 

2,000 
2.300 


38,021 

103384 

710 

124,200 

277,327 

17.779 

II315 

452398 

18,358 


98,746    86 


Miaoellanaoaa- 
Brooght  I 
To  Maine  and  Mamad 

of  Waahingtim 

Sales  of  lands  ceded  b 
Testing  the  electro-mi 
Besolti  and  aooonnt  c 

pedition 

Preserving  the  boteni 

specimens    brought 

ploring  expedition . . 
Preparing  indices  to  tl 

of  Washington 

Informati<m  respectini 
Registers  for  ships  am 
Clerk   to    conuniasion 

incurred  by  the  col 

in  relation  to  goods  < 
Payment  of  books  ordc 
All  other  items  of  a  mi 

Total  miaoella] 

Under  the  direction  t 
mun 

Army  proper 

Military  academy 

Fortificationa,  and  otiM 
Armories,  araenals,  an 
Harbours,  roads,  riven 

Surveys 

Ligbt-honaea  and  mari 

Pensions 

Indian  department. . . 
Claima  of  the  atate  of 
Arming  and  equipping 
Payments  to  militia  an 
Relief  of  anndry  indiv 

Total  under  the 
department... 

Under  the  direction  o 

men 

Pay  and  subsistence,  i 

«tc 

Increase,  repairs,  am 

went 

Contingent  expenses. . 

Navy  yards , 

Navy  hoapitsls  and  as^ 

Magazines i 

Survey  of  the  coast  fro 

to  tiie  mouth  of  the  1 
Arranging,  preserving,  • 

by  the  exploring  exp 
Suppression  of  the  slai 
ReKef  of  sundry  indiv 

Marine  corps 

Penaions  to  invalids,  w 
Survey  of  the  harboui 


Building  dep6t  of  chart 
Use  of  Babbitt's  anti-ai 

Total  under  the  d 
department... 

PnbUc 
Paying  the  old  public  ^ 
Interest  on  the  Isana  ol 
Redemption  of  tieaear 
Interest  on  treasory  nc 

Total  public  dc 

Total  ezpe 

Balance  in  the  trsi 
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Statement  of  Duties,  Revenues,  and  Public  Expenditures,  for  the  first  Quarter  of  the 
fiscal  Year,  from  July  Ist,  to  September  30th,  1844,  exclusive  of  Trust  Funds. 


KKCRIPTS  AND  BXPBNDITORBS. 


Amount. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Riciirra. 

Customs 

8alea  of  public  lands , 

MisCtflUncous  and  incidental  sources. 


Total. 


BxrkNDlTURBS. 

Civil  list,  miscellaneous,  and  foreign  in- 
tercourse   


Carried  forward. 


dirs.     cts. 

Brought  forward ... . 

10^73.718    01  'Armypropor 

AHjm    04  j  Fortifications,  ordnance,    armiog  militia, 

y7,M9    16  I    «cc 

Indian  department 


11.330.459    24  , Pensions. 

■  Naval  establishmeut 

Interest,  iie  ,  public  debt 

Rfdemption  of  part  of  loan  of  1S4I. 
1,41 1,052    OS  , Redemption  of  tteasory  notes,  and  interest; 

i" 


Amount. 

dlrs.  cts. 
1,4II,04S  05 
1,S45,G6S    75 

200,637  S4 

007,968  70 

923.717  50 

1.906.906  89 

81,404  es 

V34.600    00 
32i,5H4    01 


1,411,043    05 


Total '     7,233.844    43 


Statement  of  the  Debt  of  the  United  States,  December  1st,  1844. 


DEBTS. 


Amount. 


I.  Of  tbe  (old)  funded  debt,  being  an-| 
claimed  principal  and  interest,  returned ■ 
from  the  late  loan  ofRces I 

3.  OutstaudiUft  certificate*,  and  interest  ti>l 
the  3Ut  of  December.  1798,  of  the  (old)' 
unfunded  debt,  payable  on  presentation' 

3.  Treasury  notes  issued  during  the  late  I 
war,  payable  on  presentation I 

4.  Certificates  of  Mississippi  stock,  payable 
on  presentaton | 

5.  Debts  of  the  corporate  dtiee  of  the  Din-  - 
trict  of  Columbia,  assumed  by  the  United  < 
States,  viz. : 

Of  Uie  city  of  Washingtmi 

„        „        Alexandria 


dlrs.     cts. 

150,174    51 

33,003  56 
4.317  44 
4,330    00 


DEBTS. 


Amoont. 


I  dlrs.     cts. 

Brought  forward *  1.446313    60 

0.  Loans,  ^it. :                                                : ■ 

Under  the   act  of  the  3Ut  of  July,  1841,' 

redeemable  Ist  of  January .  1845 '  5,143,030    88 

lender  the  act  of  the  15th  of  April,  1843,' 

redeemMble  1st  of  January ,  1 803 8,343,886    03 

Under  the  act  of  the  Srd  of  March,  1843, 

redeemable  1st  of  July,  1853 '  7,004,331    35 


180,815    00 


Total 

Ctrried  forward.. . 


840,000  00 
310.000  00 
310.000    00 


Total '  30,491.144    36 

7.  On  tsCanding  treasury  notes  :  : 

Of  the  several  issues  prior  to  the  31st  of* 

August,  1843 036,063    17 

Of  notes  issued  and  paid   out  under  the 

not  of  tbe  Srd  of  March,  1»43 '     1,386,650    00 


1.360/100    00 
1,440.816    60 


Total ;     1,913,713     17 

Totaldebt 33.850,673    OS 


Abstract  of  the  Appropriation  Bills  passed  at  the  second  Session  of  the  Twenty-eighth 
Congrress. 


EXPENSES. 


Civil  and  Diplomatic  ExriMsis. 
(For  the  year  ending  June  30ch,  1846.) 

Congress — pay  of  members 

„  incidental  expenses 

President  and  vice-president  of  the  United 

Slat  s 

Repairing  and  furnishing  the  president's 

hon  e • 

Depa  'tment  of  state. 

Tlroas'ury  department— pav  of  officers 

„  „  incidentnl  expenses 

War  department— pay  of  officers. 

„  „    incidental  expenses 

Navy  department , 

Patent  office. 


Post-office  department 

Public  buildings  and  grounds 

Surreyors  and  their  clerks 

United  States  Mint  and  branches.. 
Govemmenu  of  the  territories... 
Judiciary 


Carried  forward. 


Amoant. 


dlrs.     eta. 


500,000  00 

395,305  50 

30,000  00 

30,000  00 

50,045  00 

Ml.lOO  00 

47,a'MI  00 

99,300  00 

17.055  CO 

S0.975  00 

4,000  00 

808,320  00 
54378 
61,910 


EXPENSES. 


Amoant. 


Brought  forward.. .. 

M  iscellaneoos 

Light-house  establishment i 

Surveys  of  public  lands ! 

Two  instalments  in  the  Mexican  indemnity' 

doe  in  1844 1 

Deficiency  in  appropriatioa  for  contingent' 

expenses  of  Congress. I 

interooiuse  with  foreign  nations I 


ToUl 

Rerolvtionary  and  odterpenshmen.. 
Army  appropriation  hill 


dlrs.  cts. 
3,581,978  S3 
30,634  07 
394.808  06 
100,000    00 


375,0( 


00 


50 
00 
00 

81.170    33 
533.600    00 


N  avy  appropriation  bill  . 

Post-oflice  department. 

Navy  pensioners 

Support  of  the  military  academy 

>A|j|>ropriatioiisfor  the  Indian  department! 

Building  and  repairing  fortifications 

Improvements  in  the  lerritorias 

Mieoellaneons ! 


3.581.978  33 


130.000  00 

408,543  49 

4.370,954  51 

3.255.000  00 

3.939.766  SO 

0.350,789  66 

5,166.000  00 

61,000  00 

138,049  00 

1.059.503  74 

800,000  00 

50,000  00 

144,035  67 


Total 24.335,068    90 


From  the  annual  report  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  we 

extract  the  following : 

^'Trbasurt  Dbfartmint,  December  drd,  1845. 
**  In  obedience  to  the  '  Act  supplementary  to  the  act  to  establish  the  Treasury  Department,* 
tlie  undersigned  respectfully  submits  the  following  report. 

''The  receipts  and  eipenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  dOtb  of  June,  1845,  were  as 
follows : 
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Rscsim  and  Means  for  the  Year  ending  the  S 

Pitm  caatomt 

Fran  mIm  of  public  lands 

From  muoeUaneoiM  aoofow 

Total  receipts 

Add  balance  in  treasoiy  July  1, 1844 

Total  means 

The  expenditiures  daring  the  same  fiscal  year  aaooAted  to, 
Learing  a  balance  in  treasury  July  1,  1845,  of 

Thb  estimated  Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  the  fiscal  H 

1846,  are : 

Rbgeipts. 

From  customs,  first  quarter,  by  actual  returns.. 
For  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters,  as  c 

Tora]  from  customs 

Prmn  sales  of  public  lands 

From  miscellaneous  and  incidental  sources 

Total  receipts • 

Add  balance  in  treasury  1st  July,  1845 

Total  means  asestimated 

ExPENniTURES. 
The  actoal  expenditorea  lot  first  quarter,  ending  Um  30th 

her,  1845 

The  estimated  expenditorcs  for  the  other  three  quarter 
1st  of  October,  1845,  to  3eth  of  June,  1848,  are: 
For  cItU  list,  foreign  intercoune,  and  miscellaneens  porp 

Army  proper 

Fortiicatioua,  ordnance,  arming  militia,  &e 

Indian  department 

Pensions 

Intermt  on  public  debt  and  treasury  notes 

Redemption  of  reaidne  of  loan  of  1841 

Treasury  notes  outrtandlng 

Naral  establishment 

Total 

Which  deducted  from  total  means  shore  stated  i  will  leai 
soryoo  the  1st  of  J aly,  1846,  an  estimated  balanee.. .. 

"  But  this  balance  is  subject  to  be  decreased  by  such  adc 
shall  make,  to  be  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  dO 
by  the  sums  which  may  be  presented  for  payment  of  uie  <M 
treasury  notes. 

The  estimated  Receipts,  Means,  and  Expenditures  for  the  fisca 
1846,  and  ending  the  dOth  of  June,  1847, 

Receipts 

From  customs  for  ttie  fiMir  quaitefv «.....•  •....•.••••..•.. 

From  public  lands 

From  miscellaneous  and  incidental  sources 

Total 

Add  estimated  balance  to  be  in  treasary  the  1st  of  July,  184 

Total  estimated  means  for  A  ^cal  year  ending  the  30th  of  Ja 

BxrENDITUBBI. 

The  estimated  expenditure  durisff  the  saase  period,  tIb. 
The  balance  of  the  fDrmer  appi«pi4atfons  wMch  wflt  be  re^ 

expended  in  this  year 

Permanent  and  lodeteite  appropriattons 

Spedfic  appropriationa  asked  for  this  year 

Total  estimated  expenditures 

Which  is  composed  of  the  Mlowtog  particulars,  via. : 

Ciril  list,  foreign  intercourse,  and  misceUaneoos 

Army  proper 

Fortifications,  ordnance,  arming  militia,  Ac 

Pensions 

Indian  department 

Narsl  establishment 

Interest  on  public  debt 

Which,  deducted  from  the  total  of  means  before  stated,  gh 
mated  balance  on  the  1st  of  July,  1847,  of. 
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The  Tariff.— The  receipU  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  are  less  by  2,011,885  dollars  90 
cents,  than  the  receipts  of  the  same  quarter  last  year.  Among  the  causes  of  decrease  is  the 
progressive  diminution  of  the  importation  of  many  high-protected  articles,  and  the  substitution  of 
rival  domestic  products.  For  the  nine  months  ending  June  SO,  184d^  since  the  present  tariff,  the 
average  of  duties  upon  dutiable  imports  was  equal  to  87  dollars  84  1-10  cents  per  cent ;  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1844,  33  dollars  85  9-10  cents  per  cent ;  and  for  the  year  ending  June  SO, 
J 845,  29  dollars  90  per  cent — showing  a  ^reat  diminution  in  the  average  per  centage,  owins  in 
part  to  increased  importation  of  some  articles  bearing  the  lighter  duties,  and  decreased  importauons 
of  others  bearing  the  higher  duties.  Tlie  revenue  irom  ad  valorem  duties  last  year  exceeded  that 
realised  from  specific  duties,  altliough  the  average  of  the  ad  valorem  duties  was  only  23  dollars 
57  cents  per  cent,  and  the  average  of  the  specific  duties  41  dollars  30  cents— presenting  another 
strong  proof  that  lower  duties  increase  the  revenue.  Among  the  causes  tending  to  augment  the 
revenue,  are  increased  emigration  and  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The  estimates  for  the  expendi- 
tures of  184G  are  based  chiefly  upon  appropriations  made  by  Congren.  The  estimated  expendi- 
tures of  1847  are  founded  upon  data  furnished  by  the  several  departments,  and  are  less  by 
4, 108,238  dollars  65  cents  than  those  of  the  preceding  year.  These  estimates  are  submitted  in 
the  full  conviction  that,  whenever  Congress,  guided  by  an  enlightened  economy,  can  diminish 
the  expenditures  witliout  injury  to  the  public  interest,  such  retrei^hment  will  be  made  so  as  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  liasten  the  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt,  reduced  on  the 
1st  of  October  last  to  17,057,445  dollars  52  cents. 

In  suggesting  improvements  in  the  revenue  laws,  the  following  principles  have  been 
adopted: 

1st.  That  no  more  money  should  be  collected  than  is  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  govem- 
■lent,  ecoaomicallv  administered. 

2nd.  That  no  duty  be  imposed  on  any  articles  above  the  lowest  rate  whicli  will  yield  the  laii^est 
amount  of  revenue. 

3rd.  That,  below  such  rate,  discriminatioa  ma^  be  made,  descending  in  the  scale  of  duties ;  or, 
for  imperative  reasons,  the  articles  may  be  placed  in  the  list  of  those  free  from  all  duty. 

4th.  That  the  maximum  revenue  duty  should  be  imposed  on  luxuries. 

5th.  That  all  minim ums,  and  all  specific  duties  should  be  abolished,  and  ad  valorem  duties 
substituted  in  their  place—care  being  taken  to  ffuard  against  fraudulent  invoices  and  under-valua- 
tion,  and  to  assess  tlie  duty  unon  the  actual  manet  value. 

6th.  That  the  duties  should  be  so  imposed  as  to  operate  as  equally  as  possible  throughout  the 
Union,  discriminatins  neither  for  nor  against  any  dass  or  section. 

No  horizontal  sciJe  of  duties  b  recommended ;  because  such  a  scale  would  be  a  refusal  to  dis- 
criminate for  revenue,  and  might  sink  that  revenue  below  the  wants  of  the  government.  Some 
articles  will  yield  the  largest  revenue  at  duties  that  would  be  wholly  or  partially  prohibitory*  in  other 
cases.  Luxuries,  as  a  general  rule,  will  bear  the  higliest  revenue  duties ;  but  even  some  very 
costly  luxuries,  easily  smuggled,  will  bear  but  a  light  duty  for  revenue,  whilst  other  articles,  of 
groat  bulk  and  weight,  will  bear  a  higher  duty  for  revenue.  Tliere  is  no  instance  within  the  know- 
ledge of  tliis  department,  of  any  horizontal  tarifiT  ever  having  been  enacted  by  any  one  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Tliere  must  be  discrimination  for  revenue,  or  the  burden  of  taxation  must 
be  augmented,  in  order  to  bring  the  same  amount  of  money  into  tlie  treasury.  It  is  difficult  also 
to  adopt  any  arbitrary  maximum,  to  which  an  inflexible  aduerence  must  be  demanded  in  all  cases. 
Tlius,upon  brandy  and  spirits  a  specific  duty,  varying  as  an  equivalent  ad  valorem  from  180  to  261 
per  cent  yields  a  Urge  revenue,  yet  no  one  would  propose  either  of  tliese  rates  as  a  maximum. 
Tlicse  duties  are  too  high  for  revenue,  from  the  encouragement  they  present  for  smugsling  these 
baneful  luxuries  ;  yet  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  upon  brandy  and  spirits  would  be  far  below  the  revenue 
standard,  would  greatly  diminish  the  income  on  these  imports,  require  increased  burdens  upon  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  would  revolt  the  moral  sense  of  the  whole  community.  There  are  many 
other  luxuries  which  will  bear  a  much  higher  duty  for  revenue  than  20  percent ;  and  the  only  true 
maximum  is  that  which  experience  demonstrates  will  bring,  in  each  case,  the  larsest  revenue  at  tlie 
lowest  rateuf  duty.  Nor  should  maximum  revenue  duties  be  imposed  upon  aO  articles  ;  for  this 
would  yield  too  large  an  income,  and  would  prevent  all  discrimination  within  tlie  revenue  standard, 
and  re<iuire  necessaries  to  be  taxed  as  high  as  luxuries.  But,  whibt  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  any 
horizontal  scale  of  duties,  or  even  any  arbitrary  maximum,  experience  proves  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  will  yield  the  largest  revenue.— There  are ,  however,  a  few 
exceptions  above,  as  well  as  many  below  this  standard.  Thus,  whilst  the  lowest  revenue  duty  on 
most  luxuries  exceeds  20  per  cent,  there  are  many  costly  articles,  of  small  bulk  and  easily  smuggled, 
which  would  bring  perliaps  no  revenue  at  a  duty  as  high  as  20  per  cent ;  and  even  at  the  present 
rate,  7^  per  cent,  they  will  yield  in  most  cases  a  small  revenue ;  whilst  coal,  iron,  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses, articles  of  great  bulk  and  weight,  yielded  last  year  six  millions  of  revenue,  at  an  average 
rate  oJT  duty  excelling  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  These  duties  are  far  too  high  for  revenue  upon 
all  these  articles,  and  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the  revenue  ttandard  ;  but  if  Congren  desire  to  obtain 
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the  largest  revenue  from  duties  on  these  articles,  those  duties,  attj 
exceed  *20  per  cent,  ati  valorem. 

"  WAREiiorsiNG  System. — Prior  to  the  30th  of  June,  1842,  a 
of  duties  ;  since  which  date  they  have  been  collected  in  cash.  ] 
tarift'of  1842,  our  trade  in  foreign  imports  re-exported  abroad  affo 
mcnt  to  our  merchants  and  freight  to  our  commercial  mariDe»  I 
voyage  ;  hut  since  the  last  tarifi'  this  trade  is  being  lost  to  the  co 
hereto  annexed.  The  total  amount  of  foreign  imports  re-expoi 
the  Inst  tariff,  both  of  free  and  dutiable  goods,  is  33,384,394  dol 
three  years  (except  during  the  war)  since  1793,  and  less  than  wai 
several  years.  The  highest  aggregate  of  any  three  years  was  17^ 
aggregate  41,315,705  dollars — being  in  the  years  1794,  1795,  an 
goods  are  not  distinguished  in  this  particular  from  dutiable  goods 
show  the  following  result :  during  the  three  years  since  the  tarii 
imports  re-exported  was  12,590,811 — being  less  than  in  any  on< 
1820,  the  lowest  aggregate  of  any  three  years  since  that  date  b 
57,727,293.  Even  before  the  cash  duties,  for  five  years  preceding 
of  dutiable  goods  re-exported  was  24,796,241  dollars;  and  for  tn< 
66,784,192  dollirs— showing  a  loss  of  28,020  dollars  49  cents  of  c 
the  tariff  of  1828.  The  great  diminution  of  this  most  valuable  1 
combined  result  of  cash  dutiesand  of  the  high  tariff  of  1842.  If 
is  believed  they  should  be,  the  only  sure  method  of  restoring  this  I 
housing  sj'stem,  by  which  the  foreign  imports  may  be  kept  in  st 
are  required  for  re-exportation  abroad,  or  consumption  at  home- 
at  the  time  when  for  that  purpose  they  are  taken  out  of  these  st 
arc  paid,  and,  if  re-exported,  tliey  pay  no  duty,  but  only  the  c 
present  svstem,  the  merchant  introduces  foreign  imports  of  the  va 
now,  besides  the  advance  for  the  goods,  make  a  further  advance 
dollars  for  the  duties.  Under  such  a  system  but  a  small  amoun 
drawbacks :  and  the  higher  the  duty  the  larger  must  be  tlie  adva 
for  re-exportation. 

The  imports  before  payment  of  duties,  under  the  same  regiilat 
in  transit  to  Canada,  may  be  taken  from  warehouse  to  warehouse 
to  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati.'and  Louisville— from  New  Orleans  to  Nj 
St.  Louis — and  warehoused  in  these  and  other  interior  ports,  tl 
the  goods  are  taken  out  of  the  warehouse  and  out  of  the  original  pi 
tion  ;  thus  carr}'ing  our  foreign  commerce  into  the  interior  with 
business  and  cheaper  supplies  throughout  the  countr}'. 

It  will  introduce  into  our  largo  ports  on  or  near  the  seaboan 
re-exported  with  our  own,  to  supply  the  markets  of  the  world, 
sumer,  by  deducting  the  interest  and  profit  that  are  now  charged 
ing  up  the  marts  of  our  own  commerce,  and  giving  profitable  em 
marine.  It  will  greatly  increase  our  revenue  by  augmenting  oui 
ports  ;  and  is  respectfully  recommended  to  Congress  as  an  import 
proposed  for  their  consideration. 

The  act  of  the  3rd  of  March  last,  allowing  a  drawback  on  forei 
ports  to  Canada,  and  also  to  Santa  ¥6  and  Chihuahua,  in  Mexic 
effect  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  department,  and  is  b^ 
results — especially  in  an  augmented  trade  in  the  supply  of  forei| 
own  ports.  Indeed,  this  law  must  soon  give  to  us  the  whole  of  t 
period  when  the  St.  Lawrence  is  closed  by  ice,  and  a  large  propo 
result  would  be  still  more  beneficial  if  Canada  were  allowed  to 
nations  in  transitu  through  our  own  railroads,  rivers,  and  canah 
ports.  Such  a  system,  whilst  it  would  secure  to  us  this  valuablt 
business  on  our  rivers,  lakes,  railroads,  and  canals,  as  well  as  aug 
soon  lead  to  the  purchase,  by  Canada,  not  only  of  our  foreign  ex| 
our  American  products  and  fabrics,  to  complete  an  assortment, 
relations  with  Canada  would  become  more  intimate,  and  more  an 
would  be  secured  to  our  people. 

I^uhmc  Lands  — The  net  proceeds  of  these  sales  paid  into  t 
rear  was  2.077,022  dollars  30  cents  ;  and  from  the  first  sales  in  1 
i.isf  was  J  IR,r>(J7,!j.'V>doll.'irs  f>l  crnts.  The  average  annual  sale! 
nnlliou-  of  arret,  yet  the  ajrgroiMte  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  in 
.0 1 .2*8,r»r»7  dollars  82  cents.  '  Those  large  sales  were  almost  exc 
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can  only  he  obviated,  at  all  times,  by  confining  the  sales  to  settlers  and  cultivators  in  limited  quan 
titles,  sufficient  for  farms  or  plantations.  Tlie  price  at  wliicli  the  public  lands  should  be  sold  is 
an  important  question  to  the  whole  country,  but  especially  to  the  people  of  the  new  states,  living 
mostly  remote  from  the  seaboard,  and  who  have  scarcely  felt  the  presence  of  the  government  in 
local  expenditures,  but  chiefly  in  the  exhaustion  of  their  means  for  purchases  of  public  lands  and 
for  customs.  The  public  lands  are  not  of  the  same  value  ;  yet  they  are  all  fixed  at  one  unvarying 
price,  which  is  far  above  tlie  value  of  a  large  portion  of  these  lands.  The  quantity  now  subject  to 
entry  at  the  minimum  price  of  I  dollar  25  cents  per  acre  is  1«'):),:)07,457  acres,  and  I09,0*'i5,d45 
acres  in  addition,  to  wliich  the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished —being  an  aggregate  of 
24*2,34*2,80*2  acres,  and  requiring  a  century  and  a  quarter  to  complete  the  sales  at  the  rate  they 
have  progressed  heretofore — without  including  any  of  the  unsold  lands  of  Texas  or  Oregon,  or  of 
the  vast  region  besides  to  which  the  Indian  title  is  not  yet  extinguished. 

Sob-Treasury.— Tlie  only  proper  course  for  the  government  is  to  keep  its  own  money  separate 
from  all  l)anks  and  bankers,  in  its  own  treasury — whether  in  the  mint,  branch  mints,  or  other 
government  agencies —and  to  use  only  gold  and  silver  coin  in  all  receipts  and  disbursements.  The 
business  of  the  countiy  will  be  more  safe  when  an  adequate  supply  of  specie  is  kept  within  ou  r 
limits,  and  its  circulation  encouraged  by  all  the  means  within  the  power  of  this  government.  I  f 
this  government,  and  the  states,  and  the  people,  unite  in  suppressing  the  use  of  specie,  an  adequate 
supply,  for  want  of  a  demand,  cannot  be  Kept  within  our  limits  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  business 
and  currency  of  the  countr}*  will  be  perilous  and  uncertain.  It  will  be  completely  within  the 
power  of  the  banks,  whose  paper  will  constitute  the  exclusive  circulation  of  the  whole  community. 
rior  will  it  be  useful  to  establish  a  constitutional  treasury,  if  it  is  to  receive  or  disburse  the  paper 
of  banks.  Separation  from  the  banks  in  that  case  would  be  only  nominal,  and  no  addition  would 
be  made  to  the  circulation  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  constitutional  treasury*  could  be  rendered  a  most  powerful  auxiliary  of  the  mint  in  aug- 
mentinfi:  tlic  specie  circulation.  The  amount  of  public  money  which  can  be  placed  in  the  mint 
is  now  limited  by  law  to  one  million  of  dollars  ;  and  to  tliat  extent  it  is  now  used  as  a  depository, 
and  as  a  means  of  increasing  our  coinage.  It  is  suggested  that  this  limitation  may  be  so  modified 
OS  to  permit  the  use  of  our  mint  and  branch  mints  for  a  much  larger  sum  in  connexion  with  the 
constitutional  treasury.  The  amount  of  public  money  received  at  New  York  greatly  exceeds  tliat 
collected  at  all  other  points,  and  would  of^  itself  seem  to  call  for  a  place  of  public  deposit  there  ; 
in  view  of  which,  the  location  of  a  branch  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States  at  that  city  would  be 
most  convenient  and  useful.  Tlie  argument  used  against  a  constitutional  treasury,  of  the  alleged 
insecurity  of  the  public  funds  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  and  especially  the  vast  amount  collected 
nt  Nt^w  York,  will  be  entirely  obviated  by  such  an  establishment.  Tlie  mint  of  the  United  States 
lias  now  been  in  existence  62  years.  It  lias  liad  the  custody  of  upwards  of  1 14,000,000  of  dollars  ; 
and  during  this  lone  period  of  time  there  never  has  been  a  loss  of  any  of  its  specie  in  the  mint  by 
the  Kuverumcnt.  fhe  mint  at  Philadelphia  is  now  conducted  with  great  efficiency,  by  tlic  ahfc 
nnd  faithful  officer  at  the  head  of  that  establishment,  whose  general  supervisory  authority,  without 
leavin-:  the  parent  mint,  might  still  bo  wisely  extended  to  the  branch  at  New  York.  Besides  the 
utility  of  such  :i  branch  as  a  place  for  keeping  safely  and  disbursing  the  public  money,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  roinage  might  be  greatly  augmented  by  the  existence  of  a  branch  of  the  mint  at  tliat 
great  city.  It  is  there  that  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  is  annually  collated— the  whole  of  which, 
under  tlie  operation  of  the  constitutional  treasur}',  would  be  received  in  specie.  Of  that  amount 
a  verj' large  sum  would  be  received  in  coin  of  other  countries,  and  especially  in  foreign  gold  coins — 
all  of  which  could  he  spciMlily  converted,  upon  the  spot,  into  our  own  coins  of  gold  and  silver. 
Tlie  amount  alst>  of  such  foreign  coin  brought  by  emigrants  to  the  city  of  New  York  is  very  con- 
siderable—a  lari;e  portion  of  which  would  find  its  way  to  the  branch  of  the  mint  for  rc-coinage. 

A  considerable  auiouut  of  foreign  gold  coin  has,  during  the  present  year,  under  the  directions 
of  this  departuK'tit.  been  converted  into  American  gild  coin  ;  but  the  process  would  be  much 
more  rapid  if  aided  by  the  organisation  of  the  constitutional  treasury,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  of  the  mint  at  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  the  union.  With  the  mint  and  branch 
mints  i\s  depositories,  the  sum  remaining  in  the  hands  of  other  receivers  of  public  money,  whether 
of  lands  or  customs,  would  he  inconsiderable,  and  tiie  government  could  be  readily  protectinl  from 
all  losses  of  such  sums  by  adequate  bonds,  and  the  power,  by  law,  to  convict  and  punish  as 
criminals  all  who  embez/le  the  public  mone}'3. 

The  foregoing  tables  and  statements  complete  our  historical  statistics  of  the 
currency  and  finances  of  the  United  States. 

Under  circumstances  of  great  national  difficulties^  which  involved  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  of  the  citizens,  and  the  independence  of  the  republic,  wc  be 
lieve  the  |)oople  uf  the  United  States  would  consent  to  be  taxed  for  that  purpo^^ 
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even  as  highly  as  the  people  of  England  have  pati< 
but  we  cannot,  at  the  expense  of  truth,  flatter  An 
zens  would  consent  long  to  pay  taxes,— direct  ts 
for  carrying  on  a  war  with  any  European  power^ 
for  a  cause  which  did  not  involve  the  independenc 
of  her  citizens, — and  the  domestic  happiness  of  thi 
lings. 

The  demagogues  who  live,  and  speak,  and  ac 
popularitj/ i*  ruinous  in  all  countries,  but  especi 
conductors  or  editors  of  the  most  immoral  portio 
whom  are  certainly  not  natives  of  America,  may  exc 
lature  and  executive  into  a  declaration  of  war ;  bi 
and  our  judgmeiit,of  America,  and  of  the  Ameria 
war  would  be  of  short  duration ; — and,  that  howevei 
tries,  its  injuries  to  American  trade  and  credit, 
tend  from  financial  difficulties,  to  alienate  the  sev 
interest,  from  one  another. 

Rather  than  obtrude  our  own  reasons  in  a  worl 
throughout,  generally,  given  the  opinions  and  authoi 
statesmen ;  and  we  cannot  conclude  this  article  bett 

♦  "  The  people  of  these  states  are,  by  the  favour  of  Provide 
feriDgs,  cflforts  and  virtues  of  tlieir  ancestors,  aided  by  our  geoi 
advantages,  in  the  enjoyment  of  many  privileges,  rights,  and  bl 
safe  from  the  encroachments  or  the  invasion  of  the  most  corrup 
gogues  into  whose  hands  the  nation  may,  sooner  or  later,  be  de: 
among  these  privUega  and  blessings,  Jreedom  of  opinion  ondjreedon 
magistrate  of  the  union,  or,  when  he  is  selected  and  chosen,  of 
ministers,  persons  who,  in  the  estimation  of  the  most  enlighte 
minded  portion  of  his  fellow-citizens,  are  the  best  qualified  for  i 
nected  with  those  high  stations. 

'*It  is  true,  that  the  right  of  voting  is  free  enough,  and  in  an 
election,  an  elector,  imbued  with  more  than  a  common  share  of 
order  to  save  his  country  from  the  misfortune  of  falling  into  th( 
double  or  quadruple  his  vote,  or  perhaps  go  to  a  greater  cxter 
character  as  to  seem  to  require  such  a  liberal  use  of  this  republic 
he  sliall  show  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  belongs  to  the  regul 
it  is,  as  in  the  ancient  republics,  to  see  that  no  harm  shall  coro< 
class  of  men  there  is  no  want  of  deference  in  the  business  of  scle 
under  the  government,  but  that  the  mass  of  the  nation,  by  whi 
navigators,  merchants,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  and,  in  nnc,  t 
all.  and  who,  when  the  country  is  in  danger,  fi^ht  all— that  this  gr 
those  who  own  the  soil,  the  snips,  the  ractories,  the  workshops, 
country,  as  well  as  the  honest  and  industrious  labourers  who  an 
by  them,  have  any  influence  in  the  selection  of  candidates  for  ( 
well-informed  ancf  prudent  persons  will,  we  conceive,  affirm. 

"  In  respect,  however,  to  the  high  officers  of  government,  wl 
circumstances  there  have  been  forced  upon  an  executive,  by  the 
of  experience,  ability,  and  of  independent  minds,  it  has  often  b« 
main  in  the  cabinet,  without  such  a  sacrifice  of  their  intellectual, 
as  no  one,  of  a  mind  and  character  requisite  for  the  due  perfomu 
the  office  of  cabinet  minister,  would  submit  to,  or  to  which  he 
could  submit,  ^ritVioul  a  \o8&  ol  ^\]\^v(:  «ax«^\si/\\  TMXVcA^^m  self 
/uctureri. 
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Hfnnions  upon  revenue  and  finance, — a  subject,  which  wc  commcnocd  by  obscrv- 
ifig,  the  power  of  modem  states  chiefly  depend* 

The  president  of  the  United  States  may  be  one  of  the  mo«t  honest  men  and 
patriots  alive  on  his  election  to  oflSoe  :  that  is  if  he  could  have  passed  with  purity 
through  the  previous  acts  of  his  publiclife.  But  howi»  he  to  maintain  thepc^larity 
that  will  cither  enable  him  to  administer  hxa  high  functions,  or  leave  him  any  chance 
of  being  re-elected.  The  history  of  the  two  presidentships  of  General  Jackson 
afford  ample  means  of  unra\xUing  and  exposing  the  system  or  practice*  A  man 
loss  pure,  who  merely  adapted  his  views  to  meet  popularitvi  and  posjsessing  Uio 
great  abilities  of  Mr  Calhoun*  would,  in  the  case  of  that  statesman,  have  cer- 
tainly been  before  this  time  elected  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States. 

In  1835,  during  the  administration  of  GeneralJackson,  who  was  supposed  tl>e 

most  sternly  virtuous  of  men,  wc  find  the  following  passage  in  one  of  Mr.  Cal*  ^ 

houn*!?  speeches  : — 

I  muxt  content  myself  with  saying,  that  there  never  was  a  period  in  which  our  iniU- 
iuiiun$  w«rt^  in  greater  danger,  and  wben  our  country  called  more  imploringly  for  relief* 
It  ii  impottsible  for  any  one  who  has  not  been  an  eye-witne»s  to  realise  the  rapid  corrup- 
'  til  and  degeneracy  of  the  g;overnment  wiihin  the  last  ten  years.     So  callous  hai  tha^ 
Eisibility  of  th«  community  became,  thai  lhiug»  are  now  not  only  tolerated,  but  ara4 
"  at  any  other  period,  would  have  prostrated  the  administration 

In  fact,  to  prove  corruption  *ind  abn«f».   but  strengthens  the 
Lkou   Ii)   ilm    aflVctions  of  lliat  powerful   and  disc  'rps^  which  is  the 

ort  of  those  in  power,  nnd  which  unfortunately  hav  -lied  so  command* 

tng  nn  mHuencc  over  public  opinion.     Of  this  melancholy  and  alarunnjjr  tvuth,  wo  hav<8i 
had  of  late  many  striking:  illustrations.     It  it  time  for  the  people  to  reflect.     A  state  orl 
ihintcs  so  corrupt  cannot  long  eaist,  and  masti  if  not  reformed^  lead  to  convulsbn  and 
efolulitm/* 

We  findy  in  a  speech  delivered  bf  Mr.  Bell,  who  had  previously  fiHed  the 
chair  as  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  who  had  been  a  member  of 
Am  cabinet,  the  following  remarkable  passage  : — 

**  Did  it  ever  strike  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  fery  few  of  the  leadings  men  of  this 
I  y  have  been  consistent  tn  their  opinions  and  course  upon  any  one  subject,  however 
...  at  important?  Whatever  it  is  that  stamps  the  course  of  so  many  Anteric7\n  states- 
men BO  utitivourably  in  this  respect,  would  be  a  subject  of  interesting  inquiry^  Whether 
It  springs  from  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  our  frequent  elections,  and  the  eagerness  of 
most  men  to  acquire  present  popnl:trity  and  power^  at  any  sacrtflce,  and,  consequently* 
tbeir  readiness  to  adjust  their  prtuciples  to  the  current  of  public  sentiment  at  the  moment. 
Of  to  sotne  other  cause,  I  leave  others  to  decide ;  but,  whatever  it  is,  in  any  other  country 
nvhere  there  is  a  shadow  of  freedom,  in  England  eiipecially,  t]  i  ^ 

no  public  man  whu  h.id  siguahscd  his  course  by  one-half  the 
which  hare  marked  the  course  of  those  who  arc  most  forward  lu  ihcir  ^i 
measure,  would  carry  ihe  slightest  weight  or  reipect  with  them*     Indeed,  w 


does  it  make  what 
he  may  prefer  to  ad 
rets  into  power?  i> 
h  known  thrit  ontv 
period  an! 
now  eijioti..-  .  i      . 
lay  any  ju«t  claim  t 
mm^  upon  any  one 

Mr.  Bell  adverted  aftcrvrards  to  changes  tot  popularitif ^  m  tes^ja^  v^  "^^  ^"^^ 


our  candidate  for  popular  snpnort  may  avow,  or  w  I 
he  may  be  allowed  to  say  Ar  has  rhamjrd^  the  mi 
right  ought  any  man's  opmions  i 
irs  •iGrn  he  held  opposite  and  Cd 

\  tl»c  champion  of  the  % 

there,  nr,  a  Mngic  ad  * 

ticc,  on  the  ground  of  ♦ 


rith  them,  when  it  j 

!>^w£^  and  at  somei 
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ferent  views  taken  by  the  same  public  men  with  res 
other  important  national  measures.  Mr.  John  Js 
greatest  men  of  his  time,  and  he  always  enjoyed  the 
dence  of  Washington. 

"  Knowing  both  from  history  and  experience,"  obser 
Wilberforce,  *'  that  men  and  other  creatures  will  genera 
characters,  1  have  met  with  few  disappointments  in  th: 
estimable  is  certainly  of  great  value,  but  the  transient  prais 
blown  on  and  off  by  the  passing  breeze,  can  weigh  but  1 
semble  those  of  the  ocean,  and  they  both  depend  on  win< 
tural  and  common  to  afford  matter  for  surprise  or  irritatioi 
be  pitied  rather  than  blamed,  when,  mistaking  dema$;ogu 
the  demerit  of  those  they  appoint  to  manage  the  public  a( 

Even  the  great  Washington  did  not  escape  the 
and  Mr.  Jay  was  burned  in  effigy  for  having  conclu 
which  saved  America  from  another  expensive  war,  ai 
republic     Mr.  Lee,  of  Boston,  observes  (1843)  in 

"  The  influence  and  power  gained  by  this  body,  the 
base  and  profligate  persons,  over  the  ignorant,  the  thought) 
with  the  absolute  control  they  acquire  over  the  more  idle, 
of  the  community ,ybrm  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  du 
ment — to  institutions  which ^  upon  the  general  suffrage  p 
of  political  power  to  t?ie  wise  and  the  foolish,  to  the  well 
the  industrious  and  the  idle^  and  worse  than  all,  which  p 
irreligious^  abandoned  person  on  a  level  with  the  most  en 
citizen  in  the  country. 

"  Now,  according  to  information  before  the  public,  th 
lease  half  a  million  of  electors  who,  either  from  an  abser 
knowledge — reading  and  writing — or  from  moral  defects 
character,  are  wholly  incompetent  to  a  rational  use  of  the 
from  the  ordinary  increase  of  population,  it  is  certain  i 
twenty-four  years,  be  extended  to  at  least  a  million,  it  m 
that  of  all  countries  on  earth  there  is  here  laid  open  to  th< 
the  mask  of  the  ^friend  of  the  people  y  the  widest  field  < 
careless  or  an  undiscerning  spectator  of  passing  events,  i 
who  does  not  perceive  the  progressive  movements  of  thi 
rapid  declension  of  the  character  of  the  Federal  Goverfu 
metits,  in  the  estimation  and  confidence  of  men  of  refiecti 
whichever  of  the  great  political  parties  they  may  belong, 

"  It  is  this  numerous  body  of  persons,  inteUectuaUy  of 
exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage ^  and  a  portion  of  whom, 
will  be  ever  ready  for  the  performance  of  any  work  assigi 
whom  Mr.  Calhoun  must,  we  suppose,  have  referred,  as  co 
disciplined  corps'  which  may  be  relied  upon  to  sustain  an\ 
who  show  a  disposition  to  exercise  their  political  power 
country.  Now,  on  the  supposition  that  the  demagogues 
army  of  political  automata — who  are  as  much  under  the 
figures  of  a  chess-board  are  at  the  command  of  the  play 
them  from  controlling  the  elections  ?  What  is  there,  we  s 
plined  and  desperate  corps  of  political  operatives,  who,  toh\ 
ing  portion  of  the  community  are  engaged  in  their  honest 
stantly  in  a  state  of  mischievous  activity  under  the  stimulati 
fligate  conductor  ?     ViVv^X  *\^  vW^^  >«^  «Ak,  to  hinder  th 
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two  great  contending  parties  who  shall  rule  the  nation  ?  The  answer  to  this  inquiry 
must  be,  we  think,  that  no  reason  can  be  given  why  this  portion  of  the  electors  should 
not  gain  the  control  of  (he  country,  since,  if  reference  be  had  to  the  results  of  the  federal 
elections,  it  will  be  found  that  the  majorities  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  have  never  but 
once  been  so  large  that  a  diversion  of  the  electors  from  one  party  to  the  other,  of  from 
20,000  to  75,000,  would  not  have  decided  the  election.  Even  at  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  who  had  the  largest  majority  of  votes  ever  given,  except  in  Mr.  Munroe's 
case,  where  there  was  no  opposition,  a  transfer  of  73,091  votes  from  his  side  to  that  of 
hia  opponent  would  have  defeated  the  election  of  that  gentleman. 

**  The  practical  operation^  then^  of  our  system  of  free  elections^  as  far  as  they  are 
within  the  influence  and  sway  of  demagogues^  is  to  place  18,000,000  of  people  under 
the  control  of  less  than  75.000,  and  frequently  of  not  half  that  number,  of  the 
most  worthless  and  abandoned  persons  in  the  community — many  op  them  foreigners, 
FRESH  LANDED  UPON  OUR  SHORES,  and  a  portion  of  them  coming  from  the  prisons,  peni' 
tentiuriesy  and  poor-houses  of  Europe^  without  any  knowledge  of  our  institutions,  or 
any  attachment  to  them — and  the  remainder  the  very  scum  and  refuse  of  our  own 
country,  marshalled  under  the  banners  of  persons  of  better  education  than  their  fol^ 
lowers^  and  having  a  still  greater  pre-eminence  over  them  in  every  quality  which  can 
render  a  man  an  object  of  aversion,  disgust,  and  detestation  to  the  intelligent,  reflect" 
ing^  and  well-disposed  part  of  his  fellow-citizeus.'* 

The  following  extracts  are  remarkable  as  bearing  upon  the  same  important 

subject.     They  are  the  opinions  of  a  distinguished  gentleman,  Mr.  Mann,  and 

stated  by  him  before  the  city  magistrates  of  Boston,  in  July,  1843 : — 

'•  Two  danjxers,  equally  fatal,  impend  over  us  ; — the  danger  of  ignorance,  which 
does  not  know  its  duty,  and  the  danger  of  vice,  which,  knowing,  contemns  it.  To  in- 
sure prosperity,  the  mass  of  the  people  must  be  both  well-informed  and  upright ;  but  it 
is  obvious  that  one  portion  of  them  may  be  honest  but  ignorant,  while  the  residue  are 
educated  but  fraud ful. 

'*  With  (he  heroes  and  sages  of  ancient  days,  I  believe  in  the  capability  of  man  for 
self-government — my  whole  soul  thereto  joyously  consenting.  Nay,  if  there  be  any 
heresy  among  men,  or  blasphemy  against  God,  at  which  the  philosopher  might  be  al- 
lowed to  forget  his  equanimity,  and  the  Christian  his  charity — it  is  the  heresy  and  blas- 
phemy of  believing  and  avowing  that  the  infinitely-good  and  all-wise  Author  of  the  uni- 
verse persists  in  creating  and  sustaining  a  race  of  beings  who,  by  a  law  of  their  nature, 
are  for  ever  doomed  to  sufl'er  all  the  atrocities  and  agonies  of  mis^ovcrnment,  either  from 
the  hands  of  others  or  from  their  own.  The  doctrine  of  the  inherent  and  necessary  dis- 
ability of  mankind  for  self-government  should  be  regarded,  not  simply  with  denial,  but 
with  abhorrence — not  with  disproof  only,  but  with  execration. 

"Still,  if  asked  the  broad  question,  whether  man  is  capable  of  self-government,  I 
must  answer  it  conditionally.  If  by  man,  in  the  inquiry,  is  meant  the  Feejee  Islanders  ; 
or  the  convicts  of  Botany  Bay  ;  or  the  people  of  Mexico,  and  some  of  the  South  American 
Republics  (so  called) ;  or  those  as  a  class  in  our  own  country ^  who  can  neither  read  nor 
ttrite ;  or  those  who  can  read  and  write,  ond  who  possess  talents  and  an  education,  by 
force  of  which  they  get  treasury,  or  post  office,  or  bank  appointments,  and  then  abscond 
with  all  the  money  they  can  steal; — I  answkr  UNnrsiTATJNGLY  that  man,  or  RATnER 
tucn  &IEN,  ARE  NOT  FIT  FOR  si^  L  P-GOVF.RNMENT.  Fatuity  and  guilt  are  no  more  certain  to 
destroy  an  individual,  or  a  family  over  which  they  preside,  than  they  are  to  destroy  a 
government  into  whose  rule  they  enter.  Politics  have  been  beautifully  defined  to  be  the 
art  of  making  a  people  happy.  Such  men  have  no  such  art ;  but,  with  power  in  their 
hands,  they  would  diaw  down  personal  and  disperse  universal  misery." 

Mr  Mann  then  adverts  to  the  right  of  voting  at  elections  by  convicted  felons 

and  the  picture  which  he  draws,  and  which  is  corroborated  by  others,  is  certainly 

appalling : — 

VOL.  IT.  7  R 
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**  The  number  of  convicU  at  present  in  confioement  i 
prisons  of  the  union  is  very  nearly  four  thousand  seven  hu 
rage  duration  of  their  imprisonment  is  about  four  years, 
for  crime,  in  common  gaols  and  houses  of  correction,  is  n< 
the  average  length  of  their  imprisonment  is  estimated  at  si 
culprits  live,  on  an  average,  but  eight  years  after  their  enh 
palling  number  of  eight^'/ive  thousand  Jive  hundred  convi( 
ers  against  the  laws  of  Grod  and  man — and  almost  univers 
in  our  society,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  them  competent 
states  in  the  union  where,  by  the  constitution  of  the  stat 
any  infamous  oHence,  works  a  forfeiture  of  the  elective  f 
and  true^for  the  wrong  side,  and  to  send  you  and  me  to  ^ 
lieve  there  is  one  state  in  the  union  whose  elections  for  { 
cers  have  not  sometimes  been  so  nearly  a  drawn  game,  th 
— its  own  batallion  of  sin, — would  not  have  been  able  to 
tician  would  call — a  very  respectable  majority." 

*'  Superadded  to  this  standing  army  of  convicted  fell 
the  wrong  side^*  and  ready  and  eager,  under  the  command 
and  feelings — and  of  more  influence  and  power  than  thei 
country  to  perdition.  Besides  that  corps  of  tried  veter 
the  same  political  weight  as  that  of  the  most  responsible, 
sen  of  the  country,  there  is  another  army,  possibly  still  r 
more  powerful  than  the  one  referred  to— of  unconvicted fe 
not  have  committed  such  overt  acts  as  would  bring  them  v 
ties ;  or,  if  otherwise,  who,  from  iheir  cautious  proceeding 
the  ministers  of  the  law,  may  have  evaded  detection  or  esci 
persons,  then,  although  not '  convicted  felons^  are,  nevertl; 
are  possessed  y\{  felonious  sentiments^  or  may  have  been  gi 
right  of  voting,  in  the  hands  of  such  men,  many  of  whon 
education  and  the  benefits  of  respectable  society,  and  soi 
have  influence — is  infinitely  more  dangerous  to  the  safet; 
than  its  exercise  in  the  hands  of  men  stamped  with  the 
criminality.*' 

To  this  class  of  men,  and  to  their  conduct  and 

must  have  alluded  in  the  following  remarks  : — 

•'  Are  not  the  business  relations  of  the  community  con 
speculation  and  knavery  ?  In  mercantile  honour  and  hon 
buyer  and  seller ,  is  there  not  a  taxation  of  all  the  joints  ofth 
The  number  of  fraudulent  bankruptcies^fraudulent  in  tht 
in  the  surrender  of  the  assets — the  rapacity  of  speculation 
the  embezzlement  of  corporate  funds  ;  the  absconding  with  i 
versation  of  government  fiduciaries^  whet/ier  of  a  United 
College  ;  me  repudiation  rf state  delfts ; — and  that  other  ci 
the  criminality  both  of  fraud  and  force— such  as  the  shooti 
to  execute  civil  process,  or  the  burning  of  a  bank  with  at 
debtors,  in  Mississippi,  because  their  notes  had  been  lodged 

**  We  look  with  a  kind  of  contempt^  as  well  as  abhori 
publics  of  South  America,  which  seem  to  be  founded  poll 
upon  earthquakes.  Were  it  not  that  so  much  of  human 
revolutions,  ridicule  would  overpower  indignation  at  the 
diflicult  to  slate  the  number  of  their  overturns,  and  of  lat 
worth  while  to  keep  the  tally  ;  but  probably  the  changes  i 
general  government  have  not  been  much  less  numerous  t 
states,  certainly,  the  changes  of  party  have  been  so  fn 
have  been  their  most  appropriate  coat  of  arms. 
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"  In  one  impariani  parHcmiar^  indeed^  u>e  have  the  advantage  of  our  namesahes  in 
the  eouthem  hemisphere ;  for  our  revolutions  of  party,  asyeU  have  been  bloodless.  How 
long  they  mag  continue  so,  even  in  New  England,  depends  upon  the  measures  we  tahe  to 
give  predominance  to  principle  over  passion  in  the  education  of  the  young, 

**  On  one  of  these  oft-recurring  days,  when  the  fate  of  the  state  or  the  union  is  to 
be  decided  at  the  polls — when,  over  all  the  land,  the  votes  are  falling  thick  as  hail,  and 
we  seem  to  hear  them  rattle  like  the  clangour  of  arms — is  it  not  enough  to  make  the 
lover  of  his  country  turn  pale  to  reflect  upon  the  motives  under  which  they  may  be 
given,  and  the  consequences  to  which  they  may  lead  ?  By  the  votes  of  a  few  wicked 
men,  or  even  of  one  wicked  man,  honourable  men  have  been  hurled  from  office  and 
miscreants  elevated  to  their  places  ;  useful  offices  abolished,  and  sinecures  created  ;  the 
public  wealth,  which  had  supported  industry,  squandered  upon  mercenaries;  enterprise 
crippled  ;  the  hammer  falling  from  every  hand,  the  wheel  stopping  in  every  mill,  the 
sail  dropping  to  the  mast  on  every  sea—and  thus  capital,  which  had  been  honestly  and 
laboriously  accumulated,  turned  into  dross; — in  fine,  the  whole  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment may  be  reversed,  and  the  social  condition  of  millions  changed,  to  gratify  oneman*s 
grudge,  or  prejudice,  or  revenge.  In  a  word,  if  the  votes  which  fall  so  copiously  into  the 
ballot-box  on  our  days  of  election  emanate  from  wise  councils  and  a  loyalty  to  truth, 
they  will  descend  like  benedictions  from  Heaven  to  bless  the  land  and  fill  it  with  song 
and  gladness,  such  as  have  never  been  known  upon  earth  since  the  days  of  Paradise  ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  these  votes  come  from  ignorance  and  crime,  the  fire  and  brim- 
stone that  were  rained  in  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  would  be  more  tolerable. 

**  But  I  have  laboured  to  supererogation  to  show  both  an  existing  and  a  prospective 
deficiency  in  knowledge  for  managing  the  vast  and  precious  interests  of  this  great  nation. 
I  have  shown,  if  not  an  incurable,  yet,  unless  cured,  a  fatal  malady  in  the  heart.  I 
tremble  at  the  catalogue  of  national  crimes  which  we  are  exhibiting  before  heaven  and 
earth  I  The  party  rancour  and  vilification  which  rages  through  our  newspaper  press — in 
utter  forgetfulness  or  contempt  of  the  great  spiritual  law,  that  when  men  pass  from  judg- 
ment to  passion,  they  will  soon  pass  from  passion  to  violence  !  The  fraud,  falsehood, 
bribery,  perjury,  perpetuated  at  our  elections  ;  and  the  spirit  of  wantonness  or  malice,  of 
pride  or  envy,  in  which  the  sacred  privilege  of  voting  is  exercised ;  the  practice  of  double 
eating,  like  parricide  in  Rome,  unheard  of  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  frequent.  Although  in  sonic  of  the  states  a  property  qualification,  and 
in  some  even  a  landed  qualification  is  necessary ;  yet  the  number  of  votes  given  at  the 
last  presidential  election  equalled,  almost  without  a  fraction,  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole 
free  population  in  the  union.  In  one  of  the  states  the  number  of  votes  exceeded,  by  a 
large  fraction,  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population — men,  women,  and  children.  Will  it 
not  be  a  new  foim  of  the  republic — unknown  alike  to  ancient  or  modern  writers — when 
the  question  shall  be,  not  how  many  voters  there  are,  but  how  many  ballots  can  be 
printed  and  put  surreptitiously  into  the  ballot-box  ?  Then  there  is  the  fraudulent  regis- 
tration of  votes  by  the  returning  officers,  because  the  majority  is  adverse  to  their  own 
favourite  candidates,  which  has  now  been  done,  on  a  large  scale,  in  three  of  the  principal 
states  in  the  union  !  The  scenes  of  violence  enacted,  not  only  without^  but  within  the 
Capitol  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  halls,  which  should  be  consecrated  to  order  and  solemnity, 
and  a  devout  consultation  upon  the  unspeakable  magnitude  and  value  of  the  interests  of 
this  great  people,  desecrated  by  outrage,  and  Billingsgate  and  drunken  brawls !  Chal- 
lenges given  and  duels  fought  by  members  of  Congress,  in  violation  or  evasion  of  their 
own  lately  enacted  law  against  them;  and,  within  the  space  of  a  few  days,  a  proud  and 
prominent  member,  from  a  proud  and  prominent  state — the  countryman  of  Washington, 
Jefierson,  and  Madison,  put  under  bonds  to  heep  the  pcace^  like  a  wild,  fresh-landed 
Carib.  In  two  of  our  legislative  assemblies  one  member  has  been  murdered  by  another 
member,  in  open  day,  and  durii.g  the  hours  of  session  ;  in  one  of  the  cases  the  deed 
being  perpetrated  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  assembly,  who  descended  from  his  chair 
and  pierced  the  heart  of  his  victim  with  a  bowie-knife,  and  still  goes  unpunished,  though 
not  unhoDOured.  What  outbreaks  of  violence  all  over  the  country  ;— the  lynching  of 
fife  men  at  one  time  at  Vicksburg — the  mnrder  of  human  beings  by  fires — the  riots  v^nn^^ 
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demolitions  at  New  York,  at  Philadelphia,  at  Baltimore,  s 
and  the  spectacle  of  our  own  more  serene  part  of  the  hea 
by  a  conflagration  of  the  dwelling-place  of  women  and  1 
cited  and  brutally  executed  through  prejudice  and  hostil 
the  liberty  to  protest  against  Protestants,  as  Protestants  pi 

The  opinions  of  a  judicial  authority  of  high  stan< 

from  Judge  MacLean,  of  Ohio,  who  for  fifteen  years 

by  any,  except  two  others)  was  a  Judge  of  the  Suprc 

bunal  of  the  United  States,  may,  we  consider,  be  r 

that  these  opinions  were  given  when  an  application  ws 

he  would  allow  himself  to  be  put  in  nomination  for  t 

"  The  oflice  of  president  (says  Mr.  Mc  Lean)  in  my  o 
also  the  character  of  the  country,  at  home  and  abroad,  by 
office.  High  as  the  presidency  of  this  great  nation  is,  it  r 
price.  It  sinks  below  the  ambition  of  an  honourable  mind 
the  sacrifice  of  the  lufliest  patriotism.  Not  to  name  other 
Jeflferson,  Madison,  and  Munroe,  examples  of  a  high  and 
worthy  of  imitation.  Those  eminent  men,  when  named  f 
posing  on  what  they  had  done,  and  what  their  known  cap 
the  highest  public  trusts,  neither  took,  nor  seemed  to  U 
advancement. 

"  For  many  years  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  tl 
ruinous  effects  of  political  partizanship.  Its  introduction 
has  well  nigh  ruined  our  beloved  country.  Before  this  1 
sense,  our  love  of  country,  and,  so  far  as  parties  are  conc€ 
ing  of  the  heart,  we  were  happy,  as  a  people,  in  the  enjoym 
prosperity.  And  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
foundation  of  all  our  embarrassments.  It  has  been  mainh 
cial  revulsions  we  have  witnessed,  and  it  has  prostrated 
pecuniary  losses,  within  a  few  years  past,  are  almost  beyoi 
but  these  are  scarcely  worthy  of  consideration,  in  comparkS< 
irreparable  loss  of  moral  force  in  our  institutions.  That 
monitions  of  history,  who  supposes  that  a  free  government 
addresses  itself,  with  all  its  influence,  to  the  baser  passions 
leads  to  a  widely  ditfused  corruption  and  consequent  ruin 
can  rescue  our  government  from  this,  the  common  fate  of 
political  action.  This  action  must  be  elevated.  It  must  r 
of  the  nation.  Instead  of  administering  to  the  prostitutec 
must  rest  on  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  public  opinion.  ] 
acts — moral  strength.  Its  aim  should  be  the  general  goo< 
ment  in  making  appointments  to  offices  should  carry  out 
Munroe,  who,  on  a  certain  person  being  recommended  to  I 
friend,  with  good  qualifications,  remarked,  with  earnestness, 
ful  than  I  do  for  personal  acts  of  kindness,  but  in  makii 
high  public  duty  to  perform,  and  1  must  look  to  the  p 
from  these  principles  drove  me  reluctantly  from  politics 
assure  you  that  there  is  no  political  office,  not  even  the  p 
me  again  into  politics,  on  principles  opposed  to  those  whi 
endeavour  to  act.'* 

On  the  question  of  candidates'  pledges  he  observe 
language : — 

♦  The  destruction,  by  a  mob  of  incendiaries,  of  a  Catholic  i 
mainly  to  the  lusUuclvou  o^  ^emoX^  c\y\^\^w. 
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**  Pledgef,  when  given  by  a  candidate  for  public  favour,  should  be  received  with  sus- 

Scion,  as  they  are  generally  made  to  answer  a  particular  purpose,  and  are  seldom  re- 
eemed.  No  one,  perhaps,  should  be  named  for  the  presidency  whose  opinions  on  the 
leading  topics  of  the  day  are  unknown  to  the  public.  Until  within  a  few  years  past, 
pledges  were  not  required  from  the  candidates  for  the  chief  magistracy.  And  I  may  ask, 
what  good  has  resulted  from  this  innovation  ?  Has  it  made  our  chief  magistrates  more 
faithful  to  the  constitution,  and  to  their  general  duties?  Let  a  comparison  of  our  late 
history  with  the  past  answer  this  question.  Who  thought  of  asking  a  pledge  from  the 
venerated  fathers  of  the  republic  abovenamed  ?  A  sound  head,  and  an  honest  heart, 
I  think,  are  the  best  pledges.  These  will  rarely  fail,  whilst  experience  shows  that  pledges 
are  made  to  be  broken." 

The  following  passages  in  Washington's  farewell  address  to  the  people  of  the 

United  States  may  be  said  to  have  been  prophetic ;  and  happy  will  it  be  if  his 

wbe  counsel  shall  be  followed : 

'*  In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen  (says  this  great  and  good  man),  these  counsels 
of  an  old  and  affectionate  friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make  the  strong  and  lasting 
impression  I  could  with ;  that  they  will  control  the  usual  current  of  the  passions,  or  pre- 
vent our  nation  from  running  the  course  which  has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions. But,  if  I  even  may  flatter  myself  that  they  may  be  productive  of  some  partial 
benefit,  some  occasional  good  ;  that  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to  moderate  the  fury 
of  party  spirit,  to  warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue,  to  guard  ttgamsi  the 
impostures  of  pretetided patriotism  ;*  this  hope  will  be  a  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude 
for  your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been  dictated." 

Professor  Sparks^  in  his  life  of  Washington^  says : 

'<Nor  were  his  apprehensions,"  observes  Mr.  Sparks,  ''confined  to  the  defects  io  the 
system  of  government,  and  the  modes  of  administering  it.  The  intrigues  of  designing 
and  unprincipled  men,  little  restrained  by  the  arm  of  an  efficient  power,  were  still  more 
to  be  feared.  '  There  are  errors  in  our  national  government,'  he  said,  '  which  call  for 
correction  ;  loudly  1  would  add.  We  are  certainly  in  a  delicate  situation  ;  but  my  fear 
is  that  the  people  are  not  yet  sufficiently  misled  to  retract  from  error.  To  be  plainer,  I 
think  there  is  more  wickedness  than  ignorance  mixed  in  our  councils.  Ignorance  and 
design  are  difficult  to  combat.  Out  of  these  proceed  illiberal  sentiments,  improper 
jealousies,  and  a  train  of  evils  which  oAentimes,  in  republican  governments,  must  be 
sorely  felt  before  they  can  be  removed.  The  former,  that  is  ignorance,  being  a  fit  soil 
for  the  latter  to  work  in,  tools  are  employed  which  a  generous  mind  would  disdain  to 
use  ;  and  which  nothing  but  time,  and  their  own  puerile  or  wicked  productions,  can 
show  the  incfficacy  and  dangerous  tendency  of.  I  think  often  of  our  situation,  and  view 
it  with  concern.' 

"  Demagogues  are  the  natural  fruit  of  republics ;  and  the  fabled  Upas  could  not  be 
more  poisonous  or  desolating  to  the  soil  from  which  it  springs.  Envious  of  his  superiors, 
panting  for  honours  which  he  is  conscious  he  can  never  deserve,  endowed  with  no  higher 
faculties  than  cunning  and  an  impudent  hardihood,  reckless  of  consequences,  and  gro- 
velling alike  in  spirit  and  motive,  the  demagogue  seeks  first  to  cajole  the  people,  then  to 
corrupt,  and  last  of  all  to  betray  and  ruin  them.  When  he  has  brought  down  the  high 
to  a  level  with  himself,  and  dc|)re>sed  the  low  till  they  are  pliant  to  his  will,  his  work  is 
achieved.  The  treachery  of  a  Cataline  or  a  Borgia  may  he  dictated  by  a  fortunate  acci- 
dent, and  crushed  in  its  infancy;  but  the  demagogue,  under  his  panoply  of  falsehood  and 
chicane,  may  gradually  sap  the  foundations  of  social  order,  and  his  country  may  be  left 
with  no  other  recompense  for  the  ruin  he  has  wrought,  and  the  misery  he  has  caused, 
than  the  poor  consolation  of  execrating  his  name." 

We  have  made  these  extracts  in  order  to  show  how  demagogues  may  endan- 
^  That  patriotism  which,  aocoidiog  to  Dr.  Johnsoo,  is  the  Ui»t  refuge  tf  scoundielt. 
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ger  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth,  and  may  brii 
horrors  of  war,  and  the  financial  disasters  which  mv 
can  only  be  maintained  at  great  expense ;  and  the 
loans  or  heavy  taxation.  The  payment  of  the  first 
the  whole  people  must  voluntarily  or  forcibly  subi 
either  in  Europe  or  America  will  not  serve  long  unl 
ject  of  military  expenses,  Mr.  Lee  makes  the  follow 

**  It  might,  we  think,  be  safely  affirmed,  that  two  or  t 
men,  who  were  not  so  crippled  by  idleness  or  intern perai 
field,  would,  in  this  country,  cost  as  much  in  time  of  war  s 
would  do  in  England,  or  perhaps  twice  that  number  of  £ 
is  true  we  have  millions  of  militia,  who,  as  it  is  said  in  the 
rical  effusions  of  the  day,  are,  on  the  average,  equal 
Leonidas,  Hannibal,  Hector,  Gengis-Khan,  or  General 
ancient  heroes.  Now,  although  no  one,  we  hope,  will  cal 
this  representation  (save  in  its  inadequacy  to  convey  a  f 
still  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  mass  of  the  citizens  of  tl 
too  many  important  and  interesting  objects  in  view  to  off 
or  three  times  the  wages  ordinarily  paid  for  such  a  patric 
could  all  rank  as  high  as  captains,  majors,  colonels,  or  § 
possess  more  than  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 

<'  Admitting,  then,  that  there  is  a  much  greater  share 
this  country  than  in  any  other,  still,  in  such  an  emergenc) 
it  might  be  difficult  to  brin^  those,  who  make  the  highes 
of  those  qualities,  into  action  without  a  compensation  mc 
tory  to  them,  than  the  consciousness  of  serving  their  coun 
as  it  was,  upon  the  nation  by  a  majority  of  only  six  votes, 
to  gratify  the  feelings  of  the  chivalrous  portion  of  the  na 
of  gaining  any  of  the  objects  which  its  promoters  professe 
appeals  to  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  people,  wh< 
representations,  into  a  support  of  that  measure.  The  ev 
with  the  greatest  weight  upon  the  unchivalrous  sections  ( 
furnished  almost  the  sole  military  means  of  sustaining  it. 

*'  The  class  of  persons  most  desirous  of  a  war,  comm< 
governed  many  of  the  promoters  of  the  war  of  1813,  does 
the  nation  to  whom  the  country  must  look  for  its  defence 
flowing  therefrom.  Demagogues  are  more  efficient  in  pla 
and  suffering  position  than  they  are  in  sustaining  and  defi 
war  q/*  1812  taught  the  nation  that  lesson,  though  it  is  tc 
rally  forgotten. 

"  The  only  available  source  of  revenue  is  in  the  duties 
ease  of  war  with  a  naval  power,  will  cease  to  produce  a  J 
from  it  while  the  country  is  at  peace.  The  sum  derivable 
taken,  for  several  years  to  come,  at  an  average  of  about  t 
the  war  of  1812,  while  only  one-fourth  of  the  navy  ol 
against  us,  the  imports  declined  in  value,  as  has  before 
dollars  to  12,965,000  dollars.  Had  the  war  been  contin 
have  been  a  still  greater  reduction  in  their  amount.  The  e 
dollars  to  6,927,441  dollars.  Here  was  a  nation  which  t 
aid  in  the  subjugation  of  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
than  at  this  moment)  deprived  of  its  commerce,  and  its  o 
of  only  two  years'  duration,  and  against  a  nation  nearly 
and  military  Tesoutces  weie  eu^^a^d  in  defending  itself  a 
the  old  world,  aided  b^  T\t^\\^  ^^\\\^  t\.\«^^^  ^^^^^^ 
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"  In  such  a  crippled  condition*  as  regarded  our  revenue,  and,  we  may  add,  its 
Bnances,  and  with  government  credit  too  low  to  borrow  any  considerable  sums,  even  at 
the  enormous  rates  it  had  previously  paid  for  money,  there  was  no  resource  left  but 
direct  taxation,  or  emissions  of  national  paper  money.  The  former  experiment  was  tried, 
but  it  failed  of  success  in  some  of  the  most  chivalrous  states,  the  promoters  of  the  war. 
The  entire  amount  obtained  in  that  way  was  insufficient  for  the  payment  of  a  month* s 
war  expenditure^  and  had  it  been  pushed  to  such  an  extent  as  the  wants  of  the  country 
required,  it  would  have  destroyed  the  popularity  of  the  administration,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  would  have  failed  of  its  accomplishment.  There  is  nothing  which  can  he  deemed 
more  certain^  which  is  connected  with  the  future  y  than  the  determined  opposition  which 
will  ever  be  made  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  any  considerable  amount  of  direct 
taxation.  If  states,  some  of  which  are  among  the  richest  in  the  nation,  will  not  submit 
to  a  tax  of  one- fourth  of  one  per  cent  on  their  capital  to  meet  the  interest  on  debts  in- 
curred for  valuable  improvements  ; — if  they  will  not  submit  to  so  slight  a  burden  for  their 
own  benefit,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  they  would,  in  any  events  likely  to  occur, 
submit  to  6ve,  or,  perhaps,  ten  times  that  ratio  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  national 
objects  ? — of  wars,  for  instance,  from  which  nothing  can  be  expected  but  sufferings  and 
disgrace^  unless  it  be  the  benefits  which  may  be  derived  from  them  by  that  neetfyy  idle, 
thoughtless,  immoral,  or  unreflecting  portion  of  a  nation,  through  whose  instrumentality 
wars  are  usually  forced  upon  a  country  J* 

Mr.  Gouge  makes  the  following  statement,  which  throws  light  upon  some  of 
the  various  schemes  which  had  been  proposed  in  Congress  to  raise  the  means 
of  supporting  the  vrar  by  fraudulent  emissions  of  paper  money,  instead  of  re- 
sorting to  direct  taxation  : — 

"The  infatuation  of  the  high  authorities  of  the  United  States  g:overnment,*'  says  Mr. 
Gouge,  *'  was  as  strong  as  that  of  the  people  and  the  state  legislatures.  War  was  de« 
dared  against  Great  Britain  in  June,  1812,  and  bank  notes  and  bank  credits  were  seized 
on  to  defray  the  expenses  of  fleets  and  armies.  '  The  bank  capital  has  been  stated  at 
75,000,000  dollars,'  said  the  committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  1813-14,  of  which  Mr. 
Eppes  was  chairman.  '  On  this  capital,*  proceeds  Mr.  Eppes,  '  we  may  calculate  with 
safety  on  a  circulation  of  100,000,000  dollars.  From  this  sum  deduct  47,569,120 
dollars,  the  maximum  of  what  is  deemed  necessary  for  circulation,  and  the  sum  remain- 
ing, viz.,  52,430,880,  constitute  the  ability  of  the  moneyed  capitalists  to  loan.  Of  this 
sum  we  propose  to  borrow  30,000,000  dollars.' 

"  In  conformity  with  these  principles,"  continues  Mr.  Gouge,  ''  about  six  millions  of 
dollars  had  been  borrowed,  in  1812,  from  the  banks,  and  about  four  millions  more  from 
individuals,  who  had  obtained  from  the  banks  the  means  of  lending.  These  loans  were 
obtained  at  par.  In  the  next  year  the  government  borrowed  about  20,000,000  dollars, 
for  every  100  dollars  of  which  it  issued  a  certificate  for  113  dollars.  In  the  following 
par  it  borrowed  about  15,000,000  dollars,  for  12,000,000  dollars  of  which  stock  was 
issued  at  the  rate  of  125  dollars  for  100  (paper)  dollars  paid  in.  'Then,'  as  Mr.  Ing- 
ham said  in  Congress,  '  then  it  seemed  impossible  to  boTrrow  further  on  any  terms,'  " 

In  this  emergency  Mr.  Jefferson^  as  remarked  in  Mr.  Gallatin's  pamphlet  of 
1831,  suggested  to  the  government  the  expediency  of  issuing  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  paper ;  and  Mr.  Gallatin^  in  stating  that  fact,  expressed  an 
opinion  that  a  longer  continuance  of  the  war  would  have  driven  the  administra- 
tion to  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure. 

'*The  general  objections,"  says  Mr.  Gallatin,  "  to  paper  issued  by  government  have 
already  been  stated  at  large.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  may  be  times  when 
every  other  consideration  must  ^ield  to  the  superior  necessity  of  saving  or  defending  the 
country.  If  there  ever  was  a  time,  or  a  cause,  which  justified  a  resort  to  that  measure, 
it  was  the  war  of  independence.     It  would  be  doing  gross  injustice  to  the  authors  of  thft. 
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revolatioD  and  founders  of  that  independence  to  confbui 
which,  from  ambitious  views,  have,  without  necessity,  ii 
subjects.  The  old  Congress,  as  the  name  purports,  ws 
tentiaries  delegated  by  the  several  colonies  or  states.  T 
had  not  the  power  to  lay  taxes ;  the  country  was  cor 
exertions  were  necessary  to  resist  the  formidable  power 
tions  were  made,  and  absorbed  all  the  local  resourcea 
United  States  through  the  most  arduous  and  perilous  ; 
operating  as  a  most  unequal  tax,  it  cannot  be  denied  tl 
Jefferson  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  recollection  < 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1814,  he  suggested  the  pr 
government^  of  ftvo  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  paper 
data  in  bis  possession,  underrated  the  great  expenses  of  t 
in  the  state  to  which  the  banks  and  the  currency  had  bee 
of  treasury  notes,  or  other  paper  not  convertible  at  will 
come  necessary,  if  the  war  had  been  of  much  longer  cor 
that  a  similar  state  of  things  will  not  again  occur ;  but 
government  paper  ought  to  be  kept  in  reserve  for  extraoi 

Mr.  Gallatin  was  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury 

1814.     From  his  experience,  knowledge,  financial  si 

a  statesman,  the  opinions  he  entertained  upon  the  i 

of  the  country  and  its  future  prospects  at  the  peric 

the  respect  and  confidence  of  every  fair  and  intellig< 

in  his  views  by  Mr.  Gouge,  who  remarks : 

"  The  news  of  peace  was  received  on  the  1 3th  of  Fel 
arrival  of  this  intelligence  we  must  attribute  the  delivery 
of  a  national  paper  currency,** 

If  the  negotiation  for  peace  had  failed,  there  woi 

decline  in  the  value  of  government  securities  as  to  I 

Jefferson's  plan  of  issuing  assignats  unavoidable. 

taxes  during  the  war  was  under  hve  millions. 

*'  The  entire  revenue  of  the  country,"  says  Mr.  Gou| 
direct  taxes  for  1812,  1813,  and  1814,  averaged  only  twel 
the  peace  establishment  amounted  annually  to  eight  mill 
four  millions,  we  were  endeavouring  to  carry  on  a  war  tn 
the  globe,** 

Mr.  Lee  observes : 

'*  These  facts  afford  one  instance,  among  others,  o( 
wisdom  on  the  part  of  an  administration  that  allowed  itsc 
which  no  possible  benefit  could  be  expected  to  arise  to  a 
had  it  been  successful  in  its  termination.  But  so  far  was 
fully,  it  is  notorious  to  all  acquainted  with  the  facts  in  th 
pute  between  the  countries  was  surrendered  to  ouropponf 
the  formality  of  a  discussion." 

*'  What  might  have  been  the  amount  of  the  national 
war,  had  it  been  continued,  must,  of  course,  be  a  matter 
fragment  only  of  the  military  and  naval  power  of  Great  Bi 
in  consequence  of  the  other  wars  in  which  she  was  engag 
war  of  1812  amounted  to  upwards  of  50,000,000  dollars,  i 
war  continued ;  first,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  d 
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and,  secondly,  from  the  depreciated  valae  of  money  in  which  payments  were  made  into 
the  public  treasury. 

"  The  expenses  of  the  revolutionary  war,  estimated  in  specie,  amounted  to 
135,193,703  dollars.  This  sum  was  raised  by  emissions  of  paper  money  to  the  amount 
of  357,476,541  dollars,  in  addition  to  other  sources  of  revenue  of  slight  amount.  The 
debt  existing  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812  was  upwards  of  130,000,000  dollars.  It 
was  impossible  to  know  the  exact  sum,  as  there  were  outstanding  demands  against  the 
country  to  an  immense  amount,  which  were  not  all  adjusted  and  settled  for  several  years 
after  the  peace.  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  war  department,  in 
1817,  stated,  in  a  speech  made  in  Congress  in  1838,  while  commenting  on  the  bad 
financial  and  fiscal  management  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Madison  during  the  war 
of  1812,  *that  the  affairs  of  that  department  were  utterly  disorganized  (when  he  took 
charge  of  it),  with  not  much  less  than  50,000,000  dollars  of  ouUtanding  and  unset- 
tied  accounts,  and  the  greatest  confusion  prevailed  in  every  branch  of  the  public  service.' 
Mr.  Calhoun  could  justly  have  added,  *  and  such  might  have  continued  to  be  its  condi- 
tion, had  it  been  intrusted  to  persons  so  wholly  incompetent  to  the  performance  of  its 
duties  as  some  of  the  individuals  have  shown  themselves  to  have  been,  who,  of  late 
years,  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  that  department'  If  that  office  had  since  been 
managed  with  as  much  skill,  economy,  and  integrity  as  was  evinced  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  the 
saving,  even  during  the  continuance  of  the  Florida  war,  would  have  amounted  to  many 
millions,  and  perhaps  that  expensive  and  disgraceful  incident  in  our  history  might  have 
have  been  averted. 

**  It  would  appear,  then,  by  the  facts  here  adduced,  that  the  paper  issues  of  the 
revolution  produced  to  the  government  Momcthmg  over  one  epeciefor  three  paper  dollars. 
The  credit  of  the  government,  when  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  commence  the 
issues  of  assign ats  by  an  emission  of  200,000,000  dollars,  was  more  depressed  than 
that  of  the  revolutionary  government  during  its  early  existence.  It  would  have  con- 
tinned  to  decline  as  the  issues  increased,  for  be  it  remembered,  that  the  local  issues  of 
paper  were  far  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  and  wholesome  requirements  of  the  country  for 
some  time  previous  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

**  To  raise  three  hundred  millions  of  value,  the  supposed  expenses  of  a  prolonged 
war,  would  no  doubt  have  required  the  issue  of  three  times  that  amount.  Assummg 
that  calculation  to  be  right,  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  national  debt,  had  the  war  been 
continued  till  1818,  would  have  exceeded  1,000,000,000  dollars.  If  the  government 
had  maintained  the  public  faith  with  its  creditors,  the  interest  on  this  debt,  at  six  per 
cent,  which  is  far  below  the  rate  of  interest  paid  during  the  war  of  1812,  would  have 
been  upwards  of  60,000,000  dollars.  Superadded  to  which  would  have  been  the  or- 
dinary expenses  of  government,  to  the  extent  of  about  20,000,000  dollars. 

At  the  termination  of  the  war,  assuming  it  to  have  continued  till  1818,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  may  be  taken  at  about  9,000,000.  The  customs  and  land  revenue, 
in  1818,  was  about  22,000,000  dollars.  To  meet 'the  deficiency  of  income,  a  direct 
taxation  would  have  besn  necessary  to  the  extent  of  58,000,000  dollars  upon  a  popula* 
lion  of  9,000,000,  everywhere  impoverished  by  a  war,  and  the  anti-commercial  mea- 
sures of  embargo  and  non-intercourse  which  preceded  the  war.  Such  was  the  general 
condition  of  the  country,  but  in  those  sections  whose  staple  products  were  almost  wholly 
dependent  for  their  sale  and  value,  upon  an  exportation  to  foreign  markets,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  reduced  to  a  miserable  state  of  poverty  and  destitution.  How,  indeed,  could 
it  be  otherwise,  when,  during  the  years  1813  and  1814,  the  exports  of  cotton  and  to- 
bacco, on  which  the  population  of  a  large  section  of  the  country  mainly  depended  for 
comfort  and  subsistence,  averaged  only  2,779,000  dollars ;  while  the  export  of  rice  fell 
off  from  3,021,000  dollars  to  230,000  dollars.  This  is  about  as  near  an  utter  extinc- 
tion of  the  commerce  of  the  planting  section  as  might  have  been  expected  had  our  op- 
ponents been  entire  masters  of  that  part  of  the  country. 

**  Under  the  adverse  circumstances  in  which  the  country  was  left  in  1815,  by  the  war 
with  Great  Britain,  and  the  still  worse  state  in  which  it  would  have  been  placed  by  a 
prolongation  of  it  till  1818,  it  may  reasonably  be  estimated  that  an  annual  direct  tax  of 
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58,000,000  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  duties  on  imports  ol 
as  burdensome  on  the  then  existing  population  of  9,000,( 
would  now  be  deemed  to  be  on  the  existing  population  of 
tionably  in  a  much  more  prosperous  condition,  economic 
people  of  these  states  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  18 
tax- paying  ability  of  the  two  periods,  allowing  for  increased  1 
dollars,  in  1819,  would  be  as  great  in  1819,  as  123,00C,(: 

"  A  prolongation  of  the  war  for  three  years  would  hav< 
direct  annual  taxes  of  38,000.000  dollars,  or  123,000,0< 
Lee,  *'  we  icould  ask  evert/  reflecting  man  who  takes  into 
resLstance  f^hich  has  unifornuy  been  made  to  taxation  on 
means  couM  hare  been  devised  to  perstiade  the  nation  to  j 
would  have  been  required  to  overcome  such  an  emergenc\ 
to  attempt  to  answer  such  a  question.  Some  notion,  how 
as  to  what  might  probably  be  done  under  such  circumstan 
occurred  in  the  matter  of  debts  incurred  by  most  of  the  « 

<*  It  will  be  conceded,  we  suppose,  that  if  ever  a  people 
in  their  own  hands,  may  be  expected  to  submit  to  the  pa] 
taxes,  it  must  be  when  their  avails  have  been  expended  fc 
For  instance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  states,  most  of  whom 
purpose  of  constructing  railroads,  canals,  &c.  Now  w 
regards  most  of  them,  for  paying  a  tax  which  would  not 
some  as  the  war  debt  in  question.  Some  of  the  borrowir 
debts  without  ever  pretending  inability  as  an  excuse  for 
preferring  to  be  shociced  at  such  a  dishonourable  course  ai 
themselves  among  the  non-paying  states.  The  former  (^ 
in  the  most  chivalrous  sections  of  the  country;  and  repu 
considered  as  oni^  of  tjie  elements  of  their  chivalry 

The  foregoing  facts  may  be  disregarded  by  mere 

by  those  who  aspire  to   the  distinction — generally 

especially  in   a  republic— of  becoming  military 

talk  of  war  in  the  British  Parliament,  they  may  de< 

Chamber^  and  they  may  raise  a  bluster  about  war  ii 

but  wise  and  good  men  in  America,  as  well  as  in  I 

elusions  in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  the  pasi 

present.      They  will,  therefore,  act  upon  the  conv 

modern  state  does  not  depend  upon  the  number  of 

great  extent  of  territory,  but  on  the  soundness  of  it 

of  an  abundant  treasury :  the  revenues  for  replenishin 

ably  to  the  deliberate  and  permanent  consent  of  the 

upon  sound,  equitable,  and  not  oppressive  principles 
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generally  differs  from  that  of  another.  In  South  Carolina,  not  a  warlike,  but 
an  honourable  state,  which  has  with  fidelity  maintained  its  credit,  direct  and  in* 
direct,  income  taxes  are  levied.*  In  Maine,  the  revenue  is  derived  from  a 
state  and  a  bank  tax,  commission  duty,  and  lands.  In  New  Hampshire, 
which  has  no  debt,  by  a  tax  on  real  property,  by  a  poll  tax  and  a  small  bank  tax. 
In  Massachusetts  the  ordinary  receipts  (exclusive  of  coin  borrowed) 
amounting  to  about  420,000  dollars,  consists  chiefly  of  a  bank  tax,  producing 
about  330,000  dollars  of  revenue,  and  an  auction  duty  yielding  about  55,000 
dollars. — (See  Finances  of  Massachusells.)  In  Rhode  Island,  which  has  no  public 
debt,  the  revenue  is  derived  from  a  tax  on  banks,  pedlars,  lottery  grants,  sales  of 
lottery  tickets,  spirit  licences,  auction  duties,  bank  bonuses,  civil  commissions, 
and  dividends  on  bank  stocks.  Connecticut  has  no  debt,  and  the  revenue 
is  levied  by  one  cent  in  the  dollar,  on  a  rate  called  the  grand  list,  dividends  on 
bank  stock  belonging  to  the  state,  auction  duties,  &c. 

*  The  rates  per  cent,  &c.,  of  taxes  in  South  Carolina  are  increased  or  diminished  in  accord- 
auce  witli  the  expenditure.     The  taxes  for  1842  were  as  follows,  viz. : 

"  Lots  and  buildings ;  also  glebe  leasehold 45  cents  per  cent* 

On  the  amount  of  sales  o(  all  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  sold  within  the  limits  of  tlie 
city  of  Charleston,  by  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  and  whether  for  cash  or 
credit,  between  the  1st  of  April  last  and  the  1st  of  day  April  of  the  present  year,  on  the 
amount  of  such  sales  respectively— rice  and  cotton  sold  by  wholesale,  by  any  factor, 
or  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  sold  at  public  vendue,  excepted 

20  cents  on  every  100  dollars.    . 

Stock  in  trade  of  transient  persons   1  per  cent. 

All  profit  or  income  arising  from  the  pursuit  of  any  trade,  faculty,  profession,  occupation, 
or  employment  whether  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the 
costs  of  suit,  counsel  fees,  or  otlier  professional  income  ;  and  on  the  amount  of  com- 
missions received  by  vendue  masters,  or  other  persons  vending  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise, or  real  or  personal  property  on  commissions :  (Judges  and  other  officers  exempt 
from  taxation,  by  the  state  ;  clerg)'men,  meclianics,  schoolmasters,  and  other  teachers 
employed  in  the  education  of  youth  and  minors,  or  the  salaries  of  banks  or  other 
clerks  where  thev  do  not  amount  to,  or  exceed,  800  dollars  excepted).50  cents  per  cent. 

Buying  or  selling  bills  of  exchange  ;  also  notes,  &c 60  cents  per  cent. 

Profit  and  income  of  persons  carr)'ing  on  business  within  the  city,  but  residing  beyond 
the  limits  thereof. '. 50 cents  percent. 

Slaves  over  twelve  years  of  age 2  dollars  ^0  cents  each. 

Slaves  per  head  under  twelve  years  of  age 1  dollar  50  cents  each. 

Slaves  working  out,  or  employed  in  the  city,  whose  owners  reside  without  the  city 

7  dollars  each. 

Slaves,  on  gross  amount  of  sales  at  private  sales 37*  cents  on  every  100  dollars. 

Everv'  coach,  or  other  four-wheel  carriage,  used  within  the  city,  usually  drawn  by  two 
horses,  exclusive  of  the  horses 25  dollars  each. 

Four-wheel  carriages,  usually  drawn  by  one  horse,  exclusive  of  the  horse  .15  dollars  each. 

Ever}'  two  wheel  chaise,  cliair,  sulky,  or  other  carriage 10  dollars  each. 

Ever\'  horse  or  mule,  except  such  as  are  used  in  licensed  carts  and  drays,  whose  owners  re- 
sicfe  in  tlie  city,  i.  e.  two  horses  or  mules  for  each  licensed  double  cart,  and  one  horse 
or  mule  for  every  licensed  cart  or  dray 5  dollars  each. 

Horses  and  mules  on  the  gross  amount  of  sales,  at  private  sale.  1  per  cent  every  100  dollars. 

Lots  without  wells  or  cisterns 40  dollars  each. 

Ever\-  dog  kept  in  any  lot 3  dollars  each. 

Break  waggons '. 25  dollars  each. 

Omnibuses,  hacks,  &c 25  dollars  each. 

**  The  taxes  generally  are  the  same  as  last  year,  with  the  exception  of  real  estate,  last  vear 
40  cents.  Salaries  last  vear  wore  liable  when  they  amouotod  to  1500  dollars ;  this  year,  800 dollars 
pays.     Break  waggons  last  year,  fifty  dollan ;  tins  year,  twenty-five  dollars.** — Charlaton  Courier, 
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New  York,  New  Jersey^  Pennsylvania^  and 
of  the  taxes  and  expenditure^  &c.,  see  separate  descn 

In  Virginia  the  revenue  is  derived  from  a  poll 
on  horsesy  private  carriages,  four  and  two-wheeled  & 
or  carryalls,  clocks  and  watches,  pianos  and  plate,  lie 
offices,  lawyers,  doctors,  keepers  of  houses  of  private 
of  shows,  vendors  of  lottery  tickets,  and  to  owners 
quisitorial  system  of  taxation,  no  doubt ;  but  to  wl 
submitted,  in  order  to  maintain  untarnished  the  in' 
the  credit  of  the  state. 

North  Carolina  has  no  state  debt,  and  the  re' 

penditure  is  raised  within  the  year  chiefly  by  a  dire< 

In  Georgia: 

Total  amount  received  by  the  state  ia  1843 
Total  amount  expended       .... 


PRINCIPAL  ITEMS  OP   EXPENDI- 
TURB. 

CHIEF  SOUR 

Salaries  of  excbe  oflkoen 

dollars. 
11,900 
4.000 
90,350 
93^8 
99,009 

Direct  taxes 

MiaeellaAaoiu  ezpenaea  of  execatiTea.. . 
Salarieaiif  cheinoieiary 

Bank  tax 

Balance  from  1841 

Pay  of  the  lecture.: ^.... 

latereit  on  state  debc 

Whole  amount  of  state  debt 
Annual  interest  on  this  debt 

Alabama^  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Tbnnbss 
Illinois^  Ohio^  and  Michigan,  see  separate  accc 
for  details  of  taxation,  debts,  &c. 

Indiana,  lands  are  taxed,  and  there  is  also  a  po 
Arkansas  levies  a  small  state  coloured  tax  and  i 


STATE  DEBTS  IN  1838-9. 

In  May,  I8389  after  the  passage  of  the  general  banki 
ing  the  comptroller  to  issne  circulating  bank  notes,  on  a  p 
debt  of  the  several  states,  Mr.  Flagg  sent  a  circular  to  th 
soliciting  information  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  stock  ci 
when  payable,  the  mode  of  transferring  the  stock,  whetb 
for  the  payment  of  interest,  and  whether  the  interest  in  c 
Full  answers  were  received  to  these  inquiries  except  in  i^ 

The  following  tables,  founded  on  those  returns,  sh< 
issued,  and  authorised  to  be  issued,  by  each  of  the  eight 
to  this  mode  of  raising  money.  Where  the  returns  froi 
afford  all  the  information  which  was  desired,  the  state  law 
tain  the  extent  of  the  authorised  loans.  The  operations  < 
so  extensive  and  varied,  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
stock  issued  and  authorised  to  be  issued.  It  is  probabl 
amount  of  stock  authorised  by  all  the  states  is  even  grea 
the  tables. 
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Statxhsht  of  ^  Amount  of  Stodct  and  Bonds  issued  and  authorised  to  be  issued  by  the 
several  States  named  below ;  giving  the  Year  in  which  each  State  commenced  issuing 
Stock,  the  Object  for  which  ijstiedf  and  the  Rjite  of  Interest 
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MAiKE.^Tbe  stock  issued  by  iHis  state  is  to  be  redeem 
leglslatiire,  by  the  sale  of  public  lands,  from  the  debts  due 
loans,  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  from  time  to  time.  T 
individuals  to  the  stute  (Aug^nst,  1838)  i§  326,721  dolbm. 
lands  belonging  to  the  stale  is  1,400,000  acres,  valued  at  1 
divided  lands  belong^ing  to  Maine  are  estimated  at  3,0 T 
number  of  acres  4,41 1,000.  This  total  includes  half  of  th 
river,  in  the  King  of  Holland^s  award*  The  stack  of  this  i 
ferable  by  the  holder,  and  the  interest  in  all  cases  is  payabl 
an  235,000  dollars  is  payable  at  Boston  annually,  and  the  i 
state  tiea^ury,  annually  and  semi-annually  ;  the  slock  beai 
cent*  The  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  state  in  I 
24  cents. 

New  Hamfshirk  has  issued  no  stock* 

Vermont, — The  stale  bas  issued  no  stock,  and  has  no 

Connecticut, — This  state  has  issued  no  stock  or  bills  ol 
war. 

Rhode  Island. — This  state  has  issued  no  stock,  and  1 

Massachusetts, — ^Intcrest  on  two  millions  of  stock  [^ 
road  corporation,  in  whose  favour  the  stock  is  created  ;  th^ 
able  at  the  state  treasury,  the  several  corporations  reimbur 
tercsl  so  paid  ont.  The  scrip  in  all  cases  b  made  payab 
necessary  in  transferring  the  same.  The  real  and  persona 
206,360,407  dollars. 

New  YoRK*^This  stale  commenced  issuing  slock  in 
the  Erie  and  Cham  plain  canals.  The  sum  of  600,000  dol 
The  law  of  1817  created  a  board  of  commbsioners  of  the  ■ 
ttate  olEcers,  and  placed  under  the  management  of  the  b 
were  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  money  borrowed.  Th 
auxiliary  funds,  thus  set  apart  since  the  first  organization  o 
5,824,761  dollars,  which  exceeds,  by  276,000  dollars,  the  li 
on  all  the  money  borrowed  for  the  Erie  and  Cham  plain  ca 
to  1838,  From  1821  to  1838  these  two  canals  have  yield 
97  cents.  The  result  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  onpnal  deb 
about  two  millions  and  a  quaiter,  has  been  paid  oC  and  tl 
authorising  money  to  be  borrowed  previous  to  1825  conta 
viz,  :  "  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of 
under  this  act  beyond  such  amounts  as,  for  the  payment 
canal  fund*  at  tlit  time^  sUall  be  deemed  ample  and  suificic 
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In  1825  the  6nancia1  policy,  in  regard  to  moneys  borrowed,  was  changed,  and  loans 
from  that  time  to  the  present  have  been  authorised,  without  setting  apart  specific  funds 
for  the  payment  of  interest.  In  each  case,  however,  the  payment  of  the  interest  is  made 
a  charge  on  the  treasury ;  and  provision  has  been  made  to  borrow  from  the  Erie  and 
Cham  plain  canal  fund  to  meet  this  demand  on  the  treasury.  In  1837,  after  the  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments,  this  state  paid  the  interest  on  its  whole  debt  in  coin,  and  re- 
deemed about  one  million  of  the  stock  due  in  1837,  by  paying  109  dollars  in  New  York 
city  paper  for  each  100  dollars  of  stock  redeemed.  For  six  years,  from  1833  to  1838, 
the  revenue  from  the  tolls  of  the  canaU,  after  defraying  all  expenses  of  repairs,  and  pay- 
ing interest  on  the  whole  amount  of  the  outstanding  debts,  has  yielded  an  average  sur- 
plus of  610,000  dollars  per  annum.  This  surplus  will  sustain  a  debt  of  12,000,000 
dollars. 

The  stocks  issued  by  the  state  of  New  York  are  transferable  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
either  by  the  owner  in  person  or  by  a  power  of  attorney.  The  original  certificate,  in  all 
cases,  to  be  produced  wherf  the  transfer  is  made. 

The  aggregate  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  1837  was  627,554,784  dollars. 
Prnnsylvania. — This  state  has  engaged  to  pay  the  interest  on  its  stock  at  the  bank 
of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  stock  is  transferable.  The  following  revenues  have  been  set 
apart  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  stock  loans,  viz.,  canal  and  railroad  tolls,  divi- 
dends on  turnpike  and  bridge  stock,  auction  duties,  collateral  inheritances,  county  rates 
and  levies,  tax  on  personal  property,  and  escheats.  Whenever  the  revenue  arising  from 
the  above  sources  is  not  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  stock  loans,  the 
deficiency  is  taken  out  of  the  treasury  proper.  The  acts  of  assembly,  directing  the  loans 
to  be  made,  direct  also  that  the  governor  shall  borrow  on  the  credit  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  such  fund  or  funds  as  have  been,  or  shall  be  created,  for  securing  the 
punctual  payment  of  the  interest  and  the  reimbursement  of  the  principal. 

The  aggregate  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  1835  was  294,509,187  dollars. 

New  Jersey  has  not  issued  stock  of  any  kind,  or  loaned  her  credit  to  any  company. 

Maryland. — This  non-paying  state  engaged  in  all  cases  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 

stock  half-yearly  and  quarterly  ;  but  the  companies  which  the  state  has  aided  by  its 

loans  were  bound  to  reimburse  the  treasury  for  the  amount  of  interest  paid  from  time  to 

time.    A  sinking  fund  has  been  established  from  premiums  and  other  sources,  which  now 

(1838)  amounU  to  1,070,306  dollars  03  cenU,  which  is  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the 

state  stock. 

During  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  this  state  did  not  pay  the  interest  on  its 
stock,  either  in  specie  or  its  equivalent.  Some  of  the  holders  of  the  stock  refused  to 
receive  depreciated  bank  paper  for  the  dividends,  and  the  treasurer,  in  December, 
1837,  reported  this  fact  to  the  legislature;  and  in  March,  1838,  an  act  was  passed  which 
provides  that  the  state  treasurer  shall  cause  the  interest  on  the  state  stock  that  shall  here- 
after accrue,  and  that  which  has  accrued  since  the  1st  of  April,  1837,  to  be  paid  either 
in  coin  or  its  equivalent  in  current  bank  notes,  to  be  determined  by  the  commissioners  of 
loans  by  the  price  of  coin  in  Baltimore  on  the  quarter  day. 

The  private,  real,  and  personal  property,  other  than  merchandise,  and  rights  and 
credits  of  all  sorts,  were  estimated  at  above  100,000,000  dollars.  No  uniform  mode  of 
valuing  property  throughout  the  state  is  observed.  In  most  of  the  counties  the  valuations 
are  made  under  the  acts  of  1785  and  1797,  which  require  all  lands  to  be  put  down  at 
3  dollars  |)er  acre,  male  slaves  at  the  highest  100  dollars,  and  females  at  80  dollars  each. 
Virginia. — The  interest  on  the  stock  issued  by  this  state  is  payable  semi-annuallf 
at  the  treasury,  in  gold  or  silver.  The  profits  of  the  improvements  for  which  the  stock 
is  issued  are  pledged  for  the  payment  of  interest  and  principal ;  and,  if  necessary,  the 
general  revenues  of  the  commonwealth  are  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  interest. 

The  aggregate  valuation  of  the  real  property  of  the  state  in  1818,  was  206,893,978 
dollars ;  and  now,  probably,  300,000  dollars.  There  is  no  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
personal  property. 

South  Carolina. — ^The  faith  of  the  state  and  the  capital  of  the  bank  of  the  state  of 
Soath  Carolina,  and  the  annual  dividends  thereof,  are  pledged  for  the  payment  of  800,000 
dollan,  issued  from  1822  to  1826.    And  the  annual  dividends  UacH^Vs^^w^^^^sv*^^^^'^^^ 
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•inking  fund  for  that  purpose,  and  at  this  time  (Octobe 
800,000  dollars,  so  that  the  six  per  cents,  redeemabl 
interest  on  2,000,000  dollars,  to  be  loaned  to  the  Louisi 
railroad,  is  payable  semi-annually  in  London.  The  2; 
part  of  Charleston,  is  to  be  loaned  to  individuals,  and  t 
the  mortgages  of  individuals.  The  interest  on  the  state 
in  London. 

Valuation  of  property,  200,000,000  dollars. 
Ohio. — The  interest  on  the  stock  of  this  state  is  p 
stock  is  transferable.  Auxiliary  funds  are  set  apart  for  i 
in  case  of  a  deficiency  therein,  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
adequate  amount  by  direct  taxation.  The  loans  were 
specific  revenues  for  the  payment  of  both  principal  and  i 
The  state  of  Ohio,  at  the  commencement  of  its  loam 
on  a  firm  foundation,  providing  by  direct  taxation  for  tl 
the  ultimate  redemption  of  the  principal.  In  1837, 
payments,  Ohio  paid  the  interest  on  its  debts  in  New  Yo 
dollars  for  each  100  dollars  of  interest. 

Aggregate  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property,  1 1( 
Kentucky. — ^This  state,  in  all  cases,  pays  the  interest 
funds  are  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  the  interest ;  b 
insufficient,  the  state  is  bound  to  resort  to  direct  ta: 
established  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  debt : 
bonuses  and  dividends  on  bank  stock,  premiums  on  scri 
stock  and  all  internal  improvements,  profits  of  the  com 
state  stock  in  the  old  bank  of  Kentucky,  and  the  excec 
dollars  of  each  year. 

Illinois. — ^In  addition  to  the  usual  pledge  of  the  fait 
&c.,  there  is  specifically  pledged  for  the  redemption  o 
granted  by  the  general  government  to  aid  in  constnicti 
which  is  equal  to  the  whole  cost  of  the  canal.  There  is  al 
final  redemption  of  the  bank  bonds,  the  dividends  and  th€ 
the  banks,  which  amounts  to  nearly  half  a  million  of  del 
these  bonds.     This  is  a  non- paying  state. 

Indiana. — The  canal  lands  granted  to  the  state  by  tl 
Wabash  river,  are  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  loans  ro; 
canal.     This  is  a  non-paying  state. 

Aggregate  valuation  in  1837,  estimated  at  95,000,000 
Louisiana. — ^The  interest  on  the  state  bonds  was  paid  b 
they  were  originally  issued.  The  interest  on  other  state  stoc 
in  the  treasury. 

Consolidation  Association. — These  bonds  were  gu 
productive  property,  amounting  to  3,000,000  dollars, 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  on  his  stock,  and  this  amount  to  be 
to  meet  the  payment  of  the  bonds  by  the  bank.  The.sta 
dered  as  stockholder  for  1,000,000  dollars,  and  on  th< 
divide  accordingly  with  tie  stockholders.  Dividends  to 
were  paid,  and  in  the  same  proportion.  The  profits,  until 
ing  fund  to  meet  the  redemption  of  the  bonds.  This  ban 
The  Union  Bank  has  bonds  to  the  amount  of  7,C 
ducted  on  similar  principles  as  the  above.  The  original  gi 
ductive  property  is  8,000,000  dollars.  The  sUte  for  iUgua 
of  the  nett  proceeds. 

The  Citizens'  Bank  received  loans  to  the  amount  c 
authorised  to  demand  4,000,000  dollars,  more.  The  guar 
of  mortgages  on  real  productive  property.    The  state  wm 
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profits,  which  were  only  to  be  divided  as  the  bonds  were  paid  by  the  bank,  and  in  the 
game  proportion.     This  is  also  a  non-paying  state. 

Mississippi. — ^This  state  has  issued  bonds  on  the  faith  of  the  state  to  Uie  amount  of 
7,000,000  dollars,  and  has  subscribed  that  amount  in  the  stock  of  two  banks.  This  is 
a  repudiating  state. 

Missouri  has  issued  bonds  to  the  amount  of  ?,500,000  dollars  to  the  state  bank  of 
Missouri. 

Arkansas  has  issued  3,000,000  dollars  bonds  to  two  banks  in  that  state.  This  is  a 
non-paying  state. 

Michigan. — The  proceeds  of  the  public  works  as  well  as  the  faith  of  the  state  were 
pledged  for  5,000,000  dollars — the  lands  set  apart  for  the  university  were  pledged  for  the 
loan  for  that  object.  The  loans  to  railroads  were  secured  by  pledge  of  the  roads,  Sec. 
The  interest  on  100,000  dollars  issued  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  controversy  with 
Ohio,  was  to  be  paid  by  a  direct  tax.     But  Michigan  remains  a  non-paying  state. 

North  Carolina. — ^This  state  has  set  apart  a  fund  for  internal  improvements  and 
for  the  establishment  of  public  schools,  which  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  two  boards, 
•tyled  the  Literary  and  Internal  Improvement  Boards. 

Tennessee. — ^The  interest  on  the  state  bonds  subscribed  to  the  Union  Bank,  were 
paid  by  the  dividends  on  the  stock,  until  the  revulsion  of  1837,  after  which  the  state 
paid  the  interest  from  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  treasury.  The  interest  on  the  bonds 
issued  to  railroad  and  turnpike  companies  has  been  paid  by  the  state,  and  the  companies 
are  bound  to  reimburse  the  treasury  for  the  sum  from  time  to  time  paid. 

Statebisnt  showing  the  Amount  of  Stocks  issued,  and  authorised  by  Law  to  be  issued, 
by  the  several  States  named  below,  in  each  Period  of  Five  Years,  from  1820  to  1835, 
andfrx>m  1835  to  1838. 


STATES. 

Prom  18M  to  18Sft.j  Pram  18S5  to  ISSO.'Prom  ISM  to  1835.  Pmm  1S35  to  IftSS. 

TOT*  U 

Kow  York 

dcHart. 
1.680,000 

57.917 
M30.000 
I.SM.0O0 

100,000 

illliipl 

donam. 
1.104379 
16,180.003 

554.976 

4.1I0,311 

086A00 

1  9AI  AAA 

dollar-. 
11319.188 
3.166,787 
4.190.000 

0,'(M8.033 
4,131.700 
4.000.000 

7iw.ooo 

11.000.000 
10,000,000 
O.&48.O0O 
8.500.000 
S.500.000 
5.000.000 
U.OAO,000 
3.000,000 
5.340.000 

doIUrii. 

Sl.931.048 

27.300,790 

4,190,000 

554,976 

11.492,980 
«.319,0.'« 
6.5«10.000 
fslOl.OOO 
7,360  000 

PcMMjrlf  uiia 

MMMchnsetts 

Maine 

Marvland 

virgloir..;. .....:::: 

0outk  CaroUuft 

Ohio 

Kentncky 

1               GBO.O0O 
1             1.890.000 
1                500,000 

....                                    9.9«10  000 

lUiooia 

11.000.900 
fl.H90,000 
7.148,000 
10.8i)0.0«0 

iDdlaaa 

TonnfWMW  • .  •  •  <  x  i  •  >  j  • 

AlalMina 

MbMnri  .  ,^  .... 

l.SOO^OOO          1               ....                           7.S3S/)00 

::::      '      ::::      ,      :::: 

1.500,000 

7,000,000 

13,735,n00 

3,000  000 

MiMiMlppi 

Arkanna 

Utohtfan 

5,340.000 

ToUl 

ia.790.7S8          1        11,679.889          |          40,011,760        ■        108.413,808 

174,937.844 

•  Nearly  all  redeemed. 

Hence,  state  after  state,  as  its  credit  fell  and  the  point  at  which  taxation  became 
necessary  approached,  became  delinquent  Rulers,  in  some  cases,  shrank  from  the  im- 
position of  taxes  -,  and  in  others,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  where  tax-laws  were  passed,  they 
became  inoperative  by  the  force  of  public  opinion.  In  those  states  where  the  debts  were 
created  for  the  supply  of  bank  capital,  the  failure  and  liquidation  of  the  banks  caused 
the  interest  to  cease,  and  the  ultimate  payment  to  depend  upon  the  value  of  the  banks' 
assets,  backed  by  the  responsibility  which  involves  taxation.  This  is  the  case  in  Louisiana, 
where  two  banks  have  failed  (the  Canal  and  Consolidated),  for  whose  capitals  the  state 
loaned  its  credit  to  the  extent  of  9,568,888  dollars.  The  interest  on  this  the  governor 
has  announced  will  not  be  paid. 
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Debts  of  the  States,  with  their  Revenue  and  Ezpendii 

1844. 


STATES. 


Dheet  Debt. 


Indirect  Debt. 


Total. 


LoaSaUaa.. 


dollan. 


ArkaiMM. 


Kentn^y 

Ge<irgia 

South  C«roliD%.. 
Mbwnri 


Ohio 

Maryluid 

Maine 

MaMacbuMtta . 

New  York 

PenttHylYania.. 

Michigan 

Virginia 

MiMi-tippi.... 
Ploriila. 


ToUl 

Unied  States  GoTemment 


3,500,000 
3400.416 

4,seo.ooo 

1,7U,138 

3,in,99S 

92S,t61 

Il,494,66» 

1MIS,000 

17.088.683 

IS.0943M 

1.590.921 

1,091.330 

26.348.419 

36,930.493 

3.171.3Bt 

5.908.047 

2.500,000 

3,900,000 


dollar*. 
15450,00» 
4.900,00« 


I50.0M 


3.170,900 

2.2X7.300 

2.t48.i09 

99,4«1 

141,166 
6.tM,00t 
1.920.000 
4,453,373 

905,789 

6.000,000 
050.000 


dollars. 


13.432.53J 

3,M0.00< 

3,260.411 

4,410,001 

1,715.131 

3,182.081 

922,20 

14,633,80 

14,443.50 

19.176.73 

1M86.78 

1,732.09 

7,271.33 

28,26831 

40.703;B6 

4,077,17 

7,36040 

7,000,00 

4JB50,0Q 


164,239,052 
19,076,188 


40,400,378 


212,700.09 
19.076,18 


It  is  stated  in  the  Merchant^  Magazine  for  Jul] 

"  The  affairs  of  Illinois  next  present  themselves  in  a 
former  numbers,  alluded  to  the  position  of  the  canal  la 
1,600,000  dollars  to  complete  the  great  canal,  on  pledge 
belonging  to  it.  After  a  long  period  of  delay,  the  bon 
have  finally  subscribed  the  whole  amount,  on  condition  t 
tax,  part  of  the  interest  on  the  whole  debt.  Simultaneo 
has  been  introduced  into  the  Illinois  legislature,  levying 
cent  on  the  whole  debt,  with  the  exception  of  the  bonds 
Stebbins  bonds  ;'  the  first  payment  to  take  place  on  the 
continued  thereafter.  This  law  is  that  which  is  required 
the  bondholders;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  approved,  the  boai 
—one  by  the  *  Boston  committee,'  on  behalf  of  the  Lot 
York  creditors,  and  one  by  the  governor.  The  cost  of  t 
canal,  when  finished,  will  be  as  follows: — 


Sum  actually  disbarsed... 

Liabilitieaof  the  canal 

CfMitof  the  canal  atthia  time 

Sam  required  to  complete  It 

Coat  when  complete,  oAder  the  new  law 

**  The  present  debt  or  the  canal  is  composed  as  folio 

Scrip  and  iatereat  to  December  lat,  1844.. 

Debt  not  bearing  intereat 

Ninety  day  checka 

Due  contractors 

Damagea  on  prirate  property 

Sorip  iMoed  by  Goremor  Ford,  in  payment  to  daaM; 
tractora.. .......  ......•■••...•..........••.••.....• 

Intereatdoe  upon  theaameto  Norember  lat,  1S44 

Total 

*<  The  completion  of  this  work  will  add  to  the  reson 
while  the  sale  of  the  lauds  along  its  border  will  more  thi 
for  its  completion,  and  leave  the  nett  revenues  of  the  no 
provement  debt,  and  ultimately  relieve  the  people  from  1 

**  Indiana,  during  the  past  session,  has  done  nothiDg 
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State  is  dreadfully  embarrassed  by  the  circulatioD  of  ao  uDCODStitutional  state  paper, 
which  circulates  as  inoaey.    The  quantity  of  this  stuff  is  as  follows : — 


8TATB     PAPER. 

iMttOd. 

Redecned. 

Oatrtaadiiiff 
Not.  Ist.  1844. 

■crip.............. 

dn1Ur». 

009.060 

712,040 

dellara. 
104,910 
871«069 
S1O,7S0 

dollora. 
3SS.450 
033.795 
M  1,910 

Ti  — ■■!  1  B0lM.  six  nor  omt 

BMk  Krip........'r ..... 

Total 

Mw.eto 

IMI.9U 

1^1.119 

**  While  this  depreciated  paper  fills  thechanuelsof  circulatiou,  and  forms  the  medium 
in  which  taxes  are  paid,  no  effectual  movement  can  be  made  towards  the  payment  of  the 
state  interest.  The  creditors  have,  however,  intimated  that  they  would  be  glad  to  receive 
a  payment  of  even  a  small  part  now,  as  an  earnest  of  paying  the  whole  by  and  by.  This 
intimation  was  misrepresented  by  a  designing  agent,  to  signify  that  the  creditors  would 
consent  to  take  a  payment  of  three  per  cent  in  full  of  five  percent  due  to  them.  The  disap- 
pointment attending  the  discovery  of  this  trick  prevented  any  ban&Jide  movement  at  the 
present  session.  There  is  but  little  doubt,  however,  but  that,  at  the  next  session,  a  small 
tax  will  be  laid  to  commence  the  payments,  and  the  deficit  be  funded,  bearing  interest, 
up  to  some  future  year,  when  the  whole  will  be  resumed.  This  is  the  more  likely,  that 
there  is  every  probability  of  a  grant  of  land  from  Congress,  sufficient  to  complete  the 
White  Water  canal  connexion  with  the  Wabash  and  Erie,  forming  a  noble  work  that 
must,  sooner  or  later,  yield  a  large  revenue  towards  the  state  expenses. 

**  In  Maryland  no  effective  steps  have  been  taken  towards  redeeming  her  honour ;  but 
there  is  every  hope  that  something  may  be  done.  In  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Florida, 
the  money  for  which  the  governments  are  responsible  was  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of 
being  constituted  the  capital  of  banking  institutions.  These  banks  were  what  are  called 
property  banks,  from  the  mode  of  their  organisation.  The  bonds  of  the  state  were  bsued 
to  the  banks,  and  the  stockholders  were  required  to  deposit  mortgages  of  their  plantations 
to  double  the  amount.  The  bonds  were  then  endorsed  by  the  banks,  and  sold  mostly  in 
London.  The  proceeds  were  divided  among  the  stockholders,  pro  rata^  as  loans,  on 
pledge  of  the  mortgages.  The  banks  then  issued  circulating  bills,  and  received  deposits 
to  make  regular  discounts.  All  these  institutions  failed,  of  course,  and  the  state  govern- 
ments have  done  nothing  towards  the  payment  of  the  bonds;  which  must  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  what  can  be  realised  from  the  property  held  by  the  banks. 

"  It  is,  however,  very  apparent  that  the  period  for  a  return  of  all  these  states  to  their 
payments  is  rapidly  approaching  ;  and  that  time  will  be  hastened  by  the  great  desire  ap- 
parent among  European  capitalists  to  renew  their  confidence  and  investments,  whenever 
they  can  receive  any  encouragement  to  do  so.  The  loan  made  to  the  state  of  Illinois  is 
a  remarkable  evidence  of  this,  and  evinces  a  great  change  in  public  opinion  from  the  fall 
of  1841,  when  an  agent  of  the  United  States  ^eral  government  in  vain  sought  to  borrow 
a  few  millions  in  Europe.  That  loan  was  afterwards  made  at  home,  and  has  since  been 
paid,  principal  and  interest.  It  was  not,  however,  from  any  supposition,  that  the  United 
States  was  not  good  for  the  loan  ;  but  from  the  idea  that  the  mortification  attending  such 
a  loss  of  credit  would  operate  upon  the  states,  and  induce  payments.  It  has  now  become 
pretty  well  understood,  that  tha  want  of  ability  (?)»  and  of  a  proper  organisation  of  the 
state  finances,  is  a  greater  obstacle  than  any  supposed  want  of  will  to  the  payments.'' 

In  the  account  which  we  have  given  of  the  finances  of  Pennsylvania,  we  ani- 
madverted with  due  severity  on  the  delinquency  of  that  state.  At  the  same 
time  we  predicted  that  the  debts  of  Pennsylvania  would  be  paid ;  and,  from 
the  authorities  of  the  state,  itself,  we  proved  the  ability  to  pay,  and  the  disgrace 
of  having,  even  for  a  day,  suspended  the  fulfilment  of  its  obligations. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  state  debt  of  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina 
by  Mr.  Lee,  of  Boston,  are  instruetive  on  the  subject : — 
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'*0f  the  non-pa^ng  slaves,*'  says  Mr.  Lee,  *'ihere  ii 
slightest  excuse  on  the  score  of  pecuniary  inahittiy  for 
Its  itnprovement&j  for  which  the  debt  of  40,000j000  doUi 
to  be  worth  20,000,000 dollars.  We  will  assume  their  val 
they  probably  would  sell  for.  This  state  has  been  vail 
14,000,000,000  dollars.  If  we  reduce  it  ro  800,000,000 
of  one  per  cent  on  its  amouni  would  pay  the  annually 
of  one  half  per  ci^nt  would,  in  about  tive  years,  clear  off 
is  not  50  grc'it  a  burden  us  is  borne  by  South  Carolina  to 
and  yet  the  voice  of  repudiation  or  non-payment  has 
borders,  and,  we  will  venture  to  say,  never  will  be  titterei 
a  sentiment  of  uni versa]  reproof  and  rcprolxLtion.  She  h 
lightened  views  and  hi^^her  sentiments  than  have  been  e^ 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  buibff  iheir  ruhr$^  who  have  nm 
to  tax  their  consiituenis^  et2tnfor  the  pntmotmn  of  their  I 
of  the  charaettr  of  ih  *  state,  both  of  ttkieh,  ax  it  would 
woi  Id  ffe  sucrijiced  rather  than  risk  the  loss  of  ihtir  f 
support.  There  is  no  want  of  ahie  and  hi^k'^ninded  m 
seldom  hcvf^  had  a  patilicai  uscenduncrj^  while  South  Ca 
great  parties  may  prevail^  i$  generalhj  goiwrn^di  not  b}^ 
and  test  men.** 

Mr.  I^ee  then  proceeds  to  remark  upon  the  chid 

the  latter  state : 

"  The  rij^ht  of  suffrage  in  Carolina  is  confined  withia 
Pennsylvania,  and  though  that  is  not  in  accordance  with  i 
in  the  country,  its  practical  effects  have  proved  to  he  sa 
principle  has  been  brought  into  action-  In  Pennsylvanit 
of  citizens  nre  sincerely  desirous  of  electing  the  person 
butj  in  common  with  the  majority  of  electors  iu  most  of 
guish  between  the  professed  friends  of  the  people  and  I  hi 
otherwise  in  Pennsylvani:^  her  debt  would  never  have  re 
nor  would  there  have  been  a  default  in  the  payment  of  the 
sylvanian  legislature  is  composed  of  men  of  sufficient  i 
their  duty,  there  will  be  no  availing  opposition  to  ihe  payt 
debt,  on  the  part  of  their  constituents,  wbOf  if  less  intel! 
ruled  that  state  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years,  are,  it  is 
them  in  pomt  of  honesty.  That  such  is  the  case  may  re 
fact  that  numerous  petitions  have  been  sent  to  the  legislal 
might  be  made  by  the  imposition  of  taxes  for  the  paymei 
debt.  Bat  whOe  there  has  been  >noneg  enough  in  the  trt 
political  operatives^  or  that  portion  of  thera  who  are 
people^  it  would  seem,  by  their  conduct,  that  they  were 
the  adoption  of  such  measures  m  were  deemed  necessa 
ciales,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  honour  and  character 
and  prosperous  commonwealth,  termed  the  ^  Keg-stane  I 
disadvantage  from  the  lorn  character  of  the  majoniif  of  h 
dishonesty  of  the  mass  of  her  citizens*  It  is  their  mlsfortu 
other  states,  to  be  imposed  upon  by  political  demagogues, 
been  confided  the  governing  power* 

*Mf  the  economical  and  hnancial  concerns  of  Pennsylv 
of  persons  of  as  much  intelligence  and  character  as  h 
such  matters  by  those  who  have  ruled  over  some  of  the 
stance,  Virgitiia  asid  the  Carolinas  in  the  south,  Kenttict 
York  and  some  of  the  New  England  states  in  the  east,  i 
guidance  of"  ac\a«&o?  '^^b\vcmtvi«itt^'a.^\\d\i3i^ia  abilit 
of  the  rulers  ot  ibe  %v^i^  w  (\\iei^vQw^^^tti^*i>j^^N«- W\^ 
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the  imignificant  gum  requisite  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  her  debt.  In  some  of  the 
better  governed  states  referred  to,  provision  has  been  made  for  a  more  burdensome  debt, 
taking  into  view  the  superior  pecuniary  ability  of  Pennsylvania  ;  for  instance,  the  state 
of  Ohio;  while  there  are  others  not  so  heavily  in  debt  as  Pennsylvania,  yet,  considering 
their  inferior  amount  of  products,  are  taxed  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  it  would  be 
requisite  to  tax  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  her  debt, 
were  it  far  beyond  its  existing  amount." 

As  we  have  before  stated,  and  as  Mr.  Lee  shows,  there  has  been  no  want  of 

ability  to  pay;  and  a  change  of  circumstances  and  force  of  public  opinion,  and^ 

we  hope,  the  honesty  of  a  great  majority,  has  at  length  brought  the  means  of 

Pennsylvania  so  far  into  fiscal  operation,  that  the  interest  of  the  debt  was  paid  in 

February,  1845. 

•*  We  admit,"  continues  Mr.  Lee,  "  that,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  other  heavily 
indebted  »tates,  there  has  been  a  great  backwardness  in  resorting  to  taxation,  but  their 
citixens  have  finally  submitted  to  it  rather  than  be  disgraced  by  a  foolish  as  well  as  dis- 
honest disregard  to  the  credit  and  character  of  their  states  ;  accompanied,  it  is  hoped, 
with  a  determination  not  to  allow  their  several  governments  to  contract  debts  for  the 
erection  of  public  works,  which  can  always  be  undertaken  and  managed  with  more  judg- 
ment, economy  and  skill  by  individuals  than  by  states. 

''  If  the  policy  once  recommended  by  influential  men,  vis.,  that  of  building  canals, 
railroads,  &c«,  by  the  United  States  government,  had  been  acted  upon,  there  might  have 
been,  and  probably  would  have  been,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  sunk,  as  in  the 
states,  in  injudicious  and  unproductive  enterprises,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  termed, 
•  improvements,^ 

*'  If  it  were  possible  to  overcome  the  determination  evinced  by  the  nation,  even  when 
under  the  guidance  of  men  of  ability,  experience,  and  virtue,  to  resist  the  imposition  of 
any  considerable  amount  of  taxation,  it  must  be  done  in  cases  where  the  sums  levied 
upon  them  have  been  disbursed,  or  are  to  be  disbursed,  for  their  direct  benefit ; — for  in- 
stance, as  in  the  construction  of  public  works  of  great  and  general  utility,  and  which 
tend  to  the  promotion  of  individual  interests.  But  in  all  such  instances  it  has  been 
found  extremely  diffictdt  to  impose  taxes,  however  moderate  and  necessary,  although 
there  has  been  but  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  people  the  power  of  contracting 
debtif  whentver  it  suited  the  views  and  interests  of  their  political  leaders^  whoyfor  the 
most  party  not  belonging  to  the  class  of  tax-payers,^  haw  been  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
pecuniary  consequences  of  sinhing  the  sums  borrowed  in  ill-conceivedf  ill^managedy  and 
unproductive  worhs  of  improvement. 

*'  As  to  direct  taxation,  which  the  fiscal  \^ants  and  financial  embarrassments  of  the 
country  have  often  rendered  necessary,  it  has  constantly  been  resisted,  even  when  the 
country,  as  in  1812,  1813,  and  1814,  was  in  a  state  of  discredit  tending  to  utter  bank- 
ruptcy. A  reference  to  authentic  sources  shows  that,  from  the  organisation  of  the 
government  down  to  this  period  of  time,  the  entire  amount  of  income  derived  from  direct 
taxation  is  but  34,995,330  dollars.  If  this  sum  is  divided  among  the  fifly-four  years  of 
our  national  existence,  it  dwindles  down  to  the  insignificant  average  amount  of  648,062 
dollars.  The  total  amount  of  direct  taxes  collected  in  fifty-four  years,  from  a  nation  which 
ha^,  for  most  of  the  time,  been  undisturbed  by  wars,  is  less  than  one-seventh  of  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  now  annually  levied  on  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  about  seven-eighths  of  which  is  borne  by  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland, 
containing  by  the  enumeration  of  1841,  a  population  somewhat  less  than  these  United 
States  are  now  supposed  to  contain.  The  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  averaged, 
m  1841,  1842,  about  249,000,000  dollars.  lu  expenses  have  somewhat  exceeded  that 
sum  ;  yet  monarchic  an  they  are,  emd^  eansequentfy^ar  below  the  people  of  this  demo- 
cratic confederation  in  patriotism  and  virtue^  the  voice  of  repudiation  and  non-payment 
has  not  had  utterance  amongst  tliem.  And  for  the  honour  of  our  ancestors^  to  whom, 
as  ex-President  Jackson  has  told  us,  *  we  owe  many  of  our  most  vaUahU  v\\\\W.^x^> 
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and,  among  them,  that  system  of  representative  govern 
preserve  and  to  improve  them,* — in  that  nation  so  justly 
ciple,  and  its  severely  tried  integrity,  toe  hope  and  trust 
Hon  and  non-payment  will  never  he  heard^  however  popn 
and  may  continue  to  be,  among  some  portion  of  their  de 
and  despised  descendants  in  this  country  ;  for,  should  pi 
dencies  to  all  government  become  prevalent  in  that  cou 
countries,  the  nations  in  the  old  world,  who,  since  the  fal 
rapidly  in  the  improvement  of  their  institutions,  would  Ix 
on  the  downward  road  of  political  demoralisation  and  pol 
'*  Let  those  persons,  however,  who  condemn  this  nat 
folly  and  dishonesty  of  a  portion  of  them,  bear  in  mind 
uviVERSAL  SUFFRAGE  PRINCIPLE,  by  the  Operation  ofwh 
sible,  worthless,  and  depraved  individual  has  as  much  po 
its  rulers  as  the  wisest  and  best  man  in  the  country ;  and 
tical  workings  of  that  principle,  as  to  throfo  the  effective 
administrators  of  the  cjeneral  government,  and  the  state  i 
the  worst  portion  of  the  electors  J* 

Mr.  Lee  then  proceeds  by  observing  that — 

^'  If  the  rulers  of  England  and  France  were  selected 
dependent  on  such  constituents,  the  doctrines  ofrepudiai 
as  current  and  as  popular  among  them,  as  they  have  bee 
are,  in  some  of  these  twenty-six  democratic  republics,  wl 
tensions  to  intelligence,  good  faith,  honour,  and  integrity, 
of  civilisation. 

''In  respect  to  political  morality,  like  many  other  absi 
conventional.  Repudiation  of  debts,  for  instance,  though 
political  communities,  is  not  everywhere  so  viewed. 

"  '  The  people  of  the  state  of  Mississippi,'  s:  ys  their  j 
and  just,  yet  jealous  of  their  rights  and  honour,  ix>th  pen 
to  do  any  thing  that  is  right  and  just ;  therefore  they  have 
influence,  dared  to  disou^ft  and  reject^  or,  to  use  a  more 
diate*  the  bonds  issued  on  account  of  the  Mississippi  Uniof 
same  being  vicious,  and  pruhibited  by  the  constiiution. 
the  constitution  from  tarnish,  violation,  and  repttdiation, 
tind  just,  and  at  the  same  time  so  enlightened  a  people,  1 1 
that  the  faith,  credit,  and  constitution  of  the  state  will  be 
an  integrity  and  promptness  which  will  endure  the  test  of 

*  In  justice  to  the  paying  states,  we  select  the  following  eztr 
of  Kentucky : — 

"  This  exhibition  of  our  financial  condition  is  quite  encoui 
gratifying  fact  that  our  state  debt  bears  little  or  no  comparison 
states ;  that,  if  prudently  and  wisely  managed,  it  can  be  < 
ease,  without  in  any  respect  proving  a  cause  of  oppression  or  in 
that  the  state  has  in  some  degree  raised  an  equivalent  for  her 
of  many  useful  and  valuable  public  works. 

"  To  free  ourselves  from  debt,  to  meet  all  our  liabilities  pro 
untarnished,  to  stand  before  the  worid  as  a  bright  example  of  i 
comply  with  her  engagements,  to  furnish  no  just  cause  of  com[ 
foreigner,  with  whom  we  have  contracts,  to  avoid  heavv  indebtc 
all  tilings  to  act  iionestly  and  upright]y-~tf,  in  my  humble  view, 
isMtortance  than  ihe  completion  of  all  the  internal  improvements  wki 
of  man,  {ftnade  at  the  sacrifice  of  honour  and  violated  fnth  with  the 
^^^^'^Sf,  obtained,  and,  when  due,  dishonestly  and  connptfy  wUh 

"  The  illustrious  commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  I  am  most  ha] 
place  in  the  eslimaliou  o{  Vvw  %\«lw  ^taitcs^  not  only  for  her  patr 
can  hold  up  her  head  Ni\tVx  ^t\de  oa^  c.q»>\^^^\\^^\i^\q\^^^'«Wa 
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^  Here,"  says  Mr.  Lee^  ^'  is  an  exhibition  of  what  is  tenned  moral  courage 
which  has  seldom  been  imitated^  and  still  less  frequently  equalled.  It  was  re- 
warded by  a  transference  of  the  courageous  individual  from  whom  it  emanated 
to  the  national  legislature,  where  similar  sentiments  are  supposed  to  be  prevalent 
among  those  who  are  brave  tmough^  and  honourable  enough^  to  diiown^  reject j  or 
repftdiate  a  debt,  or  do  any  thing  else  that  is  right  and  just.  There  are  multi- 
tudes of  governors,  senators,  and  others  in  authority  in  the  United  States, 
equally  brave  taid  juitt  as  this  Mississippian  Aristides." 

**  If  the  true  iDterests  of  the  borrowing  states  had  been  consulted  by  their  rulers 
there  never  would  have  been  a  loan  contracted  on  behalf  of  any  of  them  for  the  use  of 
the  state,  or  of  individuals  who  leaned  on  the  state  for  aid,  without  the  contemporaneous 
enactment  of  a  law  levying  a  tax  sufficient  in  amount  to  meet  the  accruing  interest  on 
the  sums  borrowed.  Such  a  measure  would  have  been  a  check  upon  iil-conceived  and 
il1-mana|;ed  enterprises,  and  have  prevented  many,  which  have  proved  ruinous  in  their 
results,  m)m  having  been  undertaken.  In  cases,  too,  where  loans  have  been  effected, 
the  principal  of  the  debt  would  not  have  been  swelled  by  an  accumulation  of  interest. 
Take  the  case  of  Pennsylvania,  about  ten  millions  of  whose  debt  arises  from  interest« 
which,  instead  of  having  been  annually  discharged  by  the  proceeds  of  taxes,  has  been 
settled  by  increased  issues  of  stock  certificates. 

^*The  taxing  policy  is  usually  acted  upon  where  the  rulers  are  influenced  by  a  prin 
ciple  of  patriotism,  instead  of  being  swayed,  as  is  too  commonly  the  case,  by  a  desire  to 
obtain  that  species  of  popularity  which  shrinks  from  no  sacrifice  of  the  public  welfare, 
so  long  as  it  may  be  deemed  by  them  as  promotive  of  their  private  and  personal  pur- 
poses. Unfortunately  for  this  nation,  a  majority  of  the  men  who  usually  have  been  invested 
with  the  power  of  contracting  debts,  whether  in  the  national  legislature,  or  in  most  of  the 
state  legislatures,  have  been. too  irresponsible  in  their  pecuniary  circumstances  to  share 
in  the  burdens  imposed  on  their  constituents  by  their  creation ;  or,  if  otherwise,  too 
careless  of  character,  or  too  wanting  in  principle,  to  be  influenced  by  that  consideration, 
or  by  any  other  high  motives  which  ought  to  affect  the  feelings  and  govern  the  acts  of 
public  men. 

**  If  there  are  persons  disposed  to  doubt,  or  to  deny  the  truth  and  justice  of  these 
strictures  on  the  characters  and  conduct  of  the  class  of  men  referred  to,  let  them 
investigate  the  proceedings  of  the  state  legislatures,  and  see  the  pernicious  results  of 
their  financial  transactions  as  manifested  in  the  pecuniary  burdens,  and  in  the  disgrace 
inflicted  on  their  constituents.  Or,  as  regards  the  national  legislature,  in  the  enormous 
expenditure  caused  by  our  wars  of  aggression,  which  never  would  have  had  existence  if 
the  aflairs  of  the  nation  had  always  been  under  the  management  of  prudent,  wise,  honour- 
able, and  patriotic  persons,  who,  besides  being  under  the  influences  and  restraints  of 
good  principles,  may  have  had  something  to  lose  and  something  to  suffer  from  the  losses, 
miseries,  and  disgrace  always  incident  to  uars  of  aggression,  revenge,  or  ambition ;  and 
such  has  been  the  character  of  all  the  wars  in  which  these  states  have  been  engaged, 
save  that  in  which  they  were  involved  in  defence  of  their  colonial  rights,  and  which 
terminated  in  the  establishment  of  their  national  independence. 

'*  Having  adverted  to  the  conduct  of  the  repudiating  states,  from  soiHe  of  which, 
considering  the  ignorance  and  demoralisation  of  a  majority  of  their  population,  no  good 
can  be  expected  during  the  lives  of  the  present  generation;  and  to  the  course  matters 
have  Uken  in  non-paying  Pennsylvania,  from  which  better  things  were  ex|)ected,  and 

forfeited,  her  credit  has  never  been  dishonoured,  and  I  am  bold  to  say,  never  will  be  with  the  con- 
sent of  her  worthy  and  patriotic  citizens.  The  price  of  her  bonds,  even  in  the  present  deprened 
state  of  the  money  market,  proves  her  standiDg  and  character  abroad,  and  ranks  her  in  the  liighest 
cImb  of  sutcs  determined  to  meet  their  liabih^ies.  This  must  be  a  most  gratifying  bxX  to  every 
dtisen  of  the  sute.  Bfay  she  always  maiotaio  the  high  reputation  she  now  enjoys.  The  best 
mode  of  effecting  this  object,  however,  suffer  me  to  say,  is  to  look  with  a  steady  and  constant  eye 
to  die  payment  of  oar  old  debts,  and  to  becntftil  bow  wecontrKt  newones.**— Dcc.^v  A^^^^^ 
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are  still  expected  ;  let  us  refer  to  the  conduct  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  How 
did  these  two  prosperous  and  wealthy  states  behave  under  circumstances  much  mm 
favourable  to  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power  than  those  in  which  Pennsylvsoia  awl 
most  of  the  indebted  sutes  are  placed  ?  Why,  as  we  have  already  sbowo,  they  efisoei 
as  great  a  reluctance  to  the  imposition  of  taxes  as  the  Pennsylvanians  have  done ;  and, 
had  they  been  exposed  to  as  great  a  trial,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  from  their  coo- 
duct  that  they  might  not  have  shown  more  firmness  of  principle  than  has  been  exhibitd 
in  Pennsylvania  or  Maryland. 

"  In  respect  to  New  York,  as  already  stated  more  at  large,  it  required  the  aos 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  most  intelligent,  reflecting,  and  responsible  portion  of  her  citiaii 
to  overcome  the  resistance  made  by  the  remainder  of  them  to  a  taxation  of  600,000 
dollars.  This  resistance  to  taxation  was  made  when,  from  the  financial  embsrramiaii 
of  the  state,  the  certificates  of  its  debts  had,  in  consequence  of  discredit,  fallen  fina 
105  to  76,  and  could  not  long  have  been  sustained  at  that  low  point  hadtheuxiag 
policy  been  defeated.  And  what  was  the  burden  thrown  upon  the  state  by  this  m  Mi 
necessary  measure  ?  It  amounted  to  one-twentieth  part  of  one  per  cent  on  the  propotj 
of  the  state,  whose  annual  products  do  not,  according  to  the  estimates  of  her  own  citueM^ 
come  short  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  Imperceptible,  hot- 
ever,  as  such  a  requisition  upon  the  resources  of  a  state  must  be,  there  are  oooplaiia 
made  in  some  quarters  of  the  severity  of  its  bearings  on  the  landowners.  '  Th't  if  ik 
representation  made  by  the  high  functionaries  connected  with  the  fiscal  departmert  of 
government  of  the  state  of  New  York." — Letters  to  Cotton  Manufacturerty  1843. 

Maryland,  and  Mississippi,  appear  to  us  the  most  likely  to  defer  a  retnmtB 

the  honourable  fulfilment  of  their  fiscal  obligations ;  although  we  believe  dtf 

necessUifj  and  self-interest^  will  eventually  cause  even  those  states  to  pay.    Then 

is  at  present,  we  regret  to  say,  very  little  hope  of  payment  held  out  by  either; 

and  a  recent  message  of  Governor  Thomas,  of  Mar y Ian  d,   shows  that  all  die 

remedial  measures,  heretofore  adopted,  have  signally  failed,  and  the  interest  ii 

arrear,  which  was  859,656  dollars  on  the  1st  of  December,  1842,  and  l,171ir3 

dollars  on  the  same  day  of  1843,  had  swelled  on  the  1st  of  December,  1844,  to 

1,450,961  dollars.    Reviewing  the  projects  which  have  been  adopted  to  produce 

the  requisite  amount  of  revenue,  the  governor  has  but  to   record  a  series  of  du- 

appointments.     He  says — 

*^  It  was  assumed  that  the  act  of  March  session  following,  imposing  a  tax  for  thefint 
year  of  twenty  cents,  and  for  the  three  next  years  twenty-five  cents  in  the  100  dolltnoi 
the  assessed  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  state,  would  bring  into  die 
treasury  for  the  four  years  ending  on  the  1st  of  December  last  1,818,256  dollars  57  ces«t 
while  it  appears  that  the  whole  amount  received  from  that  source  within  that  period  is  bit 
985,155  dollars  17  cents.  In  aid  of  these  estimated  incomes,  other  laws  were  enacted, 
expected  to  bring  into  the  treasury  in  the  course  of  each  fiscal  year  200,000  doUin 
These  laws  have  been  in  force  during  three  fiscal  years,  and,  instead  of  realizing  theei- 
pectations  of  their  authors  by  contributing  to  the  demands  upon  the  treasury  the  ssBOf 
600,000  dollars,  have  added  only  1 5,297  dollars  95  cents  to  the  income  of  the  state.  Nol- 
withstanding  these  results,  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  again,  at  the  last  sewos, 
founded  their  action  upon  estimates,  which  have  proved  fallacious.  They  antictptled 
490,000  dollars,  but  the  actual  receipt  has  been  only  272,145  dollars.  The  setcial 
revenue  laws  passed  at  December  session,  1841,  imposing  taxes  on  incomes*  oo  brokoi 
silver  plate,  watches,  and  ground  rents,  added  to  the  interest  expected  from  the  BiU* 
more  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  and  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide  Water  CaasI  Ca» 
panics,  would,  it  was  confidently  said,  add  to  the  resources  of  ibe  past  year  I4$,0H 
dollars.     From  these  sources  the  whole  income  received  is  but  32,732  dollafs  95  cet»^ 

The  (oUomiigpaxa;;ta^\\,m'«V\dcLT^^^  is  hinted at»  looks  ntherooiiiMMi: 
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'^Tbeie  defalcations  ia  the  revenue  are  to  be  imputed  in  a  great  degree  to  the  palpable 
insuificiency  of  the  whole  taxes  levied,  even  if  punctually  paid.  As  long  as  our  tax  laws 
have  this  obvious  aspect,  we  may  expect  a  large  portion  of  the  public  dues  will  be  with- 
held, in  the  belief  that  the  attempt  to  pay  the  public  debt  will,  at  no  distant  day,  be 
abandoned." 

What  an  extraordinary  confession  of  public  dishonesty  :  t.  e.,  a  belief  that  the 
attempt  to  pay  the  public  debt  wiU  be  abandoned  111 

All  the  states  of  the  anion  have  pledged  their  property  and  their  honour  for 
the  payment  of  their  debts. 

In  conclusion^  we  have  now  gone  through  the  financial  details  of  the  United 
States  as  a  federal  government ;  and  we  have  searched  into  the  causes  of  the  de- 
linquency of  some  states,  and  we  hope  we  have  done  so,  as  impartially,  as  if  we 
were  examining  the  financial  condition  of  the  British  empire. 

Great  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  by 
extending  to  them  the  ignominy  of  a  minority  of  the  states :  which  have  dis- 
honoured their  credit;  and,  even  in  the  repudiating  and  non-paying  states,  the  cir- 
cumstances related  in  the  extracts,  which  we  have  made,  go  far  to  exonerate,  a 
great  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  justice  of  an  existing  generation,  binding  itself,  or  those  who  succeed  it,  to 
fulfil  its  obligations,  may  be  practically  illustrated  by  supposing  that  an  individual 
ia  possessed  of  an  estate, — the  management,  and  the  improvement,  of  which  cost, 
without  extravagance,  a  greater  sum  than  the  estate  yields  ;  but  which  manage- 
ment, and  outlay,  is  necessary  to  render  the  estate  of  greater  value:  then,  un- 
doubtedly, whoever  possesses,  or  succeeds  to,  and  considers  it  his  interest  to 
hold,  such  estate,  becomes  legally  and  justly  bound  to  pay  the  fines,  or  interest, 
for  which  such  estate  may  have  been  mortgaged;  or,  if  the  estate  become  so 
productive,  as  to  yield  surplus  rents,  after  paying  the  ordinary  expenses  of  ma- 
nagement, improvement,  and  cultivation ;  and  after  paying  the  interest,  or  the 
amount  that  the  estate  is  mortgaged  for, — then  such  surplus  should  be  applied 
udiciously,  to  reduce  or  pay  off  the  incumbrance,  or  mortgage. 

Should  the  same  estate,  or  an  estate  without  any  incumbrance,  have  a  power- 
ful, and  unjust  neighbour,  and  such  neighbour  attempt  to  trespass,  or  injure  the 
estate,  and  disturb  its  possessor,  family,  and  servants ;  and,  that  the  said  possessor 
is,  in  consequence,  subjected  to  extraordinary  expense,  in  order  to  preserve  his 
estate,  and  repel  the  aggressor, — ^then,  also,  he  who  succeeds  to,  or  accepts  of,  the 
estate,  succeeds  to,  and  accepts,  its  liabilities. 

Further,  if  the  possessor  has  had  the  privilege  of  carrying  the  produce  of  the 
said  estate,  by  certain  roads,  to  certain  markets,  and  bringing  back  for  his  use,  and 
that  of  his  family  and  servants,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  estate,  certain  com- 
modities ;  and  should  he,  or  his  family  or  servants,  be  prevented  carrying  the 
nid  produce,  and  commodities,  by  the  said  road,  to  and  from  the  said  markets, 
then  it  becomes  a  question  of  expediency,  how  Car  he  can,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
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serving  his  privileges  undisturbed,  expend  for  the  hem 
and  if,  further  necessary,  to  borrow  money,  for  the  ua 
estate,  and  he  who  succeeds  to  it,  become,  in  such  ca 
responsible. 

Should,  however,  the  possessor  of  the  said  estat 
presume  he  would  not  in  his  adversity,  or  when  hi; 
grievously  mortgaged),  without  himself,  or  his  family 
or  his  markets,  being  attacked,  interfere  in  the  affairs  < 
and,  in  waging  war  with  him,  exhaust  his  own  resouoei 
for  money,  to  ruin  or  annoy  his  said  neighbour  ;  it 
how  far  the  estate  can  afterwards  bear,  or  disengage, 
upon  it  by  the  folly,  profligacy,  and  injustice  of  its 
manager. 

Such  are  the  conditions  upon  which  every  state  ii 
and  every  nation  in  the  world,  that  has  borrowed  cap 
in  r^ard  to  those  who  lent  them  money.  The  obli 
force  and  justice,  whether,  the  money  has  been,  discrc 
or  whether  necessity,  wisdom,  or  even  profligacy,  mi 
rowing,  or  in  its  expenditure. 
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TEXAS. 

This  extensive  region,  which  once  formed  part  ol 
Mexico,  and  afterwards  of  the  Mexican  republic,  ac 
latter,  and  was  acknowledged  as  a  sovereign  pow 
America,  by  England,  France,  Holland,  and  sor 
nations. 

During  the  year  1845  the  local  government,  an< 
consented  to  annexation  with  the  great  American  co 
the  foreign  navigation  trade,  and  customs  regulatioi 
quently  amalgamated  with  those  of  the  United  State 

The  probable  future  prospect  of  this  magnificent : 
the  rapid  influx  of  the  enterprising  Anglo-Saxon  r 
have  on  the  power,  policy,  and  civil  and  religious  H 
states  of  Mexico^  and  of  central,  and,  even,  of  Soutl 
which  statesmen,  legislators,  and  philosophers  n 
with  the  elements  of  good,  and  of  evil, — of  grandeur 
of  which,  cannot  be  always  free  fifom  outrage,  and  doi 
tain,  and  great,  muat  bethA  uLtim&te  attainment,  and 
liberty,— of  ]UBt\a¥?a>axkdN«\&^%dLm\\£^^ 
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The  area  of  Texas,  not  yet  well  defined,  is^  however,  more  than  sufficiently  ez- 
nsive  to  form  a  separate  and  independent  state* 

Mr.  Kennedy's  account  of  Texas  describes  the  different  sections  of  the 
luntry  in  detail,  and  forms  the  most  comprehensive  work  on  this  state.  Several 
ports,  and  short  descriptions,  of  Texas,  have,  also,  been  published  in  the  United 
Btes. 

The  boundaries  on  the  south-western  or  Mexican  frontier  have  not  been 
Ijusted  ;  but  the  government  of  the  United  States  will  no  doubt  insist  on  ex- 
nding  this  boundary  to  Rio  Grande,  or  Bravo  del  Norte ;  while,  the  Red  River 
)d  a  line,  due  north  from  the  latter  separate  it  from  the  state  of  Arkansas ;  and 
le  river  Arkansas,  on  the  north,  divides  it  from  the  western  territory.  The  river  Sa- 
ne, the  limit  of  Louisiana,  bounds  Texas  on  the  east.  The  extent  of  its  maritime 
ontier  may  be  variously  measured.  Following  the  courses  of  its  lagoons,  this 
stance  is  greatly  extended.  From  point  to  point,  along  the  outside,  of  the  long 
mdy  islands,  which  line  the  coast,  and  within  which  are  the  lagoons,  the  distance 
cm  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  has  been  estimated,  we  would  say 
ther  than  measured,  at  about  500  English  statute  miles. 

The  area  of  Texas  has,  also,  been  estimated  at  from  310,000,  to  330,000  English 
[uare  miles,  or  much  more  than  twice  the  area  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and 
K^ording  to  all  accounts,  no  country  on  earth  has  less  of  its  surface  unfit  for  col- 
lation. 

Its  whole  sea  coast  region,  varying  in  breadth  from  30,  to  100  miles,  is 
imposed  of  a  fertile  alluvium,  in  which  there  is  not,  or  at  least  rarely,  a  stone 
lat  would  intercept  the  plough ;  and,  unlike  many  parts  of  Virginia,  (Georgia, 
lorida,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana,  there  are  but  few,  and  these  not  extensive, 
vamps.  This  region  is  extolled  for  its  great  capability  of  producing,  that  finest 
lality.  Sea  Island  cotton.  Besides  which  it  will  yield  the  most  delicious  fruits: 
ich  as  peaches,  olives,  melons,  figs,  oranges,  lemons,  pine-apples,  dates,  &c., 
so  the  sugar  cane,  maize,  and  other  grain.  This  region  is  well  watered  by  nu- 
lerous  rivers,  and  streams.  The  greater  part  consists  of  extensive  meadows, 
ith  magnificent  belts  of  wood,  along  the  margin  of  the  rivers. 

The  second,  or  undulated,  and  high  region,  slopes  down  from  the  hills  and 
lountains  to  the  sea  coast  region,  crossing  the  territory,  and  is  in  breadth 
om  120,  to  180  miles.  It  is  described  as  consisting  chiefly  of  a  rich,  fertile,  soil, 
)vering  substrata  of  either  limestone,  or  sandstone,  and  presenting  alternately 
oodlands,  and  rich  grassy  districts. 

The  third,  or  mountainous  region,  stretches  upwards  to  the  west,  north-west, 
nd  from  which  all  the  rivers  flow  down,  to  the  east,  and  south-east,  into  the 
lexican  gulf,  or  into  the  Mississippi,  and  its  branches.  Elevated  table-lands 
)read  over  north-western  points.  None  of  the  mountain  slopes  are  described 
I  too  steep  for  agriculture ;  and,  except  in  the  prairies  of  this  w^o^Ti^  ^s^ 
ine,  and  other  magnificent  and  valuable  tunbet  tiee«  ^Ihoxuvdi* 
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If  we  can  depend  apon  descriptions,  Texas  is  natarally,  with  less  exoeptioos 
than  any  other  country,  capable  of  producing  all  kinds  of  crops  and  froiti:— 
more  so  than  France,  which  has  all  the  climates  for  grain : — ^from  oats  andbaikf, 
to  wheat,  rice,  and  maize, — for  findts,  from  the  apple  to  the  orange ;  for  wine,  Ae 
oliye,  the  mulberry,  &c.  Texas  has  the  climate,  and  the  soil,  for  the  sugar-<ae 
the  olive,  the  cotton  plant,  the  mulberry,  the  melon,  fig,  and  apple;  ind  ib 
pasturage  has  always  been  renowned. 

The  RIVERS  of  Texas  are  numerous,  and  for  a  great  extent  navigabk ;  bol 
large  vessels  cannot  nscend  them  from  the  sea.  The  great  natural  disadvantage  of 
Texas,  in  common  with  the  whole  eastern  sea  coast  of  Mexico,  is  the  want  of  good 
harbours.  Humboldt  observes,  ^'  The  intendency  of  San  Luis  comprehendi 
more  than  230  leagues  of  sea  coast,  but  without  commerce  and  without  actiritj. 
That  part  which  extends  from  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  to  the  river  Sabbeii 
almost  still  unknown,  and  has  never  been  examined  by  navigators/^ 

This  coast  would  have  probably  still  continued  to  be  ^^  unknown  and  wiAoi 
commerce  and  activity,''  had  it  remained  under  the  intendency  of  San  Lus,  ff 
under  the  non-enterprising  Spanish-Mexicans  ;  and  if  it  had  never  been  entcni 
or  traversed,  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  who  were  invited  into  Texas  by  the 
Emperor  Iturbide :  not  to  establish  its  independence^  but  to  defend  it  fm 
Spain.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  inrited  into  Texas,  under  nearly  like  drcBB- 
stances  as  Hengist  and  Horsa  were  invited  into  Britain,  and  the  result  has  bea 
similar. 

The  rivers  Sabine  and  Nbciies  fail  into  the  Sabine  lagoon.  The  Sabine  wh 
obstructed  by  a  raft,  and  deemed  impassable  ;  but  it  was  removed  by  the  goTcn- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  and  the  river  was  then  (1837)  navigated  by  a  ftesB- 
boat  125  feet  long,  drawing  six  feet  water.  Since  1839  one  or  more  steamboiti 
narigate  this  river,  from  its  mouth  to  the  upper  settlements.  The  Sabine,  liia 
most  of  the  Texan  rivers,  periodically  overflows  its  banks,  and  fertilises  the  aoil 
It  has  several  small  tributaries. 

The  NsGHES^  which  is  navigable  for  small  steamboats  for  about  100  mibi 
flows  also  into  the  Sabine  lagoon  ;  the  passage  over  the  muddy  bar^  at  the  es* 
trance  into  this  lagoon  from  the  gulf,  only  admits  small  vessels. 

The  next  inlet  is  Galveston,  which  spreads  into  two  large  bays,  or  lagpoiSr 
and  the  eastern  entrance  will  admit  vessels  drawing  about  t¥^ve  and  a  half  (set 
water.  Trinidada  river  falling  into  it  may,  it  is  said,  be  ascended,  by  stna- 
boats,  for  from  three  to  four  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  n^id,  andfiw 
eight  to  ten  feet  deep.  At  the  western  extremity  of  Gkdveston  Island  ii  Sai 
Luis  harbour.  The  passage,  over  its  bar,  is  stated  to  be  somewhat  deeper  tbi 
that  of  Galveston.  A  few  leagues  west,  of  San  Luis,  the  Bbazos  dbDios  low 
across  a  shifting  sand-bar,  over  which  there  is  only  six  to  eLeven  fert  depAoT 
water. 
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Mr.  Kennedy  says,  the  Brazos  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  steam  naviga- 
on.  Opposite  Velasco  (at  its  mouth)  its  width  is  about  170  yards,  and  for  500 
dies  it  varies  from  150  to  200  yards/'  After  heavy  rains  it  swells  into  a  torrent. 
1  ordinary  seasons  its  banks^  twenty  to  forty  feet  high,  are  overflown.  Like  the 
Led  river,  its  waters  are  coloured  red,  with  earthy  particles,  carried  down  from  the 
plands.  It  is  navigated  by  several  steam  vessels,  and  has  numerous  tributaries, 
he  first  colonists  from  the  United  States  made  SanFelipti  150  miles  up  this 
iver,  their  head-quarters. 

Matagorda  Bay  is  a  lagoon,  sixty  miles  long,  and  from  six  to  ten  miles 
iroad  :  the  entrance,  Paso  Cavalloy  from  the  gulf,  has  only  from  eight  to  nine 
set  water  on  its  bar :  within  it  is  safe  and  deep. 

The  Color  ADA,  or  Texas,  falls  into  this  inlet  by  two  branches.  It  has  steep 
•anks,  which  are  seldom  overflowed.  Its  navigation  is  interrupted  by  a  raft ;  but 
I  not  already,  it  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  removed  by  the  government.  The  river 
rill  then  be  found  navigable,  for  steamers^  more  than  200  miles.  Many  of  its 
ributaries  are  navigable.  Several  rivers  fall  into  La  Baca  Bay,  a  branch 
•f  Matagorda.  The  La  Baca,  and  Novida^  are  navigable,  about  thirty  miles 
or  steamers. 

The  large  inlet,  forming  the  bays  of  EIspibitu  Santo,  Aransas,  and 
7ompano,  are  separated  from  the  gulf,  by  two  long  islands,  Matagorda,  and  8t 
Joseph.  The  Aransas  passage  from  the  gulf  is  not  more  than  seven  to  eight  feet 
leep  over  the  bar.  The  bay  is  also  shallow,  and  the  river  Guadaloupe,  and  the 
Vuences,  and  other  streams,  which  fell  into  these  bays,  are  described  as  not  deep, 
mt  capable  of  being  rendered  advantageous,  for  bringing  down  the  produce  of  the 
ipper  countries  to  the  sea,  in  vessels  requiring  only  a  light  draft  of  water. 

Corpus  Christi  and  the  Lacuna  del  Madrb,  form  an  inlet,  about  100 
niles  long,  within  three  long  islands,  separated  by  narrow  passages.  The  bay  of 
])orpus  Christi  extends,  inland,  about  forty  miles,  north  and  south.  The  Rio  de 
as  Mucas,  which  falls  into  this  bay,  is  a  long,  rapid  river,  navigable  for  small 
>oats  for  about  forty  miles. 

The  Laquna  del  Madrb,  though  so  long,  and  from  five  to  six  miles  in 
)readth,  is  shallow,  and  the  water  in  many  places  is  not  more  than  from  eight,  to 
eighteen,  inches  deep.  The  Barra  del  Santiago,  or  the  outer  inlet  from  the  gulf  into 
he  lagoon,  has  from  six  to  seven  feet  water  over  the  bar,  and  small  vessels  with 
Tierchandise  frequently  enter,  and  discharge. 

The  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grand  del  Nortb,  is  separated  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
and  from  the  Barra  del  Santiago  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  The  entrance  to  this  lai|;e 
-iver,  from  the  gulf,  has  no  greater  depth  of  water  than  from  three  to  five  feet  over 
ts  shifting  bar.  For  200  miles  upwards,  its  current  is  described  as  smooth  and 
leep,  to  Loredo,  where  rapids  commence. 

The  Climate  op  Texas  is  described  as  mild  and  salubrious.    Not  v^V^^^cX. 
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to  yellow  fever,  or  pulmontry  consumption.  The  2 
believe  to  be  only  imperfectly  known.  Bituminous 
the  interior*  Gold  and  silver  are  also  asserted  to  a] 
tainous  country;  and  specimens  of  both  have  been  p 
be  plentifully  distributed ;  and  copper,  lead,  and  ale 
discovered  in  considerable  quantities.  Excellent  bi 
all  parts  except  the  sea  coast  region.  There  are  larg 
and  as,  it  is  by  all  admitted,  that,  the  soil,  and  climat 
in  any  country,  as  there  is  sufficient  timber  and  min< 
hours  appears  to  be  the  only  great  natural  disadvant 
America :  which  has,  until  the  last  few  years,  remains 
than  it  could  have  been  when  Mexico  was  oonquerei 

HISTORICAL  ABSTRACT.'^ 

On  the  l7th  of  January,  1821,  Moses  Austin,  a 
tained  permission,  from  the  supreme  government  ol 
vinces  of  Mexico,  to  introduce  three  hundred  families 
into  Texas. 

In  consequence  of  Moses  Austin's  death,  his  pro 
up,  and  prosecuted,  by  his  son  Stephen,  who  was  obi 
authorities  of  revolutionized  Mexico,  for  confirmatio 
been  conceded  to  his  father,  by  the  authorities  of 
January,  1823,  a  colonization  law,  approved  by  the 
was  promulgated;  and  on  the  18th  of  February  of  tl 
cree  was  issued,  empowering  Austin  to  found  a  co 
the  general  law. 

A  revolutionary  movement  having  displaced  Iti 
which  succeeded  him  having  decreed  the  nullity  oi 
was  constrained  to  solicit  the  confirmation  of  his  coi 
Mexico.  This  he  obtained  on  the  14th  of  April,  18 
recorded  as  the  legal  date  of  the  commencement  of  i 
in  Texas. 

To  encourage  the  settlement  of  her  waste  frontier 
a  barrier  against  Indian  aggression,  and  strengthei 
tempts  at  reconquest,  Mexico  held  out  various  indi 
nists  of  Texas;  and,  among  them,  a  temporary  exeE 

By  article  24  of  the  Mexican  colonization  law  of 
was  enacted,  that,  during  six  years  from  the  date  of 
should  not  pay  tithes,  or  duties,  on  their  produce,  n< 
of  a  public  kind. 

«  CV\\«fiL^  fnim  a  oompilaftioD  by  Mr. 
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By  article  25,  of  the  same  law,  it  was  enacted^  that  during  the  six  years  im* 
ediately  succeeding  the  termination  of  the  first  specific  period  the  colonists  should 
ly  half  the  tithes  and  half  the  contributions,  direct  and  indirect,  that  were  paid 
J  native  citisens. 

These  enactments  emanated  from  the  general  govemment  of  Mexico. 

The  united  state  of  Coaguila  and  Texas,  as  a  member  of  the  Mexican  Federation, 
y  article  thirty-two,  of  a  colonisation  law,  passed  by  its  legislature  on  the  24th 
I  March,  1825,  ordained  that  during  the  first  ten  years-*reckoning  from  the 
^mmencement  of  the  settlement--H;olonists,  within  the  limits,  of  the  state  should 
e  free  from  any  kind  of  public  contribution,  except  such  as  were  generally  de* 
landed  to  prerent,  or  repel,  invasion.  After  ten  years,  new  settlers  were  to 
ear  an  equal  proportion  of  the  public  burdens  with  native  citizens. 

The  law  containing  these  provisions  was  repealed  by  an  act,  dated  the  28th 
f  April,  1832,  which  exempted  ^aU  new  towns"  for  ten  years,  from  the  time  of 
beir  foundation,  from  every  description  of  tax,  except  contributions  for  defence 
gainst  foreign  invasion.  For  the  site  of  each  of  these  ^'new  towns,''  the  state 
ppropriated  four  square  leagues  of  land. 

The  establishment  of  custom-houses  in  Texas,  and  of  garrisoned  posts,  to 
nforce  the  collection  of  the  national  revenue,  which  followed  the  periods  of 
xemption  from  taxation  granted  to  the  infant  settlements,  formed,  with  the 
olonists,  prominent  causes  of  dissatisfaction ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
raction  of  its  fiscal  enactments,  was  regarded  by  the  government  of  Mexico  as 
mgrateful,  and  rebellious,  on  the  part  of  men  invited,  by  its  liberality,  to  occupy 
ts  fertile  lands.  The  colonists  were  refractory.  In  June,  1832,  a  party  of  them 
kttacked  and  captured,  the  Mexican  garrison,  at  the  port  of  Velasco — in  April, 
1833,  petitions  complaining  of  the  tariff,  and  pra3ring  for  the  privilege  of  fr«e 
mportation,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  of  the  most  important  articles  of  consump- 
ion,  were  transmitted  by  the  colonists  to  the  general  government.  In  the  autumn 
)f  1834,  a  number  of  persons  seised  the  collector  of  customs,  at  Anahuac,  and 
expelled  the  military  stationed  at  that  post — and,  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  the 
Anglo-Americans  in  Texas  and  Mexico  were  in  a  state  of  declared  war. 

In  November,  1835,  an  Anglo-American  convention  was  held  in  Texas,  and 
I  provisional  government  proclaimed,  which  conferred  on  a  governor  and  council 
:he  power  ^  to  impose  and  regulate  impost  and  tonnage  duties,  and  to  provide 
'or  their  collection  under  such  regulations  as  might  be  deemed  expedient.'' 

An  ordinance  of  this  provisional  government,  imposing  certain  duties  of 
nistoms,  passed  on  the  12th  of  December,  1835,  was  repealed  by  another  ordi^ 
lanoe  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  which  placed  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per 
sent,  ad  valorem^  on  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  as  were  **  entitled  to  a 
iebenture"  in  the  port  of  shipment,  and  a  duty  of  fifteen  p^  cent,  ad  valorem, 
m  such  as  were  not  entitled  to  ddMntore.    Articles  inported,  bonAfide^  for  due 
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use  of  emigrants,  including  forming  implements^  hoi 
stores  and  machinery  of  all  kinds,  were  to  be  admi 

The  declaration  and  establishment  of  the  inde 
adoption  of  a  constitution,  by  its  inhabitants,  wen 
of  a  Congress,  which,  on  the  20th  of  December^  1 
a  revenue  by  impost  duties,"  under  which  the  foUo' 

On  the  invoice  value  of  wines,  spirituous  and  i 
valorem ;  silk  goods,  and  all  manufactures  of  silk,  5( 
and  coffee,  2jt  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  teas,  25  per  ce 
1  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  iron  and  castings,  10  pc 
clothing,  shirtings,  shoes,  blankets,  kerseys,  satin 
mixture  of  cotton  and  wool,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
goods  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  invoice 

Another  and  more  comprehensive  customs  la^ 
June,  1837,  *•  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  1 
expenses,  sustaining  the  public  credit,  and  securing 
annual,  or  semi-annual,  interest  on  the  shares  of  sto 

The  tariff  underwent  a  farther  revision  by  ar 
February,  1840. — {See  the  late  tariff  of  Texas,  mbjox 
States.) 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  receipt  of  duties, 
issued,  on  an  unsound  basis — and,  of  course,  rap 
time  to  time,  caused  the  tariff  to  appear  much  hig 
the  successive  endeavours,  to  realise,  amidst  the 
spurious  currency,  an  adequate  tan^ble  revenue,  hai 
racter  to  the  fiscal  legislation  of  the  republic,  disco 
merchant  and  the  emigrant.  The  duties,  at  present 
and  silver,  at  their  market  value. 

More  than  two- thirds  of  the  revenue  from  custon 
port  of  Galveston.  The  eastern  counties  of  Texi 
tively  dense  population,  contribute  but  a  small  pn 
owing  to  their  geographical  position,  which  secures  e^ 
The  gross  amount  received  at  the  port  of  Ghdveston, 
of  December,  1842,  was,  in  round  numbers,  about  1 
for  the  same  period  at  Brazos,  Matagorda,  Red  Riv< 
bine,  at  30,000  dollars.  The  average  expense  of  co 
fourteen  per  cent. 

All  attempts  hitherto  made  to  raise  a  revenue  h 
unsuccessful. 

The  laws  for  regulating  the  general  trade  of  Te 
trade,  and  the  taiiS,  %xe  tvo^  the  same  as  those  of  t 
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local  regulations  are  continued  in  force,  until  changed  under  tihe  state  constitution 
and  legislature  of  tLe  state  of  Texas. 

The  following  laws  may  be  considered  as  remaining  in  force  : 

Hospital  at  Galvrston.— By  an  act  approved  by  the  president  on  the  3rd 
of  February,  1845|  for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  at  Gaiyeston,  it  is  provided 
that,  from  and  after  the  1st  of  May  next  ensuing,  ^^  the  commander  of  every 
vessel  arriving  at  the  port  of  Galveston  shall  be  required  to  pay  to  the  collector 
of  customs  at  that  port  the  sum  of  50  cents  for  every  foreign  white  male  cabin 
passenger  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  twenty-five  cents  for  every  white  male 
steerage  passenger  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  according  to  the  list  of  passengers 
produced  by  the  said  commander,  or  his  clerk,  which  list  shall  be  sworn  to.^ 

Cfl AMBER  OF  Commerce  at  Galveston. — By  an  act  approved  by  the  presi- 
dent, 3rd  of  February,  1845,  a  corporate  body  was  created  under  the  style  and  title 
of  '^  The  Galveston  Chamber  of  Commerce,"  an  institution  which,  according  to 
the  preamble  of  the  act,  ''is  much  required  by  the  mercantile  community, 
as  tending  to  diminish  litigation  and  to  establish  uniform  and  equitable 
chaises/' 

It  is  provided  that  the  act  of  incorporation  shall  ^'  be  in  force  for  and  during 
the  space  of  twenty  years  from  the  passage  thereof,  and  take  effect  from  and  after 
its  passage. 

Law  Proceedings. — ^An  Act  supplementary  to  ^^an  Act  to  regulate  Pro- 
ceedings in  Civil  Suits/'  This  act  provides  that,  from  and  after  the  27th  of 
June,  1845,  ''in  all  suits  brought  to  recover  the  price  or  value  of  any  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  imported,  or  notes  given  for  the  same,  the  fact  that 
such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  were  imported  or  introduced  into  the  re- 
public without  payment  of  the  lawful  duties,  or  in  violation  of  any  revenue  law 
thereof,  may  be  pleaded  in  defence,  and  if  established,  shall  constitute  a  legal  and 
valid  defence  in  all  such  cases."  It  is  further  provided  that,  '^  In  cases  where  such 
defence  shall  be  pleaded^' — and  also  in  cases — ^'  when  any  civil  action  shall  here- 
after be  brought  to  recover  duties  not  paid,  the  party  so  charged,  or  un  pleaded, 
shall  not  be  liable  to  any  criminal  prosecution  for  the  same  ofience  on  non-pay- 
ment.'^ 

Wreck-masters. — An  Act  "to  amend  an  Act  passed  the  8th  of  January, 
1841,  respecting  wreck-masters,"  approved  by  the  president  February  3rd,  1844, 
provides — 

^'  Tliat  from  and  after  its  passage,  the  wreck-masters  of  the  republic  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  republic,  and  controlled  by  the  collectors  of 
customs  of  the  several  maritime  districts,  who  shall  each  appoint  for  his  district 
at  lease  one,  and  not  more  than  three  wreck-masters ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
each  of  these  person  so  appointed  to  attend,  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  act  to 
which  this  is  an  amendment — to  the  saving  and  disposing  of  all  property  wrecked 

VOL.  II.  7    X 
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in  his  district,  or  in  the  part  of  it  allotted  to  him,  if  sach  property  be  dedmd  to 
be  abandoned  by  its  owner,  or  the  agent,  or  fiactor  for  the  same ;  or  be  foond 
abandoned,  no  such  person  appearing. 

^  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  wreck-master  to  recover  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  any  wrecked  property  sold  by  him  as  wreck-master^  an  anctioneer*! 
commission,  or  any  other  in  addition  to  that  allowed  in  the  act  aforesaid;  bathe 
shall  be  allowed  to  charge  for  the  services  and  mileage  of  a  crier^  at  a  rate  whidi 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  collector  of  the  district 

''  That,  in  order  to  award  the  rate  or  amount  of  salvage^  on  property  wndei 
one  arbitrator  shall  be  appointed  by  the  wreck-master,  on  behalf  of  the  salfon, 
and  one  by  the  owner  of  the  property  salved,  or  the  agent,  or  factor,  for  thi 
same,  or,  default  of  those,  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  county  in.which  the  wnd 
happens. — And  the  wreck-masters,  before  appointing  an  arbitrator,  shall  wstij 
the  salvors  of  such  intent,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  d  alron 
shall  request  him  to  appoint  any  individual  named  and  agreed  on  by  them,  u 
arbitrators,  for  the  salvors,  the  said  wreck-master  shall  so  appoint  such  indiridoil, 
and  in  case  of  the  arbitrators  not  agreeing,  they  shall  choose  an  umpire,  vl» 
shall  decide  between  them — ^his  awardment  not  being  higher  than  the  rates,  or 
amounts  awarded  by  the  two  arbitrators ; — and,  firom  the  decision  of  the  arfaitii- 
tion,  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Admiralty  may  be  taken  by  either  of  the  parties, 
or  by  any  portion  of  either,  if  the  amount  in  question  be  such  as  by  law  vooU 
entitle  the  party  to  appeal  from  a  magistrate  to  a  district  court  ;*  but,  in  sock 
case,  the  party  appealing  must  notify  the  opposite  party  of  such  intentioOf 
within  two  days  after  the  awardment  appealed  firom  is  made  known — otheniit 
the  right  to  appeal  shall  be  forfeited ;  and  where  an  appeal  is  taken  it  shaD  not 
impede  the  sale  of  the  property  wrecked. 

'^  Finally — That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  wreck-masters,  in  whose  district  tuf 
wreck  may  occur,  to  publish,  or  cause  to  be  published,  either  in  some  fnVk 
journal  in  said  district,  or  by  aflizing  to  the  doors  of  at  least  three  several  pabb 
places  in  said  district,  a  written  or  printed  notice,  ¥rith  a  description  of  property 
offered  at  said  wreck-master^s  sale,  at  least  ten  days  previous  to  the  afaittfKl 
sale. 

'<  This  act  to  take  eSect  firom  and  after  its  passage.'' 

•  By  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  January  19th,  1841,  an  appeal  may  be  bad  firoo  tbe  if 
cision  of  a  magistrate  to  the  district  court,  where  the  sum  Id  controversy  shall  exceed  tfdtf 
dollars. 
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Gbo88  Reium  of  Brituih  and  Forrign  Trade  within  the  Consalate  of  Galvetton,  during  the 

Year  ending  December  31,  1844. 

PORT    OF    GALYBSTON. 


A  R  R  1  Y  B  D. 

DBPABTBO. 

NATIONS. 

YMMk. 

ToBiitfe. 

Grc««. 

lanriM  YalM  of 
Cargort.* 

YasMb. 

Tosaatt* 

Ciawi. 

laToioeYalaaor 
Cargoes.* 

Britkk 

Ttoun 

AMikmCUaitod 

r»^:::;.:: 

11 
11 

84 

1 
i 
8 
18 

»4S 

10,811 

118 

476 

767 

8,049 

86 

m 
w 

w 
w 

^       *.     d 
8,488    18      8 
1,688      6      8 

11^666      8    10 

1.448     10      0 

147      1      8 

1,888    18      4 

1.118      0      1 

16 

4 

17 
1 
1 
8 

It 

S.S60 
480 

Vll 
116 
478 
767 

1.814 

lis 

Moiatara* 

«• 
f* 
m 
m 
m 

£       #.     d, 

69.894    10    It 
1.6n      1      8 

88.888      8      0 

1.686    17      6 

B«lcl«ai  !!*..*.!.' I. * 

6^847      7      8 

Bi««ca 

18.180      6      8 

Total 

98 

17.684 

Retaraia- 

118«488      0      1 

61 

11.791 

Kacuraia- 

116.880    14      9 

RavAEKt.— TiNao  9t  tbm  y 


duftorod  at  Baibdoa.  for  Brcnea  oae. 
•MifoA  la  loaro  Oohroalba  witkooft  oar( 
conveyed  emlgraota  toTexaa.    The  " 
No  aeooaat  of  tba  orowa  of  ahipa  « 
ftvr,  ia,  la  thie  patHealar,  iaooB>ptota. 


alMaadbv  tba< 


aae.  Tbo  dcaiaBd  for  cotton  axooedlDg  the  aupply.  mi 
Nu-go.  The  vBiiali  ilMaiil  '*  Balfiaa.**  aad  loar  of  the  i 
Biidab  stoipa  brooght  no  eonigraata. 


ipabrooght 
thaportafOalv< 


»  anter  the  head  of  **BffaaMB,"  wtn  Haaorartai ; 
lOM  Boropeao  Teawia  were 
▼eweb  claeaad  **  Brnai/' 


eonigraata. 

iak^tbj  the  local 


aathoritiea  s  the  retara,  them- 


'  A^aiaga  rata  of  i  Aanga,  108. 


The  following  is  a  statement  relative  to  its  previoiis  debt,  revenue^  and  trade^ 
compiled  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Eettd ;  also  from  official  returns. 

Public  Debt  of  Texas. 


D  B  BT. 

Tofm. 

Aaaoaat. 

Ameaat 

Anoaat. 

Faadad  act  of  1887 

1841 

ITT 

1841 
6yeara. 

liiiiif 

doUaia. 
886.080 
140.088 
178.808 
881.880 
81.800 

doUara. 

1,885.808 

1.848.008 

878,008 

901/)0t 

181,080 

1.168,008 

1.808,008 

680.008 

„           1848. 

Boada  pledged...... 

iMoad  nr  aary.V.V.V.*.  I !  I ! !  I !  I ! ! 

Boodaat8  per  coat 

Treoaary  aotoa 

Land  receipta 

Floatiag  debt 

Tataldebt 

.... 

7.898.000 

1,079,800 

8,169.088 

According  to  a  congressional  report  of  1839,  the  quantity  of  government 
land  was  as  follows  x 


LAND. 

Acraa. 

Aena. 

Kataat  of  the  Tealaa  rapabllc 

aaaiber. 

88iVr,167 
6,897,880 
4.898.074 
1.088,010 

naaaber. 

108,418.000 

04,801.797 

Granted  by  lfeaico,aadoooftraMd  by  Tteaa 

Miuta^bo^^faHide. .^.".'."...T.. ..::;:;;:;: 

Uadacriplaaaee, 

,, ,, 

188.618,108 
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The  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States,  to  and  from  Texas;  have  beet 

as  follow : — 

Imports  and  Exports  to  and  from  Texas. 


T  B  A  R  s. 


Exports  to  Texa*. 


Dosnestie  Goods. 


FottticB  Goods. 


Total. 


1857  • 

1858  . 

I8S0  . 
IMO  . 
IMl  . 
184t  . 
184S  . 


doIUis. 
797^12 

937.073 

278,978 
705,240 


210.610 
219,082 
300,017 
281,199 
202.041 
127^1 
87.713 


dollan. 
1,007  JOSS 
l,«47,880 

1^087,001 

1,218^1 

800.290 


l€MM 

1€&JI8 
3ia.lll 


142.7&3 


The  largest  exports  to  Texas  were  in  1839,  and  consisted  noiostly  of  dcrtfaiif, 
furniture,  lumber,  and  dry  goods,  of  which  ovet  250,000  dollars  was  domesde 
cottons.  A  large  portion  of  their  exports  consisted^  undoubtedly,  of  the  pro- 
perty of  emigrants ;  but  they  seem  now  to  supply  themselves  from  other  qotf- 
ters,  the  United  States  having  lost  the  trade.  In  the  mean  time,  the  exports  of 
Texas,  consisting  of  cotton  almost  altogether,  have  rapidly  increased.  Ik 
quantity  and  value  brought  into  the  United  States,  in  each  year,  have  been  s 
follows : — 

Imports  of  Cotton  into  the  United  States,  from  Texas. 


YEARS. 

Pounds. 

Vsloe. 

TEARS. 

Pooad^ 

ValH. 

1836 

namber. 
1.473,133 
I.W2,4€6 
1.4R1.2ti3 
l.886,0U 

dollars. 
232.330 
144,fi87 
156.242 
240.130 

1840 

2,689.639 
8.128,776 
5.23:^142 
7,398,107 

drilm. 
S23,ia 
27fJI} 

.1§J7 

1841 

]§3g 

1842 

406JM1 

1839 

1813 

331.?3i 

This  shows  a  regular  and  steady  increase  of  business,  apparently  largely  in 
favour  of  Texas.  The  imports  and  duties  for  the  port  of  Galveston,  for  the 
year  ending  November  1,  are  as  follows  : — 


IMPORTS     AND    DUTI  E8. 

1842 

1844 

teCRSM. 

fmpovti' 

dolUis. 
363.332 

82,042 

dollars. 
010,199 

138315 

ew73 

Dudes  

The  revenue  and  expenditure  are  as  follow  : 


RevoBoe.. 
K&peoses.. 


dnOan. 
406.190 


By  the  ^^  Annual  Report  of  the  Treasury  Department,  to  the  ninth  Coogie* 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas,'^  dated  ^'  Washington,  December  1,  1844,**  and  s^ 
^' J.  B.  Miller,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;"  it  appears  that  during  the  yetr fad- 
ing on  the  31st  of  July,  1844,  130  vessels  entered  the  ports  of  Texas  bom 
foreign  ports,  or  with  cargoes  subject  to  duty. 


AmAnnt  of  roercbsodine  imported.. 
Total  (HMs  amounts  of  rvTsnae... 
£ap«ns«s  of  collection 


Kat  aTaa^mol  Taf^reraia. 


dlia.     da. 

som'iV  m 

13301     4» 
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The  T&lue  of  the  merchandise  imported  from  the  United  States  of  America^ 
593,525  dollars  14  cents ;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  61,059  dollars  89  cents; 
British  West  Indies,  3,624  dollars  10  cents ;  Spanish  West  Indies,  148  dollars 
87  cents  ;  France, 5584  dollars  58  cents;  Hanse Towns,  27^494 dollars  54  cents; 
the  Austrian  Adriatic  dominions,  1185  dollars  86  cents  ;  Yucatan,  663  doHars 
57  cents.— Total,  686,503  dollars  3  cents. 

The  rate  of  per  centage  which  the  gross  amount  of  impost  duties  bears  to 
the  total  amount  of  merchandise  imported,  is  above  twenty-six  and  a  half  per 
tent. 

Official  statement  of  revenue  collected  at  the  Custom-house,  port  of  Galves- 
ton, for  the  year  commencing  November  1,  1843,  and  ending  October  31^ 
1844:— 

Or  Imports. 

diri.    cfs. 

TotAl  UMMttt  loHcet  to  spccMo  doty. ia03«r    88 

„  „  •dTAkmadaty 878.tSS    M 

PrMdatiw t.«5    54 

Tttal  toiporti 910.899    87 

Total  aamiat  of  dattet  on  the  ftboT* I«8,f7t  9S 

Tonoogo 13^399  99 

Pormito.  Monk  nd  TOiMl  Cms I.Ttt  68 

8li*raceonfood« • 4M  M 

Pinoo  And  fkirloituroo. 896  84 

TotalroTonot 168,61ft   47 

The  above  amount  paid  thus : — 

dlro.    ete. 

88,845  dollon  86  eoBto  oxdicqoor  bOto,  at  diffemt  nlM 74,t>7    89 

Amovat  poid  lo  por  fkadi 84.567    86 

Total 158,615   47 

K&piOMa  af  eoQoetloo 9,458 


CHAPTER    XL. 


TREATIES  OF  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  BETWEEN  THE  UNrTED  STATES  AND 

FOREIGN  STATES. 

The  first  treaty  of  commerce  and  amity,  which  was  negotiated  by  the  United 
States,  was  with  Holland  in  1778,  and  lead  to  declaration  of  war  by  England  against 
the  latter  country.  After  the  peace  of  1 783,  treaties  of  peace  and  amity  were  nego- 
tiated between  the  United  States  and  various  foreign  countries.  It  would  be  te- 
dious and  useless  to  enumerate  all  these  treaties.  According  to  a  report  published 
(April,  1840)  by  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States^  in  obedience  to  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  showing  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  privileges  and  restrictions  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
United  States  with  foreign  nations,  it  is  stated  that  twelve  nations,  viz.,  Austria, 
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BnuEil,  Central  America^  Denmark,  Ecuador,  Greece^ 
Russia,  Sardinia,  Sweden,  and  Venezuela,  have  met 
in  a  spirit  of  liberality.  In  the  ports  of  all  these 
with  their  cargoes,  whether  the  produce  of  the  Unitei 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  yesseb  of  those  coontriei 
bound,  they  are  entitled  to  the  same  drawback  or  b 
as  domestic  vessels  are.    The  report  then  observes^ 

<<  With  Great  Britain,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Mexh 
relations  are  of  a  more  restricted  character.  These  Datioo 
of  equality  to  the  direct  trade.  That  is  to  say,  Great  B 
United  States  into  her  ports  on  payment  of  the  same  U 
British  vessels,  with  these  conditions  :  First,  that  the  yet 
United  States,  and  navigated  by  a  master  and  crew,  thn 
of  the  United  Sutes;  and  second,  that  the  goods  composi 
the  United  States,  which  in  practice  limits  the  import  tra* 
tween  one  country  and  the  other.  The  trade  of  the  United 
possessions  is  regulated  by  treaty  stipulations  or  by  di| 
cases,  however,  some  restrictions  are  observed,  giving  an  i 
British  bottoms.  The  importation  from  the  United  States 
own  produce  is  mostly  prohibited. 

**  France  admits  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  into 
criminating  duty  of  five  francs,  or  ninety*four  cents,  per  tc 
French  vessels.     In  the  importation  of  articles,  the  produc 
ference  is  made  between  French  and  American  vessels ;  bi 
the  discriminating  duty  prevails  in  favour  of  French  botto 

^'  In  the  Java  trade,  under  the  government  of  the  Nc 
the  United  States,  and  of  other  countries,  are  admitted  at 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  if  imported  in  Dutch  vessels,  and  fi 
ad  valorem,  if  imported  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  United 

'<  Chili  and  the  Ottoman  dominions  admit  our  vessels 
ing  of  the  most  favoured  nations,  reserving  the  privilege 
own.  Five  Powers,  viz.,  the  Argentine  confederation, 
Grenada,  Portugal  Spain,  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  Uraguay. 
commerce  and  the  navigation  of  the  United  States  as  they 
other  check  than  our  countervailing  legislative  provisions. 
Belgium,  Portugal,  and  the  two  Sicilies,  negotiations  are 
commercial  treaties." 

Since  the  publication  of  that  report,  treaties  of  na 

been  ratified  between  the  United  States  and  the  folic 

Belgium,  Hanover,  and  Portugal. 


TREATIES  OF  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  BETWE 

AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Treaties  of  peace  and  amity  between  the  Unite 
States^  and  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  tr 
States  stipulates  with  England  to  consider  that  trad 
times  been  concluded.  The  following  treaties  oont 
upon  for  regulating  the  trade  and  navigation  betweei 
United  Kingdom  aivd^n\A&\L  d.<^TC!^TeLQTA, 
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Tho  treaty  of  oommeroo  of  the  3rd  ol  Jtily,  1815  has  been  interrupted  hj 
stirdly  conceircd  British  orders  in  council,  and  president's  proclamations ; 
at  that  treaty  and  other  conventionst  now  in  force,  are  those  nnder  which  tlie 

ing  intercourae  between  both  countries  is  regulated. 


ontyeniion  of  Commerce  between  Great  Briiamandtht  Umitd  Statu.  Signed  at 
London t  3rd  Juty^  1816.  Renewed  hy  Conveniion  signed  ai  London^  6th  of 
August,  1827. 

I.  Tliere  shnll  be  between  all  the  territones  of  hli  BKtanriic  Majesty  iii  Europe,  and 
lerrilorics  of  the  United  StaU^f,  a  reciprocal  liberly  of  commerce.     The  inhabituntJ 

the  iwo  countries  refpeclively  shall  have  h'berty  Jreely  and  securely  to  come  wit 
their  ships  and  cargoes  to  all  such  places,  ports,  and  rivers  in  the  territories  aforesaid^  I 
^hksh  DihcT  foreigners  are  pcnnitted  to  come,  to  enter  into  the  same,  and  to  remain  and 
side  in  any  parts  of  the  suid  territories  respectively  ;  also  to  hire  and  occupy  hous 
^^arehouics  for  the  of  iheir  commerce;  and  generally  the  merchants  and 

^    jof  each  nation  r^  ly  shall  enjoy  the  most  complete  protection  and  security 

'their  commerce  ;  but  subject  always  to  the  laws  and  statates  of  the  two  cotinlries 
ispectively. 

II.  No  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  Icrri^ 
fies  of  his  Britnnnic  Majesty  in  Europe,  of  any  articles  the  pjrowth,  produce,  or  manu^ 

Icture  of  the  United  States,  and  no  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  im- 
prtation  into  ihe  Untied  States,  of  any  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  oLj 
Britannic  Mpjrsty's  territories  in  Euro|ie^  than  are  or  shall  be  payable  on  the  likd^ 
ticles,  being  the  growth,  produce^  or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country,  pre 
lure,  or  manufacture  of  either  country  respectively,  the  amount  of  the  said  drawback 
aiitl  be  the  same  whether  the  said  goods  shall  have  been  originally  imported  in  a  BritisI 
r  American  vessel ;  but  when  such   re-exportation  shall  take  place  from  the  Uiiite4l 
Itaies  in  a  British  vessel »  or  from  the  territories  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe  in 
L  American  vessel,  to  any  other  foreign  nation^  the  two  contracting  parties  reserve  to 
~    dves,  respectivelyp  tlie  right  of  regulating  or  diminishing,  in  such  case,  the  sjnouot 
!  said  drawback. 

lie  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  his  Britannic  Majesty's  possessions 

the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  shall  not  be  afected  by  anji 

'  the  provisions  of  this  article,  but  each  parly  shall  remain  in  the  complete  possession 

its  right5,  with  respect  to  such  an  intercourse. 

III.  His   Britannic  Majesty  agrees  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  Amcric 
ball  be  admitted,  and  hospitably  received,  at  the  principal  settlements  of  the  British 
boiinions  in  the  East  Indies,  viz.,  Calcutta,  Madras,   Bombay,  and  Prince  of  WaleaV 
lland,  and  that  the  citizens  of  the  said  United  Slates  may  fjeely  carry  on  trade  be* 
Wttti  the  said  principal  settlements  and  the  said  United  States,  in  all  articles  of  which 
be  importation  and  exr     '  '  ifeciively,  to  and  from  the  said  territories,  shall  not 

entirely  prohibited  :  ,  thai  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  them  in  any  timi 

war  between  the  British  ,  1  uny  state  or  power  whaievefj  to  export  froml 

I  SSid  territories,  without  >  mltsion  of  the  Briiifh  g^nvernrnt-nt,  any  milt 

iry  stores  or  naval  stores,  or  net;,     Tiu  citizen*  rf  r< 

els,  when  admitted,  no  higher  or  other  duly  or  5 

els  of  the  most  favr  ropean  nations,   and  they  shall  pay  no  inglicr  ur  olherj 

luties  or  charges  on  the  ^  iton  or  exportation  of  the  cargoes  of  the  said  vessels, 
than  shall  be  payable  on  the  sams  articles  when  imported  or  exported  in  the  vessels  of 
\  most  favoured  European  nations. 

But  it  is  expressly  agreed,    that  the  vessels  of  the  Unititd  States  shall  not  carry  any 
^^es  from  the  said  principal  settlements  to  any  port  or  place,  except  to  some  port  or 
\  iii  the  United  States  of  Americai  where  the  same  shall  be  unladen. 
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It  is  also  anderatoody  that  the  permission  granted  by  this  article  is  not  to  eitcndto 
allow  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  carry  on  any  part  of  the  coasting  trade  of  tke 
said  British  territories,  but  the  vessels  of  the  United  Sutes  having,  in  the  6fst  instaice^ 
proceeded  to  one  of  the  said  principal  settlements  of  the  British  dominions  in  the  Eatt 
Indies,  and  then  going  with  their  original  cargoes,  or  any  part  thereof,  from  one  of  tk 
said  principal  settlements  to  another,  shall  not  be  considered  as  carrying  on  the  cosstis^ 
trade.  The  vessels  of  the  United  States  may  also  touch,  for  refreshment,  bat  not  for 
commerce,  in  the  course  of  their  voyage  to  or  from  the  British  territories  in  India,  or  to 
or  from  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  islind 
of  St.  Helena,  or  such  other  places  as  may  be  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
African  or  Indian  seas ;  it  being  well  understood  that  in  all  that  regards  this  article  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  subject,  in  all  respects,  to  the  laws  and  regaJsttai 
of  the  British  government,  from  time  to  time  established. 

IV.  It  shall  be  free  for  each  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  respectively,  to  sppoiai 
consuls  for  the  protection  of  trade,  to  reside  in  the  dominions  and  territories  of  the  oikr 
party;  but  before  any  consul  shall  act  as  such,  he  shall  in  the  usual  form  be  approtcd 
and  admitted  by  the  government  to  which  he  is  sent ;  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  ■ 
case  of  illegal  or  improper  conduct  towards  the  laws  or  government  of  the  country  to 
which  he  is  sent,  such  consul  may  either  be  punished  according  to  law,  if  the  Iswt'viil 
will  reach  the  case,  or  be  sent  back,  the  offended  government  assigning  to  the  other  tk 
reasons  for  the  same. 

It  is  hereby  declared,  that  either  of  the  contracting  parties  may  except  firoa  the 
residence  of  consuls  such  particular  places  as  such  party  shall  judge  fit  to  be  lo  ex- 
cepted. 

V.  This  convention,  when  the  same  shall  have  been  duly  ratified  by  his  Britusie 
Majesty  and  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  oooiac 
of  their  senate,  and  the  respective  ratifications  mutually  exchanged,  shall  be  bisdiD* 
and  obligatory  on  his  Majesty  and  on  the  said  United  States  for  four  years  from  the 
date  of  its  signature  ;  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  six  months  from  ihii 
time,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Signed  at  Landtm,  de 
20th  of  October,  1818;  renewed  by  Convention^  Signed  at  lAmdon,  the  6A  d 
August,  1827. 

I.  Whereas  differences  have  arisen  respecting  the  liberty  claimed  by  the  United 
States,  for  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  and  cure  fish,  on  certain  coasts,  baj^ 
harbours,  and  creeks,  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  it  is  sgieed 
between  the  high  contracting:  parties,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  United  States  shall 
have,  for  ever,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty  to  ttiu 
fish  of  every  kind,  on  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  which  extesdi 
from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Rameau  Islands,  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  New&osd- 
land,  from  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Islands,  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdaks 
Islands,  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks,  from  Mount  Joly,  oa  tbe 
southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through  the  straits  of  Belleisle,  and  thence  nort^ 
wardly  indefinitely  along  the  coast,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  any  of  the  exclusive 
rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  :  and  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  alsohifc 
liberty,  for  ever,  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbours,  and  cndss, 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  hereabove  described,  and  of  the  easA 
of  Labrador ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  be  settled,  it  ihsD 
not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  portion  so  settled,  witbott 
previous  agreement  for  such  purpose,  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possesioisof 
the  ground.  And  the  United  States  hereby  renounce  for  ever  any  liberty  beiclote 
enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish,  on  or  wittii 
three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harboun  of  bis  BritssHfr 
Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  not  included  within   the   aboTemeotiooed  bi* 
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rrotidedy  however,  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or 
tiarbours,  for  the  purpose  of  shelter  and  of  repairing  damag;es  therein,  of  purchasing 
wood,  and  obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.  But  they  shall  be  under 
sach  restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish 
therein,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever  abusing  the  privileges  hereby  reserved  to  them. 

Act  of  Congress  ^  concerning  the  Convention  to  regulate  the  Commerce  between  the 
Territories  cf  ike  United  States  and  his  Britannic  Majesty,**  Approved  the  1st  of 
March,  1 8 16. 

Be  it  enacted  and  declared  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  so  much  of  any  act  as  imposes  a 
higher  duty  of  tonnage  or  of  impost,  on  vessels,  and  articles  imported  in  vessels,  of 
Great  Britain,  than  on  vessels,  and  articles  imported  in  vessels,  of  the  United  Stat^, 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  the  ratifications  whereof  were  mutually  exchanged  the  22nd  da^  of  December, 
1815,  be,  from  and  afler  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  said  convention,  and  during 
the  continuance  thereof,  deemed  and  taken  to  be  of  no  force  or  effect 

Act  of  the  British  Parliament  "  to  carry  into  effect  a  Convention  cf  Commerce  concluded 
between  his  Majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  a  Treaty  with  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal** 

VI.  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  vessels  built  in  the  countries  belonging  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  any  of  them,  or  condemned  as  prize  there,  and  being 
owned  and  navigated  as  herein-before  mentioned,  should  be  allowed  to  clear  out  from 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  principal  settlements  of  the  British  dominions 
in  the  East  Indies;  viz.,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Prince  of  Wales*s  Island,  with 
any  articles  which  may  legallv  be  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  said  settle- 
ments in  British-built  ships ;  be  it  therefore  further  enacted,  that  all  vessels  built  in  the 
said  United  States  of  America,  or  any  of  them,  or  condemned  as  prize  there,  and  being 
owned  and  navigated  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  shall  be  allowed  to  clear  out  from  any 
port  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  following  principal  settlements  of  the  British 
dominions  in  the  East  Indies,  viz ,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Prince  of  Wales's 
Island,  with  any  g^oods,  wares,  or  mea*handise  which  may  be  legally  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  said  settlements  in  British-built  vessels,  subject  to  the  like  rules 
and  regulations,  restrictions,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  as  are  now  by  law  imposed  upon 
the  exportation  of  such  goods  to  the  said  settlements  in  British-built  ships,  any  law, 
custom,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

VII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  extend,  or 
be  construed  to  extend  to  repeal  or  in  anywise  alter  the  duties  of  package,  scavage, 
batlage,  or  portage,  or  any  other  duties  payable  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty,  and 
citizens  of  the  city  of  London,  or  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  said  city  for  the  time  being, 
or  to  any  other  city  or  town  corporate  within  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  special  privilege 
or  exemption  to  which  any  person  or  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  is  or  are  now 
entitled  by  law  in  respect  of  goods  imported  and  exported,  but  the  same  shall  be  con* 
tinned  as  heretofore. 

Convention  of  Commerce,  ^gned  at  London,  August  6,  1827. 

Art.  I. — All  the  provisions  of  the  convention  concluded  between  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1815,  and  further  continued  for  the  term  of  ten  years  by 
the  fourth  article  of  the  convention  of  the  20th  of  October,  1818,  with  the  exception 
therein  contained  as  to  St.  Helena,  are  herebv  further  indefinitely,  and  without  the  said 
exception,  extended  and  continued  in  force,  mm  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  said 
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ten  yearsy  in  the  same  manner  as  if  all  the  provisions  of  the  said  ooovenlkm  of  the  3rd 
of  July,  1815,  were  herein  specifically  recited. 

Art.  II. — It  shall  be  competent,  however,  to  either  of  the  contracting  partief,  in  cue 
either  should  think  fit,  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  ten  years — that  ■, 
after  the  20th  of  October,  1 828-— on  givin|^  due  notice  "of  twelve  months  to  the  otlw 
contracting  party,  to  annul  and  abrogate  this  convention  ;  and  it  shall,  in  such  esse,  be 
accordingly  entirely  annulled  and  abrogated,  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  tens  d 
notice. 

Act  cf  Congress  of  the  United  States,  **to  repeal  the  Tonnage  Ihsiies  upon  Skips  wd 
Vessels  oJt  the  United  States^  and  upon  certain  Foreign  VesselsJ*     Z\st  May,  1830. 

Sec.  T. — Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Usiad 
States  of  AroericSy  in  Congress  assembledt  that,  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  Apni 
next,  no  duties  upon  tonnage  of  the  ships  and  vessels  of  the  United  States,  of  vfaick  tk 
officers  and  two-thirds  of  the  crew  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  beleried 
or  collected  ;  and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  imposing  duties  upon  the  tonnage  of  fhi|i 
and  vessels  of  the  United  States,  officered  and  manned  as  aforesaid,  so  far  as  theme 
relate  to  the  imposition  of  such  duties,  shall,  from  and  after  the  said  first  day  of  Apri 
next,  be  repealed. 

Sec  II. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  that,  from  and  after  the  said  1st  day  of  April  oat, 
all  acts  and  parU  of  acts  imposing  duties  upon  the  tonns^e  of  the  ships  and  vesidiif 
any  foreign  nation,  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  the  imposition  of  such  duties,  ihiU  be 
repealed :  provided,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  satisfied  thit  tbe 
discriminating  or  countervailing  duties  of  such  foreign  nation,  so  far  as  they  opertfe  a 
tbe  disadvantage  of  the  United  States  have  been  abolished. 

[Approved  31st  of  May,  183a] 

ProclamaHon  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  opening  $o  British  Vessels  the  Tnk 
between  the  Britisfi  Colonial  Possessions  and  the  American  Ports.  5ih  October^  18901 

Whereas,  by  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  passed  on  the  29th  daj  of 
May,  1830,  it  is  provided,  that  whenever  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  recdft 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  government  of  Great  Britain  vfiW  open  the  ports  ia  iu 
colonial  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  continent  of  South  America,  the  Babaot 
Islands,  the  Caicos,  and  the  Bermuda  or  Somer  Islands,  to  the  vessels  of  the  Uoited 
States,  for  an  indefinite  or  for  a  limited  term ;  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  aad 
their  cargoes,  on  entering  the  colonial  ports  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  subject  to  other  9 
higher  duties  of  tonnage  or  impost,  or  charges  of  any  other  description,  than  would  br 
imposed  on  British  vessels,  or  their  cargoes,  arriving  into  the  said  colonial  possesfiiooi^ 
from  the  United  States;  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  may  import  into  tbe  saii 
colonial  possessions,  from  the  United  States,  any  article  or  articles  which  could  be  ia* 
ported  in  a  British  vessel  into  the  said  possessions,  from  t\\e  United  Sutes;  and  tbi 
the  vessels  of  the  United  States  may  export  from  the  British  colonies  afore-meotioned,  H 
any  country  whatever,  other  than  the  dominions  or  possessions  of  Great  Britsio,«J 
article  or  articles  that  can  be  exported  therefrom  in  a  British  vessel^  to  any  country  otkr 
than  the  British  dominions  or  possessions  as  aforesaid— leaving  the  commercial  iotv- 
Gourse  of  the  United  States,  with  all  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions  or  posaeainiij 
on  a  footing  not  less  favourable  to  the  United  States  than  it  now  is  ;  that  then,  ssd  ii 
such  case,  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  authorised,  at  any  time  before tk 
next  session  of  Congress,  to  issue  his  proclamation,  declaring  that  he  has  received  i"^ 
evidence,  and  that  thereupon,  and  from  the  date  of  such  proclamation,  the  ports  ft  Ae 
United  States  shall  be  opened  indefinitely,  or  for  a  term  fixed,  as  the  case  may  be,  t* 
British  vessels  coming  from  the  siid  British  colonial  possessions,  amd  their  cargoei^  i>^ 
ject  to  no  other  or  higher  duty  of  tonnage  or  impost,  or  charge  of  any  descriptioo  wbH* 
ever,  than  would  be  levied  on  tbe  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or  their  canoes,  acdfaf 
from  the  said  British  possessions  ;  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  tbe  said  oritiih  fsadi 
to  import  into  \.V\e\3v\\\j^^\a\ft%^  %xA\a  «.x^rt  therefrom,  any  article  or  artideivbU 
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may  be  imported  or  exported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  the  act,  entitled, 
«« An  Act  concerning  navigation,"  passed  on  the  18ih  daj  of  April,  1818,  an  act  supple- 
mentary thereto,  passed  the  16th  day  of  May,  1820,  and  an  act,  entitled,  •«  An  Act  to 
regulate  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  certain  British  ports,*' 
passed  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  1823,  sliall,  in  such  case,  be  suspended  or  absolutely 
repealed,  as  the  case  may  require : 

And  whereas,  by  the  said  act,  it  is  further  provided,  that  whenever  the  porte  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  been  opened  under  the  authority  thereby  given,  British  vessels 
and  their  cargoes  shall  be  admitted  to  an  entry  in  the  porU  of  the  United  Sutes,  from 
the  islands,  provinces,  or  colonies  of  Great  Briuin,  on  or  near  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, and  north  or  east  of  the  United  States. 

And  whereas  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  received  by  the  President  of  the  United 
Sutes,  that,  whenever  he  shall  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  aforesaid,  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  will  open,  for  an  indefinite  period,  the  ports  in  its  colonial  possessions 
in  the  fVett  Indies^  on  the  continent  of  South  America^  the  Bahama  Isiands,  the  Caieoi^ 
and  the  Bermuda  or  Somer  IsUmds^  to  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  their 
cargoes,  upon  the  terms,  and  according  to  the  requisitions  of  the  aforesaid  act  of 
Congress : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Andrew  Jackson,  President  of  the  United  Sutes  of  America,  do 
hereby  declare  and  proclaim,  that  such  evidence  has  been  received  by  me  ;  and  that  by 
the  operation  of  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  on  the  29th  day  of  May,  1830,  the  porta  of 
the  United  Sutesare,  from  the  date  of  this  proclamation,  open  to  British  vessels  coming 
from  the  said  British  possessions,  and  their  cargoes,  upon  the  terms  set  forth  in  the  said 
act;  the  act  entitled,  **  An  Act  concerning  navigation,"  passed  on  the  18th  day  of 
April,  18 IK,  the  act  supplementary  thereto,  passed  the  15th  day  of  May,  1820,  and  the 
act,  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  regulate  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
andceruin  British  porU,"  passed  the  1st  day  of  March,  1823,  are  absolutely  repealed  ; 
and  British  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  are  admitted  to  an  entry  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
Sutes,  from  the  islands,  provinces  and  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  on  or  near  the  North 
American  continent,  and  north  or  east  of  the  United  States. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  5th  day  of  October,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1830,  and  the  55th  of  the  independence  of  the  United  Sutes. 

By  the  President  : 

Andrew  Jackson. 

M.  Van  Buren, 

Secreury  of  State. 

Briiish  Order  in  Council,  for  regulating  the  Commercial  Tntercoune  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Colonial  Possessions.  5th  November,  1830.  At  the  Court  qf 
St.  James's,  the  5th  day  of  November,  1830.  Present,  the  King's  most  excellent 
Majesty  in  Council, 

Whereas  by  a  certain  act  of  pariiament,  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
late  majesty,  King  George  the  IVlh  [cap.  114.],  entitled,  ''An  Act  to  regulate  the 
Trade  of  the  British  Possessions  Abroad,"  after  reciting  that,  "  by  the  law  of  naviga- 
tion, foreign  ships  arc  permitted  to  import  into  any  of  the  British  possessions  abroad, 
from  the  countries  to  which  they  belong,  goods,  the  produce  of  those  countries,  and  to 
export  goods  from  such  possessions,  to  be  carried  to  any  foreign  country  whatever,  and 
that  it  is  expedient  that  such  permission  should  be  subject  to  certain  conditions;*'  it  is, 
therefore,  enacted,  "that  the  privileges  thereby  granted  to  foreign  ships  shall  be  limited 
to  the  ships  of  those  countries  which,  having  colonial  possessions,  shall  grant  the  like 
privileges  of  trading  with  those  possessions  to  British  ships,  or  which,  not  having  colonial 
possessions,  shall  place  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  this  country,  and  of  iu  posses- 
sions abroad,  upon  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nation,  unless'  his  majesty,  by  bis 
order  in  council,  shall,  in  any  case,  deem  it  expedient  to  grant  the  whole,  or  any  of  such 
privileges,  to  the  ships  of  any  foreign  country,  although  the  conditions  aforesaid  shall 
DOt  in  allrespecU  be  fulfilled  by  such  foreign  country.*' 
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And  whereas  by  a  certain  order  of  his  said  late  majesty  in  conncil,  beating  date  dn 
27th  day  of  July,  1826,  after  reciting,  that  the  conditions  meDtioned  and  referred  to  m 
the  said  act  of  parliament  had  not  in  all  respects  been  fulfilled  by  the  goremment  of  tbc 
United  States  of  America,  and  that,  therefore,  the  privileges  so  granted  as  aforesaid  by 
the  law  of  navigation  to  foreign  ships,  could  not  lawfully  be  exercised  or  enjoyed  by  ike 
ships  of  the  United  States  aforesaid,  unless  his  majesty,  by  his  order  in  couocil,  ihoild 
grant  the  whole  or  any  of  such  privileges  to  the  ships  of  the  United  States  aforenid: 
his  said  late  majesty  did,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  in  him  vested  by  the  said  act,  fiant 
the  privileges  aforesaid  to  the  ships  of  the  said  United  States  ;  but  did  thereby  profide 
and  declare  that  such  privileges  should  absolutely  cease  and  determine  in  his  majcstT'i 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  and  in  certain  other  of  his  mijo^'i 
possessions  abroad,  upon  and  from  certain  days  in  the  said  order  appointed,  for  that  po^ 
pose,  and  which  are  long  since  passed  : 

And  whereas,  by  a  certain  other  order  of  his  said  late  majesty  in  council,  betrin^ 
date  the  16th  of  July,  1827,  the  said  last-mentioned  order  was  confirmed ;  and  wbcRS^ 
in  pursuance  of  the  acts  of  parliament,  in  that  behalf  made  and  provided,  his  said  blc 
majesty,  by  a  certain  order  in  council,  bearing  date  the  2l8t  day  of  July,  1823,  and  by 
the  said  order  in  council  bearing  date  the  27tb  day  of  July,  1826,  was  pleased  toonH 
that  there  should  be  charged  on  all  vessels  of  the  said  United  States,  which  ihoaki 
enter  any  of  the  ports  of  his  majesty's  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  or  AmeriOi 
with  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  of  the  said  states,  certain  dBiiei  of 
tonnage  and  of  customs  therein  particularly  specified : 

And  whereas  it  hath  been  made  to  appear  to  his  majesty  in  council,  that  the  reitiic- 
lions  heretofore  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  aforesaid,  upon  British  utIi, 
navigated  between  the  said  states  and  his  majesty's  possessions  in  the  West  lodiei  iid 
America,  have  been  repealed,  and  that  the  discriminating  duties  of  tonna<^  and  cbsIow 
heretofore  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  said  United  States  upon  British  vMsek  and  tin 
cargoes,  entering  the  ports  of  the  said  states  from  his  majesty's  said  possessions,  have  ahi 
been  repealed,  and  that  the  ports  of  the  United  States  are  now  open  to  British  vessels  asi 
their  cargoes,  coming  from  his  majesty's  possessions  aforesaid  ;  his  majesty  doth,  tben- 
fore,  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  and  in  pursuance  and  exercise  of  the  povas 
so  vested  in  him,  as  aforesaid,  by  the  said  act,  so  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  ran 
of  his  said  late  majesty,  or  by  any  other  act  or  acts  of  parliament,  declare,  that  the  sud 
recited  orders  in  council,  of  the  2ist  day  of  July,  1823,  and  of  the  27th  day  of  Jaijf 
1826,  and  the  said  order  in  council,  of  the  16th  day  of  July,  1827  (so  far  as  snch  lasi- 
mentioned  order  relates  to  the  said  United  States),  shall  be,  and  the  same  are,  herebr 
respectively  revoked  : 

And  his  majesty  doth  further,  by  the  advice  aforesaid,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  ponn 
aforesaid,  declare  that  the  ships  of  and  belonging  to  the  said  United  States  of  Amelia, 
may  import  from  the  United  States  aforesaid,  into  the  British  possessions  abroad,  goo^ 
the  produce  of  those  states,  and  may  export  goods  from  the  British  possessions  abrmd  ti 
be  carried  to  any  foreign  country  whatever. 

And  the  right  honourable  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Treasoiy,  asd 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Greorge  Murray,  one  of  his  majesty's  prin<!ipal  secretaiiei  flf 
state,  are  to  give  the  necessary  directions  herein*  as  to  them  may  respectively  appff- 
tain. 

James  Bullss. 
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CHAPTER    XLL 

ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Honourable  J.  C.  Spencer^s  Examination  of  the  Honourable  A.  P.  Upshur's 
Review  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  views  entertained  by  eminent  legislators  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  we  consider  it  just  to  introduce  into  this  work  the 
Ibllowing,  viewed  by  a  gentleman  and  statesman  of  great  learning  and  ability, 
on  Mr.  Upshur's  strictures  on  tlie  American  constitution.  Mr.  Spencer  is  not 
only  a  profound  jurist^  but  he  has  held  the  most  important  trusts  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country.  He  was  one  of  the  most  able  secretaries  of  the  treasury : 
an  office  which  nearly  corresponds  with  that  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in 
England. 

**  Having,**  says  Mr.  Spencer,  "  l>een  favoured  by  a  friend  with  the  perusal,  in  sheets,  of  a  part 
of  Mr.  Macgregor*8  mat  work  on  the  Progress  of  America,  which  contained  the  remarks  of  the 
Honourable  Abel  P.  Upshur  on  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  I  expressed  my  nnhesitating 
opinion  that  they  were  as  erroneous  as  they  were  injurious  ;  that  the^  were  calculated  to  produce 
a  very  false  impression  of  the  weakness  of  our  union,  and  the  incapacity  of  our  federal  government 
to  maintain  itself,  or  to  fulfil  the  high  duties  assigned  to  it ;  ana  that  it  would  be  equally  unfor- 
tunate for  us  and  for  otlier  countries  if  those  views  should  be  received  and  accredited,  as  iust 
expositions  of  a  system  somewhat  complicated,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  much  misunderstood  by 
those  who  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  leisure  for  its  thorough  investi^tion.    I  was  urged  to 

Erepare  a  statement  of  the  opinions  of  that  class  of  our  countrymen  (believed  to  be,  by  hr,  the 
trgest  portion  of  the  active  and  intelligent  men  engaged  in  such  discussions),  who  take  a  practical 
view  of^our  government,  and  seek  to  ascertain  its  powers  and  duties  by  a  reference  to  tlie  plain 
words  and  fair  meaning  of  the  constitution.  Under  the  impression  that  the  withdrawal  from  the 
cares  of  public  life,  and  the  absence  of  professional  engagements,  would  afford  abundant  leisure 
for  such  an  undertaking,  a  partial  assent  was  given.  This  having  been  communicated  to  Mr.  Mac- 
pcgor,  he  lias  announced  that  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work,  a  review  of  Mr.  Upshur*s  remarks, 
by  me,  would  be  given.  Under  these  circumstances,  although  the  anticipated  leisure  has  not  been 
enjoyed,  yet  the  desire  to  fulfil  an  implied  pledge,  impeb  me  to  endeavour  to  execute  a  task  which 
should  have  been  committed  to  more  competent  hands. 

"  Judging  from  the  portions  of  Mr.  Upshur*s  communication,  for  portions  only  of  it  are  given, 
it  would  seem  tliat  he  quite  disapproved  of  our  federal  constitution  ;  for  while  he  points  out  what 
he  supposes  to  be  defcNCts,  which  he  severely  censures,  no  part  of  it  has  receivedf  his  unqualified 
approbation.  To  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  character  of  his  mind,  thb,  pro- 
bably, will  not  be  surprising.  A  knowledge  of  those  peculiarities  will  serve^  to  explain,  if  it  ooes 
not  elucidate  some  or  his  views.  Minglins  very  little  with  Uie  world,  and  in  a  profound  retire- 
ment, in  a  secluded  part  of  Virginia,  he  indulged  a  naturally  speculative  mind  to  its  fuUest  extent, 
in  reflections  upon  our  form  of  federal  government,  without  ever  having  had  the  advantage 
of  personally  partaking  in  its  operations. 

**  He  had  held  public  stations  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  but  had  held  no  office  under  the  p;eneral 
government,  nor  had  he  ever  been  a  member  of  either  house  of  Congress,  when  hb  opinions  or 
nullifications  were  promulgated.  Ue  had  prided  himself  on  being  one  of  Uie  most  high-toned  fede- 
ralists of  the  country,  untu  about  the  time  when  the  disputes  with  South  Carolina  commenced 
Tliese  disputes  involved  deeply  and  extensively,  the  interests  of  the  southern  states,  who  com- 
plained that  their  agriculture  was  made  subservient  to  northern  manufactures,  by  means  of  the 
tariff*  acts  of  Congress.  Failing  to  secure  a  numerical  majority  in  that  body,  they  questioned  its 
constitutional  power  thus  to  oppress  them,  as  they  said  by  legislation ;  and  Imving  satisfied  them- 
selves of  Uie  want  of  such  power,  they  next  incjuired  into  the  means  of  resbting  its  exercise.  Thb 
led  them  to  what  b  called  the  doctrine  of  nullification;  which  means,  according  to  their  tlieory, 
that  any  one  state  legislature  which  conceives  an  act  of  the  federal  Congress  to  be  unconstitutional, 
may  miuify  such  act,  by  declaring  it  to  be  inoperative  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  and  by  punish- 
ing through  the  state  tribunals,  the  officers  who  should  attempt  to  execute  it.  The  ola  maxim, 
that  where  there  b  a  will  there  b  generally  a  way,  was  exemplified  in  thb  case.  The  novel  system  of 
a  federal  government  uniting  several  sovereign  states  in  one  oonfederacy^sAdxra^ec  KstA^^«ct««^^x^. 
for  certain  definite  purposes,  afforded  an  ample  field  foi  \hc  %pec:«Aa^i«\AiA«i)«aK»  ^  'sw  vs^^^x^ 
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statesmen;  and  to  a  man  like  Mr.  Upshur,  it  was  a  rich  mine,  i 
quarry,  and  pursue  it  at  his  own  option.  There  was  nothing 
modern  republics,  at  all  similar.  Neither  experience  nor  the 
men  afforded  guides  to  reflection,  or  checks  to  the  wildest  licence 
field  warmly  ;  and  as  tlie  first  step  in  his  progress,  abandoned 
forty  years  had  enabled  him  to  form  and  strengthen.  lie  beca 
the  day,  and  contributed  the  principal  articles  to  the'  Southern  Re 
In  the  support  of  that  cause,  and  in  discussions*  written,  printe 
or  less  extensively,  for  about  eight  years,  when  he  was  odled  U 
ment,  by  Mr.  Tyler,  from  which  he' was  transferred  to  the  state 
mained  about  eight  months.  Hie  communication  to  Mr.  Macg 
his  work,  is  but  a  condensation  of  tlie  essays  published  in  it 
periodicals. 

"This  account  of  the  author  of  the  remarks  which  are  prop 
lory  of  the  question  he  has  discussed,  seemed  useful,  if  not  nee 
his  views.  It  should  be  added  that  the  nulliliers  profess  to  deri 
■on  and  Mr.  Madison  ;  and  Mr.  Macgregor  lias  apparently  falh 
doctrine  to  constitute  the  great  point  of  difference  between  the  fe 
true  that  these  luirtieshavc  differed  much  in  their  construction  o 
latitudinarian,  pushing  to  its  utmost  extent  the  principle  embo< 
of  section  eight  of  the  tint  article  of  the  constitution,  that  of  pa! 
for  carrying  into  execution,  the  powers  vested  by  that  instnime 
its  departments,  while  the  democrats  have  insbted  on  a  risid 
maintained  that  these  implied  powers  must  always  be  subordinii 
converted  into  main  and  principal  purposes  of  government.  Bii 
the  legislative  authority,  proposed  by  the  nullifiers,  the  democrat 
and  with  ample  means  to  sustain  and  vindicate  it,  so  far  from  si; 
it  in  the  most  significant  manner.  On  the  occasion  already  rel 
this  reserved  right  to  nullify  a  tariff  act  of  Congress,  and  passed 
Jackson,  the  then  president,  with  a  vast  maiority  of  democrats,  ir 
the  most  strineent  measures  to  put  down  the  doctrine  and  its  ab 

"He  issued  a  proclamation,  which  received  the  warm  apprc 
cepting  South  Carolina,  and  a  very  few  in  some  of  the  other  soul 
was  examined,  and  its  fallacy  exposed.  And  the  misguided  mei 
to  return  to  their  allegiance ;  and  this  was  followed  by  acts  of  C 
racter.  The  incipient  rebellion  was  crushed — by  democratic 
party. 

*'  In  truth,  this  doctrine  of  nullification  is  the  peculiar  prope 
South  Carolina,  who  lias  enjoyed  all  the  highest  stations  in  the 
who  has  repeatedly  been  a  competitor  for  that  station.  His  ow; 
states,  whose  interests  are  supposed  to  be  identical  with  tho«eof  i 
and  although  partizan  writers  talk  about  reserved  rights  of  tlie 
general  and  almost  universal  feeling  of  the  country  abhors  and  cc 

**  In  tlicse  circumstances  an  apolog\'  will  be  found  for  an  eff< 
pression  as  to  its  prevalence,  and  to  exhibit  wliat  are  deemed  tfa 
Upshur*s  communication,  bv  which  it  is  sought  to  be  sustained. 

"  It  should  be  remarked  prelim inarilv,  that  Mr.  Madison  has 
paternity  of  any  such  doctrines,  and  declared  his  conviction  of  it 
consequences.  It  was  contended,  bv  its  friends,  that  the  germ  oi 
the  resolutions  of  the  legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  pas 
are  known  to  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madi 

**  These  r  esolutions  were  aimed  at  the  alien  and  sedition  law 
tion  of  the  elder  Adams.  After  denouncing  these  acts  as  unconsti 
tliat  if  they  were  not  repealed  it  would  be  the  duty,  as  it  was  the 
interpose  and  seek  a  rightful  remedy.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  River 
Madison  denies  that  the  language  or  spirit  of  the  resolutions  autli 
to  any  means  of  resistance,  hut  that  tttc  action  of  the  states  con 
refers  to  the  provision  of  the  constitution  for  calling  a  conventioi 
tion  of  two-ttiirds  of  the  number,  as  tlie  remedy  intended. 

"  The  reader,  not  particularly  conversant  with  American  pel 
these  preliminary  remarks,  by  their  enabling  him  to  perceive 
Mr.  Upsliur  on  the  subject  of  nullification. 

♦  Tliis  might  liave  been  inferred  from  the  uncorrected  proofs 
by  the  mail-packet,— but  i\\\%\%itfA.\aafclw:\.  ^^x.U^jt^j^^r,  oi 
the  same  opmion  aa  Mr.  ^i^noei. 
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"  If  this,  then,  be  the  case,  as  Mr.  Upshur  supposes,  '  in  ^ 
to  the  constitution,  becomes  all-important  and  controlling,'  the  • 
as  of  no  practical  consequence  ;  for  Uie  case  itself  never  can  o< 
this  quiet  and  unpretending  form,  the  question,  oevertheleas,  ia 
of  the  whole  argument  advanced  by  the  nuUifiers.  Their  theo 
rative — a  confederation  of  sovereign  states,  and  not  consolidates 
to  the  league,  retain  the  right  to  construe  the  compact— the  coi 
decide  upon  its  own  rights  and  powers.  It  is  for  this  purpos 
our  colonial  history,  contending  that  we  were  not '  one  people^ 
constitution.  In  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  this  term,  no  one  i 
American  colonies  certainly  were  not  '  a  political  corporation  ;* 
to  Judge  Story  by  the  supposition  that  he  maintained  such  an 
has  also  shown,  what  no  one  had  ever  denied,  that  bv  the  ai 
states  retained  their  sovereignty  ;  and  he  might  liave  adcicd,  that 
which  connected  them  was  so  apparent — its  utter  unfitness,  eith 
the  common  strength  of  the  Americans,  to  restrain  tlie  poi 
reluctant  to  contribute  equally  to  the  common  defence,  was 
of  its  abandonment,  and  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitut 
this  new  form  of  government.  The  inhabitants  of  die  thirteen  c 
and  they,  unitedly  as  well  as  severally,  had  been  acknowledged  t 
1783.  They  united  in  appointing  ambassadors  to  negotiate  this 
ration,  they  were  not  only  separated  from  Great  Britain,  but  v 
mass.  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  had  recognised  them  as  one 
the  body,  not  to  the  several  states.  The  body  had  formed  treatic 
as  a  nation,  liad  assumed  its  duties  and  responsibilities — nay,  i 
ration  of  Independence,  they  had  called  themselves  'one  people 
extent  *a  people  ;*  they  were  in  the  incipient  stages  of  forming  ' 
in  a  condition— physically,  morally,  and  politically — to  do  so.  1 
the  states  the  sovereign  power  is  in  the  people  of  the  states  resp 
of  tlie  United  States  would,  for  the  same  reason,  be  in  the  peoj: 
were  any  such  people  known  as  a  single  nation,  and  the  framers 
historical  references  already  made  show  sufficiently  tliat  there  wa 
colonies,  who  liad  made  themselves  somewliat  extensively  know 
army  and  a  navy,  a  national  ensien,  issuing  a  national  currency,  r 
and  receiving  embassies  from  otlier  nations.  'Ilie  first  conditi 
seem  to  have  been  complied  with.  As  to  the  second  condition, 
single  nation  should  have  been  '  the  framers  of  the  federal  gove 
which  was  the  work  of  their  hands — will  be  allowed  to  be  good 
the  point.  It  commences  with  these  words  :  '  We,  the  people 
&c.,  &c.,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution  for  the  Unite 
provision  for  its  own  existence  by  its  last  article,  that  the  ratifies 
ficient  for  its  establishment.  It  was  accordingly  submitted  to  th 
to  their  ordinary  legislatures,  but  to  conventions  elected  speciall; 
and  to  adopt  or  reject  it.  Tliis  was  the  most  expedient  form  ii 
the  people  directly.  A  ballot,  or  a  viva  voce  vote  at  the  electioi 
parts  of  the  constitution,  was  obviously  objectionable,  if  not  wh 
object  was  obtained  by  calline  on  the  electors  to  choose  delqgat< 
diately  express  their  will.  Admitting,  then,  that  up  to  the  time 
tution  the  inhabitants  of  the  thirteen  colonies  did  not  form  a  se] 
poration,  perfect  in  its  organisation,  and  capable  of  maintaining 
they  had  so  long  associate  together  under  a  common  govemmei 
of  the  functions  of  the  national  sovereignty,  that  they  were  in  a 
and  to  perfect  their  identity ;  and  the  exact  question  is,  what 
upon  them  in  this  respect  ? 

"  Tliere  has  certainly  been  a  class  of  politicians  who  have  ( 
complete  consolidation,  and  that  the  federative  principle  was  ex 
these  are  the  nullifiers,  maintain  that  the  federative  principle  sti 
new  constitution  as  it  did  under  the  articles  of  confederation  ;  ; 
rate  states  have  the  same  right  as  before  to  constnie  for  themse] 
words,  to  set  aside  the  decisions  of  the  federal  judiciary.  There 
believed,  two-thirds  of  the  American  people,  who  hold  boih  thea 
fallacious,  and  who  adopt  a  middle  course  resarding  the  federal 
and  consolidated— federative  in  its  origin,  federative  in  referen< 
cems,  and  yet  consolidated  ;  that  is,  an  independent  integer,  a  | 
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*  authority  of  the  different  states  which  composed  I 
•hould  continue  to  go?ern  itself  in  all  that  concerned  its  internal  prosperity,  while  the  eniire  ntiiUm^ 
represented  by  tlie  union,  should  continue  to  form  a  compact  body,  and  to  provide  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  people.'  And  the  whole  matter  is  condensed  in  one  line :  '  The  United  States  form 
not  only  a  republic,  but  a  confederation  ;'  and  he  shows  that  the  authority  of  the  nation  is  more 
eeniral  tlian  it  was  in  France  or  Spain,  when  the  American  constitution  was  adopted.  The  identity 
of  the  people  of  the  several  states,  their  tmeneu^  as  Mr.  Upshur  expresses  it,  is  very  clearly  shown 
by  the  second  section  of  tlie  fourth  article.  *  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states.'  Here  is  a  provision  that  operates,  not 
open  the  states,  but  individually  upon  every  citizen,  clothing  him  with  a  new  character,  in  addition 
to  that  he  already  possesses.  It  enables  the  citizens  of  Louisiana  to  inherit  lands  by  descent  in 
Blassachusetts ;  it  removes  all  alienage  at  once,  and  leaves  no  trace  of  a  foreien  feature.  Without 
dwelling  upon  the  first  section  of  the  same  article,  which  gives  full  faith  and  credit  in  'each  state 
to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  state,'  and  which  has  been  held 
by  all  our  courts  to  ^ive  them  the  same  effect  in  every  part  of  the  union  that  they  have  in  the 
state  where  they  originate,  or  upon  the  power  given  to  Congress  exclusively,  of  establishing  the 
mode  of  making  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  and,  without  adverting  to  various  other  provisions 
of  a  similar  character,  it  must  be  sufficient  to  rest  on  this  single  section,  which  makes  the  citizen 
of  one  state  a  citizen  of  every  state,  to  demonstrate  that  the  union  is  not  a  mere  confederacy,  or 
league  of  sovereign  states,  but  that  it  is  an  integer,  a  political  body  under  a  constitution  which  de- 
dares  tliat  treason  may  be  committed  against  it  by  declaring  war,  or  adhering  to  its  enemies.  It 
becomes  quite  immaterial  how  this  result  was  accomplished,  or  who  were  the  parties  to  the  in- 
strument by  which  it  was  effected.  The  question,  and  the  only  question,  is,  what  is  the  political 
condition  of  the  people  under  tliat  instrument?  Are  they  one  people,  or  are  they  twenty-seven 
distinct  people,  alien  to  each  other? 

"  Contenting  myself  with  these  general  views  of  some  of  the  leading  and  prominent  features  of 
the  constitution,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  follow  Mr.  Upshur  in  his  examination  of  the 
sirmciure  of  the  different  departments.  He  admits,  however,  that  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
mot  federative.  Tlie  ordinary  course  of  electing  a  president  by  the  votes  of  the  people  of  the  dif- 
ferent states,  in  choosing  special  delegates  to  express  their  will  on  that  subject,  is  also  certainly 
not  federative ;  while  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  event  of  a  failure  to  elect  in  the  first  instance. 
Is  evidently  federation  ;  and  thus,  in  the  structure  of  the  departments,  the  federative  and  the  con- 
solidating, or  central  principle,  are  both  adopted,  and  are  applied  as  the  nature  of  the  power  to  be 
conferred  may  require. 

**  V\'e  may  now  approach  more  directly  the  true  question  which  the  nullifiers  present  a^inst 
the  residue  of  their  countrymen,  and  which  Mr.  Upshur  liai  rather  intimated  than  distinctly 
avowed.  After  enumerating  at  some  length  the  cases  to  which  the  judicial  authority  of  the  United 
States  extends,  he  refers  to  the  tenth  amendment  of  the  constitution,  by  which  it  is  provided,  that 
'  the  powert  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people.'  And  he  contends  that  these  poiDert 
•re  reserved  as  well  against  the  judiciary  as  against  the  other  departments  of  the  federal  govem- 
nent ;  that  among  these  powers  is  that  of  each  state,  judging  aiane  of  iuown  compacts  and  agree- 
ments ;  that  the  constitution  being  such  a  compact,  each  state  has  a  right  to  interpret  it  for  itself, 
wtletty  and  then  comes  a  most  important  oualification,  which  presents  the  point  of  the  whole  con- 
troversy, '  unless  it  (each  state)  lias  clearly  waived  that  right  in  favour  of  another  power^'  Now 
the  position  advanced  and  maintained  by  all  parties  in  America,  except  the  nullifiers,  is,  that  by 
the  very  terms  of  this  compact  this  right  of  each  state  to  interpret  it  tor  itself,  has  been  expressly 
waived  in  favour  of  the  federaljudiciary.  No  la ngiia^  which  1  can  employ  would  so  clearly  slate 
this  position  as  tliat  of  M.  de  Tocqueville :  '  The  attributes  of  the  federal  government,'  he  says, 
'  were,  therefore,  carefully  enumerated,  and  all  that  was  not  included  among  them,  was  declared  to 
constitute  a  part  of  the  privileges  of  the  several  governments  of  the  states.  Thus  the  government 
cf  the  states  remained  the  rule,  and  tlmt  of  the  confederation  became  the  exception.  But  as  it 
was  foreseen  tliat  in  practice  questions  might  arise  as  to  the  exact  limits  of  this  exceptional  autho- 
rity, and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  submit  those  questions  to  the  decision  of  the  ordinary  courts 
cf  justice  established  in  the  states  by  the  states  themselves,  a  high  federal  court  was  created  which 
was  destined,  among  other  functions  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  which  had  been  established 
by  the  constitution  between  the  two  rival  govemmenu.*  *  To  suppose,'  he  remarks  in  another 
place, '  that  a  state  can  subsist,  when  its  fundamental  laws  may  be  subjected  to  four-and-twenty 
oifl^rent  interpretations  at  the  same  time,  is  to  advance  a  proposition  alike  contrary  to  reason  and 
to  experience.  The  object  of  the  erection  of  a  federal  tribunal,  was  to  prevent  the  courU  of  tlie  states 
fron  deciding  Questions  affecting  the  national  interests  in  their  own  departments,  and  so  to  form  a 
wmifi)rM  body  or  jurisprudence  for  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  the  union.'  The  supreme  court 
i>f  the  United  States  was,  therefore,  invested  with  the  right  of  determinvti^  ^\\  ^^iJawa  ^\ \«>»^ 
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dietion#  And  to  t^W'PH  this  purpose^  can  langiiagic  be  more  deflj 
seclion  of  the  ihlrd  article:'  'The  judicial  power  shall  exteDd 
uDder  this  cons  li  tut  ton,  the  laws  of  the  United  Stales,  and  iri 
under  iheir  authority,  to  controversies  to  which  the  Unit4?d 
emiends  to  them  it  must  be  for  the  purpose  of  d<?ciding  them,  u* 
to  some  other  power  or  trihunal.  It  has  already  heen  shews 
necessarily  comprises  eveiy  case  that  can  possibly  ariscj  itiTolvii 
Every  such  case  must  be  founded  oo  a  claim  that  it  spring  fro 
tution,  and  then  the  courts  must  decide  whether  it  *  arises  unc 
it  must  be  dkmis^i'd.  If  it  does,  the  courts  must  entertain  uttc 
traorditiary  that  this  very  power  is  conceded  by  Mr,  Upshur  in 
far,  therefore,  as  th^^  federal  constitution  has  p.^vided  for  ihe  * 
be3'0nd  qut^tioiit  tiie^ni^/ judge  or  arbiter  i  and  thisi  loo,  whi 
cibes  be  legitimate  or  usurped/  Tliese  are  his  words,  and  they  s 
to  the  qualificatton  he  makes  of  the  right  of  each  state  to  ii 
'unless  It  has  clearly  ivaived  that  rig^ht  in  favour  of  another  po 
tlon  has  provided  for  the  subject  iri  tlic  way  he  stat^,  and  if  I 
vision  by  adopting  the  constitution,  have  they  not '  waived  tl 
of  another  power  Y* 

"  But  Mr.  Upshur  says,  that  it  is  not  waived,  and  thii^,  he  % 
if  the  judiciary  he  the  sole  judges  of  the  extent  of  their  own 
and  the  eiuimcration  in  tlie  constitution  is  idle  and  uselcas.' 
is  very  inconclusive.  The  liability  of  any  power  to  abuse  to  j 
minds,  tend  in  tlie  least  to  prove  itj  non-existenre»  The  sani' 
in  reference  to  tiie  judiciary,  is  still  more  appUcsihle  to  the  st, 
of  I  heir  own  powers^  thefr  powers  are  universal/  and  the 
government,  or  to  the  judic  nry,  is  '  idle  and  useless/  Thr 
whether  the  power  has  been  granted  ?  The  object  of  all  poll 
to  produce  and  preserve  peace,  and  to  prevent  warSs  by  pr 
peaceably  by  an  independent  tribuuaL  Every  umpire  may  er 
take  cognisance  of  whnt  is  not  submitted  to  it.  In  tlie  forma 
is  open,  whether  it  is  better  to  incur  tins  hazard,  tlian  the  op| 
settled?  And  thia  wa^  the  very  question  which  the  frame 
and  di^hated  atid  d^L^cided,  and  this  decision  liaving  been  rat) 
people  of  tlie  United  States,  it  is  too  late  to  seek  to  "evade  it  b 

'*  Mr.  Upshur,  however,  persists  in  falling  back  on  prini 
instead  of  hoiking  to  tliat  instr anient  alone  ;  and  he  urges 
creature  of  the  statts ;  thot  it  is  a  mere  agent,  with  limited 
agent  be  permitted  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  his  own  powej 
tuents  ?  To  a  certain  extent  he  is  ci^mpelled  to  do  this,  in  tl 
this  is  always  in  subordination  to  the  authority  by  whom  hi^ 
tlie  fallacy,  as  it  is  beheved  to  he,  that  tiie  federal  govemmt 
dlatingubhed  from  tbe  people  of  the  states,  there  is  a  fum 
judiciary'  as  an  rtgeni  to  ejiercise  certain  political  powers— as  i 
certain  delegated  functions,  and  as  being  subordinate  to  the  si 
implied  tlie  judicial  power  was  conferr^.  It  is  conceived  ti 
entirely  di Cerent.  As  its  very  name  imports,  it  is  to  adjudgt 
the  means  by  which  disputes  and  controversies  are  to  be  ten 
It  is  the  contrivance  of  civilisation,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  1 
and  strongest  link  which  unites  the  ends  of  the  cliain  of  civil 
plete,  which*  without  it,  would  not  deserve  the  name  o^  govi 
the  nature  of  agents,  or  being  subordinate  to  the  authority  i 
judiciary  are  by  the  constitution  rendered  wholly  independem 
revoke  or  annul  the  authority  once  granted  ;  and,  instead  of 
same  instrument  placed  above  tliose  who  created  tliem,  and  ad 
others.  Even  controveraiea  between  states  are  subjects  of  i 
tlien  of  this  idea  of  their  boing  agents,  and  boutid  to  make 
determine  the  extent  of  their  powers  ? 

"  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  argument  of  Mr*  Upshur  coi 
^yi,  'the  states  ought  to  be,  and,  1  presume,  will  be,  ex  tree 
sovereign  power  against  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  it 
has  jurisdiction.'  But  this  involves  the  verv  point  of  determi 
not,-  nnd  whatever  may  be  Mr  Upshur's"  opinion  of  oertai 
jurisdiction^  a  slate  w\j\di  Vyja  ^as&<^  a  tio^uw,  m  it  is  t^rme 
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of  dcbta,  or  to  prevent  their  recovery — will  not  be  very  scrupulous  in  its  construction  of  one  part 
of  a  constitution  which  interposes  a  check  to  its  rashness,  when  it  has  already  violated  anotlier 
put  of  tlie  same  instrument.  In  truth,  this  doctrine,  that  a  judiciary  is  not  *  to  judge  of  tlie 
extent  of  its  own  powers  without  reference  to  its  constituents,'  at  one  blow  prostrates  that 
department  of  government  in  the  states,  as  well  as  in  tlie  United  States.  For,  if  it  be  true  in  one 
case,  it  is  equally  so  in  the  other.  Mr.  Upshur  was  himself  a  local  judge  in  Virginia ;  but  history 
does  not  record  the  instance  of  his  having  referred  to  the  General  Assembly  of  tliat  state,  which 
passed  the  laws  instituting  his  court,  and  which  appointed  him  to  the  office ;  for  its  directions  as 
to  the  extent  of  his  judicial  jurisdiction,  although  many  perplexing  cases  of  tlmt  kind  must  liave 
occurred  before  him. 

"  The  argument,  so  oflen  repeated  in  Mr.  Upshur's  remarks,  that  because  the  constitution  was 
a  compact  between  the  states,  one  with  the  other,  each  must  possess  the  right  to  construe  it  for 
itself,  is  deemed  a  very  dangerous  finllacy.  According  to  our  ideas,  every  government  is  tlie  result 
of  a  compact,  express  or  implied,  by  those  who  submit  to  it.  In  the  states  then  the  citizens  who 
are  the  parties  to  this  compact  must  respectively  liave  the  same  right  to  construe  it  for  themselves, 
and  in  a  clear  case  of  judicial  usurpation  must  have  the  right  to  nullify  the  decision.  Before  ad- 
mitting such  consequences  it  will  be  well  to  test  the  soundness  of  the  premises  from  which  they 
flow.  Now,  as  remarked  in  General  Jackson*s  proclamation  in  183*2 ;  it  is  precisely  liecause  it  is 
a  compact  tliat  the  parties  cannot  depart  from  it.  It  is  an  agreement,  a  binding  obligation,  entered 
into  for  mutual  benefit,  and  upon  a  mutual  consideration  between  the  respective  parties,  tliat  they 
will  respectively  fulfil  the  obligations  and  perform  the  duties  which  it  enjoins.  Lach  partv  has  an 
interest  in  its  performance  by  the  other,  and  therefore  no  party  can  withdraw  from  that  per- 
formance without  the  consent  of  the  others.  To  secure  tliis  performance,  all  the  parties  have 
agreed  upon  tlie  creation  of  a  distinct  and  independent  tribunal  to  determine  their  controversies, 
not  only  with  each  other,  but  with  the  common  or  federal  government,  and  have  further  agreed 
that  such  determination  shall  be  final.  Tliat  tribunal  is  not  the  agent  or  functionary  of  the  federal 
government  alone.  Its  members  must  be  appointed  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  a  majority  of 
the  states,  expressed  by  their  representatives  in  the  senate.  They  are  the  umpires  chosen  by  the 
federal  government  and  the  states  conjointly.  The  very  first  step  which  that  tribunal  must  always 
take  when  n  cose  is  presented  to  it,  is  to  inquire  whether  it  be  one  of  those  that  have  been  agreed 
on  to  be  submitted  to  its  determination.  Now  the  pretence  that  one  of  the  parties  may  under 
this  agreement  revise  the  decision  of  this  tribunal,  and  decide  for  itself  whether  a  given  case  was 
subject  to  its  juris<liction,  is  to  nullify  not  only  the  decision  but  the  agreement  itself.  But  this  it 
has  no  moral  or  (lolitical  right  to  do.'  It  would  be  a  shameful  violation  of  not  only  its  faitli,  but 
an  outrage  upon  all  tlie  other  |)arties  to  the  compact,  which  they  would  have  the  unquestionable 
right  to  resent  and  to  punish.  This  then  would  immediately  brin<;  on  a  war.  It  is  to  avoid  this 
verv  consequence  that  the  tribunal  created  to  decide  these  controversies  is  armed  with  power  to 
enforce  its  decisions  ;  and,  fortunately,  it  operates  not  on  states,  but  on  individuals,  on  the  citi- 
zens composing  the  people  of  the  United  States.  If  a  state  should,  through  its  courts,  imprison 
or  otherwise  punish  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  for  executing  one  of  its  laws,  the  persons 
committing  the  offence  would  be  held  responsible,  and  to  enforce  tb.at  responsibility  the  whole 
power,  civil  and  military,  of  all  the  other  states,  would  be  nut  in  recpiisition.  Such  are  the  gua- 
rantees of  our  constitution,  and  that  they  are  efifectual  and  will  be  c.illed  into  action  whenever 
occasion  shall  require,  has  already  been  proved  in  a  case  peculiarly  calculated  to  tost  their  value 
and  strength. 

"  With  these  remarks  Mr.  Upshur^s  views  on  the  doctrine  of  nullification  arc  dismissed, 
although  the  subject  is  far  from  being  exhausted.  Many  incidental  matters  have  been  purposely 
omitted  with  the  view  of  engaging  attention  to  the  one  single  point  involved.  It  is  hoped  that  it 
will  at  least  appear  that  i he' constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not  the  miserable  rope  of  sand 
which  the  nullifying  dortrine  would  render  it,  and  that  we  do  not  hold  our  liberties  our  rights,  and 
our  propertv.  by  the  feeble  tenure  of  the  fitful  caprice  of  a  slate  exasperated  into  fury  by  faction, 
or  overaweJ  by  combinations  of  powerful  interests. 

**  I  have  no  disposition  to  follow  Mr.  Upshur  in  his  remarks  upon  that  clause  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  allowb  representation  to  three-fifths  of  the  slaves.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was  one 
of  the  results  of  a  compromise  without  which  no  constitution  could  have  been  formed.  \V hat- 
ever  doubts  of  its  justice  or  its  expediency  may  be  entertained,  every  good  citizen  will  observe  and 
obey  it  in  its  integrity. 

**  He  also  remarks  upon  the  omission  in  the  constitution  to  provide  for  removals  from  office. 
He  miglit  have  noticea  a  hundred  otlier  omissions  of  details  which  necessarily  flow  from  express 
provisions,  or  which  are  supplied  by  the  usages  of  the  country  from  which  we  borrow  our  language 
and  so  many  of  our  legal  and  political  institutions. 

**  He  regards  at  a  'striking  im|)erfection*  in  our  constitution  the  existence  of  the  veto-power. 
and  adds  the  right  to  forbid  the  '  people  to  pass  wliatever  laws  they  please,  is  the  right  to  cleprive 
tlietn  of  lelf-gnvcniment.'     Can  this  be  the  view  of  a  statesman,  or  even  of  a  lawyer?     The  veto 
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power^  or  the  veto,  does  not  forbid  tlie  people  to  pass  wlmt 
accurate  and  discriminatiDg  is  the  accomplished  author  of  *  £ 
as  he  represents  it,  an  appeal  to  the  people  by  a  president,  ii 
the  constitution  awards  him.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  sober  i 
of  the  people,  to  re-consider  the  matter,  and  if  two-thirds 
posed  bill  to  be  just  and  constitutional,  they  may  pass  it  e 
tions.  It  is  a  suspension  veto,  not  an  absolute  one,  as  io  £d 
would  long  since  have  been  stripped  of  every  valuable  fund 
dependent  on  the  Congress.  In  fifty-five  years  that  have  el 
has  not  been  exercised  more  than  ten  or  twelve  times  ;  and 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  people. 

*'The  re-eligibility  of  the  president  from  term  to  term  it 
and  he  thinks  proper  to  add,  *  Presidents  are  now  made,  do 
but  by  party  management.'  But  he  has  not  intimated  that  the 
the  least  effect  in  preventing  party  management.  A  presid 
his  successor — nay,  greater  means  than  of  promoting  hb  own 
less  party  management  durinc  the  second  term  to  which  our  | 
law  of  public  opinion,  than  during  their  first  term,  when  the 
is  obvious  that  exigencies  may  arise,  such  as  a  foreign  war,  w 
continuance  in  power  of  an  existing  administration,  that  it 
bad  devised.  The  opinion  that  ordinarily  the  same  person 
the  presidential  office  is  becoming  prevalent :  and  a  sound  i 
late  tlie  matter  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  it  could  be  done  fa 
tution. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  ask  leave  to  express  a  deep  regret 
nothing  in  the  constitution  of  his  country  worthy  of  his  coi 
should  have  been  employed  in  attempting  to  prove  it  uttc 
government  of  laws,  incapable  of  restraining  the  oppressions 
the  shelter  and  protection  which  it  promised  to  every  citiz< 
effect  of  dispelling  such  a  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  of  i 
calmly  and  deliberately  weiglied  every  suggestion  that  spr 
suggested  to  them  by  others ;  who  investigated  most  careful] 
states,  and  understood  their  various  local  interests ;  who  had 
in  seven  years  of  war  and  six  of  peace ;  and  invoking  the  bl 
devoted  themselves  to  their  task  with  a  fidelity,  patience,  i 
admiration  of  the  world,  and  finally  produced  the  first  writ 
ever  emanated  direct  from  the  people  themselves— «  constitu 
all  Europe,  and  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  all  patriotic  Amer 
been  in  any  degree  cleared  of  the  mists  with  which  a  partii 
had  invested  it,  I  shall  be  thankful,  and  shall  feel  that  neitk 
reader  has  been  misspent. 

"  Albany,  State  of  New  York,  June  14,  1845. 


CHAPTER    XL] 


COMMERCIAL  POLICY  AND  LEGISLATION  OF  : 

1.    ENGLAND. 

In  order  to  comprehend,  distinctly^  the  comme 
the  United  States  of  America^  it  will  be  indispen 
former,  and  recent,  commercial  policy,  and  legislatio 
appear  evident,  that  all  the  erroneous  principles^  w 
mercial  laws  of  America,  bear  a  closely  imitative  af 
lative  commercial  enactments,  that  have  been  main' 
of  her  trana-MYaxvWe  eoXom^a^Vj  ^xi^^gfixA. 
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It  would  have  been  superfluous  to  advert  tcrtbe  former,  and  recent,  commercial 
riiey  of  England,  were  it  not,  that  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  states  of 
Continental  Europe,  the  rsampU  nf  England^  kawever  un^ound^  is  always  referrt^  ta, 
f  Mr  advocutei  of  the  fallacitB  nf  legislative  protect iim  to  national  industry ,  inge- 
mtil^,  and  enterprise.     We  state  boldly »  thnt  England  owes  not  her  priisperity  ta 
that  !<pecious  legislative  protection^  which  America  and  otlier  nations,  extol  aa  saga-- 
Clous  wisdom  ;  or,  as  grasping  maritime,  and  commercial,  monopoly,  on  the  part 
of  the  rulers,  and  lawgivers,  of  Britain.    We  repeat,  that  which  we  have  frequently  ^ 
endeavoured  to  prove,  and  which  happily,  although  the  progress  of  connction  has 
been  slow,  is  now  very  generally  believed  In  the  United  Kingdom,  and  which 
c,  at  no  remote  period,  as  generally  entertained,  and  acted  upon,  in  the 
tniied   States, — but  which  foreign  statesmen,  and  foreign  writers,   have  very 
aeldom  adaiitted.— Wc  repeat,  that  England  has  attained  her  prosi>erity,^ — not 
by  the  aid, — but  in  defiance,  of  her  illiberal  commercial  system ; — that  England 
bas  owed  her  wealUi,  and  power,  and  even  her  liberty,  to  her  geographical  post- 
*-        to  her  many  commntHling  harbours;  to  her  fisheries,  which  originated  hef 
i   architecture  and  her  fleets  ;  to  the  vast  power  of  production,  yielded  by 
her  mines  of  coal  and  iron — inlentratified  for  the  coal  to  smelt  the  iron ; — to  the 
eoa]  fields,  generally,  of  the  north,  central,  and  western  counties,  and  of  Wales  j 
to  the  coal  and  iron  of  the  Clyde  ;  to  the  salt  mines  of  Cheshire,  and  Gloucester- i 
•hire  ;  to  the  copper  and  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Wales ; — to  her  geological ' 
formation,  from  her  granite,  and  limestonOt  to  the  chalk  and  sandstone  ; — to  the 
vmriety,  elevations,  and  depressions  of  her  soils,  rising,  from  the  rich,  low,  lands  i 
of  Kent,  Essex,  Norfulk,  and  I^incolnshire, — from  the  fertdc  vallcrs  and  plains 
or  the  south,  and  of  tlic  central  counties,  up  to  the  pastures,  on  the  heights  of 
the  South  Downs, — on  the  hills  of  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire,^ — and  up  to  the 
peaks  of  Derby,  and  to  tlio  mountains  of  Wales  and  Cumberland : — to  soils  and  | 
(MMtures,  varying  from  the  straths,  and  dales^  of  Scotland,  up  to  the  brows  of  the 
Cberiot  and  Pentland  hills,  and,  north,  to  Bredalbane,  to  the  Grampians,  and  to 
the  highlands : — to  the  materials  for  building,  which  her  stone,  lime,  and  slate, 
quarries,  and  her  clays,  and  her  woods,  hare  yielded ; — ^to  her  oak,  and  other ^ 
forests,  which  enabled  her  to  build  her  warfieeti,  her  merchant  ships,  her  coastinfi 
vessels,  and  her  fishing  boats,  until  wood,  when  wanted,  oould  have  been  brought  i 
to  her  ports,  and  ship  yards,  from  afar; — to  the  very  inconstancy  of  a  climate, 
not  liable  to  great  heat,  nor  to  intense  cold: — and,  superadded  to  these  great 
natural  advantages, — ^to  those  pohtical«  moral,  and  inventive  elements,  withoul 
wbich  aU  oUier  blessings  would  have  bsen  of  romor  power  s — that  is  to  aayr 
lo  eiiril  liberty,  under  tbe  oonstitatioci  of  England,  fooiidod  on  the  Magna  Charts,  i 
snd  strengthened,  and  secured  by  the  Potion  of  Rights,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  j 
lh«  Bill  of  Righu,  and  the  Aet  of  Settlement: — to  Uie  perseverance,  and' 
industry  of  her  people; — to   the  enterprise  of  her  ntanufacturers,   and  tbe 
skiQ  of  her  artisans;  to  the  Bridgewater  canal,  and  tbe  cansU  iiihvQ.Vv  vt.  cierc^- 
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nated; — to  the  steam-engine,  spinning-jenny,  mu 
adventurous  spirit  of  her  princely  merchants ; — i 
of  her  brave  mariners  : — ^To  all  these  physical, 
Great  Britain  owe  her  power,  and  prosperity, — ^hei 
cial  wealth, — her  ability,  in  the  maintenance  of  her 
taxation  and  high  rents : — in  despite  of  monopolies 
food ; — ^in  despite  of  all  these  banes  to  national  proi 
gresSf  which  all  countries,  and  none  more  so  than  < 
United  States,  would  act  wisely  by  cancelling  fronc 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  England  also  < 
perpetual  wars,  which  devastated,  and  prevented  t 
the  continental  states  of  Europe ;  and  although  her 
have  been  carried  to  an  incredible  height,  and  he 
higher  for  maintaining  existence,  than  those  of  any 
and  character  of  her  people,  and  the  natural  adv 
have  enabled  her,  in  defiance  of  Napoleon's  wars 
taxation  and  dear  food,  to  enrich  herself,  so  far,  a 
Her  people  were  enabled  to  do  all  this,  and  to  pi 
and  butchers'  meat,  which  served  to  yield  high  r 
United  Kingdom  ; — not  by  restrictive  legislation,  1 
maritime  enterprise, — by  a  most  profitable  carrying 
manufactures,  with  great  gain,  into  all  the  markets  of 
of  other  European  countries,  was  paralyzed  by  t 
desolating  invasions. 

In  time  of  war,  the  harbours  of  England  gave 
fleets,  an  incalculable  advantage  over  those  of  con  tin 
the  continent,  the  prevailing  winds,  which  preventer 
sea,  enabled  those  of  the  east  coasts,  of  Britain,  am 
those  of  the  west  coasts  being  at  the  same  time  sal 
as  Arom  the  protection  of  our  ships  of  war,  cruisin 
the  English  and  Irish  Channels.  Thus,  while  the 
disturbed  in  all  their  industrious  pursuits,  Grea 
geographical  situation  and  commanding  harbours,  p 
tunity  of  supplying  the  rest  of  the  world  with  ] 
produce  of  her  colonies.  In  defiance  of  the  Be 
manufactures  found  their  way  into  the  heart  of  Gei 
in  France,  we  clothed  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon !  ' 
all  possible  calculation  of  endurance,  the  natural  ad 
enterprise  of  her  people,  enabled  her  to  withstand, 
convulsions  that  shook  the  continent  to  its  foundat 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  last  war,  and  a 
the  navigation  \avra  o^  ¥*tv^'axvdL,  wci^>i!cv^  «^^\«k!l  q(^ 
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I  the  fabrics  of  other  countries,  similar  to  those  manufactured  in  the  United 
kingdom,  were,  it  is  true,  in  full  force :  the  only  valt}e  of  elusion^  escape,  and 
ircumvention  of  these  laws^  being  the  contraband  trade. 

But  let  us  fully  understand  the  condition  of  Europe,  and  of  America,  during 
hat  period. 

For  a  great  portion  of  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  passing  of  the 
lavigation  act*  and  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  continent  of  Europe  was  involved  in 

*  Wc  have  never  attributed  our  mariiime  greatness  to  the  much  extolled  Navigation  Act.  The 
;eographicaI  position  of  England  rendered  lier  always,  to  some  extent,  a  maritime  power.  Tlie 
Janish  invasions,  and  their  settlement  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  increased  the  spirit  of  naval 
dventure,  and  tolls  and  customs  were  levied  in  the  port  of  London  before  the  Armlet  discontinued 
elling  their  cliildren  to  foreign  countries,  wliich  slave  trade  did  not  cease  until  the  latter  part  of 
he  time  of  Canute  the  Great.  In  the  reign  of  King  John,  1213,  his  fleet  is  said  to  have  captured 
100,  and  sunk  100  French  ships  near  lielvoetsluys,  being  the  greater  part  of  a  French  fleet,  sent 
\y  PhtUippe  Augustus  against  the  Flemings  ;  and  we  find  a  commercial  and  navigation  treaty  be- 
ween  England  and  Norway,  as  early  as  12i)0,  and  a  similar  treaty  witli  Flanders  as  early  as  1274. 

In  130*2,  the  same  year  that  the  mariner's  compass  is  asserted  to  have  been  invented,  Edward  I. 
Missed  a  law,  Charta  Mcrcatona,  for  the  protection  of  foreign  merchants  in  England ;  and  the 
^inaue  Ports  were  then  compelled  to  provide  him  witli  Hfty-sevcn  ships.  Two  years  after,  he  was 
*nabied  lo  lend  her  biggest  shifts  of  war  to  France, 

During  the  fourteenth  century  we  find  tliat  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation  had  been  con- 
luded  between  England,  and  Portupl,  Spain,  Venice,  Holland,  Genoa,  the  towns  of  Flanders, 
Cologne,  Pisa,  and  with  Scotland  and  Finland.  Edward  III.  had  a  great  galley  built  for  him  at 
Sice.  In  1393  Knzland  lend*  ships  of  war  to  Denmark.  In  1483  the  king  of  EugUind  prohibits 
he  im[K>rtation  uf  foreign  manufactures. 

In  151*2,  the  king  formed  a  permanfnt  rcyal  navy.  He  had  one  ship  of  1000  tons,  and  hired 
wo  ships  of  war  to  Venice  to  fight  against  the  Turks. 

Tlic  first  navigation  act  on  record  is  that  of  the  5th,  Richard  II.,  1381,  which  enacted  in  sub- 
(tance,  "Tliat  for  incri*asing  the  shipping  of  England,  of  late  much  diminishes,  none  of  the  king*s 
mbjects  shall  hereafter  ship  any  kind  of  merchandise  either  outward  or  homeward,  but  only  in 
ihips  of  the  king's  subjects,  on  forfeiture  of  their  ships  and  merclmndise,  in  which  also  the  greater 
Mrt  of  the  crew  sliall  be  the  king*s  subjects.** 

Henry  VII.  prohibited  the  importation  of  certain  commodities,  unless  imported  in 
ihips  belonging  to  English  owners,  and  manned  by  English  seamen.  By  the  5  Eliz. 
;.  5,  foreit;:n  ships  were  excluded  from  our  fisheries  and  coasting:  trade.  The  Parlia- 
nenfy  in  1650,  prohibited  all  ships,  of  all  foreign  nations  whatever,  from  trading  with 
he  plantations  in  America,  without  having  previously  obtained  a  licence;  and  on  the 
)th  of  October,  1651,  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  passed  the  famous  Act  of 
Navigation^  intended  'to  promote  British  navigation,  and  to  weaken  or  destroy  the 
laval  power  of  the  Dutch.'  The  act  declared  *  that  no  goods  or  commodities  whatever, 
)f  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should  be  im- 
ported either  into  England  or  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  plantations,  except  in  ships  l>elong- 
ng  to  English  subjects,  and  of  which  the  master  and  the  greater  number  of  the  crew 
irere  also  English ;  that  no  goods  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  any 
country  in  Europe,  should  be  imported  into  Great  Britain,  except  in  British  shipy,  or 
in  such  ships  as  were  the  rea! property  of  the  people  of  the  country  or  placCy  in  which  the 
joods  were  produced^  or  from  which  they  could  only  bcy  ory  most  usually  were,  exported. 
The  Dutch  had  but  little  home  produce  to  export  The  act  of  the  Commonwealth 
aot  having  been  allowed  to  remain  on  the  statute-book,  the  provisions  of  the  Navigation 
kci  were  embodied,  with  some  little  modifications,  in  the  act  of  12  Car.  2,  c.  18.  It  was 
broadly  proclaimed,  and  considered  to  be,  the  Charta  MariHma  of  England  ! 

In  the  14th  of  Charles  II.  a  supplemental  statute  was  passed,  for  obviating  eva- 
lions  of  the  previous  statute.  The  latter  statute  prohibited  all  importation  of  a  long  list 
3f  enumerated  commodities,  under  any  circumstances,  or  in  any  vsssels,  whether  British 
^r  foreign,  under  the  penaltr  of  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  ships  and  goods,  from 
Holland,  the  Netherlands,  Crennany,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  were  included  in  the  12  Car.  2^ 
?.  18. 
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war,  and  manufacturing  industry  was  consequently 
The  fleets  of  England  were  generally  victorious^  ai 

Amongst  the  very  few  fallacies  uttered  by  Adam 
navigation  laus.  *  When/  says  he  *  the  act  of  navigat 
and  Holland  were  not  actually  at  war,  the  most  violent 
two  nations.  It  had  begun  during  the  government  of 
framed  this  act,  and  it  broke  out  soon  after  in  the  Du 
tector  and  of  Charles  11.  It  is  not  impossible,  therefor 
of  this  famous  act  may  have  proceeded  from  national  ai 
ever,  as  if  they  had  all  been  dictated  by  the  most  del 
mosity  at  that  particular  time  aimed  at  the  very  same  < 
wisdom  would  have  recommended, — the  diminution  of  t 
only  naval  power  which  could  endanger  the  security  of  '. 
ii  not  favourable  io  foreign  commerce,  or  to  the  growth  < 
from  it.  The  interest  of  a  nation  in  its  commercial  rela 
that  of  a  merchant  with  regard  to  the  different  people 
cheap  and  to  sell  as  dear  as  possible.  But  the  act  o 
number  of  sellers,  must  necessarily  diminish  that  of  bu) 
only  to  buy  foreign  goods  dearer,  but  to  sell  our  own  c 
perfect  freedom  of  trade.  As  defence,  however,  is  of  n 
fence,  the  act  of  navigation  is,  perhaps,  the  wisest  of  a 
England.' — Wealth  (f  Nations, 

Mr.  MacCulloch,  on  this  opinion,  makes  the  foil 
may,  however,  be  very  fairly  doubted,  whether,  in  po 
had  the  effects,  here  ascribed  to  it;  of  weakening  the  na 
increasing  that  of  this  kingdom.  The  Dutch  were  ve 
period  after  the  passing  of  this  act  ;  and  it  seems  natur 
of  their  maritime  preponderance,  was  owing  rather  to  th* 
and  navigation  in  other  countries,  and  to  the  disasters 
ruinous  contests  the  Republic  had  to  sustain  with  Cromw 
than  to  the  mere  exclusion  of  their  merchant  vessels  frc 
not  meant  to  say,  that  this  exclusion  was  altogether  wit 
Dutch,  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  l!lng1ish  navigation  la 
sion,  it  operated  injuriously  on  their  commerce.  It  is 
ence,  in  this  respect,  has  been  greatly  over-rated  in  th 
and  not  our  navigation  law,  was  the  principal  cause  o 
decline  of  manufactures,  commerce,  and  navigation  in  h 
well  informed  author  of  the  Commerce  de  la  Hollam 
Nimegue,  de  Ryswick,  d'Utrecht,  et  enfin  la  derni^rc 
out  successivement  oblige  la  Republique  de  faire  usagi 
des  emprunts  6normes  pour  en  soutenir  les  fraix.  Les  d 
somme  immense  d'inter^ts,  qui  ne  pouvoient  6tre  pay^s  q 
uve  dimpdts,  dont  il  a  fallu  faire  porter  la  plus  forte  pa 
UD  pays  qui  n*a  qu'un  territoire  extr^mement  born^,  e( 
II  a  done  fallu  faire  enchirir  infiniment  la  main-d'oeu 
d'oeuvre  a  non  seulement  restreint  presque  toute  sorte  de 
Mommation  intSrieure^  mais  elle  a  encore  port^  un  couf; 
fr^t,  partie  accessoire  et  le  plus  pricieuse  du  commerce 
rendu  la  construction  plus  chere,  et  augmente  le  prix  d 
k  la  navigation,  m^me  de  tous  les  ouvrages  des  ports 
possible  que  Taugmentation  du  prixde  la  main-d*oeuvre  o 
de  Teconomie  Hollandoise,  un  avantage  sensible  auz 
livrer  au  commerce  d'economie  et  a  celui  de  fr^t.* — (Toi 

"This  extract,  which  might,  were  it  necessary,  be  cc 
effect  from  a\\  the  V>e«\.  DuVkiVi  viTiifirt^  show  that  it  is  nc 
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^th  the  spoils  of  the  enemy ;  the  Anglo-Americans  carried  on  an  active  con- 
traband trade  in  supplying  the  Spanish,  and  French,  colonies,  in  America, 
and  in  the  West  Indies  with  British  manufactures;  although  Spain  and 
France  prohibited  any  foreign  trade  or  intercourse  with  their  colonies.  The 
periods  of  peace,  which  occurred  between  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  and 
the  general  peace  of  the  world,  102  years  afterwards,  were  of  far  too  short  dura- 
tion for  the  nations  of  Europe  to  become  great  manufacturing  states.  The 
French,  and  Germans,  and  Flemings,  were  industrious  ;  but  the  profligate  extra- 
vagance of  Louis  XIV.,  the  derangement  of  the  public  revenues  under  Louis 
XV.  and  his  unfortunate  successor, — the  extortion  of  the  farmers  general,  and 
the  degraded  state  of  the  industrious,  and  productive,  classes  in  France,  were  all 
ruinous  to  French  manufactures,  notwithstanding  the  genius  and  thrift  of  the 
artisans  and  manufacturers  of  Paris  and  other  towns.  To  a  certain  extent,  the 
silk  manufacturers  of  Lyons,  who  always  declaimed  against  legislative  protection, 
formed  a  remarkable  exception  ;*  and  this  prosperity  was  favoured  by  the 
contraband  trade  in  French  silks,  prohibited  to  be  legally  imported  into 
England. 

In  Germany,  including  the  Austrian  dominions,  the  inhabitants  were  not  suf- 
ficiently advanced  in  the  arts,  nor  were  the  feudal,  or  military,  systems  of  those 

the  restrictive  regulations  of  other  foreign  powers,  but  to  the  abuse  of  the  funding 
system,  and  the  excess  of  taxation,  that  the  dech'ne  of  the  commercial  greatness  and 
maritime  power  of  Holland  was  really  owing.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  the  opinion 
maintained  by  Dr.  Smith  and  others,  that  the  navigation  law  had  a  powerful  influence 
in  augmenting  the  naval  power  of  this  country,  rests  on  any  better  foundation.  The 
laste  of  the  nation  for  naval  enterprise  had  been  awakened,  the  navy  had  become 
exceedingly  formidable,  and  Blake  had  achieved  his  victories,  before  the  enactment  of 
this  famous  law.  So  far,  indeed,  is  it  from  being  certain  that  the  navigation  act  had,  in 
this  respect,  the  effect  commonly  ascribed  to  it,  that  there  are  good  grounds  for  thinking 
it  had  a  precisely  opposite  effect,  and  that  it  operated  rather  to  diminish  than  to  increase 
our  mercantile  navy.  It  is  suted  in  Roger  Coke's  Treatise  an  Trade^  published  in 
1671  (p.  36),  that  this  act,  by  lessening  the  resort  of  strangers  to  our  ports,  had  a  most 
injurious  effect  on  our  commerce ;  and  he  further  states  that  we  had  lost,  within  two 
years  of  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1650,  the  greater  part  of  the  Baltic  and  Greenland 
trades,  (p.  48.)  Sir  Josiah  Child,  whose  treatise  was  published  in  1691,  corroborates 
Coke's  statement ;  for  while  he  decidedly  approves  of  the  navigation  law,  he  admits 
that  the  English  shipping  employed  in  the  Eastland,  and  Baltic  trades,  had  decreased  at 
least  two  thirds  since  its  enactment,  and  that  the  foreign  shipping  employed  in  these  trades 
had  proportionally  increased.  {Treatise  on  Trade,  p.  89,  Glasg.  edit.)  Exclusive  of 
these  contemporary  authorities,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention,  that  Sir  Matthew 
Decker,  an  extensive  and  extremely  well-informed  merchant,  condemns  the  whole 
principle  of  the  navigation  act ;  and  contends  that,  instead  of  increasing  our  shipping 
and  seamen,  it  bad  diminuthed  them  both ;  and  that,  by  rendering  the  freight  of  ships 
higher  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  it  had  entailed  a  heavy  burden  on  the  public, 
and  been  one  of  the  main  causes  that  had  prevented  our  carrying  on  the  fishery  so 
•uccessfully  as  the  Dutch.  (Essay  on  the  Causes  cf  the  Decline  of  Foreign  Trade, 
p.60,ed.  1756.) 
*  See  Commercial  Statistics.  Part  V.  France. 
VOL.  II.  8  A 
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countries  favourabk  to  manufacturing  mdostry, 
ttiore  immediately  remunerative  occupations:  hoi 
with  little  means,  even  by  the  soldier  on/urioug^ 
royal  fabricsj  producing  some  porcelainj  glass,  and 
enormous  costj — excepting,  also,  the  common  i 
woven,  in  most  countries,  by  the  peasantry,  and 
rough  gear^  and  other  articles  made  by  TDillwright 
nary  artisans,  there  were  bat  two  manufactures, 
Germany,  including  the  Austrian  dominions^ 
linen  fabrics,  chiefly  of  Silesia,  and  the  wooller 
Saxony.     Boik  littained  perfection  wiihout  antf  le^ 
government  prohibiting^  or  imposing  high  duiics 
tGoolkm :  without,  as  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
on  woollens,  exclading,  by  prohibitions  and  dutic 
exportation ,  or  bounties  on  their  being  made,  an< 

England  at  one  time  imposed  legislative  impo 
foreign  bnen  and  woollen  manufactures.  But,  a 
consequence  ?  Certainly  not.  The  wars  of  Frede 
Napoleon,  which  involved,  in  ruin,  the  peaceful  h 
and  Silesia,  rendered  useless  high  duties  on,  or 
woollens  of  those  countries,  in  England, 

The  manufactures  of  Venice,  and  of  Italy,  wen 
they  entered  into  the  general  traffic  of  the  world, 
of  the  French  revolution*  Those  of  Flanders 
paralysed  by  those^  and  previous,  wars.  The  ch; 
habits  of  the  Dutch,  and  Flemings,  did  not  aban 
them  to  fail  in  producing  fabrics,  to  compete  wit 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Kussia,  never  had, 
manufactures  of  consequence,     Portugal  had  noi 
mon  trinkets,  and  the  ordinary  woven  fabrics  of 
articles,  made  by  ordinary  handicraftsmen.     Lon 
Methuen  treaty^  British  woollens  were  worn,  anc 

The  imbecility  of  the  Spanish  monarchS|  and 
the  ecclesiastics^ — and  the  ignorance,  and  supersi 
and  tlie  pride  and  liaughty  character  of  the  aris 
at  all  times,  for  that  country  to  manufacture  in  c 

Aiigio' America  was  not,  nor,  during  the  cok 
allow  her  to  become,  a  manufacturing  country ;  ai 
that  policy  as  arbitrary  and  unjust  on  the  part  < 
been  profitable  for  America  to  fabricate  articles. 
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luch  cheaper  by  England,  in  exchange  for  the  raw  materials  of  the  old  colonies, 
nd  for  the  money  realised  by  the  trade  carried  on,  illicitly,  or  otherwise,  with  the 
>reign  West  Indies. 

With  the  exception  of  one  article,  therefore,  there  were  none  that,  it  could 
ave  been  even  pretended,  any  other  country  was  able  to  manufacture  cheaper 
ban  England :  that  article  consisted  of  silk  in  its  various  forms.  Tet  in  Lyons, 
le  chief,  and  most  profitable,  seat  of  the  silk  manufactures,  the  manufacturers 
Iways  denounced  legislative  interference,  and  protection.  In  order  to  create 
lagnificent  silk  manufactures  in  Spitalfields  and  Derby,  French  silks  were  abso- 
itely  prohibited  until  1828  ;  and,  since  then,  high,  and  in  many  cases  prohibitory 
uties,  have  been  imposed,  and  are  still  imposed,  on  French  silk  manufactures. 
Tow  what  has  been  the  result  of  high  duties,  or  prohibitions,  in  England  ?  It  is 
irident  that  the  manufacturers  of  cotton,  of  wool,  of  metals,  and  of  earthenware^ 
ever — or  scarcely  ever — looked  up  to  high  duties,  and  prohibitions,  as  protec- 
ons,  under  which  they  should  rise  and  flourish.  They  naturally  considered  the 
ome  demand,  as  a  remunerating  market ;  but  they  looked,  also,  to  the 
larkets  of  the  world  for  their  fabrics,  and  in  which,  if  they  did  not  manufacture 
s  cheaply,  as  other  countries,  they  must  sell  at  a  loss,  and  not  at  a  profit.  Can 
ny  French,  or  German,  or  American  statesman,  or  legislator,  or  politician,  or 
lector,  or  manufacturer,  or  shipowner,  be  sufficiently  credulous  to  believe,  that 
English  manufacturers,  would  have  persisted,  since  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second, 
1  fabricating  goods,  extensively,  for  supplying  foreign  markets,  at  a  loss,  because 
monopoly  of  the  home  market  was  secured  to  them  by  the  legislature  ? 

No  !  It  is  evident  that  whenever  an  article,  of  any  importance,  continues  to 
e  exported  to  a  foreign  market,  it  cannot  be  injured,  by  a  similar  article,  manu- 
ictured  abroad,  entering  into  competition  in  the  home  market  with  the  home- 
roduced  article :  otherwise,  the  home-produced  fabric  could  not  be  prepared 
)r  any  market  so  cheaply  as  the  foreign  article, — and,  consequently,  would  not 
ell  in  a  foreign  market,  except  at  a  loss :  that  is,  at  a  price  as  low  as  a  similar 
3reign  article  of  equal  quality. 

It  was  attempted,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  rear  and  encourage  linen  manu- 
ictures,  by  prohibiting,  or  nearly  excluding,  by  high  duties,  all  forei^  manufac- 
ures  of  flax,  except  linen  yams :  the  latter  being  required  for  the  looms,  the  import- 
tion  of  them  chiefly  from  Silesia.  Bounties  were  also  granted  on  the  exportation 
f  linens.  The  whole  fallacious  expedient  proved  a  miserable  failure.  The  forced 
lanufacture,  was  never  really  profitable,  but  it  was  expensive.  The  Scotch  linen- 
pinners,  weavers,  and  bleachers,  did  not  depend  upon  artificial,  but  upon  the 
ntrinsic  cheapness  of  their  fabrics,  and  upon  economy :  they  considered  the 
»ounty  on  the  exportation  of  linens  a  free  gift,  which  they  did  not  refuse  to  accept, 
.^he  bounty  upon  linens,  exported,  was  abolished,  and  the  prices  actually  in- 
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creased.  We  could,  without  diflficulty,  prove, 
'ndustry,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  linen  manufa 
the  bane  of  prosperity ;  and  that  competition,  ^ 
production  exist,  is  the  true  promoter  of  perfect! 
consequently  prosperous,  the  works  of  labour  ai 

Of  a]  I  the  fabrics  of  England,  the  silks  of  i. 
highly  protected*  Yet  there  are  not  so  wretched 
Kingdom,  as  the  silk  weavers  of  that  dirty,  u 
weather- beaten y  darings  sEnuggler,  has  always  c 
the  coast  guards,  upon  which  depended  the  s 
artisans^  who  have  inhabited,  and  now  inhab 
the  south-eastern  London  districts.  If  then 
high  duties,  the  silk  manufactures  of  Spitalfi 
esitisted,  to  tempt  men  into  wretched  em  ploy  mi 
and  prosperedi  on  fair,  practical  grounds  of 
or  principles  ;  and,  would  have,  consequently 
petition  with  similar  fabrics  produced  elsewhere. 
cerned  as  artisans^  would  have  clean,  and  s^lubrio 
have  had  a  sufficiency  of  what  we  believe  the 
present  generation,  or  in  past  generation s, — that  i: 
and  decent  clothing.  Instead  of  which,  they  w 
were  prohibited  j  they  continue  miserable,  when  tl 
in  the  duties,  so  far  as  still  to  allow  the  smuggle 
duties,  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  per  cent,  on  fabri 
pared  Tvith  their  great  value.  We  have  httle  I 
wretchedness  of  the  present  generation  of  silk  wi 
not  entice,  by  the  fallacious  hypocrisy  of  high 
the  same,  or  similar  abodes  of  wretchedness. 

But  whenever  a  diminution  (if  duties  upon  for 

the  manufacturers,  of  similar  articles  at  home, 

always,  proclaimed,  that  ruin  must  be  the  con 

covered  that  this  effect  has  followed  ;  and  the  o 

we  have  found  not  to  prosper  have  been  those, 

elements  were  not  favourable,  and  which,  con: 

been  attempted*     One  drawback  we  have  to  < 

material  has  been  highly  taxed.     When  the  duti< 

and  manufactures  of  leather,  on  leather  itself, 

turpentine, — ^all  engaged  in  those  fabrics  assure 

tt?ottld  be  ruined.     But  they  have  all  gone  on,  sin 

I>erience,  in  England^  proved  it  to  have  been, 

have  been  abolished,— wd  %uch  will  be  the  sa 

duty,  whicb  has  \5eea  \mT^Qse^,  lu^^ei  \>ft%  va^Niro: 

productive  itidustty. 
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Were  it  otherwise,  we  should  still  consider  it  pernicious,  and  unjust,  in  a 
ovemment,  or  a  legislature,  to  tax  any  one  class,  or  any  one  individual,  at  the 
xpense  of  another. 

We  lay  it  down  as  a  sound  principle,  that  the  occupations  of  the  people,  com- 
loditiesj  and  commerce^  should  not,  any  one  of  the  three,  be  taxed  at  the  expense 
f  the  other  two. 
Since  the  year  1821  there  have  been  great  modifications  in  the  British  customs 
uties.  The  tariffs  of  1842,  and  1845,  have  constituted  the  greatest  advances 
ince  Mr.  Pitt's  tariff  in  1787,  towards  sound  principles ;  but  the  existing  tariff 
till  includes  the  most  pernicious  rates  of  duties.  Modifications  of  the  naviga- 
ion  laws,  have  also  been  made. — See  Navigation  and  Customs  Laws. 

As  to  the  terms  reciprocity,  and  protection,  the  first,  as  well  as  the  last 
erm,  has  been  fertile  in  fallacious  arguments.  The  advocates  of  reciprocity  contend, 
hat  we  should  not,  in  England,  reduce  our  customs  duties,  if  other  countries  do 
lot  diminish  their  import  taxes.  In  plain  language,  that  so  long  as  other  nations 
ontinue  to  do  what  is  wrong,  the  British  government,  and  parliament,  should 
Iso  maintain  that  which  is  wrong — that  we  should  not  do  that,  which,  we  know, 
0  he  right  J  because  other  nations  do  not,  simultaneously,  decide  upon  doing 
hat  which  is  right. 

When  the  interchange  of  commodities,  either  raw  or  manufactured,  between 
he  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  district,  is  subjected  to  no  other  restriction  than,  its 
ust  proportion,  of  the  tax  purely  necessary  to  maintain  its  security  and  its  muni' 
ipal  order^  and  to  defray  the  expense  of  erecting  and  supporting  indispensable 
ublic  buildings  and  institutions,  we  find,  in  that  case,  practicaiyVee  trade  existing, 
rithin  such  town  or  district,  based  upon  a  common  interest,  which  each  indi- 
idual  will,  from  personal  interest,  struggle  to  midntain  in  its  peaceful  course. 

A  great  nation  is  a  great  community,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  if  the 
itercourse  and  trade  between  them  were  as  free  as  between  the  individuals  of  a 
municipality,  would  then  actually  enjoy  a  peaceful  and  profitable  system  of  com- 
mon intercourse,  based  upon  common  interests,  which  it  would  be  ruinous  to 
ny  one  of  the  nations  concerned  to  disturb.  The  greater  the  commercial  rela- 
ions  between  the  nations,  the  more  disastrous  would  be  the  consequences  of  a 
^ar  which  would  interrupt  their  reciprocity  of  interests.  In  proportion  as  this 
ommercial  and  reciprocal  interest  has  been  of  long  standing,  and  of  great  ex- 
ent,  the  greater  would  be  the  securities  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  the 
lore  disastrous  would  be  the  calamity,  of  continuing  a  war,  between  two  or  more 
ountries  so  circumstanced. 

All  wars  are,  more  or  less,  detrimental  to  the  production  of  wealth,  but  a 
uspension  of  intercourse  with  a  nation  in  which  England  finds  but  a  trifling  de- 
mand for  her  manu&ctures,  would  be  of  minor  consequence,  provided  such  war 
lid  not  interrupt  our  intercourse  with  countries  whose  trade  was  of  important 
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value.  A  suspension  of  intercourse,  for  example,  1 
could,  only  with  great  loss  to  both,  from  the  long 
of  their  mutual  intercourse,  be  possibly  maintain* 

A  WAR   of  MATERIAL  INTERESTS,  Or,  morC  p 

INJURIES — that  is,  a  war  of  customhouses  or  fisc 
revenue  officers  and  servants,  has  long  been  declan 
European  nations.  This  warfare  of  interests,  o: 
the  wars  of  bloodshed;  and,  if  we  may  ever  expe 
of  the  calamities  attendant  on,  and  consequent  t< 
destroy  the  elements  of  the  former, — in  short,  bj 
tween  all  nations. 

In  the  history  of  Europe  we  cannot  discover  j 
cant,  that  has  not  maintained  its  war  of  material 
during  the  usually  considered  state  of  peace,  as  \ 
armed  hostility. 

There  is  no  theory,  probably,  more  flattering 
a  whole  nation,  than  to  institute  measures  which 
other  nations,  by  producing,  and  manufacturing, 
necessary  and  luxurious.  It  was  easy  to  win  a 
the  application  of  so  very  plausible  a  delusion, 
bert  to  revise  and  establish*  those  fabrics  whic 
ades,  and  by  revoking  the  edict  of  Nantes,  nearly 
time,  drove  the  most  skilful  artisans  from  France  i 
many.  M.  Colbert,  one  of  the  most  honest  an* 
France  can  boast,  directed  his  steadfast  attent 
unfortunately  for  his  country,  he  became  dazzled 
forcing  home  manufactures  by  monopolies,  by 
duties  on  those  of  other  countries.  He  encot 
by  exclusive  privileges,  manu&cturers  to  set 
them  by  despotic  laws,  without  considerinj 
oppressing,  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the 
that  competition  which  creates  cheapness,  anc 
— that  his  bounties,  and  duties,  were  taxes  o 
especially  on  the  agriculturists,  who  have  e 
duties,  nearly  prohibitory,  on  the  article  iron : 
harrows,  and   all  other  implements   of  husban 

•  M.  Colbert  did  not,  however,  establish  the  system  ol 
OD  imports,  never  exceeded  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem.  "  He 
Vollaire,  "against  the  freedom  of  trade  in  com."  With 
patriotic  views  respecting  manufactures,  we  are  bound  t 
berfs  administration.  He  had  to  struggle  all  his  life  aga 
was  shamefully  ungrateful  to  him.  The  aristocracy  detest 
great,  when  he  d\^  \n  \^?^,  vVox  Vv^  ^^  Wxvid  at  nidit  to 
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however,  became  exceedingly  popular.  Its  promised  grandeur,  flattered 
national  vanity ;  and  neither  the  monarch,  nor  the  people,  nor  Colbert  himself, 
understood  its  fallacy.     Political  economy  was  then  unknown. 

If  we  are  to  be  governed  by  the  lessons  of  experience,  we  are  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions,  on  the  taxmg  of  commodities;  whether  levied,  by  an  excise 
on  the  produce  of  home  labour,  or,  by  a  customs,  on  foreign  or  colonial  ar- 
ticles. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  revenue,  from  taxes  so  imposed,  the  maxi- 
mum of  taxation  will  be  the  point,  which  will  yield  the  most  revenue,  with- 
out that  maximum  ascending  higher  than  the  point,  where  it  commences  to  re- 
duce the  consumption  of  the  taxed  article,  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  of 
the  tax :  or  if  the  article  taxed,  be  imported  from,  or  similar  to  one  produced  in, 
a  foreign  country,  the  tax  must  not,  whether  the  object  be  revenue,  or,  the 
fSallacy  called,  protection,  be  so  high,  as  to  leave  any  profit,  exclusive  of  the  risk, 
to  the  contraband  trader. 

The  governments  of  nearly  all  countries  have,  probably  as  far  back  as  their 
foundation,  exacted  tribute,  or  tolls,  on  the  importation,  or  exportation,  of  com- 
modities. The  department  of  government,  established  to  levy  those  taxes,  was 
▼ariolusly  named.  It  was  origindly  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  toll-house,  erected 
at  in  and  passes,  or  at  landing-places,  for  collecting  a  tribute  to  be  paid  to  the 
king,  or  prince.  In  progress  of  time,  it  grew  up  to  be  one  of  tlie  most  formidable 
departments  of  state, — by  the  sea-coast,  by  straits,  by  rivers,  and  by  land.  In 
Germany  the  name  is  still  Zoll^  or  toll, — in  France,  Douune^  in  Italy,  Dogana. 

Commodities  produced  in  one  country,  and  imported  into  another  country,  to 
be  used  therein,  can  only  enter  extensively  into  consumption  when  the  price  is,  as 
low  as,  or  lower  than,  that  which  similar  commodities  can  be  produced  at  home. 

The  natural  advantages,  or  disadvantages,  of  soil,  climate,  minerals,  raw  mate- 
rials, geographical  position,  population,  and  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
vary  so  greatly  in  one  country  from  those  of  another,  that  some  countries  can 
produce  some  commodities,  which  others  cannot^  at  equally  low  prices. 

Commodities  which  a  country  does  not  produce  at  all,  or  only  at  high  prices, 
can  be  consumed,  by  the  non-producing,  or  dear-producing,  country,  with  more 
advantage,  and  in  greater  quantity,  if  those  articles  are  purchased  at,  and  brought 
from,  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  found  at  the  cheapest  cost. 

There  is  no  country,  with  ordinary  advantages,  that  does  not  produce  some 
commodities  so  cheaply,  as  to  find  a  market  for  what  it  produces,  over  its  home 
consumption,  in  some  other  country ;  and,  from  which  a  different  kind  of  article 
may  be  brought,  with  profit,  in  return. 

This  interchange  constitutes  international  trade. 

The  more  numerous,  or  more  burdensome,  are  the  restrictions,  the  more 
limited  will  this  commerce  be. 

The  fewer  and  lighter  are  the  restrictions,  the  more  extended  will  it  prove. 

All  experience  forms  evidence  of  these  facts. 

If  a  nation  were  in  a  condition  that  its  administration,  and  security,  could  be 
maintained  without  exacting  that  tax  upon  the  value  of  commodities,  which  con- 
■titates,  not  the  whole  national  income,  but,  as  usually  levied,  what  is  termed 
the  indirect  public  revenue,  then  no  dutjf  whatever  should  be  levied  either  upon 
articles  produced  at  home,  or  upon  those  imported  from  foreign  countries. 

A  public  revenue  being  indispensable  to-  defray  the  necessary  public  ex- 
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penditure,  property,  whether  in  land,  or  in  co: 
or  impQrted  from  abroad^  ought  to  be  tGxedy  or  ma 
proportion  of  its  reri/,  or  profit y  equal  to  the  atnount 
upon  the  nation*    This  proportion  of  the  annual 
would  then  form  the  whok  amount  of  equitabh 
could  equitahly  constitute  the  WHOtR  national,  inc 

Bttt  unless  the  revenue  required  be  small,  and  1 
not  to  render  the  eollection  of  the  tax  inquisitorial 
lingly  submitted  to.  Yet  they  are  submitted  to  in 
scarcely  at  all  in  the  United  States  of  America  B 
pendently  of  direct  taxationj  if  commodities  which 
are  to  he  taxed^  the  equitable  scale  of  levying  this  ta 
the  same  duty  upon  an  article,  produced  at  home^ 
ported  from  abroad. 

There  can  be  no  other  equitable  scale  of  taxin 
duced  at  home,  or  imported  from  abroad^  for  dome 

The  producer  never  pays  the  tax.  upon  the  articl 
to  make  any  profit  by  it,  the  duty,  or  tax,  as  well 
production^  and  then  the  consumer  pays  the  whole. 

Whoever  produces  the  article  consumed ,  or  wherei 
pays^  not  the  cost  of  producing  itf  but  the  whole  m 
eluding  every  tax  upon  it.  The  producer  is,  howei 
article  he  produces  being  highly  taxed,  whether 
profits  are  also  diminished  by  taxes,  either  at  hom 
which  he  produces,  as  well  as  by  the  taxes  u 
consumes. 

If  the  market  value,  of  the  home-produced  arti* 
a  fiimilar  article,  produced  and  imported  from  abi 
arises  from  a  restriction  upon  the  admission,  for  i 
article :  either  by  actual  prohibition,  or  by  high  c 
hibition,  or  by  duties  so  high,  that  the  foreign  articl 
used,  at  prices  equal  to  the  amount,  both  of  its  natu 
the  tax  added,  either  for  revenue,  or  to  protect  the  i 

The  difference  between  the  natural  price  of  an  e 
and  the  higher  price  of  a  similar  article  produced  at 
the  whole  community,  with  the  view,  for  there  cai 
amount  of  that  difference  into  the  pocket  of  the  ; 
article.  It  is  also  a  far  greater  burden  upon  the  n 
to  the  value  of  so  much  of  the  labour,  production, 
the  protective  tax  restricts. 

If  taxation  upon  ^^xticlea  of  consumption  be  indi 
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3on  th«  public  revenue :  thetij  if  a  quarter  of  wheat  imported  from  Prussia, 
dessa,  or  elsewhere,  pay  a  duty  of  eight  shillings,  or  four  shillings,  when  entered 
»r  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom :  in  like  manner,  every  quarter  of  wheat 
roduced  at  home  ought,  on  sound  principle,  to  pay  a  duty  of  eight  shillings  or 
»ur  shillings:  or,  if  112 lbs.  of  sugar  imported  from  Jamaica  pay  a  duty  of 
mrteen  shillings  when  entered  for  consumption,  there  should  be  no  distinction 
lade  to  the  consumer,  when  he  pays  a  tax  on  the  sugar  he  uses,  whether  it  has 
een  produced  in  Bengal,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Java,  or  elsewhere :  or,  if  a 
lUon  of  distilled  spirits  produced,  and  consumed^  at  home  be  taxed  ten  shillings, 

I  that  case  a  gallon  of  distilled  spirits  whether  imported  from  France,  Holland, 
le  West  Indies,  or  elsewhere,  ought  to  pay  no  more,  when  consumed  in  the 
Fnited  Kingdom,  than  a  tax  of  ten  shillings. 

But  although  this  mode  of  taxing  commodities  must  be  admitted  equitable, 
3erc  will  always  exist  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  great  a  feeling  against,  as 
reat  a  resistance  to,  taxing  articles  produced  at  home,  as  there  would  be  to  levy 
le  revenue  by  direct  taxation.  Ih  factj  an  excise^  from  the  necessarily  inquisi- 
7rial  Picture  of  its  character y  will  always  be  odious  among  a  free  people. 

It,  therefore,  remains  to  be  considered  how  far  we  can  advance,  in  simplifying, 
r  reforming  a  system  of  finance,  in  order^  at  the  same  time,  to  raise  the  necessary 
e venue;  and,  to  impose  taxes  according  to  the  most  equitable  distribution,  and 
onsistently  with  the  least  possible  inquisitorial,  or  oppressive,  mode  of  collection. 

First,  as  totaxks  upon  commoditiss. 

The  following  statements  will  illustrate  the  revenue  collected  by  the  two  great 
lepartments  of  these  taxes,  the  excise  and  customs. 

Excise. — There  is  no  disputing  that  the  permanent  establishment  of  this,  at 

II  times  to  the  people  of  England,  odious  means  of  taxation,  owes  its  foundation 
0  the  long  parliament,  which  ^assembledj  and  sat,  with  the  resolute  purpose  of 
ever  dissolving  until  all  illegal  taxation  was  abolished.'* 

Odious,  however,  as  the  excise  has  ever  been  to  the  people  of  Enj^and, 
lumerous  articles  were  subjected  to  it,  from  the  time  when  it  was  established  by 
he  long  parliament,  and  afterwards  under  William  III.,  and  from  that  time  it 
ras  increased  under  every  sovereign,  down  to  the  late  war,  when  we  find  the  list 
f  excise  paying  articles  to  include,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1800, — 

Auction  duty  and  licences;  beer,  brides  and  tiles,  candles,  duty  and  licences ; 
offee,  cocoa-nuts,  coaches,  duty  and  licences ;  cyder,  perry,  and  verjuice,  coflfee 
lealers,  chocolate  dealers ;  dealers  in  all  other  excisable  articles ;  gold  and  silver 
iealers,  glass,  hides  and  skins,  hops,  leather,  malt,  manufacturers  of  all  excisable 
jrticles,  methegiin  or  mead,  old  malt,  mum,  cyder  and  perry  duties  continued  ; 
laper,  parchment,  printed  calico,  and  all  printed  woven  goods;  salt,  soap,  shawls 
British,  Irish,  and  foreign  snuff,  starch,  sweets,  or  home-made  wines,  tea,  tobacco 
reilum,  wine,  wire. 
VOL.   ii.  8  B 
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These  forty-two  heads  of  excise  duties  yielded 

In  Eoglandy  of        .         .         . 
„  Scotland 

Expenses  of  collection 

Net  revenue 

Ireland  had  then  its  separate  revenue  and  incc 
Great  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  nnm' 

1820,  viz.; 

In  1821,  the  excise  yielded  a  gross  revenue  of 
But  this  included  the  revenue  upon  the  followii 

or  repealed,  viz. ; 


Date. 

ARTICLES. 

Date.       1 

18«6 

«•  ••••...« 
t» 

w  • 

'»  •• 

1826:  !i*.:;:; 

1890 

wsr.::::::: 

Goooa  and  ooecMunats. 

Prpper.              ) 

Poreif  o  tpiritt.  V  Transferred  to  Uie  ciutoms 

Wine.                 3 

Salt,  repealed. 

Wire,  repealed. 
CTderaDdpenr.Altto. 
Hldea  and  Iking,  ditto. 

183S ;< 

1838 1 

1834 ;! 

isSs! !'.'.'. I!!  < 

1836 ] 

i 

One  of  the  great  causes  of  grievance  under  the 
veys  or  visits  of  the  excise-officers,  which,  accorc 
mission  on  excise  management,  subjected  in  18^ 
establishments.     The  principal  of  which  were : — 


T  R  A  D  B  s. 


Ifaldtera 

Briokmakera , 

Tallownakera— not  Cor  rerenve, 

check  apon  •oap-boilera. , 

Soapniakerg. 


hot    as 


Tea-dealets... 
Braody^eale: 
Beer-dealers  i 
Wlne-dealera 
01aM-manufa< 
Papermakera 


Besides  numerous  others;   as  pyroligneous 
pinchers,  white-lead  makers,  snuff-miUs^  card^mali 
mills,  and  kilns  (Ireland). 

Since  1835,  surveys  on  several  of  the  abofvc 
Those  relieved  from  the  excise  surveys  on  tea, 
sweets,  and  home-made  wine,  and  stone  bottles,  i 
Ldcenoes  to  these  were  found  to  cost  those  in  sorvi 
the  expense  of  surveys  abstracted  J2^  per  cent  fi^ 
duty,  the  net  produce  was  only  37^  per  cent  of  the 

The  gross  duty  on  vin^;ar  was  only  22,000^  ; 
72,970  persons  jvere  subjected  to  a  survey  of  theii 

The  excise  laws  have  been  revised  and  very  great 
management  of  the  de|)artment  is  intrusted  to  pera 
with  every  Icmexvc^-,  ^o\\m\j^\\\.'q)^vVi^\vefiea8itY 
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In  1832,  the  grou  reyenue  levied  by  the  excise  amounted  to  18,266,07l/-> 
but  this  included  tea,  3,509,820/.  Tiles,  starch,  stone  bottles,  sweets,  mead^ 
and  home-made  wines,  &c.,  abolished ;  and  soap,  paper,  and  glass,  on  which 
the  duties  were  reduced  to  about  one-half. 

The  produce  of  the  excise  has  apparently  decreased,  but  not,  if  the  duties 

repealed,  and  those  transferred  to  the  customs  and  stamps  are  added  to  the 

account. 

Producx  of  Elxciae  Duties  in  the  Year  1844. 


ARTICLES. 


AwdoM.. 
■ricki.... 

OlM 

Bop.. 


Malt 

Paper...... 

pMUboTM  doty., 


»^p. 


OrMt 


IraUad. 


S9 1,934 
4S9.975 
041,494 
844.S27 
94Mlt 

•39,111 1 
1(3.169 

4,a94: 

917  Jt6 


IM19 

*C.9M 

»M76 
16*.aAl 


Uaitad 


ARTICLES. 


£ 

805,139  Spirits.. 

4194)7Sl8iictr.. 

047^4  - 

944,197 
1.015,088 
VM,996 

069,900 

101,101 
4.180 

9WJ90 


ViMfftr 

Game  ccttHhaiw. 


1b  Vi»«gar. 
TMU. 


Gr«»l 
BritaiA. 


£ 

4.IBM,9S1 

MS7 

•6 


11,118.741 
1,140 


11,110^001 


Inland. 


£ 

1,014,105 

98 

Iftl 

11.570 


l,»l,lf0 


l,ltt,l€0 


United 
KinfdoB. 


£ 

S.M  1,450 

0,060 

919 

11.570 


I4.4504l0t 


14,440.761 


In  1845  Sir  Robert  Peel  abolished  the  auction  duty,  and  the  obnoxious  duty 
on  glass,  amounting  together  to  963,013/, 

Now,  in  order  to  render  the  excise  as  little  oppressive — as  free  from  inquisitorial 
interference  with  labour,  manufiEtotures,  and  trade,  we  consider  that,  whenever  the 
revenue  can  be  levied  equitably,  and  less  oppressively,  from  any  other  source,  we 
should  abolish  all  the  remaining  excise  taxes :  excepting  the  duties  on  distilled 
spirits,  malt,  and  licences ;  and,  the  collection  of  the  two  first  of  these  might  be 
transferred  to  one  new  and  efficient  revenue  department,  to  replace  those  of  the 
existing  customs,  and  excise,  and  which  would  collect  the  taxes  on  commodities. 
The  third  licences  might  be  transferred  to  the  stamps  and  taxes. 

We  would  therefore  abolish,  1.  The  duty  on  bricks,  as  bearing  oppressively 
hard  upon  a  laborious  occupation,  which  affords,  and  would  aflbrd,  much  greater 
employment  to  the  people ;  thereby  giving  employment  to  bricklayers,  carpenters, 
glaziers,  joiners,  upholsterers,  &c,  &c.,  thereby  diminishing  poor-rates. 

2.  The  hop  duty  b  partially  repealed;  an  excise  duty  upon  wheat  or  apples 
would  be  as  reasonable  as  upon  hops.  It  imposes  a  tax  upon  particular  produc- 
tions which  can  only  be  cultivated  in  certain  parts  of  Elngland;  and  the  poor- 
rates  in  Kent  are  much  higher  than  in  any  other  county. 

3.  Paper  duties  are  also  an  obnoxious  and  unequal  tax. 

3.  The  post-horse  duty  is  a  tax  upon  intercourse,  and  highly  objectionable. 

4.  The  soap  duties  are  absolutely  a  nuisance. 

5.  The  game  certificates  are  ridiculous  as  a  revenue  tax. 

6.  But  with  every  exception  that  can  be  urged  against  the  excise,  we  cannot 
dispense  with  its  revenue,  except  by  bdd,  equal,  and  just  legislation  in  regard  to 
other  sources  of  taxation. 
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II. — REVISION  OF  THE  CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

With  the  exception  of  the  duties  and  prohibitions  imposed  for  protecting 
arious  interests,  the  duties  increased  since  17879  were  augmented  with  the  idea 
f  adding  the  same  proportion  to  the  income  then  yielded,  as  to  the  duty  increased, 
he  fact  of  high  duties  either  causing  a  diminution  of  consumption,  or  an  increase 
f  smuggling,  seems  to  have  been  utterly  unknown  to  the  generations  which  had 
risen  in  the  Exchequer,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  during  the  reign  of  George 
be  Third,  and  until  the  duties  and  prohibitions  were  grappled  with  after  the  year 
819,  by  Mr.  Huskisson  and  others.  The  revisions  made  in  the  tariff  of  1825, 
ly  Mr.  Huskisson,  1831  and  1832  by  Lord  Althorp,  and  in  1833  and  afterwards 
y  Lord  Sydenham,  then  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  (although  those  statesmen  went 
s  far  as  parliament  would  allow  them,  the  ministers  having  been  actually  out- 
oted  in  an  attempt  to  revise  the  timber  duties),  still  left  the  customs  duties 
nd  com  laws  on  a  scale  highly  injurious  to  the  nation.  The  reductions  and 
bolitions  df  customs  duties  carried  into  effect  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1842  and 
845  formed  the  greatest  reform  made  in  the  customs  duties  since  1787;  but 
he  defects  even  of  the  existing  reformed  tariff  of  customs  duties  are  palpable. 
The  scale  of  com  duties  were  not  defended  as  revenue  duties,  but  as  a  scale  of 
protection  to  the  British  agriculturist.  The  scale  could  not  be  protective,  without 
aising  the  price  of  bread  to  the  consumer.  If  it  did  not  intend  this  it  meant 
lothing.  If  it  did  not  intend  to  allow  com  to  be  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
ries  to  be  sold  at  natural  prices — that  is  unrestricted  competition  prices — the 
cale  was  a  fallacy.  If  it  intended  to  be  a  scale  of  revenue  duties,  the  duties 
hould  have  been  6xed,  and  not  variable  duties,  veering  with  the  weather,  and 
nth  the  season.  But  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  the  minister,  to  say  his  diffi- 
ulties  were  great,  and  that  his  moderate  reduction  of  com  duties,  aroused  the 
;reat  body  of  landlords  into  opposition  against  him. 

The  sugar  duties  are  highly  fallacious,  both  in  regard  to  supply  and  revenue, 
rhere  can  be  no  equitable  pretence  for  taxing  sugar,  or  any  other  commodity, 
xcept  for  revenue.  In  eight  months  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  about  one 
,000,000/.  of  revenue,  occasioned  by  the  recent  alteration  of  the  sugar  duties.  A 
luty  of  18*.  8c/.,  or  2d,  per  lb.  on  all  sugars,  without  reference  to  production  or 
►rigin,  would  have  yielded  an  increase  in  the  year  of  about  1,000,000/. :  differ- 
nce  of  revenue  about  2,000,000/. 

Nor  can  the  rates  of  timber,  duties  be  equitably  defended.  There  has  been 
.  loss  of  600,000/.  occasioned  by  reducing  the  colonial  timber  duties  to  1^.  per 
oad.  If  this  duty  had  been  reduced  only  to  5$.  there  would  have  been  no 
OSS  of  revenue;  although  the  duty  on  foreign  timber  was  reduced  from  55^.  to 
5«.  per  load. 
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A  Statemrht  of  the  Amoant  of  Customs  Duty  recei 

dmiDg  the  following  1 


l\ 


A  a  T  I  C  L  X  fl. 


,1  r  MpIm 

■  I SKt«r  {!>>.>.....■ 

Tool  tit  •Kgrnf  ftitd 


II 


Tba* 


Sf4i 
Wii 


riti ;  ruin,  bruidy,  *nd  Georfm* 


Ipicn  of  ill  MtftBtri 


«ra1iKrt«  (¥) ^.* 


T«^  tf  dim,  iododlos  ti~b«r.. 
Woiil,  QDttnEi  («)..'.    «>«. . 


T«til«t 

Total  ol  the  •boire  ttrtiiiBf. 


H 


M  P|k«  and  bemp  (a)* 

Total  of  «Ufc|  fli^f  and  hemp.. 

Te«al  df  fell  llw  iliaro  Urtielcv. . 

QakMlr«f  C«>..... 

15  BB.rill«  and  bu-k  (fe). .. .,,-.» ..,*«« 

IG  S'lUpDCrt!  (!»).......*..»••••« i....... 

lJ(.Uide«SMd  aini  (a)..«.« ,, 

19  Tar  and  turpeniiiif^  wuman  (ml 

to  (Ul ;  trajp,  aprrm,    paJtin,  olif«    Ukd 

L  ««t(») "' ..-..-p. 


M  UjiPii  und  dying  Atuffk  (*>-«■*■ 
i^Antmiilt.  >-■  ......,,.-..*,.., 

iS  Bacon,  ht€i,  porhi  sud  hanu  , 

*C,*K«. -.- -"■■ 

tTH  Bitot- „ 

S8Cb«Me.. ..,,.. 

m^Fi*h  of  all  itttta.^..*.^..*-*-^ 

191  Gem  ;  gnm,  mwrnt,  and  flour, 

ai  St^eda ;  ^m,  dOVer«  mptt  flaJC*  and  liiia«ed  ^b) 

HiSUk 

39  lifbrr  attkJea  (dAdDCtJflfnpajiitautaAc^Kc} 


Dodnclc 


Totali  rx«liiatT«  of  oofn..*. 
D«d»t!t  pniTlainat  «tiil  ffcda.  ffo*.  H  to  la, 
o&cvpt  com'--  -.*i  .*.....-.. * 


oa«;eo4 


1§40 
9»;4as 


U^mfiX^  4,463^aM_ 


-      ^  igim,Tn, 


l,354i4f» 


400,9^ 
IfT.ltS 


a3«,iofr 


u,mr 


936 
4»,3St 


l,«Srl,H|| 


l33,itSr 


?«l,a7ftj 


S,73i 


7ap3te 


I 


s-isri 
I9.9ir7 
44.: 

solars 


I4MT7' 
7ljWlj 

11^701 


40  fiW 
f4,*ft| 


1,16^7 1« 
I67.3i0 
S(,€*7 
MUTT 

7&A.i»7 


TotaJi  «3Lcl«aiTe  of  wrn  jod  pjOTtaisoa.  ,^8,280^63.11  ,CT0jIWfl{i1 

•  RxcluaiTe  of  tea  told  by  the  Baat  India  Conpany  prior  to  the  9 
to  the  Excise. 

t  Inrliidiog  copper  at  rrdoced  dotiea. 

Sineetbe  reductioiia  ia  I8«l  tlie  dotiea  oa  all  the  artkdeo  marked 
Bomber,  about  500.  of  Uioae  claiwed  S5  aa  **  Other  articlea"  (c).  Go  tfa 
The  dutiea  oo  animals,  bacon,  beef,  pork,  aod  hams,  and  moat  of  the  ai 
tiie  dutieo  on  corn,  grain,  floor,  meal,  rice,  reduced  to  low  nominal  <j 
rioe,  ailk  mannfacturcay  Ac,  will  be  graatly  vednoad  by  Sir  Robert  Pai 
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If  wc  examine  the  foregoing  table  we  find  that,  with  the  exception  of  timber, 
metals,  tallow,  articles  of  food,  which  may  all  be  considered  as  raw  materials, 
and  silk  and  gloves,  which  are  manufactures,  the  revenue  derived  from  aU,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  eight  articles^  is  scarcely  worth  the  expense  of  col- 
lection. 

The  total  revenues  of  customs,  deducting  articles  of  food,  amounted  in  1844, 
to  22,041,418/.  Deducting  the  revenue  from  articles  upon  which  the  duties 
have  been  abolished  (about  1,400,000/.),  there  remains  20,641,418/.  Of  this 
amount  the  eight  articles  first  enumerated  in  the  table  yielded  19,520,326/., 
leaving  a  balance  only  for  all  other  duties  (except  food),  not  abolished,  of  only 
1,121,092/.,  and  of  this  balance  timber  alone,  at  the  reduced  duties,  yielded 
916,606/.  Nett  balance  of  duties  which  we  would  propose  to  repeal  (exclusive 
of  timber)  204,486/. 

If  we  therefore  proceeded  to  tax  commodities  only  upon  the  sound  prin- 
ciple that,  if  an  article  should  be  taxed,  the  duty  should  be  levied  without  any 
reference  to  its  origin,  let  us  examine  the  result  as  to  the  extent  of  oppression, 
and  the  inquisitorial  mode  of  imposing  and  collecting  the  taxes. 

Taking  the  revenue  from  customs  and  excise,  for  1844,  deducting  the  duties 

abolished,  and  com,  which  it  has  been  contended  ought  not  to  be  considered  an 

article  taxed  for  revenue  t 

Customs         .        . £21,841,743 

Excise,  deducting  sums  which  we  would  propose  traos- 
ferring  to  stamps  and  taxes 12,460,062 

Total 33,801»806 

Now,  upon  the  principle  of  taxing  no  article  with  reference  to  its  origin— if  we 
abolish  aU  the  articles  included  in  the  excise,  with  the  exception  of  malt  and 
distilled  spirits;  and  all  duties  of  customs,  except  the  first  eight  in  the  table* 
we  attain  this  object,  and  we  render  the  excise  infinitely  less  inquisitorial,  and 
oppressive  than  it  has  ever  been,  since  its  establishment  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. 

These  abolitions  accomplished,  the  next  consideration  is  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue to  be  received,  taking  the  year  1844  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  vis.  i 

The  tint  eit;ht  articles  under  the  customs        ....     £19,520,326 
Malt  and  distilled  spirit  10,003,752 

29,524,078 
Loss  of  retenue,  supposing  no  increate  of  ooDSompUon  4,277,727 

Total 33,801,805 
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The  year  1844,  however,  yielded  from  malt  and  dist 
less  than  the  average  revenue,  which  has  amounte 
be  safely  calculated  upon  to  yield  hereafter,  say 

If  we  aUowed  the  consumption  of  the  eight  articles 
first  enumerated  to  increase,  even  in  a  much  less 
than  the  increase  of  population  since  1835,  and 
revenue  derived  from  those  articles  at  that  period, 
cially  if  we  equalise  the  duties  on  sugar  without  r 
its  origin,  we  consider  it  perfectly  safe  to  estim 
venues  from  the  Brst-named  commodities  at 

Total  taxes  on  commodities 

The  collection  of  these  taxes  might  be  place 
would  at  least  add  half  a  million  to  the  revenue,  ui 
efficiently  and  intelligently  organised. 

REVISION  OF  THE  DIRECT  TA3 

The  next  class  of  taxes  are  the  direct  taxes, 

the  income  tax,  viz., 

Assessed  taxes       ...... 

Income  tax 

Total  direct  taxes 

The  most  convenient  adjustment  of  the  present 
abolish  them  altogether,  and  substitute  a  direct 
realised  property.  A  revenue  of  from  10,000,000  t 
by  this  simple  and  just  method  of  direct  taxation  ; 
what  we  have  observed  in  France,  Austria,  Prussia 
its  collection  would  in  a  short  period  be  found  less  { 
Great  Britain,  than  the  existing  vexatious  and  inqui: 
we  are  not  blind  to  the  parliamentary  obstacles  opp4 
in  substitution  of  the  existing  assessed  and  income  t 
taites,  which  we  propose  to  abolish. 

One  obstacle  to  our  plan  is  the  Land  Tax  Re< 
tainly  the  greatest  financial  blunder  ever  committ 
The  rottenness  of  one  measure,  of  expediency,  will  i 
some  other,  unsound,  expedient,  to  palliate  for  the  tii 
bold  and  sound  remedy.  Temporary  expediencies, ' 
for  future  exigencies,  occasioned  the  financial  difficul 
Restriction  Act,  The  embarrassments  in  which  this 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  made  him  seize  upon  the  n 
was  to  offer  up  for  sale  the  fixed  revenues  of  Great ! 
measure,  as  far  as  it  has  been  carried  into  effect,  mi 
showing  how  little  advantage  has  been  gained  t 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  revenue  lost,  but  as 
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the  Land  Tax  Redemption  Act  has  formed  to  a  sound  adjustment  of  the  tax- 
ation of  Great  Britain.  Had  the  land  tax  been  completely^  instead  of  partially 
redeemed^  this  difficulty  in  the  way  of  financial  legislation  would  have  been 
greatly  diminished  ;  but  as  it  is,  it  has  formed  a  plea  for  not  imposing  any  further 
tax  upon  land.     But  to  this  we  are  honestly  bound  to  demur. 

Another  difficulty  opposed  to  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  assessed  taxes  is, 
the  circumstance  of  there  being  no  such  taxes  levied  in  Ireland.  The  justice, 
again,  of  this  exemption  in  one,  and  of  liability  in  the  other  two,  of  the  three  united 
kingdoms^  would  be  a  task  requiring  powers  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  to 
defend.  The  justice  of  the  exemption  we  deny.  Taking  the  assessed  taxes  of 
Great  Britain  as  we  now  find  them,  and  considering  them  not  only  to  be  inquisi- 
torial, and  grievous,  in  the  collection,  but  exceedingly  injurious  hi  their  operation, 
being  detrimental  to  industry,  and  to  the  employment  of  artisans,  and  the  labour- 
ing classes,  we  consider  the  following  revision  as  the  most  equitable,  which  may 
be  adopted  with  the  least  objection  in  practice,  and  with  the  greatest  safety  to 
the  exchequer. 

The  nett  amount  of  land,  and  other  assessed  taxes,  for  1843,  was   £4,385,067 
The  nett  amount  of  unredeemed  land  tax  .  .         •       1,139,148 


Nett  amount  of  assessed  taxes,  exclusive  of  land  taxes  .         £3,246,919 

All  the  assessed  taxes  we  propose  to  abolish,  except  the  unredeemed  land  tax, 
and  for  the  following  reasons : 

First— The  Window  Tax,  which  yielded  for  the  year  1843  .  £1,545,281 
Reasons  for  Abolition. — Being  inquisitorial  and  vexatious  in  the  assessment  and 
collection  ;  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  population ;  being  objectionable  as 
regards  architecture,  cleanliness,  and  restricting  the  employment  in  glass 
manufactures,  of  joiners  who  make  window- frames,  of  glaziers  and  painters; 
and  being  a  tax  unequal  in  its  assessment,  as  large  houses  do  not  require  the 
same  number  of  windows,  in  proportion  to  rents,  as  small  and  middle-sised 
houses.  In  the  latter  respect,  the  window-tax  is  particularly  injurious. 
Second. — Servants,  yielding  revenue  in  1843         •  .     £200,251 

Reasons. — Being  a  tax  which  limits  the  giving  employment  to  servants,  and  by 
their  not  being  employed,  the  occupation  of  others  is  limited,  as  doth 
manufacturers,  tailors,  hatters,  shoemakers,  &c.,  for  their  clothing,  &c. 
Every  limitation  of  employment,  whether  of  servants  or  others,  limits 
industry,  and  increases  the  poor-rates* 

Third.— Carriages,  in  1843 £428,903 

Reasons. — This  tax  is  grievous,  as  it  limits  to  a  most  injurious  extent  the  em- 
ployment of  artisans  and  workmen,  the  great  proportion  of  the  value  of 
carriages  uf  whatever  description,  and  their  appurtenances,  being  the  labour 
and  skill  of  coach-builders,  coach-spring  makers,  coach-smiths,  curriers* 
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cloth-manufacturers,    coach-painters    and    glaziers,    harness-makers,  and 
saddlers,  &c    The  employment  of  carriages  creates  also  employment  for 
coachmen,  servants,  and  horses,  &c.,  &c. 
Fourth. — Horses  for  riding,  &c.,  and  other  horses  and  mules     .     £376,001 

Reasons. — By  the  assessed  taxes  restricting  the  employment  of  horses  for 
riding,  and  other  horses  and  mules,  &c.,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  this  tax 
does,  to  an  immense  amount,  limit  employment ;  exercise  fur  health  and 
recreation  is  also  greatly  restricted  by  its  expense.  It  is  especially  giierons 
as  a  tax  on  horses  by  the  day.  Countless  thousands,  who  cannot  afford  to 
keep  horses,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  feeding  and  taking  care  of  them, 
would  hire  horses  frequently  by  the  hour  or  day,  were  it  not  for  the  h^ 
duty  on  each  time  a  horse  is  let.  It  is  also  injurious  to  curriers,  saddlers, 
harness-makers,  horse-cloth  makers,  blacksmiths,  stable-keepers,  sellers  of 
fodder  and  oats,  grooms,  &c. 

Horse-dealers £10,860 

Reasons. — ^Tax  unjust     Why  not  tax  other  dealers  ? 

Dogs £151,85: 

Reasons. — Chiefly  that  of  abolishing  the  assessed  taxes,  and  as  the  substitatkn 
to  be  proposed  will  justify  the  abolition  of  this  tax.  It  is  also  inquisitorial, 
and  an  often  evaded  tax. 

Hair  Powder £  4^12 

Armorial  Bearings .         .       67,137 

Reasons. — ^The  same  as  those  for  abolishing  the  dog-tax. 

Game  Duties £127,130 

Reasons. — ^The  same  as  those  for  abolishing  the  taxes  on  dogs. 

Now  the  amount  of  the  direct  taxes,  exclusive  of  the  income-tax,  proposed 
to  be  abolished,  is  about  3,225,000/. 

We  believe  if  all  the  grievances  and  inconveniences  of  the  assessed  tixo 
which  we  propose  to  abolish,  and  the  convenience  in  collection  of  the  taxa 
we  propose  to  substitute,  and  the  far  less  inquisitorial  nature  of  rating  the 
rents,  or  profits,  of  realised  property,  were  but  clearly  understood  by  Membeisof 
Parliament  and  their  constituents,  that  this  great  financial  reform,  which  imy 
appear,  to  little  men,  a  bold  measure,  would  be  carried  in  the  House  of  CofflDODt 
without  a  division.  In  order  to  extend  the  direct  tax  upon  property,  we  shooUy 
in  equity,  extend  it  to  Ireland ;  and  we  could  show  that  the  people  of  Iieliad 
would  neither  be  treated,  unjustly  by  such  taxation  upon  the  rents,  and  profits,  of 
realised  property,  but  that  it  would  even  be  made  beneficial  to  the  improTcment 
of  that  country,  and  to  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants. 
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Stamp  Duties. — ^This  tax  yields  the  treasury, 

From  Great  Britab,  about      ....     £  6,750,000 
From  Ireland,  about 453,487 


Total       ....        7,203,487 

The  delay  and  restriction  imposed  by  stamps  upon  trade  and  commerce, 
would  justify  the  abolition  of  this  tax  altogether,  but  its  amount  is  too 
important,  in  the  existing  financial  condition  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
permit  such  a  measure  of  convenience,  as  well  as  relief,  to  the  population. 
In  some  respects,  it  cannot  be  highly  objectionable  ;  deeds  and  other  acts 
and  documents  of  great  importance,  owing  much  of  their  security  against 
fraud  and  forgery  to  the  stamp,  may  reasonably  be  made  to  bear  an  expense 
for  this  security. 

But  knowing  that  the  stamp-duty  acts  oppressively  in  many  respects,  we 
cannot  pass  it  over  without  proposing  some  alterations. 

The  stamp-duty  upon  fire  insurances  is,  annually,  about  double  the  amount 
charged  for  insuring  property ;  this  high  duty,  not  only  greatly  prevents  the  in- 
suring of  property,  but  property,  not  insured,  is  frequently  exposed  to  danger,  by 
the  firemen  with  th^r  engines  not  exerting  themselves  to  extinguish  uninsured 
property,  as  they  are  directed  by  the  companies  who  pay  them,  to  take  care,  in 
the  first  place,  to  preserve  the  property  insured. 

On  marine  insurances,  the  stamp-duty  is  so  heavy  and  pernicious,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  insurances  which  would  otherwise  be  effected  in  England,  are 
made  at  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  and  Hamburg. 

The  stamps,  therefore,  on  fire  and  marine  insurances,  now  yielding  about  a 
million  and  a  quarter,  should  be  abolished. 

Licensing  stage-carriages  and  hackney-coaches  appears  a  duty  which  ought 
to  be  abolished ;  it  produces  something  above  half  a  million  for  Great  Britain. 

Ireland  is  exempt  from  this  duty  on  hackney-coaches  and  stage-carriages. 
The  licence-duty  on  them  in  England  is,  however,  not  severely  felt,  nor  very 
restrictive  upon  occupation;  while  it  forms,  to  some  extent,  a  guarantee  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  obligations  of  the  proprietors  of  carriages  and  their 
servants. 

The  probate  and  l^acy-duty  yields  about  two  millions  sterling  annually,  for 
Great  Britain  ;  and  for  Ireland,  only  66,032/. 

It  is  a  duty  that  may  be  evaded,  by  giving,  during  life,  that  which  is  bequeathed 
by  the  giver,  only  after  his  death,  to  the  person  who  is  to  receive  the  legacy. 
The  mistrust  of  the  possessor,  however,  or  the  power  that  it  gives  him,  while  in 
life,  does  not  often  allow  him  to  surrender  his  property  until  he  is  in  a  state 
unable  any  longer  to  meddle  with  it  So  that  while  men  continue  to  possess 
wealth,  the  treasury  will  receive  a  considerable  revenue  from  the  stamp-duty 
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on  probatasp  and  legacies.  But  we  cannot  defend  t 
»onal  estate  liable  to,  and  exempting  real  estate  in 
an  equitable  adjustment. 

The  duties  on  hawkers'  and  pedlars^  licences,  a 
itinerant  dealers  ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  those  lice 
preventing  fraud. 

The  stamp-duty  on  gold  and  silver  plate  is  I 
others.  It  h^  however^  considered  inquisitorial^  ati< 
the  purity  of  the  metals,  for  the  stamp  may  very 
about  100,000/.,  of  which  about  20OO/,  only  is  paid 

Taking,  therefore,  into  consideration  the  estge 
not  well  propose  any  diminution  or  abolition  of  the 

Fire  and  marine  insurances,  which  would  les 
stamps  of  at  least  1,200,000/, 

All  the  stamp-duties,  however,  require  an  equiti 

tr 

THE  POST-0  FFICE- 

We  have  J  long  before  the  time  of  the  late  refo 
been  of  opinion  that,  as  the  government  should  neve 
the  post-office  charges  should  be  regulated,  not  w 
the  purposes  of  covering  all  the  expenses^  required 
gence  with  security,  and  with  rapidity. 

The  tax  imposed  upon  the  public,  by  the  late  ] 
moderate,  that  while  it  still  yields  a  considerable  re 
fidently  will  increase,  no  one  can  desire  any  alterat 

Many  of  the  recent  arrangements  of  the  goverr 
have  been  so  extremely  beneficial,  that  great  credit 
administration.  There  are,  however,  many  additional 
commend  morning  mails  to  be  despatched.  This  v 
be  no  expense  to  the  post-office.  The  line  of  ste; 
government  contract  with  Mr.  Cunard,  for  carrying  t 
the  Atlantic,  between  Liverpool,  Halifax,  and  Bost 
than  repaid  the  outlay  made  by  the  government,  h\ 
increasing  surplus  of  revenue.  This  fiscal  consid 
secured^  if  such  powerful  steam *b oats  as  those  of 
Boston  line  were  to  be  despatched  from  Liverpool 
spring,  summerj  and  autumnal  months^  and  once  a  f 
November,  December,  January,  and  February* 

The  post*offioe  would  not  only  gain  in  revenue 
this  frequent  \nl^teo\n^^^\M  Corm  a  peat  and 
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^tween  the  whole  of  Europe  and  all  North  America,  including  all  the  countries 
om  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Lake  Superior.  It  would,  in  practical  effect,  be  con- 
acting  Europe  and  America  in  common  interests,  by  convenient,  rapid  com- 
unication,  forming,  in  truth,  a  great  broadway  of  intelligence  and  civilisation, 
id,  with  freedom  of  trade,  the  best  means  of  increasing  the  commerce  and  pros- 
srity  reciprocally  of,  and  maintaining  peace  and  good  fedth  between,  the  countries 
lost  interested.  Under  the  old  packet  system,  between  Falmouth  and 
[alifax,  by  the  gun-brigs,  exclusive  of  the  deplorable  loss  by  foundering  of  nearly 
1  those  dangerous  vessels,  with  all  their  crews  and  passengers,  the  expense  to 
3vernment  was  about  40,000iL  annually  more  than  the  receipts  of  postage.  By 
le  recent  line  of  steam-ships,  a  balance  will,  we  believe,  at  the  end  of  one  year 
fter  the  first  packet  steam-ship  sailed  from  Liverpool,  appear  to  the  credit  side 
f  the  Atlantic  mails. 

Many  other  arrangements  for  carrying  the  mails  by  steam  have  been  made  by 
le  treasury  and  admiralty.  Traversing  the  world  from  England  to  the  Gulf  of 
lexico,  and  then  overland,  to  meet  other  steam-ships  on  the  west  of  the  Isthmus 
r  Panama,  to  communicate  over  the  Pacific  to  New  Zealand  and  New  Holland, 
-meeting  other  lines  communicating  with  India,  the  Red  Sea;  and  by  crossing 
rer  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  meeting  the  British  mail  steam-packets  for  England  at 
Jexandria,  we  believe  to  be  far  from  an  impracticable  delusion.  The  practicable, 
nd  not  unprofitaUe,  establishment  of  all  this  is  not  far  distant ;  especially  when 
'e  all  know,  how  very  lately  the  practicability  of  running  steam-ships  across  the 
Ltlantic  was  questioned,  doubted,  and  denied.  The  recent  contracts  for  multi- 
lying  the  steam  communication  ¥rith  India,  and  by  a  branch  line  from  Ceylon 
>  China,  will  be  found  (rf  immense  advantage.  The  steam  communication  re- 
ently  extended  to  the  Levant,  is  also  important. 

There  is  another  great  consideration,  one  ot  economy,  too,  in  the  end,  in 
egard  to  large,  strongly  built,  and  powerful  steam- ships — ^that  is  the  readiness 
fith  which  mail  steam-ships  of  great  strength  and  power  may  be  turned  into 
team-ships  of  war  ;  and  that  they  may  be  de  facto  considered  as  such  on  the 
Forth  ALmerican,  West  Indian,  and  Mediterranean  lines.  Now,  if  this  mail  steam- 
larine  were  to  belong  to  fordgn  countries,  British  capital  no  doubt  would,  we 
elieve,  be  that  chiefly  invested  in  them ;  yet  in  the  event  of  war,  they  would  not 
nly,  not  be  avaiUble  to  England,  but  they  would  in  all  the  likelihood  of  proba- 
ilities,  be  turned  against  us.  This,  in  the  change  which  steam  power  must  create 
anaval  tactics,  is  a  most  serious  consideration  for  the  British  government,  and 
yc  the  British  public. 

We  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  any  surplus  revenue  from  the  post-office 
bould  be  applied  to  increasmgthe  number  of  mail  steam-ships. 
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PROPERTY  AND  INCOME 

These  never  have  been,  nor  ar^  they  likely  t< 
pie : — especially  the  tax  upon  incomes  not  deii 
is,  the  tax  on  trades  and  professions.  But  wher 
a  de6cient  revenue,  we  are  bound  to  resort  to  es 
always  do  so,  in  order  to  maintain  the  national  ] 

If  a  house  tax,  alone,  would  meet  the  defic 
lition  of  the  unsound,  and  inquisitorial,  taxes  we  1 
of  excise,  customs,  taxes,  and  stamps,  we  wotdd  pi 
rather  than  to  have  any  recourse  to,  an  income  a 
that  the  demand  upon  the  treasury,  to  meet  th 
years,  permit  the  abandonment  of  the  property 
can  we  render  it  more  equitable,  and  less  inquis 
this  can  be  effected. 

The  Income  Tax  collected  in  the  Year  end 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 
Scbcdole  A,  lands,  tenements,  Ac,  in  respect  of  the  property  tbereof .. 

Scbedole  R,  lsnd«,  ftc.,in  icspcct  of  the  oocnpeney  tbereof 

Schedule  C,  annuities,  diridends,  &c~ 

Schedule  D,  profits  or  gains 

Schedule  B,  public  officers,  &c 

Total 

SCOTLAND. 

SchedaleA 

Produce  of  tax  in  Scotland  on  all  the  schedalee 

9,284,383/.  at  7d.  in  the  pound,  should  produce  2 
ing  four  schedules  123,530/.  =  394,324 
same  rate  as  those  four  schedules  proc 
income  of  4,680,959/.,  showing  the  t 
13,965,342/.,  and  of  Great  Britain  195. 
under 150L 

In  1  Ml,  the  aseessments  for  Rnghmd,  inclndinf  incooBea  above 

The  income  from  sssestmentt  under    UtI.  per  niu 

amounted  to. 

DUnsrence  being  incomeo  above  ISM.  p 

Now,  if  56,571,654/.:  18,105,240/. : :  195,281 
income  is  under  150/.,  and  above  60/.,  firom  all  t 
same  proportion  to  those  above  150/.  as  in  1801  ( 
should  not),  then  the  total  income  of  Great  Brit 
257,787,375/.  We  consider  that  of  this  amount 
as  the  rents  and  profits  of  all  realised  property, 
landsf  tenements,  houses^  constructions jfunds,  stocks 
warehouses^  docM,  shipyards, TaVUoaTj^^taiixal^^^aA/* 
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M!ati  India  and  South  Sta  sUnk,  and  the  stock  and  shares  of  all  companies  whose 
stocks  and  shares  are  bought  and  sold  in  the  market. 

PRO  FORMA  FINANCIAL  SCHEME. 

Having  analysed  the  present  system  of  taxation,  we  would  propose  the  fol- 
lowing simphfication  of  the  taxes  upon  the  more  sound  principles  which  we 
consider  practicable. 

Pao  forma  View  of  equalising  the  Annual  Rbvbnub  and  Expenditure, 

presuming  that  the  Excise  and  Assessed  Taxes,  and  the  Stamps  on  Marine 

and  Fire  Assurances,  and  also  the  Duties  of  Customs  (except  on  eight 

articles)  should  be  abolished,  and  adding  Distilled  Spirits  and  Malt,  now  under 

the  Excise,  to  the  Customs,  and  Excise  Licences  to  the  Stamps  :  abolishing 

all  other  of  the  Assessed  Taxes,  and  the  whole  Excise  Establishment. 

£ 
First.  Auuming  the  total  annual  expenditure  not  to  exceed     .  .     50,000,000 

Revenue,  necessary  to  meet  this  expenditure,  to  be  raised  as 
follows : — 
L  From  uniform  duties  on  (I)  Tea;   (2)  Sugar  and  Molasses; 
(3)  CotTee  and  Ck>coa ;  (4)  Tobacco:    (5)  Distilled  Spirits; 
(6)  Wines  ;  (7)  Dried  Fruits  ;  (8)  Spices    .    £21,500,000  . 
11.  Home  Distilled  Spirits  .      .     .  £5,000,000  )  C      -ii  *inn  nnA 

Malt,  whether  made  at  home,  }    .  ^^^  q^q  \         I0,000,000r      ^^^^^^^^^ 
or  imported  from  abroad  .  S     '       '        J  3 

III.  Stamps,  leaving  out  Marine  and  Fire  Insurances,  and  including 

Licences  now  under  the  Excise 7,500,000 

IV.  Unredeemed  Land  Tax 1,200.000 

Deficit  to  be  provided  for  during  the  first  year  .       9,800,000 

£50,000,000 

This  deficit  to  be  levied,  not  by  doubling,  or  rather  more  than  doubling,  the 
present  income  tax,  but  by  the  less  inquisitorial  and  more  direct  and  equitable 
plan  of  an  annual  assessment,  in  the  pound,  upon  the  annual  value  of  all  realised 
property.  And  surely  11,000,000/.,  including  the  unredeemed  land  tax,  out  of 
60,000,000/.  of  total  taxation,  forms  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  sum  to 
be  levied  directly.  But  if  we  may  form  an  estimate,  founded  on  the  experience 
of  the  past,  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue  would  annually  increase  ;  and  the 
amount  of  direct  taxation  would  be  proportionably  diminished,  at  least  so  long  as 
peace  shall  continue.  Finally,  the  direct  taxation  necessary  would,  we  believe, 
not  embrace  more  than  the  unredeemed  land  tax  and  a  house  tax,  equal  to  the 
present  window  and  other  assessed  taxes  proposed  to  be  abolished. 

We  could  also  show  that  the  customs,  including  the  security  and  collection 
of  the  duties  on  malt  and  spirits,  now  under  the  excise,  might  be  conducted  at 
lets  expense  than  at  present;  and  that,  at  all  events,  an  amount  of  expense  equal 
to  that  of  the  whole  present  excise  establishment  might  be  saved  to  the  country. 

We  could  also  equitably  modify  the  stamp  duties,  so  as  to  produce  a  much 
greater  revenue.     The  interest  on  exchequec-bUU  im^X.  ^\so  \)^  ^»n^>  ^»^  >^^ 
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Prussia,  by  the  exchequer-bill  office  issuing  paper, 
at  all  times  a  legal  tender,  as  much  so  as  Bank  of  J 
In  ovix  pro  forma  view  of  fiscal  reform,  we  ha^ 
vided  for  during  the  first  year  at  9,800,000/.,  or  ne 
rents  and  profits  of  all  realised  property.  As  we 
taxes,  and  especially  to  the  window  tax,  which 
simultaneously  with  the  excise  upon  glass,  we  do  : 
the  amount  of  our  proposed  property  tax :  except 

1.  By  substituting  an  additional  tax  on  houses, 
this  substitution,  though  very  far  less  objectionabl 
if  we  are  to  have  a  property  tax  at  all,  be,  howevei 
on  other  property. 

2.  By  continuing  other,  though  objectionable, 
tenal  which,  next  to  the  essential  food  of  man,  q 
duty.  But  if  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  will  conti 
adjust  these  duties  upon  pure  fiscal  principles  ?  ' 
nial  timber  have  yielded  a  revenue  of  1,691,32S 
duties  on  colonial  timber  to  Is.  per  load,  which  sa 
lection,  the  revenue  from  timber  of  all  kinds,  incli 
than  1,000,000/.  If  we  should  persevere  in  coi 
should  modify  them  to  about  the  following  propo: 
load  on  white  pine  timber  from  the  colonies,  and 
ble  fir  timber  of  the  north  of  Europe ;  and  upon  < 
take  these  two  duties  fiscally,  but  not  on  any  c 
scales,  with  a  proportionate  higher  duty  on  deals  ; 
we  might  levy  one  miUion  annually  of  revenue 
revenue  from  com,  the  duty  on  other  articles  yiel 
not  to  be  abolished,  are  from  copper  ore,  abou 
175,000/.  Neither  of  the  duties  for  revenue  fro: 
The  revenues  from  duties  on  com,  butter,  and  che 

Therefore,  we  might  save  and  realise,  an  additi 

1.  Save,       Interest  on  exchequer-bills  due 

2.  Realise,  From  timber        .... 

From  equalisation  of  sugar  duties,  a  ft 


This  modification  of  our  fixed  scheme  would 
9,800,000/.  to  somewhat  under  7,000,000/.,  or  tc 
cent  on  all  realised  property  without  distinction. 

The  following  table  exhibits  how  our  exports  hj 
upon  the  products  and  manufactures  of  which  \ 
equalised  differexvVivBX  dn&i^^,  wvSl  T«i^xs5:«^  ^^^et  4ss3 
with  reference  to  out  ex^oT\&  Vi^twxvcfc>  ^^  ^gys 
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n  in  favour  of  British  produce  or  manufactures;  while  the  British 
ent  have  equalised  the  duties  on  French  and  other  foreign  wines^  and 
the  duties  on  French  silks,  bronzes,  clocks,  watches,  and  all  works  of 

industry. 

int  of  the  declared  Value  of  Britbh  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manu&ctures  ex- 
l  from  the  United  Kiogdom,  specifying  the  various  Countries  to  which  the  same 
exported,  in  each  Year  firom  1830  to  1844. 
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CONCLUSION. 
The  foregoing  proposed  reforms  in  the  fin 
Kingdom  are  bold.  Yet,  we  consider  them  not 
The  tendency  of  public  opinion  is,  yearly,  increi 
dering  the  financial  reforms  made  during  the  last 
to  impede  the  progress  of  equitably  reforming  ou 
lation. 
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In  accordance,  therefore,  with  the  principles  which  we  have  laid  down,  that 
country  which  possesses  average  advantages  from  nature,  and  whose  population 
]M>8sesses  the  greatest  industry,  ingenuity,  and  intelligence,  will,  if  unfettered  from 
kyislative  restriction  vpon  labour^  industry^  agriculture^  manufactures ^  navigation^ 
and  trade,  become,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  resources,  and  advantages,  the 
most  flourishing  country  in  the  world;  or,  at  least  as  prosperous  as  any  other 
country,  with  equal  natural,  and  moral  advantages,  and  legislating  upon  equally 
liberal  principles. 

We  believe  that  the  United  Kingdom  possesses  all  the  requisite  advantages 
to  become  that,  more  happy  country,  which  nothing  but  felse  legislation  prevents; 
via.,  Jar  more  independent,  prosperous,  and  far  more  rich  and  powerful ;  and,  with 
&e  whole  population  far  less  poor,  far  better  employed^  more  fairly  paid  for  their 
labour,  better  sheltered,  clad,  mid  fed,  and  more  independent  than  that,  at  the 
present  time,  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  agriculture,  the  manufactures,  the  shipping,  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade, 
and  the  power  of  the  United  Kingdom  might,  in  their  present  stage,  be  viewed 
as  only  in  their  infancy,  instead  of  being  considered  as  having,  before  now,  at- 
tained manhood,  if  those  sound  principles  of  fiscal,  and  commercial  legislation, 
which  we  have  attempted  to  elucidate,  but  which  are  not  new,  were  boldly  taken 
ap,  in  order  to  be  carried  by  the  Imperial  Parliament 
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If  England  has  made  great  advances,  towards  an  equitable,  and  liberal  system 
of  commercial  legislation,  the  Free  and  United  States  of  America  have  actually  re- 
trograded from  a  system  fiscally,  and  commercially,  unsound  in  its  origin,  into 
the  most  wretched,  and  unenlightened  scliemes  of  customs  duties :  framed  on  the 
fidlacious  basis  of  protecting  manufactures. 

The  numerous  customs  tariffs  of  the  United  States,  would  be  discreditable 
to  the  most  ignorant,  and  barbarous  government;  and,  when  we  consider  the 
intelligence  of  the  citizens,  and  the  condition  of  the  country,  when  Congress  first 
passed  laws  to  impose  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  we  can 
only  account  for  the  blunders  committed,  by  an  hereditary  attachment  to  the 
bad  example  of  the  mother  country. 

If  any  country  was  ever  placed,  by  favourable  circumstances,  to  legislate 
wisely,  on  sound  commercial,  and  fiscal  principles,  that  country  was,  and  is,  the 
United  States  of  America. 

In  comparing  the  constitution,  agreed  to  by  this  great  republic,  with  that  of 
the  governments  of  other  nations,  we  must  remember,  that  when  the  Anglo- 
American  colonies  declared  their  independence,  their  moral  and  physical  con- 
dition  was  very  different  from  that  of  all  republics,  that  had  previously  existed. 
The  people  were  generally  intelligent,  and  thoughtful ;  tlvevt  Vv^\\:&  Vt>a.'^  ^>^ 
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industriouB ;  and,  unlike  the  Europeans  of  South 
from  religioas  intolerance,  and  from  the  thraldom. 

The  abilities  of  the  men,  who  directed  their  c 
biilliant;  practical  rather  than  experimental.  1 
and  laws  of  the  then  most  free  government  in  t1 
theirs ;  making  a  royal  hereditary  chief  magistral 
and  a  national  church  establishment,  the  chief  ex 

The  vast  regions  of  their  territory  comprehends 
tion  imder  heaven.  They  were  watered  by  m 
streams;  they  abounded  in  usefrd  woods  and  m 
dented  with  harbours;  and  the  shores,  river 
fisheries.    All  these  secured  to  them  every  natun 

Their  language  and  education  enabled  the  pec 
English  knowledge  and  literature,  without  the  li 
or  paying  for  copyrights.  They  had  also  the  earl 
the  arts  and  sciences,  without  the  cost  of  purchax 

With  the  good  fortune,  also,  of  being  govemei 
history,  by  honest  men,  they  had  the  experience  c 
their  judgment. 

Possessing,  therefore,  such  extraordinary  ad^ 
were  placed  in  a  condition  to  avoid  the  blunde 
governments  and  laws  of  which,  growing  up  frt)m 
during  centuries  of  bigotry,  intolerance,  tyranny, 
of  liberality  and  intelligence,  were  consequently  i 
personal  liberty,  and  sound  principles. 

But  with  all  these  lights  and  advantages  to 
course  before  them,  erroneous  views  of  commerc 
very  principles  of  independence,  which  they  declar 
and  frugal  habits,  like  Washington  and  many  otb 
pure  intentions,  the  idea,  that  in  order  to  be  pei 
produce  at  home,  every  thing  required  for  food, 
and  luxury.  This  fallacious  principle  has  hithf 
cannot  be  very  long  continued. 

''As  early  as  August  I4th,  1774,  a  conveotion  waf 
were  passed,  signed  by  George  Washiogtoo,  Thomas 
as  follows  : 

"  *  We  do  hereby  resolve  and  declare  thai  we  will 
import  from  Great  Britain  any  goods^  waret^  or  mm 
factures.  We  will  turn  our  attention  from  the  culOti 
of  such  articles  as  may  form  a  basis  for  domestic  mam 
to  encourage  throughout  this  colony  to  the  utmost  of  m 

This  declaration,  it  must  be  remembered,  wa 
order  to  dim\u\^\v  \v^t  isi<dxv\)SAi(:l>&sea  and  trade,  i 
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coercing  the  colonies^  far  more,  than  for  protection  to  home  manufactures.  For 
there  was  no  prohibition  of  goods  from  Saxony,  France,  or  other  countries, 
which  could  send  manufactures  to  America. 

It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact,  that  when  a  virtuous  and,  in  other  respects,  a  great 
man,  like  Washington,  delivers  a  fallacious,  and,  at  the  pame  time,  a  specious 
opinion,  such  a  blunder  will  be  a  thousand  times  more  pernicious,  than  if  pro- 
nounced by  a  profligate  in  power. 

General  Washington,  in  his  message,  in  1789,  recommended  to  Congress  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures,  in  the  following  words : — 

*'  Congress  have  repeatedly,  and  not  without  success,  directed  their  attention  to  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures.  The  object  is  of  too  much  consequence  not  to  insure  a 
continuance  of  their  efforts,  in  every  way  that  shall  appear  eligible.  Ought  our  country 
to  remain  dependent  on  foreign  supply,  precarious  because  liable  to  be  interrupted  ?  If 
the  necessary  article  should,  in  this  mode,  cost  more  in  time  of  peace,  will  not  the  secu- 
rity and  independence  thence  arising  form  an  ample  compensation  ?" 

We  do  not,  however,  find  Washington  recommending  high  protecting  duties, 
or  prohibition.  We  would  argue  the  contrary  from  the  following  maxims,  in 
his  parting  address,  on  retiring  from  public  life. 

"  Ohitrve  goodfaiih^*  says  he,  ^^and  justice  towardi  all  natkna;  cuUhate  peace 
and  harmony  with  alL  Rdigion  and  ntoraUty  enjam  this  conduct ;  and  can  it  be  thai 
goodpoUey  doee  not  equalfy  enjoin  iif  It  wiU  be  worthy  of  afree^  enkghtened^  and  (at 
no  dutant  period)  a  great  nation^  to  give  to  numhind  the  wuigmtnimous  and  novel 
example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted  Justice  and  benevolence. 

**In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  is  more  essential  than  ihut  permanent^ 
inveterate  antipathies  against  particular  nations^  and  passionate  attachments  for  others , 
should  be  excluded,  and,  that  in  the  place  of  them,^'icf^  and  amicable  feelings  towards 
aU  should  be  cultivated. 

**  The  g^at  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to  foreien  nations,  is  extending  our 
eommercial  relations,  and  to  have  with  them  as  litde  political  connexion  as  possible. 
So  far  as  we  have  already  formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful611ed  with  perfect  good 
faith.     Here  let  us  stop. 

**  It  is  our  true  policy  7o  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances,  with  any  portion  <f 
the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it ;  for  let  me  not  be 
understood  as  capable  of  patronising  inBdelity  to  existing  engagements.  I  hold  the 
maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public  than  to  private  affiiirs,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 
I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  observed  in  their  genuine  sense.  But, 
in  my  opinion,  ii  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

"  Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by  policy, 
humanity,  and  interest  But  even  our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an  equal  and 
impartial  hand  ;  neither  seehing  nor  granting  exclusive  favours^  or  preferences ;  con' 
suiting  the  natural  course  of  things ;  diffusing  and  diversifyingy  by  gentle  meanSy  the 
streams  of  commerce^  but  forcing  nothing;  establishing  with  the  powers  so  disposed,  in 
order  to  give  trade  a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of  merchants,  and  to  enable  the 
government  to  support  them,  conventional  rules  of  intercourse— the  best  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will  permit ;  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be,  from 
time  to  time,  abandoned,  or  varied,  as  experience  and  circumstances  shall  dictate ; 
oanstantfy  keeping  in  view,  that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  loohfor  disinterested  favours 
Jfomancither;  that  it  must  pay  with  a  portion  i^  its  independence  for  whatever  it  may 
eweept  under  that  character ;  that  by  such  acceptance,  it  wuiy  place  itself  in  the  con* 
dUion  of  having  given  equivalents  far  nammaJL  favours^  and  yet  of  being  reproached 
wHh  ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.     There  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect  or 
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calculate  upon  real  favours  from  nation  to  nation.  It  is  an  illunon  ufhieh  erpetiatt 
must  cure^  which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard** 

President  Jackson,  in  his  message  as  late  as  the  4th  of  December,  1838,  od 
alluding  to  the  prosperous  trade  of  the  country,  and  to  the  relations  of  Ameria 
with  foreign  courts — observes 

*'  This  desirable  state  of  lhing:s  may  be  mainly  ascribed  to  our  undeviating  prae6a 
of  the  rule  which  has  long  guided  our  national  poUcy^ — *  to  require  no  exekuite  pri- 
vileges and  to  grant  none.'' 

**  Nor  have  we  less  reason  to  felicitate  ourselves  on  the  position  of  our  political  thu 
of  our  commercial  concerns.  They  remain  in  a  state  of  prosperity  and  peice--(be 
effSect  of  a  wise  attention  to  the  parting  advice  of  the  revered  father  of  his  cotstrj 
(Washington)  on  this  subject,  condensed  into  a  maxim  for  the  use  of  posterity  bf  one 
of  his  most  distinguished  successors — *  to  cultivate  free  commerce  and  honest  frieMf 
with  all  nations,  and  to  make  entangling  alliances  with  none/  " 

Tlie  first  act  for  raising  a  revenue  by  impost  and  protecting  manufiurtaresfv 
passed  July  4,  17B9,  and  advocated  by  James  Madison  and  others,  headed— 

*'  Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  government,  for  the  discharge  of  tiv 
debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manufactMrety^ 
duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported." 

Mr.  Jefferson^  who  is  generally  called  the  father  of  democracy  in  Amoia 
saysy  in  his  message,  December,  1802  : — 

*' To  cultivate  peace  and  maintain  commerce  and  navigation  in  all  their  lawful  eotff* 
prises,  and  to  protect  the  manufactures  adapted  to  our  circumstamces,  are  the  landmarkif 
which  to  guide  ourselves  in  all  our  proceedings,^ 

And,  in  a  letter  dated  January  9,  1816,  says: — 

'*  IVe  have  experienced,  what  we  did  not  before  believe,  that  there  exists  botkpro^ 
gacy  and  power  enough  to  exclude  us  from  the  field  of  interchange  with  other  malbmn 
that  to  he  independent  for  the  comforts  of  life,  we  must  fabricate  them  for  ourselves!  ^< 
must  now  place  the  manufacturer  hy  the  side  of  agriculturist  The  grand  inquiry  dov  b, 
shall  we  make  our  own  comforts  or  go  without  them  at  the  will  of  a  foreign  power  ?  He,  there- 
fore, who  is  against  domestic  manufactures,  must  be  for  reducing  us  either  toadepo- 
dence  on  that  nation,  or  be  clothed  in  skins,  and  live  like  wild  beasts  in  dens  and  cavern- 
1  am  proud  to  say  I  am  not  one  of  these.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  manufadiff^ 
are  now  as  necessary  to  our  independence  as  to  our  comfort;  and  ifthf^se  who  quote  me  0 
of  a  different  opinion,  will  keep  pace  with  me  in  purchasing  fwthing  fortigin,  vbn  tf 
equivalent  ot  domestic  fabric  can  be  obtained,  without  regard  to  ditterence  <^  pncci it 
will  not  be  our  fault  if  we  do  not  have  a  supply  at  home  equal  to  our  demand,  and  vn^ 
that  weapon  of  distress  from  the  hand  which  hat  so  long  wantonly  wielded  it.** 

The  specious  and  fallacious  opinions  of  Messrs.  Jefierson  and  Madiaoo,  ni 

those  afterwards  of  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton  prevailed.     Yet  Franklm  and  naif 

others  delivered  sound  maxims  on  commercial  legislation.* 

•  Tliose  who  advocate  restrictions  on  foreign  trade,  and  those  who  are  oppoeed  to  sodi  »> 
strictions,  may,  or  at  least  ought  to,  derive  instruction  from  the  sound  and  dear  ixwiaisd 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  most  practiced  statesman  and  financier  ever  bom  in  the  United  SutKi. 

"  If."  he  observes,  "  the  importation  of  foreign  luxuries  could  ruin  a  pecmle,  we  isA 
probably,  have  been  ruined  long  ago ;  for  the  British  nation  claimed  a  right  and  piactindit^ 
importing  among  us,  not  onJy  the  superfluities  of  their  own  production,  but  thoae  of  cfffji^ 
under  heaven  ;  we  bought  and  consumed  them,  and  yet  we  nourished  ayod  grew  rich.  AipM^ 
our  independent  governments  may  do  what  we  could  not  tlien  do,  disooarage  Inr  bcsfrdM 
or  prevent  by  heavy  prohibitions,  such  importations,  and  Uiereby  grow  richer  ;  ifiiMMLvltfk 
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The  sound  mftxims  of  Franklin  and  others  were  unrespected :  but  we  have 
little  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  fallacious  commercial  system  of  the  United 
States,  would  not  have  been  maintained,  were  it  not  for  the  example,  as  well  as 
the  conduct,  of  England  towards  America,  after  the  acknowledgment,  by  the 
former,  of  the  independence  of  the  latter. 

If  the  governments  of  England  and  America  had  been  wise,  when,  and  after, 
the  crown  of  England  had  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
they  might  have  established,  between  both  countries,  as  valuable,  and  important 
a  commercial  system,  based  altogether  upon  liberal  principles  and  mutual  in* 
terests,  instead  of  upon  jealous  prejudices — as  could  have  been  maintained,  if  the 
regions  now  forming  the  United  States,  and  the  people  constituting  the  citis^ns, 
had  continued,  as  provinces,  and  as  subjects  of  the  sovereign  of  England. 

Under  a  liberal  commercial  system.  Great  Britain  might  have  enjoyed  every 
possible  trading  advantage  with  the  United  States,  which  could  have  been  de« 
sirable,  or  at  least  just,  to  possess,  if  they  had  continued  under  British  domina- 
tion.    All  these  peaceable,  and  profitable,  advantages  might,  assuredly,  have  been 

may  admit  of  dispute,  the  desire  of  adorning  ourselves  with  fine  clothes,  possessing  fine  furniture, 
with  elegant  houses,  kc^  is  not,  by  strongly  incitioe  to  labour  and  industry,  the  occasion  of  pro- 
ducing a  greater  value  than  is  consumed  in  the  gratification  of  tliat  desire. 

**  The  agriculture  and  fisheries  of  the  United  States  are  the  great  sources  of  our  increasing 
wealth.  He  that  puts  a  seed  into  the  earth  is  recompensed,  perliaps,  by  receiving  forty  out  of  it, 
and  he  who  draws  a  fish  out  of  our  water,  draws  up  a  piece  ot  silver. 

**  Let  us  Tand  there  is  no  doubt  but  we  shall)  be  attentive  to  these,  and  then  the  power  of 
rivals,  with  all  their  restraining  and  prohibiting  acts,  cannot  mucli  hurt  us.  We  are  sons  of  the 
earth  and  seas,  and  like  Antsus  in  the  fable,  if  in  wrestling  witli  a  Hercules  we  now  and  then 
receive  a  fall,  the  touch  of  our  parents  will  communicate  to  us  fresh  strength  and  vigour  to  renew 
the  contest 

*'  Several  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  having  of  late,  from  an  opinion  of  advantage  to  arise  by 
producing  all  commodities  and  nuinufactures  within  their  own  dominions,  so  as  to  diminish  or 
render  useless  their  importations,  have  endeavoured  to  entice  workmen  from  other  countries  by 
high  salaries,  privileges,  &c.  Many  persons  pretending  to  be  skilled  in  various  great  manufac^ 
tures,  imagining  tliat  America  must  be  in  want  of  them,  and  tliat  the  Congress  would  probably  be 
disposed  to  imiute  tlie  princes  above-mentioned,  have  proposed  to  go  over  on  condition  of  having 
their  passages  paid,  lanos  given,  salaries  appointed,  eiclusive  privileges  for  terms  of  years,  Sic. 

"  Such  persons,  on  r^ing  tlie  articles  of  confederation,  will  find  tliat  the  Congress  have  no 
power  committed  to  them,  or  money  put  into  their  hands,  for  such  purposes  ;  and  tliat  if  any  such 
encouragement  is  given,  it  must  be  bv  tlie  government  of  some  separate  state.  Thb,  however,  has 
rarely  been  done  in  America ;  and  when  it  lias  been  done,  it  has  rarely  succeeded  so  as  to  establbh 
a  manufacture,  which  the  country  was  not  yet  so  ripe  for  as  to  encourage  private  persons  to  set  up; 
labour  being  generally  too  dear,  and  hands  difficult  to  be  kept  together,  every  one  desiring  to  be 
a  master,  and  the  chnipness  of  land  inclining  many  to  leave  trade  for  agriculture.  Some  indeed 
have  met  with  success,  and  are  carried  on  to  advantage  ;  but  they  are  generally  such  as  required 
onlv  a  few  hands,  or  wherein  great  part  of  the  work  is  perform^  by  machines.  Goods  that  are 
bulky,  and  of  so  small  a  value  as  not  well  to  bear  the  expense  of  freight,  may  often  be  made  cheaper 
10  the  country  than  they  can  be  import^  ;  and  the  manufacture  of  such  goods  will  be  profitable 
wherever  there  is  a  sufikient  denuind. 

**  The  farmers  in  America,  indeed,  produce  a  good  deal  of  wool  and  flax,  and  none  is  exported 
—it  is  all  worked  up  ;  but  it  is  in  the  way  of  domestic  manufacture,  for  the  use  of  the  family. 
The  buying  up  quantities  of  wool  and  flax  with  the  design  to  employ  spinners,  weavers,  &c.,  and 
form  great  establishments,  producing  quantities  of  linen  and  woollen  goods  for  sale,  has  been  several 
timet  attempted  in  different  provinces  ;  but  those  projects  have  generally  failed,  goods  of  equal 
value  bdog  imported  cheaper.  And  when  the  governments  have  been  solicited  to  support  such 
•ehemei  by  encouragements,  in  money,  or  by  imponng  dutiei  on  importation  of  such  goods,  it  has 
been  generally  refund  on  this  principle,— that  if  tlie  country  b  riple  for  the  manufiicture,  it  may 
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secured,  without  the  unavoidable  expense  of  goreming,  Testriding,  or  oveniing 
them. 

The  trade,  and  navigation,  of  the  United  States  might  have,  in  like  mtniKr, 
derived  every  commercial,  and  maritime,  advantage  that  could  have  been,  npoi 
the  most  liberal  understanding,  obtained  from  the  mother  country,  without  bcng 
subjected  to  the,  possible,  incapacity  of  a  colonial  office  ;  to  the  nudadministntioi 
of  colonial  governors,  to  the  interference  of  a  British  parliament,  or  totheobiti- 
nate  exercise  of  the  sovereign  prerogative.  We  lament  that  there  ever  ihodi 
have  been  causes  to  warrant  separation ;  and  we  grieYe  that,  when  that  lep 
ration  was  effected,  the  family  relations  between  both  countries  were  not  ettab- 
lished  upon  more  just  principles,  and  more  kindly  feelings.  Unfortantelf, 
wisdom  did  not  pervade  the  councils  of  either  England  or  America,  upon  tk 
subject  of  international  trade — during  so  favourable  an  opporunity,  as  the  pas 
of  1783,  for  establishing  the  foundation  of  a  commercial  system,  between  E^- 
land  and  America,  which  must  have  attianed  an  unexampled  magnitude  >h 
trade,  and  navigation,  which  would  have  formed  durable  bonds  of  ftiendi^ 
and  of  peace, — which  the  reciprocal  interests  of  the  people  of  the  one,  and  of 
the  other,  country,  would  render  too  powerful  for  any  government  to  viobte. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Pitt,  we  must  absolve  him  from  any  share  of  illiberditrii 
regard  to  such  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States. 

be  carried  on  by  private  persons  to  advantage  ;  and  if  not  it  is  folly  to  think  of  forcing  mimt. 
Great  establishments  of  manufacture  require  great  numbers  of  poor  to  do  the  work  for  mfi 
wages  ;  tliose  poor  are  to  be  found  in  Europe,  but  will  not  be  found  in  America  till  the  kodiat 
all  taken  up  and  cultivated,  and  the  excess  of  people  who  cannot  get  land  want  employmcoL 

**  Maxims. — 1.  All  food,  or  subsistence  for  mankind,  arises  from  the  earth  or  waters. 

"  2.  Necessaries  of  life  that  are  not  f(K>d,  and  all  other  conveniences,  have  their  faloe  ffb> 
mated  in  the  proportion  of  food  consumed  while  we  are  employed  in  procuring  them. 

'*  3.  Fair  commerce  is  where  equal  values  are  exchanged  for  eqaal,  the  expense  of  tiansportii- 
cluded.  Thus  if  it  cost  A  in  England  as  much  labour  and  charge  to  raise  a  bushel  of  whettvii 
costs  B  in  France  to  produce  four  gallons  of  wine,  then  are  four  gallons  of  wine  the  fiur  exdaw 
for  a  bushel  of  wheat ;  A  and  B  meeting  at  half  distance  with  their  commodities  to  make  die  ei* 
hange.  The  advantage  of  this  fair  commerce  is,  that  each  party  increases  the  number  of  his  ajflf- 
ments,  having,  instead  of  wheat  alone,  or  wine  alone,  the  use  of  both  wheat  and  wine. 

**  Of  an  open  Tsadb. — Perhaps  in  general  it  would  be  better  if  gOTemment  meddled  no  fiflfAs 
with  trade  than  to  protect  it,  and  let  it  take  its  course.  Most  of  the  statute  or  acts,  edicts,  oramA 
and  placards  of  parliaments,  princes,  and  states,  for  regulating,  directing,  and  restraining  of  tod^ 
have,  we  think,  been  either  plolitical  blunders  or  jobs  obtainedby  artful  men  fov  private  advnMp 
under  the  pretence  of  public  good.  When  Colbert  assembled  some  of  the  wise  old  uiiKlaiiirf 
France,  and  desired  their  advice  and  opinion  how  he  could  best  serve  and  promote  commeroc^Aor 
answer,  afler  consultation,  was  in  three  words  only—*  Laissex  nouMjaire: —*  Let  ns  akiie.'  bii 
said  by  a  very  solid  writer  of  the  same  nation,  that  he  is  well  advanced  in  the  science  of  poiM 
who  knows  the  full  force  of  that  maxim,  '  Ptu  trop  gouvemer* — *  not  to  goTem  too  much ;  vliA 
perhaps,  would  be  of  more  use  when  applied  to  tn^e  than  in  any  other  pablic  concern.  It  «>* 
therefore  to  be  wished  that  commerce  were  as  free  between  all  the  nations  of  the  world  as  itiiks* 
tween  the  several  counties  of  England  ;  so  would  all,  by  mutual  communications,  obinaaw 
enjoyments.  Those  counties  do  not  ruin  each  other  by  trade,  neither  would  the  iMtiotf^  ^ 
nation  was  ever  ruined  by  trade,  even  seemingly  the  most  disadvantageous. 

**  Wherever  desirable  superfluities  are  imported,  industry  is  excited,and  thereby  pln^i*?*' 
duced.  Were  only  necessaries  permitted  to  be  purchasecl^  men  wottld  wotk  no  BoienM^* 
necessary  for  that  purpose."— lVflji*&i'#  Euays. 
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In  March,  1783,  he  broaght  into  Parliament  a  bill  for  the  temporary  regulation 
>f  this  intercourse. 

By  this  bill  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  to  be 
idmitted  into  the  ports  of  the  West  India  islands,  with  goods,  or  merchandise, 
>f  American  growth  or  produce  ;  and  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  export  to  the 
CFnited  States  any  merchandise  or  goods  whatever ;  subject  only  to  the  same 
luties  and  charges  as  if  they  had  been  the  property  of  British  natural  bom  sub- 
jects, and  had  been  exported  and  imported  in  British  vessels. 

Violent  opposition  was  made  to  this  bill  by  the  British  shipping  interest, 
beaded  by  Lord  Sheffield  ;  and  the  Pitt  administration  being  soon  after  dissolved, 
the  bill  itself  was  laid  aside  ;  and  the  power  of  regulating  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries  was,  by  the  succeeding  administration,  lodged 
with  the  king  and  council.  By  orders  in  council  soon  after  issued,  "  American 
ressels  were  entirely  excluded  from  the  British  West  Indies  ;  and  some  of  the 
itaple  productions  of  the  United  States,  particularly'fish,  beef,  pork,  butter,  lard, 
be,  were  not  permitted  to  be  carried  there,  even  in  British  bottoms.** 

But  we  must  admit,  that  if  there  were  an  absence  of  wisdom,  in  respect  to 
commercial  policy,  in  the  general,  as  well  as  in  each  state  government,  there  was 
manifested  in  the  policy  of  England  a  far  more  lamentable  spirit.  When  Mr. 
Aidams,  the  United  States  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James's,  proposed,  in  1785, 
o  place  the  navigation  and  trade  between  all  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of 
Bngland  and  all  the  territories  of  the  United  States  of  America,  upon  a  basis  of 
|>erfect,  and  liberal,  reciprocity,  this  generous  proposal  was  not  only  positively 
rejected,  but  he  was  given  to  understand  that  no  other  would  be  entertained.* 

*  The  British  government  refused  to  accede  to  this  or  any  otlier  commercial  treaty.  Mr. 
yUms,  in  hb  letter  to  the  American  Secretary  of  Foreign  Afl&irs  (Mr.  Jay),  dated  London,  the 
ilst  of  October,  1785,  referring  to  this  subject,  says — "  This  being  the  state  of  thingn,  ^ou  may 
iepend  upon  it  the  commerce  of  America  will  have  no  rehef,  at  present,  nor,  in  my  opinion,  ever, 
antil  the  United  States  shall  have  generally  passed  navigation  acts.  If  this  measure  is  not  adopted, 
ire  shall  be  derided ;  and  tlie  more  we  suffer,  the  more  will  our  calamities  be  laughed  at.  Mv 
Dost  earnest  exhortations  to  the  states^  then,  are,  and  ought  to  be,  to  lose  no  time  in  passing  sucli 
lets." 

Some  of  the  states  passed  acts  of  the  character  recommended  by  Mr.  Adams  ;  but  the  others 
not  concurring,  they  were  unavailing,  and  were  repealed. 

This  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution.  The  acts 
passed  by  the  first  Congress  that  met  under  the  new  form  of  government,  imposing  the  dbcrimi- 
Bating  tonnage,  and  other  duties,  did  not  escape  the  particular  notice  of  British  statesmen.  Their 
Bjurious  effects,  upon  the  navigating  interest  of  Great  Britain,  were  at  once  perceived  by  them. 
Vuey  saw  tltat  American  commerce  was  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  tliirteen  distinct  legislative 
>odies,  nor  subject  to  the  control  of  the  king  and  council.  As  early  as  the  SOth  of  September, 
1789,  therefore,  the  acts  imposing  tliose  duties  were  referred  to  the  lords  of  the  committee  of  the 
XMUtI  of  trade. 

The  same  committee  was  afterwards  instructed  to  consider  and  report,  **  what  were  the  prrn 
ooiait  of  a  commerciai  mature  it  would  be  proper  to  be  made  by  their  government  to  the  United 
States."^ 

Id  January,  1791,  this  committee  made  a  report,  not  only  upon  the  subject  of  the  American 
lutiety  but  WMO  upon  the  general  subject  of  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries, 
rhia  report  was  drawn  up  by  Lord  Livetpool ;  and  on  the  subject  of  a  commercial  treaty,  espe- 

▼OL.  II.  8  B 
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Instead  of  acting  wisely,  and  scorning  an  oflFcr  which  would  have  been  so  \k» 
ficial  to  the  empire,  it  was,  by  strong  sovereign  will,  decreed,  that  the  full  namn 
of  stringency,  provided  for  in  the  Navigation  Act,  should  be  extended  to  the  dnpi. 
the  trade,  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

In  consequence  of  this  wretched  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  then  tOTerep 
and  ministers  of  England,  the  government  and  Congress  of  the  United  SdlOi 
on  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  passed  also  a  Navigation  act,  which,  m 
regards  British  trade  and  shipping,  contained  the  same  provisions  as  the  naiip- 
tion  law  of  England. 

In  1780  a  tariff  of  duties  on  foreign  goods  was  imposed,  upon  the  prindpkrf 
creating,  maintaining,  and  protecting  domestic  manufactures. 

As  a  revenue  tariff,  this  tariff  was  based  on  an  utter  disr^ard  of  fixed  fn- 
ciples.  It  may  be  said  to  have  been  continued  until  1816 — ^meantime,  whttiv 
the  conduct  of  the  government  ? 

Foreign  countries  always  complained  of  the  British  navigation  laws;te 
during  the  war  the  circumstances  detailed,  in  the  first  part  of  this  article,  leodeni 
any  countervailing  legislation,  on  the  part  of  European  nations,  of  little  mjvrti 
British  trade  or  shipping.  This  circumstance  did  not,  however,  apply  to  fk 
maritime  and  commercial  relations  between  the  British  empire  and  the  CbdIibI 
States  of  America.  These  considerations,  led  finally  to  the  adoption  of  the  ira- 
prodty  system,  which  was  first  argued,  and  advocated,  as  well  as  the  system  i 
countervailing  and  protective  duties,  by  the  celebrated  Alexander  Hamilton. 

In  the  American  navigation  laws,  countervailing  duties  were  imposed,  npond 
foreign  vessels  trading  to  the  United  States,  of  half  a  dollar  per  ton  duty  bmii 
what  should  at  any  time  be  paid  by  American  ships  (the  duty  was  soon  after 
doubled) ;  and,  further,  that  goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels  should  pay  t  datf 
of  ten  per  cent  over  and  above,  what  was  payable  on  the  same  descriptios  d 
goods  when  imported  in  American  vessels. 

These  countervailing  duties  were  directed  against  the  navigation  of  Gfertlfr 
tain,  and  grounded  on  the  same  principles  as  the  British  navigation  laws.  TarioV 

ciallv  in  reference  to  navigation,  it  states—**  After  full  consideratioD  of  all  that  has  been  Ssd 
on  the  subject  of  navigation,  the  committee  think  that  there  is  but  one  propoaiticHi,  wfaich  kmM 
be  advisable  for  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain  to  make,  on  this  hemd,  to  the  govermDenCcf^ 
United  States,  in  a  negotiation  lor  a  commercial  treaty  between  the  two  coantiics,  vii.:  Atf 
Britisli  ships,  trading  to  tlie  ports  of  the  United  States,  should  be  there  treated,  with  »ptt« 
the  duties  on  tonnage  and  imports,  in  like  manner,  as  the  ships  of  the  United  States  shall  be  oaid 
in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain.*' 


demand  cannot  be  admitted,  even  as  a  subject  </  negotiation^ 

As  to  tlie  advantages  this  circuitous  trade  would  secure  to  British  shipping  the 
■*/:-"  Many  vesseb  now  go  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  GanyiDg  Brittth  ma&uww— — 
United  States  ;  there  load  with  lumber  and  provisions  for  the  British  ■«Uti*t.  and  iHnavMkiB 
produce  of  these  islands  to  Great  Britain.  The  whole  %f  this  branch  of  tiade,*  tfa^dJi'^r 
also  be  consideTed  as  a  haw  ^ncmvuivoii,  aad  was  attained  by  your  m^esty's  onier  in  eoaaalhrf^ 
mentioned,  whicVi  V\ia&  op^t^X^Xo  ^^yqcx^u^  cs^K  ^T>?cff^  T<K«\<nxvm  oomtmr^  wkk  itetf  ii 
United  States:*  P««iw«i 
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meaaurea  to  counteract  the  American  system  were  devised  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  they  failed  upon  the  principle  of  our  continuing  to  maintain  in  full  force 
the  navigation  laws.  To  all  intelligent  men  it  became  evident  that  we  had  engaged 
in  an  unequal  struggle,  and  that  the  real  effect  of  our  policy  was  to  give  a  bounty 
on  the  importation  of  the  manufactured  goods  of  other  countries  into  the  United 
States,  to  the  gradual  exclusion,  both  of  our  manufactures,  and  ships^  from  the 
ports  of  America.  By  a  commercial  treaty  agreed  upon  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  in  1815,  it  was  stipulated  that  in  future  equal 
charges  should  be  imposed  on  the  ships  of  either  country  in  the  ports  of  the 
other,  and  that  equal  duties  should  be  laid  upon  all  articles,  the  produce  of  the 
one  country,  imported  into  the  other,  whether  such  importation  were  effected  in 
the  ships  of  the  one  or  the  other,  and  further  that  no  higher  duties  should  be 
levied  upon  the  produce  of,  or  manufactures,  of  the  one,  or  the  other,  than  upon 
the  produce  or  manufactures  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

This  is  usually  considered  the  first  English  reciprocity  treaty :  but  such  is 
not  the  fact  Our  early  treaties  with  Spain  and  Denmark  were  reciprocity  treaties : 
in  the  trade  with  which  countries  England,  however,  had  always  contrived  to 
obtain  the  chief  advantages. 

The  Americans  continue  to  complain  that,  as  far  as  the  British  colonial 
trade  b  open  to  them,  although  the  letter  of  the  treaty  is  extended  to  them,  that 
the  full  principle  of  reciprocity  is  not  faithfully  observed :  inasmuch  as  a  British 
ship  can  carry  a  full  cargo,  or  part  of  a  cargo,  from  a  British  to  a  colonial  port,—' 
discharge  the  whole,  or  part  thereof,  there;  then  proceed,  reladen,  to  any  port  in  the 
United  States,  and  from  thence  carry  a  cargo,  from  the  United  States,  to  any  other 
part  of  the  world :  or,  a  British  ship  may  sail  with  a  cargo  in  the  first  instance 
from  a  British  possession  to  the  United  States,  —  then  with  another  cargo  to  a 
port  hi  the  United  States, — there  re-lade,  and  then  proceed  to  any  part  of  the 
world;  while  an  American  ship  can  onlyjmport  a  cargo  direct  from  the  United 
States  to  a  British  port ;  and  although  an  American  ship  may  re-lade  in  England 
and  sail  to  any  foreign  port,  it  cannot  sail  from  England  to  any  British  pos- 
sessions : — the  East  Indian  territories  excepted. 

We  admit  this  legal  inequality ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  it  would  be  for  the 
interest  of  both  nations  to  place  the  trade  of  every  port  in  the  United  States,  and 
every  port  of  the  British  empire,  for  the  ships  of  both  countries,  upon  the  footing  of 
mn  unrestricted  coasting  trade*  There  is  no  one  could  deny  the  immense  in- 
crease of  the  carrying  trade,  which,  under  a  hberal  tariff,  would  follow.  The 
shipping  of  both  countries,  instead  of  being  injured,  would  benefit  by  such  a 
truly  great  measure.  If  the  countries,  constituting  the  United  States,  had  conti- 
nued to  this  day  British  possessions,  this  would  have  been  the  present  state  of 
the  trade  and  navigation  between  those  countries  and  every  other  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire*  To  deny  this^  would  be  the  same  as  saying  it  would  be  wise,  com- 
mercial, policy  to  place  the  navigation  between  the  d\ffi««DX.  ^t<;^  ^V  ^Ca&XixiiNfc^ 
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Kingdom,  and  of  those  of  British  America  and  of  the  West  and  East  India 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  laws  of  trade  and  navigation  with  foreign  porti 
Why  should  not  England  and  America  now  enjoy  the  most  unrestricted  muta 
commercial  advantages,  when  England  has  neither  the  expense  nor  perplexitj  < 
gOTemingthe  American  states,  as  colonies,  and  when  the  Americans  have  nottl 
argument  to  urge  of  British  subjection,  interference,  or  menace  ? 

Neither  in  England  nor  America  has  the  consideration  of  this  question  n 
ceived  that  grave,  earnest  attention,  which  the  incalculable  importance  of  iote 
national  trade  and  navigation  demands.* 

•  The  late  Mr.  Condy  Raguel,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Philadelphia,  vl 
thoroughly  understood  sound  commercial  and  fiscal  principles,  quaintly  introduces  an  anide  o 
the  impohcy  of  countervailing  duties,  as  follows : — 

'*  In  the  twenty  second  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  we  read  that  Ahab,  the  Kis|< 
Israel,  invited  Jehoshaphat,  the  King  of  Jndah,  to  go  with  him  to  battle  to  Ranioth-Gilnd,tt 
that  the  latter  consented  to  go,  but  at  tlie  same  time  expressed  a  wish  Chat  the  former  wonUia 
suit  his  prophets  as  to  the  probable  issue  of  the  expedition.  We  further  read,  that  in  cocfl 
ance  with  this  request,  Ahab  consulted  four  hundred  prophets,  who  assured  him  of  victorr;  h 
that  Jehosliaphat  having  donbts  of  tlie  tnith  of  their  prediction,  and  suspecting,  perhipi,  (h 
they  were  more  of  court  sycophants  and  politicians  than  prophets,  was  not  entirely  satisfied  lU 
their  reply.     The  following  Question  will  show  the  sequel : 

**  And  Jehoshaphat  said,  *  Is  there  not  here  a  proplitt  of  the  Lord  besides,  that  we  mi^'u 
quire  of  him  V 

*'  And  the  King  of  Israel  said  unto  Jehoshaphat,  'There  is  yet  one  man,  Micaiah,  tbe  m 
Imlali,  by  whom  we  may  inquire  of  the  Lord ;  but  I  hate  him ;  for  he  doth  not  propbcay  {oi 
concerning  me,  but  evil.* 

**  A  dislike  to  hear  the  truth  when  opposed  to  one^s  interests  or  prejudices,  has  tAwttpe 
isted  in  the  world,  and  may  be  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  a  large  portion  of  the  miscbicTOi 
errors  which  so  universally  prevail.  The  fault  of  Ahab,  recorded  in  the  cliapter  refeired  to^i 
the  fault  of  nine  men  out  of  ten  at  the  present  day,  who,  instead  of  applying  to  Uie  toutf 
where  truth  is  most  likely  to  be  found,  with  the  honest  intention  of  being  guided  by  its  dicGrie 
endeavour  to  find  fahe  prophet  t  who  will  prophesy  unto  them  *tmoaik  things^*  im  order  to  cot^umlki 
m  their  preconceived  errors,  and  minister  to  their  ambition  and  avarice.  Most  especially  is  thkin 
amongst  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  reference  to  those  two  most  important  braoctoi 
knowledge,  the  science  of  government,  and  the  science  of  political  economy  ;  and  be  ace  hn 
arisen  in  the  one  case,  parties  which  have  no  fixed  principles  of  action,  and  in  the  other,  ascha 
of  theorists,  who  propose  to  make  a  nation  rich  by  the  adoption  of  measures  which  can  oai 
produce  an  opposite  efTect." 

Mr.  S.  Q.  Arnold,  in  an  article  on  the^  absurdity  of  prohibltioDS  and  protectioi! 
observes — 

^'This  doctrine  of  saving  money  is  one  of  those  popular  fallacies  which  are  bat  lo 
prevalent  on  the  subject  of  national  wealih.  It  should  be  remembered  thai  commk 
IS  an  exchange  of  equivalents ;  an  exchange  which  is  equally  beneficial  to  both  psrtiii 
Now  it  makes  no  sort  of  difference  whether  this  ezchan^  is  effected  by  means  of  iBOOf] 
or  of  goods,  as  in  either  it  is  made  value  for  value.  If  a  man  wants  a  hat  more  ikii 
he  wants  five  dollars,  he  is  none  the  poorer  for  partings  with  his  money.  The  ksia 
gain,  therefore,  which  would  attend  the  home  production  of  silk,  must  depend  on I0■^ 
thing  else  beside  the  mere  passage  of  money  across  the  Atlantic. 

*'  The  hatter  who  should  undertake  to  save  money  by  making  his  own  boon,  vti" 
be  regarded  as  a  very  poor  economist;  as  every  body  knows  that  he  could  procoiiBM 
boots  by  giving  his  undivided  attention  to  his  own  business,  and  exchanging  prtfadi 
with  the  bootmaker,  than  he  could  by  dividing  his  time  between  boots  and  hati.  h* 
it  regards  the  culture  of  silk— the  saving  to  the  country  will  depend  on  the  faetvWitf 
more  silk  can  be  obtained  by  raising  cotton,  or  wheat,  or  tobacco,  than  by  esltii*^ 
mulberries  and  propagating  silkworms.  If  it  costs  more  to  produce  the  silk  tliao  t»f^ 
cure  il  by  exchange,  it  is  clearly  no  saving  to  the  country. '' 
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The  liberal  commercial  policy,  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Pilt,  on  the  part  of 
Ingland^  and  of  Mr.  Adams  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  having  been  defeated 
y  an  adverse  party  in  Great  Britain,  the  adoption  of  a  counterpart  of  the  British 
avigation  law  was  adopted  and  enforced  by  the  United  States,  and  persevered  in  to 
lis  day.  Some  relaxations  have  been  made,  however,  towards  those  countries 
rhich  treat  American  vessels  upon  more  favourable  terms  than  they  arc  treated  in 
British  ports.  An  unsound  tariff,  on  protective  principles,  was  adopted  by 
Lmerica ;  and  revenue  cruisers  were  built  to  enforce  the  United  States  customs 
iws — all  in  imitation  of  England.  Steam  revenue-cutters  have  since  then  been 
stablished  to  guard  the  coast  against  smugglers. 

*'  Another  fallacy,  quite  as  common  as  the  last,  is  that  protection  is  necessary  to  en- 
our^^e  domestic  industry.  Thus  we  of^en  hear  it  asked,  when  articles  of  luxury  are 
•rought  into  the  country  for  the  rich,  '  Why  such  men  do  not  encourage  home  manu- 
acluref  and  give  encouragement  to  domesOe  industry  V  At  first  view,  this  position  may 
ppear  quite  natural.  But  let  us  examine  it  a  little  more  closely.  These  articles  have 
leen  procured  abroad  in  exchange  for  American  products,  and  are  therefore  just  as  much 
he  result  of  American  industry  as  if  they  had  been  produced  at  home.  Who  will  s^y 
hat  the  labourer,  who,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  exchanges  his  wages  for  a  coat,  has  not 
procured  it  by  his  own  industry  just  as  much  as  if  he  had  fabricated  it  with  his  own 
land? 

'*  Further :  let  us  suppose  that  a  wealthy  farmer  of  New  York  chooses  to  clothe  his 
amily  in  the  richest  kind  of  silk.  He  could  do  it  in  two  wsys.  He  might,  Ist,  employ 
i  dosen  men  to  plant  mulberries,  and  carry  on  the  manufacture  on  his  own  farm  ;  or, 
Ind,  he  might  set  these  men  to  ploughing  his  fields  and  producing  a  crop  of  wheat.  The 
rh^t  thus  raised,  he  would  exchange  with  a  southern  planter  for  cotton,  and  this  cotton 
le  would  exchange  with  the  French  merchant  for  silk.  Who  will  say  that  the  foreign 
iilk  is  not  just  as  much  the  product  of  American  industry  as  though  it  had  been  made 
lirectly  by  the  labourers  of  the  New  York  farmer  ? 

"  But  it  is  said,  again,  that  although  under  a  protective  policy,  we  may  be  obliged 
it  6rst  to  ask  a  higher  price  for  our  productions  ;  yet  having  once  introduced  them,  they 
irill,  in  the  end,  become  cheaper  by  competition  than  before,  and  that  we  shall  finally 
-eap  a  benefit  from  protection.  To  this  we  answer,  1st,  that  if  the  soil,  climate,  hc,^ 
>resent  natural  obstacles  to  the  production  of  any  article,  no  competition  can  ever  make 
t  profitable  ;  and,  2nd,  that  all  things  being  as  favourable  as  in  other  countries,  except 
abour  and  capital,  still,  as  no  competition  can  ever  reduce  prices  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
luction,  and  as  these  circumstances  must  continue  to  influence  the  cost  of  production 
vbile  they  remain,  the  protective  policy  can  have  no  favourable  effect  in  lowering  prices. 

"  In  a  country  like  ours,  where  everything  is  progressive,  an  article  which  may  not 
>e  profitably  produced  now,  may  be  profitably  produced  at  some  future  time,  when 
sapital  shall  have  become  more  abundant,  and  labour  less  productive.  To  attempt  to 
inticipate  that  time  by  means  of  the  forcing  system  of  protection  can  never  prove 
advantageous  to  a  country,  as  it  must  inevitably  be  attended  with  public  loss,  und  by 
njuring  the  accumulating  capital  of  the  nation  have  a  direct  tendency  to  put  off  that 
ime  to  a  more  distant  day. 

'*  Besides,  it  most  not  be  forgotten  that  our  situation,  located,  as  we  are,  some 
housands  of  miles  from  the  roost  producing  nations,  is  itself  a  natural  protection,  and 
hat  this  protection  is  still  further  increased  by  the  duties  which  are  required  for  the 
iupport  of  government.  These  give  us  an  advantage  without  the  special  interposition  of 
ht  state,  which  is  quite  sufficient  to  stimulate  our  enterprising  citisens  to  the  pursuit  of 
realth  in  every  mode  of  industry  which  offers  the  least  prospect  of  success. 

'*  In  shorty  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  the  only  sure  guide  to  wealth  and  prosperity 
I  raEBDOM,  eiUirt  and  unresirkied  raxBDOM.     It  is,  we  think^  a  great  mistake  for 
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govermnents  to  compel  men  into  this  or  that  mode  of  production.  Webeliete  itt 
no  part  of  their  duty  ;  and  it  seldom  fails  of  leading,  in  the  end,  to  disaster  ind  i 
Under  a  system  of  free  trade,  men  are  guided  by  the  instinct  of  their  own  interests, 
the  cotton-planter,  the  wheat-grower,  the  manufacturer,  the  blacksmith,  hatter,  s 
maker,  tanner,  &c^  all  fix  themselves  in  such  sitaations  as  they  believe  will  be  i 
profitable  to  themselves  ;  and  unless  ihey  greatly  mistake  their  own  interests,  their  d 
will  be  best  calculated  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  products  to  the  country. 
^  The  best  protection,  then,  is  the  protection  of  all  men  in  their  persons  uui 
perty — ^the  protection  of  society  by  means  of  general  education — and  the  protectio 
our  flag  wherever  it  shall  be  unfurled  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  It  is  such  protec 
which  gives  nerve  to  enterprise,  spirit  to  industry,  and  wing  to  commerce ;  and  whic 
destined  to  carry  forward  our  country  in  tbat  mighty  and  glorious  progress  whick 
has  commenced'with  such  Herculean  and  lofty  strides.*' 

The  preambles  of  the  two  first  revenue  bills  declared  that  they  were  mp 
for  protection  and  for  revenue ;  but  the  rates  of  duty  did  not  really  amooot 
great  restriction.* 

The  preambles,  in  tact,  embrace  no  more  than  an  enroneons  deduction  h 
upon  the  following  passage,  delivered  by  Washington  on  the  8th  of  Jsdb 
1790,  in  his  second  an  nual  message,  viz. — 

"  A  free  people  oupht  not  only  to  be  armed,  but  disciplined  :  to  which  end,  a  unifonDsd 
digested  plan  is  requisite,  and  tbeir  safety  and  interest  require  that  they  should  prooote 
manufactories  as  tend  to  render  them  independent  of  others  for  essential,  particularly  for  wi 
supplies.  The  advancement  of  agrictilture,  commerce,  and  manufisMrtiires,  by  all  proper  m 
will  not,  1  tnist,  need  recommendation ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  intimating  to*you  the  exfwfi 
of  giving  effectual  encouragement  as  well  to  the  introduction  of  new  and  useful  infenticu 
abroad,  as  to  the  exertions  of  skill  and  genius  in  producing  them  at  home." 

On  January  15th,  1790,  the  House  of  Representatives  adopted  thefoDov 

resolution : — 

"  Ordered,  that  it  be  referred  to  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prepare  and  report  to 
house,  a  proper  plan  or  plans,  conformable  to  the  recommendation  oft  be  PresideDt  of  the  Ui 
States,  in  his  speech  to  both  houses  of  Congress,  for  the  encouragement  and  promotioo  of 
manu&ctories  as  will  tend  to  render  the  United  States  independent.** 

The  secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  that  time  was  the  celebrated  Mr.  Hamil 
A  fallacy^  if  once  entertained  by  a  strong  mind,  enlightened  upon  most  subjc 
and  by  a  character  of  unimpeached  integrity,  cannot  fail  to  be  pemidoos.  S 
unfortimately  was  the  effect  of  the  tmsound  views  taken  with  undoubted  pitrial 
and  honesty  of  purpose,  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  His  views,  although  not  it  i 
adopted^  were  ultimately  sanctioned. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1791^  his  celebrated  report  on  manufKtnreii 
presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

*  The  preamble  of  this  act  declared  :  Whereas  it  is  necessary,  lor  the  support  of  gotcoa 
for  the  discliarge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement  and  prasoM 
manufactures,  that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises  imported^ 

Section  I.  Beii  enacted^  &c 

Notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  tlie  preamble,  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  b3  Mi' 
promotion  of  manuractures,  the  bill  gives  earnest  of  no  such  intention.  The  lecital  beeaMili 
pliment  of  peculiar  emptiness  when  it  was  discovered  tliat  the  highest  md  mdbt 

nfleen  per  cent ;  and  these  were  imposed,  not  on  rival  manufactares,  but  oo  such  i „ 

as  a  sumptuary  law,  which  was  strongly  allied  with  the  prejadices  of  the  if  >oliitii—i7i 
might  be  supposed  to  operate.    Ten  percent  was  the  average  duty  on  fbre^m 
and  such  a  duty«  it  U  manifest,  savours  fiir  more  of  revenue  than  of  protecmo. 
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On  the  23d  of  January,  1792^  the  house  came  to  the  following  order: — 

**  Ordered^  Tlmt  the  report  of  tbc  secretary  of  the  treasury,  od  the  subject  of  manufacturet, 
be  committed  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  on  Monday  next." 

Protection,  however,  excepting  so  far  as  might  be  concealed  under  the 
revenue  principle^  did  net  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress. 

On  the  lOth  of  August^  1790,  before  the  presentation  of  Mr.  Hamilton's 
report,  the  second  revenue  bill  received  the  sanction  of  the  president.  The 
preamble  declares : — 

**  Whereas,  by  an  act  entitled  *  An  act  for  laying  a  duty  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises. 
Imported  into  the  United  States,'  divers  duties  were  laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  so 
imported,  for  the  discharge  of  the  debie  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement  and  protection  of 
wmnujuctwres  I  And  whereas  the  support  of  government  and  the  ducharge  of  the  taid  debts  render 
a  necessary  to  increase  the  said  duHef, 

But  this  act,  was  in  its  scale  of  duties  purely  a  revenue  bill :  and  the  increase 
of  duties  on  foreign  teas  and  coffees,  on  spirits  and  wines,  and  on  those  enume** 
rated  in  the  following  clause,  show  that  the  principle  of  protection  to  manufac- 
tures was  not  introduced,  except  in  the  preamble : 

**  On  cabinet  wares,  buttons,  saddles,  gloves  of  leather,  luts  of  beaver,  felt,  wool,  or  a  mixture 
of  any  of  them  ;  millinery,  readv  made ;  castinp  of  iron,  and  slit  and  rolled  iron ;  leather,  tanned 
or  tawed,  and  all  manufactures  d  which  leather  is  the  article  of  chief  value,  except  such  as  are  herein 
otherwise  rated  ;  canes,  walking-sticks,  and  whips  ;  clothing,  ready  made ;  brushes ;  anchors ;  all 
wares  of  tin,  pewter,  or  copper,  all  or  any  of  them  ;  medicinal  drugs,  except  those  commonly 
UMd  in  dyeing;  carpets,  ana  carpeting ;  all  velvets,  velverets,  satins,  and  other  wrought  silks; 
cambrics,  mtislins,  muslinets,  lawns,  laces,  gauzes,  chintzes,  and  coloured  calicoes  and  nankeens, 
seven  and  a  hamper  cent,  ad  valorem." 

In  the  following  tarifis,  which  include  all  that  followed  previous  to  the  year  1816,  not  only 
was  the  preamble  free  from  allusion  to  the  protective  system,  but  the  rates,  although  in  some 
( too  high,  were  framed  on  the  exclusive  revenue  requisitions  : — 
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In  consequence,  of  the  war  having  nearly  annihilated  the  revenue  from  customs,  and  of  the 
debt  incurred,  which  exceeded  100,000,000  dollars,  on  which  there  was  6,000,000  dollars  annual 
interest.  Mr.  Dallas,  secretary  to  the  treasury,  submitted  a  report  to  Congress,  suggesting  "  Tliat, 
in  tlie  year  1817,  and  annually  in  every  subsequent  year,  there  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
S,000,000  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  8,000,000  dollars  now  anniiaJly  appropriated,  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  public  debt ;  that  the  payment  of  this  additional 
sum  be  made  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  customs,  the  sale  of  public 
Inods,  and  the  internal  duties,  or  either  of  them,  available  after  the  payment  of  the  sums  for 
which  tliey  are  now  respectively  pledged  or  appropriated ;  and  that  the  said  additional  sum  of 
S,000,000  dollars  annually  be  payable  to  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund,  to  be  applied  by 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  moneys  which  thev  are  now  entitled  by  law  to  receive ;  tnat  is  to 
smr — 1st.  To  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  public  funded  debt.  2nd.  To  the  reimbursement 
or  the  principal,  from  time  to  time,  as  tlie  same,  or  any  portion  of  it,  shall  become  reimbursable, 
neoordiDg  to  the  terms  of  tlie  contracts  by  which  it  has  been  created.  3rd.  After  having  answered 
tbcM  purposes,  if  there  shall  remain  a  surplus  at  their  dbposal,  to  the  purchase  of  such  parU  of 
the  public  funded  debt  at  ilmll  appear  to  them  to  be  moat  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  Sutes, 
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in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  and  at  a  rate  not  exec 
object  was  to  raise  the  maximum  of  revenue,  which  a  tax  o 
In  his  opening  message,  Mr.  Madison  strongly  urged 
debt,  collateral  to  which,  in  order  to  carry  all  other  par 
which  **  the  necessities  of  the  maoufiEurtures  afforded.** 

On  March  20th,  1816,  the  committee  repoi 
with  some  amendments,  was  sanctioned  by  \. 
celebrated  protective  tariff  of  1816. 

Section  l.Beii  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
That  from  and  after  the  dOth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  < 
heretofore  laid  by  law  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
cease  and  determine ;  and  there  sludl  be  levied,  and  collect 
after  mentioned  ;  that  is  to  say : — 

A  duty  of  twenty-five  per  centum,  ad  valorem,  on  hem; 
and  German  linens,  Russia  and  Holland  duck ;)  stockings, 
articles  manufactured  from  brass,  copper,  iron,  steel,  pe 
metals,  or  either  of  tliem,  is  the  material  of  chief  valv 
buttons,  button-moulds,  and  buckles  of  all  kinds ;  gilt,  ph 
cannon,  muskets,  fire-arms,  and  sidenirms;  Prussian  blue 
porcelain,  and  glass  manufactures,  other  tlian  window  glass, 

A  duty  of  twenty-five  per  centum,  ad  valorem,  on  wool] 
of  whidi  wool  is  the  material  of  chief  value,  excepting  b 
stuff  goods,  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  from  and 
the  dOth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  n: 
centum  on  said  articles ;  and  on  cotton  manufactures,  of 
the  material  of  chief  value,  and  on  cotton  twist,  yam,  or  t 
next  ensuing  the  dOth  day  of  June  next,  a  duty  of  twer 
after  the  expiration  of  the  three  years  aforesaid,  a  duty  of 

A  duty  of  thirty  per  centum,  ad  valorem,  on  car 
thereof;  leather,  and  all  manufactures  of  leather,  or 
chief  value ;  saddles,  bridles,  harness ;  paper  of  evei^  d 
blank-books,  parchment,  vellum  ;  brushes,  canes,  walkmg-j 
And  in  all  cases  where  an  ad  valorem  duty  shall  be  chargec 
of  the  article  at  the  place  whence  imported  (exclusive  of  j 
with  the  usual  addition  established  by  law,  of  twenty  per 
places  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  of  ten  per  < 
other  places. 

The  following  duties,  severally  and  specifically : — On 
per  lb. ;  on  untarred  cordage,  yarns,  twine,  packthread,  an< 
spermaceti  candles,  six  cents  per  lb. ;  on  Chinese  cassia,  s 
fiye  cents  per  lb. ;  on  cloves,  twenty-five  cents  per  lb. ;  ob 
late  three  cents  per  lb. ;  on  cocoa,  two  cents  per  lb. ;  on  < 
copperas,  one  dollar  per  cwt. ;  on  copper  rods,  bolts,  spike 
spikes,  or  nails,  four  cents  per  lb. ;  on  coffee,  five  cents  { 
on  gunpowder,  eight  cents  per  lb. ;  on  hemp,  one  dollar  ai 
wire,  not  exceeding  No.  18,  five  cents  per  lb.,  and  over  ^ 
bars  and  bolts,  excepting  iron  manufactured  by  rolling,  fortj 
rods,  and  hoops,  two  dollars  and  fi fly  cents  per  cwt. ;  and  i 
rolling,  and  on  anchors,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  cwt 
lead  in  pigs,  bars,  or  sheets,  one  cent  per  lb. ;  on  shot  ma 
on  red  and  white  lead,  dry,  or  ground  in  oil,  three  cents  ( 
on  cigars,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  thousand ;  on  spir 
cents  per  gallon ;  of  second  proof,  forty-five  cents  per  gi 
per  gallon  ;  of  fourth  proof,  fifty-two  cents  per  gallon  ;  < 
above  fifth  proof,  seventy-five  cents  per  gallon  ;  on  spirits 
and  second  proof,  thirty-eight  cents  per  ^lon ;  of  thij 
^f  fourth  proof,  forty-eight  cents  per  gallon  ;  of  fifth  pw 
fifth  proof,  seventy  cents  per  gallon  ;  on  shoes  and  slippers 
and  slippers  of  leather,  twenty-five  cents  per  pair ;  on  shoe 
^^  Rf*"^ '  ^°  spikes,  two  cents  per  lb, ;  on  soap,  three  ceni 
per  lb. ;  on  white,  clayed,  or  powdered  sugar,  four  cents  pe 
on  loaf  sug^r,  and  %\\^t  cax\^^,  v«^\n^  t«Tv\&'^^\  Va.\  <iw  \ 
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one  cent  per  lb. ;  on  tea  from  China,  in  tliips  or  vetieb  of  the  United  States,  as  follows,  viz  : 
bohea,  tweWe  cents  per  lb. ;  souchong,  and  other  black,  twenty-five  cents  per  lb. ;  imperial,  gun- 
powder, and  gomee,  &(iy  cents  per  lb  ;  hyson  and  young  hyson  forty  cents  per  lb. ;  hyson  skin, 
and  other  green,  twenty-ei^ht  cents  per  lb. ;  on  teas  from  any  other  place,  or  in  any  other  than 
•hip  or  vessels  of  the  United  States,  as  follows,  viz. :  bohea,  fourteen  cents  per  lb. ;  souchong, 
ana  other  black,  thirty  four  cents  per  lb. ;  imperial,  gtinpowder,  and  gomee,  sixty-eight  cents  per 
lb. ;  hyson,  and  young  hyson,  fifty-«ix  cents  per  lb. ;  hyson  skin,  ami  other  green,  thirty-eight 
ccDtf  per  lb. 

Such  was  the  first  tariiF,  which  was  avowedly  in  principle  protective  ;  a  tariff 

which  underwent  modification  afterwards,  but  which  continued  unsound  in  all 

;    its  principles.     With  reference  to  the  modifications  of  the  tariff,  Mr.  Pitkin^  a 

disciple  of  the  protective  system,  observes: — 

<*  We  would  here  observe  that  tk  permanent  duty  of  thirty  per  cent  ad  valorem  was 

.    innposed  on  various  other  articles;  and  among  these  were  hats,  cabinet  wares,  and  all 

■laDufactures  of  wood,  carriages  of  all  descriptions,  leather  and  all  manufactures  of 

leather,  and  paper  of  every  description.     And  to  eocouraee  the  manufacture  of  domestic 

^'    sugar,  a  specific  doty  of  three  cents  per  lb.,  was  laid  on  all  imported  brown  sugar. 

^         **  Witnoot  adverting  to  the  details  of  the  various  acts,  afterwards  passed,  altering 

Ibtt  of  1816,  we  would  observe,  that  the  duty  on  bar  iron  was  raised  in  1818,  and  that 

^\   in  1824,  the  duties  on  woollens  and  cottons  was  revised;  and  that  by  the  act  of  that 

I    year,  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent  was  laid  on  all  woollen  goods,  the  value  of  which 

r«    should  not  exceed  33^  cents  per  square  yard;  and  after  June  30th,  1825,  a  duty  of 

rf    33^  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  imposed  uoon  those  costing  more  than  33  j-  cenu  per  square 

.)    yard,  with  the  exception  of  blankets  and  stuff  goods. 

^'  ••  Much  more  time,  skill  and  experience  are  requisite  in  the  various  branches  of  the 

'^'   manufacture  of  wool,  than  in  that  of  almost  any  other  article,  in  order  to  meet,  with 
■^  success,  more  experienced  foreign  manufacturers. 

**  In  addition  to  the  want  of  skill  and  experience,  the  American  manufacturer  of 
wool  had  to  struggle  with  the  countervailing  laws  and  regulations  of  the  British  govern- 
ment,  made  wilh  the  express  view  of  injuring  this  branch  of  American  industry  ;  or,  in 
^  the  language  of  Brougham,  *  to  stifle  it  in  its  cradle."  One  of  the  countervailing 
^  measures  of  that  government,  was  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  imported  wool.  Prior  to 
^  the  American  act  of  1824,  the  duty  on  wool  imported  into  England  was  sixpence 
:f'  Sterling  per  lb. ;  but  soon  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  this  duty  was  reduced  to  one  penny 
per  lb. ;  and  for  the  purpose,  as  the  debates  in  parliament  show,  of  enabling  the  British 
manufacturer  to  send  his  woollens  to  the  United  States  at  a  cheaper  rate.  And,  not 
long  after,  with  the  same  view,  the  duly  on  all  wool,  the  price  of  which  was  less  than  one 
shilling  sterling,  was  reduced  to  a  half-penny. 

''The  American  manufactuier  of  wool,"  says  Mr.  Pitkin,  ''finding  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  struggle  against  all  these  difficulties,  again  applied  to  Congress  for  aid ; 
and  the  celebrated  Tariff  act  of  1828,  was  the  result  of  this  application — an  act,  whick 
has  been  declared  not  only  highly  oppressive  to  the  great  mass  of  the  community^  and 
imjurious  to  comtneree,  but  in  direct  violation  of  the  constitution  itself. 

*'  By  this  Act,  the  minimum  system  was  extended  generally  to  woollens.  All 
manufactures  of  wool,  with  some  exceptions,  the  value  of  which  did  not  exceed  fifty 
cents  the  square  yard,  paid  a  duty  on  that  sum,  of  forty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem  ;  these, 
the  value  of  which  exceeded  fifty  cents,  but  did  not  exceed   1   dollar  the  square  yard, 

Said  a  duty  of  forty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  latter  sum ;  those  between  I 
ollar  and  2  dollars  50  cents,  the  same  duty  on  the  latter  sum ;  those  betwen  2  dollars 
50  cents  and  4  dollars,  the  same  duty  on  the  last  sum,  and  those  exceeding  4  dollars, 
6fty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  Unmanufactured  wool  was  also  subjected  to  a  duty  of  four  cents  per  lb.  and  forty 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  Additional  duties  were  also  laid  upon  iron,  hemp,  flax,  and 
molasses  ;  and  the  minimum  price  of  cottons  was  raised  to  thirty-five  cents  the  square 
yard.  The  policy  of  this  act  was  questioned  by  many  of  the  merchants  of  this  country, 
and  its  eonstitutioDality  by  most  of  the  people  of  the  southern  states,  UtvCQtV^'cA\.'^V\> 
VOL,  II.  8    F 
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It  was  a  compouDd  made  up  by  its  enemies  as  well  as  its  friends,  and  was  not  saii; 
tory  to  either. 

*'  The  time  was  now  approaching,  when  the  national  debt,  being  nearly  extio^ 
the  sinking  fund,  amounting  to  10,000,000  dollars  annually,  would  be  no  longer  wu 
A  new  m^ification  of  the  revenue  system,  would  soon  be  necessary,  to  meet  this 
state  of  the  financial  affairs  of  this  country.  In  this  modiBcaiion  of  the  datie& 
advocates  of  the  protecting  system,  contemplated  a  reduction  of  the  duties  priocipall 
those  articles,  which  had  not  been,  or  could  not  be,  produced  in  this  country;  whik 
opposers,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  on  an  abandonment  of  the  system  itself,  by  oil 
the  duties  on  all  imports  about  equal.  With  a  view  of  obtaining  informatioQ 
enlightening  the  public  mind  on  this  great  and  interesting  subject,  two  ConTCDtioos  \ 
held,  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1831 ;  one  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  called  thei 
tariff  or  free-trade  convention — the  other  at  the  city  of  New  York,  called  tbet: 
convention.  Both  were  composed  of  gentlemen  distinguished  for  talents  and  exp 
ence  ;  and  their  addresses  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  memorials  to  Con^ 
or  as  they  may  be  called,  essays  expressive  of  their  different  views  of  the  qnestioe 
political  economy  then  agitated,  were  drawn  up  with  no  ordinary  care  aodibii 
and  must  always  take  a  high  rank  among  the  state  papers  of  that  period.  Undtf 
influence  of  these  conventions.  Congress,  after  much  debate,  proceeded  to  modifr 
preceding  tariffs,  by  an  act  of  the  14th  of  July,  1832,  to  take  effect  after  the 
of  March,  1833.  It  was  called  the  Compromise  Act ;  and  the  Tariff'  on  adeow 
Scale."— Pt«Atii*f  StaUsHcs  of  the  United  Slates. 

This  modi6ed  tariff  will  cleariy  appear  to  be  based  upon  false  principles:  that 
maintaining  and  creating  home  manufactures  by  a  tax  of  at  least  from  twentj-ose. 
a  half  to  twenty-nine  percent,  exclusive  of  other  charges,  on  the  value  of  all  tbecod 
woollen,  and  linen  manufactures  worn  by,  and  on  most  articles  of  iron  and  other  mt 
used  by,  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

To  prove  this  beyond  any  shadow  of  dispute,  the  manufactured,  and  all  other  trtic 
not  likely  to  compete  with  those  of  the  United  States,  were  either  admitted  duty  Free 
at  very  moderate  duties. 

The  duties  levied  under  the  tariff,  in  existence  previous  to  the   I4th  of  July.  IS 
were  avowedly  directed  against  the  admission  of  foreign  manufactures  in  order  to  pm 
those  of  the  tJnited  States.     The  duties  were  : 

Pcre 
Cottons,  white,  valued  per  square  yard  under  thirty  cents,  duty  ad  valorem        •   ' 
Cottons,  coloured,  valued  per  square  yard  thirty-five  cents        .  .         . 

Woollen  manufactures,  value  less  than  eight  cents  per  lb.   .  .  .         .       .  i 

Woollen  manufactures,  value  exceeding  eight  cents  per  lb.        .  .         .  .  ^ 

Woollen  cloths  milled,  all  kinds,  and  flannels     .         .  .  .  ...  * 

Nails,  value  five  cents  per  lb.         ....  .  .  .         .  ,  't 

Bar  iron,  rolled .  .         .       .  ^ 

Ditto,  hammered .         ,  .2 

The  above  duties  were,  by  Mr.  Clay's  bill,  to  be  reduced  gradually  every  two  ]« 
until  the  whole  are  diminished  to  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  in  1842. 

The  following  articles  were  to  be  reduced  from  high  duties  to  the  following:^ 
''Articles  manufactured,  as  exceptions  to  the  foregoing,  and  others  on  whidi  tte^ 
or  protective  duties  were  levied  in  the  old  tariff,  viz.:  slops  or  made  up  dotbisf* 
hosiery,  bags  of  wool  and  cotton,  kendals  of  cotton  and  wool,  blank  books,  waiteetf 
glass  manufacture!!,  pianofortes,  artificial  flowers,  copper  and  brass  manufactarei^i* 
roongery,  cutlery,  tin  and  pewter  wares,  except  tools,  fire  and  side  arms,  canrii9<' ' 
descriptions,  mathematical  instruments,  fishing  nets,  brushes   of  all  kinds,  ntf" 
shoes  and   boots,  and  nearly  every  article  into  which  cotton,    wool,  hair,  ifoa,eoff 
enter  into  the  manufacture,  to  be  admitted  twenty ^nine  per  cent  maximum,  t«eBl}^ 
per  cent  medium,  and  twenty-one  and  a  half  per  cent  miuimum,  ad  valortm  dBtie^ 
'^  The  following  articles  to  be  admitted  at  the  enormous  duties  annexed : 
^*  Paper  (or  vrT\\Atv^>i^utk\Avv^^  ^^.^^Wa^^va \.N<^\it^-five  cents  per  ibu,  or  7il  to  b>p' 
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**  Books  printed  in  the  English  language,  bound,  thirty  cents,  or  U.  2d.  per  lb.,  un« 
bound,  twenty-six  cents,  or  U.  ^d,  per  lb. 

'*  Felt  hats,  eighteen  cenU  the  lb. 

''  Cordage,  four  to  five  cents  the  lb. 

"  All  silk  manufactures  are  admitted  </ti(y/rce,  except  silks  from  beyond  the  Cape,  at 
ten  per  cent. 

**  Ditto  raw,  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent. 

^  Ditto,  sewing  (or  silk  thread)  twenty-sa  per  cent. 

''Sugar  and  distilled  spirits  are  admitted  at  very  moderate  duties,  which  among  the 
many  other  low  rates  and  duty-free  articles,  prove  how  little  fiscal  considerations  have 
entered  into  the  orinciples  of  this  tariff. 

^  Wines  are  also  admitted,  especially  those  of  France  and  Germany,  at  little  more  than 
nominal  duties ;  but  discriminatory  duties  are  imposed  on  those  of  Spain  and  Portug^L 

^  The  following  amone  many  other  articles  are  exempt  from  duty  : — 

'*  Acetates,  acids  nearly  of  all  kinds,  almonds,  aloes,  adhesive,  and  other  plasters,  am- 
bergris, alabaster  and  marble  figures,  argol,  barilla,  bamboos,  bark  of  all  kinds;  balls, 
dice,  &c.,  of  ivory ;  black  pepper,  bees'-wax  ;  brass  in  plates,  bars,  and  pigs ;  brimstone 
and  sulphur,  brazil-paste,  bones,  teeth,  and  manufactures  of  ivory,  burgundy-pitch, 
bronze  casts  and  busts,  calomel,  camomile  flowers,  camphor,  cantharides,  caper?,  cassia, 
eastanas,  catsup,  chalk,  chemical  preparations  and  oils  nearly  of  all  kinds,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  cochineal,  cocoa,  and  coffee,  coculus  indicus,  copper  for  sheathing  ships,  coral, 
corks,  corrosive  sublimate,  coryander  seed,  crude  saltpetre,  currants,  cutlasses,  daggers, 
dates,  dirks,  dolls  of  wax,  if  undressed,  drillings  of  pure  flax,  epaulettes  of  gold  and 
silver,  fi|rs,  filberts,  filtering  stones,  fish-sauces,  fisheries  of  United  States,  flax  and  hemp 
unmanufactured,  frankincense,  ginger,  grapes,  gamboge,  gum-arabic  and  other  gums, 
hair  and  wool,  hair  pencils,  hats  of  palm  leaf,  hemlock,  hemp  and  flax  seed?,  henbane, 
hones,  honey,  hops,  horns  of  all  kinds  and  tips,  horn  plates  for  lanterns,  ink,  ipecacu- 
hana,  India  rubber,  models  of  inventions  and  machmes,  isinglass,  ivory-black  ;  ivory 
manufactured,  except  combs ;  juniper  berries,  lac-dye,  lead  ores,  linseed  cake,  mace, 
madder  and  its  root,  macaroni  and  vermicelli,  marble,  Manilla  hemp,  preparations  of 
mercury,  mill-stones,  models  of  all  kinds,  musk,  nutmegs;  nuts  and  berries  used  in  dye- 
ing, and  of  all  kinds;  oakum;  oil  of  juniper,  and  all  oils  except  flsh-oils  and  perfumed 
oils ;  olives,  opium,  paintings  and  drawings,  phosphorous,  pimento,  pipes  of  clay  for 
smoking,  prunes,  putty,  quicksilver,  quills  prepared,  quadrants,  raisins  in  jars  and  boxes 
and  all  others,  rattans  unmanufactured,  reeds  manufieictured,  rhubarb,  rotten-stone, 
■affron,  saltpetre,  sago  ;  skins  and  hides  raw,  and  not  made  up  or  tanned  ;  sextants, 
smalts,  shellac,  slate-pencils,  sponges,  spy-glasses,  skins  of  all  kinds  for  musical  instru- 
ments, sumac,  succory,  tamarinds ;  tartar,  vi2.,  crude  ;  tea,  all  kinds,  imported  in  United 
States  vessels  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  telescopes,  tinfoil,  tin  in  plates  and 
sheets,  tortoise-shell,  tar  from  coal  only,  turmeric ;  vegetables,  such  as  are  used  princi- 
pally in  dyeing  and  in  composing  dyes  and  drugs  ;  vitriol  blue,  fancy  wood  of  all  kinds, 
woad  or  pastel,  water  colours,  weld,  and  all  articles  used  principally  for  dyeing,  coming 
formerlv  under  the  duty  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent. 

*'  All  other  dyeing  drugs  and  materials  for  composing  dyes ;  all  other  medicinal  drugs 
and  all  articles  not  enumerated  in  this  act,  nor  the  existing  laws,  and  which  are  now  liable 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent,  all  to  be  free,  with  a  few  exceptions  at  duties, 
from  one  to  fifteen  per  cent  the  highesL"* 

This  tariff  was  not  based  upon  sound  fiscal  principles.!     It  was  a  blundering 

•  Moderate  calculations  have  rated  the  tax  imposed  by  these  tariffs  on  tlie  whole  community 
in  Older  to  encourace  the  manufacturen,  at  48,000  dollars  per  annum.  Goods  of  all  kinds  cost, 
in  order  to  affords  home  market  for  home  roanufiu^tures, about  100  per  cent  above  the  fair  price. 

f  The  duties  in  thb  bill,  though  much  diminished,  were  highly  protective ;  thirty  per  cent  on 
most  woollen  manufactures ;  on  cotton  manufiMtures  twenty  per  cent.  Mr.  Pitkin  defends  the 
New  England  states  as  follows  — 

**  We  cannot  but  observe,  however,  that  in  the  conflict  of  opinion  which  lias  arisen  on  this 
question.  New  Enghind  lias  been  placed  in  a  peculiar,  and  we  may  add,  unfortunate  situation. 
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compromise  between  monopolif  and  fret  trade.  For  the  tiine^  however,  it  !^ 
moved  all  the  perplexing  and  formidable  difficulties  of  nullifying  the  Umon. 
But,  when  its  maximum  duties  were  to  come  into  operation,  a  new  policy  w 
adopted  in  1842,  carried  by  the  spirit  of  iwirty,  much  more  than  by  the 
influence  of  the  manufacturers.  The  result  was  the  monstrous  tariff  of  tbt 
year,  printed  in  a  previous  part  of  this  work* 

A  new  tariff  was  prepared  in  1844,  upon  a  greatly  diminished  scale,  by  tk 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means>  of  which  Mr.  Mackay  ivas  chairman.  Tk 
report  which  accompanied  it  was  drawn  up  with  great  clearness  and  ibffitr. 
It  dwells  forcibly  on  the  evils  to  all  classes  of  frequent  changes  in  the  taiiCai 
well  as  to  the  revenue,  and  reverts  to  the  tariff  of  1828,  which  even  the  advo- 
cates of  the  manufacturing  interests  styled  the  "  Bill  of  Abominations.** 

The  Committee  "  cousider  the  lowest  possible  duty  necessarily  protectife,  to  in 
extent,  though  it  may  be  imposed  with  the  single  view  to  revenue,  and  osijbei 
revenue  duty,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  those  terms.  Commencing  at  this  point,  tkf 
think  that  the  duty  upou  any  given  article  should  be  considered,  and  is  property  oIb^ 
a  revenue  duty»  so  long  as  an  increase  of  the  rate  will  increase  the  amount  of  reiaa 
derived  from  the  importation  of  the  article.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon  the  siifb 
fact,  that,  up  to  this  point,  the  way  to  increase  the  revenue  from  the  giveo  trtideii 
to  raise  the  rale  of  duty ;  and,  although  the  degree  of  protection  afforded  by  thedirtfii 
increased  with  the  increase  of  the  rate,  yet  that  is  an  incident,  and  an  unavoidable  iKh 
dent,  and  cannot  change  the  nature  and  character  of  the  duty,  as  a  duty  to  raise,  to  incmt 
revenue.  Pass  that  point,  and  raise  the  rate  of  duty  so  high  that  its  prohibitory  acus 
diminishes  the  amount  of  revenue  collected  under  it,  and  its  character  is  changed.  IVi 
protection  afforded  by  it  is  increased,  while  the  revenue  it  yields  is  diminisbed;  tbi 
giving  protection  as  its  chief  fruit;  and  revenue  as  the  incident.  Continue  to  nix iIk 
rate  until  the  prohibitory  action  of  the  duty  becomes  perfect,  all  importations  of  tbesti- 
cle  cease,  and  no  revenue  is  realised  from  the  duty.  Then,  certainly,  it  cannot  becotfi- 
dered  or  called  a  revenue  duty,  and  its  exclusive  object  most  be  protection.  It  mutbi, 
therefore,  a  protective  duty,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  tk 
committee,  it  is  clearly  entitled  to  that  appellation  from  the  point  where  its  piohibiton 
became  paramount  to  its  revenue  powers,  and  its  increased  rate  ceases  to  increate  tkc 
amount  of  revenue  collected  under  it.  This  conclusion  n  founded  upon  the  equally  ■•* 
pie  fact,  that,  at  this  elevation,  the  way  to  increase  the  revenue  is  to  diminish  the  nterf 

She  has  been  accused  of  being  the  author  and  supporter  of  the  system  ;  and  oo  tbataccoaia,!^ 
wards  her  have  been  directed  some  of  the  keenest  shafb  of  reproach  and  calumny.  Whatewrf 
good  or  evil  there  may  be  in  the  sptem.  New  England  was  not  its  author. 

"In  1816,  it  is  well  known  that  she  voted  with  the  south,  and  against  New  YoriL,  New  lai?i 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  western  states,  on  the  great  question  of  the  extent  of  protectioo  is  ^ 
afforded  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton. 

**  The  committee  who  reported  the  tariff"  bill  of  that  year,  reoommended  a  duty  of  dntfpff 
cent  on  all  imported  cotton  goods ;  and  on  the  question  i>f  reducing  it  to  twenty-five^  ncaiif  li^ 
thirds  of  the  New  England  members  in  the  house  voted  for  its  reduction,  wbUe  out  of  fbi^^te 
members  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  who  voted  on  the  question,  niDefli^ 
were  in  favour  of  it.  The  question  of  reduction  was  therefore,  carried  by  tlie  New  Enriatrf**^ 
joined  with  those  of  the  south. 

;*  On  the  tariff* of  1824,  the  votes  of  New  England  states  were  fifteen  for,  and  tveofrlta 
against,  it,  while  those  of  the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Kencoekr,  ■< 
Ohio,  stood  seventy-eight  for,  and  nine  against ;  and  on  the  tariff  of  1828^  the  votes  of  tbeWR 
were  sixteen  for,  and  twenty-three  against,  and  those  of  the  latter  stood  cightr^for  aadcsifaK 
against  it.  Some  of  the  New  England  votes  on  the  tariff  of  1828,  were  mdbMw  cafencdftrlkl 
details  of  the  bill."  ^  r  »«««»^  b*  '■-^-y 
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4mif>  The  |K>w*r  *  la  Iny  and  collect  ilutieii'  hai  httn  carmd  beyond  iu  object  of  obtain- 
ffi|^'reircnue  *  to  pay  the  debts,  und  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare 
of  ihe  United  Stales;*  and  u  reduciion  of  the  rule  of  the  duly  only  will  re!*lortf  the 
•icercise  of  the  power  lo  that  objert*  The  understandtng  of  ibis  committee,  therefore,  ii, 
|lnir»  while  every  dnty  is  nereMarily  protertive  to  ils  extent,  yt-t  every  duly  is  to  be  con- 
iid«rcd»  and  is  properly  denominated,  a  revenue  duty^  the  rate  of  which  yields  the 
Urgtesl  amount  of  revenue  from  tbe  importation  of  the  article  upon  ^bich  il  is  imposed, 
or  i\w  rate  of  wbich  is  below  that  point,  so  tbat  an  increase  of  tbe  rate  would  produce 
an  increase  of  tbe  revenue  ;  and  ihut  every  duty  is  to  be  conaidered,  and  ia  properly 
denominated,  a  protective  duty,  the  rale  of  wbtcb  is  so  high  as  to  diminish  the  amount 
oi  revenue  derived  from  the  importations  of  the  article  upon  wbich  it  is  imposed,  and 
ilic  rate  of  wbrcb  re(|uires  to  be  reduced  to  increase  tbe  revenue.  And  when  a  given 
Amount  of  revenue  isj  desired  to  be  raised  upon  any  given  article  of  itnportotion,  ibc 
«ommittee  re^iud  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  which  will  effect  tbe  result  m  the  true  ana 
legitimule  revenue  duty. 

•*  Tlii*  will  show  what  description  of  a  law  the  committee  would  denombiate  a  icvenu#, 
fttid  what  a  protective  taritT;  and  to  what  extent  ibey  would  give  the  one  character  or 
Ihe  other  to  any  given  law.     The  protection  atfurded  under  h  levcnne  tarilfj  tbux  defined, 

*' vduld  denominate  incidental;  and,  if  the  revenue  be  required,  they  rannot  see  that 

isequent  protection  can  be  a  subject  of  grievance  or  complatnt  on  the  part  of  any 

-K     The  proteclioo  afibrdcd  by  a  protecuve  tariff*,  according  to  tbe  same  definition, 

t  and  positive;  operates  to  diminish  or  destroy  the  revenue  j  and  constitutes,  at 


i!)mittee  believe,  ai 

I'  in  principle  an*l 

'  perfect  I 

;  and,  tlii 


of  tlie  power  to  fay  and  collect  dutiei 
ud  often  furnishing  broad  ground  for  jti 
the  committee  understand  to  be  fsynonyr: 
iitircly  destructive  of  all  revenue,  because  ^ 


of  all 


ecj' 
Ir- 

r- 


trrms  *  free  trade,'  in  their  broad  sense,  tbe  committee  tindcrstind  to  be 
I'M  i>rent  with  the  idea  of  a  revenue  from  imports,  because  they  suppose  that 
'  I  i<  1^  perfectly  free^  cannot  l>e  burdened  with  any  duties  not  imposed  to  furnish 
o  Itself,  to  this  Acnse,  they  are  assured  the  phrase  is  understood  in  some  por- 
tions oi  lUc  country,  when  used  in  connexion  with  legislation  of  this  detcription ;  and 
Ilia  (iilvoeate«  of  a  system  of  \ree  trade  are  supposed  to  be  also  advocates  of  a  chnnge  of 
Oft«  fyafecn  of  revenue  from  duties  on  imports*  to  internal  taxation,  direct  and  indirect. 
Tbt  committee  believe  that,  if  any  hold  these  views,  much  the  largest  class  of  those  who 
csit  lbcm«elves  friends  of  free  trade  do  not  attach  to  the  terms  any  tach  extent*  and  only 
ioicnd  to  be  undcrstoodp  by  the  free  trade  they  advocate,  so  mueb  freedom  of  trade  as 
may  be  enjoyed  under  a  tyatam  of  datiat  arranged  with  sole  ri  "^  r  ihe 

public  treasury,  and  tha  ratea  established  as  tow  as  the  econoui  nry 

wtU  allow.- 


^  Mr,  Mac  Diiffio's  spctKh  in  the  senate  i§  ^cmark.l^^ 
4|iiaationa:  rhoie  of  hb  opponents,  e«fhecm])y  that  of  ^! 


*lliejr  cmmtU*' 
Coctian"      I 

Clie  vaiJev  ^' 
Mr    Ua 

Tin  ncx  in  yi 


maoufiurtures  have  arisen  in  t^^''  I 
ver  o|piin  of  tiie  pyranatdf  of  I 


.    .'fc(*ln^.    IV     mn-ii    vit-    vPMni^         io    pfO>* 

-ring;  oomequently  tbe  fertility  of 


i«ts  thai  thv  Urifflaw  of 

iiM",      ITc  i3\fc  i    ''  h   il  f 


let  trt  prevrhi^  imtetid  of 

T r vcn lie —  TiK*  1 1 •  M >il  nnd 
'  V  of 

".to 

i^  iifinuaUy«  under  a  n^vt^ftutf  duly  ol  i^^  hut 

kCM*  errormmn  dutit^.     I  will  not  p>  hw'  tnff* 

l^iiuiiidWj,  \  •:\  wui«k»w-glain  '  >iir  t<i  a  bitadredan«i 

pre  tent,  ni  r  of  mom  tiian  p«>r  eent  on  all  ife^^ 

'"      '  "        '  '     ''tfie  t0ol§afirl  ■. 

iity-llvet* 
viiurcnj  ;  uini  ijip  uuiy  <  «niver»jii  tiMf^  t«    nvj^itf 

n  fill  tbute  coHoB  ttan^  i(^  the  mMrvm  pHneinle 

vi  .^i....^...  ^mr.t  vftMch  wciuUl  be  iiB|Kvrtedasinuii^:  <  ut   lOytMKVOOOor  l&,ooa,OO0 
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"  Mr.  Benton,  in  the  senate  in  1844,  takes  a  middle  ground,  and  setsontwid 
contrast  of  the  two  systems  of  duties — that  of  duties  inaposed  wholly  for  reTeooe,  ai 
that  of  duties  imposed  for  the  mixed  objects  of  protectioa  and  revenue,     lo  this  co 

dollars,  under  a  rerenueduty  of  twenty  per  cent),  range  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  andfiftrp 
cent  on  their  true  value ;  that  the  duty  on  salt— an  article  of  universal  use,  consumed  in  ibx 
equal  quantities  by  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  extensively  consumed  by  every  &niier,iiotoi 
for  family  purposes,  but  ten  times  more  extensively  for  his  live  stock — is  eight  cents  per  bsdb 
(the  article  costing  only  five  or  six  cents  in  Liverpool),  equal  to  133^  per  cent  on  tbeoripi 
cost." 

lie  says — "  A  large  proportion  of  the  prints  and  calicoes  consumed  in  the  United  Statn,  wd 
which  every  female  of  tlie  middle  and  poorer  classes  is  a  consumer*  cost,  in  Bf  anchcster,  (torn  i 
to  twelve  cents  a  yard ;  but  they  are  charged  with  duties  of  from  seventy-five  to  a  baadnd  a 
fifty  per  cent  by  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  an  artificial  and  false  valuation." 

We  now  come  to  a  very  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Mac  Duffie's  argument,  that  rdating  to  "din 
mination."  After  denouncing  the  tariff  law  of  1842  as  an  imposition  of  unrighteous  bardeBi,Batfi 
purposes  of  revenue,  but  for  taking  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  one  class  of  thecomDimicra 
putting  into  those  of  another,  he  says — ^''An  idea  has  got  abroad — and  I  am  sorry  to  ardi 
many  of  the  friends  of  free  trade  have  been  deceived  and  betrayed  by  it,  as  many  patrioUnlia 
liave  been  by  the  holding  out  of  false  colours—an  idea  has  obtained  currency  that,  sltboygb  n 
cannot  impose  duties  for  any  other  purpose  but  that  of  revenue,  yet  you  noay  rigfatfuUj  aifm 
revenue  duties,  '  with  a  wiic  discrimination  for  the  protection  of  domestic  manufa^ures.'  TVii 
part  of  the  new  system  of  tactics  to  which  the  manufacturers  have  found  it  necessary  to  loa 
Tliey  say  oue  thing,  and  mean  another.  What  do  they  mean  by  '  a  tpisc  dts<7imioatioD  ?  Obn 
ously  a  discrimination  tliat  will  exclude  imports  and  diminish  revenue.  *  A  wise  discrimiioM! 
Pray,  what  is  your  whole  system  of  revenue — levied,  as  it  is,  exclusively  from  duties  oo  iapsi 
— but  an  enormous  discrimination  in  favour  of  the  manufkcturers  and  their  confedentc^  ai 
against  all  other  classes  ?** 

Mr.  Mac  Duffie  next  takes  up  the  allegation  that  protection  means  the  protection  of  doM 
against  foreign  industry;  and  he  argues  at  much  length,  and  gives  numerous  illustratioos,topNii 
that  protection  induces  a  conflict  between  one  branch  of  domestic  industry  and  another,  sod  tb 
tliere  can  be  no  competition  between  foreign  industry  and  domestic  industry,  where  there  ii«( 
an  exchange  of  labour  for  labour.  He  regards  the  protective  policy  of  the  last  twentr  fcnsi 
destructive  of  half  the  commerce  of  tliis  country,  comparing  wliat  it  is  with  what  it  wouJJbrbs 
for  this  policy  ;  and  yet  what  is  Jeft  has  to  sustain  the  government,  yielding  all  its  reTenof  a <!■ 
done  from  the  beginning  ;  but  it  is  now  rapidly  verging  to  extinction,  for  Europe  will  oot  ■< 
cannot,  purchase  the  exports  of  this  country,  if  its  productions  will  not  be  received  io  esda^l 
While  thus  steadily  advancing  the  suicidal  policy  of  destroying  commerce,  9,000,000  doDss  i 
asked  to  support  a  navy,  the  only  use  for  which  is  the  protection  of  commerce.  **  Agsioscvfaoa] 
exclaims  Mr.  Mac  Duffie,  "  is  a  navy  required  to  defend  our  Atlantic  commerce?  Apiost  pizat^ 
Against  foreign  power?  Against  Great  Britain  ?— for  she  is  the  raw-head  and  bloody-b« 
always  invoked  to  silence  opposition  against  wasteful  expenditure.  As  a  producer  of  cbe  fr<> 
staple  on  which  it  (commerce)  is  mainly  founded,  I  declare,  with  all  solemnity,  that  I  regard  ih 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  it  has  been  constituted  for  the  last  twenty  years,  as  more  to  ki 
dreaded  than  all  the  powers  of  Europe  combined,  and  all  the  pirates  that  ever  ioAsttd  i 
ocean." 

He  combats  a  doctrine,  promulgated  some  years  ago,  and  still  held  up  in  fiiftmroffa 
tection,  that  it  is  necessary  to  relieve  this  country  from  the  payment  of  a  tribute  to  hup 
nations.  It  was  first  broached  by  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  when  president,  in  one  of  his  mtastfi  * 
Congress.  Now  what  is  the  fact?  The  tribute  is  paid  to  home  manufiicturers,  not  to  fore^KA 
for  the  latter  offer  to  supply  their  goods  at  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent  cheaper  than  thtwam 
manufacturer,  and  in  exchange  too,  for  the  productions  of  Amencan  labour. 

**  When,**  observes  Mr.  Mac  Duflie,  **you  have  prohibited  the  importation  of  maaii&ctfle 
from  Europe,  you  will  have  totally  destroyed  the  demand  for  six-sevenths  of  our  cotton,  reoM 
it  utterly  valueless.** 

Mr.  Mac  Duffie*s  object  was  to  restore  the  Compromise  Act,  and  hb  bill  was  as  fbllovt^" 

Sec  I,  Beii  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hepreseniaiives  €^ihe  United  States  ^J"^ 
in  Congreu  assembled.  That  so  much  of  the  existing  law  imposing  duties  upon  foreign  mpntia 
provides  tliat  duties  ad  valorem  on  certain  commodities  shall  be  assessed  upon  so  iW^ 
minimum  value,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed ;  and  that  said  duties  be  hewrf* 
ass^ed  on  the  true  value  of  such  commodities. 

Sec  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  all  cases  in  which  the  existing  datjv^^. 
imported  commodity  exceeds  thirty  per  centum  on  the  value  therec^,  such  duty  SiaO  hefW*" 
reduced  to  ibmy  ^pet  ceivV>\ma)i^«\<(^t«Bv. 
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trttt*  he  divides  the  half  century  during  which  the  government  has  existed^  into  two 
periods  of  twenty-five  years  each ;  the  tariff  laws  of  the  first  period,  having  revenue  for 
the   ohject,   protection   being    the  incident ;  and   those  of  the  second  period,  having 
protection  for  the  object,  revenue  being  the  incident.     A  striking  difference  he  points 
'   oat  10  these  two  systems  ;  first,  in  the  amount  of  duty  imposed,  and  next,  in  the  mode 
of  assessing  or  computing  it.     Before  the  late  war,  the  rate  of  duty,  whether  ad  valorem 
'  or  specific,  was  always  moderate,  never  prohibitory,  and  uniformly  laid  on  with  a  view 
I  to  the  production  of  revenue.     Since  the  war,  duties  have  often  been  exorbitant  or  pro- 
hibitory, and  rendered  still  more  exorbitant  by  the  mode  of  computing  them  on  the 
,.  ttSQmption  of  fictitious  values. 

.\         **  During  the  first  of  these  periods,  harmony  and  happiness  prevailed  among  the 
7.  industrial  classes ;  the  career  of  labour,  in  all  its  branches,  was  progressively  prosperous; 
1    the  word  tariff' v/^t  never  heard  of;  the  incidental  protection  afforded  by  the  absolute 
3^  wants  of  the  government,  was  quietly  and  silently  encouraging  the  growth  of  manu- 
?  factures  as  fast  and   as  steadily  as  could  be  justified  by  the  wants  of  the  community; 
'    and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  was  in  the  happy  condition  of  Moli^re's  country  gentle- 
^  man,  who  had  talked  prose  all  his  lifetime  without  knowing  it.     To   those  good  old 
^  timesy  Mr.  Benton  wished  to  return  ;  to  the  object  and  structure  of  those  good  old  laws, 
,*  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  happy  consequences.     He  disapproves  of  the  harizoniai 
\  nrme^plU  of  the  Compromise  Act,  and  is  not»  therefore  in  favour  of  recreating  that  law  ; 
:i  he  avows  himself  in  favour  of  discriminating  between  articles  of  luxury  and  necessity, 
ji  making  luxuries  pay  highest ;  he  is  for  discriminating  between   articles  made  at  home, 
i'  and  those  not  made  at  home,  putting  the  highest  duties  on  the  foreign  rivals  of  our  own 
^'  products  ;  but  he  insists  on  some  limitation,  in  effect,  that  no  duty,  whether  ad  valorem 
^    or  specific,  shall  exceed  30  or  to  33^^  per  cent.     This  discrimination  and  incidental  pro- 
tection he  had  always  advocated.     It  was  admitted  by  good  free  trade  authorities,  as  was 
^    proved  by  the  South  Carolina  legislative  report  of  1828,  by  the  Philadelphia  free  trade 
I    address  of  1831,  and  by  the  Virginia  democratic  address  of  1839.     In  a  word  he  was 
for  returning  to  the  system  which  had  worked  so  well  anterior  to  the  late  war,  when  the 
specific  duties  rarely  exceeded  a  fourth,  or  at  most  a  third  of  the  value,  and  when  the 
ad  valorem  duties  ranged  only    from  five  to  fifteen  per  cent.     The  specific  duty  of 
3^  per  cent  to  which  he  is  willing  to  go  for  protection,  is,  in  effect,  he  argues  fifty 
per  cent ;  for  the  expences  of  importation  being  7^  per  cent,  and  the  importing  mer- 
chants' profiu  and  charges  12^  per  cent,  these  sums,  besides  the  33^  per  cent  duty,  have 
to  be  added  to  the  first  cost  abroad,  before  the  imported  article  can  come  into  our  market 
in  competition  with  the  home-made  article,  and  on  this  issue,  he  and  his  friends  are 
willing  to  go  to  trial  before  the  country. 

Sec.  8.  Andbeiifuriher  enac/ed.  That  from  and  after  the  dlst  day  of  December  next,  all  duties 
upon  foreign  imports  shall  be  reduced  to  twenty-five  per  centum  ;  and,  from  and  after  the  Slst  of 
Ijeorasber,  1844,  to  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

It  was  defeated  by  the  following  resolutions,  introduced  by  Mr.  Evans : — 

Setolved,  That  the  bill  entitled  "  A  bill  to  revive  the  act  of  the  2d  of  Biarch,  18S3.  usually 
called  the  Compromise  Act,  and  to  modify  the  existing  duties  upon  foreign  imports  in  conformity 
with  its  provtsions,"  is  a  bill  for  raising  revenue  within  the  meauing  of  the  7tli  section  of  the  1st 
article  of  the  Constitution,  and  cannot  therefore  originate  in  the  Senate  :  therefore 

Kuohtd,  That  it  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
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In  support  of  his  asserttons,  with  regard  to  the  eomp 
Mr.  Beoton  submitted  the  following  tables  :— 

Table  L — Low  Revenue  Duties,  fr< 


Y  B  ▲  R  8. 

laana. 

YBA 

1791 

ITgt 

nvnber. 
4,008300 

•  ••• 

IPIliP 

1800 < 

1801 

irss. 

1794 

1882 

1888 

179S 

1804 

1798 

irvr 

1805 

1906 

1798 

1799 

1807 

iao8 

Table  II.— H 

igh  Protective  Duties,  i 

lm>»a. 

TEA] 

isir 

18Ig 

mraiber. 
9,888,888 

••  •• 
12.80^088 

dollara. 

17.176385 
90383,808 
15305,012 
13,001,447 
17358^781 
19388,433 
17,878325 
20,898.713 
23341331 
19.712,283 
23305,523 
22381385 
21322391 

1831 

1832 

Igl9 

1833 

1820 

1834 

1821 

1835 

18SS 

1838 

1823 

1894 

1837 

1838 

1825 

1838 

1828 

1840 

1827 

1841 

1828 

1842 

1829 

1843 

1830 

Table  III. — Showing  what  ought  to  have  been  recei 
tective  System,  to  have  been  equal  to  the  Receip 


YEARS. 

PopaUdnn. 

Actual  Re- 
odpu. 

Sboald  bave 
been 

YEARS. 

1817 

nnmber. 

9,000,000 

9,8wioOO 

ii,o«oiooo 

12380^000 

dolUiiv. 
26,283348 
17,176.385 
203H3.808 
15,005,612 
13,004,447 
17,559.761 
19,088,433 
17378325 
90,098,713 
13.341331 
19.712.283 
23,205323 
22,881365 
91,992391 

dollar*. 
22,500,000 

24,000.000 
25,000,000 

97,000,000 
SI308300 

1831 

1818 

1832 

1819 

1833 

1820 

1834 

1821 

1835 

1822   

1823 

1830 

1837 

1824 

1838 , 

1825 

1839 

1820 

1840 

1827 

1841 

1828 

1842 

1829 

1880 

1843 

The  third  table  shows  that  the  same  ratio  of  reve 
in  Mr.  Jefferson's  time,  would,  in  the  present  day,  y 
46,250,000  dollars.  Mr.  Benton  says— <  These  tables 
be  misunderstood,  and  they  place  in  the  strongest 
systems  during  the  two  periods ;  the  beauty  and  adva 
of  the  other,  standing  out  in  the  boldest  relief.  In  th< 
steadiness  of  the  product  and  regularity  of  the  incref 
second  period,  all  this  is  reversed ;  confusion  and  mad 
Sometimes  millions  too  much — then  not  half  enough, 
tributed — then  deficits  to  be  supplied.      Giving  away 
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ihe  next.  Always  a  feast  or  a  famine — never  the  right  thing.  Our  poor  treasury  be- 
came a  balloon — Bometimes  soaring  above  the  cloads — then  dragging  in  the  mud — now 
bursting  with  distention — now  collapsing  from  depletion.' 

**  Again,  after  quoting  Mr.  Jefferson*8  last  annual  message  to  Congress,  showing  the 
proaperous  condition  of  the  treasury  at  that  time,  Mr.  Benton  says — '  Such  was  the 
working  of  the  low  duty  system — ample  and  steady  revenue — no  loans,  no  taxes, 
no  pa|)er  money — 33,500,000  dollars  of  public  debt  paid  in  eight  vears — a  surplus 
of  14,000,000  dollars  left  in  the  treasury — the  result,  not  of  lands  exchanged  for  paper, 
but  the  regular  result  of  steady  revenue,  strict  economy,  and  hard  money.  How  dif- 
ferent from  the  state  of  things  under  the  high  duties  of  the  present  day!  Instead  of 
paying  above  30,000,000  dollars  of  public  debt  in  eight  years,  we  have  created  near 
30jOOO,000  dollars  in  four  yearn ;  instead  of  a  surplus  in  the  treasury,  there  is  a  deficit ; 
loans  and  taxes  are  the  order  of  the  day;  and,  to  crown  all,  we  have  an  illegal  and 
fraudulent  issue  of  federal  paper  money  currency,  issued  by  executive  power,  and  sus- 
tained by  bank  alliances.  Such  is  the  difference  between  the  working  of  the  two  systems 
after  twenty-five  years  trial  of  each  !' 

<*  With  regard  to  tlie  second  proposition,  that  of  the  super'iority  of  low  duties  over 
high  duties,  in  relation  to  their  effect  upon  agriculture  and  commerce,  Mr.  Benton  takes 
the  ground  that  these  two  interests  go  together,  the  state  of  the  one  being  an  index  to 
the  other.  The  exports  make  the  imports,  and  agriculture  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole. 
He  contrasts  the  exports  of  the  two  periods — that  before  the  late  war,  and  that  succeed- 
ing the  war— with  a  view  of  showing  that,  in  consequence  of  the  high  duty  system,  with 
a  population  of  18,000,000,  in  184^  we  exported  less  than  we  did  in  1807,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  7,000,000,  under  the  low  duty  system.  In  support  of  this,  he  adduces  the 
following  tables :— 


Table  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  ExporU  from  the  United  States,  from  1791  to  1807. 

TEARS. 

Esparto. 

YEARS. 

Export*. 

1791 

aoOars. 
19.flS,941 
2tJ5S.09€ 
M,IOO.A7t 

«7.0i0.47t 
«7.064.i97 
A6.8M.M6 
61,»7.097 

BiMBber. 

4/K)0.000 

1800 

donara. 

7«,971.780 
94.119.913 
71.488,180 
55300.833 
n.899.874 
95.566,011 
101,536,963 

oiimber. 
5^40,090 

1791 

IMl 

ITM 

1801 

1794 

1808 

1794 

1804 

179f 

1805 

1797 

1808 

1798 

1807 

108!34S.iaO                   7.000.000 

I7» 

ISOS 

•mbargo. 

..—-,- 

Table  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  ExporU  from  the  United  States,  from  1817  to  1843. 

YEARS. 

R&pwto.         j       PopuUCWo.      1        YEARS. 

Exports.         1       Popolatiaa. 

1817 

SoUm. 
87.671.568 
03.ail,l33 
70.141.911 
€0.691.669 
64.974.381 
71,160301 
74.699.030 
75,006337 
99.535308 
n395.311 
M314319 
71304300 
71358,671 

0inBb«r.          1 

9,000,000          ,1831 

dolteiw. 

81310383 
87.176.943 
00,140,433 
104336373 
111303,577 

117,419373 
100306316 
111.018.416 
133  605  946 

DualMr. 

1818 

1831 

1819 

.1833 

1818 

S.638.000            1034 

1811 

1835 

180. 

1888a. 

1813 

1837 

I8M 

•  1888        .. .-  ..     .... 

181S 

.1839 

1818 

'io4o'"]]!....ii]!!i 

IT  iwnnmn 

1817 

J184I 

ISI351303 

1818 

11841 

104391334 

1819 

1 1843 

....                                             lU  <JkA  AMI 

liao 

7334Q,VM 

13306300          t 

' 

''  As  there  is,  in  making  out  tables  of  this  kind,  an  apparent  intricacy,  so  far  as  regards 
re-exportations,  it  is  proper  to  give  Mr.  Benton's  explanation,  that,  in  comparing  the  two 
periods,  it  makes  no  diflference  whether  the  re-exports  are  included  or  not.  He  says, 
*  I  fully  understand  the  nature  of  our  neutral  position  during  the  wars  of  the  French 
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Revolution,  and  the  effect  which  that  neutrality  had  in  promoting  imporU  for  re-eipoiti- 
lion.  We  re-exported  much  from  1791  to  1807,  and  have  reexported  exactly  tiuck 
from  1817  to  1844  !  Mexico,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  have  opened  nev 
markets  for  our  re-exportations;  and  it  is  a  fact,  proved  by  the  custom-hoase  retnrotto 
he  the  same ;  520,000,000  dollars  are,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain  from  the  most  cirefil 
research,  the  amount  of  re-exportations  for  each  period  ;  so  that,  in  a  comparisoo  of  the 
foreign  trade  in  each  period,  they  may  either  be  both  omitted  or  both  included,  tstk 
speaker  pleases.  Finding  them  included  in  the  tables,  I  choose  to  use  them  in  that  wtj. 
The  table  of  revenue  has  already  settled  the  question  in  favour  of  the  large  amoQDtof 
foreign  goods  which  remained  in  the  country  for  consumption.  Duties  were  onlypiid 
on  the  amount  so  remaining  ;  and  a  revenue  of  16,000,000  dollars,  or  1 7,000,000 dollio 
from  customs,  with  the  low  duties  then  paid,  show  that  the  importations  for  homecoi- 
sumption  were  greater  then  than  now/ 

«*  Assuming  the  average  exports  of  the  present  day  to  be  100,000,000  dollars,  Mr. 
Benton  says,  take  from  this  sum  the  article  of  cotton,  now  forming  two-thirds  of  oura- 
ports,  and  contrast  the  balance  with  that  of  the  exports  of  1807,  when  cotton  formed  u 
inconsiderable  item,  and  an  immense  falling  off  will  be  apparent  in  our  exports  of  agri- 
cultural products.  Had  our  exports  not  been  checked  by  the  high  duty  system,  affect- 
ing  imports,  and  had  they  been  allowed  to  increase,  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  popi- 
latiop,  to  that  increase  would  have  been  superadded  the  item  of  cotton;  so  that,  vies 
all  this  is  considered,  Mr.  Benton  says,  Uhe  decline  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  foreigi 
commerce  founded  upon  it,  becomes  appalling.  Leaving  out  cotton,  and  the  agricultinl 
exports  are  less  now  than  they  were  in  1808.  They  then  amounted  to  48,000,000 dolbn; 
they  only  amount  to  about  100,000,000  dollars  now,  of  which  cotton  is  near  two-thirdi.' 

*<  In  relation  to  imports,  Mr.  Benton  says,  '  After  this  exposition  of  our  exports  inda 
the  protective  system,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  trouble  the  Senate  with  any  detailed  fiev 
of  our  imports  during  the  same  period.  They  are  obliged  to  partake  of  the  samedu- 
racter,  and  such  is  the  fact.  They  have  risen  as  high  as  190,000,000  dollars;  they  btre 
fallen  as  low  as  64,000,000  dollars ;  and  they  have  plunged  and  floundered  backwds 
and  forwards  at  all  amounts  between  these  two  wide  extremes.  They  are  now  atabovt 
100,000,000  dollars,  which  is  less  than  they  were  at  thirty  years  ago." 

**  Mr.  Benton  next  proceeds  to  his  third  proposition — that  manufacturers  were  flooitsb- 
ing  and  prosperous  before  the  late  war  ;  and  would,  under  the  old  system  of  duties  hare  so 
continued.  To  show  their  standing  at  the  close  of  his  first  period  of  twenty-five  yean, 
he  refers  to  the  census  of  1810;  in  which,  however,  he  states,  many  imperfections  occur, 
which  induced  Congress  to  pass  a  joint  resolution  on  the  19th  of  March,  1812,  directing 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Gallatin,  to  have  the  returns  digested  and  perfected. 
For  this  purpose  Mr.  Gallatin  employed  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia,  an  eoiiDeot 
advocate  of  manufactures  and  a  writer  of  twenty-seven  years'  standing.  He  took  tvo 
years  to  verify  his  statements,  and  after  great  labour  and  care  presented  them.  Ffon 
his  report  Mr.  Benton  read  several  passages,  in  which  it  appears  that  the  manuftctorei 
of  the  United  States  in  1813,  with  a  population  of  8,000,000  amounted  to  200,000,000 
dollars,  advancing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent  per  annum.  Here,  says  Mr.  Bentoa. 
'  are  two  striking  facts,  that  manufactures  had  been  advancing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per 
cent,  and  that  they  amounted  to  200,000,000  dollars  in  a  population  of  8,000[000. 
Population  was  only  advancing  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent  per  annum;  foreign  cob* 
merce  was  only  increasing  at  a  moderate  rate  ;  agriculture  was  steadily  but  muderateij 
advancing ;  but  manufactures  were  going  ahead  of  all  other  interests,  advancing  tveiiy 
per  cent  per  annum,  before  protection  was  invented,  and  before  politicians  had  takes  < 
into  their  heads  to  become  their  patrons.  Mr.  Coxe,  too,  in  his  report,  compares  tk 
condition  of  manufactures  at  that  time,  with  their  condition  in  England  at  the  oetn* 
approximate  period  of  lime  in  which  its  population  was  at  the  same  standard;  and  ike 
result  is,  that  England  proper,  in  1787,  having  a  population  of  8,500.000,  kai 
manufactures,  after  taking  500  years  to  bring  them  to  the  perfection  ibey  tk« 
had  attained,  amounting  to  266,000,000  dollars.  Here  was  a  striking  fact,  ik* 
manufactures  of  lUc  Uuitcd  States,  under  low  duties,  afibrding  but  incidentjd  prolectioi, 
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^ithio  thirty  years  after  the  country  had  achieved  its  independence,  had  nearly  overtaken 
England,  which  required  500  years  to  reach  the  same  goal.  Mr.  Coxe*s  work  further 
proves,  that  cotton  factories  were  well  established  and  able  to  stand  alone,  in  1810,  in 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts;  so  it  was  with  regard  to  all  other 
branches  of  manufactures,  with  respect  to  which  the  statistical  details  gleaned  by  Mr. 
Coxe  are  most  abundant.  From  his  report  Mr.  Benton  quotes  very  copiously  in  sup- 
port of  his  general  proposition.  Two  passage?,  in  italics,  Mr.  Benton  thinks  deserve 
marked  attention.     They  are  as  follows: — 

•*  The  facility  of  retaining  and  steadily  extending  this  valuable  branch  {the  manufac- 
hiring)  of  the  national  industry,  is  manifested  by  its  very  early  and  spontaneous  commence' 
ment  in  every  county  and  township,  and  by  its  nearly  spontaneous  and  costless  growth^ 
with  such  aids  only  as  have  not  occasioned  any  material  expense  or  sacrifice  to  agrictd- 
ture  or  commerce,  since  they  were  chiefly  incidental  to  necessary  revenue ^  or  restdted  from 
tmr  distance  from  the  foreign  cotisumers  of  our  productions  and  manufactures  of  our 
supplies,* — Page  50.  *  Such  are  the  principal  facts  which  occur  to  recollection  at  this 
time,  evincing  the  benefits  to  owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil,  from  the  manufactures 
which  have  arisen  unforced  in  the  United  States,  Their  principal  protection  by  duties 
is  incidental.  Those  duties  were  imposed  to  raise  the  necessary  revenue,  but  greatly 
favoured  the  manufactures,"* — Page  29,  Introduction. 

*•  *  Such,'  exclaims  Mr.  Benton,  •  were  the  causes  of  the  growth  of  manufactures 
among  us.  They  grew  up  of  themselves,  without  the  knowledge  of  politicians,  and  with* 
out  any  aid  from  federal  legislation,  except  the  incidental  assistance  from  the  imposition 
of  revenue  duties.  Their  growth  was  natural — without  injury  to  commerce  or  agricul- 
ture— ^without  injury  to  revenue;  and,  what  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  not  only  without  a 
word  of  discontent  or  dissatisfaction  in  any  part  of  the  union,  but  with  the  absolute  ap- 
probation of  all.'  Mr.  Benton  then  dwells  upon  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Coxe,  looking  to  the 
Juiure,  says  not  one  word  about  a  tariff;  the  word  tariff,  is  not  once  mentioned  in  his 
book.  He  speaks  only  of  a  safe,  cheap,  benevolent,  and  infallible  method  o^ promoting 
manufactures,  by  the  diffusion  of  skill,  multiplication  of  machinery,  adoption  of  new  im- 
provements, the  application  of  steam-power,  the  education  of  the  operatives,  and  the 
cultivation  of  good  feelings  in  every  part  of  the  union ;  '  but  not  a  word,'  adds  Mr. 
Benton,  *  about  protective  duties  and  minimums — not  a  word  about  the  tariflf.' 

**  Mr.  Benton  next  adverts  to  the  present  condition  of  manufactures,  taking  the  census 
of  1840  for  reference.  He  adduces  the  statistics  of  products,  contrasted  with  the  capital 
invested  in  each  branch  of  manufactures,  with  a  view  of  showing  that  they  are  in  various 
instances  from  100  to  300  per  cent^-enormously  beyond  the  yield  of  products  from 
capital  invested  in  agriculture  or  other  pursuits.  He  adverts  to  the  large  semi-annual 
dividends,  acknowledged  by  manufacturers  under  the  protective  system,  and  supposes 
these  are  not  half  the  reality,  if  the  reserved  surpluses  were  brought  to  light.  He  argues 
that  manufacturers  are  in  no  need  of  such  enormous  protection  as  the  act  of  1842  gives 
them  ;  and  that,  to  persist  longer  in  requiring  more  than  thirty  or  thirty-three  and  a  third 
per  cent  for  a  maximum,  must  be  suicidal  to  themselves,  as  they  will  rouse  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  muss  of  the  people,  who  arc  already  aware  that  they  have  been  *  most  magni- 
6cently  humbugged  and  bamboozled.'  Under  the  good  old  system,  which  he  recommends 
a  return  to,  the  manufacturers  would  thrive  as  they  did  in  1810,  harmony  would  prevail, 
and,  above  all  things,  stability  would  be  secured  to  them." 

The  tariff  bill^  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  was  rejected, 

and  the  commercial  tariff  of  England  was  as  asual  urged  as  a  defence  of  the 

tariff  of  1842,  by  the  Committee  on  Manufactures.*     We  believe,  however,  that 

•  "  The  committee  (on  Manufactures,  1844)  sec  nothing  in  the  policy  of  the  other  nations 
which  would  justify  us  in  adopting  the  delusive  theory  of  free  trade.  Ihe  new  tariff  of  Great 
Britain,  which  has  been  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  a  commercial  millennium,  is  highly  restrictive 
in  its  diaracter.  It  contains  many  reductions  from  lier  old  system,  but  most  of  them  are  of  but 
little  prMtical  consequence  to  us.    Some  articles  which  were  formerly  prohibited  she  now  admitii. 
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sound  fiscal  and  commercial  views  will  prevail  in  t 
liberal  commercial  system  will  be  established*  Tl 
of  Mr,  Walker^  the  Secretarf  of  the  Treasury  (see  J 
appears  in  support  of  this  belief.  The  greatest 
advocated  sound  commercial  principles  :  Mr.  Cal 
Woodbury,  Mr,  Mackay,  Mr.  Benton,  and  many  o 
the  late  Mr.  Raguet,  and  several  able  writers ;  and  i 
the  latter  writers  arc  in  the  New  England  states. 

but  on  ft  duty  so  oearly  ptoiiibitory  that  they  cannot  he  ii 
Another  large  dasi  of  articles^  on  wluch  she  hai  made  liberal  i 
lifted  in  \wt  maDufactur^ ;  aud  such  r^ductioos  rendei  her 
facta  red  articles  her  duties  an?  gcncmlly  low,  for  the  plain  re 
on  such  fabrics.  But  when  she  comes  to  any  article  where  a 
she  h  careful  lo  impoae  a  duty  sufficient  to  protect  her  owb 
fearing  the  coitipef  ition  of  France,  Italy,  &c,,  she  impose  ai 
cent  oti  int ported  silk,  which  is  much  higher,  under  the  drc 
■ante  article*  Our  duty  on  ailks  will  average  about  thirty-thi 
per  cent  higher  than  tlmt  of  Great  Britain.  But  when  we  tj 
into  view,  her  duty  wiH  be  found  to  be  much  lil^r  in  effect 
Labour  and  capital,  the  two  great  element  which  go  into  al 
jn  Great  BHuim  as  on  the  continent ;  and  in  skill  she  may  be 
these  circumstances,  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent  i»  a  high  duty, 
different*  Our  capital  cosia  one-tiiird  more,  and  our  labour  i 
vould  in  France  or  Italy.  This,  to  all  practical  ;>urposes,  bri 
hair  the  rate  imposed  by  Great  Britain.  In  her  situation,  tbli 
as  siEty  would  be  in  ours.  England  lias  the  advantage  of  us 
capital ;  and  a^  she  b  compelled  to  impose  high  duties  ia  c 
strange  tliat  we  find  it  necessary. 

"  But  what  is  the  free  trade  that  England  tenders  to  us? 
our  staplef  ?  Why  she  impost  the  foUowing  mte  of  dutle 
sixty  per  cent;  bacon,  109  percent;  butter,  seTcnty  per  eefi 
per  cent;  Hour,  aTeni;;e  ti  urty- two  percent ;  resin^  seven  ty-a 
percent  ;  sperm  candle,  thirty-three  percent ;  tobacco,  unuiai 
manufoctured,  1200  percent;  salted  pork,  thirty-tliree  per  < 
from  grain,  500  per  cent  t  spirits,  from  molasses^  1600  per  cer 
imposes  an  average  duty  of  353  percent  a  duty  vastly  great* 
&brtes.     It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  pretend  that  she  ei tends  to  us 

"  Her  policy  is  also  seen  in  the  diflVrential  duties  which 
imposes  a  duty  of  1 4s»  per  cwt  upon  bacon  imported  from  thi 
her  own  provinces  on  a  duty  of  ds.  6d. ;  and  while  ^he  imposei 
beef,  she  admits  beef  from'  her  provinces  aa  m  duty  of  4s.    tJ 
imposes  a  duty  of  15L  per  tun,  on  oil  from  her  cofonies  ]i>  p 
duty  of  6s,  per  cwt,  on  rice  from  her  provinces  6d.  per  cwt, 
principle  is  still  more  sirtkingly  iUustrated.     On  o^rs  from  ih 
of  thirtv-siK  dollars  per  120/ on  the  same  from  her  own  pr 
handspiKes  from  the  United  States  nine  dollars  siity  cents  p 
four  cents  ;  on  Hrewood  from  the   United  Btat^  two  dollars 
lier  provinces  free.     These  articles  will  serve,  as  a  specimer 
Britain  j  and  they  show,  beyond  controversy,  tliat  the  firit  obje 
indnstn'  and  promote  her  own  interests, 

"■  The  committee,  then,  come  to  tlie  conclusion,  after  all  tl 
to  give  the  subject,  that  the  corn  trade  with  England  cannot 
certainty.  The  sliding  scale,  which  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves 
Europe  a  decided  advantage  over  us.  When  there  is  an  impiM 
news  can  bo  conveyed  to  Hambunsf,  &e.  Jn  I  he  space  of  two  > 
fervnrded  ho  tore  the  price  has  declined.  But  with  us  it  is  diffi 
not  usually  receive  intelligence  from  England  until  fifteen  to  t 
entire  month  would  be  uecessary  before  our  wheat  or  flour  wx 
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intercmurse,  and  its  influence  on  morality  and  civiliaation,  has  never  been  more 
beautifally  and  fordbly  illustrated  than  in  the  writings  of  the  great  Channing.''^ 

Thei«  are  no  bonding  warehouses  in  the  United  States^  and  this  circum- 
stance adds  to  the  other  restrictions  of  the  whoU  fallacious  system  of  customs 
duties  and  regulations^  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  in  greater  detail 
than  may  have  been  necessary,  were  it  not  important  to  afford  such  information 
as  we  have  been  enabled  to  ooUect,  upon  a  question  so  interesting,  to  the  two 
greatest  commercial  and  maritime  states  in  the  world. 

If  there  be  one  course  of  policy,  more  than  another,  which  we  would  advocate 
-*to  which  we  would  devote  our  labours,  in  order  to  aid  in  obtaining  the  only 
oertun  guarantee  of  peace  and  of  friendship,  between  two  great  nations,  who,  in 
language  and  race,  are  one  people — that  course  of  policy  is  to  establish  the  least 
possible  restrictions  on  the  interchange  of  the  commodities  of  the  one  country  in 
the  other — upon  the  arrival  at,  remaining  in,  and  departure  from,  of  the  ships  and 
citizens  of  America,  in  every  British  port  and  place  in  the  universe— of  British 
ships,  and  subjects,  in  every  port,  and  place,  within  the  American  r^ons. 

If  ever  the  history  of  the  world  presented  two  states  in  a  position,  and  con- 
dition, to  do  each  other  the  utmost  possible  good,  or  the  greatest  possible  evil— 
such  are  the  actual  positions,  and  actual  conditions,  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States.  These  constitute  subjects  of  serious  consideration  for  the 
governments,  and  for  the  people,  of  both  England  and  America. 

Awful,  indeed,  would  be  the  consequence,  if  those  wild  or  foolish  politicians, 
who,  from  ignorance,  vanity,  ambition  or  with  more  dangerous  and  unprincipled 
designs,  would  involve  the  British  and  American  powers  in  the  certain  calamities 
of  war,  by  misguiding  the  people,  and  the  governments,  of  both  countries.  Civi- 
lisation in  America,  and  in  Europe, would,  for  the  time,  be  paralysed ;  and,  not  only 
the  present  generation,  but  succeeding  generations,  would  suffer,  grievously,  by 
an  interruption  of  peace,  and  intercourse,  between  the  members  of  a  great  family : 

1841,  there  were  sixty-eight  ships  laden  in  whole  or  in  part  with  erain  from  the  United  States  to 
Great  Britain  ;  and  the  a?era^  length  of  the  voyages  was  thirty  cbys.  In  every  point  of  view  in 
which  we  can  contemplate  this  subject,  we  discover  nothing  to  encourage  the  hope  that  we  may 
soon  find  in  the  English  market  a  demand  for  our  surplus  grain  at  remunerating  prices." 

*  llie  exhortation  of  Uie  philanthropic  Channing,  contains  the  following  beautiful  passage, 
given  not  long  previous  to  his  death  :  **  Allow  roe  to  say  a  word  to  the  merduints  of  our  countiy 
on  another  subject.  The  time  is  come  when  they  are  particularly  called  to  take  yet  more 
generous  views  of  their  vocation,  and  to  give  commerce  a  universality  as  yet  unknown.  I  refer 
to  the  luster  principles,  which  are  gaining  ground  on  tlie  subject  otfite  trade,  and  to  the  growing 
disposition  or  nations  to  promote  it.  Free  trade !  this  is  the  plain  duty  and  plain  interest  of  tlie 
human  race.  To  level  all  barriers  to  free  exchange ;  to  cut  up  the  system  of  restriction,  root 
and  branch ;  to  open  every  port  on  earth  to  every  product ;  this  is  the  office  of  enlightened 
humanity.  To  thb  a  free  nation  should  especially  please  itself.  Freedom  of  the  seas ;  freedom 
of  harbours ;  an  intercourse  of  nations,  free  as  the  winib ;  this  is  not  a  dream  of  philanthropists. 
We  are  tending  towards  it,  and  let  us  hasten  it.  Under  a  wiser  and  more  Christian  cifilisation, 
we  shall  look  back  on  our  present  restrictioof  as  we  do  on  the  swaddling-bonds  by  which,  in  darker 
times,  tlie  human  body  was  compressed.** 
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who,  though  divided  as  to  Uieir  governments,  are,  n 
respective  prejudices,  bound  together  as  one  people 
speaking  the  same  language ;  of  being  educated  in 
lessons  are  taught, — and  tndi^d  at  firesides,  where 
children  the  same  virtues ;  by  reading  the  same  lite 
laws, — ^professing,  generally^  the  same  religion ;  by  < 
associations ;  practising,  from  hereditary  and  comm< 
by  having,  until  a  very  late  period,  a  common  hist 
their  vices  and  virtues,  and  their  folly  and  wisdom  ii 
It  has  been  the  long,  and  serious,  contemplation  < 
which  has  at  all  times, — ^while  in  America, — and  whil 
and  will,  hereafter,  urge  us  to  advocate  and  promote 
rially,  morally,  and  honourably,  can  strengthen  t 
maintain,  in  peaceful  harmony,  the  whole  British  Ei 
of  America. 


THK    END. 
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